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ALFEED TENOTSON. 

genius is that power winch 
translates the essential life of 
humanity into the most graphic 
and appropi'iato forma. As the 
gi'eat^r indudos the less, the 
faculty wliich 1je9t embodies the 
of general man is that also 
^R^^KSSSBBKj^ which best cnihodies, the life of 
nations: hence the dtness, we 
think, of assigning to a poet the 
fast pages in a National Haga- 

Never did singer more belong 
than he of whom we 
now write. Take him first on his 
most obvious ground ofnation- 
< power to individualise Eng- 

^ ^ scenes. Who that loves our pastoral 

landscapes will not at once recall from 
pages tlio coming spring, when 

I ^ ** The building rook HU caw from tbo windy taU 
t /i// <' elin-troo, 

ff And the tufted plover pipo along the follow 

I loa 

—and the ”long gray fields” of Juno nights, 

When from tho dry dark wold the suminor-aira blow cool 
On tho oat- grass and tho sword-grass and tho bulrush in the 
pool 

the features of three seasons caught in one verso : 

''Snmmor op tlio steaming floods^ 

And spring that swells tho narrow brooks ; 

And autumn with a noiso of iBooks 
That gather in tho waning woods 

— or, summed up in another, the peaceful animation of our 
mallifc: 

"The market-boat is on the stream, 

An<l voices hail it from tho brink ; 

I Thou bearcat tho village- hammer oUnk, 

And ^’st tho moving of the team.” 

Nor is Mr. Tennyson English only on tho Saxon side 
of his genius. With the force and simplicity which flow 
froim this soiu’ce he combines a love of symbol drawn from 
th^ mixed Norse and Npnnan elements of our race. He 

S aints equally facts and truths*— the inner and tho outer 
Pe of man — and disceyns their correspondences. Ho is a 
master both of epithets which depict what is seen, and of 
types which convoy what is signified. We will not now 
: pause to instance his power of reproducing the actual. It 
is not the less actual with him because so often suffused by 
the glow of his owp mind. Tim deep o^naturb, ever the 
^me in i^lf, changes with the tints of the heavens ahpvo 
It* takes from them Its divinest beauty, and mirrors on its 
bosomt else cold and 4nn, 

Sinnmer k^Ies qf Eden lying in dark puyple spheres of soa.** 


Tliis faculty at once to portray and to ennoble reality; is 
one, however, which the present poet shares with idl poets 
A gift more special to himself is that of presenting the 
tinitlis of our spiritual life in typos. As an illustration* 
may cite the ** Morto d* Arthur,” wherein, as in a parable* 
the vanishing of old legendary romance, with all ita poetfr} 
train, is set forth; while the bells of the Christinas-morn* tp 
which the sleeper wakes, intimate that Christian civilisor 
tion wliieli is indeed the re-appoarance pf the romance in a 
fuller and holier development. ” Ulysses” is another exam- 
ple. In the rcstloss desire of the Ithacan king 

** To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stai*8” 

arc unfolded the aspirations of the soul which the tilings 
of sense cannot content, and which still yearns for a world 
beyond. ’ , 

Whether, tlien, wo regard, on the one hand, that love for 
reality, or, oh the other, that love for typo, which mai k our 
complex race, wo find Alfi’cd Tennyson admirably , fitted to 
represent it. A sense equally keen of material things, and 
of their inner suggestions, enables him with uncommon 
felicity to blend fact with imagination. Ho never shuns 
what is plain or familiar, but raises it either by its direct 
connection with the heart and mind, or by the pervading 
spirit of his design. Sometimes an object, prosaic in itself , 
gains value from its mere position, as a stunted tree hocomoe 
weird and significant when backed by a Imid sunset. He 
fears not . to break ground on tho homeliest sm'face of life, 
knowing that every atom of it coheres by virtue of a Divine 
law beneath. A few bars of the simplest and most familiar 
music often prelude and flow into his noblest straina; Take, 
for example, tho introductory lines of ” Godiva 

" I awaited for the train at Coventry; 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 

To watch the three toll spires ; and there X shaped 

• The city's ancient legend into this.” 

The poem, thus ushered in by a. literal description of the 
life of to-day, is one of the writer’s most heroic pictures ; yet 
so skilfully is tho transition managed firom tho qotual to tho 
ideal that each enhances the other. We livp all the more 
in the remote because we behold it from tho present. Tho 
effect is like that of looking upon the sea from a window. 
Now and then in a lino the legendary past is brought 
strikingly home to us by an epithet or allusion which 
applies equally to our own times. How fine is the lino in 
« Uly$BOS 1” V 

* Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” y 

Windy Troy, swept by the same gusts that drive 

over an English wold I Again, in the same :poomr-*r. ^ ; ' 

. It may bo wo shall touch the happy isles, 1 

And Soo the gi’eat Achilles wAow 1M . 

If in, many of these ideal pieces we thus find, rdialising 
touches of homely fact, their author gives On the other* 
hand, a few genial sketches which, having a matter^f-faot 
basis, are nevertheless touched with^^e wjinn lights of ima^ 


Authors of rapeiv in the NAxtoKAi M.iqAzurs reserve the right of Trauslatloa. 
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f Waterproof’s Monologue” is exactly a case |)oeiSi lul^tho ” Two Voices” at once reveals tho 

iipitist be read as a whole. Meanwhile, what kind *of tmM influeslbe exerted by the writer. Ho rarely 


of that glorious pasty oommemorated in proaohesi rarely draws direct iessons iW»n objeotaxMr events, 

m the lUiMer of Wordsworth. Ho seldom writes a poem 
’T pasty eostly made. developing a simple truth in action, as 

^ ^ ona pigeon, lark and leveret lay, grand instance of the latter poeVs ** Laodamia.” The 

“ * 1@£$iiifeil8 of the rook, with golden yolks mode of Tennyson is rather to surround you with all tho ^ 

Simbodied and itdellied f* , associations of a feeling, to steep you in its atmosphere, and 

The dish should by all means bo served up at a pic-nic of to let it suggest its own morals. Ho knows welUhat to stir 


tho Muses. Seriously, this interplay of fact and fancy is one 
Of the poet’s most wholesome attributes. It makes poetry 
practical, and subtracts nothing from its dignity. The 


the dormant life of the heart, to make us conscious of our 
inmost syrapatliies and yearnings, is so surely a moral work, 
that all IdnUs of particular morals must flow out of it. Even 


brightest planets ore not those that need tho tolcbcope. Mon in the “ In Memoriam ” we do not trace any ethical design 
will all the more accord genius its place on high when they in particular. It is the general influonee of love auperior to 
And its rays streaming tln-ough tho chinks of their dwellings, change and death, rather than any sj^edal lesson, of which 
and gilding tho habitual circumstances of their lives. we arc conscious. We stand in the presence of a grief, and 

We might multiply instances of Tennyson’s power to suffer; tho intomsity of that suffenng makes us aware dtho 
harmonise tho romantic with tlic familiar. His usual art in grandeur of our being, and awakens in us the instinct of im- 
tliis respect lias, however, scarcely been true to him in the mortality— an instinct never absent when emotion is most 
Princess.” In spite of its delicious lyrics, its noble pas- vital. Thus from wiiat we can endure wo learn to whut 
sagos of description, and its fine lesson, wc have never been we may aspire. 

able to forget how thoroughly the poem merits its author’s ’Throughout Mr. Tennyson’s poems the Same law is 
definition, A Medley.” That Inr avows it to be one is a evinced. His moral power consists in his sway over the 
proof of his design, not a justification of it. Ancient battle- emotions. The sweet sad, retrospect of youthful love, as in 
fields and modem lecture-rooms, tl»e wai*-cry of the mailed the ” Gardener’s Daughter;” the pathos of an early dcatli, 
warrior and the pretty chatter of the blue>siucking, are not as in the ” May Queen ;” the resuscitation of old-world 
congruous. Touches of even poetic comedy will not blend forms, ranged in the hall of memory like statues, -r-their 
with epic narrative. The exquisite skill which enables tlic grief, their pride, their passion still there, but softened into 
writer to rise from the common to the ideal will not avail monumental calm ; — these aiu the spells by which, rather 
him also for his descent : the elevation once won must bo than by express appeals to conscience, this poet teaches and 


writer to rise from the common to the ideal will not avail 
him also for his descent : the elevation once won must bo 


maintained. Transition from the familiar to the heroic is purifies. Sometiines he clothes a moral in allegory, as in 


possible ; but not alternation between them. 


“Tho Palace of Art ;” sometimes, as m “Locktlcy Hall” and 


Another national characteristic of Mr. Tennyson, — one in " Maud,” social wrongs and conventions rouse him to in- 


whieli springs, too, from our passion for the real, — ^is that 
precise and illustrative style which in his Uiost metaphy- 
sical or inipassi(*uod moods presci’vcs him from vagueness 


vcctivc ; but these arc exceptions to his general method. 

Of all the poems now touched upon, “ Maud” is perhaps 
the one most open to objection. The heaiilessucss which 


and iljai)Sody. No one better than ho understands tho dis- often undcilies the smooth forms of civilisation is no doubt 
tiuetion between tho poet and tlie philosopher. His reason- a lit theme lor poetic anathema; and the stern ministry of 
ings, however clo.se, .seldom involve abstract propositions, war may liavc its uses in rousing the donnant humanities 
but arc drawn ft’orn emotions common to iill men, and con- uf a nation. But it mu.st over bo deplored that such a 
voyod in examples that ai)peal to the senses. Thus, in the njinistry should bo ncecUul. War, whether viewed physically 
“Two Voices,” when he rccoids the argument of the sceptic, moiaJly, can only rightly exist for ends of peace and 
ho trusts to no mere statement, however eloquent, of the biotlicihood ; and it is because the poet of “Maud” falls to 
Irausitoriness of human hopes and feelings, but embodies it insist upon this truth, that, whatever tho beauty of his lay 
in images profoundly pathetic and solemn : p.xrts, its general tone wins no heai'ty and lasting echoes. 

, llcvorting from the moral to tho imaginative qualities of 

: diea ; Mr Tennyson, Vo .nust not onut to notfeo a polr of oh. 

Wilt thou find passion, pain, or prido 1 raetcnsation almost dramatic, except that it deals with 

. * * - - ^ classes rather than with individuals. His “ iBiiono” is as 


His libtlo daughter, whose swoot faco 
He kiss’d, taking a last embraco, 
Becomes dishonour to her race : 

llis sous grow up that bear his name ; 
Some grow to honour, some to shame,— 
But he is still to praise or blame. 

Ho will not hoar tho north-wind rave, 
Nor, moaning, household -riiel tor ciavo 
Fi'om winter rains that beat lus grave. 


[ tr^Iy Greek as bis “ Gardener’s Daughter” is English. Take, 
again, from the “Vi.sion of Fair AVomon,” Cleopatra, tho 
crowned “Egypt,” exclaiming of herself and Mai*k Antony, 

“ Wo rodo sublime 

On Fortune's neck : wo sat os god by god : 

The Nilus would havo risen beforo his timo. 

And flooded, at our, nod/* 

and contrast her with “Tlic Daughter of the WaiTior G^lo- 
adite,” who in her filial sacrifice 
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High Up the vapours fold and nwini ; 

Around him broods the twilight dim ; “ Went emptied of all joy, 

The placo he knew fergetteth him.’ ” Leaving the danoe and song, 

In the same way, when the better will returns (and the Lo,iving the olive-gardens far below, 

poet at the close makes us fully understand that the argu- Leavmg the promise of her bridal bower, 

ment, cither for good or for evil, derives its foice from tho vallovs of mpo-loaded vinos that glow 

will), he takes care to depict reviving faith in fornis that go Beneath tho battled tower,* 

straight to the eye and heart. Wc havcfpictnres of the Sab- How perfect a transition from the prodigal outpouring of 

bath-morn, of worship, of family gi’oups ; a line or two of voluptuous life, the quick tide of African blood, to the scrip. 


naked thought is quickly illustrated by a page of example. 
One more instaUpe gf fwiDtion rendered into circumstance 
teun^g>,s by it| fr | | i||S|i r ng pathos: 


' Tears bf thefRdower when he sees 
long lost form that sleep reveals, 
And hits his waking sms, and feels 
Her placo is empty— like these.” 


tural lament and Judaean imagery of the Hebrew maid i 
The ml the lines just quoted upbraids ns. Wo 
ought before io*1bavc noticed a charm in Tennyson so special 
as this. Perhaps no poet has equalled him in his sense of 
rhythm and the fitness of veibal sounds to ideas and emo. 
tions. In the following lines Who does not hear as well as 
see 




Myriads of rivulo^ bunying iiivoufi:li th^ burn, 

' The moan of doves in mmemoM ehns. 

And tBurmiiring of innomerable bees 

or catch the boom of artHlery in such a repetition aa this: 

** Gannon to right of thorn, 

Gannon to left of them, ■ 

Cannon In fhont of t]iem<^olle 3 f d and thundered T 
But enough ; to his power of conveying feeling and senssr 
tion by rhythm every page of the wyiter bears witness. 

Wo must now take leave of a poet than whom we have 
had hone more thoroughly English ; few with a wider range 
-qf power, abler to seize the traits of outward life, or to clothe 
human truths with material beauty. Our universal impulses, 
our subtlest intuitions alike acknowledge him. Ho can rivet 
by images of the heroic and enduring, or surprise to tears 
by a reniembered odour. He knocks at the secret chambers 
of the emptions, and they come forth at his signal. In his 
verso, as in a procession, the most varied forms of heart- 
experience pass before us, — feelings made palpable to sight*— 
real, but refined from the accidents of reality — ^no toil in 
their aspects, no dust on their garments, On they come — 
bright, Sager, mouniful, nr august, but all immortal — all born 
of the soul, and bearing her amaranth. Thus they maroh by, 
— and they march to music. 

Of a writer so endowed it is no accusation to say that 
ho seldom reaches the sublime. Grandeur and solemnity 
^ lie has i but not often combined with them that suddenness 
which electrifies, and of which his Balaclava lyric is an ex- 
ample. A taste perhaps too exquisite restrains him for the 
most part from that abandonment to impulse which is the 
condition of pure sublimity. Under this head ho has little 
that cau.be ranked with the colossal forms of Keats’ “Hy- 
perion,” with terrible glimpses of the soul in Shelley’s 
tragedy, with the anthem of Coleridge in the Vale of Cha- 
inouni, or with the trance in w^ich Wordsworth descried 
the intimations of immortality. With Tennyson wo walk 
as over a table-land of poetry, with hamlets in the vale, and 
.B])aciou 8 stretches of view across a varied country to the 
ocean-line beyond. He rarely scales the heights revealed 
only by lightnings, or gazes down upon the boiling surges. 

Already the poet’s fame stands serene on its column: 
we lay our garland at its base. 


BIABRITZ. 

SoM» two or three hundred whitewashed houses,— houses 
which are offensively white, and whoso arrogant affectation 
of cleanliness is almost felt as a personal affront, — ^with oister 
wooden shutters, painted green or yellow, standing irregu- 
larly oti the cliffs and higher ground, and crowded together 
in a most disorderly manner in the low part of the town, so 
as to Conn one long irregular street ; suoh is the seaside- 
villago of Biarritz, or, as it is called by its inhabitants, 
Biarrit.s, the favourite resort of Spanish grandees, and of 
the Kmprsss bSug^ie. Just now the little village teems 
vrith lire> for the Emperor, the Empress, and the Frinco 
Imperial are there. After them throngs half Paris ; Spain, 
as wo have said, is largely represented ; and there are Eng- 
lish, Bussians, and Garmabs in such large numbers, that 
every possible acoosamodation Biamts oan offer seems in-' 
sufficient even for ^etn^ Only walk from the “ Place*’ down 
tdtthe “ Vieux Post,” from thence up the cliff to the Atalaja, 
then down the' cliff and along tht sands to the “Chftteau de 
rEmpereur,” and you will no longer wonder to hear that; 
fabulous sums are p^d i(k A be 4 , even in a stable, an 4 that 
at famine ^oe. “Bia^ts is ft;i^”JtBuirrits is 
wow4ed,!f "Biarrits is overilawing,” giv^,^ no idea of 
; the numb^ it can in some mysterious nmner be made, to 
cQptamt, Under pr^ circumstances it would be almost 
an expia^tion to say ^at sitting-rooms are unknown or 
unapprepia^d atBiarrits, that every room is a bedroom, and 
nearly every bedroom has two beds 15 it 5 but even that fact 


does not account for the numbers onf^soes now;. Even sqj^ 
posing it possible to imagine all the 
away fbr the niglit, who shall say wln^ oftibe l^iet* ' 

apparel ? Where vanish those nmrveu^# 
bone, crinoline, silk, lace, gauze, mus^i. aH .other 
mysteries of female dress which enciixle some 

diminutive form ? It is sheer nonsense to tatlS'o^'fbldingaud 
putting away. Why, the “ blanchissouso” cannot do tliat 
to the petticoats eVen 1 She ties them, two together, to the 
end of a long pole, and carries them thi’ough the streets Bke 
a banner; and they not only wiU but mtist “stand alone.”/ 
One can fancy the whole vast fabric, with the superincum- 
bent lighter draperies, set up at night like a warrior’s tCnt,' 
under which the owner is stretched in graceful rOposo. 

Indeed, from the middle of July to the end of September 
Biarrits is a mystery, a marvel — almost an impossibility. 
All the fashionable world dif the courts of Francb and Spain 
crowded into small comfortless lodgings, and eaten up by 
fleas! some of the wealthiest people in Europe having 
their dinners sent in from a “restaurant” or “traifceur,”attd 
consuming it in their bedrooms, or having the use of a 
dining-room conjointly with eight or ten other families ^ the 
most lavish expenditure with the smallest possible return 
in any thing and every thing: such is the rule of existence 
during those two months.* 

Before or after them yon must go, if you wish really to 
enjoy Biarrits, which has, indeed, a quite peculiar fascina- 
tion ; one that arises more from what it has not than from 
what it has. It has no trees, no shade, no hill and dale, no 
grassy slopes ; there is one glare of sunshine on a sandy 
shore, and nothing more inland. But the one beauty, thb 
one cliarm of Blasts, is the sea, the vast expanse of tho 
Bay of Biscay ; a beauty to be felt and not described, and 
fin* tho due appreciation of which the reader had bettor go 
Mud see it. ' 

Closely connected with this is a pleasure of a more mate- 
rial nature, namely, the batliing. Come with me, dear deader, 
to the “ Vieux Port,” and we will see it. We follow the nar- 
row irregpilar street, already spoken of, which leads down to 
the favourite bathing-place. A neck of land, a high cUff, 
stretches into the sea on each side of us, and between those 
two promontories is the “ Vieux Port,” — thosmall bay whoso 
water is nearly always smooth. 

We pass tho twenty cabins for bathers, which form a 
semicircle at the head of the bay, and take our seat on the 
white sands which lie between these cabins — “ baroques,” . 
I as they are called — ^and the sea* And now, 1 do assure you; 
that if all you know of sea-bathing is, that you have i^eu 
rattled into a few feet of salt-water in some crazy old ma- 
chine, and have there plunged solemnly into a dark hole, to 
be solaced during your stay by the lUBfrighted screams of 
children, and the shrieks of women undergoing the same 
dread ordeal, but with less fortitude (md less forbearance 
than yourself,— ^if this is all you know, you will be astonished 
at the scene in the midst of which you Bud yourself. From 
one of the “ baroques ” behind you comes a lady in what 
might have been the model Bloomer costume : long trow- 
sers' of black woollen serge and a frock of tho same, full and 
short, reaching the knees, conBned at the waist by a leathern 
girdle, and fitting close to the throat. 

This is the costume “de rigueur,” without which no 
creature of woman-kind may go into the sea. Of course it 
is open to addition^ and improvements. Of the fonnor class 
ore list shoes, almost essential in walking over the sands to 
and horn the “ baroque” to the sea ; and there is the little 
oBslan cap, trimmed with quillings of scarlet or blue worsted- 
braid, and of very bewitching effect; and the large cBsld^ 
eopk, reaching to the knees, which is taken off at the wol^a ' 
ed^,. and put on aa soon as the bather leaves the eeia» ; 

Among the improvements wo may class t|ie 
of dress, Ac., with some bright-coloured worste^aid. But 
what excuse con be offered for the adoption ^laCe sleeves 
and collars and oCnd braoetsts Inths se% said tbs Kke pretty 
imbecilities? ■'.'.■/.■i 'v-.r ' 


Tdfi- STATIONAt'' SiAOAZINiL 


Lent fathers, brothers, and husbands should hero unduly 
e:ttt4b| me give notice that the man’s costume is more 
jttshCjitible of ornament than tiat of the woman ; a fact 
irhlah lias hot been lost sight of by tlie "lords of the crcsr 
tioh,’* as wo shall see. At present we will accompany our 
young lady to the bath. As soon as she leaves the " bata- 
quo," slie is joined by a "baigneur" or “baignousc," holding 
in his or her hand a pair of gourds; they walk over the sands 
together, and if she does not know how to swim, the gourds 
are tied round her waist before she stops into the sea. Bo 
sure, that if she dips her head or takes three or four plunges, 
she is an Englishwoman ; the French do not think this at all 
, essential ; and a Frenchwoman walks into the water, lies 
down on her back, and floats out to the rope stretched 
across the mouth of the bay, or strikes out to swim, taking 
the greatest possible care to keep her Ijcad out of the water. 
Tlie number of good swimmers — incn, women, and children 
—whom you will see in one (i&y will astonidi you ; and all 
those who cannot swim and float arc Icai’iiing to do so: very 
easy with the help of gourds, and very pleasant in this de- 
liciously warm water. 

The cimtumo fyr mankind — also " do vigucur” — ^is a pair 
of loose cotton or woollen trow^sers and a tunic fastened 
tound the waist by a band, and^ mostly with very short 
sleeves. But whereas the woman’s dress is invariably black, 
that of the man may be chosen of any colour or sliadc of 
colour. Light blue, pink, lilac, i*ecl, &c. arc in great vogue, 
and b(3ing in cotton, are worn without ornament. But tiie 
" great swells” have costiimes of dark woollen stuff, puiple 
or crimson; and these arc trimmed with large pearl buttons, 
each as big as a half-crown, placed in a row down the out- 
side of the trowsors, and the tunic in a like manner ela- 
borately ornamented. It is, however, less amusing to watch 
these people than to take jmur scat on the cliff or the sai^ 
* some fine morning in J unc, and watch some of the Biarrots, 
as the inhabitants of Biarrits call themselves, take their 
first bath in the season. There are men and women bathing, 
quite, a troop of thorn ; each one stops at the water’s edge, 
wets his or her finger, and makes the sign of the cross, and 
then splash, splash, splash — they are all in, diving, float- 
ing, swimming, moving with as much case and freedom in 
the water as on land. Their first batli is always what they 
call a " bain Anglais,” or " bain do santS for the two are 
synonyms, and mean a good vigorous swim straight out 
and straight home again. Or go, if you will, to the beach, 
after the diligence from Bayonne has come in on a Sunday 
morning, and watch those nine or ten youths who raced to- 
gether from the " bureau” to the " Vieux Tort,” and who, 
after a few miiiutcs in the " baraques,” have re-appeared in 
pink, sky-blue, and lilac. . Ten chanceH to one they have a 
preliminary game at leap-frog on the hot sand ; after which, 
shouting and laughing like so many schoolboys, they throw 
themselves into the water, and swim to that bit of rock that 
stands up alone in the bay, and is never quite covered at 
high water. They stand and sit there, a picturesque group, 
with their bright-coloured, dress and rapid veheineirt ges- 
ticulations. At a given signal they arc all off; sonic, with 
outstretched arms and stiff body, have dropped into the 
water like a stone — will dive and re-apjiear at any distance, 
where you least expet to see them ; others have turned 
a summerset, sometimes two, in the air, disappcai for an 
instant, and then rise with a spring, and throw another 
summerset ; whilst the remainder, who have simply plunged 
ill, swim one after another, and continue the game of leap- 
frog begun on the shofe. 

One thing worthy of n0t6 is, that they enjoy themselves 
and annoy no others. Oirls, women, and children are bathing 
near them ; but no ott^ will have reason to resent any word 
or action of theirs. 

^^come a husband and v^fe, also fi*om Bayonne, which 
or siic miles distant. The BayonnaiseS are famed 
||iljg|B|^eanty, and justly ; — ^Is she not pretty, with those 
'IWl Bi pWbtck eyes, the clear brown skin, abd folds of glossy 
hairf^jliisband and wife sWira out together; then She ittunis, 


and a maid appears at the edge of the water with a small 
child wrapped in a shawl. They have two children, one 
about four, the, other some two years old; and no one but 
papa must give thorn their first bath. We will Watch the 
youngest, who springs into its father’s wet arras, and, being 
in mortal dread of the water, seises his black beard with 
both tiny hands, and presses its small Soft face against that 
hairy shrine. And here I must say, that whatever opinion 
wo may hold of the French as a nation or as individuals, there 
is no man or woman, more especially the latter, who can 
see a Frenchman and his child without admiration. 

Our bearded friend, with many caresses, strokes the small 
amis, loosens their hold, and, considerably to his comfort, 

: succeeds in placing one rotmd his neck and holds the other. 
You can see, as ho stands there, that ho is pointing out those 
boys swimming so fearlessly, the men jumping from the 
rook, the ladies floating with their gourds. Then lie calls 
one of the boys, who comes leaping towards him to make 
baby laugh, — for any French boy seems at any time ready 
to play wiili any baby ; and soon we have baby stretching 
out its arms to tlie boy in tlie water. Meanwhile papa him- 
self will Wash the wee face, rub the little limbs as he walks 
slowly on : baby is soon in the water, and the first bath is 
taken in the most satisfactory manner. This gentleman 
came with carriage and servants to give his children their 
first bath ; but Jean Baptiste and Leontine--" baigneur” and 
“ baigneiise” — are every whit as tender and as careful that 
their boy Artlmr shall not contract any dread of the water, 
and that his first bath at three years old shall not IVigliten 
him. Ask them how it is that they can swim and float and 
dive and progi*ess in that very extraordinary manner, 
coming towards you like the ghost in the Corsican Brothers^ 
—treading the water 1 think they call it,— they will say 
that the key to the whole aflair is, " ne pas avoir pour,”— 
have faith, and you are bjjoyant. 

The children of the bathers have never known what it is 
to be afraid of the water, as you will agiee when you see 
what must be called " a shoal” of them, from flve to ten or 
twelve years old, disporting themselves. The younger ones 
have on small gourds : little tadpoles, how they got on 1 
’J’hcy have reached that boat anchored in the bay, and 
are crawling in and seated all round the edg^ of it. Boon 
they jump in again ; and now they have past the mouth of 
the bay, and are in the open sea; but the guard of the 
“ Societe de Sauvotago” — the Humane Society — stationed 
on the rock projecting into the sea, has seen tlicm, and with 
an " Aliens 1 allons ! hu-up 1 ” by way of warning, recalls 
! them. They come back, and find sport in the bay ; fbr there 
is an Englishman swimming out slowly and laboriously. 
Tife or tlnee of them are acquaintances of his ; so they fom 
themselves into a body-guard of the most tantalising de- 
scription, and swim against him, and before him, and round 
him, and dive under him ; whilst he, progressing slowly and 
surely, looks about him with a broad good-natured smile. 

How do we English figure in this strange scene ? We 
are, as usual, distihet, and often peculiar; a certain direct- 
ness of purpose distinguishes uS any Where and every wheje, ' 
in the water as on land. An Englishman intends to take a 
bath, and he takes it ; swims a certain distance and returns, 
dri'sBcs himself, puts his hat firmly on his head, and retires 
conscious of having done the business, and of course deriving 
a certain gratification froUa that fact.^ Me takes a "bain 
Anglais,’* which, as every body knows, ie- a bath for Uio 
sake of liis health ; be has some object in vieW, and cannot 
bathe throe or four times a-day in an aimless, purposeless 
way 08 the French and Spaniards do, merely to enjoy them- 
selves, luxuriate in the water, and paks away the time. Of 
course where ve? there are English people there are 
people, — ^people who consciously or unconsciously offer them- 
selves as obj^bts of ridicule to every one about them. Boo, 
here ik a lady in bathing costunie who has on a large straw 
hat. The hats ore coinmonly worn in the roorniug and after- 
noon. when the sun is hot ; but why has she a long white 
veil tied round it which reaches her waist? and why does 
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nblule action and life, nor ignore those brood questions of 
poliby vlucb vitally affect social welbbeing. 

Attractiveness of subject and of treatment will be studied 
in every departraont. Tales will occupy considerable space; 
as the names in the published list of Contributors will 
readily suggest. Essays, varieties of Travel and Adven- 
ture, hun^irotts tetcliM, and occasional reports of Public 
Amusements, find due place. In a word, the Conduc- 
tors hold that through amusement to instruction is the lew 
of success, and that Wisdom and Mirth are not necessarily 
nnmarriageable personages. 

The features thus indicated will show tliat great variety 
is aimed at. .But this variety, the Conductor? trust, will 
be pervaded by oneness of design, giving to each detail its 
appropriate place, and its due bearing upon a general result. 
They would have their mental edifice resemble a spacious, 
well-built, and richly-furnished Palace, where one passes 
from the grave council-chamber to the social banquoting- 
hall, not by a step, but by gradual approaches ; where even 
the pleasant chat of the ante-room touches at times upon 
august themes ; where ten*aco and balcony not only adorn 
but dignify ; and where from some grand commanding site 
the horizon lies open liko a noble future. 


THE SALTTTATION. 

BY SIS a SA8TT.AXB, miSIDSNT OV TUB BOTAL ACADEMY. 


** Tax Salutatiox** is one of the most characteristic works 
which we could have selected to exemplify the qualities of 
Sir Charles Eastlake's stylo. As, however, we purpose 
hereafter to present our readers . with a Portrait of Sir 
Charles, accompanied by a full account and estimate of his 
works, we shall say little in the way of criticism here. 

The scene of “ Tho Salutation’* is just such as might bo 
witnessed in any rural spot near tho great towns of Italy, 
where the humbler class of the priesthood — accomplished, 
devoted, content to be the pastors of a simple peasantry — ai’e 
- regarded with a filial affection nearly unknown to our colder 
manners. It is, as usual, the young and the Women who are 
tho chief depositaries of the simple piety of their race, and the 
artist has rightly chosen them as its fittest representatives. 
None but a man familiar with Italy could have so accurately 
portrayed the people of a land where, as Alfieri says, “ the 
plant man” grows in its most perfect proportions. The group 
is one that the photograph itself might bring from the neigh- 
bourhood of Florence or Borne. The action of the ^y, his 
simple advance, the loving pout of his lips, exactly typify 
the relations of the people to their pastors, — and these too 
the photograph might give us ; but it could not catch all 
passing traits of animation and feeling which grace this 
picture of CathoUo Italy in 'its best aspect. 


WELLINGTON’S MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL’S. 

So the proposed monument to Wellington in St. Paxil’s is 

t thrown open to the competition of artists ofall coun- 
This is a sort of liberality against which we must 
‘ oqr .protest. If the principle of encouragement to 
nal ^ .if to be acted upon at all, a monument to Wel- 
lington is pxiseiaely the case that demands such fosterage, 
it is well, indeed, to be cosmopolitan in our sympathies ; but 
it'^ a still more urgent duty to be patriotic. But genius is 
of lie country. True, and the recognition of its various de- 
velopinents is the necessary result of a cultivated and liberal 
taste. Nevertheless, in an appreciation of foreign art, we 
must net forgot that we have schools of art at home which 
invite a reciprocal interest. These schools can only be che- 
rished bvJ^e patronage. 

WMjHEi'aLnt that whore a selection depends upon local 
partijfip^llll^ors will sometimes be committed. But, in a 


matter of national magnitude, care may surely be taken to 
select umpires so qualified as to guard against the chance 
of mistake. It is a libel iipon British sculptors, some of whom 
have a European fame, to suppose that foreign succours 
are required, in the case before us, to avert an art-defeat. 
With respect to WeUinglon, his birth w^ British, his Jiis* 
tory is British; Ids tomb is in the mausbleum of oUr empire. 
Let his monument be the work of British hands. , 



THE STEBEOSCOPE: 

ITS HISTOXY, THBOBY, AND ATriHCATlON, 

I BY Bin DAVID BBBW8TER, K.ll., F.n.S., dto. 

J. JETistorp, 

The name JStereoieqpe^ from the Greek words errrprdf solids 
and aKorrth to sec, has been given to an instrument of re- 
cent invention, for exhibiting in true relief and apparent 
solidity all objects, or groups of objects, by combining into 
one picture two representations of these objects on a piano, 
as seen separately by eaoh eye. 

If we hold up a thih book between our two eyes, v^ith 
its back towards ua, and at the distance of about a foot, we 
shall see the back and the two sides of the book when both 
eyes are open ; but if wo shut the right eye, we shall see 
with tbo hft eye only the back and the loft side of tho book; 
and if wo shut tho kft eye, we shall see only tho back and 
the right side of it. Or, to use a more homely illustration, 

I when wo shut tho eye, we see only the rigid side of our 
nose with tho right eye ; and when we shut tho right eye, 
we see only tho kft side of our nose with the left eye. And, 
in general, when wo look at any solid object whatever, tho 
right eye sees parts of it towaids the right hand not seen 
by tho left eye, and the left eye sees parts of it towards the 
loft hand not seen by the right eye. Ilonco we arrive at the 
first and fundamental truth on which the theory and con- 
struction of tho Stereoscope depend, viz. ; 1, When wo look 
with two eyes upon any solid body or object whoso parts 
are at different distances fi^)m us, tho picture of it which wo 
see with the right eye, or tho image of it which is fonned 
on the retina of the right eye, is differout from the picture 
of it which wo see with the left eye, or from tho image of 
it which is formed on the retina of the loft eye. 

This important fact was known to Euclid more than 
20(M years ago, and was illustrated by him in tho case of a 
sphere, the pictures of which as seen by each eye ho proved 
to- be dissimilar. Upwards of 1500 years ago, Galen de- 
scribed the different pictures formed on each oyo in tho 
vision of, a column. Baptista Porta, in 1598, repeats Uio pro- 
position of Euclid on tho vision of a sphere with one and 
both eyes ; and he quotW the experiments of Galen on the 
vision of a bolonm with both eyes, and with each |||p alter^ 
nately. ^ Leonardo daTinci was well acquainted the 
sam^ f^ts; and Aguilonius,^ in 1018, wrote a whole book 
on the vision of solids (rd oreprd, ta eterm) with one and 
both eyes, and explained the dissimilarity of the picturos 
thus seen by the observer.; ‘ 

Optical writers of more recent times, such as Dr. Smith 
of Cambridge, Mr. Harris, and pr. Porterfield, were all ac- 
quainted with the dissimilarity of the pictures of solids' as 
seen by each eye sopariitely ; and henco we see tilio extreme 
injustice of tho claim made by Mr. Wheatstone to bo the 
discoverer of this truth. In quoting the experiments of* 
Leonardo da Vinci, Mr. Wheatstone maintains that he was 
not aware ” i^at the object (a sphere) precented a different 
appearance to each eyef' and he adds, he failed to oheerve 

* Opticerum liM mb, PkUouyhia Jexta ae MatimnaHch uUIm, Folio. 
Antverpiee, ISIS. 
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thS$/ aMno to my hwwUdyo^ 1m Bupyilied 

the omteiioh. The projfitition ef t0o obviouidy dUotmUarj^ 
turei m ^ two retinm^ wHm a ein^ ol^eet i§ viewed^ w/Uk 
the optk ttxee convergef muBt iket^ore he regarded m a new 
fact in the theory of Tliia elaini to a discovery made 

2000 years a£[0 by £hiclld| and explained and illttstrated by 
BQ many ofliis distinguished auccessorsi is the, more remark- 
able, as Mr. Wheatstone, though he may have never seen 
the writings of Euclid or Galen, makes rejicatod rofercnco 
.to the observations of Porta and Aguilonius, in which the 
discovery is distinctly described. 

The second fundamental truth on which the theory and 
coiistruotion of the Stereoscope depend is : 2, When the two 
dissimilar pictures of any solid body, as seen by each eye 
separately, superimposed, or laid the one above the other 
by the convergency of the axes of the two eyes, the object 
which those pictures represent is seen in relief, or as a solid 
body, with its di^ent parts at different distances from the 
observer. ^ 

Although this truth is not distinctly stated either by 
Euclid or Galen, wo can hardly supi>ose that they were 
ignorant of It, as it is a necessary result of their observations. 

* Since we do see an object in true relief by both oyes, and 
since the picture of the object which wo see is fonned by 
the superposition of the one dissimilar picture above the 
other, the vision in Tclicf is the necessary result of tho com- 
bination of the pictures. They must have known it simply 
as a fact, though they did not know its cause. 

Baptista Porta and Aguilonius, however,' were well ac- 
quainted with this second truth. In explaining the experi- 
ments of Galen on tho dissimilarity of the pictures of an 
object as seen by each eye and by both, Porta employs the 
annexed diagram, which is much more distinct than that 



whicli is given by the Greek physician. ** I^et a,” he says, 
**be the pupil of the right eye, b that of the left, and dc the 
body to bo seen. When we look at the body with both eyes, 
we see n o, while with tlie left eye we see e r, and with the 
right eye o h. But if it is soon with one eye, it will be seen 
otUeiwiao ; for when the left eye s is shut, the body o n, on 
the left side, will bo seen in b o ; but when the right eye a 
is shut, the laody cn will bo seen in pe ; whereas when both 
eyes are opened at the same time it will be seen in on.” 
Bbrta tMjk proceeds to explain these results by quoting the | 
pasBage^R}m Galon in which he supposes the observer to 
repeat those experiments when he is looking at a solid 
column. lu tho preceding diagram we see not only the 
principle but the construction of the Ocular Storooscopo, or 
the method by which we combine the two pictures by lookf 
ing at a point between them and tho observer, or ^yond 
the pictures. Tho two dissimilar pictures are represented by 
H E ; the picture as seen by one eye by bo; the picture as 
seen by the other by e f and the picture of the solid column 
in full relief by no, as produced midway between the two 
dissimilar pictures k o and f b by their union, precisely as in 
the Btercoscopo. 

The important subject of which we are treating has been 
discussed by Aguilonius with singular ingenuity ; and his 
• observations are so interesting, that wo shall give them in 
his owtt;Words. ** When one objecC’ he says, is seen with 


two eyes, the angles at the vertices the optical pyramids 
(vis. H A F, obe) are not always equal for beside the direct 
view, in which the pyramids ought to be equal, into what- 
ever directions both eyes are turned they receive pictures 
of the objects under unequal angles, the greater of which is 
that whiolsis terminated at the nearer eye, and the lesser 
that which regards tho remoter oyo. This, I think, is per- 
fectly evident ; but I consider it as worthy of admiration, 
Itoto it happerit that bodies seen by both eye» are mt all con- 
fused and shapelesst though we view them by the optical 
axes fixed on the bodies themselves. For greater bodies 
seen under greater angles appear lesser bodies under lesser 
angles. If, therefore, one and the same body which is in 
I reality greater with one eye, is seen less on account of tho 
! inequality of the angles in which the pyramids are termi- 
nated, the body itself must assuredly be seen greater or less 
at the same time, and to the same person that views it ; and 
therefore, since the images in each eye ai‘e dissimilar (minime 
sibi congrmnt), the rcjfi’escntation of the object must appear 
confused and disturbed (confusa aeperturhaia) to the primary 
sense." In order to understand this passage, we may state, 
as a well-known fact, that in binoculai’ portraits the distance 
between the tip of the nose and tho tip of the ear is gi*cater 
in the one picture thaii in the other, and consequently the 
lino joining these pqints subtends a greater angle in the one 
than in tho other. When these two lines, therefore, are com- 
bined, Aguilonius concludes that the vision of the tip of tho 
nose and tho tip of the car must bo confused, as the ends of 
tho liiiie.s cannot bo united. 

** This view of the subject," he continues, " is certainly 
consistent .with reason ; but what is truly wonderful is, that 
It is not correct, fur b^ies are seen clearly and distinctly 
with both eyes when the optic axes are converged upoh them. 
The reason of this, I think, is, that the bodies do not appear 
to be single because the apparent images which are formed 
from each of them in separate eyes exactly coalesce {sihi 
mutuo exacte congruunt)^ but because tho common sense im- 
parts its aid equally to each eye, exerting its own power 
equally in tho same manner as the eyes are converged by 
means of their optical axes. Whatever body, therefore, each 
eye sees with the eyes conjoined, tho common sense makes 
a single notion, not composed of tho two whicli lielong to 
each eye, but belonging and accommodated to the iniagina- 
tivo faculty to which it (the common sense) assigns it." . 

Now though tho explanation hero given of the distinct 
appearance of the solid composed of two dissimilar pictures 
is not correct, yet Aguilonius clearly asserts tho second truth, 
that though the unequal lines and angles do not coalesce, 
yet the body is seen distinctly and in its true solidity, in 
consequence of the combination of tho two pictures of it as 
seen by each eye. 

From these details it is manifest that the two funda- 
mental truths on which tho Stereoscope depends were well 
known to Aguilonius and others ; and that nothing more was 
wanted than a method of forming two dissimilar pictures of 
objects, and a method of uniting them when fomied. 

Upwards of thirty years ago, Mr. Elliot, now a teacher 
of mathematics in Edinburgh, was led to study the sub- 
ject of binocular vision, in consequence of having written 
an essay in 1828, for the Logic Class, “ On tho means by 
which we obtain our knowledge of distances by the eye." 
From that time he was familiar with tho idea that the re- 
lief of solid bodies when seen with both eyes was produced 
by the union of the two dissimilar pictures of thorn as seen 
by each eye, which he believed was known to every student 
of vision. During the year 1834, or previous to it, he had 
resolved to make an instrument for uniting two dissimilar 
pictures, or of constructing a stereoscojxj. But though hd 
uad invented the instrument, he delayed its construction 
till 1889, when he was asked to write a paper for tho Poly- 
technio Society in Liverpool. The instrument was exhi- 
bited to Mr. Richard Adie, optician, and Mr. G. Hatnilton, 

• Tb^ are equal la tbe vision o( a sphere and a ojrHeder. 
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lecttir^, on chemistry ; but owin|f to the difficulty of ob- 
taining binocular pictures for it, he froU^eded no further 
with his invention. 

Ill order, however, to show tlio effect of tho instrument to 
his friends, ho constructed a rude picture of a landscape, as 
soon by each eye separately ; and when those tvfb pictures 
were placed in his instruraent, the parts of the landscape a|j- 
peared at different distances from the eye, or^in tlicir true 
teliof. As this ivas undoubtedly the first land.*?capc Con- 
structed for, and soon in relief through, tlio Storeoscopo, it 
possesses much interest; and we have given an accurate copy 
of tho dissimilar pictures in the aiincxcul diagram^ as they 



placed a Lenticular Stereosc^, With a set of binocular 
pictures in daguetrebty^o. Ihe fttsttumeht attracted \thb 
particular attention of the QdeOtt, and itt a shoft time 
Duboscq received many Orders for stereoscopes from En^- 
lattd. ' ' 

Such is a nrief history of the liOntlcular Stefeosco^, 
and of its introduction ihto Pads and Londoii, It ia now 
in general uso over tho whole world, and It has been esti- 
mated that more than half a million of tho Lontieular Ste- 
reoscopes have been sold. A company, under tho name of 
Tlie London Stereoscopic Company,” has beqn established 
for the manufacture and sale of tho instrument, and fof the 



wore placed by Mr. Elliot, at the farther end of a box 18 inches 
long, 7 broad, and 4J deep. In their present position they 
will appear in relief wlien united by tho Stereoscope, or by 
converging the optic axes to a point at a proper distance be- 
yond them. Had photography been in existence, to enable 
Mr. Elliot to obtain binocular pictures of landscapes and 
other objects, the application of the Stereoscope to natural 
scenery and to portraiture would not have been so long 
delayed. 

In the month of August 1838 Mr. Wlieatstone exhibited 
an instrument, under the name of tho lieflecting Stereoscope, 
to the British Association which met at Newcastle ; and an 
account of it was publislajd in tho Philosophical Transactiom 
for that year. Tlic merit of this invention belongs exclu- 
sively to Mr, Wheatstone, and nobody lias cither directly 
or indirectly laid claim to ifr. Although it answers the pur- 
pose for which it was contrived, it is a clumsy and bulky 
apparatus, unnecessarily expensive, and now seldom seen. 
Tho binocular representations which it raised into relief 
were chiefly those of geometrical solids; but tlie idea of 
applying it to landscapes or portraits is never once men- 
tioned in his paper. The theory of the instrument, as given 
by Mr. Wheatstone, was shown to be incorrect by the wri- 
ter of this article, who first gave the true theory in the 
Edinburgh TransactimU for 1843 ; and in tho experiments 
which he made on tho subject, he was led to the construc- 
tion of several new stereoscopes, hut particularly to the 
^ Zenticular Slerieoicqpe, now in universal use, 

“ Tlie Reflecting Stereoscope of Mr. Wheatstone was” at 
this time, as the Abbe Moigno remarks, “ almost com- 
pletely forgotten.” Its merits had never been sufficiently 
uMerstood ; and even the Lenticular Stereoscope, after 
photography had supplied it with binocular portraits, ex- 
cited *a very limited interest. I offered it gratuitously to 
opfioians ih London and Birmingham ; but it was not till 
the year 185^ When 1 took one to Paris, and showed it to 
the Abbe Moigno and M. Duboscq, that it was appreciated 
and brought into hdtice. Having executed a number of 
binocular pictures of Statues and bas-reliefs, and portraits 
of celebrated individifalfl,M. Dttboscq, to use the words of 
the Abb(} Moigno, ^‘lihowSd the wonderful effects of the 
instrument to natural plifloSophom and amateurs, who flocked 
to him in crowds, and from wj^pm they elicited a sponta- 
neous a?id unanimous cry ofipSSitation.” 

In the noble collection of philosophical ihstrunietits dis- 
played ^byM. Duboscq in the Q-reat Exhibition of 1851, ho 
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production of binocular pictures for Odncational and other 
purposes ; and the .stranger in London will find a visit to 
their establishment at 54 Chenpside, or 313 Oxford Street, 
one of the most interesting sights in the metropolis. Pho- 
tographers arc employed in every part of the globe in tak- 
ing binocular pictures for the instriurient, — among the ruins 
of Pompeii and Jlisreulaiieum — on the glacier^ and in tho 
valleys of Switzerland — among the puTdic monuments in 
the Old and New World — in the museums of ancient and 
modern life — and in the sacred precincts of the domestic 
j circle. A list of upwards of two thousand binocular pic- 
I tures, ibibraeing every variety of subject, has been issued 
by the Stereoscope Company, and will bo found in my trea- 
tise on the Stereoscopes, just published, entitled, The Stereo- 
scope: its Ilistorg, Theory ^ and Construction; with its appli- 
cation to the Fine and Use fid Arts, and to Education. 


UNCLE GEORGE ; OR, THE FAMILY MYSTERY, . 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 

AtrriJOB OP “ApTita dahx/* “bawj.," &o. 

Was it an Englishman or a Frenchman who first remarked 
that every family had a skeleton in its cupboard ? 1 am not 
learned enough to know ; but I reverence the observation, 
whoever made it. It speaks a startling truth through an 
appropriately grim metaphor — a truth which 1 have di% 
covered by practical experience. Our family had a skeleton 
in the cupboard ; and the name of it was Uncle George, 

I arrived at the knowlodgo that this skeletouMEieto^ 
and I traced it to the particular cupboard in vvhfliPit was 
hidden, by slow degrees. I watj a child when I first began 
to suspect that there was such a thing, and a grown man 
when I at lust discovered that my suspicions were true. 

My father waaa doctor, having an excellent practice ip 
a large country-town. I have heard that he inarried against 
the wishes of his /amily. They could not objedt to my 
mother on idie score of birth, breedings or character— ^they 
only disliked her heartily. , My granSTather, godmother, 
uncles, and aunts, all declared that she Was a heartless 
deceitful Woman; all disliked her manners, her opinions, 
and even the expression of her face— all, with the one 
exception of my father’s youngest brother, Qeorge. 

George, was the unlucky membev of^ur family ; the 
rest were all oleyor ; he was slow itt capacity. The rest 
were all remaricably Widsome ; he was the sort of man tW 
no woman over IoqIqi twice at. The rest succeeded' in life ; 
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bo fitiled. ,^^jprq{i9((dQn>;lwiWia]o9:a«Iij]ir&iBbe:^s. He 
Bfeb my fatitisr, m test medicai eduoatioA that London 
Mud Parlisi could afford; and bo proflf^od by by dint 
dodged inddatry, so as io be quoted among his medical 
brethren as one of the promising surgeons of his time. But 
he never got on ^hen he started in practice for himself; 
for . he never succeeded in forclngtho conviction of his know- 
ledge and exprienoc on the wealthier class of patients. His 
coarse ugly his hesitating awkward manners, his habit 
of stammering -jirhen he spoke, and his incurable slovenli- 
ness in dress, repelled people. The sick poor, who could 
not choose, employed him, and liked him. ‘(the sick rich, 
who cotild-^especially the ladies — declined to call him in 
when they could get any body else. In experience he 
gained greatly by his profession ; in money and reputation 
be gained nothing. 

There are Very few of us, however dull and unattractive I 
wo may bo to Imtward appearance, who have not some | 
strong passion, some germ of what is called romance, hid - 1 
den more oi’ loss deeply in our natures. All the passion and | 
romanoo in the nature of my Uncle George lay in his love | 
and admiration for ruy father. He sincerely worshipped liis 
eldest brother as one of the noblest of human beings. When 
my father was cngtigcd to bo married, and when the rest of 
the family, as 1 have already mentioned, did nut hesitate to 
express tlieir unihvourablo opinion of the disposition of his 
chosen wife, Uncle George, who had never ventured on dif- 
fering with any one before, to the amazement of every body, 
undertook the defence of his future si.stor-iii-law in the most 
vehement and positive manner, lii liis estimation, his 
brother’s choice was something sacred and indisputable. 
The lady miglit, aud did, treat him with unconcealed con- 
tempt, laugh at his awkwardness, grow impatient at liis 
stammering — all that made no difference to Uncle George. 
She was to be his brother’s wife ; and, iu virtue of that one 
groat fact, she became, in the estimation of the poor sur- 
geon,. a very queen, who, by the laws of the domestic con- 
stitution,, could do no wrong. 

When my father had been married a little while, he 
took his youngest brother io live witli him as his assistant. 
If Uiicle George liad been made president of the College of 
Surgeons, he could not have been prouder and happier than 
he wtis in his new position. I am afraid my father never 
understood the depth of his brother’s aflection for him. All 
the hard work fell to George’s share ; the long joiirnej'S at 
night, the physicking of wearisome poor people, the dimnken 
oases, the revolting cases — all the drudging, dirty business 
of the surgery, in short, was turned over to him ; and day 
after day, month after month, ho struggled through it with- 
out a murmur. When liis brother and sister-in-law went out 
to dine with the county gentry, it never entered his head 
to feel disappointed at being left unnoticed at homo. When 
the return dinners were given, and he was asked to come in 
4it tea*tiine, and loft to sit unregarded in a comer, it never 
ooctured to him to imagine that ho was treated with any 
want of consideration or respoot. . He was part of the fur- 
^iture^C t^ house, and it was the business US well as tho 
pleasmVbir his life to tdm himself to any use to which his 
brother or his sister-in-law^might please to put him. 

So mUCh (bt What I have hoard from others on the sub- 
ject of injt Uncle George. My own personal experience of 
him is limited 0 what 1 remember as a mere ohitd. Let me 
say something, however^ first about my parents, toy sister, 
and myself. ' 

My sister was the oldest bom and the best loved. I 
did not dome into the ^orld till four years after her birth;' 
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was ihe pesdhotion Of beauty and health. I was small, weakly, 
and, if the truth must be told, almost as plain-featured as 
Uncle George hhnsetf It would be ungracious and undutb 
M in to to prsjttitoe to decide whether there was any tondl, 
or not fooha dislike that my father*s ikmily alitays 
ftlt for my toother. All i can vdliture to say is« that her 
children never had any cause to Obtoplain of .to. Her pas- 


sionate affecticdi for toy sister, her pride in the child’stieauty, 

I retoember Well, aS mSo her Uniform kindness and indul- 
gence towards me. My pertoal defects must have been a 
sore trial to her in secret, but neither she nor my father over 
s^wed me that they perceived any difference between Caro- 
line and mjrself. Wien presents were made to my sister, 
presents were made to me. When my father and mother 
caught my sister up in their arms and kissed her, they scru 
pulously gave me my turn afterwards. My childish instinct 
'told me that there was a difference in their smiles when they 
looked at mo and looked at her, that the kisses given to 
Carolino were warmer than the kisses given to me, that the 
hands which dried her tears in our childish griefs touched 
her more gently than the hands which dried mine. But 
these and -other small signs of pi-oforence like them, wore 
such as no parents could be expected to control. 1 noticed 
thorn at the time rather witli wonder than with repining. 
I recall them now without a harsh thought either towards 
tny father or my mother. Both loved me, and both did their 
duty by me. If I seem to speak constrainedly of thgn here, 
it is not on my own account. I can honestly say that with 
all my heart and soul. 

Even Undo George, fond as he was of me, was fonder of 
my bcjautiful child-sister. When I used mischievously to 
pull at his lank scanty hair, he would gently and laughingly 
take it out of my hands ; but he would let Caroline tug at 
it till liis dim wandering gray eyes winked and watered 
again tvith pain. Ho used to plunge perilously about the gar- 
den, in awkward imitation of the cantering of a horse, while 
I sat on his ,s)iouldci*s ; but he would never proceed at any 
pace beyond a slow and safe walk when Caroline bad a ride 
in her turn. When ho took us out walking, Carolino Was 
always on the side next the wall. When we interrupted him 
over his dirty work in the surgery, he used to tell mo to go 
and play until he was ready for me ; but he would put down 
his bottles, and clean his clumsy fmgci*s on his coarse apron, 
and lead Caroline out again, as if she had been the gi'catest 
lady in the land. Ah, how he loved her ! — and, let mo bo 
honest and grateful, and add, how he loved me too ! 

When I was eight years old and Cai’oline was^twelvo, I 
was separated from home for s(utio time. I Imd been ailing 
for many months previously ; .had got benefit from being 
-taken to the seaside ; and had shown symptoms of relapsing 
on being brought home again to the midland county in which 
wo resided. After much consultation it was at last resolved 
that I sliould bo sent to live, until my constitution got 
stronger, with a maiden-sister of my mother’s, Who bad a 
house at a watering-place on the south coast. 

I left hoiije, I remember, loaded with presents, rejoicing 
over the project of looking at the sea again, as cai-eless of 
tlie future and as happy in the present as any boy could be. 
Uncle George petitioned for a holiday to take me to the sea- 
side, but he could not be spared from the surgery. Ho con- 
soled himself aud me by promising to make me a magnificent 
model of a ship. I have that model boforo.my eyes now, 
while I write. It is dusty with ago; the paint on it is 
cracked, the ropes ore tangled, the sails are moth-eaten and 
yellow. The hull is all out of proportion, and the rig 1ms 
been smiled at by every nautical friend of mine who has 
ever looked at it. Yet, worn out and faulty as it is— inferior 
to the cheapest miniature vessel now-a-days in any toy-shop 
window — ^I hardly know a possession of mine in this world • 
that I would hot sooner part with than Uncle George’s ship. 

My life at the seaside was a very happy one. I re- 
utoined with my aunt more than a year. My mother oftejfi 
catoe to see how I was going on, and, at first, ^way$ broitg^ 
my sister with her. ifeit, during the last eight months 
toy stayi Caroline never once appeared. I noticed iilso kt • 
the same period a cliange in my mother^s- maimer. She 
looked paler and more anxious at ^h succeeding visit, and 
always had long conferences in private with: my aunt. At 
last she ceased to come and see us altqg^tto^ &d Only wrote 
to know how my health woS getting On. father, too, 
who had at the earlier periods df my absence from home 
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, travell^ to the seaside to watch the progress of my re- 
covery as often as his ]>rofo8sional engagements would per- 
ittit; HOW kept away like ray mother. Even Uncle George, 
who had never been allowed a holiday to come and sec me, 
but who had hitherto often ^vritten and begged me to write 
to him, broke oft oiir correspondence. I was naturally per- 
plexed and amassed by these changes, and persecuted my 
aunt -to tell me the reason of them. At first she tried to put 
mo oflF with exeats; then she admitted that there was 
trouble in our house ; and finally she confessed that the 
trouble was caused by the illness of my sister. When I 
inquired what that illness was, my aunt said it was useless 
to attempt to explain it to me. I next applied to the ser- 
vants. One of them was less cautious than my aunt, and 
answered my question, but in terras that I could not com- 
prehend. After much explanation, I was made to under- 
stand that “something was growing on my sister’s nock 
that would spoil her beauty for ever, and perhaps kill her, 

^ if it could not 'bo got rid of.” How well I remember the 
shudder of horror that ran through me at the vague idea of 
this deadly “something!” A fearful awc-struck curiosity 
to SCO what Caroline’s illness was with my own eyes, troubled 
my inmost heart ; and 1 begged to bo allowed to go homo 
and help to nurse her. The request was, it is almost need- 
less to say, refused. 

Weeks passed away, and still I heard nothing except 
that ray sister continued to bo ill. One day I privately 
wrote a letter to Uncle George, asking him in ray childish 
way to come and tell mo about Caroline’s illness. I knew 
where the post-ofiico was, and slipped out in the morning 
•unobserved, and dropped my letter into the box. I stole 
home again by the garden, and climbed in at the open win- 
dow of a back parlour on the ground-floor. UTie room above 
was ray aunt’s bed-chamber, and the moment I was inside 
the house I heard moans and loud convulsive sobs proceed- 
ing from it. My aunt was a singularly quiet composed 
woman ; I could not imagine that the loud sobbing and 
moaning came from her ; and I ran down terrified into the 
kitchen to ask the servants who was crying so violently in 
my aunt’s room. 

I foun3 the housemaid and the cook talking together in 
whispers, with serious faces. They started when they saw 
me, as if I had been a grown-up master who had caught 
them neglecting their work. “ He’s, too young to feel it 
much,” I heard one say to the other. “ So far as he’s con- 
cerned, it seems like a mercy that it’s happened no later.” 

In a few minutes they had told mo the worst. It was 
indeed my aunt whom 1 had heard crying in the bedroom. 
Caroline was dead. 

Ufelt the blow more severely than the sei^ants or any 
one else about me supposed. Still, I Avas a child in years, 
and I lia<i the blessed elasticity of a child’s nature. If I had 
been older, I might have been too much absorbed in gi-icf to 
observe my aunt so closely as I did, when she was composed 
enough to sec liie, later in the day. 

I was not surprised by the swollen state of her eyes, the 
paleness of her cheeks, or the fresh burst of tears that came 
from her when she took mo in her arms at meeting. But I 
was both amazed and perplexed by the look of terror that I 
detected in her face. It was natural enough that she should 
grieve and weep over my sister’s death ; but why should she 
have that frightened \ook also, as if some other catastrophe 
had happened 9 I asked if there was any more drcadftil 
news from home besides the news of Caroline’s death. My 
aunt said, No, in a strange stifled voice, and suddenly turned 
her face from me. Was my father dead? No. My mother? 
No. Uncle George ? My aunt trembled all over as she said 
No to that also, and bade mo cease asking any more ques- 
tions. SKb Avas not fit to bear them yet, she said; and signed 
to the servant to lead me out of the room. 

The next day I Ava8*|pld that I was to go home after the 
funeral, and was taken but toAwds evening by the house- 
maid, partly for a walk, partly to be measured for my 
mquridng clothes. After we hadi^eft the tailor’s I persuaded 


the girl to extend our walk for some distance along the sea-, 
beach, telling her as wo Went every little anecdote connected 
with my lost sistbr that came tenderly back to my memory 
m those first days of soitoav. She was bo interested in hear- 
ing, and I in speaking, that wo lot the sun go down before 
we thought of turning back. 

The evening was cloudy, and it got on from dusk to dark 
by the time we approached the town again. The housemaid 
was rather nervous al finding licrsolf alone with me oh the 
beach ; and once or twice looked behind her distrustfully as 
we went on. Suddenly she squeezed my hand hard, and 
said, “Let’s get up on^ the clilF as fast as wo can.” The 
words Avere hardly out of her mouth before I heard footsteps 
^behind mo : a man came round quickly to my side, snatched 
me away from the girl, and catching me up in his arms 
without a word, covered my face with kisses. I knoAV that 
he was crying, because my checks Wore instantly wetted 
Avith his tears ; but it Avas too dark for me to see Avlio fio 
was, or even hoAV ho Avas dressed. Ho did not, I should 
think, hold mo half a minute in his ai*ms. The housemaid 
screamed for help, I was put doAvn gently on the sand, and 
the strange man instantly disappeared in the darkness. 

When this extraordinary adventure was related to ray 
aunt, she seemed at first merely bewildered at hearing of it; 

I but in a moment more there came a change over her face, 
as if she had suddenly recollected or thought of something. 
She turned deadly pale, and said in a hurried AA:ay very un- 
usual Avith her, “ Never mind ; don’t talk about it any more. 
It was only a mischievous trick to frighten you, I dare say. 
Forget all about it, my dear — forget all abolit it.” 

It was easier to give me this advice than to make mo 
follow it. For many nights after, I thought of nothing but 
the strange man who had kissed me and cried over mo. 
Who could ho be? Somebody who loved mo very much, 
and who was very sorry. My childish logic carried mo to 
that length. But when I tried to think over all the grown- 
up gentlemen Avho loved mo very much, I could never get 
on, to my own satisfaction, beyond my father and my Undo 
! George. 

I I Avas taken homo on the appointed day to suffer tho 
trial — a hard one, oven at my tender^years — of witnessing 
my mother’s passionate grief and my father’s mute despair. 

I remember that tho scene of our first meeting after Caro- 
line’s death Avas wisely and considerately shortened by my 
aunt, who took mo out of the room. She seemed to have a 
confused desire to keep me from leaving her after the door 
had closed behind us, hut I broke away, and ran down 
stairs to the surgery, to go and cry for my lost playmate 
with the sharer of all our games, Uncle George. 

I opened the surgery-door, and could see nobody. I dried 
my tears, and looked all round the room : it was empty. I 
ran up stairs again to Uncle George’s garret-bedroom — ho 
was not there ; liis cheap hair-brush and old Cast-off razor- 
case that had belonged to my grandfather, were not on tho 
dressing-table. Had he got some other bedroom ? 1 went 
out on the landing, and called softly, Avith an unacoountablo 
terror and sinking at my heart, “ Uncle George !” ^ 

Nobody answered; but my aunt came hastil;^p tho^ 
garret-stairs. 

“Hush!” she said. “You must never call that name 
out hero again ! Never.”— 6ho stopped suddenly, and looked 
as if her own words had frightened her. a 

“Is Uncle George dead?” I asked. 

My aunt turned red and pale, and stammered. I did not 
wait to hear what she said : I brushed past her, down the 
stairs — ^my heart was bursting— my flesh fblt cold. 1 ran 
breathlessly and recklessly into the room where my father 
and mother had received me. They werC both sitting there 
still. 1 ran up to them, wringing my hands, and crying out 
in a passion of tears— “ Is Uncle George dead ?’^’ 

My mother gave a scream that terrified^e into instant 
silence and stillness. My father looked at her for a moment, 
rang the bell that summoned her m^id, then seised me 
roughly by the arm, and dragged me out of the room. 
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Ho took mo down into his study, seated bimself in bis 
accustomed ob4ir, and |>ut me before between bUloiees. 
His l^s. were uwfuJly>bite, and I felt his two hands, as 
they gnis^ niy sbodtders, ^ 

* You are never to mention -the name of Uhole Gec^ge 
again,’* he saidin a quick, angry, tiemblmg whisper. •* Never 
tp me, never tp your mother, never to your aunt, never to 
the servants, never to any body inthui world 1 Kevor, never, 
never r 

Uie repetition of the word terrified me even more than 
the suppressed vehemence with which he spoko. He saw 
that 1 was frightened, and softened his manner a little be- 
fore ho went on. 

** You will never see Uncle George again,” he said. “your»| 
mother and 1 love you dearly ; but if you forget what I have 
told you, you will be sent away from home. Never speak 
that name again — ^miud, never I Now kiss me, and go 
away,” 

How his lips ti*embled — and, oh, how cold they felt on 
mine 1 I shrunk out of the room the inomcut he had kissod 
mo, and went and liid myself in the garden. “ Undo George 
is gone — 1 am never to see him any more — I am never to 
speak of him again’*— those were the words I repeated to 
myself, with iiidescribable terror and confusion, the moment 
I was alone. There was somotliing uusjKjakahly horrible to 
my young mind in this mystery which I was commanded 
always to respect, and which, so far as I then knew, I could 
never hope to soe revealed. My father, my mother, my amit 
— all appeared to be separated from me now by some impas- 
sable barrier. Home seemed home no longer with Caroline 
dead, Uncle George gone, and a forbidden subject of talk 
perpetually and mysteriously interposing between my pa- 
rents and me. 

Though 1 never infringed the command my father had 
given mo in his study (Ins words and Io<)ks, and tliat di’ead- 
ful scream of my mother’s, which seemed to bo always ring- 
ing in my cars, were more than enough to itisure my obedi- 
ence), I also never lost the secret desire to penetrate the 
darkness which clouded over the fate of Uncle Gcoi'ge. For 
two years I remained at home, and discovered notlung. If 
I asked the servants about my uncle, they could only tell 
me that one moniing*lio disappeared from the house. Of the 
members of my father^s family, I could make no inquiries. 
They lived far away, and never came to soe us — and the 

. idea of writing to them, at my ago and in my position, was 
out of the question. My aunt was as unapproachably silent 
as my father and mother ; hut I never forgot how her face 
had altered, when she had reflected for a moment, after hear- 
ing of iny extraordinary adventure while going home with 
the servant over the sands at night. The more 1 thought of 
that change of countenance, in connection with what had 
occurred on my retiyj^i to my father’s house, the more cer- 
tain 1 felt that the stranger who had kissed me and wept 
over mo must have been no other than Uncle George. 

At the end of my two years at home, T was sent to sea 
in the merchant navy by my own earnest desire, I had 
^Iways determined to he a saUor from the time wlien I first 
f^vent ll'atay with my aunt at the seaside — and I persisted 
long enough in my resolution to make my parents recognise 
the necessity of acceding to my wishes. My new life de- 
lighted me ; and 1 remained away ou foreign stations more 
than four years. When I at length returned home, it was to 
find a new affliction darkening our fireside. My father had 
died on the very day when I sailed for xuy return voyage to 
England. 

„ Absence and change of scene had in no respect weak- 
ened my desire to penetrate the mystery of Uncle George’s 
dis^pearatico. My mothor^s health was so delicate that I 
hesitated foft, some time to approach the forbidden subject m 
her iproaenoe. Wlion I at liUt ventuitd to refer to it, sug- 
gostihg to her that any prudent reserve which might have 
boen^n^essary while I was a child need no longer be per- 
sisted in, now that I was growing^o be a young man, she 
fell into a violent fit of tremUing, and commanded mo to 


say no mQ;re. It had been my father’s will, she said, that 
the reserve to which 1 referred should ho always adopted 
towards me ; he had not authorised her, before he died, 

^ speak more openly ; and, now that he was gone, slio 
would not so much as think of acting ou her own unaided 
judgment. My aunt said the same thing, in effect, when I 
appealed to her. Determined not to be discouraged even 
yet, 1 undertook a journey, ostensibly to pay my rcspccto 
to my father’s family, but with the soc4it intention of try- 
‘ iug what 1 could learn in that quarter on the subject of 
Undo George. My investigations ledto some results, though 
they wore by no moans satisfactory. George had always 
been looked ou with something like contempt by his hand- 
some sisters and his prosperous brothers ; and he had not 
improved his position in the family by his warm advocacy 
of nis brother’s cause at the time of my father’s mtuTiage. I 
found that ray uncle’s surviving relatives now spoke of him 
slightingly and carelessly. They assured me that they liad 
never heard, from him, and that they kiiCw nothing about 
him, except that ho had gone away to settle, as they sup- 
posed, in some foreign place, after having behaved very 
basely and badly to my father. He had been traced to Lon- 
don, where ho had sold out of the funds the small share of 
money which ho had inherited after his father’s death, and 
ho had been seen on the deck of a packet bound for France, 
later ou the same day. Beyond this nothing was known about 
him. In what the alleged baseness of iiis beliaviour had 
consisted, none of his brothers and sisters could tell me. My I 
father had refused to pain them by going into particulars, 
not only at the time of his brother’s disappearance, but af- 
terwards whenever the subject was mentioned. George had 
always been the black sheep of the flock, and he must have 
been conscious of bis own baseness or he would certainly 
have written to explain and to justify himself. Such were 
the particulars which I gleaned during my visit to iny 
father’s family. To my nund, they tended rather to dce))eii 
thair to reveal the mystery. That such a gentle, docile, 
aflectiouato creature as Uncle George should have injured 
tlio brother he loved by word or deed, at any period of their 
intercourse, seemed incredible ; but that he should have 
been guilty of an act of baseness at the very time when niy 
sister was dying, was simply and j)lainly impossible. And 
yet, there was the incomprehensible fact staring me in the 
face, that the death of Caroline and the disappearance of 
Uncle George had taken place in the same week! Never did 
I feel more daunted arid bewildered by the family mystery 
than after I had heard all the pai’ticulavs in connection with 
it that my father’s relatives had to tell me. 

I may pass over the events of the next few years of my 
life briefly enough. My nautical pursuits filled up all my 
time, and took me far away from my country and my friends. 

But, whatever I did, and wherever I went, the memory of ■ 
■ Uncle George, and tho desire to penetrate the mystery of 
his disappearance, haunted me jike familiar spirits. Often, 
in tho lonely watches of the night at sea, did I recall the 
dark evening on the beach, tho strange man’s hurried em- 
brace, the stai’tflng sensation of feeling his tears on iny 
cheeks, tho disappearance of him before 1 had breath or self- 
possession enough to say a word. Often did I think over 
the inexplicable events that followed, when 1 had returned, 
after my sister’s funeral, to my father’s house ; and oftener 
still did I puzzle my brains vainly in the attempt to form 
sqme plan for inducing my mother or my aunt to disclose 
the secret which they had hitherto kept from mo so perse- 
veringly. My only chance of knowing what had really 
happened to Uncle George, my only hope of seeing him 
again, rested with those two near and dear relatives. I' 
despaired of ever getting my mother to speak on tho for- 
bidden subject after what had passed between us ; hut I 
felt'more sanguine about my prospects of ultimately in- 
ducing my aunt . to relax in her discretion. My anticipa- 
tions, however, in this direction were not destined to bo 
fulfilled. On my next visit to England I fbund my aunt 
prostrated by a paralytic attack, which deprived her of tho ’ 
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power of speecli. Ske died soon afterwards in iny airms, 
leaving me her solo heir. I searelied anxiously among her 
pajp^rs for some reference to the family mystery, but found 
^ib cluo.t6 guide me. All my mother’s letters to her sister 
the time of Caroline’s fitness and death had been de- 
stroyed. 

More years passed ; my mother followed my aunt to the 
^ave j and still I was as far os ever from making any dis- 
coveries in relatjjlih to Uncle George. Shortly after the 
period of this last affliction my Health gavo way, and I 
departed, by my doctor’s advice, to try some baths in the 
south of Franco. I travelled slowly to my destination, 
tmming aside from the direct road, and stopping wherever 
I pleased. One evening, when I was not more than two or 
throe days’ journey from the baths to which I was hound, 
I was struck by the picturesque situation of a little town 
placed on the brow of a hill at some distance from the main 
rood, and resolved to have a nearer look at the place, with 
a view to stopping there for the night, if it pleased 'me. I 
found the principal iim clean and quiet — ordered my bed 
there —and after dinner strolled out to look at tho church. 
No thought of Uncle George Avas in my mind when I entered 
tho building; and yet, at that very moment cliance was 
leading me to the discovery, which, for so many ycai’S past, 
1 had vainly endeavoured to make — the discovery which 1 
had given up as hopeless since tho day of my mother’s 
death. 

I found nothing worth notice in tho clmrcli, .and was 
about to leave it again, Avlien I caught a glimpse of a pretty 
view through a side door, and stopped to admire it. The 
churchyai-d formed tho foreground, and below it the hill- 
side sloped away gently into tho plain, over which the sun 
was setting in full glory. Tho cvrS of the church was read- 
ing his breviary, walking up and down a gravel-path that 

r irtcd the rows of graves. In tho course of my Avandcrings 
had learnt to speak French as fluently as most English- 
men ; and when the priest came near mo 1 said a few 
words in praise of the vieAv, and cornplimonted him on the 
neatness and pnsttincss of tho churchyard. He answered 
Avitli great politeness, and wc got into conversation together 
immediately. 

As wc strolled along the gravol-walk, my attention was 
attj’aeted hy one of the graves standing apart from the rest. 
The cross at the head of it diflerod remarkably, in some 
points of appearance, from the cros.ses on the other graves. 
While all tho rest had garlands hung on them, this one cross 
Avas quite bare; and, more extraordinary still, no name was 
inscribed on it. The priest, observing that I stopped to look 
at the grave, shook his head and sighed. 

“ A countryman of yours is buried there,” he said. ” I 
was iDreseiit at his death ; 1*0 bad borne the burden of a 
great sorroAv among us, in this toAvn, for many weary years, 
and bis conduct had taught us to respect and pity him Avith 
all our hearts.” 

“How is it that his name is not inscribed over liis 
grave ?” I inquired. 

“ It was suppressed by his own desire,” answered the 
priest, with some little hesitation. “He confessed to me in 
his last moments that be had lived hero under an assumed 
name. I asked his real name, and he told it to me, with 
the particulars of his sad story. Ho had reasons for desir- 
ing to be forgotten after bis death. Almost tho last words 
lie spok^^ were, ‘ Lot my name die with mo.* Almost the 
last rcqtiqst he made was, that I would keep that name a 
secret frop all the world excepting only one person/* 

“ Some relative, I suppose ?” said I, 

“ Yes-ra nephew,** said tho priest. 

The moment the last word was out of his mouth, my 
hcark gave a strange answering bound. I suppose I must 
have changed colour also, .for the cur^ looked at mo with 
sudden attention and interest. 

“ A ii^jliew,*’ the priest went on, whom ho had loved 
like hi|||||irn child. He told me tliat if this nephew ever 
troc^ pH* to his burial-place, and asked about him, I was 


free in that case tp disclose ah I kJ>pw, ^I '^puld like my 

little Charley .tp know the truth,* salA 

difference in our agps, Ch^ley imd I playmatef years 

ago/** 

My heart beat faster, and I felt a ehoking sensation at * 
the throat, thp moment I hoard the priest unconsciously 
mention my Christian name in reporting the dying mana 
last words. As soon as I could iteady my voice and feel 
certain of my solf-possossion, I communicated my family 
nanre to tho cur4, and asked him if that was not part of the 
secret that he had been requested to preserve. 

He started back several steps, and olasped his hands 
omazedly. 

s “ Can it be 1’* he said in low tones, gazing at mo Cm*- 
neatly; with something like dread in his face. I g|ive hhn 
my passport, and looked away towards the gi’ave. Tho 
tears came into my eyes, as the recollections of past days 
crowded back on mo. Hardly knowing what I did, I knelt 
doAvn by the gi‘ave, and smoothed the grass over it Avitli 
my hand. 0 Uncle George, Avhy not have told your secret , 
to yonr old pla 3 n:natc ! Why leave him to find you here/ 

The priest raised nic gently, and begged me to go with 
liini into his oum house. On our Avay there, I mentioned 
persons and jflaccs that 1 thought my uncle might have 
spoken of, in order to satisfy my companion that I Avas 
really tho person 1 1 'cpresented myself to be. By the time 
Avc had entered his little parlour, and had sat down iu 
it, AVC were almost like old friends together. 

J thought it best that 1 should begin by telling 
1 have related here on the subject of Uncle George, ^;SSpjis 
disappearance from borne. My host listened with ‘Si®fei*y 
sad face, and said, when 1 bad done : 

“ 1 can understand your anxiety to know all that I am 
authorised to tell you — but pardon me if I say first that 
there arc circumstances in your uncle’s story which it may 
pain you to hear” — he stopjKid suddenly, 

“ Wliieh it may pain me to hear, as a nephew ?” I asked. 

“ No,” said the priest, looking away from me ; — “ as a 
son.” 

I gratefully expressed my sense of the delicacy and kind- 
ness which had prompted my companion’s warning, but I 
begged him at the pame time to keep mo no longer in siis- . 
pensc}, and to tell me the stern truth, no matter liow pain- 
fully it might aflect me as a listener. 

“ In telling mo all you kncAv about, what you term, tho . 
Family Mystery,” said the priest, “ you have mentioned as 
a strange coineidcnce that your sister’s death amlii yom 
uncle’s disappearaiiec took place at the same time. Did 
you ever suspect what cause it was that occasioned your 
sister’s death ?” 

“ I only knew what my father told me, and what all our 
friends believed — that she died of a tmnour in the neck, dr, 
as I sometimes heard it stated, from tlie cfTect on her con- 
stitution of a tumour in the neck.” 

. “ She died under an operation for tho removal of that 
tumour,” said the priest in low tones. “ And the operator 
was your Uncle George,” ^ 

In thoso few words all the truth hurst upon me. * 

“ Console yourself with the thought that the long mar- 
tyrdom of his life is over,” tho priest went on, after allowing 
mo a few moments to control tho violent agitation Avhieh his 
disclosure had caused in me, “ He rests : ho is at peace. Ho 
and his little darling understand each other, and are happy 
noAV. That thought bore him up to the last, on his death- 
bed. He always spoke of your sister as his ‘ little darling,* 
Ho firmly believed that she was waiting to forgive and con- 
sole him in the other world— :-and who shall say he was de- 
ceived in that belief?’* 

Not 1 1 Not any one who has over loved and suflfered, 
surely I " 

“ It vras out of the depths of his self-sacrificing love for 
tho child that he drew the fatal courage to undertake tho 
operation/* cowtinuod the priest. Your father naturally 
shrank from attempting it. His medical brethren, whom he 
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consulted, all doubted ilia proprieity of takin^any measures 
tfle remoral of the tumour, in the particular condition 
and situation of it, tr^ben they were calW in< ^Toui* Hns}# 
aluno differed with them* He was too modest a nian ^ 
so, but your mother found it out. The deformity ^ 
beautiful child horrified her ; she was desperate eh^ldi to 
oatoh at the faintest hope of remedying it that aiiy one 
might hold out to her, and she persu^ed your uncle to put 
his opinion to the proof. Her horror at the deformity of the 
child, and her despair at the prospect of its lasting for life, 
seem to have utterly blinded her to all natural sense of tto 
danger of the operation. It is hard to know how to say it 
to you, her son, but it must be told, nevertheless, that, ono 
day, when your father was out, she untruly informed 
uncle that Ills brother had consented to the perfonmino# ^ 
the operation, and that ho had gone purpoi^ly out of 
house becauso he had not nerve enough to stay atia witness 
it. After that, your uncle no longer hesitated. He Itod flP 
fear of results, provided he could be certain of his own cour- 
age. All he dreaded was the effect on him of bis toys for 
the child, when he first found himself face to face with the 
dreadful necessity of touching her slrin with the knile. It 
is useless to shock you by going into particulars. it be 
enough if I say, that your undoes fortitude (kiiud to supppi^i^ 
him when he wanted it most. His love for tH<3 iphUd 
the firm hand which had never trembled befbre, Jn a WOi'd, 
the operation failed. Your father returned, and found his 
child dying. The frenzy of his despair when the truth was 
told him, carried him to excesses which it shocks mo to 
mention — excesses which began in his degrading his brother 
by a blow, which ended in his binding himself by an oath 
to make that brother suffer public punishment for his fatal 
rashness in a court of law. Your uncle was too heart-broken 
by what had hai>pencd to fed those outrages as some men 
might have felt them. He looked for one moment at his 
sister-in-law (I do not like to say your mother, considering 
what I have now to tell you), to see if she would acknow- 
ledge that she had encouraged him to attempt the opera- 
tion, and that she had deceived him in saying that' he had 
his brother’s permission to try it. She was silent ; ai)d 
when she spoke, it was to join her husband in denouncing 
him as the murderer of their diild. Whether fear of your 
father’s anger, or revengeful indignation against yottf Unple 
most actuated her, I cannot presume to inquire, oapaoially 
in your presence. I can only state facts. lilcAuwhUo, your 
unde turned to your father, and spoke the Isist words he 
was iPVer to address to his oldest brother in this world. Ho 
said : * I have deserved the worst your anger can inflict on 
me, but I will spare you the scandal of bringing me to jus- 
tice in open court, The law, if it found mo guilty, could at 
the worst but banish me from my country and my friends. 
I will go of my own accord, God is my witness that I hon- 
estly believed I could save the child from deformity and 
suffering. I have risked all, and lost all. My heart and 
spirit are broken. 1 am fit (of nothing but to go and hide 
myself and my shame and misery from all eyes that haye 
^©ver looked on me. I shall never come back, never expect 
your pity or forgiveness. If you think less harshly of me 
when I am gone, keep secret what has happened; let no 
other lips say of mo what yours and your wife’s have said. 
1 shall think that forbearance atonement enough — atoiie- 
raoiit greater than I have deserved. Forget mo in this world. 
May we meet in another^ where the secrets of, all hearts are 
opened, and where the child -who is gone before may make 
peace between usT He said those words, and went out. 

4 Your father never saw him or heard firom liim again.” 

I knew the reason now why my father had never con- 
fided the truth to any one, his own family included. My 
mother had evidently told the worst to her sister, under the 
seal of secrecy. And there tho dreadful disclosure had been 
arrested. ' 

1 1 * uncle told me,” the priost oontinued, " that before 
ho left England, he took leave of you by stealth, in a place 
you wore staying at by the seaside. He had not the heart 


to quit his country and his friends for over, without kissing 
you for the last time. He followed you in the dark, and 
O^ught you up in his arms, and left you again before you 
$ cbanco of discovering liim. Tho next day ho departed 
England. Ho had spent a week hero onco with a stu- 
4eii^-fiiend, at the time when ho was a pupil in the Hotel 
JMeit. And to this place he returned to hide, to suffer, 
and to die. We all saw that he was a man crushed and 
broken by some great sorrow, and we respected him and his 
affliction. He lived alone, and only came out of doors to- 
wards evening, when ho u.scd to sit on the brow of the hill 
yonder, with his head on his hand, looking towards England, 
^at place seemed a favourite with him, and he is buried ^ 
plose by it. He revealed the story of his past litb to no liv*r.g 
soul here but mo ; and to me he only spoke when Tns last 
hour was approaching. What he had sufferea during his 
long exile no man cart presume to say.' I, who saw more of 
hht) than any one, never heard a word of complaint fall from 
his lipn, Ha had the courage of tlm martyrs while lie lived, 
and iJio resignation of tho saints when he died. Just at the 
last, mind wandered. He said he saw his. little dailing 
waiting ky the bedside to lead him away ; and he died with 
a Amilo QP his face — the first I had ever seen there." 

Thu pHost ceased, and wc went out together in the inonni- 
fhl twilight, and stood for a little while on the brow of tiie 
hill whore Onclc George used to sit, with lus face turned to- 
wards England. ‘ How my heart ached for liim, us 1 thought 
of what he must have suffered in the silence and solitvdc of 
his long exile ! Was it well for me that I had discovered 
tho Family Mystery at last? I have sometimes thought 
not. I have sometimes wished that the darkiic.s.s had never 
been cleared away which once liidfrom me tho fate of Undo 
George. 



INTIiODUCTOKY. 

We propose to ourselves, not without diffidence, to be in 
some sort the historians of tho inner world of Home, — that 
beating heart of the great framework of existence, -whoso 
more or less healthiness of action most surely, if not always 
immediately, influences the head that plans and the hands 
that execute the great things of life ; a wide subject, whether 
viewed practically or ethically, — whether we regard tho 
dwelling itself, or consider the characters, tho habits, tho 
shortcomings, or the excellencies of the in-dwdlcrs. It will 
bo our province to touch upon both, with theii* underlying 
philosophy and their subtle connection. 

Such a many-sided topic can* only bo worthily approached 
by a many-sided experience ; and to the cud that wc may 
attain this, wo cordially invito co-operation from earnest- 
hearted women in many nooks and corners of our land, who 
foel deop interest in the question of Home, have thought 
much, seen much of its trials and triumphs, and who have 
borne their part in either ; but whoso influence has perhaps 
as yet been confossed only by tho compai*ati vely limited circle 
which immediately surrounds them. In their several rela- 
tions of mother, wife, sister, and danghtoi*, it is womon who 
are regnant over this world we write of; and it is they who 
can best speak, because tliey host know, of its physical and 
moral history. Tho narrative of its progr^, its failings 
and faltcringB, its strivings and its aspirations, is one that 
can only be told by them,— by ttfomm colle 9 tively, not by 
a woman. For it is from variotiqif of experience tliat wa 
gather instruction, rather than fi'pm a repetition of one in- 
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sulatcd instance. More is 
lcax*ncd from difference than 
from similarity of tempera- 
ment and character, both in 
the way of warning and ex- 
ample ; and this, which is so 
true of personal histories, 
is equally applicable to the 
one of which wo treat. Thus, 
it would bo of little service 
to point out one system of 
- Homo • nianagoment which 
worked ill, and another 
timt worltcd well ; but it 
is from sett Jug down the 
varieties and gradations of 
good and ill resulting from 
diirurcnt ways*' — different 
internal economies aiidtheo- 
rie.s of life — that wo hope to 
deduce widely useful lessons, 
botli practical and moral. 

And it is to secure this, in 
the only available manner, 
that we offer a glad welcome 
to communications from all j| 
those wlio have a novel fact 
to impoi't, or an individual 
cxpeviencc to record.* 

From more public quarUJrs * 
we shall also seek to gather 
in formation and suggestions. ^ 

“The ministrations of science 
to the Home,’’ all new inven- | 
tions, and discoveries tend- 
iiig to increase the comfort, 
the completeness, or yet more 
imjiortant, the hoalthfiilness 
of our habitations, will bo 
duly dwelt upon. “Art in 
the dwelling,” on the other 
hand, will lead us to the con- 
sideration of that most com- 
prehensive subject, the uses 
of the beautiful, the beneficial 
influence of beauty, both of 
form and colour, upon com- ‘ 
inou life, aiid the iutangiWo „ 

but inevitable sympathy that 

exists by nature between the eye and the mind, but which we 
are only beginning to see the necessity of cultivating and 
educating. This department wo shall endeavour to make rich 
in instances and illustrations of those things wherein art has 
already been so worthily busied in decorating and adorning, 
not only the* Home itself, but the appointments of the house- 
hold. We shall try to bring home to every comprohensioii 
the fact, daily making itself more evident, that it could be 
only a barbarous and ignorant tyranny which, while it made 
common and useful things cheap, made them also ugly. We 
do not fear being called unreasonable or quixotic in announc- 
ing oui’ persuasion that the fair proportions, the harmonious 
tints which we see and love in nature, need not necessarily 
bo exiled fi*om the interior even of the poorest homes. A cup 
of delf may be as finely formed as one of porcelain, a waff 
may bo as cheaply and as serviceably stained with a colour 
grateful to the eye aS with one offensive and revolting to it, 
and a dress but of cotton or of velvet costs no more if of taste- 
ful an^ becoming pattern or colour than when it is gaudy, 
glaring, and most imsuited in all respects to the wearer. 

These truths, theoretically insisted on though they have 

♦ All such conniraalcstlons to be addressed. (free) to the Natioxal 
MAOA zma Office, as Esto,, Street, Strand, London, and tnaiked on the 
envcioM "The HomaS^lioy pjust ho auUionticatod by fho wrlteFs 
^ will he reoelved in Strict conMenoe* 
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^ bwn at intervals 'during 

mapy years past, arc even 
yet on]y pwNiially acknow: 
ledged, and to a still move , 
limited extent acted upon 
those who acknovvl^gibv lit , 
this, as in other cas^s, w 
ample effects more 1)y 
units tbstfl ^precept with its 
thousands. It will bo our ob- 
Jeet to aid in the on%vard 
as much as may be by 
a opj^^us use of the one means, 

* forgetting a more 6y;)priiig^ 

ireciirreiice tio the : ■ 
These, and'-^ many other 
Home” subjects,' not neces- 
f^ry to recapitulate in this 
place, will form our stores 
of material! to focreasc, no 
doubt, in as well as . 

quantity, as we go on . And 
in order to bt'ing them all 
successively bbfoiH) the read- 
er, with as much pleasant 
vai'iety aiid as little didactic 
. dullness as possible^ we j>ro- 
posc by no means to confine 
ourselves to one arbitrary 
form of communication be- 
tween writer and reader, but 
to avail ourselves of many 
differing ones: as occasion 
rnay require and opportunity 
servo^ the several styles of 
narrative, essay, epistle, and 
dialogue may employed. 
Books bearing on the quos- , 
tion of Home, either directly 
or indirectly, %vill be occa- 
sionally discussed and quot- 
ed. Correspondence, as wo 
have already intimated, will 
have its own due sliaj*o. of 
attention* Brief notices will 
be given 6f novelties in the * 
construction pr manufteturo 
articles essential or 
^ * conducive fo libusohold com- 

fort. In fine, our aim will be to make this equally a chronicle 
of Home progress, aims, and duties. Home chit-cliat, and Home 
interests of all kinds; and likewise an Impartial meeting- 
place for thoughtful. and earnest opinion on tlio same poiiits. 

In conclusion, sliall wo ity to say what is tho goal to- 
wards which it is our ambition to progress? 

Briefly, then, we would desire to have about this Homo 
something of the atmosphere, fresh,' loving, and cheerful, 
a Home that is happy in the best sense of the word ; — where 
tlic mirth is not utterly unminglod with seriousness, nor tho 
“common sense” quite unphastened by .gaiety; where, oven 
when inevitable sorrow enters, it is met with sympathy, and 
sweetened by gcutieness.ind patienCe; where, when Earnest 
comes in with a grave face, he is made to ‘smile, porforoe, 
and look pleasant ; and where Jest, in deference to the same 
sway, doffs his cap and bellsj and listens to reason. 

In such a Home debate never becomes disputatious ; but 
is always gentle when most full of conviction, and each 
opponent cares more for truth than for individual triuniph. 

Its laws are those of love, mutual forbearance, and mutual ■% 
assistance; its aspirations are towards truth, goodiicss, 
beauty ,-r-tho forms several, yet ihc same, of the one l>lvine 
Presence which is among all, and around all, and above alh 
8uch should surely bo the characteristics of a worthy y 
Can we desire higher or better things for ours ? ^ 
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THE JEALOUS EYE. 

Tins scene ohMr. Horsley’s, like all good ‘pictures of cha- 
racter, tells its story at pnee. If we add a line or two of 
comment, it is by np means to explain tho artist’s desif^i, 
but rather for the pleasure of telling him how thoroughly 
wc perceive it. W,e are quite in his secret. Wo have read 
off his telegraph. Wo like to give him back in words the 
meanings that ho has given to us in, forms. 

In tjje female figure we see youthful beauty conscious of 
her pf *"*".nncl willing to take out her full riglits in the 
receipt V»i ailtniration. She sits full in the sun; and beside 
lici* in the shadow stands the jealous naval perhaps the 
suitor to whom some dinty-hcarted” father, for cousidcra- 
tions of family or fortune, ha.s assigned her. The sense of 
property the reluctant damsel, rather than in her, is 
capitally given in tlie do^odattitiulo and ajiprcliensivc look 
of the aged lover. He guards Ian* like a sentinel ; nor can 
any nc.arucsH of position bring Jiiin one whit closer to her 
fancy. See how it strives, through lu'r downciLSt shrouded 
glance, to evade tlic oonsciomsucss ofliis prc.sence. The 
lialf-avcrtod head, Iho .su.sjiended action of the iuuul, well 
convey tlie feeling that tlic susjucioiis knight, so far from 
being the companion of her ordinary moods, is but the 
Interruption to them. Let him liut pass froin her side, and 
in her first sense of relief she may oven welcome the mag- 
nificent lady-killer who advances from the terrace. 8ce 
with what easy assurance he lounges forward, — the head 
jauntily ihrowu back, the liand <lallyirig with his frill ! He 
may have some slight tribute of admiration to offer; hut it 
is evid(MitIy a mere nothing compared with that which ho 
expects to re.eeive. His nonchalance is eflcctivoly contrasted 
with the vigilance of the anxious emstodiun, — ready as the 
latter is to detect, to resent, to do whatever is dignirK?d and 
dcspcnitc. The c<jshnnc and the accessories of the picture 
mark it.s dat(!,— tliat (ff Char]c.s II. I’lie whole tone of the 
work i.s that of comedy,’ -of the eonnuly wlil('h suggests witli- 
oul, obtruding a moral. How interest <*an warp the natural 
tendeneit\s of life, and how those thwarted tendencies arc 
prone to waste tliemselves u[)on emptiness and vanity, may 
be plainly read in this piquiint didiiuiation. As we h.ave 
said, it depiets tla; life, of a j)a.st peritxl. AVc should be glad 
to tliink its lesson was no lojiger applicable. 


V THE LONDON OF THE FUTURE. 

HY W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

WiiAT is nationality? Somctliing belonging to a nation. 
What is a nation? In the common acceptation of the word, 
all the pcojdcor pcoidcs gathered together under one govern- 
ment, and tolerably content with tli.'it government. Juthis 
stmse England and all her colonies and dependencies form a 
nation; the United Htate.s is a nation; and so is Russia, 
ll^t tliere arc stronger nationalities tJian these, not in mere 
lorec, hut in national instinct. France i.s one great example, 
and tlii.s island of Great Britain i.s another. Spain is not 
properly a nation, hut an agglomeration of disunited pro- 
vinees ; and America bids fair to lose her nationality in mere 
aggi'cgated iiun'oaso of size. 

A iiatif)n, in tlie liest sense of the word, means a mass of 
peojde of the same race, possessing the same qualities and 
instincts, and developing faculties and institutions by virtue 
ot the peculiarities of soil and climate on and in wbicli they 
are born and bred ; and to whicli certain aggregated imrni- 
^’ants assimilate themselves, and others do not, but die off 
u lotahied by circumstances in an unnatural state. Thus 
Ltiglislimeti, .whoever may have been their nneestors, have 
a unttonal charactei', and so, too, have the inhabitants of the 
northern states of America ; yet so, distinct, though both from 
the smne stock, that fei\; mistake them, thougli the Eiiglish- 
man takes up American characteristics, and the American 
English characteristics, by residing long in each other’s 


countries. Tlihs the Greeks of old and of modern times 
were and arc a nation, and so also the I*ersians and Hindoos. 
Greeks might grow into Persians by long residence, end 
vm mrsd; but the soil of Greece could only grow Greeks 
spontaneously, and assimilate what other blood miglit he 
current fromAho sfrangcr into Greek likeness. 

But more than mere soil and climate, more than mere 
instincts, go to the building up (ff a really gieal nalion. As 
, enclosures are necessary in agrioulturo to get good crop.s by 
division of the soil, so political divisions arc essential to in- 
duce wholesome competitive manhood with its many shades 
of difference. The United States would ho far inferior to 
what they are, were they not divided into states; and it 
was the rivalry of the states — cities — of elder Greece that 
bimight forth in full lustre ths esi^ecial qualities of their 
people, lliat generated patriotism with all its concomitant 
good and evil, and amidst much rivalry of an unworthy 
kind could yet unite the chief raunicipalitic.s in a national 
rc.sistanco to a foreign despot. 

Patriotism is a virtue chiefly of small communities. Where 
those communiHes liave no iutorcouvso with others, they 
degenerate into mevo instiiudive tribes; wlien they have 
free and frequent intercourses with others, they may grow 
morally great, if they po.ssess a natural aptitude for gieat- 
tiess. 

It has become a fashion of late to cry down municipali- 
ties, and advocate the relercnec of till tliing.s to a central 
body. It is very true tliat many of our municipalities are 
foci of evil and .'ihsurd practice.s ; but, on the other li.ind, we 
have the rever.sc in some instances. And although it is 
pos.siblc that at the outset we might obtain a great central 
perfection, its infallilde tendency would be to become efiete; 
and it might become a great central rmisanec, with no powei* 
of remedy, and no exairipltj of any other kind to bold up to 
it. But in the number of municipalities all %vould not be 
bad. Pnde, ambition, and Ixitter qualities would .stir the 
denizens up to he doing; and, as in the example of IVlanclies- 
ter, a healtl)y rivahy w'ould stir others to execd. A s.>.s- 
tem of despoti(5 central farming would be about a.s natural 
as a .sysleiii of central governing for all localities. When 
we hnve arrived at that jxmit in socialism that we cut up 
all our enclosures atid throw our farms into common stock, 
vve may begin to cimtralisc in all processes of governing. 
Meanwhile the field isopen lor wholesome eompetitiou ; and 
it is a high and praisew^ortliy object of ambition to centre? 
our patriotism in our immediate towns, and bold them forth 
as examjdes of excellence in all things ap])erraining to 
Imnian pvogi-ess, — trut? progress, never satisfied with Avhat 
it gains so long as the powers and the means of irjiprovc- 
ment may exist. 

We arc proud of the name of Englishmen, as embody- 
ing certain qualities wdiich all the wrorld agi’ees to respt.cL 
Why should not a section amongst us be proud of the name 
of Londoners, striving, like the Athenians of old, to embody 
in their city all that is beautiful in physic.s and in move. 
than the moral lioalth of old, now that steam has proclaimed 
the extinction of human slavery, direct and nidircet, — now 
that no women or slaves are needed to gi’ind at flie mill? 
For Loudon is growing fast to be a, nation in itself, a nation- 
city numerically larger than many countries— a nation-city 
W'ho.se race of men is drawxi from the best blood of all the 
earth., Wherevtu' human intellect has ari.seu and been per- 
secuted, the best of the people, wdicn hopeless of succe.ss, 
have l)econie denizens of Tjondon. Look at the names in 
commerce which proclaim the fact. 

Let us understand tlie truth, that London does not be- 
long to the imperial govermnent any more tJian Manchester. 
The imperial government takes up its quarters, has its habi- 
tat amongst us as a convenient spot w^rciu to tran.sact its 
business ; but Loudon belongs to its own people, and not to 
the Rarlfkment. The people of London, did they only pos- 
sess expounders of their tme interests to unite them into a 
patriotic bpdy, would be^comp an aristocracy in tlie best 
sense of the word, —an aristocracy of the international city, 


the metropolis of the universe, setting forth an example of 
laws, customs, habits* morals, health, art, and beauty, that 
would excjxise its influence over the whole earth’s surface, 
•*~a city that, casting off its plague-spots and deformities, 
moral and physical, would shame uthcr cities into doing 
likewise. 

Too long have great cities heou the haunts of vice — of 
luxurious sense and squalid poverty ; too long the abodes 
of perennial disease. From the' aggregation of men in 
cities civilisation has arisen, but still an imperfect civilisa- 
tion. In the pursuit of wealth health has been neglected, 
cultivation of the poor has been forgotten. Wc have pa- 
laces ; but we have also hovels. Having liovels, as a con- | 
sequence wo have the diseases of hovels, — ^Immanity stunted ! 
of its full growth, in body and mind. This is not a noces- ' 
sity, but a result of wilfulncss and neglect. 

Fairer site for city never existed than this of our Lon- 
don. Margins of hills and rising grounds, with a magni- 
ficent river rolling tlirough them ; Middlesex on the one 
side, Surrey on the other; and around the river-bottoin belts 
of meadow land, once gardens and orchards and pastures, 
as tlio fragmentary remnants still show, but now desecrated 
with tliousands of unwholesome dwellings, where water 
rises within a foot of the surface. The true sites of southern | 
London are the rising slopes of the Surrey hills ; and no 
city could well be imagined more beautiful than a north 
and south London, with tliu clear bright river, and orchai*ds, 
gardens, and meadows between, nourished by the organic 
detritus that now pollutes the stream. The time will come, 
when the denizens of London fitly govern themselve.s, that 
owners of land w'ill not be permitted to do as they will with 
their own, by erecting inefficient buildings on unwholesome 
soil, to produce a deterioration of humanity ; and when wc 
belter understand the possibilities of transit, and all people 
shall understand the conditions of health, the unwholesome 
dwellings on the low gi'ouud will be abandoned for better 
erections on the higher sites. The thoughts of the philoso- 
pher will become the text-bookiJ of the legislator when Lon- 
don shall possess a legislature of its own ; prescriptions will 
exist conformable to reason; and the standard of humanity 
being prohibited from sinking below the condition of the 
climate and soil, and wdth all the aids of art to boot, we 
may hope to rear up a race of men \ with unmistakable at- 
tributes, God’s images upon earth, of whom it shall he said 
as they pass, “ There goes a Ijoiidoner,” as of old the Greek.s 
said, “ There goes a Spartan or an Athenian a race of men 
upon whose type others shall mould themselves. To he a 
citizen of London then, when London ceases to he hedged 
in by a narrow ancient boundary, will he a prouder boast 
than that of ancient Rome. It is our national boast that the 
sun never sets on our hounds, and beholds no slave therein. 
Let it be our London boast that within our boundary there 
exists no dwelling in which the highest and richest might not 
exist in comfort, and no human being who could degrade the 
proudest dwelling by his presence therein. It is the boast 
of England that she has quelled all human foes by the valour 
of her sons ; let it bo our London boast that we have chased 
disease and premature death beyond our boundaries, and 
that the standard of human life has grown with us to its 
highest pitch ; that, leaving to others the improvement of 
the races of the lower animals, we have devoted ourselves 
to show what humanity may become in its highest phase ; 
that those privileged to he born and bred in improved lion- 
don can preserve and transmit health of body and mind of 
a more .yi^orous kind— alf^li niorc full of life — ^than the 
vauntfiS^ Country races '^o it been held supply the 
waste qf life which in '||i^enoitii^fe^ndoner3 at present is 
said not to exceed thr^^nGrati'0'&?^ 

Narrow , streets, ignorant dealin'g with detritus, insuf- 
ficient light, imperfect ventilation, dirty dwellings, smoky 
atmosphere, impure foods, and stimulants to quicken jaded 
life, are all artificial causes of disease, and all within the 
^ope of human remedy. Naturally, supposing the marshes 
ptegMUjovcd — the marshes which disgrace us in our boundaries 


— there is no healthier climate existing^ ; axfd Lwdpn may 
I become in time one long dty, crowning, losing grounds 
on cither side the Thames valley, froxn Richmond to the sea, 
with the meadows for a g^den and pWagaunce. 
i Not in our time 1 No, perhaps not ; but. at leas^t we may 
sow the seeds in our time, and our bom ohildion may reap 
the fruit. And, after all, our enjoyment may he as ^oat, 
though of a different kind. The magnitude of a grand ex- 
‘ ploit has a chivalrous beauty of aspect in it which the 
achiovoment does not always excel. The thought of heroism 
gives also heroic pleasure. And wo stand on a magnificent 
vantage-groimd to contemplate the “ to come.” All nations 
are our tributaries. They toil and spin, and grow corn and 
rear boasts and catch game ; and the spoils of art and nature 
and industry come to London. Food and clothing are pro- 
vided for us in rctuni for the use of our capital and our 
br«ains. Let us use these brain.s fairly, understanding that 
there arc uses for our wealth higher than mere luxury and 
ostentation, and wc shall at no distant jx^riod reform all that 
is fixulty in clothing, food, fuel, and shelter. Within .the 
reach of ai*t are many things desirable, easily to be procured, 
but not yet accomplished. Wc have our river and our at- 
mosphere to purify, and our transit to improve. But wo are 
thwarted at every step ; we are at the mercy of irresponsible 
pco])lc ill the government, and other irresponsible people in 
what is called the City, who squabble together in the imperial 
parliament, ignoring altogether thefiict that London of right 
belongs to Londoners, ju.st as much as Manchester belongs 
to her own citizens. 

Some half-dozen people, drinking tea together, once de- 
termined that we ought to have free trade ; and they then 
and there, in Manchester, organised a league, which grew 
into such proportions, that soon the whole empire recog- 
nised the truth of their doctrines. Arc there six good men 
and true to he found in London, who would meet together to 
ex])ound the telling truth, lliat London should be governed 
by Londoners in all matters not concerning imperial govern- 
ment, and that London shall be considered as a city of 
gi'owth, taking in its suburbs as fust as they join it ? That 
London sliall bo governed by a legislatural parliament of its 
own, elected by the suffrages of all qualified citizens who have 
attained the age of thirty years, an age at which few people 
do wild things, and few are become bigoted? That this par- 
liament shall make its own laws, appoint its own police, de- 
termine its own municipal regulations, collect its own taxes 
for its own public purposes, make its own building-act, settle 
the question of its own sewers and paving, and the railroad 
and other road^ and streets in its domain? Surely a league 
and an agitation might be brought to hear to win the 
local management of London wholly , from tlic imperial 
parliament, leaving to the parliament only its own impe- 
rial business and precincts and public offices. The im- 
perial pai'liainent has quite enough to do without interfering 
with municipal business, and a city parliament would cer- 
tainly not make worse mishaps with the bridges than govern- 
ment officers have done. There is no reason why the piV 
vinccs should ho taxed for the embellishment of the capital 
city, and such a course would produce the effect of prevent- 
ing emulation. If a city parliament were cstablislxed, one 
of the most useful things it could do would bo to call for re- 
ports from all alilo men ak to systematic x>lans, embracing 
every thing connected with laying out streets, building, 
draining, paving, open spaces, gardens, public edifices, co- 
vered spaces, planting, river-management, water supplies, 
supply and quality of food, baths, gymnastics, and sites for 
educational purposes. There is existing knowledge enough 
on all those subjects — ^knowledge which only needs collect- 
ing. The result would , bo the first hluo-book of the parlia- 
ment of the international city; and a very valuable one it 
would be, forming a basis for municipal laws of natiomd 
character, and of probable imitation by many other cities. 
The heart leaps at the Human possibilities embodied in 
those matters ; and earnestly is it to be wished that the six 
men may be found with hearts to eonooivo and heads to 



cotitriVe and liands to 6:scecuto the inangurating act that 
shall win Iiondon entirely and for over as an arena for inter- 
national regeneration. , 

Food, clothing, fuel, shdter^ warmth, light, exercise, pure 
air, material beauty of form and colour, avoidance of mere 
drudgery, and a wholesome amount of leisure and recreation, 
— give lis these# and the artificial will giw out of the natural 
in books, painring, sculpture, architecture, gardening, and 
all the sciences and elegances of life. 4^ possess 

tliese things as samples only, for the masses to look up to in 
thp possession of the few. Palaces have wo for the few“-r 
for the wealthy — ^but for the many wo simply mock them 
by a glimpse of a Palace of Crj^stid to gaze on, but not to 
inhabit. Yet, if we went rightly about it, wc might cover 
acres of land with better shelter than the Crystal Palace at 
small cost ; winter-gardens for the multitude, wherein they 
might learn gentleness and elegance away from the loath- 
some dens to which rough weather now condemns them. 
Wo cannot gather grapes from thorns, nor figs from Jhistles; 
and' if we condemn men to abodes fit only for vermin, we 
must expect that they will become imbued with some of 
the attributes of vennin, and be governed by the love of 
prey. 

And so we wait for the ihen who shall begin the move- 
ment of “London for the Londoners” — meaning by Lon- 
doners all they who dwell therein, come they from whence 
they may. London for the Londoners, and not for a. mere 
section of Londoners ; neither as a mere nppana^fe of the 
imperial government with the title of the capital. Not an 
empire city, but emphatically the international city, the 
normal school and type for all the cities of the universe, 
showing how Nature, working througli Art, may best be 
made to subserve the processes of man^s progress in tbo 
rising scale of humanity. 

At a future time I will endeavour to indicate the specific 
paths in which progress may be made as connected with the 
arts of life. 


A VALLEY IN THE PYRENEES. 


Well, I am sure wo have liiid enough of the diligence for 
one day ! From Biarrits to Bayonne, from Bayonne to 
Olcron, and from Oleroii to BC'dous, We liavo made good 
progress, and are in the heart of the mountains, and on the 
high-road to Spain. Look at those Spaniards, stretched out 
on the sweet new hay that is piled up on the road. They 
are mountaineers, and have just conjc in with twenty or 
thirty mules in light trappings cariying wine. And those 
peasant-women, with the enormous bundles on their heads. 
They are carrying the hay ; it is tied up in great coar.se 
homespun sheets, and they have brought it thus on their 
heads any number of miles. They add the contents of their 
sheets to the heap on which the Spaniards arc sitting; while 
oilier women carry it by armfuls into the lower part of the 
opi)ositc house, half of which serves as a stable, and the 
other half as a barn, the family living in the upper rooms. 

One glance shows us this as the diligence stops at tlie 
dirty inn with the ambitious title of HGtel de France. We 
are received by Madame Bojiza, the hostess, — the two de- 
irioiselles Bonza modestly shrinking behind their mother, 
whose large form is a sufficient screen oven for their ample 
developnient,*— and M, Bonza, madanie^s son, who comes for- 
ward with many bows to welcome us to the Vall6o d’Aspo. 
Bid you ever see such a family ? M. Bonza— -fils — ^is about 
as high as your walkibg-stick, and as round as an apple. 
His mother falls considerably short of his height, but so far 
exceeds mm in bulk, that, unattractive as she is, you ore in 
a ^mann^ fascinated by her, and cannot help calculating 
the number of yards required ia toy girdle to encompass 
her, tod m any dross to cover her. The daughters have not 
yet got the stage “ enormously fat,” and therefore, 

by the side of their mother, attract little attention. 


rnio Hdtol de France is decidedly not attractive ; very 
dirty, with bare fioors unwashed (that is a matter of coiirse), 
but also tinswept, unpolished,- and thick with dirt and dust ; 
food insTifficiet^t dn quantity, indifTerent as to quality, and 
very dear. And then the beds ! Of course one becomes re- 
signed to ideas in the south of Franco and the close vicinity 
of Spain ; they are a necessary and inovitable evil, which no 
one thinks of grumbling about much — after the first. But 
there aro other unnamable, nauseous vermin, from which 
English hearts revolt, and it is, you will agree, impossible 
to stay another night at the H6tel de Franco ; better look 
about us a little, and try to find lodgings in the village. 

It is not very easy to look ; for a dull heavy mist hangs 
Kko a fog just over our heads, and until tho sun is high we 
shall SCO nothing. Wc are, however, as yQU know, in the 
Valleo d’Aspo, one of those numerous valleys of tho Pyrenees 
which lie at right angles to the great dorsal ridge, and de- 
scend on the French side into tho plain in a scries of basins 
and gorges all more or less beautiful. Tho average length 
of these valleys is thirty-six miles, the actual length of tho 
Valleo d’Aspc about twenty-six. The stream or “ gave,” as 
all the mountain-torrents arc called, which flows through it 
takes its ri.se in the lofty Pic d’Aspe, and is therefore named 
the Gave d’Aspe ; while the vallee again, taking its name 
j from the “ gave,” is called the Valleo d’Aspe. 

I Budous is the first village in tho “veritable vallon,” the 
largest basin of the valley, from the entrance to which it is 
distant about eight miles. On all sides this “ v6ritablo val- 
lon,” of which the Aspois — inhabitants of Aspe — are so 
proud, is surrounded by lofty hills ; and beyond them, to tho 
cast, west, and south, appear tlie snow-covered mountains. 
The bottom of the basin is a level plain some six miles iu 
length and three or four in breadth, and is mapped out in 
fields of highly-cultivatod and very fertile laud. Seven vil- 
lages dot this iflain, tlirough tho centre of which flows the 
“ gave and on tlie right bank, and at some little distance 
from tho noisy rushing stream, is the good straight French 
road, with the never-failing jioplars on each side of it, lead- 
ing on towards the fort of tJrdos and the Spanish frontier. 

We proceed to look for “ country lodgings” in tho Pyre- * 
nees. Any one and every one is willing to let rooms* on tho 
principle universally recognised in this part of the FreneJi 
dominions, — got as much and give as little as you can. But 
there is notlung but dirt and vennin, noisy inquisitive men 
and women, and half the parish at our heels wherever W(5 
go. It will never do ; besides the mist docs not rise, and 
the place is emphatically “ stuffy.” Wc wander along a road 
that leads to the “ gave,” pass the fine wooden bricige that j 
crosses it, and soon find ourselves in sight of another vil- i 
lage, which proves to be Osse. In this village there is a 
small Protestant communitj’^ — from three to four hundred 
men, women, and children — who have kept their faith since 
the Reformation in Franco, and now live in peace with more 
than the same number of Roman Catholics. M. Gcrlior, the 
worthy Protestant pastor, and madamc his wife, are very 
glad to see any strangers, more especially English; auil 
there is no fear of intrusion tf wc pay them a visit even 
without a letter of introduction. 

The house of the pastor is no whit better than lhat of 
his flock. Yes it is, for there is no stable on ria|^round-floor; 
apparently, therefore, M. Gerber keeps tteitilP a pig» nor a 
mule, nor a donkey, nor fowls. We enter, mount the stairs 
before us, and stand at tho door of the sitting-room — a rough 
unpainted door, of which an “ Entrez” frOm within bids us 
lift the latch — and we find ourselves in a low dark room, with 
bare wooden walls innocent alike of paint, paper, carpet, 
an^ plaster (ceilings also are unknown in the vallee, with 
one or two exceptions) ; and overhead there are the rough 
rafters that support the flooring of the room above you. M. 
Gerber, Madamc, Mademoiselle Lydie, and the little Rachel 
are there, and give you such a warm greeting, and are so 
full of interest in you and anxiety to serve you, that the 
bare little room, with its coarse chairO and tables, seems to ' 
have changed into a snug and comfortable home. And then 


W glcfwing with pritlfe and em^tidn, leads yc^ to 

■ the window, which opens ou ft small wooden moony, and 
^, 7 jV ifctetching out his arm, says, “ This we have to dompensate 
• ’ for all that we want within.” And as y*tl look over the 
beautiful valley, flourishing as a garden, and on to the grassy 
'‘y telonds and the grand outline of the mountains beyond, you 
! ffeefthat it is a compensation. Afterwards M. Gerber points 
! oat the lane by the side Of his garden : there in the dead of 
winter-nights you may hear the wolves howling as they 
'hmry by ; and little llachel •warns “papa,” that when he gets 
up so early to study, and goes out to the cave for wood, the 
wolyes will eat him. Now the ptjssibility of some great 
catasti;‘6phe happening to any of us — supposing it not to be 
too imminent— is mostly received with a kind of satisfact 
tion, and the pastor turn.s to his little daughter with a look 
that says, “ I have courage to face a greater danger than 
that, my child.’* 

What a picture he is, this worthy pastor ! a man so 
short, that you would measure him by inches and not by 
feet ; not fat, but square-looking, like a robust child. He 
wears sabots, — they keep the feet so warm, he tells you, — 
and a long coat that reaches his heels and is buttoned up to 
the throat, above which a very yellow— originally white— 
caThbric neckerchief makes its appearance. Then on his 
head a gray fclt-liat, broad-brimmed, and tied under the chin 
with strings of narrow ribbon. You cannot liolp thinking of 
the child as you see him, and watch tlic blue eyes, eager 
intelligent look, and slight quiver of tiie upper lip, as he tells 
you marvellous tales of the valley and its inhabitants. 

Good M. Garber, we certainly hope to meet yon again; 
but if it is possible, (as madame has been telling us, all tho 
while you were explaining how Julius Caesar and his lieu- 
tenant P. Crassus burned their way through the valley, 
then a forest, to make llieir way into Spain,)— if, as she 
says, we may find habitable rooms at the Maiaon Tourre in 
this, same village, wo had better go at once to seek them. 
M. Tourr6’s house stands alone, neither in one of the irre- 
gular streets nor out of Jt, and is close to a brawling stream- 
let that rushes dcfwn impetuously to join the “gave.” 
i 4 We find Michelle, the only child, at home ; she is a lairie 
girl, npt strong enougli for field-work, and has a small fair 
face tiiat would be pretty were it not rather pinched and 
sharp-looking. She informs us that “papa” is a inulc- 
dcaler, and that he has gone to a fair at Zacca — in Spain 
— ^with his mules ; “ maman” is at work in the fields, and' 
will not be homo until quite dark, for they are very busy. 
The spring has been so wet, that they hav(j only just got in 
tho hay, and the gi*ound has to be ploughed and manured 
for the maize and haricot beans : these are planted together, 
three grains of maize and two haricots in every hole ; and 
from this time, early in July, until they arc gathered in 
the beginning of October, will receive constant care. 

Michello shows us the house ; it belonged formerly to 
M. le cur€, but was taken from him cluring the first revo- 
lution. On tlie right you enter is the kitchen, — dirty 
enough, youmuy be sure, — a small fire of box-wood burning 
on the hearth, and tho (uiionOSoup simmering in an earthen 
pot ; the cat very intently watching the fire and tho soup, 
Olid a hen and her chickens at roost in the corner. 

That dow on the left as you enter is tho door of the 
salle a Michelle is proud of it, and tcdls you that 

no doubt m!hc cure preferred it so, and liked his stable 
under the bedrooms at the back; and theirs is the only house 
in the village which has a kitchen and aalh a mmcfer on that 
<!oor. The two best bedrooms above are large and airy, 
with a recess in each, in wtiioh the bed stands ; and one has 
actually a whitewashed ceilipg and paper on the walls. How 
is tips, Michelle? surely mosSiepW les cur6s did not do this? 
No ; it was mon oncle/’ tho bfethor ofwl^aman.” He is 
“tnedccin,” — one of our familVias alwSi^,been tho doctor 
of the valley ; and “ mon oncM^liefcs he had been educated in 
Paris, would not marry a “ p^i^anne,” but took a charming 
lady from a ^eat town ; an^ms she did not find lierself com- 
fortable; at Osse, BO “ ihon tiifele,” after be had in vain om^ 


mented this room, took a houfle at B^dotls# which ^^matante” 
finds more gay ; and “ mamah*’ came to live here. 

Michelle is leaning against the wall to rest Kcr lame 
foot, the toes of which only just reach the ground. ' She has 
neither shoes hor stockings, aPnd her atuif g^n is bid aud 
very dirty; so is the cotton handkerchief whieji, in B^rnais 
fashion, is w'ound round her head. ^ ' 

She sighs, and goes on to say how “ mon bhclo” hail ho 
boys, and so it was for her brbtlier to go to Paris and be 
educated to succeed him ; and how he went, atid worked so 
hard there because he would not return until he was “ me- 
decin,” and yet he longed very much to see the “ VaH4e,” 
and his father and rnoOier and Michblle. And then he had 
a long illness in Paris, and set out for home, travelling vfery 
sloAvly, and ten days after he had reached home ho died. 
“We have had a sad loss in himl” is all that Michelle 
says; and afterwards, -when you sec M. and Madame Tourr^, 
they will tell you the mournful tale, Always ending with the 
same words, “ a sad loss, a sad loss to ns.” The rooms at 
the bacl^ arc occupied by Michelle and her mother ; through 
them 3 *on pass to the wooden bak'ony, and down steps to 
the garden beneath. In making arrangements with Michello 
for our stay, we shall find that there is no fear of her losing 
sight of the interest of the family; and “maman” and 
“papa” may leave her at home with the certainty that if' 
any tiling i.s to bo got out of any body Mieliello will get it. 

As wc sit in the kitchen talking a Spanish girl enters; 
she has walked over the mountains from Campfranc. M. 
Tourre, in passing, told licr how busy madame w'as with the 
maize; so, as they are friends, she has come over to help for 
a few days. She is only sixteen, though she looks much 
older; tall and straight, with bare feet and legs; her long 
black hair hanging down her back in two plaits, and large * 
gold earrings in her small prettily-shaped ears. Bbc rests 
an hour or two, lias a plati; of soup, which slic eats ou her 
knccj and then walks briskly off to the fields to meet ma« 
dame, who w’ill ho returning. 

Now it is not to be expected that strangers, above all, 
foreigners, (;an take up their abode in the village without 
ex<;iting a coiiBidorable degree of curiosity. Wc arc decidedly 
the lions of the place ; and as such, the children come to see 
iiH feed, climbing the lime-trees that gi*o\v in front of tho 
house, — a commanding position both for upper and lower 
rooms, — and standing thickly along the low wall between us 
and the road. 

The appearance of plates and dishes is hailed with a 
shout, and loud and noisy arc the exclamations when wo 
begin to cat. The sympathies of Michelle arc entirely en- 
listcil oil the side of the rising generation, and an appeal to 
her is useless; “they are the children of the neighbours, 
and must amuse themselves somewhere.” We rise and close 
the outer sliutter.s, and are greeted by tlio children with a 
howl of indignation. After a long whispered consultation, 
one boy bolder than the rest seizes tho shutters, and throws 
them wide open again, to tho great satisfaction of his com- 
panions. From first to last the children take the Jiveliost 
interest iii our doings, and will follow and watch ns for 
hours that they may return and tell tho neighbours every 
thing they have seen. The interest excited is m)t always, 
unfortunately, favourable to strangers, and reminds one of 
Pu.nch'8 dialogue in the mining districts; “Who’s ’im, Bill?” 
“A stranger,” “’Eave ’arf a brick at ’iihl” for three or 
four children will race down a hill-side to the road for the 
chance of pelting you with stones. 

The grown people are inquisiti-re to a degree that is at 
first very amusing ; but aft^r the first week one begitiH to 
think it troublesortie. They will not only stop you in^ the 
streets and lanes and on the high-roatl, but a man w woman 
working on the opposite side of a field near which yon may 
lie passing; or oh the top of a hill, will shout for yb« to $ton, 

I and come hurrying to ask ypu who you are, and where y mi 
I are lodging; how many, rooms you have, and what ycfU pay 
I for them; whose horse you are riding, hhd what it doSth 
I you; and wouldn’t you like a nicO strohg ioiiMejrj 
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<,Iio per8<Jn Hi que^tioto wuld let you b^yp. for tbo S84iie 
price. The questioner always- doubts the truth of the 
answers given, orai^-exaiiiines you with the greatest 

yisit -yje next morning will naturally be to the 
chtw6he^» Catholic ahd Protefetant, of Osse. We enter the 
Catholic^ and are conducted to tlie sacristy. A young monk 
with xnucli bustle opens drawers and wardro^s; and M. le 
cur§ ’arra;ys himself, one after the other, in the dresses 
appointed for the different festivals of the Church, explahv 
iughow and when and why thfeiy are to be worn, and the 
Symbolic meaning of the different parts; pointing \vitli pride 
to the beauty of the material and .the richness of the em- 
broidery in gold and silver, interspersed with numerous 
questions' about the English Church, chiefly, as to the dress 
of the ministers and the manner of performing the different 
ceremonies. At every point of resemblance to those in his 
own Church he turns triumphantly to the young monk : “I 
told you so; we ai’e all brothers. We are brotliers,” he con- 
tinues to UR, “ Formerly wc used to worship together in 
this church ; wo hiu\ two services in the day, and the Pro- 
testants had two; and our mass was no sooner ended tluin 
their psalms began.” This was actually the cast*- for more 
than a hundred years, as porsotmtimis and excesses com- 
mitted by either {iafty liavc always originated from without, 
never from the inhabitants ofCssc themselves. The}’’ would 
have lived, as they tell you, like brothers. “ Wc Imow no 
difference of Catholic and Prote.stiint,” they say: “ wdien 
my neighbour wants help in Ids Adds, or with the flax, I 
help him. AVo each worsliip God in our own way ; but we 
can be good neighbours and good friends all the same.” 

ft is difficult to imagine greater harmony than that 
■wdiich exists bet^’cen all the members of this community, 
and yet they are most entirely distinct erne from the other. 

Conversion, changes of religion, are almost unknown 
among them. The Protestant familic.s have been Protestant 
for hmg generations, through all the persecutions, dangers, 
and difficulties they have encountered; and tlio bones of 
their forefatlicrs, which rest under the same roof that 
shelters these more favoured descendants, arc a proof of 
their stedfast faith. For whilst the Protestant religion 
was forbidden by the state these men had no church, no 
pastor, no burying-placc even; and as they dared not as- 
semble to worship together, each head of a family taught 
and prayed with his own children in the large common 
room, which, as wo have .said, serves as stable and store- 
bouse. In this same place too, when he died, his grave, was 
dug; and the children who had knelt; round him -as he prayed 
for tliCin now knelt over this grave, which was not only liis, 
but that f)f' many who had preceded hiin, and w^Uich they 
know would be their own. 

M. Gerber will tell ns, that among the alterations which 
were to change the stable of his house to a study and a 
small kitchen was the putting down of a boarded floor. 
Some of the old , earth-floor wa.s removed for this purpose ; 
and very close to the surface they found the skeleton of one 
of the early Protestants who had been buried there. 

M. Gerb(’r would keep us for hours to tell of their en- 
durance and faith, and would speak in the most glowing 
terms of t heir noble republican virtues ; for all the.s© valleys 
of the Pyrenees were republics, and go.v<irned themselves 
wisely and well But let us go with M. Gerber to the 
“ inmple,” as they call their church, a simple square build- 
nig without ornament of any kind. Facing us as we enter 
is the pulpit, just ct plain wooden box against the wall ; in 
front of it a smull, circular space is enclosed with rails, and 
there the elders of tho church sit. There arc, as you see, 
neither pews nor benches, but' chairs, each with a name or 
initials painted on it. A space up tho. aniddle divides tho 
cliairs ofl the right from those on the left ; on the right sit 
tliWmen and boy's, and on the left the women. When the 
SaciAmoht is atoiqi^tered, all the men receive it first, and 
after thepa their wives, and daughtersT You would imagine 
' that jkq W a Ipw bench Oil round the walls of the temple ; hut 


it Is in reality tJto- remains of the ancient “ temple,” the first 
eteetod by tho Protestants, a^id which was’ destroyed dinung 
tlxe dri^hnades by the intervention of a Catholic cure of 
Gleri)n/ 

The dragons” gallope^d through the valley to Osrc, ]>ut-' 
ting to the sword men, wompn, aiid children wlami they 
cotSd ascertain to be Huguenots, and denujlishing thd temple. 
But they left about two feet of the walls standing; and a 
hundred and tlurty years later, and sOme forty years a^o, 
the Protestants rebuilt their temple on the same foundation , 
with the ruins and material, which had never been touched ; 
and as the new walls are not one half the thickness of the 
old ones, that which remains of the latter forms a hcivch, 
looked at and spoken of with veneration by the small band 
of worshippers. ^ , 

M. Gerber tells u,9 that twice tho roof has fallen in : it 
was built of pine, which abound.s in the district to save 
expense ; but this wood is generally so much eaten by the 
worm that the use of it is not without danger. So, after two 
very naiTow escape.s of the congi’egation, they have put up 
oak rafters. 

With what pride these villagers look at their temple ! and 
well they may ; for here, are no wealthy people to build and 
endow and beautify, but a simjple peasaiitry, the richest of 
whom have no wealth, at the same time that the poorest 
never know want. “ We help each other,” they say, “ as the 
‘ bon Ihcu’ helps us all.” 




HOW TO SEE PICTURES. 

b 

WifAT is meant by the phrase, “ A sound taste in mattci’S of 
art ?” How may the faculty so designated be ’ acquired ? 
The solution of these questions might wudl occupy volumes, 
and our space is meted out by lines. AVe disclaim, *then, the 
attempt to compress the inquiry into a nutshell, and onljr 
offer hints wliich may bo useful for guidance. 

AVe assume it to bo a self-evident truth that every man 
of healthy constitution, physical and mental, possesses a 
capacity for studying and enjoying works of art. WTiat, 
then, if any, are the natural, what the artificial imped iment.s 
which obstruct liis perception and enjoyment when he first 
confronts art, oven in its best and simplest works? 

There is a little instrument called the pseudoscope, which, 
by a peculiar arrangement of lenses, so alters the aspect of 
any object viewed through it, that the convex appears con- 
cave and vice veraa. Yet tho instrument has this furllirr 
peculiarity, that its ordinary effect fails when you first look 
through it; the cup into wdiich you are peering still seems 
concave, and so it will do until you have persevered for a 
few momcuits. Then by a flash of light, as though you Iiad 
growii wiser under a miracle, you see the object convex, the 
hollow of tlic cup bulging outwards. It has been necessary 
for tho eye to accustom itself to the instrument before it can 
perceive the peculiar efiVet to he produced. After that is 
acuompUshed the sight is entirely deceived, and it requires 
a strong effort of rea.soning to persuade yourself that thO 
spherical object before you is in fact a hollow cup. 

An effect, very similar is produced on first entering a 
panorama. You find yourself surrounded hy a wall of an 
opaque surface at no great distance from you. AA^hon you 
have been in the place .a few moments, — when your eyesight 
has become subdued to the character of tho light|-— when you 
have looked for the buildings, the raopntams, tho receding 
plains, the distant clouds,— you find them gradually expand- 
ing before , you ; and tho same picture that a few seconds 
earlier, was nothing but a dim opaque, hanging almost within 
reach of the hand, is noW a scene of bonndlcs.s expanse, 
filled with light and animation. , Two chaiiges .appear to 
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have taken place in the spectator. Xn the first place, the eye, , 
which naturally converged upon the close object, has altered ^ 
its focus to look for the more distant and scattered objects; 
and then it perceives tho painting, Which has been con-j 
etructed to niect tho sight under that action of the eye. 
‘The mind has at the same time undergone a corresponding 
change. ’ It has forgotten the object which was thrust upon 
it at the first cncounteiii and is noSv roving over the wide 
and varied scene, discovering objects which were in the 
artist’s mind, and which he has placed there in characters 
intended to fit the oyeSight when duly enlarged. 

The change which takes place in the eye of tho spectator 
on first looking through the pseudoscope, the change both 
in eye and mind during the first few moments of becoming 
accustomed to a panorama, are exactly analogous to the 
change which takes place in the perception of a man in the 
interval after ho has made some acquaintance with objects 
of art, and before ho has become familiarised with any new 
school. It is scarcely possible for the visitor unfamiliar with 
art, on entering a. gallery of painting, of sculpture, or of 
architecture, to perceive at the first encounter more than 
something which is strange — something which impresses 
him as outlandish, strained, unnatural, because in real life he 
never sees objects separate from the many circumstances of 
daily use, or from incidents which appeal to other senses be- 
sides sight. Action without sound perplexes tho beholder 
unconsciously to himself. He cannot at first reconcile the 
repose to the commotion, and a feeling of tho unnatural 
takes possession of his mind even when ho has endeavoured 
to school himself into perceiving nature and beauty. With 
many, especially those who have not had the advantages of 
education, other difficulties present themselves on the first 
visit to a gallery of art. In all our oxj>crieiice of the actions 
and emotions of life wo have become accustomed to see per- 
sons in one particular style of dress, one arrangement of the 
hair, and so forth. Action and expression, when clothed in 
that fashion, become familiar to us ; but when wc see men 
in coats or wigs unfamiliar, or without any coats at all, 
there is not tho same ready translation of the action or the 
countenance. A story ha.s more than once been told of per- 
sons escaping in the disguise of simple nakedness ; tho man 
who has been seen always in clothing having so different an 
aspect when he is entirely stripped. 

Tho difficulty presented by tho diversity of costume is 
increased by a diversity of nationality. For examjdc, tho 
English visitor of a picture-gallery, who has been tauglit 
that Raphael is the finest of all jiaintors, and who is anxious 
to find that his own sense of what is admirable is up to the 
average, feels a natural disappointment when he cannot per- 
fectly reconcile himself to the naturalness or the grace of 
Raphael. He has been ac^customed to associate grace with 
a certain lightness of figure ; and here ho sees massive forms, 
features the reverse of sharp, and a certain weight tlirougli- 
out the whole grouping,-^haracteristic8 of the Florentine 
school, and generally of the central Italian race. It is im- 
possible not to perceive the animation, the distinct expres- 
sion, for example, in the Europeans and tlie negroes in one 
of Biard’s slave-ships. The English spectator is sufficiently 
familiar with the negro countenance and complexion to make 
allowance for the grotesque in that form ; but he does not 
perfectly perceive tho necessity for a certain sallow tone 
which he discerns in the skin of all the Europeans, and 
which extends itself oven to the inanimate objects and to 
the atmosphere. It is part and parcel of the same national 
characteristic which makes the Frenchman sallow, and 
which inclines him to paint every thing of his own colour ; 
just as John Bull is also disposed, in tho eyes of foreign 
countries, to impart to all objects he paints something of 
the colour of an English girl’s complexion, or of similar 
combinations of red and white. Jll. 

Personal feeling increases the nu pj^ ^^ of these speci- 
alities. Every artist views objects aeSwing to his own 
genius. Titian, a nobleman fond of magnificence of colour, 
living^unpsj'i^right sun, becomes the master of colouring 


in picture, Michael Angelo, a robust wiry man of violent 
temper, places his figures, even \vhen they should be in 
repose, in positions implying strong action, or the capacity 
for strong action. , Caravaggio, a headlong ro^on, paints 
pictures with Uttle scutinaent, but animated with brilliant 
lights and dark shadows. Fra Angelico can scarcely reach 
any expression but that of unalloyed dulcet piety. Hogarth, 
tho satirist, brings out the grotesque of a character, and by 
the help of character can mould the features and limbs of 
all his persons ; although ho is incapable of drawing a beau- 
tiful or a correct figure when bo attempts to do so apart 
from the purposes of satirical painting. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, whoso ambition haunted the drawing-room, , perfectly 
succeeds in painting men and women in their drawing-room 
aspect. It is so through the -whole catalogue of painters in 
all countries ; and any man must have seen the works of 
several painters before he can in any dcgi*eo account for 
the influence of personal stylo upon the ultimate appear- 
ance of the work. 

In tho present day a further difficulty impedes the de- 
velopment of eve,n the strongest natural taste ; and consists 
in a certain artificial ignorance that is thrown -upon us by 
the state of society. Generally speaking, the world is so 
quiet that we witness few of the scenes which art most 
delights to paint. Our pas.sions arc subdued ; and until we 
inquire somewhat further into the real -syorking of tho na- 
tural emotions, we inevitably imagine that there is some- 
thing overstrained and exaggerated in their most natural 
delineations. Yet there are few who cannot soon free them- 
selves from such restraints of habit. It is much quicker 
work to learn a familiarity with nature than with the arti- 
ficial manners and customs of a strange country. When 
Solomon was told to judge between tho real flowers and tho 
artificial, he contrived that a bee should bo let into the room, 
and the wise man was content to let his judgment follow 
the instinct of the lit tle insect. We too have our instincts 
by which, if wo do them justice, we may discriminate be- 
tween natural passions and artificial manners. It is some 
evidence of this unextinguished instinct, that the very 
greatest of all actors, and those who arc most popular with 
the largest number, are also those who give us in their 
strongest and least adulterated form just the natural pas- 
situis that sway the least artificial of our race. At tho pre- 
sent day, in spite of declining powders, in spite of addressing 
the public through a foreign tongue, there is no artist more 
esteemed, as there is none more natural, than Grisi. Tho 
same rule holds good witli Ristori, with Rachel, with all 
great actors who are followed by multitudes. 

Pi!rba}is the greatest of all obstacles to the natural de- 
velopment of taste, is a certain timidity of judgment which 
besets us all on entering any new region of experience. It 
is not only that wo find the elements of a correct judgment 
to be wanting, but that wc suppose ourselves to be called 
upon to deliver a judgment offhand, when, in fact, in most 
cases there is no such necessity. In art particularly Wc 
need receive no or^ular dogma, and we need not bo in a 
hurry to form one for ourselves. The man who desires to 
begin forming for himself a correct taste may lay down tbi.s 
fundamental maxim, that in art all rules which are of any 
validity, whether for the artist or spectator, are resolvable 
into matters of fact Painting, sculpture, or ai’chiiecture, is 
not to be estimated on the Hr. FelJ principle, that it is liked 
or disliked you cannot tell why. There is not an action of 
tho face or tho frame which is beautiful, expressive, or 
powerful, that cannot be qxplaii^od on the strictest princi- 
ples of anatomy and physiology. If an expression in a . 
certain situation is beautiful or striking, it is because in 
that situation a well-sliapod countenance or frame would 
arrange itself in such forms and would asSuiqe such colours. 

If you find thajfc painters have through a long series ofyem-s 
boon admired for the grace or the expression of their woras, 
you will on inquiry find out tho hard matter-of-fact reasons , 
why, which arc to bo tested by the matter-of-fact sciences, 

— anatomy, physiology, mathematics, optics, perspective, 



the $cienc© of colour. Some of these science.^ can ho tested 
ill their application by photography ; but all quc.stion.s about i 
the technicalities of ai*t, all (lucstioiis about the physical j 
means through which art works out its spiritual ends, can I 
be reduced iofact; and the student who will be patient, | 
who will ^jiot be hurried, and w'ho will wait to consider what i 
facts prove, will soon teach himself io observe and to enjoy. 

But a habit of observation and of conscious enjoyment 
in art has inii)ortant effects on the student’s mind in oilier 
matters. It dovciopcs insight into evidences of charac- 
ter, gives him now and matter-of-fact standards by which to 
jtidge of healthiness in form, and even healthiness in mind. 
It increases the perception of nature, and enlarges for him 
the language of cxprcs.sion, — that unspoken tongue in which 
man holds so much intercourse with his kind. A living 
poet once pointed to the different conditions of the animals 
and of men during an eclipse of the sun ; the luiinau beings 
were all intent upon the phenomenon with uplifted counte- 
nances ; the beasts were prone, intent only on the mouthful 
of the moment. To man it is given to share a consciousness 
f>f the creation beyond the narrow range of his own imme- 
diate wants and their satisfaction ; and as a child is suffered 
to hold the driver’s reins, man is allowed to enlarge and di- 
rect the working of the natural laws on his own little spot 
of earth. But science could never have conquered its do- 
main if uninspired by the joyful ptide arising from a con- 
scidus insight into the powers and bedutics of the creation ; 
and it is art which directly brings the simplest nature and 
the highest culture into complete union. Fur the function ; 
of art is higher than that claimed for it by the Committees 1 
of '.rastc, or other police authorities of Parnassus. | 


A LOW MARRIAGE. 

JiX THE AUTIIOUE8S OP “ JOHN HApiPA^, GENTLEMAN,” ET’C. 

l.'f Tiuiek Chapters. — Chap. I. 

Mrs. Rochdale stood a good while talking at the school- 
gate this morning — Mrs. Rochdale, my mistress once, my 
friend now. My cousin, the village schoolmistress, was be- 
moaning over her lad George, now fighting in the Crimea, 
saying, poor body, “that no one could understand her feelings 
but a mother — a mother with an only son.” 

Mrs. Rochdale smiled — that peculiar smile of one who has 
bought peace through the “constant anguish of patience” — 
a look which 1 can still trace in her face at times, and which 
1 suppose will never wholly vanish thence. We changed 
the conversation, and she shortly afterwards departed. 

— ^A mother with an only son. All the neighbourhood 
know the story of our Mrs. Rochdale and her son. But it Iiad 
long ccasod to be discussed, at least openlj^ ; though still it 
was told uiulcr the seal of confidence to every new'-comer in 
our village. And still every summer I used to see any stran- 
gers who occupied my cousin’s lodgings staring with all 
their eyes when the manor-house carriage passed by, or 
peeping from over the blinds to catch a glimpse of Mrs. 
Rochdale. 

No. wonder. She is, both to look at and to know, a 
woman among a thousand. 

It can do no possible liarm — it may do good—if I here 
write down her history. 

First let me describe her, who even yet seems tO me tho 
fairest woman I ever know. And why should not a woman 
bo fair at sixty ? Because the beauty that lasts till then, — 
aiul it can last, for I have seen it,— must be of the noblest 
and most satisfying kind, wholly independent of form or 
colouring ;-^a beauty such as a young woman can by no art 
attain, but which, once attained, no woman need ever fear 
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t6 lose, till tlic coHiiJ-lid, closing over its last and loveliest 
smile, makes ot'it “a joy for. caw/’ 

Hrs. Iloolidalo avus tall — too tall in yottth; but yout 
'well-statnrod women liaA»^c decidedly the advautago , jtftfer 
forty. 11 ( 0 - ientures, move soft than strong-looking — #dh.clr 
.stilJ under the smopth-^nded gray hair — might have hfeCn 
, good : I tun no artist : I do Hot know; l^iit it was mi that ; 
it Avas the intangible natttdlesa ^raee which surronnded hot 
as with an atmosphere, inftkiiig her presence in a romn like 
, light, and her absence like Itil loss ; lier soft but stately 
I courtesy of mien, in word and hiotion alike hanrlouions. 

j Silent, ber gentle ease of manner made every onC else at 

case. Speaking, thbugb ahe Avas by ho means a great talker, 
1 she always soeim d. institictively to say just tlie right thing,. 

to the right person, at, the right moment, in the right \va 3 ^ 

! She sU)o<l out distinct from till your cliarrning cre.atiires,” 

! “mo.st lady-like persons,” “very talented women,” as that 
! rarest species of the Avhole race — a gentlewoman. 

At tw(mty-thrc 3 e slic Wainp Mr. Kochdale’s Avife; at 
twenty-five liis Avidow. From that time her whole life Avas 
devoted to the sou who; at a tAvelvCmonth old, was already 
Lemiud Itochdale, EstJUire, lord of the manor of Tliorpe and 
Stretton-Magna, oWner ofone tff the largest estates in the 
cou 1 \ ty . Poor li ttlo baby ! 

He was the piiniest, sickliest baby she ever suav, I have 
heard my mother say ; but he grew np into a fine boy and 
a handsome youth ; not inilikc Mfs. Rochdale, except that a 
certain hereditary pride of manner, Avhich in her was almost 
beauLiful, — if any pride can be beautiful, — Avas in him i.'x- 
iiggeratcd to self-aastirancc and liauglitincss. He was the 
]'i inci]3al person in the establishment Avhile he yet trundled 
]iooj)s ; and long before Ills discarded jackets had assumed 
liis po.silion as sole master of the manor-house — alloAviug, 
however, bis motJier to remain as sole mistress. 

Ho loved her very much, I tliink — better than horses, 
dogs, or guns; swore she was the kindest and dearest mother 
ill England, and handsomer ten times over tb.in any girl he 
know. 

At which the smiling mother Avoiild shake her head in 
credulous iiicrcclulousness. iSho rarely burde.jicd him with 
cai’csscs; perhaps she had found out early that boys disliki; 
fhom — at 1(?ast ho did: to others she always spoke of him 
as “ iny son,” or “ Mr. Rochdale ;” and her pride in him, or 
I praise of him, was always more by inifdication than by op» n 
Averd. Yet all the bouse, all the village, knew <|uite avcH 
I'OW things Aver(‘. And though tlury aa'^cvc not often seen 
together, except on Sundays, when, j^ear after year, she 
walked up the cliurch-aifrie, holding her little son by the 
hand; then, fi>noAved by the sturdy schoolboy ; finally, lean- 
ing proudly on the youth’s proud arm, — every body said 
emphatically that the young Sfjuire w^as “his mother’s oavu 
son ;” passionately beloved, aftiu- tlie fashion of Avomeii ever 
since young Eve smiled down on Cain, saying, “I have 
gotten a man from the Lord.” 
j So he grcAv up to be tAventy-one years old. 

I On that day Mrs. Rochdale, for the first time since her 

widowhood, opened her house, and invited all the country 
roiiiul. The moi'nhig A\'as devoted to the poorer guests ; in 
the evening there was a dinner party and ball. 

I dressed her, having since my girlhood been to her a 
sort of amateur milliner and lady’s-maid I may use the 
Avord “ amateur” in its strictest sense, since it Avas out of 
the great love and reverence I had for her that I had got 
into this habit of haunting the inanoT. house. And since love 
bcget.s loA'o, and we always fi?el kindly to those avc have 
l)cen kind to, Mrs. Rochdale was fond of me. Through her 
means, and still more through herself, I gained a bctt(?r 
(dueation/than I should have done us only her bailiff’s 
chijugliter^JUpt that is neither here nor there. 

Mr.s. tvas standing Wore the glass in her black 

velvet she never wore any thing bnt black, Avith somc- 
Sp|ay or lilac ribbon. She Inwl taken out from that 
casketfSKl w:ih clasping on lier arms and Jieck, white and 
round even atfive and-fortj'^, some long-unworn family-jewels. 


I admired tho^n very ^ > 

“Yes, they are pretty. But 1 acarcely like to sec myself 
ih diamondftj 1 shall only wear them a few times, 

iftid t¥len re^grt tb my dauglfter-in-laAv.” 

“ Yokir dauglitet-in-lawy Has Mr. Kochdale*T-” .* 

“No,” (smiling) “Mr. Rochdale has hot made hisclmice 
yet; but 1 hope he will ere ldng...A young man should 
marry early, especially a ywllig man of family and fortune. 
1 shall b^ very glad wheli m.jr son has chosen his .wife.” 

{^hfc spbito as if she thought he had nothing to do but to 
choose, after the fashion of kings and sultana. 

1 smiled. She misinterpreted nty thought, saying with 
some little severity.: 

“ Martha, you missftiikc. 1 repeat, I sliall be altogether 
glad, even if such a chance were to happe n to-day.” 

Ah, I^Irs. RdCbclale, was ever any Avidowed mother of an 
only son “altogether glad” wh^ first startled into the 
knowledge that she herself Avas not his all in the world? 
that some strange Woman had risen ttp; for whose sake he 
was bound to “ leave father and nK)thbr and cleave unto his 
wife?” A righteous saying, but hard to be understood at 
first bj*^ the inotUers. 

It afterwards struck me a.s an odd coincidence, that Avhat 
Mns. Rochdale had wished might happen did aeiually hap- 
pen tliat same night. 

Tho prettiest, and beyond all tjuestkm tire “sweetest,” 
girl in all our county families, — among wliich alone it was 
probable or jK'rmi.ssihle that our young squire should “throw 
the handkerchief,” — was Miss Celundino Ohilde, niece and 
hoire8.s of Sir John t’hihle. 1 Avas caught by her HomcAvliat 
fanciful name, — after Wordsworth’s flower, — Avhich, as I 
overheard Mrs. Rochdale say, acbnirably expressed her. 

I thought so too, when, peeping through the curtained 
ballroom-door, I caught sight of her, distinct among «ll tl»e 
young ladies, as one’s eye lights upon a celandine in a 
spring meadow. Slie was smaller than anj^ lady in the 
room — A'cry fair, Avith yellow Jiuir — the only real gold hair 
1 ever saw. Her head drooped like a flower-cup ; and Jicr 
motions, always soft and quiet, reminded one of the stirrings 
of a flower in the gi'ass. Her dress — us if to Innuour the 
fiincy, or ehse Natur<i lierself did so hy making that colour 
most suitable to tho girl’s complex ioji — was some gauzy 
stuff*, of a soft pale-green. BrigJit, dcdical c, innocent, and 
fair, you could iiardly look at her Avithout wishing to take 
her up in your bo.som like a flower. • 

Tho ball Ava.s a great success, Mrs, Rochdale came up 
to her dressing-room long after mitlnight, })ut witli tlie 
bright glow of maternal }»ride still burning on her cheeks. 
She looked quile young again, forcing one to ackuowiodgo 
the fact constantly avouclied by tho ehicr generation, tJiat 
our mothers and grandniothers were a great deal handsomer 
than we. Certainly, not a belle in the ballroom could com- 
pare with Mrs. Rochdale in my eyes. I should have liked 
to have told her so. In a Anigue manner 1 said something 
wliich slightly approximated to my thought. 

Ml'S, lloohdale answered, innocent of the compliment, 
“Yes, 1 have seen very lovely women in my youth. But 
to-night my son pointed out several whom ho admired — one 
in particular.” 

“ Was it Miss Ohilde, madam ?” 

“*How acute you are, little Martha I How .could you 
see that ?” 

I answered, rather doprccatingly; that, from tluj corner 
Awhere I was flprA'ing ices, I had heard several people remark 
Mr. Rochdale’s great attention to Miss Ohilde. 

“ Indeed !” with a slight sharpness of accent; A moment 
or two after she added, with some hauimn/r^ “ You mistake, 
my dear ; Mr. Rochdale could never bo so uncourteous as 
to pay exclusive attention to any one of his guests ; but 
Mias Ohilde is a stranger in the neighbourhood.” . After a 
pause : “ She is a most swoet-loohing girl. My son said so 
to me, and — 1 perfectly agi'ced with him.” > 

I let the subject dro}) — nor did Mrs, Rochdale resume it. 

A month after I wondered if she knew what all tho 
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servants ftV the maiaor**houso and all the villagere at Thorpe | 
' soon knew quite wtelli and discuKSod mceK«Sahtly in butler’s 
pantries and kitchens, over pots of ale and by cOttage-doors 
-—that otir yoUng squire from ‘that day fonvard gave up 
his slidotiug, his otter-hunting^, aiid even his coursing, and 
" “ went tjrcourting” sedulously for a whole month to Ashen 
Pale. 

Meanwhile Sir John and Miss Childo came twice to 
luncheon. 1 saw her, pretty creature! walking by Mrs. 
lloelidalo’s side to feed the swans, and looking more like a 
llowcr than everi 'And onc(^ stately in the family-coach, 
which tumbled over tlie rough roads,* two hours there and 
two hours back, shaking the old coachman almost to pieces, 
did Mrs, and Mr. Ilochdalo drive over to a formal dinner at 
Ashen 1 )alc. 

Finally, in the Christmas-week, after an interval of 
tw(‘nty lonely Christmases past and gone, did our lady of 
the manor prepare to pay to the same place a thj’ce-days* 
visit — such as is usual among county families — the ^‘rest- 
day, the pressed'day,” and tlu* <.lay of departure. 

I was at tlic door wlien she came liOme. Her usually 
bright and hcallliy cheeks were somewhat pale, and her 
eyes glittered ; hut her eyelids were heavy, as willi long 
pressing back of tears. Mr. Rocbdalc did not drive, but sat 
beside her ; he too scorned rather gi’uvo. Ho handed her 
out of the carriage carefully and tenderly. 8)ie responded 
with a fond smile. Mother and son went up the broad 
staircase arm-in-arm. 

' That night the servant.^ who liad gone to Ashen Dale 
I talked it” all over with ilie servants who had staycxl at 
' home; and every point was satisfactorily settled, down to^ 

• the bride’s fortune and pin-money, and whether she would 
I he married iii Brussels or Honiton lace. 

! Ifet still Mrs. liochdale said nothing. She looked happy, 

1 but pale, constantly pale; ^flie squire was in the gayest 

! spirits imaginable, lie was, as I hav<-. said, a very haxnl- 

' some and. winning young fellow; rather variable in his 
I tastes, and easily guiderd, some people said — but then it was 

I always the old who said it, and nobody minded them. We 
I thouglit Mi.ss Celandine (Childo was tlie happiest and luckiest 
gild imaginable. 

She looked so when, after duo tiA, the three-days’ visit 
I was returned ; after which Hir departed, and Miss 

Childo stayed behind. 

That evening — it was just the time of year when “ even- 
ings” begin to bo perceptible, and in passing the drawing- 
room door I had heard the young master say something to 
Miss Cliilde about ” primroses in the woods” — that evening 
I was waiting upon Mrs. Roelidale's toilet. She herself stood 
at the oriel window. It was after dinner — she had come up 
to her room to rest, 

“ Look hero, Martha.” 

She pointed to the terrace-walk loading to the pool, 
’fhere were the two young people sauntering slowly past — 
•* he gazing down on her, she with her eyes drooped low, low, 
to the very ground. But her arm rested in his, in a safe, 
happy, clinging way, as knowing it had a right there to rest 
for evex*. 

’ Is it so, Mrs. Bochdale ?” 

Ay, Martha. What do yog think of my — ^my children ?” 

A few tears came to tier eyes — a few quivers fluttered over 
and about her mouth ; but she gazed still — she smiled still. 

” Arc you satisfied, madam ?” 

Quite. It is the happiest thing in the world— -for him. 
They will be ma-rried at Christmas.” 

“ And you-#*” , 

She put her hand softly on my tips, and said, smiling, 
” Plenty of time to think of that— plenty of time.’’ 

After this day she gradually grow less pale,' and re- 
coyepd entirely her healthy, cheerful tone of mind. It was 
evid^t that sh^ soon began;to love her daughter-elect veiy 
much — ^as, indeedj xl^hp could help it ? — and that by no means 
as a mere matter of form hM she called them both “my 
children.”' ^ . 


For Celandine, who had never known a mother, it seemed 
as if Mrs. Rochdale were almost as dear to her as her be- 
trothed. The two ladies w^ere constantly together ; jmd in 
r them the proverbially formidable and all but imposaible pos- 
sibility bade fair to be realised, of a mother and daiight.cr-in- 
law as united as if they were of tho same flesh and blood. 

Tho gossips shook their heads ^id said, “ It wouldn’t 
last.” T think it would. \Vl)y should it not V They were 
two noble, tender, unselfish women. Either was ready to 
love any thing ho loved — to renounce any thing to niakd 
him happy. In him, the lover'and son, was their meeting- 
point, ill liim they learned to love one. another. 

Strange that women cannot always see this. Strange 
that a girl should not, above all but her own mother, cling 
to tho mother of him she loves— the woman who has borno 
liini, nursed him, cherislied liiin, suffered for Jiim more tliaii 
any living creature can sufler, excepting — ay, sometimes not» 
even excepting — his wife. Most strange, that a mother, who 
would he fond and kind to any thing lier hoy cared for, — 
his horse or his dog, — .should not, above all, love the crea- 
ture he loves best in the world, on whom his happiness, 
honour, and peace, are staked for a lifetime. Alas, that 
a bond so simple, natural, holy, should be found so hard as 
to be almost impossible — even among tho good women of 
this world ! ^Mothers, wives, — whose fault is .it V Is it 
because each exacts too mutdi for herself, and too little for 
the other,— -one forgetting that she was ever young, the 
other that she will one clay be old? Or that in the lender- 
est women’s devotion lurks a something of jealousy, 'which 
blinds them to thcj truth — as true in love as in charity — 
that “ it is more blessed to give than to receive” ? Perhaps 
I, Martha Stretton, spinster, have no right to discuss this 
question. But one thing I will say : that 1 can forgive 
nnuch to an unloved daughter-in-law, — to an unloving one, 
•nothing. 

And now, from this long digression, — which is not so 
iiTclevaiit as it at first may seem, — let mo return to my 
story. 

The year grew and waned. Mrs. Bochdale said to me, 
when it was near its closing, that it liad been one of the hap- 
piest years she had ever known. 

I believe it was. Tho more so as, like many a season of 
great happiness, it began with a conquered pang. But of 
this no one ever dared to hint ; and perhaps the mother now 
would hardly have acknowledged, even to herself, that it 
had temporarily existed. 

They wore to have been married at Christmas; hut 
early in December the long-invalided Lady Childc died. 
This defeiTed the wedding. The young lover said, loudly 
and often, that it was “ very hard.” The bride-elect said 
nothing at all. Consequently every lady’s-maid and w^oman- 
servarit at the manor-house, and every damsel down the 
village, talked over Miss (hiilde’s hard-heartedness; espe- 
cially as, soon after, slie "went travelling with poor broken- 
hearted Sir John Childc, thereby parting with her betrothed 
for three whole months. 

But 1 myself watched her about tho manor-house tho 
last few days before she went away. 0 Lemuel Eoohdalc, 
what had you deserved, that heaven should bless you with 
the love of two such Avomeii — ^mother and bride ! 

Celandine went away. Tho manor-houso was very dull 
after she was gone. Mrs. Rochdale said she did not won- 
der that her son was absent a good deal — it was natural. 
But this she only said to me. To others she never took^ny 
notice of bis absence at all. 

These absences continued, — lengthened. In most yo^g , 
men they would have been unremarked j but Lemuel was 
so fondly attached to his mother, that he rarely in his life 
had spent his evenings away from home and her. Now, in 
the wild March nights, in the soft April twilights, in the 
May moonlights, Mrs. Rochdale sat alone in the great draw- 
ing-room, where they had sat so happily last year — all three 
of them. 

She sat, grave and quiet, over her book or her knitting, 
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Btill saying — if she ever said any thing — ^that it was quite 
“ natural” her son should amuse hinisclf abroad. 

Once I heard her ask him, “ Where he had been to-night?” 

He hesitated ; then said, “ Up the village, mother.” 

“ What, again ? How fond you are of moonlight-walks 
up the village 1” 

“ Am I y” whipping his boots with his canc. “ Why, 
mother, moonlight is — very pretty, you know; and tlic 
evenings here are — so long.” 

“True.” His mother half sighed. “ But soon, you know, 
Cclandino will bo back.” 

It might have been my mistake, hut I thought the young 
man turned scarlet, as, whistling his dog, ho hastily quitted 
the room. 

“ How sensitive these lovers arc !” said Mrs. Rochdale, 
smiling. “Ho can hardly bear to hear lier name. 1 do 
♦^vish they wore married.” 

But that wish was still further deferred. Sir John Childe, 
fretful, ailing, heggcul another six months before ho lost his 
niece. They were young ; and he was old, and had not long 
to live. Besides, thus safely and happily betrothed, why 
should they not wait ? A year more or less was of little 
moment to those who were bound together lirm and sure, in 
good and ill, for a life-time. Nay, did she not from tho^very 
day of betrothal feel herself Leinucl’s faitlilul wife ? 

Thus, Mrs. Rochdale told me, did Celandine urge — out 
of the love wdiich in its completeness haidly recognised 
such a thing as separation. Her mother that was to be, 
reading the passage out of her letter, paused, silenced by 
starting tears. 

The lover consented to this further delay. He did not 
once say that it was “ very hard.” Again Mrs. Rochdahs 
began to talk, but with a tone of fainter certainty, about 
their being married next ChrLstmas. 

Meanwhile the young squire appeared quite satisfied: 
shot, fished, lounged about hia property as usual, and kept 
up his spirits amazingly. 

Ho likewise took his moonlight-walks up the village 
with creditable persistency. Once or twice I hoard it whis- 
pered about that he did not take them alone. 

But every one in the neighbourhood so liked the young 
squire, and so tenderly Ijonoured his mother, that it was 
some time before the faintest of these ill whispers reached 
the ear of Mrs. Rochdale. 

I never shall forgot the day she hoard it. 

She had sent for me to help her in gathering her grapes ; 
a .thing she often liked to do herself, giving the choice 
bunches to lier own friends, and to the sick poor of her 
neighbours. She was standing in the vinery when I came. 
One moment’s glance show^cd me soniething was amiss, but 
she stopped the question ere it w^as well out of my lips. 

“No, nothing, Martha. This bunch — cut it while I hold.” 

But her hand shook so that the grapes fell and were 
crushed, dyeing purple the stone-floor. 1 picked them up, 
— she took no notice. 

Suddenly she put her hand to her head, “ I am tired. 
W(i will do this another day.” 

I followed her across the garden to the hall-door. Enter- 
ing, she gave orders to have the carriage ready immediately. 

' “I will take you homo, Martha. I am going to tho 

village.” * 

Now tho village was about two miles distant from tho 
mai^r-house, — a mere cluster of cottages; among which 
were only three decent dwellings — the butcher’s, the baker’s, 
and tho scboolhouse. Mrs. Rochdale rarely drove through 
Thorpe, — still more rarely j^id she stop there. 

She stopped now — some message at the school- 
house. Then, addrossing%nfe coachman, — 

“ Drive ojfeto tho baker’s shop.” 

Old JoMfeiilarted — touched his hat hurriedly. I saw 
him and, thj^|oitman whispering on the box. Well 1 could 
guess why ! ' 

“ The baker’s, Mrs. Rochdale? — Cannot I call? — ^Indeed, 
it is a pity you should take that trouble/* 

^ Sho looked mo full in the face; — I folt myself turn 
crimson. * 

“ Thank you, Martha ; but I wish to go myself.” 

I ceased. But I was now quite certain sho knew, and 
guessed I know also, that which all the village were now , 
talking about. What could bo her motive for acting thus? 
Was it to show lier own ignorance of the report ? No, that 
would have been to imply a falsehood ; and Mrs. Rochdale 
was stanchly, absolutely true in deed as in word. Or was 
it to prove them all liars and scandal-mongers, that tho lady , 

of the manor drove up openly to the very door where — 

Mrs. Rochdale startled mo from my thoughts with her 
sudden voice, sharp and clear. 

“ He is a decent man, I believe, — Hino the baker?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ He lias-— a daughter, who — waits in the shop?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

She pulled the check-string with a quick jerk, and got 
out. Two small burning spots were on oitlu^r cheek ; oth«n'- 
wise she looked herself— her tall, calm, stately self. 

I wondered what Nancy thought of her — hand.somo 
Nancy llinc, who was laughing in her free loud wa}^ be- 
hind the counter, hut who, perceiving the manor-house 
carriage, 8toppe<l, startled, 

I could see them quite plainly througli the sho 2 %window 
— the baker’s daughter and the mother of the young squii e. 

1 could see tlic very glitter in Mrs. Rochdale’s eyes, as, giv- 
ing in her ordinary tone some domestic order, sho took tlu; 
opportunity of gJi/ing steadily at tho large, well-featuied 
girl, who stood awkward and jiainfully abashed, nay, blush- 
ing scarlet ; though peofde did say that Nancy Hinc was too 
clover n girl to have blushed since slu3 was out of lier icens. 

I think they belied her — 1 think many people belied lier, 
both then and afterward. She was “clever” — mucli cleverer 
than most girls of her station ; she looked bold and deter- 
mined enough, but neither unscruimlous nor insincere. 

During the interview, which did not last two minutes, I 
thought it best to stay outside the door. Of course, when 
Mrs.. Rochdale re-entered the carriage, I made no remark. 

Nor did she. 

She gave mo the cake for the school-children. From 
the wicket I watched her drive off, just catching through 
the carriage-window her profile, so proudly cut, so delicate 
and refined. 

That a young man, born and reared of such a mother, 
with a lovely fairy creature like Celandine for his own, 
his very own, could ever lower his tastes, habits, percep- 
tions, to court — people said even to win — unlawfully, a 
common village-girl, liandHome,' indeed, but with the coarse 
blousy beauty which at tliirty might bo positive ugliness — 
surely — surely it was impossible ! It could not bo true what 
they said about young Mr. Rochdale and Nancy Hino. 

I did not think his mother believed it cither ; if she hod, 
could she have driven away with that quiet smile on her 
mouth, left by her last kind words to the school>children 
and to mo ? 

Tho young squire had gone to Scotland the day before 
this incident occurred. Ho did not seem in any hurry to 
return ; not even when, by some whim of the old baronet’s, 

Sir John Childe and liis niece suddenly returned to Ashen 
Dale. 

Mrs. Rochdale drove over there immediately, and brought 
Celandine back with her, Tho two ladies, elder and younger, 
were gladly seen by us all, going about together in their old 
happy ways, lingering in the greenhouse, driving and walk- 
ing, laughing tlieir well-known merry laugfl when they fed 
tho liwans of an evening in the pool. 

There might have been no such things in the world as 
tale-bearers, slanderers, or — ^baker’s daughters. 

Alas ! this was only for four bright days — ^tho last days 
when I ever saw Mrs. Rochdale looking happy and young, 
or Celandine Childe light-hearted and bcwitchingly fair. 

On. the fifth, Sir John Gmldc’s coach drove up to tho 
manor-house, not lazily, as it generally did, but witli orai- 
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iiously thundering wheels. He and Mrs. Rochdale wore 
shut up in the library for two lull hours. Then shq came 
out, walking heavily,, with a kind of mechanical strength, 
but never once drooping her head or her eyes, and desired 
ino to go and look for Miss Childc, who was reading in the 
suiiniicr-housc. She waited at the hall-door till the young 
lady came in. 

** Mammal” Already she had bi^gun, by Mrs. Rochdale’s 
wish, to give her that fond name. But it seemed to strike 
painfully now. 

Mamma, is any thing the matter ?” and, turning jjale, 
the girl clung to her arm. 

“ Nothing to alarm you, my pet; nothing that I care for 
— not T. I know it is false — wholly false; it could not 
hut he.” Her tone, warm with excitement, had neverthc- 
I less more anger in it than fear. Celandine’s colour rc- 
I turnod. 

j “ If it ]>c false, mamma, never mind it,” she said iu her 

I foiKlling way. “ But what is this news ?” 
j “ Something that your uncle has hoard. Something he 

I insists upon telling you. lad him. It cannot matter either 
to you or to me. Come, my child.” 

What passed in the library of course never transpired; 
but about an liour after I was scut for to Mrs. Rochdale’s 
dressing-room. 

; j She sat at her writing-table. Tlicrc was a firm, hard, 
i; almost fierce expression in her eyes, very j)ainful to sec. 
i Yet when Celandine glided iu, with that soft step and 
white face, Mrs. Rochdale, looked up with a quick smile. 

“Has he read it V Is he satisfied with it V” and she 
took, with painfully assumed carelessness, a letter newly 
written, which Mi.ss Childe brought to her. 

The girl assented ; then, kneeling by the tabic, pressed 
i her check upon Mrs. Rochdale’s shoulder. 

” Ijot me write, mamma, just one little line, to tell him 
that 1 — that I don’t believe — ” 

“ Hush!” and tbo trembling lip.s were shut with a kiss 
tender as firm. *‘No; not a line, my little girl. I, his 
mother, may speak of such things to him. Not you.” 

It did at the luomcut seem to me almost sickening that 
this pure fragile flower of a girl should ever have been told 
there existed such wickedness as that of which not only Sir 
John Childo, but the whole neighbourhood, now accused her 
lover : and which, as I afterwards learned, the baronet in- 
sisted should be at once openly and explicitly denied by 
Mr. Rochdale, or the engagement must be held dissolved. 

’J’liis question his mother claimed her own solo right to 
put to her son ; and sluj had put it in the letter, which 
now, with a steady hand and a fixed smile — half-contemp- 
tuous as it were — she was sealing and direeting. 

“Martha, put this into the post-bag yourself; and tell 
Miss (/liilde’s maid her mistress will remain another week 
at the manor-house. Yes, luy love, best so,” 

Then, sitting down wearily in the large arm-chair, Mrs. 
Rochdale drew Celandine to her ; and I saw her take the 
soft small figure on her lap, like a child, and fold her up 
clo.so, in the grave, comforting silence of inexpressible 
love. 

It was a four-days’ post to and from the moors where 
Mr. Rochdale was staying. Heavily the time must have 
passed with those two poor women, whoso all was staked 
upon him — upon his one little “ yes” or “ no,” 

Sunday intervened, when they both appeared at church 
-^vening as well as morning. With this exception, they 
did not go out ; and were seen but rarely about the ho^ise, 
cxcoj)t at dinner-time. Then, with her companion on her 
arm, Mrs. Rochdale would walk down, and take her seat at 
the foot of the long dreary dining-table, placing Miss Childe 
on her right hand. 

The old butler said it made his heart ache to see how 
sometimes they both looked towar48 the head of the board 
— at the empty chair there. 

The fifth day come and passed. No letters. The sixth 
likewi.se. In the evening, his mother ordered Mr, Rochdale’s 


chamber to be got ready, as it was ” not improbable” he 
might unexpectedly come home. But he did not come. 

They sat np half that night, I believe, both Mrs, Roch- 
dale and Miss Childe. 

Next morning they breakfasted together as usual in the 
dressing-room. As I crossed the plantation — for in my 
anxiety I made business at the manor-houso every day now 
— saw them both sitting at the window, waiting for the 
post. 

Waiting for the post I Many a one has known that heart- 
sickening intolerable time; but few waitings have been 
I like to theirs. 

* Tho stable-boy came lazily up, swinging the letter-bag 
to and fro in his hands. Tlicy saw it from tlio window. 

The butler unlocked tho bag as usual, and distributed 
the contents. 

“ Here’s one from the young master. Lord bless us, what 
a big un I” 

^‘Let me take it upstairs, William.” For I saw it was 
addressed to Miss Childe. 

Mechanically, as 1 went up stairs, my eye rested on tluj 
direction, in Mr. Rochdale’s large careless hand ; and on the 
seal, firm and clear, bearing not the sentimental devices he 
had once bcj;n fond of using, but his business-seaj — his coat- 
of-arins. AVitli a heavy weight on my heart, 1 knocked at 
the dressing-room door. 

MiR.s Childe opened it. 

“Ah, mamma, for me, for me/” And with a sob of joy 
she caught and tore open the large envelope. 

Out of it fell a heap of letters — Iier own pretty dainty 
letters, addressed “ Ijcniuol Rochdale, Esq.” 

8hc stood looking down at tlicni with a bewildered air ; 
then searched through the envelope. It 'was blank — quite 
blank. 

What does he mean, mamma? I — don’t — under- 

stand.” 

But Mrs. Roclidalo did. “ Go away, Martha,” she said 
hoarsely, shutting nxe out at the door. And then I heard 
a smothered cry, and somctliing falling to tho Hour like a 
stone. 


ENGLISH QUEENS OP FRANCE. 

BY DR. DORAK. 


When Stanislaus Leckzinski was consoling himself for the 
loss of his throne in Boland, by inventing pleasant little 
dishes iu Lorraine, he one day, after perusing a letter which 
he had just received, took off his apron, entered the room 
of his daughter, and exclaimed joyfully, “ My child, you 
are queen of France 1” Marie Leckzinski listened to the 
announcement with pleasure ; and in a note wdxich she soon 
after despatched to her dear friend tlte. “ grande marechale,” 
she registered the sentiment that “ it was mercy in kings 
to render justice, and that it was justice in queens to exer- 
cise mercy.” The sentiment was better than the spelling 
by which it was expressed ; and the sentiment was a pla- 
giarism. It belonged to Bathildo. 

Who, then, was Bathildo ? 

She was the English housokeoper of a French noble, and 
consort of Clovis II., king of Franco. * 

Bathildo, when a child, was picking up shells on the 
southern coast of England. Sho was descried by a French 
pirate, who, knowing her market value, lauded, seized her, 
and with his prize set sail for St. Valory. As ho carried her 
ashore, he tried to comfort the weeping captive by telling 
her that she should serve none but a noljlo. The girl looked 
up smilingly through her tears, and remarked : 

** 1 have had a dieam. The cver-fosting St. Gildas has 
told mo that I shall live in a house where nobles shall servo 
me.” 

Why, little Saxon,” said tho froo*trader, “ you would 
then bo a queen ” 
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“ Whoae justice it is to execute mercy, while it is the 
mercy of kings to render justice.” 

The mayor of the palace of Clovis II., an othcial whose 
name is written in such various ways that it is easier to 
give him none than pause to make a choice, heard the words 
of the little maiden, and piircha.sed her of her owner, for a 
oonple of Imndfnls of gold and a front-tooth of fc>t. Apollonia. 

The pirate sold the tooth at Bonn for as much gold as 
he had already received. It was juircluised ])y a -wdeked 
lord of Krciizborg, who presented it to the clnireli there, and 
became easy in his mind for ever after. 

To tlii.s day it is resorted to hy Jthinelanders sulforing 
from anguish of any sort in the jaws. It (uavs all who do 
not go away unrelieved. 

I Clovis II. saw the jmuthful Bathilde gTow up in the house 

of his great offieer. lie admired the jn-ndence with wliich 
so young a manager jn’csided over tlu^ servile hou.sehold ; 
and the self-denial with which the heaiiLiful Saxon slave 
would somelimo.s wait on her companions in bondagt;. He 
thought of her When she was absent till he grew perplexed. 
To relievo him from his perphixity he summoned a council, 
announced to the members his determination to marry iho 
beautiful girl from England, and finally asked their ad- 
vice. 

That thc)^ agi’cod readily to all he proposed is clear, from 
I the fact that Clovis esjMJUsed her within a week. The first 
act of tb(' young English queen of iho Franks was to manu- 
mit all Christian slaves in France, and to enact that none 
hut infidels should ever again he in bonds to another within 
I her and her husband’s land. 

“ AVithin 771 ?/ land,” suggested Clovis ; and, moreover, 
q iieens are incapable of enacting.” 

What the laughing Saxon answered is not known. That 
she did not yield, yet may have compromised, is most cer- 
tain. From tlijit day fortli, down to the last of the Valois 
(and possibly old Marollcs may carry down the fashion even 
lat('r), it was the esiahlished custom for <iach married king 
in France to comnieiice husiruLss with the royal council hy 
HS.suriiig tliem that ho had previously “ thought it over” with 
j the queen. “II sY*tait nyise avec la reine.” 
j 'Nothing (a>iiM possibly be more gallant, nor, generally 

I s[)eaking, more, untrue. 

|, It Clovis II. had a fault to find with Iii.s Saxon con.sort, 

I it was, perhaps, that she was too regardlc'ss of expense in 

i founding monasteries and (mdowing cliurchcs ; too prodigal 

I of attendance at religions revivals in old convents ; mid a 

j little too much addicied to follow the advice of Bishop Eli- 

gius rather than his own. 

j If these were fiuilts, Bathildo would 7/ot he cured of them, 

j She continued to lavish her I'cvenuc upon pious purpo.scs, 

I and erected almost as many magnificent abbeys and catlie- 

ij drals in France, as under Rtcjilien tlu're were subsequently 

! erected castles in England. 'I'lic name of tills English queen 

in France was comiected with the gj-andest ccclesitt.stical 
edifices in the irounlry. »She impoverished her husband, 
hut she served the Church. 'I’liere is very logical jiroof, 
for those wlio will receive it, to show that she was right. 
TIkj English Bathilde had three sons. They all reigned in 
succession; and they are the onl 3 Mhree brothers avIio a.s- 
cended the French throne Avithout a change of dynasty 
immediately^ following. 

Capet, V#ois, and Bourbon, — each t»f these lines came 
to an end with three brothers, kings in Iheir turn. 

When Bathilde became a widow she exhibited a little 
inconsistency by wearing superb dresses, decorated with 
costly gems. Like Queen (.Uiarlotte, when the regency 
was established, and George III. was politically dead, she 
broke out into a flutter of enjoyment. It did not last long. 

then appeared to her in a vision, and 

placed before luir-^fed’s eye so, startling a picture, ropre- 
senting how frivflioute widows iii’this world y^ere condemned, 
undraped, to rida ungovernablo steeds with red-hot saddles 
on their backs in next, that Bathilde sold all her finery, 
raised a munificent monument with the proceeds to the 


memory of the defunct prelate, and retired for ever into a 
convent, whore the discipliiic was strict, and the tabic exo- 
crahlo. 

Bathildo died towards the end of the seventh century; 
was canonised, and permitted to share the honours of the 
30th of January, with two other ladies, iSt. Martina and St. 
Aldegonda. The someAvhat nolile name h}" which toe call 
her wa.s, jirobably, not her own ; for, according to old French 
authors, the true apjjcllation of the first English queen of 
Franco was — ^B uttisu ! 

After all, tlie iiamo is not ignoble. The Butters have 
been landowners in Scotland from the days of Kenneth , j , 
M ‘Alpine. | 

It is unnecessary to do more than record the fact that j 
the English princes.s Ogiuo shared the throne of the French 
king, Charles the Simple. This marriage, Jjowever, led to i | 
the first Anglo-Frcnc;^! alliance which over existed. Louis 
d’Outre-Mcr was the son of Ogine ; and her brother Athcl- | 

Stan, king of England, sent a fleet to aid his nephew against 1 

his powerful enemies. ’ * | 

The moat remarkable of our English princesses who havo i | 
worn a croAvn-matrimonial in Franco was, without doubt, | ' 
“ Madame Marie,” as our neighbours called our Mary Tudor, ! j 
who married a French king and loved an Engli.sh noble. ' i 

This sister of ll(3nry VITl. wixs sought by four lovers ; 1 1 

Albert of Austria, Charles of Spain, Louis XIL, ami Charles i | 

Brandon, wlio won his dukedom of Suffolk on the field of | 

Floddeii. Of thc.se, she married the French king and the j 

Engli.sh subject. When her imjierious brother “ sold” lier 
to Louis XII., — that Louis who wiii.s our sjmipafhy, a.s the 1 

Duke of Orleans, in Quentin Dimrurd^ and who was already j 

twice a widower, — Mary appealed to that mercy whieli in i 

sovereigns is justice ; hut .slio ajipealetl iu vain. She was 1 

placed on board the lea.st livvdy-li)oking tub of (he royal fleet i 

at Dover; and prayers uerc piled up to St. AVidjihran to 1 

i-arry her safely info his own harbour of Boulogne. ' 

Never wuH bridal party so tempest-Cost as this. M'ho 1 

authorities at Boulogne fired axvny half their aiiim uni lion, 
with the double purpo.se of signalling and gretding. No j 

power of holm, nor skill of pilot, couM pcrsuadi^ any one of ! 

tlie royal tubs to roll into the port when; crowd.s of the : 

Freiacli aristoorac}' wiire in waiting to weleoiuc tlio English | 

bride. The Avhole licet, bride’s own »-special tub-yacht and i 

tlnj tub.s of convo}’, rolled obstinately ashoi’C, three blagues 
to the Cast of the harbour they could not make. As long as j 
land -was nuule, th(5 marriage-j»arty car<’d little how it was 
cficeted. In a brief time they were all afoot on the sandy ; 

beach. The sj>ot was wild, and the ti*avcllcr.s, knights, and i 

ladies looked in wofiil plight, in draggled silks ami Avell- ! 

'fi^enched plumes, dull, disinal, and disgusted ; — all save one, | 

a certain Anne Boleyn, who was in attendance on Madame 
Marie, and Avhose spirit.s not even the rough ocean could daunt. | 

Then eamc tlio fishing population, crying Nodi ami 
Dim (lard I and then some tents were pitched and pennons 
displayed ; and tluj dreary locality began to wear an air of | 
guyety, when iu rode the Duke de Longucvillc and a brilliant j 
liMiii from Boulogne, inquiring for the liride, who was weep- | 
ing or sleeping within a hut fresh hung with tajiostr^s and | 
surrounded by a score of tents and chilly knights in damp 1 
and rusted armour. 

xVll the accounts of the uphohterij of the stamo and its 
cost may be found in the hVcnch state-jiaiier ofiice. AVith 
respect to tluj actors, tbo gallant kniglits oLBieardy, Avhen 
tlu'.y saw the fair and youthful “ Madame Mario” — she was 
but sixtocp — protested that her royal brother was Avell justi- 
fied in calling her the “ Pearl of England ” The dresses of 
the lirido excited as great admiration on the part of the 
French ladies, who unanimously allowed that the 1,000,000 
crowms. promised by the king of France to his cousin of 
England could not bo considered an exorbitant price for 
such a **pRarr’-~-cven supposing that his majesty ever paid 
the money. 

Louis was awaiting his bride With impatience at Abbe- 
ville. Hearing at length that the princess was fairly on her 
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way, the infirm king climbed into his saddle,, and ttotted 
with as much Vigour as his debility would, bear, to meet hot*. 
They met a mile or two from the abhatial city. Louis rode 
close up to her side, and swore an unsavoury oath tliat she 
Avas even more beiiutiful than report had made or artist 
limned her. The ill-assorted pair were received at the gates 
of the city with a w^orld of medieval pfitrip^ and a dreadful 
amount of ponderous conjpliment. 'J'ho cathedral had never 
seen such splendour as on the occasion of the dazzling mai- 
1 riage-ctiremony, which had not long hepu concluded when 
all the young bride’s English attendants were dismissed by 
order of the royal husband. Exception was made of A1U10 
Boleyn and two other ladies, avIio witnessed with more 
I delight lliiui the bride the nev<‘r-cnding festival which ceje- 
I brated the event. That <‘,veut took place Qp the 9 th of Oo- 
j tober 1614 . Throe month.s later Lopis was in his tomb at 
St. Denis; and within another (piartcr of a year the liappy 
j young queen-dowager of France was publicly jparried ^ 
Green, wieli lo the man of her heart, Brando^ du|tp of 
Suflblk. 

Of the ^WQ d0U|[hters who Survived this union, one, 
Fra nces, ipa^rM of Dorset, and subsequently 

Duke of Suifalk. J.^y /auc V(9^s opp of three daqglitcrs, 

issue of this marriage, and heii^oss, as her foolish partisans 
thought, to the crown, by right of her grandmother and hov* 
T’rotestantiani. 

Finally, the English queen -dowager of and 

DuehesH of Suffolk was at the lioad of a happy household in 
th(3 dueal mansion in the Borough. The dust of the last 
English princeH.s avIu) sat on the Fr<‘nch throne lies beneath 
the alt.'ir in the old abbey-church of Bury 8t. Edmund’s, — 
fitting place of rest for cjueen and duchess. 



VILLA AND COTTAGE DESIGNS, 
nv E. L. TAIIBUCK, AacniTF.cT. 


j Op .'ill the FiiK' Arts, Architect me is especially that which 

! most closely cntwinc.s Avith home comforts and social joys. 

T}u‘ condnclors of tliis periodical have thercfoi'c deemed the 
intj’oduetioii of desigiKS of the accompanying description 
peculiarly appropriate to a m.agazine Avho.se object is to 
reach many homes, and be thus incidentally suggestive of 
mucli that Avill bo found of practii-al value in enhanoing 
their comfort and atlraidiveiicss. It i.s somewhat remark- 
able tliat in the multiplicity of our periodical literature there 
is to h(5 found no journal Avhich includes the regular intro- 
duction of illustrations fulfilling requirements so universally 
felt as those of convenient and truly habitable dAvellings. 
The importance of the subject hardly Mdmit.s of exaggera- 
tion. liegarding it only ivith respect to the preservation 
of health, although it. ipay bo urged that happiness is not 
the iriAmriable consequence of a healthy home, still it can 
never long continue in one which is positiA^ely unhealthy. 
Great as is the influence on a man’s daily comfort, and also 
on the healthiness and refinement of his mind, of the hou.se 
in winch ho lives and its appurtenances, and important as 
Jt IS that ho should possess a certain amount of general 
information respeotiug its eroctioii and fittings, the subject 
18 scarcely touched upon in other than professional perio- 
dicals, more immediately addressed to those whose business 
IS m some degree connected with building operations. This 
IS the more surprising when we reflect that .such matters 
are reaUy of very considerable intereM as well a.s importance. 
As Sir xJonry Wotton observes, — “ Architectm*e can want no 


commcnd.ation where there arc noble men and noble minds 
and its successful cultivation, arid the , general uuderstand- 
ing of it, will be observed alwa 5 ’'S to nuirk a period of high 
civilisation and great material comfort. 

Tlie rise of freehold land and building socictio.s is indi- 
cative, of the fact that jicople are bcgiimiug to apply thu 
same principle %o arcliitccturc Avhich regulates their invest- 
ments in other objects, — that principle whicli teaches that 
the retidy-madc article, hoAvever loAv-priccd .'lud readily ob- 
tained, is far 1(3S8 suited to individual requirements than 
one Avhich is ordered, .and made exactly fitted to the pui'- 
pojio. Cheapness and rapidity of possession may be placed 
in one scale, and durability, apprejirifitcness, and true eco- 
nomy other. Tin's is Avell evidenced in the difliculty 

ill tho choice ofadAvelliiig. Multitudinous as are the houses 
to be let or sold, how rarely is it pos.sTblc for an adven- 
turer to procure one i)reciscly suited to his requirements! 
llesidences afc now built rather lor speculative purposc.s 
and to makp money, than for 4nrability, and 

convenience. We not f)retBnd that the sopieties men- 
tioned have remedied the evil; but they indjeote tho exist- 
ence of a dcsii^ in maqy to live in bouses designed expressly 
for themselves, rather than reside in others in which the. 
aim to meet all tastes often results in a manifest deficiency 
pf real adajUation to any person in particular. Jt is obvious 
that no scries qf m^^ut exactly a universality 

ftf requirements. Thost? about to bo submitted are intended 
to be $itggo8tive of internal arrangements and decorative 
effects, easily, admitting of modification, and Avhich may 
even indicate to tho.st^ not versed in architecture their 
actual wants, vague and undefined prior to looking ov(;r a 
mimher of examples. So far it will bo our effort to suit 
m.'iny t;|i^cs and many piu*ses, by ranging from im)del cot- 
tages |M’;labourors and mechanics to country villas and 
town rJBdences for the middle and higher classes. Wo 
shall et®.avour to combiuo structural economy, considering 
it also AvitU especial refercTice to health and comfort, Avitli 
fairnc.ss of aspect and picturosqno efloct. Deformity, in- 
deed, is never cheap, and ugly forms arc often far more 
e.Kpcnsive than tho, so dictated b}'^ a truthful and correct 
taste. To make the exterior of a house, in soTue degree 
pleasing is a duty Avhich the builder owes to tho public at 
large ; for ho has no right to put up that whieh Avill con- 
tinue a permanent eyesoni in the nei]|hbourhood, and an 
offcnco to tho passengers in the street. We Avill fake th(5 
liberty Avith Lord Bacon’s observation to say that “ houses 
are built to live in and to look on and “every man’s pro- 
per mansion, house, and home, being the tlieater of hi.s hos- 
pitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, the comfortahlest p.art of 
his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s inheritance, a kind 
of private princedomc, nay, to tho possessors thereof, an 
epitome of the Avhole Avorld, may well deserve, by these 

i attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be <le- 

I cently and delightfully adorned.” 

! TJio accompanying design is for a small villa, in Avhicli 
the forms of Italian architecture have suggested the produc- 
tion of an economical amount of external efiect. Tho irregu- 
larity of the plan .assists the attaiximent of that A^ariet}’’ of out- 
line, freedom from formality, and play of light and shade, Avliieh 
arc peculiarly appropriate to country residences, surrounded 
by tho scenery of nature. The accommodation comprises, 
on tho ground-floor, hall, draAving, and dining-rooms, kitclicn, 
scullory, and oflices ; on the eijamher-floor ;iro lour bed- 
rooms, together Avith closets; at the upper part of the tOAver 
is a smoking or prospect-room.. A door (dlectu.'ill.y separates 
the kitchen offices from tho other part of tlm hotisc, thus 
rutting off disagreeable noises and odours. The staircase 
is a prominent feature, visihio, ;is it .should alvvays ho, on 
entering a house, and conveying tho idea of sjiace and airi- 
ness. Altogether, the arrangements will be found to bo 
compact and convenient ; and tho villa may be erected of 
brickwork, with a fcAv stone dressings, zinc roofs, and good 
internal fittings, for an average sum of 1300Z., taking dif- 
ferent country districts. 















^4le$tiek or any oliject ^pon a table, and look at 
ft ^ith (inb eye as seen against the opj>osite wall, without 
fittfbtig the table between ottMlvea and tho< candlestick, it 
will cover a part of the wall, aM it will bo dUHcult to esti- 
mate its distance fromdlbe wall : hut the moment we open 
the othet eye no pari^ the wall W||i be liid by the candle- 
stick: its distauoe will he seenij^ihe t%yo eyes see os it 
were round it Ihis 'hi a correct notion of the 
superiority of |U|idar to inonoeular rolieft 

It is a however, that thoi^h the relievo of 

statues bodies is more perfect with two eyes than 

with ona, virtual relievo of a piano picture is much 

better bi^||Mf'Ottt in monocular than in binocular vision. 
The two ^yes i^ll us that the picture is on a plane surface, 
becausd there 4s no cliasige in the convmgency of their axes ; 
but when tfc nso only one eye we lose this power of ascer- 
taining that thei’e is no relief, and Consequently the skill of 
the artist in giving relief by light and shade is allowed to 
have its f«dl effect. This fact is finely seen in good photo- 
graphs, wiiich appear in such excellent relief when seen 
with one eye tliat the effect is quite stereoscopic. 

In employing these observations to explain the operation 
of the stereoscope wo must rccollcot what was stated in the 
first number, that the pictures of any solid object, as seen by 
each eye, are dissimilar ; and therefore, in order to see objects 
in relief by combining ^pictures of them on a plane surface, 
we must obtain such pictures from the bodies which they re- 
present. Mr. Elliot docs not seem to have troubled himself 
with making dissimilar drawings of geometrical solids, such 
as cones, pyramids, cubes, &c., which as a mathematician he 
could hare easily executed with liis own hand. He attacked 
at oivce the difficult point of the question, by executing the 
rude landscape to which wc have already referred, and was, 
beyond all doubt, the first person who united with an 
instrument two dissimilar landscapes as seen by two eyes. 
He invented, in short, a landscape in order to put his inven- 
tion of the Btereoscope to the proof; and he completely suc- 
ceeded. But as landscapes thus drawn could have neither 
truth nor beauty, and as photography was not then known, 
so as to afroi*d him truthful rcpicsentatious of nature as 
scon with each eyo, he prosecuted his invention no further. 
Mr. Wheatstone, on the other hand, never thought of land- 
scape or portraits, but used dissimilar draivings of geo- 
metrical solids, which, however striking when raised or 
sank into relief, had no permanent interest, and ceased to 
excite any. After the invention of photography, the first 
person who proposed to employ it in taking binocular pic- 
tures for the Stereoscope was the writer of this paper ; and 
at his suggestion, Dr. Adamson, of St. Andrew’s, executed 


sllljptioit} base A b, wCth its Saimnlt s on 

side dt tim otmtfU if ^ho oirdk, so that of 

hand iBlido of thd ooim^is seeii*thihn (fSitm fi|^t4iaiid If 



we now look at the cone with the eye, wd shall see 
the summit s on the left-hand side of the base c x>, so tliat 
we now see more of the right-hand side of the cone than of 
the left-hand side. Now since these two pictures a » ftud 
c D of the cone are those which we see by each eye on look- 
ing at it, and since, when we combine these pictuina by 
looking at the cone with both eyes, we See it in its own 
perfect relief, we may reasonably hope, what the expoviment 
confirms, that we shall see a cone* in perfect relief when we 
combine the two pictures a b and c v. We must therefore 
invent some method, either with our own eyes Or with an 
instrument, of uniting the two pictures. 

Now there arc two methods of doing this with our own 
eyes. The first is, to place the two dissimilar pictures before 
the eye, or at the bottom of a box, as Mr. Elliot did, and 
look at an object /artier off than thepieture$. Each picture 
will thus be doubled ; and when the right-hand pioture of 
A B comes above the left-hand picture of c n, the united pic- 
tures will start into perfect relief, and we shall see a raised 
cone before us like the extinguisher of a caudle. But if wo 
double A B and o n by looking at a point between its and the 
pictures, and combine the two innermost pictures as before, 
they will form by their union a hollow cone like the inside 
of the extinguisher. The reverse of this will take place if 
wo place A B where o n is and c n whore a b is, the united 
pictures forming a koUow cone when we converge the axes 
of our eyes beyond thein, and a ramd eone when we con- 
verge them to a point nearer than the pictures. 

This method of uniting the pictures is possessed by very 
few persons. The first is the most diffiouUi but the second 
may be easily acquired. It is therefore of great importance 
to have an instrument io assist t]be eyes, and enable them, 
by looking directly at the pic(;uareB tuemselves, to combine 
them without any muoculiur elFort. 

The Jlejleeting Stereoscope, 

With this view, Mr. Wheatstone proposed the Befiieoting 





Tariotts porlwdtMoiue of which were circulated in England, 
and sent to Paris. 

The method oAHuwkiir binocular pictures of solids is very 
S M lIp S iity totarfoua combinations of cones, pyramids, 
spheres sHMliiiVs, &c., may be readily invented and exo- 
40 take the slnqp^lest case, )«t it be required 
imilfir drawings of a omis as isen lify eoDh eye. 
solid cone on the table* and Itadciag down I 
11 see with the left eye its oireUlir (or iSigiitly I 


Stereos^Ci which^is shown m the annexed dimom, where 
A and & are two of locAfingn^sd about four InClieili 

square, so placed as to be inclined W to task other. ^ 

The binocular pictures ore Ulaced at c and n djM 
right boards poridkl to eaah other, and {noiined^er td the 
mirrors or plstdi of looking-glass a b. 'Wbsp the observer 
stands in ikdit of A b, and looks with the l#qye into the 
mirror a* and wltlrdhe right eye into the wrror B, jdoeh^ 
his nose in the hollow x, he will see the two pletUfeson 





; ito Iiikrer% ^ Tb» 

ilhiftnmient ftbown «boT» wm niAde by Mr. Bcunif moA 14 16 
iAClIi^ tog^6 'b*^ftdt ttud Singh. BeaidMi boh^ d:um# 7 i 
expensive, and unmanageable apparatilb, muueroiu 

optical defectsV The loss of fight by refit^ou ia very gi^at; 
and ipdistinctneM t», produced, as in all glaoseniirdrs, by 
the 9bnfbunding of thajmage from q[uiolQiUver with the 
fMi^t image It ifii also wholly inap|»lic- 

able lip the beautilhl bii^ular ptoturee now in umversabUSe. 

finding that the Beflecting Stereo^qie possessed these 
and Othsr defects, and was besides ill ntted for general use, 
the writer^wewtrived the Lenticular Stereoscope, --an in- 
stfumeiit whiohi WhUp it united two pictures, magnified 
^em at the saute time. . i . , , . 

' 'rhe two ptoturee were placed at the distance pf 2J 
inehes, as shewn in the annexed figure, at ▲ and.» ; a being, 
the portrait of Janies Watt as seen by the left eye, and b 
the portrait as seen by the right eye. 

.The method by which these portraits are united in the 
Lenticular Stereoscope may be thus explained to those who 
ate not ae^piaanted with optics. If we look at fig. A with 
dther eye through the centre of a convex glass, with wbich 
we see it distinctly at any distance, which is called its focal 
distance, or focal lengidi, it will be Seen in its place and 
niagnifi^. If we now move thp lens from right to U^t over 
A, keeping the eye frxod, the portrait a will appear to move 
towards b; and when we arc looking through the right-hand 
edgotnf it, it will have reached the position c, half*way^ be- 
tween A». ■ If wo next place the lens above portrait b, 
and move it from left to rigld^ the portrait will appear to 
move towards a j and when we are looking through the left* 


a Jmuia. fopa akA jn as shown at Kn 

1^9«seata^;t£e Lmitienlar Stenoscopcj, 








The Letiiicular Steteoeeope. 

Tliis instrument, Shown in' fig. 6, consists of a pyrami- 
dal box of wood or metal, or any other opaque material, 
blackened on the inside, and having a lid c d for the admis- 
sion of light when the pictures arc opaque. The box is 
open below, B a, in order to let the light pass tlirough the 
pictures a b when they are transparent^, in which case the 
lid o n must be shut. Another lid is sometimes added, so as 
to open externally on the edge opposite to n a, for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting dissolving views in the Stereoscope. The 




hand edge of the lens, the portrait b will have reached the , 
position 0 . In these twp experiments we have obviously 
transferred the portratoi^ibOfU by means of the figp^^dtnd 
half of the lens, and pj^ait b to o by m»a^ 
left-hand half of the Hence, If we cut the leuB ip two, 

and place the half-lensqs^' bne in front of the pertraiit \ aM 
,the other in front of ^^jwrtrait b, at the dtotanqo of 2) 
inches, the distance bW^WiM the eyes, which will be tbe 
same position in whiett^ey were when a was transfrrr^ 


, 

stand as in the annuixed figure, and, 
we shall ,spe thp.pottraits a and b unm4 one at b, and 

st^n^ out.^ F^eot i^bief. The samu pro- 

.tvV ' e, ^ . 

J.^Va.vAI> 4* ,i> 5-.. 

■f-‘ jf -v -■ v'-.’irC r. ' 


bottom of the box is generally covered with ground-glass, the 
surface of which ought to be very fine, or very fine-grained 
paper may be used. The top of Uie box consists of two por- 
; Honsi in one of which is the right-eye tiibo n, containing 
the; semi-lens or quarter-lens 0, fig«4, and in the other the 
defl^yo tube n, containing the (Bm^i-lcns or quarter-lens if. 
These two portions may be advantageously made to ap- 
proach or recede, in order to lUit ejes at different distances 
from one another ; and the tubes oputaining the lenses should 
draw out, in order to suit loiig abfi short sighted eyes ; but 
th^- should always be from turning round by 

tumms of a fixed brass pin mii^g in a groove cut in the 

. 41Bwe’'iiotr pbtj^e iKnocUlait .picture a u, fig. 3, into the 
aperture at s> and place ourselves behind b b, we sbwl, by 
looking through r with the right eye and l with the left 
eye, see the' two images AU tmited into one, and int(|e sam0 
perfect relief as the living person whom theyv tepe^eut } 
surpaasing the. finest portrait ever painto<^ and^el|ml^ 
the finest statue over oarved. If we shut eiftef See 

only one portrait; but it has now sunk into a flat pictipo 
with only monocular relief but still a relief greater than tbo 
best painted pictures can possibly have. Upon opening 
both eyes, the two portraits will instaaoltlyeombme and start 
ineo. the toimdnesB atid solidity ef lilbri’ 


TEjE; NATl(WAI<'HA{}.A£Qi|^' 


yryiSi f>1»iOT0NS OF liO^ TBIiUMNB OS 

V , FASHIONS, ANPIj^;^^ ', ' 

'„f'' " ,; COMMUmCAtWB^riQiME WEB, ; 

AVTttoi^ iMJ^ 

Ahe Ihwe miiBouxias ii4 lias iiQt yet 

certifi^ to ^le 4^ in Ohiua? 
Circumstances abode of late with 

my uncle, Sin^on yeomau-farmer, 

but an educs^t^ x^ari, who is endeavoi^n^fif. to retrieve his 
losses an re^t Bbiexitlfic speculations by the sedulous culti< 
vafeion of a littU farm in the north-west of Yorkshire. His 
Bucoess is Yorjr doubtful, for he has private agricultural 
theorieia ,irhloh this tugged soil does not take kindly; 
and tl^ngh his land is worked m ihs host and newest 
principlei, it yields him but scanty crops, and is not remu- 
nerative even to the extent of the labour beslpwod upon it. 

But what has this to do with museums in China? Much. 
The question is not mine, but Uncle Simon's. Ho says it 
would be a good speculation to take one out, if the opening 
is not already filled lip ; and that should his farm answer 
no better this season than it has done the two last, he shall 
lay out the wreck of his fortune in the pui'chaso of curiosi- 
ties for the instruction and delectation of the celestials. • 

And what, it may bo asked, are these curiosities to be ? 

A judiciously selected series of the raiment of both sexes 
that has been fashionable during the last half-century. I 
advise Uncle Simon to go further back, and make a sort of 
historical thing of it ; hut men <^er dislike a suggestion 
from a woman, so that my remark, though prompted by 
none but kind and sagacious motives, has but fixed him in 
his first design. 

His allusion to the antics of fashion has led me to con- 
sider the subject, — a fertile and delightful one surely; and 
causes me to inquire why that arrogant power is suffered 
to be BO imperative as to force upon us garments equally 
unbecoming and uncomfortable, and which in our souls we 
loathe while wo wear them. Let it be understood, that in 
using the plural pronoun we, I allude to my sex generally : 
Martha Trimmins individually would scorn to be tyrannised 
over by a bonnet in the nape of her neck, or a gown ar foot 
ill the mud. 

Not being imaginative, but simply observant, I will 
describe three rustic belles — our squire’s daughters — ^\vho 
visited my uncle’s farm in search of silver-pheasants for 
their poultry-yard soon after I came to Crowfloct. It was 
in February. 1 was airing myself in the garden after our 
midday repast, when I descried the trio in question coming 
up the road through the cow-pasture. At first I took them 
Ibr Butch broom-girls, but they had no organ; then forj 
Newhareh fishwives ; but as they approached nearer I. per- 
ceived they were only ladies in masquerade, — ^no, not mas- 
querade, -^in what they considered an appropriate rural cos- 
tume. They pdssed me with a manly majesty of step and 
gait which confounded all the feminine punctilios that my 
dear mother had ever instilled into my mind. A secohd 
observation, however, somewhat modified the severity of my 
first opinion; for I saw three bonuie bewitching girlish I 
ikeos laughing under their ugly head-gear, and ancles, which, 
if too liberally exposed, were at least well turned and 
n^ly dressed. But there was aCoehin-Ohina-fowlishness. 
about the petticoats that I cbuld not admire ; the gowns being 
looped in filSteons nearly to the knee, displayed below— -not 
very '&r* below^a me^n of skirt striped in bladk and 
scarlet, prettily oontra^ed with a gaiter of brown cloth, 
which fitted over higlh-heeled leather-boots, loieed up the ' 
front through little ^^li^oles. Shot^ ^^so shagjackete, 
with a pocket at either l^e for ^the lo^piipxi of the han^, 
the trio wore ; and tba4|||kindep»^eht taste they seemed 
to 4iavo oxercised;j)i||||H|k(^^ Tbk'Aldi^ a spark-'’ 
' ling arch-eyed '’WideAwalflt, 'om^Snted^ 

with a little fOatMil the .ii^ 

“• J'' 'HP ■■ 


brown Btraw-mushrpOM ; and the yo«ogoat end 
the toae in ^ : 

hat, like an aapch|eW»: S, n fierce ^ 

'Bide ’anda ^g^bo'W*,.uhder'the > v 

Theiy atf widked clear 

high aind dry, "like, wbmen who* have their liberty and know 
how to use it; but I could not help tibjnkiiig how 
sweeter and how much mose fascinating they would have " 
looked, if, in the general and striking effect of their appear- 
ance, there had been rather less imitation of the— the vther 
sex (I cannot write the holder, the nobter, or -the itrmger . 
sex in this enlightened age). -.This style of attire was the 
winter’s fashion at Orowfieet, and Uncle Simbn intends, to 
have exact copies of these three figures for his orien^ 
museuin. Even the representative# of the late Madame Tn^ 
sand,— that ingenious and publio-SpiHted Woman, —might eX* ' 

I hibit them as a novel attraction toxight-semng L(md<>ners. ' 

. Behold this 'pretty trio of sisters on Sundays and l&te- 
days ; they then wear' the most ultrarfashionable of bonnets, 
depending from the backs of their heads upon their heelm : 
ill vain they have little curly feathers of blushing rose twirl- 
ing over the edge, and the most delicate of flowers beneath : 
the whole face projects out from them, -and the eyes, whistled 
at by rude and inconsiderate Yorkshire breexes, look weep- 
ing and uncomfortable ; and the accurate little Greek noses 
sympathise with the tint of the tiny plumes aforenamed, 
while the general hue of the countenance is pale*bluish 
lilac. When I see them thus^my soul hankers fof the cot- 
tage-bonnet of my youth, when a pretty face was doubly 
charming half-liidden under the neat and modest shelter. 
Who will restore the cottage-bonnet, or, better stilh the 
picturesque gipsy-hat, ‘with blue ribbons or pink? The 
gipsy-hat, in simple Leghorn or chip, is the most becom- 
ing head-tire that can be worn by young 'maidens : it was 
some enemy to the sex that introduced the baro-fa^d wide- 
awake. ^ » 

Hear these fair damsels Combine with their Abigail for 
the composition and construction of new dresses. They 
will have braces! Braces? Frightfully suggestive word 
to those throe young gentlemen who are about to unite 
their fates to the squire’s lovely daughters ! Braces 1— for 
what can they bo a preparation? have they a mysterious 
significance of that gminent which British prejudice forbids 
her maidens to wear visibly, but which their ambitious lit- 
tle hearts Over desire tp assume when they are transferred 
to the connubial hearth ? Martha .Trimmins hopes and 
trusts not ; her soul revolts at the suspicion. Much bet- 
ter revert to the days of hoops, powder, and patches, than 
descend to an ungraceful imitation of the ruder sex. By ' 
the by, as we are reVerting to those days, what is the name 
of tliat unmanageable trellis- work petticoat, hoop above 
hoop, which never will sit down with propriety ? ^^at on 
absurd invention 1 0, for the time of short wiists and limp 
robes, when every soft aqd beautifiil undulation of the form 
was veiled, but not disguised I I saw a lady a day* or two 
ago whom I can comjporo to nothing but a water-butt in 
tarlatan. '' .>'1' ivi ■ / >-. ' . . ■ 

Uncle Simon has Another moM % view for his prelected 
museum, namely, the young ge^tlOxfian of the%enus 1 

whose drees is ** loud.” (AUow niieitto mention parentheti- / 
cally the neoessfiy that has airia6n!.l>f iatS years for a po- 
pular dicti<Hiary. ^ New meOJpdngsJ'^.M^ arbitrarily i 

affixed to the most reiq^ectablo Ofd wmfdis ; khd notwith- ' 

standing my natural acutohe88,''l am jpei^iuallj^ at.f^^ 
in conversation with young people. Nephew John told mo 
yesterdayv in a complimentary manner, that I was. a ^Molly ^ i 
M s0ui,’i.nnd a 

tompUmentary in tuo^,) ;®n« \ i 

I mtde^figure— we haW aeah tim original many > 

I wear a shirt-fi^il; ornamentea vrith a '< 

I and ftmh<u^ -gibfhiskfdiwith^^j^ of oxjrdised sfivkrVr^^ 
senting moqfiidi fiitfc^sr^M of the ciD8li.givtewd bosddd . 
^pr^|nt&^te<^sid#^ pattem^^^ a ooiA with wide al^Vi^ ^ 
^fc a ilp hing the Itokioh style ; atie withcriMon eniid/aiid ; 




on^ of w 

ward end of tlier integrity end reigeeteWJity df 

the Brftieh ^ntlemno. For )»ow bravelj', l»w. eelfteeCiKi^ 
fioiagly, -bow constantly do they edbm to th<Hol ..egoderjbQg 
thd Btoically on oil publio ocecudoAs, in 

jbi^ya^ !tb«y yiold their browi to e loee frigid and mold 
ItertW head-gear. . * . ,, 

:*Tmo‘ would fee a physician in a widfi-ewake? .' Who 
woqM ptit faith in the doctrine of an avchhiahop in h Scotch 
bonnetf Wbat criminal would tremble before a policeman 
in a atraW'bengief 1 touch the subjeot delicately, decorously. 
I know how valuable in tho eight of every .well-coriditiou^ 
Eu^iahman is that venerable institution^The Hat. X have 
a Inrking ai^prdvid inyaelf quitd unaccountable, because 

I h^ye laboured, to divest jmyoelf of prejudice i yet if Uncle 
SWbh IVlnnnius were to offer me to church in lus 

every-day straw-hati X ,wbuld>net take it* Ifo; X ho^e I 
knew wbat is due to me better than to allow such disi-o- 
speci. li^en the ptesent hat is aboUshed, and not till then, 
shall 1 feel that the British constitution is in danger ; for it | 
will show that the Uatiou is boooming fewgetful of itself, and I 
declining info Oapuah luxury. But enough of hats. When 
the Orientals, see those which Uncle Simon will toko out, I 
expect that one will be immediately added to their t4pertoire 
of instruments of torture, and that rows of criminals in hats 
vnW be exposed every sunshiny day as a terror toeviWoers. 
Should the case prove as I predict, we shall hear of it through 
the iliuiitrated papers. • 

When does a girl cease to be a girl?— X^ask the question 
advisedly, for it is immediately connected with the theme 
of dress, — ^wheii does a girl cease to be a girl? A few days 
since a lady, aged sixty-eight, alluded to her sister, aged 
sixty-six, in my presence, as a “ poor dear girl.” They are 
both unmarried, therefore that might perhaps be the reason ; 
but such loose ways of speaking give rise to mistalces as re- 
gards suitable periods of attke : not to any other mistakes— 
O no ! — ^let a lady of mature years be dressed in the very 
tendercst lamb-fashioni'and nine out of ton in the company 
will overrate her age, 

.Than a certain age” no age is more uncertain ; and it 
has ever been my ambition tp fix dates to the various turn- 
ing-points of life, that this vagueness may be don© away with. 
.Coming from one of the sex, herself an independent spinster 
of forty-six, no offence to the tender susceptibilities of tb© 
sisterhood can bo intended f and Martha Trimmins, who is 
above the foolish weakness of trying to appear what she is 
not, hopes that none will be taken;' 

The following, then, ore my dates ; open to correction 
and discussion oertainly but I think tho arranjpnent per- 
fect. Childhood reaches to the delicious age of sixteen, and 
then begins the reign of girHsh beauty, hope, fancy, and 
innocent gaiety; a girl, being unmarried at twonty, becomes 
n woman ; at twenty-five She is a woman of experience ; at 
thirty ahe is an Old maid; at thirty-flv© every symptom of 
juvenility ought to hove given place to a staid useful 
solidity; which iharks the woman elf a recognised vooation, 
who Jhaa got into her solitary niche" and found plenty to do 
there ; at ifOrijr, if sho hilS' dajrQloped her amiabality at every 
opporthni^i^he ought td ^ g V dOar old thing,” with the 
ivarmest interest in tim^j^vs^airs of the ” young things,” 
a land of paiienc^ato^t^ j^^ fedflWldren, s^uaible 

\talk for her elders, iQ^zid for herself. And 
beyond fhis hot icount* To^ho' snd of their 

Hyes they' ihustibsi** olevdr old things,?^^r^ good old things,” 
r^*dear.darlingi^)tll{ngi|^V;;y^ to every body^ 

But lot them not 

■ ^haBwm-pet^ raiment, in pointed 

jOllmwSf^n denndsd ^uldjsra, in turrifioiid garlands, amongst 
W with sUver. Q my sisters, 

; and let the nama of Old Maid cease to 
. land, asuithe eausd of mocking *o 

^yin^t ^ henceforward 

SttitablA %,tbe seven ages of 
: s«4«fitho,pn(^isW8 sw let them apply 


she ^ be proud and happy to 
help thehjL nu(t of .the^dilenuna- 

Uncle Simon is going to have two figures, similarly 
arrayed, . for his Celestial Museum. The one is to be q 
blooming girl of eigbteeB| the other an elderly young lady 
of forty-three. The best artist in wax in Europe will be 
engaged to model thorn ' from and wheu the lime 

comes, X shaltprop 09 ei.ttmt^ pmvious to their being sent out 
Of the couiitiy, tihey xpakijr tlie Iqu^ of all #ip cpunty-balls, 
and stand in the ve^ftibules, in consploubus Tights, for the 
inspection 6f their originals. ^ 

Perhaps the idea might 'be 'cattibil Out with the other 
sex; but as their deoeptions go lurtilWThah yigS emd 
dye for the hair; which deceive nobody hot wearers, 
th6 4)xpcn8e would bo useless; besides t will leave them to 
the reformers thcmsOlVes, Of whom thiSih is generally 
more than a sufilcienoy on h^nd, either of the Trimmins or 
Cleverboots foBiily. ' . ■ . 


[Papers to returned if not aeeenteS, must bo aotompauted by an < 
velope properly adaressed and stamped.] 


EMERSON ON ENaUAND. 

This test of genius is success : England is the most success- 
ful of nations, therefore the nation possessing the greatest 
genius; but she has reached the culminating point, and 
henceforth only decline is to be expected. Such is the opi- 
nion pronounced by the American sage on our country; and 
this is the theory of Mr. Emerson’s book, entitled English 
TrmUt* present the theme of English criticism and the 
study of English readers. 

This same notion of England’s decline is due rather to a 
phase of the American mind than to any pressing fact de- 
manding general recognition. Mr. Emerson’s, may bo readily 
accopted as the highest typo of that mind^ . The national 
iMtellcGt itself, however, should n^ be token as a simple 
individuality, representing nothing, but its own inner life 
and character. Stich a proposition American literature will 
not perinit us to affirm, indebted as it is to foreign sources 
for thoughts and images, and hitherto presenting too little 
that is properly American in its poetry, philosophy, and ro- 
mance. MivEmerson’s own mind owes, much confessedly to 
Cousin, Swedenborg, and Carlyle; and the general Amerioan 
himself, as our author is careful to acknowledge, ” is only 
the continuation of the English genius into new conditions, 
more br less propitious nay, Mx, Emerson gives it as his 
opinion that the Amerioafi must continue to be such so long 
as he refuses to grant copyright to the English author,— for 
even so long must the Englishman he . the teacher of the 
American. Xu spmOs^ort, however, he contends tliat the 
mind of every other pountry is mmilarly circumstanced : 
French, Turk, Chinese, even the Russian in his snows, is 
aixping to be English.” In a wor^ ” the culture of the day, 
the tl^Ughts and aims of men, are English thoughts and 

of the American mind" to which wo have 
S^ud?^ may b© that of other countries also ; 

and WO tlnnk that we have heard of this theory ofdeoline 
ftomotwi quarters;: wherefore it:hohovos us teheed wejl 
wW truth or error it may contain. ^ 

^ T nnrion we have cited will, we believe, be generajly 
fqnnd coexistent with the writer ’s ignorance of 
is ndt Enffush, and may, indeed, be acoeptpd of , 

his wout of information,* And thus it wit| ,hsp|^|^VtImt 
where a foreigner appreciates England, he 
be fottn4 to be tolerably accurate % V he 

4eproc^es,„to, be -largely rate, 
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tb# «asd with Mr. Emerson c nor is it sny deipri^istion of 
Ills tnorit to state so inuoh. The knowIe<i^.; of a foreigner 
regarding another land and people is impeifect. 

Added to this, Mi\ Emerson has of error. 

Habitually an idoalist, in unddrfa^^ to portray our coon- 
try and manners he has pMsed out of that inner and in~. 
dividual life in which ho has hithCrto consented to he (in, 
his own phrase) *4mpnaon^^ a>^|it|dd^ Jnade acquaint-, 
once with unaccustomed Chji»cU, relative io some of which 
Ids first impressions’ Srq necessarily inc^Cct. 

Mr. Emerson may find an excuse in the composite cha> 
rwter of the English people; WHch, as he states, hetra^^s a 
mi^ origin, and which, being con^ in itself, jus- 

tifies contradict(^y opinions in -reference to it : 

" Every thing |Jnglish,V says our philosophor, a fusion 
of distant and aUt^nistic olemonts. The language is mixed ; 
the names of men are of different nations, -~-three languages, 
thipo or four nations j the currents ofthoi^ht are counter: 
contemplation and (iractical skill ; aotive inidfeot and dead con- 
servatism ; world-wide ontmrise and devoted use and wont ; 
aggrossivo freedom and hospitable law, with bitter classdegisla- 


tlon ; a people scattered by their wars and affairs over the face of 
the whole earth, and homesick to a man ; a country of extremes, 
— dukos and chattists, BiidiopB of Durham and naked heathen 
colliers ;-»nothing pan be prmsed in it without damning excep- 
tions, and nothing denounced without salvoes of cordial pimso. 

There is a difference, according to Mr. Emerson, between 
** tho World’s Englishman” and the Englishman of different 
districts. Tho world’s Englishman, ho tolls us, is a Lon- 
doner; but then London itself, ho likewise infonns ns, is 
not only an immense city tliey have builded,” but a ”Lon- 
don extended into every man's mind, though he live in Van 
Diemen’s Land or Capo Town.” Wo may, then, accept it 
rather as a state than a place- Such a Londoner has Mr. 
Emerson’s good word. Ho is, indeed, a sort of model man, 
decidedly a gentleman, and thoroughly trustworthy. Eng- 
lishmen of the t^'po intended insure the ** faithful plerform- 
ance of what is undertaken to be performed ; they honour it 
in themselves, and exact it in others as certificate of equality 
with themselves. The modern world is theirs ; they have 
made and make it day by day. The commercial relations of 
the world are so intimately drawn to London, that every 
dollar on earth contributes to the strength of the English 
government. And if all the wealth in the planet should 
perish by war or deluge, they know themselves competent 
to replace it.” 

Of our national decline, Mr. Emerson detects the chief 
Bjrmptom in our national literature. Our neglect of the 
ideal philosophy is his chief complaint ; and a grave com- 
plaint enough it were, should wo be compelled to register 
the charge. Coleridge, a catholic mind, with a hunger 
for ideas, with eyes looking before and after to the highest 
bards and sages, and who wrote and spoke the only high 
criticism in his time, is (he says) one of those who save 
England from the reproach of no longer possessing the capa- 
city to appreciate what rarest wit the island has yielded. 
Yet even in him the traditional Englishman was too strong 
for the philosopher, and ho fell into (accommodations.^* 
r ^ Whatever was true in this censure of Mr. Emerson's 
in 1838,^ when he first visited England, has long since out- 
' i$T0wn its applicability. For several years now has Tran- 
ie^dentsiism been well known in England : it has its 
students at the universities, sucli^as Dr. Whewoll ; and 
in our great reviews its principles and terminologies are 
halntually used as recopised data in all philosophical, 
or even Soiehtzfic dnvejfilgatlons. The English mind has 
asslmtlated the truths 'Whtained in tho system without 
parading the system ; and this, too, is tho English 
manner of ' ^ Idealism is quite as vital 

as ever it was '^^mUht^^s ; and of idealists we have not a 
fewf perhaps Mmit'Wo too many. 

Mr. Eroe ljm m’ not always consistent. The tendency 
of our institei!Gphi,‘%e thinks, is to rCimblicanism j ind that 
of the l^lttM^^dlEtes to a condition cf no-govemmont, in, 
which SKiVs moral nature will be a aullleient sife- 


guiud; Ope should have thought that, on his oiyn pHnejU 
would not have, described such a ten* 
^ y of decline ; and, for America, if ever 

ishe at tlm j^i^ioatod theocratic perfection, mm anti- 
cipate ip it tdl other ni^ns, her enthusiastic philoso^er 
might well inediot that “ elasticity and hope of tho 
world must Tmain on the Al&g^any ranges for a peo|>le 
timt had attaipi^ to j^^^ovenitnent would easily 
govern tile I’cst of the nice. TOomily political accusation, 
however; made by Mr. Ehoasrsop mi 'wgard to England’s de- 
cline, is our complicity, contrai^ to all former wont, with 
Louis Napoleon. But ho forgets that our alliance is in 
reality with the French people, and iBiat it took its rise in a 
principle of political justice quite, consonant with tho genius 
of this country. En^and eomi^isad no national idea 
oven fbr a gain so costly as thji yrehidi^^ a^ France 

recognised English doctrines. ^ ' 

On the whole, Mr. Emerson gives b highly-coloured 
picture of English exccllenoej* under various aspects 
of “race,” “ability,” “mannprs,” “ tru)^,” “character,” 
“ wealth,” “ aristocracy,” “religiou,” “ lllyature,” and our 
education at the universities, whioh llts^ perhaps he even 
overrates. Tho traits he most sdmires hi ns are those that 
reflect similar points in American dhsiracter. But even 
should tho United States, or apy Of thoTSuropean nations, 
win the goal of naticmal perfectibility, and leave England 
any where behind, still England, according to Mr. Emer- 
son’s own showing, might claim the triumph. Tho result 
would be only that her S>ul had transmigrated, and asserted 
its immortality in the form of itie successful country, since, 
according to him, it is with her spirit, and hers alone, that 
every jxioplo is at present seeking to be inspired. Tho 
Englishman, it should* seem, is not confined to a place, but 
is, jpar excelleneOf tho Citizen of tho World. 



A SONNET. BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 

Died on tho 2Qth of Boptombor 1856, at Momingside, near 
Edinburgh, Dr. Samuel Brown, well known and dear to tho fit 
and few tlirougbout England and Scotland. 

He was struck with mortal illqess when on tho eve of eom- 
ploiing the scientific labours to which his splendid talents had 
been devoted; and after eight years of patient pain and un- 
conquered hope, was obliged to leave tho demonstration of his 
discovenes to tho good fortune of fiitnro timee. . 

He came with us to thy great gates, 0 Thou 
Unopened Age. Our noise was like tho wind 
Chafing tho wordy Deep : but broad and blind 
They stood unmoved. Then He~we knew not hpw-^ 
Laid forth his hand upon them, ho, they grind 
Bevolving thunders I l^o, on his* dark brow 
The unkiTOwn light I Lo, Azracl came behind, 

And touched him I They clanged back, and all was Now. 
We wondered and forgot. But ho, unbent, 

With eye still strained to the foi^dden day, 

Towered in the likeness of his great inteht, ‘ 

As if his act sh^ld be his monument, 

Till Azrael pitiM such sublime dismay* 

And led him onward by another way., 


A LOW MARBIAGE. 

BT rmn autbobess of “ john 

■ XjrTBBxsCamttas.^AAK-n. ‘ / 

This ladies didr not appear at lunch. Word was sabt doim 
stairs that Miss Childe was “ indisposed.” I could not by 
any means get to see HrC. Eochdale, though I hdng about 
the house all day. ^ Near dark^ I mceived a %neisagb thnt 
the mistress wanted me. V''"' y.ci-. 


i 



BEPOSE. BTUDT OF A BABE IK MARBLE, BT A MUNBO. 


Shd was sitting in tho dining-room, without lights. Sho 
Bat as quu t, as motionless, as a carved figuro. I dared not 
speak to her ; 1 trembled to catch tho first sound of her 
voice— my friend, my mistress, my dear Mrs, Bochdalo \ 

** Martha r 
Yes, madam.’* 

’’ I wish, Martha” — and there the voice stopped. 

1 hardly know what prevented my saying or doing, on 
the impulse, things that tho commonest instinct told me, 
the moment afterwards, ought to be said and done by no 
one— certainly not by me— at this crisis, to Mrs. BoohdalO 
So, with an effort, 1 stood silent in the hght^as silent 
and motionless as herself. 

^ 1 wish, Martha”— and her voice was steady now—” I 
wish to send yon on a message, which requires some one 
whom 1 can impHoiiiy trust.” 

My heart was at my hps; but of course I only said, 

” Yes, madam.” 

“ 1 want you to go down to tho village, to tho— tho 
young person atithe baker's shop.” 

”KaneyHino;» 

"Is that her namef Yes, I remember; Nancy Hine 
Bring her here— to the manor-house ; without observation, i 
if you can.” 

*^To.h^^ht, madsmr 

" To-night. Make any excuse you choose ; or rather, make 
no excuse at aU. Say Hiu. Bochdalo wishes to speak to her ” 

” iking more ?” I asked softly, after a considerable 

pause. 

<(KotlditomQie. Oc at cnoe> Martha.” 

I ohaysn tafplioi%. Ifndh as this my mission had 
suipnsed, nay, startled me, I knewiMrs. Boehdale always i 


did what was wisest, best to do, under the circumstances. 
Also, that her combined directness of purpose and strength 
of character often lod her to do things utterly unthought of 
by a weaker or less single-hearted woman. 

Though a misty September moonbght, I walked blindly 
on in seal eh of Nancy Hine. 

Sho was having a lively gossip at the bakehouse-door. 
The fire showed her figuro plainly. Her large rosy arms, 
whitened with floui, weio crossed over her decent working- 
gown. People allowed — even the most censorious — ^that 
Nancy was, in her own homo, an active industrious lass, 
though too much given to dress of Sundays, and holding 
herseli rather above her station every day* 

” Nancy Hino, I want to speak with you minute ” 

” 0, do you, Martha Stretton ? Speak out, then. No 
secrets heie.” 

Her careless, not to say rude, manner irritated me. I 
just turned away and walked down the village. I had not 
gone many yards when Nancy’s hand was on my shoulder ; 
and with a loud laugh at my sudden start, sho pulled mo 
by a back door into the shop. 

** Now then ?” 

The baker’s daughter folded her arms in a rather defianjt 
way.. Her eyes were bright and open. There was in her 
manner some exoitement, coarseness, and boldness ; but no- 
thing unvirtuous— nothing to mark the fallen giii wkem 
her neighbours were pomtiug the finger at. I Could not 
loathe her quite as much as I had intenoed* 

<*Now then?” she repeated. 

I delivered Mrs, Eochdale’s message, word for word. 

Nancy seemed a good 4oal surpnsed— not shocked, or 
alarmed, or ashamed— merely Bvopjpdmi^ ^ 



Wi?yr 

^ *o 

^ $ilfc yOTi gucsii, of cottrao. Well, wb* dHIMtl Vhk t/’ 

. . Tot hist bvpwn bandBome face che^ftid <h4ihi^* bljil|4« 

; tlfjNr^sly fid^ted about-^akio^ mk0 '^u^hw 
Jbohtelf decent:/’ aa fib^ called it Ibe atnppe4 

“ Haa there been any letiCIMWy y^m» 

"Mt.Bcchdaler 

**11 believe there hasj bnt that ia no huaines* of*—*’ 

^^HiziC, you moan, oh f Pim, don’t be ao Bbarp, Martha 
Stratton. I’ll go with yon, only lit tfto yot on my beet bon- 
net first.” 

Nancy Hino,” I b«f«t put, << do you think it can matter 
to lh», Kochdalo whether you go in a queen's gown or a 
beggar’s rags, except that tho rags might suit you best? 
Come just as you nwj.”^ 

will,” cried Nancy, glaring in faooj ** and you, 
Martha, keep a civil ton^c, will you ? My father's daughter 
is ns ’good as yours, or your mistress’s either. Get out o* 
tho shop. I’ll follow *eo. I bean’t afeard/’ 

That broad aocont— broadening as eho got angry— 'those 
abrupt awkward gestures I— what could the young squire, 
hts mother’s son, who had lived with that dear mother all 
his days, have seen attractive in Nancy Huie ? 

Hut similar anomalies of taste ha^o puzzled, and will 
puzzle, cvciy body--espocially women, who in their attach- 
ments generally see dearer and deeper than men — to the 
end of time. 

Nancy Iline walked In sullen taciturnity to the manor- 
liouae. It was alrca<]y Ikte — nearly all tho household wore 
gone to bod. I left the young woman in tho hall, and went 
up to Mrs. Rochdale. 

She was sitting bcfoio her dressing-room fire absorbed 
in thought. In the chamber close by^min tho larger stato-bed 
wliieb Mrs. Rochdale always occupied, where generations 
of liochdalcB had been burn and died — slept the gentle girl 
whose happiness had boon so cruelly betrayed. jP’or that 
the ongtigement was biokcn, and for sufTiciont cause, Mr. 
Rochdale’s answer, or rather non-answer, to his mother’s 
plain letter made now certain, almost beyond a doubt. 

“Hush, don’t wake -her,” whispered Mrs. Rochdalo, 
huiTicdly. “ Well, Martha?” 

“ The young woman — shall 1 bring her, madam ?” i 

“ What, hero ?” Words cannot describe tho look of 
lopulbion, hatied, horror, which for a moment darkened i 
Mrs. Rochdale’s face. Perhaps tho noblest human being, 
citlier man or woman, is born, not passionless, but witli 
fiiroiig passions to bo subjoeted to firm will. If at that 
moment — one passing moinont — she could have crubhed out 
of existence the girl who had led away her son — (for Nancy 
was older than ho, and “ uo fool ”) — 1 think Mrs. Rochdale 
would have done it. 

The next instant she would have done nothing of tho 
kind ; nothing that a generous Christian woman might 
not do. 

She lose u^; saying quietly, “The young person cannot 
corao here, Martha. Bring her into — let mo see— into the 
drawing -1 oum ” 

There, entering a few minutes after, we found Mrs. 
Rochdale seated on ono of the volvot couches, just in the 
light of tho chandelier. 

I do not suppose Nancy Ilino had ever been in such a 
brilliant, beautiful room before. She was .apparently quite 
stunned and dasszled by it ; curtsied humbly, and stood with 
her arms wrapped up 'in her sliawl, vacantly gazing about 
her. 

Mrs. Rochdale spoke. ** Nancy Hino, I believe, is your 
name ?” 

“ Yes, my Lidy. That is— «m— yes, maW, my .name is 
Nanby.” . . 

She came# little forwarder now* and lilted up her eyes 
more ^the sofa. In fact, they^both negfoded each 

ther liwH iuil long— tho lady of the manor and the vil- 


, I observed that m . ttoohdalo m mmd M 
opd that no trace of 

In even in heroountononoe. 

W I aont Ibr yoi Noitay Hino— (Martha, do not go away, 
I dddi 4^ item of all that passes be. 

this wwan ite for yon -on 

of oertate #0# tourious to your charaotor, 

I if pMiHet svw la ttet other person. Are'you 

I awam vshm mporti I meeitr 

“ Yes, my Wy* I bs/* 

“ Tiiat is an honest aasOfar, and X like honesty,’* said 
Mrs. Rochdale, after a proloiqired gS«0 at the face, now scar- 
let u ith wholesome bluahei, of the bakef’i daughter. With 
a half-bigh of relief^ she went on. 

“ You must be alsoqiware that J, aS flie mother of— 
that other person, can have but one |iu>tive in sending for 
you hoie, — ^namely, to aSk a question wlilcU I more than 
any one else have a right to ai||g and to have answered. 
Do you understand me ?” 

“ iSomo’at,” 

“ Nancy/’ she resumed, after another teig gaze, as if 
struck by something in the young woman different from 
what she hod expected, and fed thereby to address her dif- 
ferently frmn what she had at first Intended, — “Nancy, I 
will be pl.iin with you. It is not every la^ — every mother, 
who w’oukl have spoken with you as I speak now, without 
anger or blame — only wishing to got from you the truth. If 
1 believed the worst — ^if you wore a poor girl whom my son 
had — ^liod wronged, I would still have pitied you. Knowing 
him and now looking at you, I do oof believe it. I believe 
you may have been foolish, light of conduct ; but not guilty. 
Toll me — do tidl and the motboi’s agony broke 

through the lady’s calm and dignified demeanour — ^“ime 
word to assure me it is so !” 

But Nancy Hino did not utter that word. She gave a 
little ikint sou, and Uien diopp(‘d her head with a troubled 
awkward air, as if the presence of Lcraucl’s mother — speak- 
ing so kindly, and looking her through and through — ^was 
moic than she could bear. 

That poor mother, whom this last hope had failed, to 
whom her only son now appeared not only as a piomisc- 
bu*aker, but the sjstematic seducer of a girl beneath his 
own r.ink — between whom and himself could exist uo meu- 
tal union, no false gloss of sentiment to cover the foulness 
of mere sensual passion— that poor mother sank back, and 
put her hand over her eyes, as if she would fain honoofurth 
shut out from her sight tho whole world. 

After a while, she forced herself to look at tho girl once 
moie,— who, now recovering from her momentary remorse, 
was busy (‘osting admiring glances, accompanied with ono 
or two curious Binilcs, around tho drawing-room. 

“Fiom your silence, young woman, I must conclude 
that I was mistaken ; that— but I will spare you. You will 
have enough to suffer. There now remains only ono ques- 
tion which I desire — ^which I am compelled— to aek : How 
long has this — ^this” — she Boomed to choke over the unut- 
tered word — “ lasted ?” 

“ Dunnot know what you mean,” . 

“ I must speak plainer, then. How long, Nancy Hino, 
have you been ray son’s — Mr. Rochdale’s — ^mistress ?^* 

“Not a day— not an hour/* cried Nanoy^ violently, 
coming close to the sofa. “ Mind what you «ay, Mrs. Roch- 
dalo. I’m an honest girl. I'm as good 9» you. I’m Mr. 
Rochdale’s vnfe /’ ’ 

Mr. Rochdale’s mother sat mute, and watched the girl 
take from a ribbon round her neck a ring — an unmistakable 
wedding-ring, and slip it with a detei^ned push on tev 
large working-woman’s finger. This done, she thrust it 
right in the My’s sight. 

“ Look’ee, what do ’ee say to that ? Hs put it there. 
All your anger cannot take it off. I am Mrs. l^ael Roch- 
dale, your son’s wife.” ^ 

“ Ah 1” shrinking from W. But the ueitt minute the 
I true womanly feqling came into the virtuous mother’s heart. 


■;Vllt^(lwU*S««»Jft^ 'w'-' -■ ' 

;wilil» it-»ii(fe-^*ad 4e«p,'*l». 

. ' connd bw eyi*, m Iftiyiag i» 

' flibla truth. ..Then Aho FaH jf 
Witati^what iiuuiae 

• . wHne I hotter, go •■ •■ . ,■ 

Kwjcy, qaite awed |Bqy{p4-raU go^, 

waa creeping out of mdy'.vl^iin 

called ua back. * ? ' v 

' V Stayivat!^thjs;^iir of the it ia not fitting that 

“^-my eon^B wife--<«6ould be out ^pne. M«rtha| ask your 
father to geo her Bjtfe homo.” t ; 

The baker’s ' fovghtet tuinad it the door, end said, 

Thank’ee, my Ijady omitted her curtsey this time. 

And Mrs, E^hdale hed found her daughter-iudaw I 
f / |f ■ * * % ^ 

Ere we well know what had happened, the whole dy- 
nasty at jbho mauor<hou8e was change. Mrs. Bochdale was 
gone ; she left before her sou returned from Scotland, and 
did not once see him. Mrs. Lemuel Eochdale, late Nancy 
Hino, was installed as lady, of the manor. 

Such a theme for gossip had not been vouchsaTed our 
county for a hundred years. Of a surety they canvassed it 
over — talked it literally threadbare, ■ 

Mrs. Eochdale escaped it fortunatelv. Sho went abroad 
with Sir John and Miss Cliilde- All the popular voice was 
with her and agaiiiSt her son. They said he had killed that 
pretty gentle creaturor-who, however, did not die, but lived 
to sufier— perhaps better still, to overcome suifering; that 
ho had broken his noble mother’s heart. Few of his old 
friends visited him ; not one of their wives visited his. wife. 
He had done that which many respectable” people are 
more shocked at than at any species of profligacy^o had 
made a low marriage. 

Society was hard upon him, liarder than he desorvod. 
At least they despised him and his marriage for tlie wrong 
cause. Not because his wife was, when he chose her, a 
woman thoroughly benoatli him in educalion, tastes, and 
feelings, — because from this inforioi'ity it was nnpossible he 
could have felt for her any save the lowest and most de- 
grading kind of love, — ^but simply because she was a village 
girl — baker’s daughter I 

Sir John Ohildo said to Lemuel’s mother, in a lofty 
compassion, the only time ho was' ever known to refer to 
the humUiating and miserable occurrence, “Madam, what- 
ever herself might have been, the disgrace would have been 
lightened had your son not 'married a person of such low ! 
origin. Shocking ! — a baker’s daughter J,” | 

“Sir i^ohn,” gaid Mrs, Rochdale with dignity, “if my 
son had chosen a woman suitable and worthy of being hia 
.wife, 1 would not have minded liad she boon the daughter 
of the meanest labourer in the land.” 

a, ■ , ,a a # a a >. ♦ 

^^Misg Martha I” ciiled put oor’rector’s wife to me one 
day,^ “4q it true, that talk 1 hear ofMrs. Boahdale's coming 
home?” , 

Quite true, I believe^’! 

And where will she come to? Not to the manor- 
houpo?” * • 

; Certainly not.” I fear there was a hitteraogs in my 
tohet.for the good old lady lodked at me reprovingly. 

^^My dear> the right thing for us in this world is to 
Idoke the very best of that which, having happened, was 
. ^Uf^UQiitly\nididhed^^V tn happen. And we 

&id 11^ worst things not so bad, after all. I was truly 
to4ay to hmi that Mrs. Boohdale was coming home.^’ 
f ^ hot to to the inanor*h«ms©. She 

will ^e a house in the village. She will never meet them, 

■ m wEl he# of them, That does groat good 


JVM them is any good to be hoird.1^ ^ 

* I have told.yott, ]£grth% hndr|;ii^' you have told 


that tboM w good,. When first I called^oh i 
m it was sinmly in my character as the clergy-'^ ; > ' 

^ doing ;What f Sieved my duty. I ibund that ' 

dn^'ijiiafW. than I W'pi®ftcted.”- . . 

.,v. “Bodagse she wjneawibwed her position”— (“ Her former 
pbitttion,.jpy dear," c^eetpd ,Mrs. Wood)— “ beoauso she 
f^wed .off no airs and graces, but was quiet, humble, and 
thankful, as. became her, for the kindness you thus showed.” 

“Because’ of that, and something more.^ Because the 
more I have setiu of her the* more I foci, that though not 
ejicactly he Uked* she is She hss sus- 

tained tolerably weU a nmst oi^cult pinrt,-— that of an igno- 
rant person suddenly rafopd tp and ab^ed . 

by her fofmer ofoss, utterly scouted Afld despised , her 
present one, She has had ip learn to, comport herself as ' 
mistress where she w'as once an equal, and as an equal 
where she used to be an inferior. I ean Jiaidly imagine a 
greater trial, as regards social positfon.” \ ^ 

“ Position ? She has none. No ladies except ypfirself 
will visit her. Why should they?” . . 

“ My dear, why should they not? A woman who since 
her marriage has conducted herseE with perfect propriety, 
befitting the sphere to which sho was raised; has lived 
retired, and forced herself into no one’s notice ; who is, what- 
ever he her shortcomings in education and ro^nemeut of 
character, a good wife, a kind mistress — ” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“ Simply because her husband is rarely absent a day 
from home; because all her servants have remained with 
her, and spoken well of her, these five years.” 

I could not deny these facts. They were known to tho 
w^hole neighbourhood. Tho proudest of our gentry were not 
wicked enough to shut their ©yes to them, even when they con- 
temptuously stared at Mrs. Lemuel Eochdale driving droai'ily 
about in long summer-afternoons in iier lonely carriage, 
with not a single female friend to pay a morning-visit to, or 
sufier tho like infliction from ; — not even at church, when 
quizzing her large- figure and heavy gait,— for she had not 
become more sylph-like witli added years, — they said sho 
was growing “ crumble, ” like her father’s loaves, and won- 
dered she would persist in wearing the finest bonnets of 
all the congi’egatioii. 

Nay, even I, bitter as I was, really pitied her, one 
sacrament-day, when she unwittingly advanced to tho first 
“ rail” of communicants ; upon which all the other “ respect^ ' 
able” Christians hung back till tho second. After that the 
Eochdales were not scon again at tho communion. Who 
could marvel? 

It was noticed, by some to his credit, by others as a 
point for ridicule, that her husband always treated her 
abroad and at home with respect and consideration. Several 
times a few hunting neighbours, lunching at tho manor- 
hoiiso, brought word how Sirs. Lemuel Eochdale had taken 
tho mistress’s place at tabioj in a grave taciturn way, so 
that perforce every one had to forget entirely that ho had 
over joked and laughed over her father’s counter with the 
ci-devant Nancy Hino. 

For that honest old father, he had soon ceased to give 
any trouble to his aristocratic son-in-law, having died 
quietly,— in a oomfortablc and honourable bedroom at tho 
manor-house top, — and been buried underneath an equally 
comfortable and hoigmrable head-stone to tho memory of 
“ Mr. Daniel Hine “ baker” was omitted, to tho great 
indignation of our village, who thought that if a tradesman 
oould carry nothing” else, he ought at least to Carry the 
stigma of his trade out with him into the next world.^ 

Mrs. Eochdale came home,— to the only house in the 
neighbourhood which could bo found suitahlc,*^ It* was a 
little distance from « the village, and three !.|UileB foatU tho 
manor-house. Many, I believe, wished her to settle in some 
other part of the county; but she briefiy said t|M: she “pre- 
ferred” living, here. ' ^ i -i--' 

Her jointure, and an additional aUovmcuide ftom the estate, 
which was fully and regularly paid by my father, --^till Mr. 
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BocMoIo’b steward, — ^was, I believe, the only link of associa- 
tion botiyeen her and her former home, Kor did she apparently 
seek for more. The only possible or probable chance of her 
meeting the inhabitants of the manor-house was at Thorpe 
church; and she attended a chapcl-of-case in the next parish, 
wliicli was, as she said, “ nearer,’^ She fell into her old habits 
of charity, — her old simple life; and though her means were 
much reduced, every one, far and near, vied in showing her 
attention and respect. 

But Mrs. Rochdale did not look happy. She had grown 
much older, — ^was decidedly “an elderly lady” now. Instead 
of her fair calm aspect, was a certain unquiet air, a perj^etual 
looking and longing for something she did not find. For 
weeks, after she camo to her new house she would start at 
strange Idiocks, and gaze eagerly after strange horsemen 
passing the window, as if she thought, “he may come to sec 
his mother.” But ho did not ; and after a time she settled 
down into the patient dignity of hopeless pain. 

Many people said, because Lemuors name was never 
licard on ber lips, that she cherished an implacable resent- 
ment towards him. That, I thought, was not true. She 
might have found it bard to forgive bira,'^~most mothers 
would; but did any mother ever find any pardon im- 
possible ? 

She had still bis boyish portrait banging beside his 
father’s in ber bedroom ; and once, opening by chance a 
drawer usually kept locked, I found it contained — what ? 
Lemuel’s childish muslin-frocks, his boyish cloth-cap, his 
fishing-i*od, and an old book of flies. 

After that, who could believe his mother “ implacable” ? 

Yet she certainly was a great deal harder than she used 
to be ; liarsher and quicker in her judgments ; more unfor- 
giving of little faults in those about her. With regard to 
her son, her mind was absolutely impenetrable. She seemed 
to have fortified and intrenched herself behind a strong 
endurance; it would take a heavy stroke to reach the 
citadel — the poor desolate citadel of the forlorn mother’s 
heart. 

Tho stroke fell. None can doubt Who sent it, nor why 
it came. 

Mrs. Boclidalo was standing at tho sclioolliousc-door, 
when my cousin’s lad George, who had been to see tho hunt 
pass, rail hastily in. 

“ 0 mother, the squire’s thrown, and killed.” 

“ Killed !” 0, that shriek ! May I never live to hear 
such another ! 

The tale, wo soon found, was incorroxt ; Mr. Rochdale 
had only been stunned, and seriously injured, though not 
mortally. But— his poor mother 1 


THE LEGEND OF THE SANGREAL. 

By B. ALFRED VAUGHAN, B.A. 

Next to the old laws and the old ballads, wo are most in- 
debted to tho old stories for our knowledge of tho past. 
There are satirical and comic tales to give us pictures of tho 
medieval manners. Chaucer and Boccacio are our Aristo- 
phanes and Plautus. Tliero are tlie legends of miracle and 
saintsliip to represent to us the faith of the middle age. Be- 
tween the laughter-loving freedom of the for^ier class of tale 
and the solemn supomaturalism of the latter lies a third 
species,— tliQ story of chivalrous adventure and marvellous 
enchantment. In these romances the remains of Gothic su- 
perstition and fjragxnents of oriental fable play a conspicuous 
part beside tho prowess of “ Sir Knight” and the piety of 
“ Sir Priest.” Hence tho trolls and ellewomen, tho giants 
and the dwarfs, the magic rin^s and flying-horses, the far- 
working spells of the wizard and^ the of tho fay. 

Among those traditions, property of 

so many minstrels and sicyMps, one which is 

more remarkable than theI^^P^(^4he It com- 

bines in itself nearly all tjat eS^P tiient eleBients to which 
we have adverted. It wohderjif as the sjtory of 


Aladdin in the Arabiqa^ or the legends of Solon^if 

^and Asohmedai in the Tamud, It is as full , of kn%htj^ 
combats and adventures as Palmerin of England or Ama^ 
of Gaul. It .is as full of rcvqrence for ho^ mop and holy 
things as tho Livea of the SainU ot the story of Cbant 
Bohert, It unites (as did the militiuy orders of phristetir 
dom) the spiritual and the secular inteitist, and belongs 
alike to tho chivalrous world and the ccolcsiastical. It 
might he selected from all tho, r^st as tho representative 
fiction of tho middle ages. 

Tho origin of the tradition concerning the Sangreal is en- 
veloped in obscurity. Into the learned inquiries of Biisching, 
Lacumann, Simroclc, or Guschel, it is not our purpose to 
enter. Thus niuch is certain, that San means holy^ and 
that Graal^ Oraatf or Grdl is tlio Proven<?al f6r veaael. The 
legend, then, of the Holy Vessel appears in various shaj[>es 
in our Xing Arthur^ in the Mahinogton, and in the Parstiwd 
of Wolfram von Kschenbach. In tho Parzival ^ — the groat 
German poem of the thirteenth century, — it assumes its most 
poetical form, and has been invested by the somewhat fan- 
ciful antiquarian! sm of Germany with the most profound 
sigiiificaiico. 

I The early history of tho Grul carries u? hack to the ex- 
i pulsion of the rohel-angels. It is said, that when the thrones 
I and .princedoms of the fallen were driven over tho hounds of 
heaven, 

“ With hideous ruin and combustion down,” 

the falchion of the archangel Michael, clesccriding full upon 
the crest of Satan, dashed into a thousand fragments his re- 
splendent crown, — that coronal, fashioned of heaven’s pearl 
and diamond and sardonyx and chrysolite, which had once 
bound the serene brows of tho Son of tho Morning, and shone 
afterwards as the standard followed by revolted myriads in 
the celestial war. One jewel of lliis crown struck olf like a 
spark, leaped out into space, and there hovered long, drift- 
ing through limbo and the interlunar realms, till at last it 
dropped upon our earth. There it was found by some of 
those angels who render guardian-ofiiccs upon this planet. 

I On what summit of snows above all flight of birds, or in 
what woodland solitude, or down in the heart of what sleep- 
ing sea, the angelic eyes discovered tho treasure, no c)u*6- 
nicler hath told us. The precious stone, itself of marvellous 
virtue, was fashioned into a vessel, and endowed with yet 
more blessed potency by the uses to which it was applied. 
It was said to have held tho bread at the Last Supper. In 
' tho hands of Joseph of Arimathoa,it received the water and 
I the blood which flowed from the pierced side of Christ. It 
was destined to become tho symbol of salvation ; but for a 
I long time men remained unprofited by its benignant powers ; 
for a worthy guardian could not be found. Tho Ural re- 
mained suspended in the heights of air, far above earth’s 
clouds and tempests, — a wandering star, beyond tho ken of 
mariner or the search of, the astrologer. 

At length Titurel, a prince of Anjou, was made the first 
Gral-king. For such an honour wealth gave no fitness, nor 
learning, nor knightly prowess : only to the pure in heart 
could the Oral become visible ; only to one who had in him 
the spirit of the little child, whose unfeigned lowliness was 
proof against , all tho pomps and the ambitions of this mortal 
life, could a gift so priceless bo intrusted. Wo read in XAng 
Arihwr how Sir Launcelot was cast into a deep sleep ii^ a 
lonesome chapel, where ho saw the Gral Wought in, and a 
wounded knight healed thereby, but “was not able himself 
to srise and draw near because of his guilty love for Queen 
Guinevere. When the brave and simple-hearted Titurel was 
appointed guardian, ho erected a sumptuous temple to con- 
tain the roHc, built a castle, and founded an order of knights 
: called the Temphiaen, , 

\ The temple of the Grdl was invisible to every profane 
i eye. Godly knights and true, to whom it was given to 
I hold it, came upon it unaware, as they rode idiou^t recessing 
wrongs and delivering the oppressed. . Y^ou, Wa a 

hater of wrong-doing, a lowly-minded lover of mor^y and 
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smd yoti wijl be able; therefore, even from our ^por 
d^sdHptlon, to behold this templd with the eye of ima^na^ 
tion/', ’ J ’ 

ISoe It iitaud, gorgeous in the light of the setting sim, 

' heat* the summit of Montsalvage. Around it are bladk 
rocks, holding here hhd there uiimeltcd snows ; and beneath, ^ 
on the shoulders and spreading sides of the mountain, grows 
an impenetrable forest of cypress. The topmost tree-points 
are touched ruddily by the sunset ; the rest stand dark and 
stately, like a host of banners of green velvet, close-ranked, 
hanging heavily in a great calm. In the centre of the tem- 
ple rises a dome covered with a golden mail, fantastically 
overrun by branching veins of blue enamel ; and on the 
summit tlamei^ a giant carbuncle, the beacon of every Tem- 
plar homeward-bound. Around the great central cupola 
stand siit-and-thirty towers, each with a spiral staircase 
winding round its o\iter wall. Above each tower there 
seems to hover motionless, poised on its outspread wings, 
an eagle made of gold. The slanting sun-rays aro flashed 
back from the burnished breasts of this wondrous circle of 
birds. Each eagle is in truth supported by a cross of crys- 
tal, planted on the summit of every tower, too transparent 
to be visible from where we stand ; a symbol this, to the 
pious fancy of the soldier-monks, of that invisible support 
the Cross affords to man. At the base of every one of the 
six-and-thirty towers arc two octagonal chapels, — the minor 
shrines which girdle the precincts of the central sanctuary. 

AVitliin the dome the knights see above thenr a blue 
vault of bapphirc, on which are represented sun and moon 
I in diamonds and topaz ; wliilc a circle of brazen columns 

' supports this heaven of precious stones. Tlic crystal pave- 

ment reflects the azure of tho roof ; so that the armed heel 
appears to stand on air, and every shining pillar is imaged 
by a line of light that seems to pierce unfathomable depths, 

I like that column of glory whicli deseends from an evening 

! sun into the calmiie.ss of the sea. In this crystalline floor 

the art of the inosuic-workcr has inserted fishes of every 
form, carved in onyx, that glance antf seem to glide as 
lights and shadows pass or fall uj)on tliem. The deep-broweJ 
windows are rich wn'th many-coloured marble and many- 
coloured glass. The hues on one blend together in a ruddy 
autumn brown ; those of anotlicr flume with gold and crifo- 
son, like the illuminated capitals of a missal ; while a third 
is crossed with blue over interstices of red, like a trellis- 
work of amethyst filled with roses. Here the quaint design 
multiplies a pale flower, like a faint azure flame shooting 
up between two plumc-likc leaves of emerald. There lus- 
trous arrow-heads, or ficur-deM^^ seem to chase each other 
round the border. Tho gi*accful fantasies of oriental ara- 
besque overrun the snowy marble of the screen, Dragons 
and gryphons on the groinings of the roof plant their claws 
oh- mystic scrolls. In circlets of opal arc traced lambs with 
banners, or castle-gate wa^^s with pillars of malachite and 
purple portcullises, in colours borrowed from tho thunder- 
clouds of summer and the foliage of spring. 

Enshrined in the holiest place, bowered deep in exquisite 
enclosures of sandal-wOod and gold, of lapis lazuli and mar- 
ble, lies the Holy Gr41. Tho virtues of this stone of stones 
prolong tho lifia and sustain the vigour of the gallant com- 
pany of ^ardfan-kniglits. Were a wounded man at the 
point of death, one look thereon would give him six 
days* life. He who secs it daily, holds the secret of pei*- 
petnisl youth, and need fear no decay or any sickness. I5y 
its life-giving powiSr the phoenix springs out of his funeral 
2??® and lives anew — ^tlie typo of resurrection. On Good 
Friday a dove, descoiiiing foota the tikies, lays a consecrated 
twer on tho Gr&l ; and thus its miraculous potency is every 
year renewed. ^ It has power, continues the legend, to 
change a crust into a banquet ; and has been thus permitted 
wirwle which fed tho five thousand among 
the Galilean hills, ® 

^ take a scene from the poem already men- 

: itg author, Wolfram, has handled the 

.tradition. 


Farzival; weary and belated, was riding onward ouo dark 
night, whither he know not, when he heard tho distant fall 
of surf upon a beach. Making his way toward the shore, 
he discerns the twinkling light of a fisherman’s hut. There 
he is directed to a neighbouring castle. Arrived under a 
gloomy mass of wall, he winds his horn ; answers question- 
ing by pronouncing tho name of tho fisherman; rides across 
the echoing drawbridge, and is received in the courtyard 
by attendants with torches. He sees with surprise that 
the tiltyard is overgrown with rank grass, as though many 
a year had pas.<icd since any knight had broken lance there 
for love of fair lady. ■ They usher him info a vast hall, 
dazzling with the blaze of a hundred torches. Ho passes 
up between couches of costliest workmanship, whereon lie 
four hundred knights,. On the dais stand three marble vases 
filled with burning aloe-wood, raising clouds of fragrant iiir 
censc. In the centre he sees a sick man reclining on a 
couch. It is Anfortas, the Oral-king. Ho beckons Parzival 
to approach him. At this moment a page brings in a lance 
from which blood is dropping ; he carries it round among 
the knights, who gaze upon it wdth looks of sorrow, some 
uttering lamentations, others sighing and gi'oaning sorely 
at the sight. Parzival looks on in silence. The x>rcceptor 
of his youth, the sage Sir Gourncnianns, had onco warned 
him against asking questions. Tho wise advice is, in this 
instance, unwisely followed. Then, through a door of shin- 
ing steel, enter four princesses bearing golden candlesticks ; 
and these, with their robes of scarlet, are followed by eight 
maidens in grass-green samite, carrying a slab of polished 
garnet. Then, amidst her ladies, the beautiful Bepansc do 
Schoie comes in, the queen of the Gral castle, and lays be- 
fore Anfortas a vc.sscl of precious stone. 

Kow' the feast i.s about to begin ; the hall is thronged 
with attendants, bearing golden ewers, setting out the 
tables, and presenting bread before the Grtil. The. bread 
thus offered is i)laced upon tho tables, and is, in tho very 
act, transformed and multijdied into tho various %'iunds of a 
royal banquet. There are peacocks, the knightly birds, 
garnished with their plumes, hoars’ heads, and venison; 
and in the beakers glance and mantle the liij)pocras and 
malvoisio and foaming mead ; wdiilc fruits wortliy of pai*a- 
disc blush among their loaves in baskets of fretted silver. 
Parzival at last retires to rest, still without having asked a 
question ; passes the night troubled by mysterious dreams ; 
and in the morning, surprised at the universal quietness 
and silence, goes out through the now deserted hall^ apd 
quits the castle as ho came. As ho departs a page cries 
after him, asking tauntingly why ho had put no question 
to his entertainers. 

As it is possible that some of our readers may not be so 
utterly destitute as Parzival of curiosity, we may add for 
their benefit that tho silent knight lamented long and bit- 
terly bis lost opportunity. Tho shadow of his great disap- 
pointment followed him every where, darkened hope and 
faith, filled lus soul with impious* murmuring, and drove 
him out on lonesoino wanderings, far from all Christian 
folk and sound of holy bells. At last this pride dissolves 
in penitence ; his faith returns ; his purification is accom- 
plished. A messenger is sent to summon him to tiie Gral 
temple ; he himself is to be king. Entering tho castle a 
second time, ho finds Anfortas still a sufferer fr om the wound 
of the poisoned spear, sick almost mito death, but unable to 
die by reason of tho life-sustaining virtue inherent in tho 
Griil. Parzival ixileases him in an instant from his pain 
bylisking the long-desired question, What ails thoe?” 

It is pleasant to recognise the existence of such an ideal 
of Christian knighthood as that which animates the legend 
of tho Sangreal in its more elevated forms. In a|i kge when 
physical prowess w^as so highly valued, this foadition gave 
the highest place to that moral greatness which conquers 
pride and abandons self. At the some Hme, this self-con- 
quest is no ** cloistered virtue,” ascetiCj ]|^wrifeaicai, and 
useless. The chainpionq of tho GfrdI did not hide them- 
selves from the woHd| though thi^ relic and their residence 
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wore to tho world so great a mystery. The brave four huti- cloak of the country lie sleeping, or Waiting their ium fS? 
dred wore imagined riding through all the lands of Chris- ’the bath. Wo descend the wooden stairs, and find oursMfes 
tendom, the hopo of oppressed innocence, the terror of law- in a long narrow corridor lookingout on an excavated coUrt^- 
loss strength. yard ; there, by means of a wooden pipe, the water is con- 

Mon call tliis ninctoonth-century prosaic. But are there vejrcd from the spring, which is covered with a kind of baitel, 
not with us also realities more wondrous than the phantom- into a well provided for it. 

lernplo of the G^rill, which only the lowly-hearted can dis- Bound this pi]>o and the well stand the driiikcrs, with 
corji ? small glasses in their hands. They have .each sat an hour, 

' and as much Over as the attendant would lot thorn, in a 

. ’ warm bath ; and they will wind up with drinking about two 

A BATH IN THE PYEENEES. quarts of water. There arc men, women, and children, all 

with brown cloaks, a handkerchief bound tightly round 

" On their way to Suberlache; tlie ]}ig one is to take baths thnir heads, and the hood of the cjoalc pulled over this. Their 
there,” screams a boy after us, in the Bcarnals patois, all black eyes and pallid faces look quite ghai|tly > which is 
tlirough the village of Osse. It is five, o’clock in the morn- scarcely to bo wondered at, seeing that many of them have 
ing, and our unexpected npponran(!c at that hour attracts been hero since three or four o'clock m the morning, and 
general attention. This boy happened to be passing the have already undergone a pretty severe discipline. 

Maison Tonrre as preparations were made for onr starting; The 8ubcrlach6 water, is slightly siilphurous and not 
.'urd having ascertained our destination from Michelle, ho quite cold, and its qualities are so negative compared to the 
thinks it w'ortli while to turn hack from liis work and fol- many valuable sjiririgs in the Pyrenees, that it is not at all 
low us through Os.so. When wo have passed the last house frequented by strangers. 'J’ho Aspois, however, make good 
in the village, he stops, then hesitates, and finally follow.sus use of it, and hold it a sovereign remedy for every disease 
on to Bedous ; apparently he does not like to relinquish the which flesh is heir to. 

oiflcc which has made him of so much importance in the We are in the corridor. On one side, as we have said, are 
eyes of society. So the cry of “ On their way to Siibcrlaohc” the windows through which wo have watched the drinkers ; 
pursues us until we have left behind us the la.st house in Bo- turn round, and wc can, if you please, watch the bathers, 
clous, and passed the custom-house ofiicers, chatting together l<,r all the doors of the bath-rooms facing us arc Iialf open, 
on the bales of wool whioli have conic in from Spain this That elfish little old woman with black and gray locks 
morning, and the ” gens cl’armes” and” gons devil Ic” taking streaming down her back, which seem so wiry that the 
their accustomed rounds. We follow the high-road to Spain, black handkerchief round her bend cannot confine them, is 
parallel to that of Ossc, but on the other .side of the river, the attendant. . She has on a blue linen-petticoat which 
On our way we have iiiiraeroas interrogatories to. answer reaches not far bfdow her knees, a brown and yellow 
from peasants at their work and wayfar«.u's, and good cause handkerchief over her shoulders, and apparently nothing 
to wonder at, but not admire, tlieir pertinacity. A woman more. 

on horseback,— a great gaunt figure, riding not sideways, You try in vain to attract her attention ; it is only by 
but other ways,— overtakes us. She has on a large hooibjd catching at the vessel of water she carries,— which is not a 
cloak, and carries before and- behind her enough merchandise pail, but a copper caldron with two holes in the bottom 
to fill a cart. The heads of three or four lambs and kids, bunged up witli a liiit of flax, — that we can stop her. Elie 
stretching Tout of the month of the walh't in which they are then intimates, partly in patois and partly by signs, that 
slung across the saddle, watch us, bleating piteously; and she will attend to us presently, that all the baths are en- 
tile snicdl of those half-dozen goat-milk cliccscs make the gaged, and that if wc don’t believe it wo can look in and see; 
close vicinity of our friend urulcsirahlo. But close by our and she storms out n volley of abuse at a patient in adis- 
side shcMvill ride ; for she is determined to lake back to some tant hath who keeps on shouting for hot water. Appa- 
distant village a full account of us and our doings, and does rciitly when she reaches him she administers it injudi- 
not know one word of French in which to ask her questions, ciously ; for ho screams out, and she yells at him like a wild 
Sl^e is of course a Bearnaisc, and her Bearnais patois is gib- animal. 

berish to us. Even if we knew something of the Bearnais With or without her permission we can look into any 
patois of the pi ai tvs, this would be uninttdligiblo ; it is so bath-room. Along wooden trougli, very suggestive of a 
much corrupted by the close vicinity to Spain, and comstant cofliii, stands on the bare mud-floor; a wooden lid covers 
intercourse between the Spaniards, _ AspoiS, and Basques, the trough, or bath, closely, a hole being cut in it through 
Every Bearnais, however, profc.sscs i^iorance of the Basque which the patient puts his head, A chair, which stands by 
language, and abhorrence of the Basque population. The Ian- the side of the bath, constitutes the furniture of the room, 
guage, they say, is like English ; ask for the point of rcsem- There are pipes for hot and cold water ; but ncithdr is ever 
blance, and they will tell jmu that no one can learn either turned on by .tlio attendant, because a Bearnais when .ho 
of them, but'Basques and English understand each other pa^'^s six sous for a bath likes to have his money’s worth, 
perfectly well. All this time our friend has hold of us ; and and will take as much both of one and the other as ever 
as every expletive in the English language sounds mild in he can get. For this reason the doors are made not to shut, 
comparison to her guttural, we can onlj’^ submit until we The proprietor, wo are told, considers that an hour is quite 
roach the path leading off the highway to Subcrlache. When enough for a bath, and Cade Lie— the old woman — ^lias orders 
she finds she is about to lose us, she holds out her hand and at the expiration of that timo to get the patient out as she 
begs vociferously. This is the almost invariable ending to best can. 

every conversation. M. (lorbcr says these people believe If when our turn comes you are inclined, dear reader, 
they exercise charity in begging of the English ; they think to enter the bath, you will greatly oblige all these worthy 
that all the gold in California, all the gold in Australia, peasants, who are waiting to know your decision, and who 
and all the gold from every gold-mine in Europe, Africa, and will with the most intense interest watch your proceedings 
Asia, goes to England; and that Englishmen travel solemnly from the time you enter the bath until you leave it. Of 
and wearily ail over the known world, up every high moun- course you donlt mind the strong imoll of garlic which per- 
lain, and to every di(?J^placc of access, in order to vades this place, as it does every other, 

get nd, il possible, of thfe^pjp^^uiidance of wealth. Subject to these Slight drawbacks, you will have a toler- 

A ht tlc to the high Stands the establish- ably comfortable bath ; and you can sit and watch that tall 

„ment ol Subcrlachto^^ 5 P|M- roof only just above the surface gipsy-looking woman who walks up and down before the door, 
of the ^'onnd. and find ourselves in a kind of determined to keep order, and show the strangers that she 

barn; ft torehousavl^ wood, hay, and maize-straw, oil knows all about the decencies and proprieties of life. She 
wqich figures vih'appcd in the brown woollen hooded swears the oath of the great Bgarnais king, and bids the chib . 
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“ v^ntre-Sauji^t-Cl ns/’ to Iceep out of the way ; and if you 
aro ignorant ofit, sho ^jll be pi-oud to toll you tha^ it was , 
ep ‘‘ y ubbste Enrico^’ — our own Henri IV. — ^used to speak. 
Then she sings the songs of Desppurrins, the Burns of 
Bea|:n» a minor key, --long melancholy 

‘ soundSf and a tune that seems like a wail. That is “ Ea Milt 
sous laa.mouhtagnas/Uhe most popular of all his songs. Tpu 
will hear jt 2 >oaliug up, among the hills, where an echo an*, 
swers like a voice ; and the blind daughter of Madclon in 
the villa^ sings it all tho day long in the room where she 



AUTUMN IN THE OAKDEN, 


Aurmm is now a very evident presence with uS. There is 
a ju'ctty Portuguese proverb coucerning this season, — “Tho 
jiaintcr is among the vines.” And truly, lio has been busy 
al.so ainotig our c]ie.stnuts and hcecdies, and they are glowing, 
in his beloved colours. Tbc transition Iroui late .summer to 
autumn is at least as beaulifiil, if we do not love it so well, 
as that from winter to spring. For two or three weeks be- 
fore it can actualh^ be said that one period has passed and 
the other arrived, there i.s a subtle yet manifest preparation 
going on. All the trees of tho wood, tbe shrubs of tho gar- 
den, appear to hold themselves in that attitude of still ex- 
pectancy wliieh char.aetorificK tho approach of change. Tliey 
nmi, visibly, till the “ lu^ry finger” laid upon them shall 
claim their adhorenee to the ri(‘w king; and in all the pomp 
of his coloured glory, and to the music of tho raised voices 
of winds and waves, Autumn enters, and is regnant over 
tho land. 

Ilo has entered ; and the jwevailing influence is as ap- 
parent in the flowcr-gardt'Ti as in meadow and copse and , 
hill-side. Tho more showy flowors of tho warmer mid- 
soa.son, — dahlia and aster, marigold, coreopsis, and sca- 
hious, — have already passed by. This is tho season, indeed, 
when flower-heds look most desolate. It Is the time for 
busy operations on the part of tho gardener, who is fully 
employed in liis energetic preparations for future spring 
radiance and .summer glory. But to the more numerous 
race of “ amateurs,” lady-gardeners, or tho mere lover of 
looking at the re.sults of other people’s labours, this is a 
period of dullness and tojpidity. It is provoking, in the 
clear sunshine of an October day, to glance at the some- 
time flower-beds, wbero one cun almost still detect the 
. reflection of geranium-red, or manydiucd verbena, and I 
the spicy perfume of heliotrope and carnation. It is far | 
moro satisfactory when tho last brcatli of W'anu air has 
passed by, when no lingering spike of setmtlosa mignon- 
nette peops^ out from the cntanglcmont of tho borders to 
taunt us with rccolloctions of the bygone floral festival. 
It is bettor when tho ground is left— brown, orderly, and 
bare— with no sign on the surface of tho underlying wealth 
that is there,— ^-snowdrops that will come to light on pale 
winter mornings, crocuses that are to glow in the treacher- 
ous brightness of March sunlight, and tulips — ^most painted 
and sophisticated and self-conscious of flowers, which always 
look as if they knew |hat “ members of their family” aro of 
tho highest aristocracy, purchased at fabulous prices, and 
petted and prized by Dutch and other connoisseurs in tho 
tnanner we boar and read of. 

The variety of spring bulbs is indeed so rich, that our 
gardens may easily bo^ made as prodigal of bloom in April 
as m Ju4^ No flower is lovelier, either for purity of hue and 
form, or fragrance, than tho phoasantis-eye, or true “poets* 
Narcissu.s, ’ Hyacinths, again, are beautiful, various, and 


easily cultivated. Only one primary caution should be 
observed by the amateur cultivator. Purchase the bulbs 
of some well-established and extensive dealer, as soon after 
their arrival as possible, so that they may not have been 
too much exposed to tho air. Select those bulbs that are 
large, well-shaped, and Ann. (Experienced gardeners say 
that if tho base of the bulb is sound and ripo, tho other por- 
tion may be depended on.) It will be found that there aro 
some varieties moro suitable to outdoor growth, some 
adapted for glasses, others that will flourish best in pots. 
The finest flowers are generally obtained by this latter 
method; hut in all casc.s where special beauty or rarity is 
coveted, the mode of cultivation becomes a matter wdiich it 
is not in our province to treneli upon ; we address those 
who have humbler ambitions, and aro contcjiitcd with sim- 
pler results. 

I}e.sides llicse, we need only to mention tbe name.s of 
those hardy flowering bulbous roots, which aro to bo planted 
now that tlio gardem may be gay in early spring. Hanun- 
culus, gladiolus, the iris in its three varieties — the Irisjou* 
fnila being that which. flowers in April and May, anemones, 
with their brilliant colouring.^, looking l)c.st when dispo.scd 
by themselves in largo masses. A bed of anemones of all 
colours, to our thinking, far surpasses a similar rpiantity of 
tulips in delicacy of texture and harmony of tint. But we 
have already confessed an luirctical prejudice against tho 
last-named flower, and prejudice ought to be prepared to 
defer to contradiction. 

Apropos of our gardening chat, .and especially appropriate 
to this season, is the curious calculation in M. do Candolle’s 
Geograpliie J^oiajdqne, by wbieb it appear.s that, “from the 
middle of autumn to tbe end of winter, tbe tein])crature of 
the soil i.s wanner than that of the air at the mean dcptli 
attained by roots; and on tho contraiy, at tlic season when 
the plant is at it.s greatest vigour it i.s' colder than the air. 
In the one case tlie maximum din’ereneo betwtien the air 
and soil occurs in Jiwmary ; and in the other case, during one 
of the summer month.s. In no case docs it exceed 0.^“. At 
the end of winter, arid at the }>cgimiing of autumn, iwriod.s 
occur when there is no ditreronco between the tenij)erature 
of the air and soil. Thi.s fact, combined wdth that of tbe 
resuscitation of vegetable life in spring, and its willidr.awal 
in autumn, seems to indicate some direct adaptation of the 
cooler soil to tho wants ofjflant.s at that season of the year.” 

Noticing some changes in the arrangement of tlio Chis- 
wick Gardens, Tha Gnnkners' Chronicle comnu nt.s on the 
prevailing taste for (ixquisitely beautiful foliage, wliicli is 
rapidly replacing merely gaudy flowers in the public 
favour. No one can doubt thi.s, who has remarked, in 
tho flower-show’s of the past summer, the prepondorajico 
of those plants without blossom, exhibited aiid admired 
solely for their exquisite foliage. We trust tlio conclusion 
to he drawm therefrom may bo equally coiTcct. fl’licrc is 
little fear of our running into the opposite evil of .slighting 
tho attractions of colour^ which is probably tbe mo.^t 
generally appreciated of all kinds of beauty. Tlie national 
taste has long needed chastening and h.-irmonising a 
result -which may be. reasonably expected to follow' an 
awakened rogaixl for symmetry and grace of form. It is, 
perhaps, no ill .sign, that the growing predilection should 
begin so simply at tl )0 beginning, at Nature’s owm exquisite 
curves and tracery, harmony of ouiliiio and perfection of 
detail, of which she is often as lavish in tho commonest as 
in tho rarest plants. 

THE WASHJNP-MACniNE. 

The pressure of hard -work has borne as heavily on women as 
on men, even in this civilised country and age. If men have 
laboured in the fleld, so have women ; women liavo sli.arcd 
the toils of the mine as of the harvest-field. Tho slavery 
of the shirt-maker has not been exceeded by many mas- 
culine hardships of modem times ; and the toil of tho black- 
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smith is probably not SO , . z ^ which, without in ths 

proportiottatoly fatiguing ' slightest -degreo injuring 

as. that of the hardest- fabric, or breaking or 

worked of our women-la- . • - . . - tearing off buttons, «f- 

bourers, the washerwo- • - • -..foctuaUy repiovefiOvety 

man. We' mean, of course, ■ '''.traceofdirtiiianinc^i- 

not the “latinilress,*^ with bly few minutes, aiul the 

her establishment, lior Operation is complete. The 

cart, her large connection, 1 abour reqnirca is so slight 

independent manners, and ' '"- llmt a child iifom twelve 

high prices j bpi the tvoVk- 1 o( fpimteon years of ago 

ing-women, th^ *‘ hands,** /, may* perform ii^itji ewe, 

the strong-limbed drudges . In some of the ‘i^aotdieg 

who statid bonding over . of larger shte.JiSd greater 

the tub, from six o’clock ^ V ’ cost the requisite motion, 

in the morning till eight / i ■ produced by,; turning a 

or ten at night, rubbing, h / /t / I wheel,,iseYendbnd,at less 

rinsing, and wringing, /Ml ■ .' ! trouble. The action ni^o 

with intervals of gossip . 'i on the linen is equivalOnt 

and drink. {'': to the ordinary threefold 

Of course, ' in this, as '' j • process of pounding^ rub- 

in every class, there are hr}. iSSf JKlw'lm I ■ bing, and squeezing; and 

exceptions. Borne have ■: v---V-^^aH as it can never exceed the 

seen better days^* and '“v fmm ‘ resistance offered by the 

received enough cduca- iloatingballs,itisthorc- 

tion to know how decency ' iff ‘ within bounds, 

and poverty can go toge- : BM •-' which arc perfectly safe 

thcr. But too many, how- forthemostdclicatofab- 

cver, of these poor hard- ■ rics,thowcarandteai‘be- 

'svorking women are men- "" ing,indecd,lcs8thaninor- 

tally debased, socially dc- ' ° ' 'f diiiary washing by hand, 

graded. ^ •'-. The machine was oxhi- 

For reasons moral as „ bited 'at the Paris Exhi- 
wcll <is scientific, then, do bition, where it attracted 

we heartily welcome the considerable interest, and 

ingenious invention of :. ' - numbers were sold. Bevc- 

tlic Indiana farmer, Chris- "^SH|||||tH|[[||||||||H ral of the Parisian laun- 

topher Hollingsworth, dresses adopted it*; and 

' ' others of them, who w'cro 
. not able to par for it at 
once, did so by instal- 
; ji- ments, rather than remain 
' without it. Tlieconsump- 

much less than in waeh- 

80 em;ctuai as to entirely -•=: •.■ --j p ' ing by hand ; and the fin- 

prevent the necessity for ' " l?®V8 of the operator are 

manual labour, or so sini- "V. never wet during the pro- 

plo as to bo adapted for except to the extent 

general use. The new . “ . necessary in putting the 

American Washiiig-nia- '^''^^SSS^SB^SKtSBSsl^B^SBmSSSS^^^W' elothes into the sash, and 

cliiiio appears to meet ' taking out and wring- 

both these 'difficulties. ing them when washed. 

The whole operation of saving of labour, 

washing is perfonnod by material, its ad* 

floating balls, soitio two or vantages can i^carcely bo 

three hundred of which, ' * ■ exaggerated; while the 

made of elm-wood, and, TiMK-nr.cic, with ncunn of sappho, av thk vaitMOfi soulptob pbadieb. price is not SUCh^a8 to 

about the size of a Seville Jackson ana oraiinm.] prevent its general use.” 

orange, arc put into a trough two or three foct long by fif- Time and experience must bo allowed to test every new 
teen inches deep, containing water or soapsuds. At tlie back invention before its absolute and pCHuanent vXlu^ oan bo 
of the trough is placed a fulcrum, with a eross-bcam attached assured. But about this there is certainly apparent that 
to it, like a common pump-handle. “On oho side of the simplicity which is almost an invariable oboroct^stio of 
fulcrum,** saya tine “an apparatus like a small win- eflectual completeness in all inveiitfous, great and small. 

, dow-sash, itb Mich the clothes to bo washed are fastened, We trust the result may bo widely suoSOSSful ; and tliat by 
is suspended from the cross-beam immediately over tixo moans of tills machine, in thb nmet gonOra^ioni one' raoo at 


smith is probably not so , - 

proportionatoly fatiguing ' 

as. that of the hardest- 

worked of our women-la- . 

bourers, the washerwo- ■_■ ■ 

man. We mean, of course, . 

not the “laundress,** with . 

her establishment, her 

cart, her large connection, ' 

independent manners, and ' ’ - 

high prices j but the tvoVk* J 

ing-women, thh “ hands,** 

the strong-limbed drudges . 

who sttttid bonding over . 

the tub, from six o’clock 

in the morning till eight 

or ten at night, rubbing, 

rinsing, and wringing, '-T^;SsS3 

with intervals of gossip 

and drink. 

Of course, in this, as 

in every class, there are - 'SSESSk 

exceptions. Borne have 

seen “better days/* and 

received enough cduca- 

tion to know how decency 

and poverty can go toge- 

thcr. But too many, how- 

ever, of these poor hard- ■ 

'svorking women are men- . if 

tal ly debased, socially dc- 

For reasons moral as 
well <is scientific, then, do 
we heartily welcome the 

ingenious invention of iCb^f 

the Indiana farmer, Chris- 
topher Hollingsworth, 
which wo are about to 
describe. 

AVashing by machin- 
ery has been attempted I- ' 

and practised even with 
success lung ago ; but 
none hitherto has been •J'tJ-"”: 

80 efl(;ctual as to entirely ... 
prevent the necessity for 
manual labour, or so sim- ^ V 
plo as lo bo adapted for 
general use. Tlio new 

American Washiiig-nia- ' V imB5^3E™HbS 
chine appears to meet . 
both these diflicultics. 

The whole operation of 
washing is perfonnod by 
floating balls, soitio two or 
teee hundred of which, 

made of elm-wood, and, TiMK-nr.cic, with ncunK of sapph 
about the size of a Seville 

orange, are put into a trough two or three foct long by fif- 
teen inches deep, containing water or soapsuds. At the back 
of the trough is placed a fulcrum, with a cross-beam attached 
to it, like a common pump-handle. “On oho side of the 






TIMK-riECK, WITH FICUnK OF SAPPHO, PT THB FflKMOfl SOULPTOB PBADIEB. 
[From Jackson' and Oralmni.] 


mouth of the trough ; and at the extreme end of the beam, 
on the opposite side of the' fulcrum, is a box, into which 


least of over- worked women may Save approached some- 
thing nearer to tho standard of frminine humanity. Wo 


weight may bo put until it slightly weighs tho sash up in have hopes that this improvement in machinery, while 
tho’air. This done, tho person performing tho operation tending to excludo women from harsh and degrading oc- 
moves the beam-handle up and down as if she were pumping cupation, will remit them to a field of labour now grodti* 
water ; tho effect of which is to immerse tho sash laden with ally opening to them, — ^labour suitable to their physioiid 
clothes among the balls and suds, and move it about among strength, and not incompatible with intervals of rest and 
them. Tho balls produce a gcxltle friction upon the linen, culture. 
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EtTGilNE DEIAOROIX. 

It will not soon bo forgotten, that wondrous exhibition of 
the Avenue Montaigne in the bright and busy summer of 
' 1855. 

Th<^yeader wb6 was a visitor there will remember the 
Orisi/nm0<*lo^ •* secoxid iii importance ' as to space, but con- 
taining works of art of a higher order than oven the Salon 
d'JBbnneur, 

Around the walls of the former were suspended the best 
pictures of Henri Lehmann, of Hyppolito Flandrin, of BVan- 
9 ois, and of other distinguished artists ; but the attraction 
of that $alon for the -^lUe Of artists and amateurs consisted in 
the thirty-five pictures by Eugene Delacroix. On a gloomy 
day — ^aud tlierc are always some gloomy days in the briglitest 
summer — and on. a chilly one (for the exhibition closed very 
late ill the season), gioups gathered round the walls which 
wore illumined by the works of Delacroix, as if they threw 
forth rays of warmtli as well as of brightness, lliero was 
“ Tlu; 'raking of Con.stantinople by the Crusaders,'’ with its 
eflulgout harmony of colour thrown over the conquerors 
ami their horses, over the conquered, over old pleading 
ftioble men and trembling prostrate women, over the white 
city and the deep-blue oriental sky and sea and mountains, 
with the warmth of tone carried into the dark shadows 
of winding Btreots and between the columns of a marble 
palace. Then there was that page of the revolution of 1830, 
where the figure of Liberty, ivith fire flashing from her eye, 

^ bearing aloft her erimsou lianner, stands on a barricade in 
a narrow street of the idd ciU, — herself, her brown skin, her 
flag, lighted up by a duly sun ; wdiile deep shadows and 
dashes of light fall alternately (*u the dying and the dead. 
A commemoration of the revolution was ordevtul from the 
painter by the government of Louis Tliilippe, wiiich luul, 
liowev(ir, recommended a Kubjeefc different from that finally 
adopted. The battle of .lemappt's, in w'hich Louis Philippe 
had figured not only as a hero, but a .Jacobin, W'as the 
theme seleetcd by govm-nmeiit. Delacroix Jiad been a 
spectator of the lieroism of the jieople on tho three days, 
and jn-eferred painting his ** Liberty,” 'J’lie government 
}»aid for it, mid it was in llie following year exhibited. | 
'file sensation juaxlueod was so thrilling, that, hy order, 
it Avas banished from public view, and hidden amongst 
the lumber of tlio garrets in the i^ouvre. — 'Jo return to 
the Grand Salon : there, too, Avas “ 'fhe Dtaith of Valen- 
tine,” from Faml, a iiiglit scern?, amidst murky streets, 
down which a silver moonlight glides, and <all.s on the 
murdered body. On another wall w’as a sumptuous as- 
semblage of oppo.sing colours in the mad dance of “ 'J’'he 
Fanatics of 'Pangers,” “'fhe Battle of Nancy,” “TJio Kxecu- 
tion of Marino Falioro,” and “ 'fho Death of tho Bishop of 
Liege.” In the last tho old man is dragged into liis oavu 
(?pi«eopul palace by order of the Boar of Ardennes, and mur- 
dered amidst the glitter of knives and tho gleaming e^'-es of 
savage drunken soldiers. Who will forget the Kembrandt- 
depih of that horrible though festive hall 1 

But it is in the “ ApollC destroying tho sequent Python” 
that Delacroix lias surpassed himself. Here, indeed, wo see 
tho brilliancy of his palette — his power of harmoni.sing 
colour. This picture forms the centre of the coiling in tho 
Apollo G-allery at tho Louvre. Many an English visitor 
passes without noticing it. It is said by tho observant 
guardian! of the Louvre that the English have a particular 
distaste for looking at pictures placed in ceilings. The atti- 
tude required in such a case is indeed irksome ; but if any 
simject can justify its position overhead, it is certainly one 
where the sun is represented in his noon-tido glory, 'This is 
so with the “ Apollo” of Delacroix. Tho painter has chos<?n 
the moment when tho waters of the Deluge liavc passed 
trom the earth, leaving tho mountains visible, while mon- 
sters of the deep are still floating hero and there ; one dead 
temalo body, tragic in its. aspect, is seen amongst the re- 
tiring waters, and near it the gigantic Python of mytho- 
Jogy. Apollo, in the centre of tho pseture, and in a circle 


I of Kghtj hi an attituda of god-liko power and grace, levels 
liis dart at the serpent, ivlio writhes and erects lliniself in 
dreadful anticipation of that sui*e weapon, 'rhe light against 
which the body of- Apollo is defined dazzles the eye, and 
mellows the drapery of the figure into a deep, orange. The 
rainbow, too, forming the robe of Iris, and all the mingled 
colours in the draperies of tho Olympian goddesses avIiu are 
spectators of Apollo’s prowess, go straiglit to the sense of 
harmony, and enchant the visitor into forgetting the posi- 
tion of his head as ho gazes on this chef-d*<isuvre in the l 
vaulted roof of tho magnificent gallery. ^ 

We could almost regret having dwelt so long on this 
single attribute of the- works of Delacroix. After all, colour 
is subordinate in his paintings to bis higher characteristic 
— a creative and inqictuous imagination. Colour with him 
becomes on instrument of the imagiriative faciulty, and is 
employed to illustrate vividl 3 '^ the ' passion of tlie mind. 
'J’hose who know the original of the engraving Avhich pre- 
cedes these remarks will at once admit that wo vender sim- 
ple justice to tho master. 'Iliey will remember tho lurid 
flames, the sombre gray background, the pallor of tho two 
poets, their mantles, — that of i)ante' of passionate red, Avitli ’ 
calm pale-green tunic, suggesting bis intense and, at times, 
pity-breathing verse ; tlie green WTcath of Virgil and his 
rich brown garb, significant of tlie poet of the pastoral ; the 
waves black in their desolation ; the blood-shot. ey<‘s of the 
condemned clinging to tho boat ; — every tone telling on the 
emotions of one or other of the figures, or on the character 
of the places 

'Tho “ Danto and Virgil entering the Infernal Uc'gions” 
was the first picture of Delacioix’s admittedly thcAiJudeiny 
on the rony into the aimuul exhibition of Baris. Many of 
his prcA'ious Avorks liad b(H‘u rejected. Ho was regarded as . j 
an innovator and an imaginative revolutiohnairc by many j 
learned and distinguislnKl painters, who taunted him with 1 
his contempt of mi>devatiou and of the traditional rules of 1 
aid. He replied to tlieir reproaches, “The wliole world shall 
not jirevent my seeing things in my own way*” He per- ■ 
severed in his origin aiit}*’, and kift behind Jiim systems and 
schools and that kind of loro which ho calls “academical 
receipts.” He, who Avas then a rebel in art, is now acknow- 
ledged by critics ami tho public voice to la) a “law-giver.” 

The “D,ante and Virgil” appeared in tho Salon of 18*22. 

It is a painting the aspect of which falls on the eye and on 
tho mind with a powerful and gloomy interest. A souvenir 
of the old masters of the thirtoonili and fourteenth century 
crosses you as you, stand before it. 'Tlie hand that cxecutoil 
that picture was sure of itself, and folloAved unchecked the 
just but ardent impulse of a poetical imagination. ’Dante 
was ils inspirer; and the painter, Avhoso mind is analogous 
to that of the ohi Florentine, and has his political as well as 
his poetic sympathies, evidently had an intention to avenge 
the grand exiled poet by rcprcSiniting the condeiuncd spirits 
as his persecutors. >So says the text iii the catalogue of 
1822. The picture is, indeed, one of sombre poetry. Dante ami 
Virgil are crossing tlio inforiial river in the boat of old Charon. 
They pass amidst a crowd of lost souls, who are striving to 
save themselves by entering the boat. Danto is supposttd to 
bo alive, but pallid with the horror of tho place. Virgil lias 
the calm and tho livid tint of deatJn 'Bhe wretclied culprits, 
whoso torture is tho eternally unl\ilfiiled desire (d‘ arriving 
at the opposite shore, cling to the little vessel. One has 
been thrown back by its rapid motion, and is rojilungcd into 
the black watera. Another lioUis fast and Avould enter, but 
that a woman adheres as tenaciously, and obstructs him. 

He gives her a tepulso with his foot — a blow that shall force 
her to loosen her frantic grasp. 'J'avo other figures have 
seized the boat with their teeth; and one almost hears the 
yell of disappointment iu setting their impotent Avrithings. 

The selfishness of torment, the despair. of hell, are written on 
their faces, and expressed in every movement of their limbs. 

Tho figiu'es are grouped and thrown into attitudes which 
can but remind one of tho “Last Judgment” of Michael 
Angolo, yot witliout a thought of imitation. It is the spirit, 
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the power, the austerity of the old master alone with which 
the modern one has imbued himself. 

“The Massacre of Scio;” another of his early works, now 
at the Luxembourg, is nn equally intense though less ima- 
ginative expression of the terrible. It is a picture of human 
passion and suffering on this earth of ours, and is replete 
with actuality in its interest. It is impossible to con- 
template this picture without a sickness of the hc.art at the 
sight of such accumulated misery. A battle lias been raging 
ill a vast plain in Greece. The sea is black against the 
horizon, villages are burning, and Turkish victors, hot 
from the final encounter, give loose to massacre. You see 
them in the distance ; but amidst smoke and disorder you 
can follow the expression of their deadly hate by their 
moveincnts and the glare of their upraised weapons. It is 
the foreground of the picture that shows the most terrible 
details. There pestilence adds its horrors to those of cruelty 
and war. What despair as well as tender helpless love are 
.scon in the motionless figure of the young Greek wife, 
against whom her husband Jeans wounded and expiring ! A 
boy is supporting the head of his dying mother. Another 
child is creeping towards the bosom which can no longer 
nourish him ; his mother has relaxed her grasp — she is dead. 
An old woman sits petrified by despair, careless of the 
horse’s feet, whose next step must crush her. A young girl 
is bound to the horse of a savage Turk, whose sabre is raised 
to fell the man flying to deliver her. Tliere is pestilence in 
the air, there arc lurid tints in the sky : a current runs 
through the whole picture which penetrates the mind with 
its dramatic intensity. 

Delacroix seems to delight in this kind of subject. He 
lias rarely chosen joyous ones. From whatever poet or 
historian he draws his theme, — Shake.spearo, or Goethe, or 
Dante, — giJef or crime arc the elements of his compositions. 
We may cite, in proof of this, Othello and Lady Macbeth, 
the Prisoner of Chillon, Tasso in prison, the Bishop of Liege, 
Boissy d’Anglas, and many others. To flowers, however, lie 
sometimes turns, as if to forget man and liis sad destinies. 
He groups them con amove, and steeps them in sunlight and 
dew. If he had not been the first historic painter of modem 
Fi'ance, he might have been its first flower-painter. Like 
many other gieat masters, Delacroix has a singular delight 
in investing the horse with liigh and almost heroic qualities. 
In painting the lion and tlie tiger he is superior to Kubens 
or Schneyders. His last picture of the “ Lion-hunt” is a per- 
fect revel of colour and of action — a work that astounds. 
The painter has played with his subject almost audaciously, 
and his triumph is therefore the more extraordinary. 

It is to bo regretted that Delacroix, in liis monumental 
paintings at the Hotel de Ville, in the Chamber ofDeputie.s, 
in the Library of the Luxembourg, lias chosen old mytho- 
logical used-up -subjects or trite allegories which have no 
liuniau interest. He has in those cases defrauded himself 
of that direct response which more life-like themes would 
have elicited. 

The faults that have been attributed to the pictures of 
Delacroix are — an incorrectness in his drawing, and the 
absence of a sense of beauty, especially of female beauty. 
As for his drawing, his detractors have long given up 
their hostility on that point. What was supposed to be a 
deviation from truth is now acknowledged to be only a 
deviation from routine. As to the alleged want of beauty 
in his personages, it is true we must not look to him for the 
thousand prettinesses and graceful or voluptuous forms 
which delight many. The genius of Delacroix is expression. 
In his women, it is the revelation of their inner selves, 
their devotedness, their sufibring, their heroism, whether in 
a good or evil cause, rather than mere physical beauty, that 
he fixes on his canvas. 

The career of this great artist has been one of perfect 
independence ; and “ through evil and good report,” often in 
suffering and need, he has worked out his own ideal. A 
great and illustrious woman, Madame Sand, says, in her 
own admirakll; tanner, “ Delacroix has not only been great 


in his art, but great in his artist-life. I do not speak of his 
private virtues ; friendship must not publish them with tho 
sound of a trumpet. But what in Delacfoix belongs to 
public, appreciation, for the profit which a noble example 
cannot fail to produce to others, is the inte^ity of his con* 
duct, his disinterestedness as to money, his humble mode 
of life, which he has borne rather than make the l^<pt con- 
cession of his principles in art to the tastes and ideas of the 
moment — often but the tastes of men in power. It is the 
heroic perseverance with which in suffering he has pur- 
sued his career, laughing at idle attacks, never rendering 
evil for evil, exhibiting every year in the midst of a fire of 
invective, giving himself no repose, nor envying the ridi- 
culous pomp with which those parvenuB artists surround 
themselves who care for nothing so much as the patronage 
of the rich and powerful.” Delacroix felt undoubtedly that 
sooner or later ho should triumph. So, indeed, he has done. 
Now governments, ministers, and prefects are at Ijjs feet ; 
and he has not time, with all his wonderful economy of that 
precious jewel, to execute all the commands which throng 
upon him. 

Delacroix is a powerful and elegant writer, although be 
has a distaste for authorship. Yet, having little time to 
devote to the pen, he has more than once wielded it, as he 
w’iclds his pencil, with equal force and fire. One of his arti- 
cles appeared in a contemporary review on an occasion 
which had strongly roused his resentment. A ver^' fine 
copy of the “ Last Judgment” of Michael Angelo had been 
sent from Rome ; it seemed to attract little of the attention 
or admiration of the public, and had even been spoken of 
by certain critics as a model likely to corrupt or mislead 
the ta.stc of students. Miehatd Angelo, of all the ancients, 
is the most revered by Delacroix. His article upon the 
celebrated picture seemed in its grand energy as if it wei e 
a commentary written by Micliacl Angelo himself. 

Eugene Delacroix is in bis fifty-oiglith year, but looks 
much younger. He has delicate health ; a nervous sys- 
tem so delicately organised, that jdiysical suflering in one 
shape or other is too constantly his companion. His 
features arc not regular or handsome, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word ; but the nostril, which is in perpetual 
vibiation, and the compressed mouth, indicate the sensi- 
tiveness and the concentrated powTr of his nature. He has 
fine and abundant black liair, which weaves around a square 
intelligent forehead. He is of the middle height, and has 
a slight and well-proportioned figure. Delacroix is the sou 
of a Minister for Foreign Affairs under the Directory, who 
was succeeded by Talleyrand. He relates himself, that in 
his childhood lie escaped as if by miracle from various ac- 
cidents of fire and flood. He twice fell Into the ^yatcr ; 
once at the Fort of Marseilles, whence ho was drawn out 
half-drowned by a sailor. In his infancy he was surrounded 
by flumes in his cradle. On another occasion, ho poisoned 
himself by swallowing verdigris. 

Delacroix, from his station in society, necessarily re- 
ceived a fine and classic education. He is a profouJnd scholar, 
and is well versed in the literature, not only of France, 
but of England and other countries. Shakespeare is his 
idol. 


llalhrnal 
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THE NEW ACTOR. 

It is too late to record as a matter of news, but not as a 
matter of satisfaction, that Mr. Charles Dillon has opened 
the Lyceum Theatre with his excellent performance of Bel- 
phegor. An actor less indebted for his great success to 



triok, or to tlio«o artiSoial aida which so often substitute 
histriouie powcr» we have never witnessed. His conception 
is derived Arom iniputses purely natural, and illustrated with 
a truth of emotion, a happy variety of style, and a perfect 
ease, which belong to the instincts of genius, and to which 
mere study can never attain. His rendering of the pathetic 
scone in the poor mountebank’s history, when he ifirst learns 
that his idolised wife has left him for her hoblo relatives, 
is a rare example of dramatic truth. He anticipates the 
event from the first, stands motionless while the progress 
of the inner struggle records itself on his face — bewildered 
doubt deepening to fear, fear to agony. Then, with a stifled 
cry and a wild rapidity of motion that contrasts powerfully 
with the fixed silence before it, he bursts into the vacant 
room. A minute or two, and he totters back; his worst 
fears confirmed, and his frame bowed down with the burden 
of a life’s misery. Ilow easy would it bo to render the 
situation by loudness of apostrophe, by the conventional 
start and gesture, to give no one glimpse of the true human 
feeling, its developments and transitions, and to draw ap- 
plause for the mistake ! — Mr. Dillon drew tears. 

Under the auspices of such a 'manager, and with the 
powcrs.of such an actor, there is lio])e that a natural and 
wholesome drama may yet flourish. AVhat may he Mr. 
Dillon’s qualifications for Shakc.spearc we have yet to learn. 
Dut within the range to vrhich ho has yet confined himself 
a w-ide and interesting field of dramatic achievement is com- 
prised ; and even should the actor’s triumphs bo extended 
no further, wo have still ample reason to congratulate both 
him and the public. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF MARGARET 
ARDE.V. 

COMMUNIC'ATKD BY IIOLMB LBK, AUTHOR OF “ CimDERT MASSKWOEH.” 

In Two Parts.— Part I. 

June 17, 1822. 0 what a 'weary place is tliis Holly Bank! 
Hero am I for a tlirco months’ vi.sit; and already, after five 
days, am 1 dismally haunted by the spirit ofdulhu'ss. Uncle 
Joshua, being finnly persuaded in his own mind that now 
books are not half so good as old ones, docs not patronise 
modern literature, much to my distress. Yesterday I a.skod 
him respectfully for something to read— (ho keeps his book.s 
locked up behind glass-doors) — and he offered nio Johnson's 
Dictmumj. “There, niece,” said he, “study that; most 
boarding-school misses are deficient in spelling.” 1 accepted 
the volume with a curtsey, and lianded it to Cousin Maria, 
whom her father has educated at home on new principles : 
she bristles all over with definitions as a tipsy-cake docs with 
almonds, and talks about philology as ordinary women do 
of babies. She thanked me, and said of all studies grammar 
and the construction of languages was to her the most edi- 
fying ; she docs not care for poetry, or romances, or history 
— indeed, she reminds me of nothing so much as a person 
who persists in* grubbing up the roots of plants, instead of 
admiring their graceful forms, bright foliage, or lich fruit. 
But Maria is good-natured notwithstanding her learning ; 
and seeing that I was really likely to fall into mischief 
purely through idleness, she brought up firom the depths of 
her apron-pocket the. key of the book-closet, to which out-of- 
date pamphlets, magazines, and reviews arc exiled; and 
suggested that perhaps I might find some light-reading 
amongst th6m. Thither accordingly I flew, and pounced 
ipeedily upon a pile of dusty quarterlies ; an armful of which 
1 earned off to my sanctum for private consumption. They 
arc as a gold-mine to mo : I love a review — a good one — 
whether tender, or ferocious, or satirical. From these gray 
paper-covered tomes 1 have disinterred some opinions of 
storlnig metal, which, having boon tried in the furnace of 
***^tLi^^**'T® liothiug; but now and then I also turn up 
a clod which only enshrines an eoi^th-worm. I liked espe- 


cially to find an echo of my own sentiments ; but it vexes 
me more than a little to see poetry which is sweet to me as 
the sound of many waters sneered at as the veriest doggrel. 
Ah, woUl there are the poets, in green and crimson and pur- 
ple and gold, behind Uncle Joshua’s glass-doors ; 'while these 
slashing reviewers lie mouldy and dustyf given over a 
prey to the ravages of mice in attic obscurity, 

June 18. I hope and trust some event will turn up soon 
to stir the slumberous routine of Holly Bank, Wo don’t live, 
wo vegetate, and shall turn into dormice — (dormice or dor- 
mouses, wdiich is it? Mem. to ask Cousin Maria) — soon, if 
nothing happens. I have only a further instalment of the 
i reviews for Aunt Doc. She will think I have had a very 
prosy time ; and so 1 have, thus far ; but it is useless to 
complain. Well, these old books have introduced mo to the 
private life of France as depicted in the memoirs of cele- 
brated people, and anything but a pleasant impression they 
give of our neighbours’ morality ; the critic seems to have 
experienced a righteous pleasure in dissecting these books, 
in exposing to daylight the hideous ravage of chronic dis- 
ease, the deformed limb, o: the wilful warping of what 
might have grown straight ; no decent raiment is permitted 
to shroud the moral decay of life and truth ; it is made to 
stand before us stripped of its masking garments, horrible 
as the loathly lady in the old rhyme. Madame du Chatelet, 
Madame du Deflaud, and many other madames of more wit 
than -wisdom, enliven the dreary mass with smart sayings 
and doings. How long will it bo ere order is educed from 
this moral chaos? If 1 can do nothing else at Holly Bank, 
I can get up an epitome of ancient literature that will as- 
tonish Aunt Doe. 1 wonder how they all are at Darlston ; 
I have not heard from my father since I left home ; I wiU 
write to-viorrow to the little ones. 

June 24. An arrival at Holly Bank, — Mr. Matthew Con- 
stant, who is to marry Cousin Maria : a little man — mousy 
face, soft hair, and a slock undertoned manner. It is gi'eat 
fun to see how ho obeys Maria : I am sure she ordered him 
to propose to her — he never could have dared to do it with- 
out prompting. Any body to watch them might think they 
had been ten years married. There is none of what Mai*ia 
calls “foolish philandering” between them; it is all sys- 
tematic business love-making. Mr, Matthew has several 
little peculiarities of pronunciation which offend Maria’s 
correct ear mightily ; though they give her opportunities 
of displaying her erudition, and airing her roots and deriva- 
tions. I am glad my father did not think it necessai'y to 
have mo cultivated so highly. 

Last night, while Maria and I were looking over some 
beautiful gown-picccs which Mr. Matthew has brought from 
town for her, I asked a question which has been in my mind 
ever since 1 saw him, — what could first haya put.it into her 
head to think of maiTyiiig him ? and she replied with the 
most artless candour — 

“ Why, Margaret, I suppose I must be married some day ; 
and as he asked mo, and there was nothing against him, I 
thought I might as well get settled at once. The little man 
is very well worth having ; his income is larger than my 
father’s, you know.” 

“ And do you love him ?’* This question was, I confess, 
put in rather a mocking incredulous spirit, and Maria took 
mo up smartly. 

“Love and stuff!” she ejaculated. “ What has love to do 
with it ? I am going to be properly married, and of course 
I shall love Matthew ; but I don’t like nonsense.” 

The very idea of nonsense as connected with Cousin 
Maria is profanation; her sharp face looked so much sharper 
at the mere possibility of any being inflicted upon her, Uiat 
I was fain to make a laughing apology for my indiscretion 
iu suggesting it. 

“Your head is full of romance, Morgai^t,” said she 
grandly ; “ by the time you arc my age, it is to bo hoped 
that you will be more practical.” 

“I hope I shall not; I’ll never marry aoy^^^y unless 
I. love him with all my heart and all my apul^ 



'y«i>ia id getting old — q[iiite rix*uid-twcnty — and she is JuM 80 , Ziut eveuing Mt/ Qintij caine over witlj^fti I 
not J^rcttyj but she is too nice foir Mr. Matthew Constiuit. any . invitation ; v® were all aid 'attr|iTi6ed while Wo - Vi»arO - 
She, ought to know what ISteSi however. One thing ia sitting at deaaert th hear a Hug at the doojr*hell> and in; hO 
she would not tnal^e a niee kind old maid like Aunt cameV Ail ipipo^tation Of f^eign 
i)oe ; aiid she may i^ke h good wife; I donH know. ’ Joahua gave Htti Hi ^leral invitatSon for the*ftithre, ifho 

Jum 2d.. Yesterday to an archery meeting at Danby found liimaelfdujl for |ack of company in hia 
Grange ; it wae very gay and pleasant, though nearly all and Maria gave him a long lecture qn philology i it ii Wf»y 
the people wore strangers to me. Danby is a grand house : belief he did not understand ahy thing She sciidji mjr 
its niaster is a liad|elbrf*-not very young,— -who has tra- coded to every one of her proposHions, evito when She con^ ' i 
veiled all the world over, and who is vety scientific. I tradicted herself. That Odious little Mr. Matthew Oohstaftt 
thought him proud and stiffs but beds not generally disliked; tried all tho evening to be facetious, and failed disilnally J 
Ohariotte Petersham said she was ready to swcai’ obedience Maria tried to frown him into silence, but did not succeed! ^ 
to. him. at any moment on his rent-roll. Charlotte is going 1 think sho^ is half-ashamed of him sometimes in sOoietyy 
:^j 0 marry a lieutenant in a marching regiment, and neither when ho ’will distinguish himself by talking humorously^ 
of them has sixpence ; but Hike this sort of marriage much as he thinks. He is a gilded pill. 

better than Maria’s, who calls them love-sick geese. JtUy 8. Mr. Danby has availed himself Very Qjnely of 

The first prize was won by Mr. Danby himself— a beau- Uncle Joshua’s general invitation to Holly Bonk \ lie has 
tiful silver arrow — and he gave it to itie ; because, I sup- been over six times during the last seven days. Tlits morn- 
pose, I had no chance of winning one for myself, and was iug he camo directly after "breakfast, to give mo^ a lesson in 
an uncomevout girl. Uncle Joshua said it was a compliment: shooting: I was very tiresome. There is an inexplicable 
• all the men gi^ve their prizes to some lady. Mr. Matthew something about his grand air and obstkiate face that rouses 
shot I know not how many times, in hopes of having a all my natural perversity into unnatural vivacity ; I could 
trophy to present to Maria ; but ho could not even hit the not help saying very pert contradictious little tilings to 
tai*get, and she said he made quite asiniplotou of himself by him, for ho was so miraculously patient with my blunders 
trying, ibr ho had never, to her certain knowledge, handled that it would really have boon a pity not to test his temper, 
a bow before. *. There was <a dancing-party afterwards, but It is fiery, but well governed, I could tell. Once he almost 
none of us stayed for it. To-inorrow Uncle Joshua has a vexed me, fur ho laughed; Uncle Joshua said it was at my 
' dinner-party : Mr. Danby is coming to meet tho Broughs shrewishness. A letter from Darlstoiij with such capital 
and Petershams : wo heai* that he intends to stand for tho news I My father and Aunt Doe hate given their consent 
county at the next election. I am very glad of a little to my going to the Holmby ball. Unde Joshua wrote to 
variety : it will bo bard work to get through tho throe ask them. 1 must go away into the hall and practise my 
mouths to Cousin Maria’s wedding; 1 wish it were ^‘over steps, for I have halffcjrgotten them, I think, 
and done with,” as she always cries herself when sho has Maria and 1 were caught yesterday dancing the 

to leave her gi’aramars and dictionaries to try on drosses. new dance by Mr. Danby. He professes not to like It : 1 do 
June 2fi. Last evening’s dinner went off very pleasantly, like it, and I shall valse at the ball if any body asks mo ; it 
Mrs. Brough is always nice, and Charlotte keeps every body is very graceful and pretty, I’m sui’C. He looked very grim 
lively wherever sho goes. She told me sho was having all when I said so, but said no more. One would absolutely 
her boxes made so that they could be turned into beds, think, to hear him talk, that ho fancied ho had got some 
couches, easy chairs, and tables. She has designed and su- sort of right to advise me; indeed, 1 love my own way too 
perintended tho making of them herself, and generously well to lisfctai to such supererogatory counsel ; it is all very 
offers to make over tho drawings to me when tho carpenter well for Aunt Doe, and oven Maria, but ho is not to lecture 
has done with them ; expressing her firm conviction that 1, mo. . 

like herself, shall some day marry a penniless lieutenant. Jviy 17. Well, the Viall ia come and gonc.^ I wish tliere 
Well, better a penniless lieutenant than *a Mr. Matthew was to bo one every niglit for a mouth. 1 did enjoy it. I 
Constant. That stealthy little man exasperates me. I shall danced all night *, never sat out a single set. Mt. Danby 
quarrel with him before long, I know, * took mo whciievof I scorned not going to have another 

I had to sing last night, and somebody said I had a fine partner, so that I danced .with him, in itll, seven times; 
natural organ. Fine natural fiddlestick ! and he took me in to supper also. I heard somebody Say 1 

Uncle Joshua is in the most absurd good huraoUr with was pretty ; I am very glad, though 1 don’t bslievo 1 had 
mo this morning ; wc none of us know how to interpret his ever thought of it before, or cared either ; 1 am glad to bo 
vivacity. Ho )^s even gone so far as to unlock the sacred pretty, because it pleases people Wo Hk6, and it U a good 

f lass-doors of his bookcase, and to give mo permission to thing, though Cousin Maria says it ili not Worth a atraW 
elp myself. He asked at breakfast if 1 should like to havo whether one is jM-etty ox not. My heW White divks was 
(I, pony to ride while 1 am at Holly Bank. Of course I should ; handsomely made too, and it suited mo ; 'aUd those bouquets 
it w^'ild scarcely be dull then. There is going to be a grand that came from the Danby greenhousoir^Heould any thmg be 
bikll at Holmby next month: 1 should like to go; but there’s more charming? Charlotte Petersham teaied nae abditt 
, no chance of it. mine, for she said shb knew the azalea Oqtild Ohly havo 

, /.fune 29. Uncle Joshua was very prompt in finding mo come from Danby. I have written them a long letter home 
a ; ho bought one yesterday of Mr. Petersham, after about the ball. I did not thiiJt whon I clone to Holly 
wo lui4 talked about it, and this morning I have tried it that I should enjoy it half so milch, 
over Jiolmhy Moor. It is a nice spirited animal : dark brown, Tbia aftornOoii Mr. Daliby Walked over to ask how wo 
with bl^k in^pe.and tail; really a pretty creature. But wete -after our lata night, and Uncle Joshua lent hith Ids ;; 
what has made Uncle Joshua, with whom I was never a black horse Saladin to ride to Holmby: hhi faVqJutite 
favourite, take' such fit, I cannot tell. Maria has fanen lame, it seems. We had a little dispute beffire 

looks mysterious, mid says ho has his reasons, if they are he left-^(t vendor what nmkes me so pb^erse With ibr (S 
past our finding 1 don’t di&hkehim)‘^and fbr the first tiuiA he rather lost his i | 

In passing thi^qqgh Uanby yUlage Mr. Danby overtook temper ; and t saw as he went dovt^n the hill that he Was J 
us ; he Was going to Holpiby also, and We rode together, fretting Saladin finely. They’B have a quaifel tdo bSlbie || 
He an amusing rain when One knoWs him better, but thej* get to Holmby, ff he does not take ciwe. ■ ! 

awfully proud ; % should say hO would itevor forgiro pr for- 18. 0, we have hod the skddeSt accidefit ! and I ; - 

get qn offonce ; he has the most' obqtinUte inOttth in the can’t mdp feeling that soihehOw or other it ti ttiy %lkme. ? 

handsome, indeed people call him plain } Mr, Dauby had Acarbely got a qubrtet of a hlYle firom the 
pit he is not that either : 1 don’t quite What bolt of a Bank whoit Saladin threw him, and hb wabfakeH Wp seeib- 
fabb it is, ", ' ingly dead; but tlmy brought Mte hete^ aibd'Mter hd had 


' UAQAZim. 


1 fe«l, lK> dv>e(u3/ully 

gxiiUy. %lien ftiej? ^ Undle Jos^biia 

sat^a hli iyovJd horse ifhe had not felt 

ahi» of ystMhei** tisepi^fc, J[ htwwe how it was. I hAd a 
good , orjr .lajat liight iSiM^ting if he^ should diei— if be 

Jkity 19 / We have the quietest house, all speaking in 
whisi^St and treading softly ; the doctor is very grave 
about Mr. 'l>anby'fi accident, and conf^sRes he cannot toll 
ya^ its issii)^ ta^y be. Another surgeon— a very clever 
sent for from towh yesterday \ but ho cannot he 
hsite until tb^nsiorrow night at the earliest. I was up this • 
morning ,tory early wandering about the garden}.! can’t 
be still in quo place, and keep thinking always If— 0, but I 
wfli hot encourage so terrible a fear ! Every body from far 
and ne^ sends to inquire after him; there is enough for 
one person to do to answer them, and it falls pririoipaily to. 
me. They all express astonishment at tho manner of the 
accident, for Mr. Panby is such a thorough horseman. No- 
body seems to suspect how it occurred, 

Jvlp 25. It has been a dreadfully anxious time, but at 
last Mr. Danby is recovering ; the doctor says iii another 
ho may be abqut again. 0, how thankful, how deoply ^ 
tlxankfnl I am ! Maria has gone to stay a week with the 
rctershams, and Mr. Matthew Constant has started for town ; 
so Uncle Joshua and 1 have to entertain our invalid. He 
looks very shorn and ill, and is most particularly silent. If 
I did not fancy mywdf in some degree the caiise of his suf- 
fering, I am afraid I should say he was ill-tempered. Only 
this morning, when I, put up the green blind in Maria’s 
sitting-room, tq which he comes in tho daytime, ho said 
quite shortly, “'Child, child, be still j the blind is best down ; 

1 can’t bear the light and when 1 drew it down again, ho 
made as if the noise aggravated him, So I left him to liim- 
solf for ^ hour or two, aiid then carried him as a peaco- 
oifering a little vase fillod with red and white moss-roses. 
He aocepted it with the most ungracious air in tho world, 
and set it down on the table without even admiring them. 
Absolutely be is a Turk, spite of his palo face 1 

July 29* This morning at breakfast Mr. Danby announood 
his intention of going 0 # to the Orange in the course of tho 
day ; and he is gone. I dare say he fancies wo shall miss 
him a very great deal more than wo are likely to do, now 
all the bustle of preparing for Maria’s wedding is begun. 
Papa and Aunt Doe come next week, and I have made up 
my mind to go back to Darlston with them. In riding to 
Holmby with Uncle Joshua this aftenmon, after Mr. Dauby 
•left, we overtook Charlotte Petersham, who must needs in- 
sinuate A hundred absurdities. What can have put it into 
Iwr head that Mr. Danby and I should ever have any thing 
to do with each other? It is absurd ; I felt quite angry and 
Miortifiod* and told her never to let any one hint at such, a 
poSsibUity before her without flatly contradicting it. 

July 30, To all our surprise, Mr. Dauby arrived at 
luauheon4hx^ I think he had better come and live here 
altogether i for he is no sooner out of the house than back 
he comes hgain directly, and with the most frivolous ex- 
* euiO tord^y ^ we want flowers for the wedding-break- 
Adck We have plenty at Holly Batik ; 

<wid if hoi, there ere enough to be bought out of tho shops at 
rjlohnhy^ As soon as he had asked his ridiculous question 
W fliWy and torhed a queer confused look. 

S-oouW, pot saying, “We shall decorate 

^ cipm-nomrs kud |KqqiieS) Mr^ Danby, all 

pre e^austed i or I don** think 
thistles and nettles insteaA” 
vi lpj»t„Mprg«Wei where your tongue is,” said 
laughing; and I verily believe Mr. Danby 
emnoided; ]Ms •etf-iAasesefon^ K^ 

- ffst* . .Whenever 'Mr. 'Danby is put 

,& lie. WlntiA*^ , ^ ^'^at 
ft us if he chooses fo,go to the indon 
^ : he iM'hi about u jo*t ik if hS biiefoled some of us. io 


coax him to stay at homo. I advised him to go to the Holy 
Land, taking Jericho in his w^j'and it was laughable to 
see the dismayed and surprised look he put 011 . He got up 
as if going to pack hia carpet-bag instantor, and inarched oH. 
We shall not see him again, 1 expect, for a week, as lie is 
going away to liis brother’s house at Moor Park. 

. Auguzt 8. Mr. Danby found Moor Park dull, we suppose ; 
for ho is hack at hmne again, and this morning joined IThclo 
Joshua and me in our ride. The poeg man has quite an 
orphaned look : I could laugh sometimes at his doloitr. Ho 
has not recovered thoroughly from the effects ofhiisacci-' 
dent, and is so gray and solemn. We went back to the 
Grange with him to look at a new picture he has bought, — 
he is sensible enoug^i to patronfoo modern art ; and then, 
as I bad not seen the house, he took me through the prin- 
cipal rooms. There are a groat number of fiqjj paintings 
which he brought from abroad j but the thing ho spems to 
set the most store by is a portrait of his mother by Reynolds. 
It is a lovely countenance ; he seems quite to venerate her ; 
she died just as ho was growing up, he told me. ' ^ 

I believe ho asked Uncle Joshua ifhe might cOme to 
dinner tins evening, and I taxed him with the fact ; but he 
denied it strenuously. I. proposed td my uncle that w© 
should take him in to board and lodge he is so fond Of 
Holly Bank ; but was bid to hold my tongue. 

My father and Aunt Doe come to-morrow, and Mr. Mat- 
thew Constant the day after. Maria has got home again, 
and contemplates the crisis of her fate with a sublime equa- 
nimity ; she wishes it were all over too, and wonderis wiiy 
there need be such a fuss of bridesmaids and bridecake and 
stuff! Aunt Doe is to- bring the dresses and bonnets from 
town ; I hope they will be pretty. At first Uncle Joshua 
dctennlned that tho wedding-breakfast should be quite a 
family-party, there are so many relatives on both sides 
the house ; but it appears now that Mr. Danby is to be in- 
vited. Wbat has he to do with the family, I should wish to 
know ? 1 hope ho will see tho propriety of not coming 
where he would only be in the way. If I have an oppor- 
tunity, I think 1 shall give him a hint. 

August 5. Papa and Aunt Doe, and ever so many more 
people, are here ; tho house is overflowing from cellar to 
attic. To-morrow is the grand day. Mr. Matthew Constant 
grows more and more conceited ; he is telling every body ho 
is so proud of Maria. Maria does not reciprocate the com- • 
pliment. 0, what a marriage I I would rather be ten times 
an old maid than marry such a little disagreeable man. It 
is a very lucky thing that Maria does not cherish romantic 
views of life ; but I think this sort of barter and sale sinks a 
long way holow tho practical. Aunt Doe, who has never 
seen him before, and hoped better things of Maria, is grieved 
exceedingly ; and papa quite avoids him. 

August 7, 1322. The gi-eat wedding-ilty is over, and 
Cousin Maria and Mi*. Matthew Constant have gone into the 
north (it is near the twelfth, and he has designs on the 
grouse, we believe), and, every body but myself is in bod. 
I have not had time yet to think whether I am glad or sorry 
that Mr. D^by loves me. It seems he had spoken to papa 
the night before ; but it took me quite by surprise, and to 
begin to cry was, I am sure, just the silliest thing I could 
do. I don’t know whether it is worth while to be tho envy 
of idl my acquaintance at the cost of having no delicious 
young time as most girls have, — ^no balls or picnics or fun, 
~^ndl shall not be seventoexi till December. I am rathOr 
happy too — shall not begin to be afraid of him. They fdl 
seOth to think it an awfully serious aflalr. Uncle Joshua 
could almost thank Aie on bis knees for achieving sirob 
honour } and though papa and Aunt Doe say lessj jit 
easy to see how proud and pleased they both Ark,. '^1^0 
is the best way to fulfil my vocation ; but Chttflo^lto Poteijs- 
ham’s remark about the penniless ensign bad/ flitfod my 
lancy with lofty ideas of tho dignity ofl^dlMmfice; afid 
X saw myself, in imagination, travelling, 
gons ih the rear of the rOmmant, a|;A ^ 

to the wars ; and instead ^ 1 bm id a flvA house 
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and luxury all my Hfe. I Pauby were a 

. j^dU&lless ensign for a wo were tired 

of dangers and adventures life bb^lco into our for- 
tunes and take our rest: it is no^'Y^iii^tic t have every 
thing smooth if only j^pm^body ;wlDittld feavo contradicted 
usl How strange It loioks tp see mp ’^ting about my- 
self and Mr. Panby ps £^s Christiaki name is Harry 

-Harry; it is always a h^e name to say, but /shall not 
call him by at least I suppose wo shall see 

him to-tnorrow. ?w®U, after all I think I am glad — I*m 
sure 1 am. 

August 10. 1 have to bo on my very best behaviour just 
now, for Aunt Poe kee|>8 the most watchful of eyes upon 
me whenever I begin to he/ractums' with Mr. Dauby. I do 
wish she would not expatiate so diflfusely on his virtues and 
his excellence ; for the fact of his being so much better 
than I am makes mo feel incUnod to be perverse and aggra- 
vating. His superlative goodness is a reproach to mo. How 
can any body expect nearly seventeen to be as sober as 
thirty ? I am very glad and happy now when I am not put 
out of temper by too much advice. 1 shall like to bo Mr. 
Danby’s wife, for he is a man to look up to and trust. I 
could never love any one who was not my master. We had 
the pleasantest ride together to-day round by Ilaggerston 
Woods. I did not want to contradict once, I flatter myself 
1 was as sweet as summer all the while. 

August 16. It was so vexing! I do wish people would 
let mo have my time, instead of trying to make me a staid, 
experienced, well-behaved character all at once. I am most 
grieved with Aunt Poo ; she never lets mo alone, and I can’t 
bear it. If J did wish to valse, it was not so wroilg ; other 
girls valsc. It is quite unreasonable to expect me to give 
up all my amusements, just because 1 am engaged to be 
married to Mr. Danby. If they had not both warned me, 

** Margaret, you must not valsc, because Mr. Danby dislikes 
it and, “ Don’t valsc, Margaret ; I can’t endure to see 

valse,” I don’t think I should havq done it, because I 
knew beforehand that it was disagreeable to Mr. Danby ; 
and I do lovo him enough to forego a much greater matter 
than a valsc. But to be for ever schooled and dictated to 
is too bad. Why does not Mr. Danby ma.ko the best of my 
faults, instead of the worst ? I am sure I showed liim ear^y 
enough how restive and wilful 1 can be when I am thwarted ; 
it is his own fault if ,wo quarrel, and not mine. 

Augmt 27. Yesterday we all came homo to Darlston. 
Laura and May were glad to see us — the bonnio wee dar- 
lings 1 Mr. Danby is coming over to stay next month with 
us for the shooting. It is so ridiculous to see . the respect 
with which people treat mo now to what they did. All the 
Wilton girls came over yesterday to talk about my engage- 
ment, and any thing else I would tell them. I am rather 
proud to be married out of the nurswy ; but I would not be 
proud at all if Mr. Danby yrere not siich a good man as well 
as a rich one. We are not to have along engagement ; I don’t 
care ; I feel as if I should be happier with him by myself 
now than in the midst of people warning and watching and 
guiding mo. 1 should like to be let alone. I know what 
would keep me quiet and tractable; my love for Harry 
would, if they would only leave me^ to it and myself; but 
they won’t. 

Nr, Panby at Parlston 
so ik^qn as we expected ; he has been obliged to go over to 
Nice, w^!re ,^e brother is staying on account of his health 
— ^there even fears for his life.' Harry writes me often 

lonig pleisant ibitors, and those 1 send him are shamefully 
brief ; but he says they are precious 1 I do wish this journey 
abroad had not come in the way ; this auti^i’s parties will 
not bo half so agreeable without him. 

Cousin Maria and H^. have staying with 

us a, week, and we all she did not look very 

happy. Boob habehaite !«^ to her, 1 wonder? He is more 
sleek and odious instead of ]Us watching her 

to observe him; end she does 
it ^ tl^ #ad vINWlthy at he is known to bO) I 



they have Bo^el^ a^y ostahlla^ms^-^^n^ carriage 
liorses;. it is a Very- inoblnprelienaihle irtato of affairs ^ hut^ ^ 
Mm^ia says nothing, and of comrse nohCKly cares to interfere. 
Yes, she said to me yeetevday that six mouths of a • 

woman’s married life iMre ihe most i^some and miserable 
that can be conceived. " 'Whtai^ a four weeks* 

wife! i 

Sejpt 1 6. We have heard to4ay of Mr. Herbert P4n%*s 
death at Nice. Harry feels it Very very much ; ho will be 
with us by the thirtieth. I am Very sorry for him ; they 
were the nearest of an age in the family, and had been so 
mudi together all their lives~~at school flrst, and then in 
their travels abroad. Ho said in his letter it had been a 
most painful time. 

;Si 5 p<.. 30 . Mi’i Panby arrived this afternoon; it quite 
grieves me to see him so deeply feeUng his loss. In his 
mourning ho looks graver and older than ever ; the little 
ones don’t fancy him much ; neither, 1 remember, did I at 
our first meeting. 

October 10. There is not much to do at Parlston just 
now ; no company, and no going out, on Mr. Panby ’s ac- 
count. When the ball comes, I suppose none of us will go ; 
Aunt Poc bade mo not mention it. She took me to task 
pretty sharply last night for some wMd speech I made to 
Mr. Danby ; she says if he were not one of the most forbear- 
ing and patient of men he would break with me at once. I 
can bear a good deal of lecturing from Aunt Doe, because I 
know she loves me ; still, I think she might take my part a 
little more. I don’t mean to do any thing wrong; but tlicso 
fits of mischievous perversity will get possession of me. Mr. 
Danby does not make a long stay with us this time ; there 
is some talk of his going on Monday, but T don’t think ho 
will, really. 

October 22. Winter has begun very early this year. Yes- 
terday papa, Mr. Danby, and 1, were overtaken near Dari- 
ston Tits in a snow-storm ; wo had a terrible ride home, and 
sitting to play in the nursery with the little ones for an 
hour in my wet habit has given mo a miserable cold : 1 feel 
quite stupid, and was so cross all last 'evening. The first 
part of it, till after dinner, got over pretty comfortably ; but 
when Aunt Doe fell asleep in tho drawing-room, and papa 
was reading Ins paper, Mr. Danby and 1 began to fratch, as 
usual. I said one thing to him that I would have bitten my 
tongue off to recall the moment it was uttered : but I could 
not humble myself enough to acknowledge I was wrong, 
though I saw he was deeply wounded. He got up and left 
me, and soon after ho and papa went away into tho library, 
and there they stayed till past midnight. I sat up longer' 
than wc do generally, in the hope he would come back and 
Bay good night ; but he did not, and this morning ho was 
away to London before I came dowu-stairs. He left me in 
anger, I know, and I’m so sorry now ; for all my perveraity 
cannot keep me from loving him very very dearly. There’U 
bo a letter to-morrow. 

October 27. No letter from Mr. Panky yeti.what can it 
mean ? Aunt Poo looked at me^ very gravely this mornmg 
when papa took the letters out of the bag, and the tears 
came into her kind eyes ; could they be fbr me ? X am not 
well at all now ; so dull and heavy, as if something were 
hanging over me, as if 1 were going to be ill. Ido wish 
Harry would write. It is four ^ys since he kft. J 

October 31. Waiting for the post 1 Another twenty-four ' 
anxious hoursh— perhaps to go through the same pang of ; 
disappointment to-morrow. No letter from Mr. Panby yet. < 
Papa says nothings Aunt Poe says nothing ; so 1 must jutt 
keep my anxieties to myself. This morning there was m 
bitter noTth-ea»t wind blowing over the wolds laden with i 
gusts of sleety rain, and there were packed clouds pn thO) 
horizon which threatened, snow. \01d Mattie did not comu ' 
with tho bag ; so after waiting till itocm, when a fine 
touched the sky, l thought k would be as well to 
walk, and while Lwas about it ,td go over to the poatiV'' ^ 
the time 1 was toady the sun was hidd^^again; 

ioattored snow^dkea catoe the 



WM a biting anxiety at my heart that defied the cold vet be duo north, as cold and as bitter as that vhich drove in 
blast. 1 set ont, hoping that the storm would pass ; but it my face as 1 came home. 

thickened when I was about half-way, and then it was of November 1. 0,it is Vtery hard to believe ; I can’t believe 
no use to turn back. I was very glad to see the old church- it yet, — it is too sudden,— ho might have known I could not 
tower and the rectory through the falling cloud at l^t. I mean it when I said so. It was only my temper ; and ho 
went into Hattie’s shop almost ashamed to be seexi, and vexed me. 1 did not wish him to go away. And he told 
began by inquiring aftw her rheumatism; and then asked papa what I had said, “That be always brought clouds with 
suddenly, as if it were an after-thought, “ By the by, Mattie, him wherever he went, and that I did not think I could ever 
are there any letters for our house Can ]|^ turning do- be happy with him, and wo had better separate while it was 
captive? Mattie was measuring out a penmMrth of nOts time.” 1 did sa/ those words, but it was only in a fit of 
for a little boy ; and when she had done she |aq§ed into the crossness ; and he took them in earnest. When the bag was 
drawer, and hfter turning over several said, “No, brought in this morning, I said, “Papa, is there nothing for 

MiseAtden, then’s not one— only the sq^P’s paper.” So me?”^ peeping over his shoulder in hopes that there might 
; ItOO^ahiat^Himd went away, as Hattie obsferved that it was be ; for I could not suspect then what was the truth. And 
/ a|»ty that 1, should haver come out on such a wy, and that- papa said, “No, Maggie; do you expect a letter from any 
) slue VfOuld send her Tom up with the letters to-morrow the body?” I turn^ very red, for Aunt Doe was watching ^e, 

V wdnu^'they;cattie in. Hattie ha* my secret all the while : and answered, “Yes, papa, to be sure I do; I thought 1 
; 1 Xnava^haen waiting for her often in tlie avenue lately, should hear from Mr. I)anby ; he has been gone a full * 

'r j though the. wither ^ is so raw and chill ,* once even I met There was a dead silence for a minute that made.ihy he^t 
(• hereit the brow of the bill leading to the village, and she sink with an undeflnablo fear; then Aunt Doe got up arid 
; lb0ke4\grih>Ved to ^sappe^ vent out, leaving papa and mo alone. “ Why does ho ‘not 

j ' X Sht of.^ 0 it is weary! write; do you know, papa?” I asked hurriedly. “You 

of forgiveness; should know host, Maggie,” was his answer; and bewont 
I aiiri tempted on reading a letter that he had just opei^d. 'Hui itoame 
h i^dipk life ore always to into iriy mind thar what I had so foolishly and wickedly 
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said to liim tho telglit bofbri H Datlstoto 

must Ikavc driveti iiitlll fosiii III#. at the table to 

keep myself from fating ) te a rose before my* 

oyes, and* the room Oootood to .b#i round with me. 

<*glpeak, papa; toll m# IKhai ^ sgid ^ before he left; 
want to knfew/^ I irhkpmA liosillelyt ^ 

Papa looked yery mmill stiookodt ** wky, Maggie, it was 
your own doing. You UAi ^llli yoti could never bo happy 
ae his wife, and bo had l»#tit#9 ym while there was 
• time ; and he took Hi jrour word^ What could you 
expect? Mr, DauW iS not a mart to ba led by any girl’s 
caprice. We are ml tety setry about it ; but if you/elt 
what you said^ yoU ware nght to say it. I had begun to 
doubt myself whether you Were well snatched. 

' <‘ Q, papa, papal^* 1 cried, “ I did like him bettor than 
any bodyg|i tho world ; but I was ih a passion—” - 
, “Had you not better go to Aunt Doe, my darling? th# 
mischief is done now — ^Mr. Dauby is gone.” So I went aw#^ 
upstairs to Aunt DoS. She knew what it meant whortt flitfig 
myself down beside her, and laid my head on her lap to cryi 
0, 1 was so wild and ani^lyj as well as grieted. Ho iiii4 
been unkind to me-— I sin eute he 1ms. Nobody shall ey## 
persuade me that he Is right to leave me, whsn he know# a# 
well as I do that I love him. He wSnts to pttrtisli me j but 
I fetel that he is as mttch Wrong as I am, and more^ 

NdvMer 2. It is so miserable h)r me now j hut what Cart 
I do? I must rtot Write to Harry, and tell him hcW SOtry 1 
am : that would be UliWOlnartly — ^Aunt Doe says So. Would 
it? 1 am not sure. He lotos me— he wouldJbr^te me if 1 
asked him ;— hut no, no ; there are so many things a girl 
must not say, I have tried to write a letter, but it is such 
a one as I dare npt send. I used to be so coquettish and 
silly that I never would acknowledge to him that I loved 
him, and he might well doUbt it. 1 Cantult tell him mit>: 
he might fling back lay confession soomfutly^^^he would t 
ho would ! He is .proud and stern and very Ullibrgiyin|h- 
perhaps ho has ceased to Icve me« 0, 1 ihiuk Irty heart 
will break ! — if there were arty hop# — but ho t# gone quite 
away. ' 

November ti. Already tkoso UUriotis disagretiidble people, 
the Wiltons, have observed Idr. Danby’s abrupt departure; 
and to my other grief is added the mortification of listening 
to their surprised cxclatnations. It is very hard to have to 
keep up before theirti bift Aurtt Doe says 1 must ; she will 
not have me give Way ; aud my wretched cold and cough 
have to account for heavy eyes and aching head, 0, for how 
many soro pains stands that common excuse, “ a bad head- 
ache I” I cry mysolf to sleep iiiglit after night; and waking 
suddenly in a paroxysm of tears, brood over my grief till 
dawn, ai\d then get up to act indifference, that people may 
not sgy 1 am disappointed. I wish 1 could got out of sight 
with my trouble until I grow used to it. I feel so wretchedly 
ill to-night with, a violent throbliing pain in my head, which 
1 have had more or less ever since papa and 1 spoke to- 
gether ; it is as if I bad got a severe blow. But the pain in 
my head is not half so bad as tho ache that never leaves my 
heart. Where is Harry now ? I wish 1 knew. 

Novfimher 25. I have not had the heart to- write a line in 
my poor diary for weeks ; and now I don’t know why 1 have 
h#gUrt it again. We are all going to Italy for the winter; 
the doctor says if I stay here 1 shall die. I wish they would 
let'iue die f hut I don’t feel as if I should— that is too good 
to hopov l am very grieving and sad : I think Mr. Danby 
is hard ; but It 10 of no use complaining or fretting; I brought 
his anger onmyoeif. Laura aiid May are ‘to be left at school; 
and when we oomejfrom abroad— if I ever come — ^papa thinks 
of letting dear Darlston, and living in London alto- 
gother. I have a fancy foV the house at Norfleet, where we 
were all bom ; but he will not hsten tb that. Uncle Joshua 
writes ^s word^liat Dehby Hall is shut up, «nd its master 
away, where. I do hope wo shall liot meet 

him in our |p|p|,broad ; but it k M liMy; Aunt Doe 
dop^ pot hlkjlPMlhg-^fland ; hut 1 will not go without 
het^Siio 


%% tip, and^t<mio^0W 

we go. It is 4 jiufeiws^ r I feel now ihat 

I would rathol'.J^Ye WO] khi ih^.are doing it for 
me. thad a hHw'nm douw Miudif begging ! would go 
to her, for she is ill ; JmI sanhoU-^ UttUiiqt boar any body's 
trouble but my own Aklii is so very kind to 

me, and so are they all. Thtt U Of Deceonjber will bo my 
birthday : I shall bo 6eventeoBH««otJy seventeen I Sometimes 
I am almost sick with my sonroW j hot theflt passes, and leaves 
me languid and worn out. O, t Uh^ll always, always think 
that Mr. Danby was unkind to meant no harm.; he is 

proud and unforgiving, Well, w# shall pever see each other 
agailti and if we do, it will be otdy as strangers : and yet I 
cannot say sincerely that I wish I kad never known him. 
ifllivUii shall grieve down by a^idby; but I can nOver, 
lieter luVc any one again as I loved Mr. Danby. How 
foolish II is of me to write thUS; but I have no one, not even 
Aunt boe, to whom I can spSbk it. Laura and sweet May 
travel up to London with Ui* imd there we leave them at 
Mrs. Magnall’s. The kind uld SoUl will say her pet-pupil is 
altered. She has warned lUe a hundred times and more 
about , my passionate letupeir. HoW well I remember her 
giving me the fable of The Oak Uitiid the Kccd” to learn. I 
am broken enough now. I feel as if t could never be still 
again. The last day or two I have tb0U|^t that it is possible 
I may hot come home again any in<We, I am so weak and 
look so Wan; yet 1 have no pain or uOhe any where now. 1 
tliink lie Would bd sorry if I were to did : X think ho would 
grieve. I Would grieve yeare honCC, I know, to hear of harm 
having befallen him. I caiUiot get aWiV ft-om this theme : 


wego. 'lUs 4 iiSfersM 
I would tathsr JMitYe fltsysd hpg# ; 


having befallen him. I caiUiot get aWijr ft-om this theme : 
1 never thought to stlffer sO inU#h> ihwl We ever, ever see 
each other Sgain? 0, if I might only hUVe told him ! 


tm BESSHlitR IRON PROCESS. 

lit Wi BglDGEfl ADAMS. 

Of* all tho materials of the earth essential to man, probably 
tlie most imporlatit is Iron, from the oedoUring matter of bis 
blood down to-th# Oantelage wliercwitlt he trims tlie floatage 
of his ships. It is tho great inedlwltt of civilisation, the 
ransom of the free man from barbarietn ; as the Roman in 
the old tradition thundered in the ears of tho barbarian 
Gaul, when the question arose as to who were tho veritable 
masters of the world’s chief city. Tho Taheitan savage 
instinctively recognised its true worth when he chose the 
iron nail in preference to tho “king’s picture in gold” in the 
hands of the navigator Cook. 

Of old, iron was chiefly useful iu the form of steel, to 
fabricate weapons and tools. Its increase in quantity in 
modern times has made it a material for construction ; and 
there is scarcely a human art wherein timber, iton#, brick, 
tile, straw, rush, clay, or plaster, is used, tc which iron ts not 
better adapted, provided it can be cheaply enough attained. 
Timber is a material apparently provided by nature for 
man's uses in fuel and struetuxe ere ho had attained the 
skill to dig coal and to manu&cture iron. It is tho bygone 
material* of ship-building— too weak to oohesre in the giant 
structures now needed to overlay the waters of ocean, and 
literally rule tho waves with a stralj^t horiapntal lin#. • In 
ouf future ship^building and our ^ture areMteoture, iron 
will be the ruling material, l inoroasing bi its uee; With the 
facility of its production* - 

Of little use had iron" been to us bed It eulsted bl. nature 
only in the fotxn of malleable messeei We might have bored 
holes in it, nnd formed it into stationary mortars ; but we 
could not have redt it from the . mine Or gnatry^/’ln 
British Museum may be seen a liunp, eut os' a sample fruiit 
A huge mass in a South American destn, WhioK has ^lAki 
there from the time of its discovery, and Wiiidh, 
by aide with Stonehenge bii Salisbury Plain, woiild 
as usel#ss for man^s purposts. Even a bast maas qf 14^1 
which happens to solidify in too large a btdk>4Av#f^ 
cannot bo better used than in bnrylig Rtn 




to thAttiNMiezIJstB | 

lA' dMf ^t^ofixk t&bgh i^^fetriOio ^ ' | 

; Tho «xir«eHottl*i^i)ri(Ai fp<AAihb been vdi 7 largely 

an «rtf> tire Ibr the tVo ma/terials 

have , Hen biM and miheral coal. 

. The fbrmeiP ib Wuaily t^' patti ahd does not in burning 
give bnt detetidrating eabetaneea to the zhetal; the latter* 
oontainB enl jaihtAr and dthielr matters damaging to the quality 
oif the metah The ores also eontstn various substances 
Which thust be get rid of, more or less perfectly, ere good 
iron can be uttalhed^ Seine oTds are roasted in the open air 
iVith fuel ere Ihoy ard put into the fumaco* In the furnace i 
Utiie is added in large quq^ititlos os a duit, t. s. to tnake the 
iron flow freely* For various purposes of oast*iron if may 
bo cast into formi as it flows from tho blaSt-fumace in whidh ; 
it is extracted front the ore> with many impurities inter- 
mixed* But tho common praotico is to cast it into pi|^ or 
ingots of throb to four long, and about four inches 
square; such a shape, in short, as may be conveniently 
reduced into fragments by the hammer^ for melting again 
when requin^d. 

Cast-iron is iron combined with a largo dose of carbon, 
and may also contain various impurities; as sulphur, phos- 
phorus, siliouin, and other matters. Steel is iron with a 
lesser dose of carbon. Manufactured steel is iron into which 
the proper dose of carbon is artiflcially injected. Natural 
steel is iron in Avhich the proper dose of carbon exists with- 
out artificial injection. 

i Malleable iron is iron without carbon. The ordinary 
j mode of getting rid of the carbon is b}*^ burning it through 
the agency of the oxygen in atmospheric air; and at present 
this is tho only known mode practised with more or less of 
perfection in the process, Tlio ordinary nietlwd is to pour 
tho iron out of the melting-furnace bn to tho hollow heartli 
of a reverberating furnaoe, and there stir it with iron rods, 
by man-power, so as to expose as much as possible of the 
fluid-iron to tho action of tho atmosphere. This is intensely 
hard work; and its effect depends very much on the amount 
of ale which tho stirrer, or puddlor, arinks. Liquid carbon 
burned in the men’s lungs is as essential as solid carbon 
burned in the furnace, After a considerable amount of 
stirring, the iron assumes a pasty condition, and becomes a 
ball of some eighty pounds weight, wliich is then treated 
by hammer and squeeaers mixch as a baker treats a mass of 
dough, with the object of forcing otit tho slag, or cinder ; 

■ which is generally very imperfecftly accomplished, partly 
owing to inefficient method, and partly to a desire to in- 
crease tho weight of , the iron by tho admixture. After the 
squeezing process is finished, the mass is again heated, 
several balls being united according to the size required; 
it is then subjected to iho hammer, and passed through the 
rolls a sufficient number of times, when it becomes common 
bar-hron. 

To improve the quality, tho bSrs are cut up into short 
Icn^bSt into square heaps, heated in the fomaces to a 
welding heat, passed again through the rolls, and it then 
becOTOs best bar-iron.*’ Tho process is then repeated, and 
it beoohies best best,** and so on, like the ale with multi- 
plleq crosses^ to indicate increasing strength. 

] But tlmsq prooessoi do not always insure that the iron 
wiU t^ of tiouHdgendOuS quality, firee IVom dirt, cinder^ crooks, 
buimt pot&ipns,^ and otl^ defects. Highly-iieat^ iron in 
contact with atmospheric aii* produces scale ; and this scale 
. flour operatesHtween portions of dough 

i--4trtjferihtts jtoctioh^ but prevents j union. It is Ihk that 
CttUto!^^the;;;mmoulty in forming targe jnassCs of wrought- 
9^ ad^ted eann^ Oaf for the ahslts and otanks of 
wan^lifceeainqjri or for largo anchors, — a difficulty so con- 
Sidsrabla as tu have led to the practice ef making wrought 
Ciitmnn wd anchors. in, separ^ piecQs mechani^y united. 
^ can be produced irH!i the fhrhace in a auffli 
^ hithfiftq ptirsn^ 


Setkp*!Wilil' is by Collecting together fragmctits of 

iron of many kiiids^bcet, bolt, rOOf bor-— intemixed with 
much sCkle and hOterogefidbuB substances. These, put in a 
pile, are heated in the fiitnacc, tiltbd by tho hammer into a 
mass, and rolled nut into a bar. If the stirfoce be filed or 
planed smooth, innumerable cracks and crevices will be secii 
analogous to the grain of wood. But ih this iron there is 
little or no cinder or slag ; and therefore it is not brittle, but 
fibrous and tough, and is therefore well adapted for purpo.ses 
where it is desirable to insure against breakage. 

The texture of wroiigbt-lron is of tllTe# kinds : lamellar, 
or tendency to split into sheets ; fibrouii, or tendency to split 
into strings ; granular, Or tendency to break into grains or 
crystals. This separation is probably caused by some ex- 
traneous substance interposed between the laminai, fibrc.s, or 
grains, or it may be molecular cuvangement of tlik particles. 

Fibrous iron will bear tension, and stretch without break- 
ing; granular iron will bear compression without crushing 
better than fibrous irou-^and this last quality is very im- 
portant for many purposes, as rails and wheels. The fibrous 
iroti is analogous to straight-grdlned timber ; the granular 
iron is analogous to timber with a curled grain. Very pure 
iron would probably be free from cither fibre, lamina, (Ur grain, 
like cast-lead. 

The troublesome apd costly process of producing iron 
made it a desidoratum to find out 8om|i improved ffictliod of 
purifying it witliimt the man- wasting operation of puddling* 
Many contrivances were sought to accomplish this — to get 
air into the interior of tho heated mass, jnst as gastric juice 
gets into the interior of the food in tho stomach. If we eat 
mashed potatoes, wo make a kind of puddle-ball, which the 
gastric juice may work round but not into. If we eat 
flowery potatoes unmashed, tho gastric juice penetrates tho 
porous mass. Thus all iron-makers knew that to purify 
their iron it was necessary to permeate it with air ; but they 
knew of no better method to accomplish it than by stirring 
the fluid mass up’ with an iron-rod. Some thought shaking 
it was a good process ; others, that making the rod hollcnv 
and forcing steam into the mass would accomplish the ob- 
ject, the oxygen of tho water serving the same purpose as 
the oxygen of the air, One proposition -was to pour it back- 
wards and forwards in tho fluid state, just as we cool hot 
beverages ; but all those processes were unavailing. 

Henry Bessemer at length solved the problem. Melting 
the iron in an ordinary furnace, he ran it out into a second 
fuTuace previously heated, and having a number of orifices 
round the bottom formed of firo-olay in short tubes with a 
bore of loss than half-an-inch in diameter. Through these 
tubes atmospheric air was forced by a steam-engme at a 
pressure of eight pounds on each inch, so that it rushed 
through with a forco equal to support a column of iron of 
8^ inches in height. Thus tlio melted iron was poured oti 
the issuing air, which prevented its funning doxvn into the 
openings. 

. Hitherto tho purifying of tho iron had been accomplished 
only by the agency of fuel ; but a new discovery arose from 
the use of this unique vessel. At the expiration of a few 
minutes the fire became more intense ; the carbon in the 
iron became the fuel ; tho. heat rapidly increased; the scum, 
or slag, rose to the surface, attained a violent agitation like 
an opening volcano, then threw off the slag like an explo^ 
Sion of laval then the fire became still more intense, with a 
strong white heat, till ths carbon was finally burnt out ; when 
the metal ^as run out into an iron mould — a maUeahk cast- 
iton ingot weighing about six cwt.; the time occupied ^ 
jti j F less than half an hour from tho commencement of the 
operatioh.. ' ' 

But some further arrangements are requisite to 
the casting perfect. The blast must perforce be 
Stroilgly till l4io melted iron is run out, otltortviso it VrOuld 
run into the bVist-holeSj and spoil the firniace; ^hUS it iS tuti 
out in a highly aCfated condition, as Ml bfb^h^ ai soda- 
tfUter* The beihg teceived into lb nSouid has ai^ 

a tendency to chill the ingot ou to make 
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it l!k!6U0# it;LiQtiia% j few substaacea whoici low <5ivilieation. It is ‘ | 

; tt<5 short of, S w^tog-heat can make tho mass aynonympns witli rapid . transit* and with the wy -w oi j i 

i , S6Ud, and even tKat only imperfectly ; for the internal hcl- : iron itself. Thereto the, mei^ng , of Bessett^or’s di^ ; 

' Iws spread' cut into lamlnee^jnnotioii without union. This .covery is, •* cheap tools** as yrell as cheap materials; good 

may be understood hy the following analogy ; if a smith’s as well as cheap kniv^ ^^issora* r^rs, files* and.nthe® 

• file', with coarse teeth, be heated iii the fire and hammered things. The smith will irn' lcnger Waste ^ time wlth ^a 
out on the anvil — cheated again, and the operation repeated dull file, to save the cost 6f a new t>ne. The cutter will 
any number of times, till it be as thin as paper — ^the teeth- hot sell his good name tC save cost in mdtenid. 

I marks will never be obliterated, but remain in it till the man will have a steel-knife on ‘his plate instead of a castr 
last. Sven so the air-bubbles, once cooled and set in the iron one. ^ 

I iron-ingot, will Tsmain, whatever bo the amount of hammer- It is not marvellous that tins diseCVe^ sbomd hay<j pro- 

I ing; and therefore when perfectly solid metal is required, duced so largo an excitement. Civilisation has its evils as 

the costing must be accomplished free from air-bubbles. well as its advantages, and changjp is ever hailed with waim 
The importance of this discovery may be understood by greeting on the one side and dislike and mistrust on the 
the fact, that three to four different heatings are required to other. “Great is Diana of the fiphesians,” still cry the vested 
produce common bar-ii'on by the ordinary process ; and that interests, as of old ; and while some proclaim that the new 
first-class iron may be produced at one heat by this process, process is an old one, others persist that it is a bad one. 
and that probably as 'much may be ultimately made in an But the shrewd take to it, and leave the caviling to others, 
hour as has usually been made in a day with the same Meanwhile it is the installation of wrouglit-iton, building 
amount of furnaco-spaco. More than this, it will be difficult structure ashore, practically increasing dwelling-area 25 per 
to make bad iron, i. e, to leave cinder in it. And the cast- cent on a given surface of ground, with increased ^safety, 
ings from this iron will, without any subsequent forging, warmth and coolness at pleasure, and better ventilation ; 
be better adapted for large shafts and cranks* than those at and it will amount to something like the extinction of timber . 
present produced by forging with gpreat labour and expense, structure afloat, when the further process shall be perfectly 
Or castings may bo made nearly approaching the form re- attained of excluding oxygen from contact with iron at our 
quirod,' and subsequently hammered out to the exact size. will. Elisha, of old caused iron to swim. Wo have done 
The process of “fagoting,” t. c. uniting together by welding, likewise on a larger scale; but we must do more yet to 
small bars to make largo ones, may be dispensed with, make it indestructable in salt water as well as f^esh. 

The inventor proposes yet more. Stopping short of the Discoveries in chemistry tend to propagate others, like 
final extinction of the carbon in the iron, ho proposes to leave eddying rings in air or water. For some time previous to 
in it so much carbon as will constitute a kind of steel, or very Mr. Bessemer’s publication of his discovery, a patent had 
hard iron. Thus the iron, may be cast in blocks, using only lain in abeyance, taken by a certain Captain Franz Uchatius, 
the original fuel that melted it from the ore ; and with the of the Austrian army. No one heeded it ; but tbo excitement 
same heat it may be rolled out into rails, constituting really of the Bessemer discovery set people to take it up ; and Shef- 
permanont railways, that will not sever into strings like field is stirred - to its centre and waked from Us goodly 
wood-fibre under the load of the engine-wheels, -and will slumbers by rumours of approaching changes. . 
not break short by reason of a cindery substance. Indian pig-iron is famed for the excellence of its quality. 

There is yet another result we may look forward to. It is the mother of the far-famed Wootz steel, erst used by 
Iron, come from what 01*6 it may, is identical in substance die-sinkers, and sold, tradition says, at four guineas the 
when freed from its impurities — such as sulphur, phospho- pound; being prepared by olive-coloured men squatted on 
rus, silicum, carbon, and other undiscovered matters. These their haunches, and working with strange bellows operating 
impurities may exist in the ore, or in the fuel, or in the on small crucibles ; a sort of witcli-like process, mysterious 
flux used to melt the ore. For this reason some ores may as the gnorae-forgings of magic weapons in Scandinavia 
be better than others ; and wood-charcoal is the best fuel, of old for the use of god-protected Vikings. Indian pig, by 
To make steel, iroti made in Sweden, Kussia, and elsewhere, the operations of commerce,-— first fostered by the late Mr. 
by charcoal, is preferred, though very costly. This iron, in Heath, who died under the infliction of patent-law iniquities, 
thin bars, is packed between layers of charcoal in close fur- —is now brought to England in large quantities, and sold 
naces, ana kept heated for eight or ten days. The carbon for 7l. per ton-rabout double the price of Scottish pig ; so wo 
thus soaks in, and gaseous impurities como out in the form may infer that the Indian -company have literally brought 
of blisters, similar to the small-pox in human beings. This their pigs to a fine market ; a beginning of the development 
is ** blister-steel,” which, cut into short lengths, piled toge- of Indian resources. 

ther, heated, and welded into a mass, forms “single shear Captain Franz Uchatius remolts these pigs,. and pours 
steel,” and recut and piled, forms “ double shear neither the fluid metal into cold water ; the result of which is to 
of which are perfectly homogeneous in texture. The blis- convert it into small irregular globu^r forms, strongly re- 
ter-steel, melted down in crucibles and cast into ingots, is sembling leaden bird-shot. Twenty-eight pounds weight of, 

“ cast-steel,” which is perfectly homogeneous and is easily those granules are mixed with a ceitain quantity of oldde 
tilted into bars. For- a long time this steel was objected to, of manganese and other materials, and put in a crucible* 
as impracticable to weld. and the whoje is melted, The result, poured out into the 

If by Nbr. Bessemer’s process, or by any improvement on usual moulds, is some thirty ppun^ of exoeedinjEdy good 
Mr. JJessemor’s process, iron can bo thoroughly purified, not cast-steel* capable of being forged into cutting ■ chisels, and 
only lh>m carbon, but from all other matters, English irpn i which will probably irosnlt in the ultimate pro<^Otipn of 
becomes hteclianically as good as Swedish or Bussian, and steel fitted for the finest articles of cutlery. But st is more 
comrneiiiany at iche-fourth of the cost! The only difference important to produce a s^el generally useful to supply the ^' 
in the value of hrpn will be its locality, as involving transit, place of iron, at a low price, t^n to pro<lime. the finer quaH*; ^ 
and the quantity of fuel and fiux required to reduce it from ties, as the yalue (ff the material is. a small item ooin^red 
the ore. Wliere iron, lime, and coal axe in proximity, there with the labbur in the finer articles of cutlery and mstru« 
will obviously be great commercial advantages for its pro- ments. Thus Mr. Bessemer indu(»a tl;w pDoceSs 
duction. And rich ores will alsb have an advantage over away carbon from ;the iron, by the hyection' of oxygen In 
poor ones ; but the iron itself will be of one v^ue, as of one the atmospheric air ; and Frans Uchatius administeri ^xy- 
^-quality, in tlve market. geh in the form of oxygena,^d matHWlals without 

Time was that “ Woots,” “Milafi,” “ Damascus,’* and other blast, producing steel lyr the suhsiButwm Of houiWifiW dnyi. 

;; steels were worth more than their weight in gold. Bteel liThen our chemistry ^ the form of 
J has new become cotOg^ey, but intripsicajly it is largely as it has done that of analysisi we ihs% 

surably more vaLSji^lS 'Wan it ever was. It is one of the | m'ore surprising results* 

. ! 1 ^ ^ - .. 
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': .; Br «i»‘AUTH0<aBto^^^^ iiaiwa*, OBMiniAir/’ etc. 

t ^or &n iiour .she l^y OA i&othA^Q^fio^^ qtiitfi rl^dl 

We thoiigfbt ehe would ^eyer wi(!ke a^aio«' W^n 8^0 
and we eloufl^ la^e j^r understand that things were not 
ns IheiRjaTcd, she hardly able to take in the con* 

isolation. 

My iKmnet, Martha^ I must goefeo him.’* 

But she cbiild not even stand. 

I sent foi^ iny father. He came, bringing with him Dr. 
£ia!Iy 'V^o had )ust left Mr. Boohdalc. 

Our doctor was a good man, whom every body trusted. . 
At sight of him, Mrs. Kochdale sat up and listened-— we all 
listened ; no attempt at cold or polite disguises now — to his 
account of the accident. It was a simple fracture, curable 
by a few weeks of perfect quiet and care. 

** Above all, my dear madam, quiets "* — ^for the doctor had 
seen Mrs. Hochdale’s nervous fastening of her cloak, and 
her quick glance, at the door. “ I would not answer for the 
results of even ten minetes* mental agitation.** 

» Mrs. Bochdale comprehended. A spasm, sharp and keen, 
crossed the unhappy mother’s face. With a momentary 
pride she drew back. 

I assure you, Dr. Hall, I had no— that is, I have al- 
ready changed my intention.” 

Then* she leaned back, closed her eyes and her quivering 
mouth — ^fast — fast \ — ^folded quietly her useless hands ; and 
seemed as if trying to commit her son, patiently and nnre- 
pining, into the care of the only Healer, — He “ wlm wound- 
eth, and His hands make whole.” 

At last she asked suddenly, Who is with him ?” 

His wife,” said Dr. Hall, without hesitation. She is 
a good tender nurse ; and he is fond of her.” 

Mrs. Bochdale was silent. 

Shortly afterwards she went home in Dr. Hall’s carnage ; 
ond by her own wish I left her there alone. 

After that, I saw her twice a-day for five days — ^bringing 
regular information from my father of Mr. Roclidale, and 
hearing the further report, never missed, which came through 
Dr. Hall, It was almost always favourable ; yet the agony 
of that ” almost" seemed to stretch the mother’s powers of 
endurance to tlieir utmost limit— at times her face, in its 
stolid fixed quietness, had an expression half-insane. 

Late in the afternoon of the sixth day — ^it was a rainy 
December Sunday, when scarcely any one thought of stir- 
ring out but mo— 1 was just considering whether it was 
not time to go to Mrs. Bochdale’s, when some person, hooded 
and cloaked, came up the path to our door. It was herself. 

“ Martha, I want you. No j I’ll not come in,” 

Ifet she leaned a minute against the dripping veranda, 
pale and breathless. 

Are you ■ afinaid of taking a walk with me— a long 
wiJkt No? Then put on your shawl and come.” 

Though this was all she said, and 1 made no atteinpt to 
* quesHon her fiirther, still I knew as well as if she had told 
me whexu she was going. went through iniry lanes, 
and soaking ^oods, whSre the partridges started, whirring 
u A awoss sunk fences, and under gloomy fir-plantations, 
taU aUiwtwa cjfmie outopporitethe m^^^ It looked 
Ju^theiia^'iui^ .old' rimes, save that there were no pea- 
tnrifiaoe, aiidl the Swans now never came near 
the nnc fbd or ndric^^ 

lig^ my window?— O my 

'555^ % ' hresith, leaned W my arm a ' 

*Mad tang the hall-bell. 

yOW^k^ 

laying an 


“Mistress is gone to lie down, tiia’am. Master was' 
WOmCf and she was up all night with him. But lio is better 
sgain .to day, thank the. 

The man seemed really affected, as though both “master” 
and ** mistress” were sorved with truer than lip-servicc. 

‘ .“I will wait to see Mrs^ ]^mttel,” said Mrs. Bochdale, 

walking right into the libri^. 

The man followed^ asking respectfully what name he 
should say. 

” Merely a lady.” 

We waited a^ut a quarter of an hour. Tlicn Mrs. 
Lemuel appearedr-somewhat fiuttei’ed, Ic^ing, in spite of 
her liandsome drCss, a great deal shyer and more modest 
than the girl Nancy Hine. 

“ I beg pardon, ma’am, for keeping you waiting ; I was 
with my husband. Perhaps you’re a stranger, and don’t 
know how ill he has been. I beg your pardon.” 

Mrs.Bochdale put back her veil, and Mrs. Lemuel seemed 
as if, in common phrase, she could have *' dropped through 
the floor.” 

“ I dare say you are surprised to see me here,” the elder 
lady began ; “ still, you will well imagine, a mother — ” 
She broke down. It was some moments before she could ^ 
command herself to say, in broken accents, “ I want to sec v 
I — ^my son.” 

I “ That you shall, with pleasure, Mrs. BochdalC,” said 
i Nancy earnestly. “ I thought once of sending for you ; 

I but—” 4 

i The other made some gesture to indicate that she was 
I not equal to conversation, and hastily xuoved up-stairs — 
Nancy following. At the chamber-door, however, Nancy 
: interrupted her — 

“ Stop one minute, please. He has been so very ill ; do 
let me tell him first, just to prepare — ” 

f* lie is my son — ^my own son. You need not be afraid,” 
said Mrs. Bochdale, in tones of which I know not whether 
bitterness or keen anguish was uppermost. She pushed by 
the wife, and went in. 

‘ We lieai-d a' faint cry, “ 0 mother, my dear mother !’* 
and a loud sob — that was all. 

Mrs. Lemuel shut the door, and sat down on the floor 
outside, in tears. I forgot she had been Nancy Hine, and 
wept with her. 

It was a long time before Mrs. Bochdale came out of her 
son’s room. No one interrupted them, not even the wife. 
Mrs. licmuol kept restlessly moving about the house,^ — ; 
sometimes sitting down to talk familiarly with me, then 
recollecting herself and resuming her dignity. She was 
much improved! Her manners and her mode of speaking 
had become more refined. It . was evident, too, that her 
mind had been a good deal cultivated, and that report had 
not lied when it avouched sarcastically, that the squ^ had 
left off educating his dogs, and taken to educating his wife. 
If so, she certainly did he^r master credit. But Nancy Hine 
was always considered a “ bright” girl. 

Awkward she was still— largo and ffaue^ and under- 
bred — wanting in that simple self-possession which needs 
no advantages of dress or formality of manner to confirm 
the obvious fact of innate “ladyhood,” But there was 
nothing coarse or, repulsive about her — ^nothing that would 
strike one as springing from that internal and ineradicable 
“ vulgarity,” which, being in thq nature as much as in the 
hrin^ng-up, no education or* external refinement of manner 
can ever wholly conceal. i. 

I have seen more than one “lady,” of undeniable wrth 
and rearing^ tfbd was a great deal more “ vulgar” than Mrs, , 
Loniuiei Bodhdale. , : ^ 

We were sitting by the dining-wm fire. Scrvui^ts . 

doing !the day’s mechanical service, and brolignt |n.«|]be; 
ttay. ' * 

Mrs, Lemuel began to fidget about, ^ . . , ; : 

. “ Do yoh think. Miss Martha, slfe 
fOnife supper? Would; she like 
'O^hi.I not to prdjwr'k'room tp te' ggjb! 1^^ 
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. .V But I Qould jiot answer jfor any of Mrs. RocMale’s 
movenientB. , 

In process of time she caruo down, looking calm and 
happy — O, iuconoeivably happy! — soorocly happier, I doubt, 
even when, twi£3iit3'^-seven years ago, she had received her 
new-born son jnto her boaom— her son, now born again 
to her in reconciliation and love. She even said, with a 
gentle smile, to her son’s wife : 

I think he wants you. Suppose you wore to go iq^ 
stairs?” 

Nancy fled like lightning. 

“He says,” -murmured Mrs. Bochclalc, looking at the 
lire, “ that she lias been a good wife to him.” 

“ She is much improved in many ways.” 

“ Most likely. My son’s wife could not fail of that,” 
returned Mrs. Rochdale, with a certain' air that forbade all 
further criticism on Nancy. SJie evidently wiis to Iw viewed 
entirely as “my son’s wife.” 

Mrs. Lemuel returned. She lotjked as if she had lieen 
crying. Her manner towards her mother-in-law was a mix- 
ture of gratitude and pleasure. 

“ My^ husband says, since yon will not stay the nigiit, 
ho hopes you will take supper here, and return in the car- 
riage.” 

“ Thank you ; certainly.” And Mrs. Rochdale .sat dowm 
— ^unwittingl}’’, perhaps, — in her own familiar chair, by the 
bright hearth. Several limes she sighed ; but the happy 
look never altered. And now, wholly and for ever, passed 
away that sorrowful look of seeking for something never 
fbuiul. It was found. 

1 think a mother, entirely and eternally- sure of her son’s 
perfect reverence and love, need. not be jealous of any other 
love, not even for a wife. 'I'here is, in every good man’s 
heart, a sublime strength and purity of attaohment, whigh 
he never does feci, never can feel, for any woman on earth 
except his mother. 

Supper was served ; Mrs, lAunuel hall-advanced to her 
usual place, then drew l)ack, with a deprecating glance. 

But Mrs. Rochdale quietly seated herself in the guest’s 
seat at the side, leaving her son’s wife to take the position 
of mistress and hostess at the liead of the board. 

Perhaps it was 1 only who felt a ohokiug pang of regret 
and humiliation at seeing my dear, nay, noble Mrs. Roch- 
dale sitting at the same table with Nancy ITiuo, 

After that Sunday, the mother w^eiit cveiy day to see 
her son.- This event was the talk of the whole village: 
some worthy souls were glad ; but I tliiuk the generality 
were rather shocked at the reconciliation. The}" “ alwaj'S 
thought Mrs. Rochdale had more spirit “ wondered she 
could have let herself down.” “ But of course it was only 
on account of his illness.” “She might cliooso to bo ^ on I 
terms’ with her son, but it was quite impossible she could i 
over take up with Nancy Iline,” 

In that last sentnneiit 1 agreed. But then the gossips - 
did not know that tliere Avas a great and a daily-iiicreas- 
ing difference between Mrs, lieihuel Rochdale and “ Nancy 
nine.” 

I have stated my creed, as it w’as Mrs. Kochdalo’s, that 
lowness of birth docs not iloocssarily constitute a low mar- 
riage. Also, tliat populai* opinion was rather unjust to the 
baker’s daughter. Doubtless she was a clover ambitious 
girl, anxious to raise herself, and glad enough to do so by 
maiTying the squire. But I believe that she was a virtuous 
and not unscrupulous girl, and I firmly believe ‘she loved 
him. Onoo married, she tried to raise herself so as to he 
worthy of her station ; to keep and to deserve her husband’s 
affection. Tliat which wduld have made a woman of meaner 
nature insufferably pi'oud, Nancy humble. Not 

that she abgtcd one jot 4)f OT — ^for she was a 
hijfli-spirited creature-— hut had sense enough to sec 

that the ti'uest self^ciespect. iie^, not in exacting honour 
which is unt^served^ut in striving to attain that worth 
w hieh receives lionoht and observance as its rightffil due. 

From this quality in her probahly grew the undbtthted 


fact of her gi'eat- influence over her; husband. Also because, 
to tell the truth — (I would not for worlds Mrs. Rochdale 
should read this page)A-Nancy was of a stronger nature 
than he. Mild-tempered, lazy, and kind, it was easier to 
him to be ruled than to rule, provided ho knew nothilvjg 
about it. This was why the gentle Celandine could hot 
retain the love which Daniel Sind’s energetic daughter won 
and was never likely to lose. 

Mrs. Rochdalo said to mo, when for some weeks she 
had observed narrowly the ways of her son’s household, 

“ I thinkiio is not unhappy. It might have been worse.” 

Theneeforwrard the gentry around Thorpe wore shocked 
and “ really quite amazed” every week of their lives. First, 
that poor Mr. Rochdale, looking very ill, but thorough!}" 
content, was seen driving out with his mother by his side, 
and his wife, in her most ohjcctiunablo and tasteless honiiet, 
sitting opposite. Becond, that ‘the two ladies, elder and 
younger, were several times seen driving out together, — only 
they two, alone 1 Thorpe could scarcely believe this, even 
on the evidence of its own eyes. Thirdly, that on Ohrist- 
mas-day Mrs. Rochdale was observed in her old place in 
the manor-house pew ; and when her son and his wife came 
in, she actually smiled 1 

After that every body gave up the relenting mothor’in- 
law as a lost woman I 

Three month.s slipped away. It Avas the season when 
most of our county families were in town. When they 
gradually returned, the astounding truth -was revealed eon- 
ceniiug Mrs. Rochdalo and her .son. Homo w"ero greatly 
scandaiisod, some pitied the weakness of mothers, hut 
thought that as she was now growing old, forgiveness was 
excusable. 

“But of course she can .never expect us to visit Mrs. 
Lemuel ?” 

“I am afraid not,” was the rector’s w"ifo’s niild remark. 
“Mrs. Rochdale is linlikc most ladies; she is not only a 
gentlewoman, but a Cliristian.” 

Yet it was observable that the tide of feeling against 
the squire’s “ low” wife ebbed day by day. First, some ' 
kindly stranger noticed publicly that she was “ extremely 
good-looking to confirm wliich, by somd lucky chance, 
l>oor Nancy grew much thinner, probably with the daily 
walks to and from Mrs. Rochdale’s residence. Wild reports 
flew abroad that the squire’s mother, without doubt one of 
the most accomplished and well-read women of her genera- 
tion, was actually engaged in “ improving the mind” of her 
daughter-in-law ! 

That some strong influence was at >vork became evident 
in the daily ehangt) creeping over Mrs. Lemuel. Her man- 
ners jfTow quieter, gentler ; her voice took a sdfter tone j 
even her attire, down, or rather up, to the mucli-abused 
I bonnets, was subdued to colours suitable for her large and 
showy person. One day a second stranger actually asked 
“ who was tliat clMn^u^-looking woman ?” and was coughed 
down. But the effect of the comment remained. 

Gradually the point at issue slightly changed ; and the 
question became : 

1 wonder whether Mrs. Rochdalo expects us tO visit 
Mrs. Lemuel 

But Mrs. Rochdale, though of course she knew fthout 
it,— for every body know every thing in our village, —neyer 
vouchsafed the slightest hint one way or the qther m to 
her expectations. 

Nevertheless the difficulty increased daily, esp^lally as 
the squire’s niotbcr had been long the object of universal 
respect and attention from her ncighbburs. The question! 

To visitor not to visit?” was mooted and canVws^&f 
and wide. Mrs. Rochdale’s example was strong | yet tJio 
“ county people” had the prejudices of their class! and piosl 
of them had warmly regarded poor Celajudino CWlde. , , 

I have hitherto not said a Word of Mis® . 

was still abro^. But though Mrs. Rochdal^ wely 
to her, I Often noticed how her eyes would brlghteii^ at 
of letters in the delicate handwriting 1 knew iso well. >he 


ups 


stroag between those two nothing had power 

to break. . ♦ ' 

Oiie day she sat poring fW pn» pf Celandine's 
letters, and many times toojj mmm glasses,— alas t as I 
said, Mrs. BochdalO was^an <d| IjW now,^to wipe the 


dews from them. 4t len^h gfjjcd in a clear Voice, 

Mctftha 1" I found hef |>y the mirror smiling, 

Martha, I am gohig |o a w^#ag !*' 

“Indeed I Whoso, madam 
“ Miss Ohildo’s. She is to pe married next week.*' 

“ To whom ?’* I cried, in mxfiaigned astonishment. 

“ t)o you remember Mr. liinolair ?” 

I did. He was the reotpr of Ashen Dale. One of the 
many suitors whom^ years ago, popular report had given to 
Miss Cliilde. • 

“ Was that really the ease, Mrs. Koclidale ?" 

“ Yes. Afterwards lie became, and has been over since, 
lier truest, teuderest, most faithful /Wfimf. Now — ” 

Mrs. Bochdale sat down, stilV smiling, but sighing also. 
I too felt a certain pang, fbr which I blamed myself the 
moment after, to think that love can ever die and be buried. 
Yet surely the Maker oftho huinau heart knows it best. 
One thing I know, and perhaps it would account for a great 
deal, that the Lemuel of Celandine’s love was not, never 
had been, the real Lemuel Bochdale. Still — 

Something in my looks betrayed me ; for Mrs, Bpchdale, 


tnvniug round, said decisively : 

“ Martha, I am very glad of i 


this marriage, deeply and 
r, — my poor Oelandina 1" 


entirely glad. She will be happy, — my poor Oelandina 1" 

And happy she always has been, I believe. 

After Mrs. Bochdalo’s return from the wedding, bhe one 
day sent for me. 

“ Martha,” — and an amused anUlo about her moutih 
minded me of our lady of the manor in hov youxig 
“ I am going to astonish the villflgO? I into«d giving a 
dinner-party. Will you write the Invitations ?” 

They were, without exception, t© the best” families of 
our neighbourhood. Literally the he$i — ^tho worthiest ; peo- 
ple, likti Mrs. Bochdale liorsejf. to wliom “position” was a | 
mere clothing, used or not used} never concoaling or meant 
to conceal the lion(\st form beneath, the common humanity 
that wo all owe alike to father Adam aixd mother B've. Bo<>- 
plo who had no need to stickle fpr the rank tliat was thelf 
birthriglit, tlio lionour that was thoir duo ; whose blood 
was so thoroughly “ gentle,” that it inclined them to gentle 
mamiers and gentle deeds. Of such — and there are not ft 
•few throughout our I'lngliaU land — of such are the true 
aristocracy. 

All Thorpe was on the vhe resjxepting this wonder- 
ful dinner-party, for hithortP“-:gpssip said booftuso she could 
of course have no gentleman at the hoftd of her table — ^Mrs, 
Bocrhdale had abstained from any thing of the kipd, NoWj 
would her son really take his righthil plftco at the .enter- 
tainment ? and if so, wlnat w^as to bo done with his wife ? 
Could t)ur “best” families, much as they esteemed Mrs. 
Bochdale, ever under any possible circuinstanccs bo ex- 
pected to meet the former Nancy Hinc V 

I need not say how the whole question served for a 
week’s wonder ; and how every body knew every' other 
body’s thpagbts and intentions a groat deal better than 
“ other bodies” themsolyes. Half the village was out at 
door or window, when on this memovablo afternoon the 
several carriages were seen driving up to Mrs. Rochdale’s 
house. 

Within, we were quiet enoUglk She had few prepara- 
tions,— she always lived In siniifde elegance, Even on this 
g^ud bccasion she only gave what cheer her means could 
anord— nothing merc^ Bhow woa xiecdless, for every guest 
was not a mcye acquwntifthco, a Jriend. 

Dressed richly, and With special cai'e,— -how wbU I ru- 
meuibetod, that is, if X hM dared to rememW, another 
siittilar toilette iT-iMrs. Beohdale sat in her chamber. Not 
Until the Visitors ivore all assembled did she descend to tlm 
drawingrrooiu, ' 


Entering there — she did not enter alone ; on her arm 
was a lady, about thirty ; large, and handsome in figure ; 
plainly, but «lost becomingly attired a lady, to whose 
maimers or appoorant^ none could have token the slightest 
exception, and on whom SW .etrangcr’a most likely com- 
ment would have been— ^ What a* fine-looking wouian 1 but 
so quiet,” 

Uhis lady Mrs. Boohdftlc at once presented to the guests, 
with. ft simple, unimpressive quietness, which was the most 
impressive effect she could have made, — 

“ My daughter, Mrs. Lemuel Bochdale.” 

In a week, “ every body” visited at the manor-house. 

4^ « » ft « « ¥t 

Perhaps I ought tp. end this history by describing the 
elder and younger Mrs. Bochdale oj henoeforward united 
in the closest sympathy and tondcrest affection. It was 
not so : it would have, been unnatural, nay, impossible. . 
The difference of odugfttion, habits, character, was too gieat 
ever to be wholly removed, But the mother and daughter- 
in-law maintain a sociable iutcrcourse, even a certain amount 
of kindly regard, ba$od on one safe point of union, where 
the strongest attachment of both converges and mingles. 
Perhaps, as tho^o blest with superabundance of faitliful 
love often end by deserving it, Mr. Bochdale may grow 
worthy, not only of hip but of lii.s mother, in time. 

Mrs. Rochdale is quitft ftft old lady now. You raicly 
meet hpr beyond tbft lane where her .small Imuse stands ; 
which fthe occupies still, ftpd obstinately refuses to leave. 
B)^t, meeting her, you cftuld POt help turning back for an- 
other glance at hpr plpW, stately walk, and her ineffably 
heautitol smile. . A smile which, to a certainty, would rest 
on tlm gentleman upon wheso arm slxo always leans, and 
whftSft horse is ses^ dMly at her gate, with a persistency 
cquql to that of ft young ftlftP going a-courting. For people 
sfty in our village thftt the squire, with all his known aifeo- 
tion for his good wl^iis fts attentive as any lover to his 
beloved old mother, WRO hftS been such a devoted mother 
to him. 

One want exists at the manor-house, — thoro are no 
cjhdldren. For soma things this is as w’cll ; and yet I know 
not. Ifoweycr, SC It is ; and since it is, it must be right to 
be. When this generation dies put, probably the next will 
altogether have ftjrgotton the fact, that the hist Mr. Buch- 
dftie made what society iguominiously terms ” a low 
marriage.” 




WINDOW DECORATIONS. 

msAioN NO. I, jT 

The object of this design is, by a simple | — Tpil? 

and inexpensive arrange jnent to produce I |j 

a pleasing effect, as viewed from the in- j j i 

tcrior of an apartment ; and it is particu- ^11 

larly adapted for localities not possess- ^ I | 

ing a good prospect. The design consists F ^ j 

of a small glass conservatory, of the same f j 

height as the window, to project about | L 

three or four feet from it j and to bo sup- j v jpa | 
ported externally by two iron brackets, Jq— ^ 
as shown in section, of Bufflciont strength 
to beat the weight of the structure and vGl 

the boxes it is to contain. The framC'* 
work of the conservatory would be Hglitor , ^ 

in appearance if made of iron, ftpd^ in point of economy, 
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would Imve the ad- 
vantage over wood 
arising from its 
greater durability. 

Tlie floor nought be 
formed of slate or enr 
caustic tiles^withan 
incline of about an 
inch towards the win- 
dow, neai* which a 
groove ought to bo 
cut to carry off the 
water required for 
the plants. On the 
front of every sash- 
bar a wire should be 
placed at about half- 
andneh distant^ run * 
ningfrom the bottom 
to the top. These 
wires may be con- 
tinued in festoons to 
the roof of the con- 
servatory, on which 
climbing plants can 
be trained; by this 
arrangement a most 
graceful effect will 
be obtained. 

A small fountain, 
either self-acting or 
fed from the water- 
cistern of the house, | 
adds very much to 
the beauty of the / 
whole, or in the ab- , 
sence of that, a sta- ^ ^ 
tuette or a globe of 
gold-fish. , 

Independently of ^ 
the agreeable ap- 
pearance produced 
by luxuriant dowers 
during summer, the : 
little conservatory i 
will be found of great 
nso in preserving 
plants during the 
winter, as the ordin- 
ary fire of the room 
will keep the tem- 
perature sufliciontly 
warm for them. The 
flower-boxes may be 
made of wood, or can 

be procured in porcelain or terra-cotta. Snia41 iron brackets, 
aflixed at intervals to the sash-bars, would support flower- 
pots for fuchsias, geraniums, or other standard plants. 


CdRBESPONDENOE, * 

Haviko Ueen a design for an aquarium in y opr last weeVs 
publication, I of your I'eaddrs would 

be interested in->op?.oi^^)ie inl^^ants of an aquarium — an 
** aquatic spider/^ wbi6||i|||yM am not encroaching too 
much on your ' '' ' 


’finis amtudzig inteeb differs Jittle from the ordinary 
house-spider itt ilie'iihape of the body, but its habits are al- 
together different. Although it is called a water-spider, it 
requires .^uoh more air than water or plapts are able to 


supply it with ; it m 
therefore ftirnislicd 
by nature with a skin 
bag the ab- 
dbm^ti i^lch is ca- 

':,!ttir4:tliii?ifcen filled, 
; appear. 

' apee of 

qnipksilvai^.i The in- 
sect is Capatblo of re- 
plenishing this bag 
at pleawbiy means 
of four . small teats. 
Groat amnsement 
may be derived by 
watching the ojifcra- 
tions and movcnicn ts 
of these little crea- 
tures. 

Instead of spinning 
a web, as the com- 
mon spider does, they 
weave a nest or bag 
of white silky fibres, 
which contains air; 
consequently by this 
means it always in- 
sures a constant sup- 
j)ly. ^ Strange to say, 
these insects arc 
very nearly the oii- 
. )y ones that may 
bo placed in a fresh- 
water aquai’ium with- 
out any danger of 
being devoured ly 
the fish or other in- 
sects. T, r. 


N01ICE. 

Co^iMUNicA'noN.s fur 
this department aio 
invited from our read- 
ers. Any ijew fact 
illustrating morals, 
art, or convenience, 
in so far as they pcir- 
tain to Home, or any 
suggestive coinnicnt 
upon such fact, are 
within tlie scoi)c of 
our design. Educa- 
tion, with all ihat it 
includes in practice, — ^various methods of traitiing, for 
instance, adapted to various disposition^,— niiglti be an 
important element in such a coiTCspondence. Nothing will 
bo . foreign, indeed, that elucidates the inner Ufb, or con- 
tributed to the outward beauty and utility of Rome-cx- 
perienoo. Wo may here reprint from pm pniHippctiis a list 
of t£e subjects to wliicb we would direct oiipecial at ten 
tioti: Art in the Dwelling — Gardening and Rural Eco- 
nomy— ‘Home Education— ^Health^ws^fiie. Sipk-room— 
Social Manners and Customs — The Heroisms . of Home — 
Dptiep of Members of Eamflies to each, other,, to Neigh- 
boius,. and tp the Poor — ^Homa^ntoriors of the World com- 
pared-^ iMnciples of Homo-Management — Recreations at 
Home and Al^oad — The Ministraiione of Science to the 
Home, &c, 

All communications to be authenticated by the signature 
and address of the writer, which, if desired, will be received 
in strict confidence. They must be directed to the Office, 
and marked on the comer of the envelope, The Home/* 
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BPANISH GIEL BETUENING FROM THE FOEKTAIN. 


“ A HANDSOME face is a good letter of introductio;!.** This 
was a proverb two thousand years ago, and will be a truth 
to the end of time. What need, then, has this beautiful 
Andalusian girl of any words of ours to bespeak for her the 
favourable notice of our readers? We may leave her to 
win her own triumphant way with all beholders, noting 
only — as in a hurried exclamation of wonder and delight — 
the grace and froodoin of her outlines, the case with which 
she carries the heavy pitcher, poising it in the manner which 
imposes least oifovt on the muscles of the arm, the latent 
power ill her large black eyes, the sweetness of her face, 
and its repose, contrasted with the quickness of her step, as 
sliown by the flyiiig tassels at her waist and the rope slant- 
ing back from the handle of the pitcher. 

The painting is among the latest productions of the 
artist, Mr. Phillip, from whoso studio it has not yet issued. 


A HEROINE JN IlEU WAY. 

HI" DIL DOllAN. 


It was llio opinion of Jeremy Collier that it would be better 
for the world if there were fenver heroes in it. Of tlio men 
who had been sunicieutly illustrious to claim to be ranked 
ninler tliut distirictivo name, there was only ono in whom 
Collier acknowledged a bencfuclor of tho human race. This 
individual was tho aj)ocryphal Hercules. “ I scarcely ever 
heard of any, e.\.ee])tiug ilenuilcs,” says Jeremy, “but did 
more mischief llmu good.” He described licroes generally as 
“overgriAVu mortals,” people who “commonly use their will 
•with ihoir right hand and their reason with their left.” It 
must lie remembered, however, that wdicn Collier thus re- 
ferred to “ heroes,” he had in his mind warriors only. Fanny 
AVviglil, herself someUiiug of a heroine, according to her own 
fasliion, made a nicer iHstiiiction wlicii she remarked that 
ht'voes were mueli rarer than great -svarriors. Collier, ho'w- 
e\uT, discerned that the heroic must be looked for elsewhere 
tlian only in the warlike, '.riie pride of heroes, ho says, 
“ is ill their title ; and tlieir power puts them in possession. 
Their pomp is furnished from rapine, and their scarlet is 
dyed with liumaii blood. If wrecks and ruins and desolations 
of kingdoms are marks of greatness, why do we not -worship 
a tempest and erect a statue, to tho plague? A panegyric 
upon an earthquake is every jot as reasonable as upon such 
e()n(j[ Hosts as tliose.” Liirochefoucauld may be said to have 
thoroughly understood the meaning of tho term “hero,” 
wheii ho remarked that “there are heroes in evil as well as 
in good.” Ma.s.sillon, too, was well acquainted with the 
worlh of tho term when ho asserted that “it is easy to be 
at ce.rtaiii moments heroic, and generous; what is really 
dinieuU is tliis, — to he constant and faithful.” 

He who lues courage over himself is a hero; and a “hc- 
ruiiui” is something more than the incvo “bollatrix” and 
“ virago',” which often pass for its synonyms. There aro 
many lictter wortli knowing than the “formosaa chorus 
lieroime” of Propertius, or tho heroines of romance, over 
who.se imaginary miseries so many tears are shod that there 
are none left for human calamity. Now my heroine, Marie 
Imcillc, was just one of these. 

One wintcr^s oygning, towards the close of December 1809, 
the snow was falling thick in the district between La Chaise 
Djcii and Brionde, in tho department of the Upper Loire. A 
solitary horseman, who had nothing at all of a knightly 
aspect, and who looked bewildered, uncomfortable, and dis- 
gusted us tho flakes fell on his face, was the only human 
figure to bo seen in tho dreary picture. Tho rider bent for- 
ward so far beyond bis horse’s ears, as to give him the air of 
ono anxious to arrivo at a cottage in the distance before tho 
steed oil which he was mounted. 

1 *^^ savages who live there,” murmured he, 

they will not have tho heart to refuse, me hospitality in 
such weather as this.” And therewith, having rcacliod the 


er 

door, he applied the butt-end of his wUif^w” 
knocked with apologetic hesitation. " 

Jump down, doctor,” exclaimed a voice from withirTp-i 
“ I will take your horse in half a minute. Wo have been 
looking for you this hour. You have come too late, but you 
are perfectly welcome.” 

Tho doctor was among the first lecturers on therapeutics 
in Paris, and had iiot tho least idea that he was known, 
expected, or welcome, in this part of the Upper Loire. Ho 
was on liis way to Brionde, indeed, to attend a family- 
festival, the grand portion of which was a christening. Tho 
doctor’s brother had been for some years settled in tho last- 
named town, which tho professor of therapeutics was about * 
to visit for the first time, for the purpose of standing godfather 
to a recently-born niece. He had been making a geological 
tour in the south, and intended to take Brionde on his road 
back to the capital. 

By this time night had succeeded to evening, the snow 
fell faster and thicker than before; and suddenly a man 
appeared on tho threshold carrying in his hand a blazing 
pine-slick, which he held aloft while he looked into the dark 
night. 

“Como in, doctor,” said he; “you’ll find your god- I 
daughter witliin, and your brotlier is nut far olT.” 1 

“My good friend,” said tho traveller, “there is surely ! 
some mistake. My goddaughter — ” 

“Look you there now,” intemiptcd the man, shaking his 
pine-stick the while to enable him to distinguish the stranger, 

“I took you for our good Doctor Gerard, wlio had not only 
pi'omiseil to bo hero for a birth, but to be sponsor for tho 
liaby. His brotlier, tbo cure, too, engaged to give it his 
blessing, and to taste our omelette and a bottle of tbo 
year ’5.” 

The stranger cxphiincd hi,s condition, asked for hospi- 
tality, and was believed and welcomed without hesitation. 

“It is nil one,” said the host, taking the bridle of tho 
horse. “Go you in; you will find a Josephine within hap- 
pier than the poor empress yonder; for she is the mother of 
a child, and is under tho roof of her husband. Go you in; 

I’ll SCO to ilic horse.” 

Tho doctor felt that he had not arrived at the most 
opportune of moments ; novertlioless he was the most em- 
barrassed of the jiarty in the cottage. Under the circum- 
stances, tbo hospitality which be received was “princely.” 

Tbo house and the inmates wore poor indeed, but the latter 
bad large hearts. They wore all the happier, too, that their 
child was a girl. “ They can’t make a conscript of /ler,” 
exclaimed both the parents, with a feeling which was common 
at the period when a girl was born. 

Oil the morrow, before taking leave of his kind enter- 
tainer, the doctor, placing his hand on that of the mother, 
observed to her, that he should be well pleased to be per- 
mitted to be godfather fo “ mademoisello” there, “if — ” Ho 
was about adding more, when madomoisolle herself uttered 
a cry so shrill, that the speaker paused. 

“Bardi!” exclaimed the father, “she agrees, and does 
not wait for us to give our consent. . You shall share the 
ofiice, sir, with Monsieur Gerard.” 

This matter being arranged, tho Parisian professor bade 
his hosts farewell. They promised to liiul a deputy for him 
at the ceremony of baptism, and to give him news of his 
goddaughter, or ask his council in her behalf, should occa- 
sion arise for cither. And therewith ho rode away, and very 
speedily forgot liis spousorial obligations and JMarie Lucille. 

The child grew — a plain child, with a grave look about 
her. She tumbled through infancy with tolerable (^redit 
and countless bruises. When she could run alone and was 
able to speak, the companions of her age invited her to share 
thcii* sports. Slio crossed little hands behind her back, 
and sharply and peremptorily refused. Her unpopularity 
was established “ for ever.” 

She lay about at the cottage-door, now in the sun, now 
in the rain, and seemed to care little for either. She was a 
dreaming child, hardly conscious of what she di'camt, or 
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.. 13110 had not tlio love of her fellows, but she won 
respect. All the childish quarrels of the neighbourhood 
were referred to her for arbitration. People stood near her 
on these occasions, amused at the gravity of the little judge 
in a tattered goivn. They never found reason, however, to 
deny the justice of her award. The tribunal of Mario Lucille 
was an institution in the eyes of little village litigants. 

Hitherto her life had been one of uiimixed happiness. 
She did not know that she was poor ; and she felt, without 
thinking about it, that she was powerful. But she was now 
placed in a position which revealed to her her poverty, and 
made her sensible of btiiiig in subjection to others. She was 
sent to work in the fields during lialf the day, and to school 
during the remaining portion of it. ' 

“ She is not worth her salt,” said the farmer who em- 
ployed her to pick up stones. 

“ Slic is a fool,” said the schoolmistress ; “and is always 
asking questions above common sense.” 

The fact was, that in the fields Marie Lucille was study- 
ing even the stones. These, the herbs, the flowers, and the 
grasses, were her hooks ; and when she took them to the 
school and laid them before the jmrhlind Minerva there, she 
found the instructress could not read them. Her surprise 
was extreme. “ I can teach myself to read,” said she ; “but 
of what use is this woman, if she cannot help me to do what 
I am unable to do for myself?” 

Ir'lie already saw that there was something imperfect in 
the educational system. Tlie germ of the reformer was 
already in cour.se of development in the little person of 
]\larie Lucille. 

8hc remained the only cliild of her parents, wliose ill- 
hcalLli hut increased their poverty. The girl, before she was 
in her teens, laboured with an energy beyond her strength 
in order to aid her honest hut almost helpless father and 
mother. V/ithin two. years she lost both ; and at the age of 
sixteen, the reserved, rathe' plain, hut strongdy intellectual- 
looking girl, was left an orphan, with notliingbefore her but 
a life of hard labour, and very delicate health wherewith to 
meet the burden. 

“There is nothing else,” said Marie Lucille ; “let us 
make the best of it.” 

She found even this philosophy, however, of little avail. 
What she could gain by liard and constant work hardy 
sufliced to keep life within her. Her strength daily decayed ; 
and, worst of all to her, she had not leisure in any way to 
“ learn any tiling new.” ^ihe was conscious of an insatiate 
thirst for knowhdgc, and her very heart died within her as 
she discovered the impossibiUty of slaking that thirst. 

“Well,” said she halfaloud, as she stood on the little 
“ esplanade” of the village one Sunday evening, looking at 
the dancers, hut thinking of more serious matters, — “well, 
there something wrong here. It .cannot he God’s fault. 
It must, then, ho my fault. I will go to Monsieur Ic cure ; lie 
of course will put me right.” 

Monsieur le cure, however, could not do what was ex- 
pected of him. A gentle shower of ordinary and well-inten- 
tioned platitudes failed to refresh her. “My child,” said 
the good old man, “ it is j^our duty to be content with the 
lot whicli God has assigned to you.” 

“Monsieur le cure,” asked Marie Lucille, “docs God 
always, as you say, fit the hack to the burden ?” 

“Doubtless,” was the reply. 

“ Then,” said Mario, without the least awe at finding 
herself about to beat the cure in argument, — “ then I am not 
ill the position assigned to mo. The burden I carry is in- 
tolerable, not because of its weight, but because it docs not 
lit my back. I would labour twice as long as I do, if the 
work were different from that to which I am now improperly 
condemned.” 

'J’he cure looked at her with the aspect of a pope on the 
point of excommunicating a rebel prince who had defied 
pontifical teaching. She stood the look firmly ; not auda- 
ciously, but with the strength born of the conviction that 
she was right, that she knew more about the matter than 


the priest, and that Heaven would help her if she only 
strove to help herself. 

“ Go and dance,” said the cure, 

“ That is all the comfort that the well-provided ant could 
contribute to the poor lean grasshopper, who, according to its 
nature, had passed the summer singing in the grass. I will 
go to Paris,” said Mario Lucille. 

The resolution thus expressed astounded not only tlie 
cure, but the entire village. She was, however, not to be 
moved from it. She had a presentiment, she said, that her 
field of labour was in Paris. 

“ Where they sow sin, and rea]) tears,” was the comment 
of the cure. 

“ As men sow, even accordingly shall they reap,” rejoined 
the young logician. “ May it he so with me, amen.” 

There was abundance of weeping when the sickly-looking 
hut stout-hearted orphan turned her face towards the capital, 
and went on her long and weary way. It was a work of 
many weeks to traverse that long road ; and fatigue and 
w'ant more than once threatened to kill her before she had 
accomplished her object. At length she glided into the 
brilliant city, like a phantom. Scared and bewildered, she 
looked about her for the first time with a feeling of helpless 
despair. 

Her strong mind mastered her weak hod}". She had not 
come purposeless, and she w’as resolved to carry her pur 
pose out. She had long carried about her her Parisian god- 
father’s address. With an instinct which resemhled expe- 
rience, and which told her that an interview would be more 
lU'ofitahle than a correspondence, she had Avalkcd to the 
capital, determined to consult him (if he wore living), who 
had promised to give her counsel if she liappened to need 
it. Marie Lucille discovered her godfather’s abode, and was 
laughed at by the jiortcr 'when she offered to ascend the 
stairs which led to liis apartment. 

The pilgrim had nut wandered so far to he rudely turned 
away from the shrine now that licr hand was upmi it. She 
sttmlly inaintained her right; and an altercation ensuing — 
particularly loud on tlie part ol' the jiortcr — as the one as- 
cended the staircase and the other attempted to ohstruct 
the ascent, the doctor himself, somewhat fatter than of old, 
ajipearcd at the door and demanded an explanation. 

“ Monsieur lo doctcur,” said the porter, “ tliis beggar- 
girl— ” 

“ Godfather!” exclaimed the poor girl, who, liearlng the 
title, coiieiuded that she had reached her desired end, “I 
am Marie Lueiile.” 

“ And who the d is Marie Lucille ?” asked the iiro- 

fessor good-humouredly ; “who claims me for a godfather?” 

The girl could speak well, and, exhausted though she 
was, a few sentences, spoken without circumlocution and to 
the purpose, soon enlightened the professor. He led her 
into his little dining-room with a gentle care that pux/.lod 
the wondering porter; ordered refreshment for her, con- 
signed her to his honne^ and promised to hear her full story, 
her experiences, her hopes, and her desires, on the follow- 
ing morning. 

When that morning arrived, Marie Lucille looked two or 
three years younger f^ur her repose ; and at the conclusion 
o’f a long interview with the kind-hearted professor, declared, • 
very considerably to his surprise, that she thought she was 
be.st fitted to gain her livelihood in the same way that he 
did. 

The professor hurst into a fit of laughter, and looked iii- 
creduk us. Marie herself blushed, as she always did when 
she or her situation was misapprehended. “ I simply mean,” 
she said, “ that I should like to teach.” 

“ What do you know ?” naturally asked the professor. 

“ Notliing,” was the reply ; and it caused the doctor to 
look at his strange visitor most curiously, but with a re- 
spectful, an admiring curiosity. 

“ Nothing I” ho repeated. “ Do you know, Marie, that 
your answer docs you credit, while it gives me encourage- 
ment ? 1 will place you where you will bo aided along the 
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first pathways yon aro eager to traverse. If yon answer 
my expectations, future succour, my good girl, shall not* 
fiiil you.’* 

I will answer them,” said Marie, God willing. I 
think I have discovered the position in which IIo is pleased 
that I shall be placed.” 

Mario not only answered, she exceeded the expectations 
of her godAithcr. And yet she was not a quick girl. She 
was much better than that merely. She had intellect, and 
therewith she had the most abundant patience, the most 
unflagging perseverance. She was never in a hurry to at- 
tain an end, and her object was accomplished all the earlier. 
Her progress was watched with extraordinary interest by 
her godfather, and by very many of his friends. It was 
singular to ob.serve that as Imt intellect expanded, and her 
knowledge increased, she seemed to gi’ow beautiful. Her 
features remained what they had been, save that they gained 
in refinement ; and over all there became spread an expre.s- 
sion so efquisite, that it had a hundredfold the charm of 
mere material beaut}". It was an expression made up of 
content, gratitude, and coiuseiousncss of being victor in a 
struggle of long continuance. No student over worked for 
honour with such zeal as this peasant-girl laboured to ac- 
complish the object of her healthy ambition. At the end of 
five years of almost unremitting ai)plication, there were not 
many men in the capital who were acquainted with more 
languages than the poor girl from the Upper Loire, nor who 
had read to more purpose, aUhough they might have read 
more extensively. At the end of seven years, the silent 
worker, the laborious student, was recognised as the most 
accomplished woman in the ca]ntal. She was amongst the 
I most graceful also; for .she seemed to acquire gi'acc in pro- 
I portion as she acquired knowledge. 

“ You are one of our best scliolars,” said her aged and 
delighted godfather to her ; “ what is now your purpose?” 

“ To repay you for aiding mo to become what I am. I 
still want to teach, — not children, but those who aspire to 
become teachers. My haj)pincss is to labour; that is ilio 
labour which will bring me happiness.” 

Marie Imcillo found both to her heart’s content. Her 
establishment for teaching teachers gained so well-merited 
a reputation, that when a candidate for a license to hecomo 
an instructor appeared before the govcriupcnt-hoard of ex- 


aminers with a certificate which described her as being a 
pupil of the once peasant-girl from the Upper Loire, the ex- 
amination was made all the more rigid, from the conviction 
of the examiners that the pupil could distinguish herself by 
the brilliancy, accuracy, and solid worth of her replies. 

Eew perhaps have been in the Isle do Paris without 
having had their attention directed to the fine old cloister- 
looking mansion in which she whom I have called Mario 
Lucille laboured to admirable effect for rather more than 
twenty 5 "ears. In 1865 she withdrew from it.s superintend- 
ence with a fortune which she has right nobly earned; but 
not uiltil she had provided a successor wdiose qualifications 
gave warrant that the establishment and its objects should 
not suffer. 

“ AVliy retire thus early ?” said a French prelate to her 
the other day. 

“To give others an opportunity of retiring ns early,” 
answered Mario Ltudllc. 

If they who were at Notre Dame on tho daj'' of the 
th.'uiksgiving-servico for tho downfall of Sebastopol re- 
marked a lady,w’ho was distinguished for her grace, collect- 
ing contributions from the faithful, and who was evidently 
an object of afiectionate inicrest to all, such persons have 
seen my friend Marie Lucille. 

“ How,” said tho archbishop to her, at the which 

followed the service, — “how happy you must he in tho con- 
dition in which it has pleased God to place you !” 

“And that, mon.seigneiir, because 1 discovered a truth 
that is not universally known, namely, that we may be 
in places wdneh were evidently not intended for us by 
Heaven.” 

“I hope,” said tho^prclatt, with his joyous laugh’, “ that 
3 "OU aro not alluding to me.” 

“1 fapey,” remarked an octogenarian gentleman, who 
bad been a lecturer on therapeutics in his chiy, “ that our 
friend was thinking of a cure in the Upper Loire.” 

“ I was thinking of a poor girl tliero who once gathered 
stones in a field for her daily bread, and who lias to-day 
been associated with duchesses in collecting thank-offerings 
for victory. The place God expressly intended for Jicr wa.s 
tlie one she occupied between those two extremes.” 

The archbi.shop, by an emphatic nod and a sunny smile, gave 
ecclesiastical sanction to tho sontimeut of Maiic Lucille. 


THE STEREOSCOPE: 

ITS HlSTOaV, THEOIIV, AND AI’PI.ICATION. 

BY sin DAVID BKEWSTER, K.IT., F.R.S., &c. 

Theory (contliuujd from p. .'^7). 

In a preceding number I have explained the construction of 
the Lenticular Stereoscope, and tho manner in which tho 
lenses arc prepared and placed in the instrument so as to 
unite the right and left eye pictures of any statue, person, or 
landscape, and produce a picture in relief. We .shall now 
proceed to explain the cause of the relief which is obtained 
by this method. For this purpose, let us suppose ourselves 
placed in front of a statue tho nose of which, n, fig. 1, is 
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directed to a point midway between our eyes. If we shut 
tho left eye, and look at it with the right eye, we shall sec 
cheek than the right one, and tho nose n 
will be seen nearer the right ear k than the loft ear k', so 
that N E will be less than n e'. If. we shut the right eye, 
and look at tho statue n, fig. 2, with tho left eye, wo shall 
see more of the right cheek than of tho left cheek, and the 
nose n will bo seen nearer tho left oar ^ than tho right 
car c, so that n e' will be lass than n c. Hence, supposing 


the picliiro to ho projected in a plane passing through tho 
cars E, e', fj, c', the distance between tho two noses thus pro- 
jected will be greater than the distance e e or v! e' between 
the two ears; and in general in every binocular picture the 
distance of similar points of them that arc nearest the C 3"0 
is gre.atcr than the. di.stance of similar points of them farthest 
from the C 3 "o; a fact which may bo proved experimentally 
by measuring their distance upon any binocular picture. 

Lot us now suppose that by means of the Stereoscope the 
right-eye picture e n e' is laid above tho left-eye picture k n e', 
it is obvious that they cannot coincide with one another or 
coalesce^ because they are dissimilar. If the two no.scs n, n 
coincide, tho two cars cannot coincide, because the line n o 
in tho right-eye picture is larger than the line ft e in the 
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left-hand picture, and the lino n e' larger than the lino n e'; 
and for the same reason, when the two ears e, c or b', c' coin- 
cide tho noses cannot coincide. How conics it, then, that 
the two pictures appear to coincide, and to form a solid in 
relief? In answering this question, Mr, ‘Wheatstone got 
over tho difficulty very summarily by maintaining that tho 
unequal lines do coincide or coalesce into one lino ; but I 
have demonstrated by incontrovertible experiments that 
two lines of different lengths cannot bo made to coincide, 
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and that the opposite opinion is subversive of tho funda- 
mental laws of vision. 

•jlie following, therefore, is the true explanation of tho 
appai;ont coincidonco of tho unequal lines, — that is, the true 
theory of the Stereoscope. When in ordinary binocular 
vision WG fic‘c a statue in relief by uniting the picture.*? of 
it in eacli eye, wc unite at once only two similar points of 
tho two pictures. Let us suppose these two points to be 
tho two nrMf'vf. When this is done, no other two points of 
the pictures are united, and they aio consequently seen in- 
distinct, did not the eye converge its axes upon all ?)f them 
in such rapid sneccssion us to sec all the similar parts of 
tho picture in apparent union; an cOect aided by the dura- 
tion of the impression of light upon the retina, the impres- 
sion of the form and distance of each part of the incoincident 
picinres being present to th(! eye. 

In the Stereoscope precisely the same operation takes 
jdaee. When the eyes are converged upon the nose, by 
nniling tbe lw(» noses, it is represented as jilaccd at the 
point of convergeiieo. The eyes llicn unite the ears hy con- 
verging their axes upon each of them in sueeession, and 
they are therefore repivscnted as plai’aul in the points of 
convergence ; and in like manner all the similar j)ointa of 
the two pictures are .smuiessively united, and seen at the 
corresponding points of ('ouvergence, that is, at distances 
from the eye corresponding with and measuring the dis- 
tances of similar points in tho hingcnlar pictures. The 
general union of the two pictures is prodtiecd by the transfer- 
ence of each picture to a place midway between (hem ; hut 
this is all that the Stc'n'oseope docs. It docs not juxaluee 
tho relief, as is geiK.'rally supposed ; it merely aids the two 
eyes in producing it, hy eompletiiig in succession the inn\)n 
Of all the points which are not: united by the instrument; 
for when the right-eye picture is laid above the left-eye 
picture, BO as to \iuitc only the two noses, all the other parts 
of the face which are more distant are not united. 

''i’o Mu)se who may not clearly understand the jUTerding 
explanation, wc otfer (he following illustration, hook at a 
bust 'with your eyes five or six inelies from its nose. It will 
he soon in perfect relief. Shut first the right and then the 
left eye, and it will bo distinctly s<'en that the j)ictiires of 
it on each eye are very dinVrent, and that the relief of the 
nose is much loss with each eye than with both. When 
both eyes are ojamed these two pictures are shell as one, 
and it will be evident that when we see the nose distinct by 
ronyerging the eye on it, llie eyes of the statue are less 
distinct, .and vice versa. Now two ])ictures of the .statue, 
when taken by a binocular camera with two hmse.s 2^ inches 
distant, arc precisely those 'which are hccii ]>y each eye ; and 
consequently when the Stereoscope unites them, we ought 
to sec the combined pictures in relief exactly as we did the 
statue when viewed with both eyes. 

,3. jipplirntion. 

"Wc now proceed to give an account of the application of 
the Btereosenpe to the line and useful arts, and to Kcientific 
and educational purpost^s; but before we enter upon this im- 
portant branch ot the subject, W'c must explain tbe method 
of obtailtling binocular pictures which shall bo correct de- 
lineations of the. persons and objects wliicli they represent, 
and w'hicb, when placed in the Stereoscope, shall re]m)duee 
the persons and objects with the same acicuraey as 'wdicn 
they were viewmd by<lie photographer. 

1. On the Pi*odaction of Single Phoiograjihic Portraits, or 
Groxips of Portraits. 

Before we can obtain good binocular pictures we must 
learn to produce single ones: and it is a remarkable cir- 
cumistance in tln^ history rtf an art practised by nearly a 
hundred thousand practitioners, that neither the scientilic 
nor the merely practical operator has any con-cct know- 
ledge of (lie. fundamental principles of his art. Photographs 
of surpassing beiiuty have nq doubt issued from many a 
studio, and’' processes of gix'.at interest, and contrivances .sin- 


gularly ingenious, havo given a high degree of perfection 
both to tho Daguerreotype and tho Talbotype ; but .the 
optical principles of the art, on 'vidiich perfection of form and 
artistic truth essentially depend, have yet to bo learned hy 
photographers. 

The photographic camera has been brought to the highest 
perfection hy Mr. Andrew Robs and other distinguished 
opticians, domestic and foreign; and, generally speaking, it 
may be considered a perfect instrument, if applied to dra'w- 
ings or pictures on a plane surface, or to objects of any hind 
in which the relief is very small. But however perfect be 
the glass of wliieli its lenses arc composed, bowujvcr accu- 
rately tho spherical and chromatic aberrations of the lenses 
are corrected, and however nicely the chemical and lumin- 
ous foci are made to coimude, tlm photographic eaniora is 
utterly unfit, /rma the she of its lexises alone, to give ae.euratc 
representations of living beings, and of all objects in relief, 
wlietlier single or in groups. The louses in tlioKe instni- 
nnmls vary in diameter from 3 to 12 inclies al!d the error 
or deformity 'wdiich they produce increases with ilie si/e of 
the lenses. 

In order to make this important fact inielligildc to ordi- 
nary readers, let us con.sider w'hat takes ])laee in a camera 
with ti lens of only three inches in diameter. 

If we ri'duee the aperture of 
tlio. bus I. I. to a gv nr ter of an 
inch, .ns .showui at a, W'c shall 
liav(‘. an approximately eorriict 
picture of (he pi'rson sitting for 
his portrait, orofnnv object in 
ndiof.-* If'we now tnkc four pic- 
tures of the same jierson through 
other parts of the lens a, o, i>, and 
K, it will be found Ijy an accurate 
examination ?)rt]ieTn that they 
will p('re('])tibl y diller from oacli other, and from tho correct 
one taken from A. In the piciuro takim through n, w'C shall 
see j)art.s on the right .sidi^ of the liead which are not seen in 
the )»iotnre through c; and in the picture through c, parts 
on the left side of the head not seen through n. 3’hft pictures, 
indeed, se.mi through ii and v, wdiieh are about 2J itiehcs 
distant, liave all the tjf/VfStVmVor/Vy of binocular jiiclures, nnd 
would give a solid figiu'c in the Stereoscope. In like mnnner 
the pictures taken through i> and f. will bo different from 
those seen through a, n, and c:, and also from each other. In 
the one taken through n w'o shall see parts ahove the brow, 
above tbe lower lip, ^e. which arc not seen in tbe pictures 
taken tlirongb a, u, c, and k; and in the picture tlinuigb ' 
we shall sec parts he.xieath the eyebrows, beni'ath the nos(’, 
Ixmcath the upper lip, and beneath the chin, wdiich do not 
exist in any of the other pictures. Ih^nce it folloAvs, that on 
whatever part of the lens we plaen tho ai)erture, w'c shall 
obtain a picture different from that taken through any other 
part; and since the aperture may bo placed in about 130 
new parts of the lens, the photographic picture will he a com- 
Uuation q/’130 dissimilar pictures of the sitter, the eimilnr 
parts of which are not c.ohmdeMt, or, to use the language of 
geometrical perspective, the photographic picture ts a com- 
hination of fim pictures of the sitter taken from 130 different 
points of sight ! 

« In order to give a more striking illustration of the de- 
formity produced by large lenses, let us suppose that w’o 
take a picture of the jerboa, or leagnng hare, .'is figured Ijy 
Buffon, with a lens 8 or 9 inches in di.ameter. The animal 
is about 4 or b inches in breadth; and in a front view of it, 
when Bt.indiiig on its hind legs, its long tail is entirely hid 
by its body when viewed by the photographer; hut tho 
giant lens of his camera sees its tail by means of its mar- 
gimil surface, and will give him a photographical picture of 
the jerbo.a xvith its tail in front oj its stomach, or, what is tho 
same thing in a plane picture, with its tail seen through its 

* A perfectly correct picture in one obtained by the BmallestpoBsiblo 
lens, or one takon from a single point of sight in the centre of the aper- 
ture A. . 1 
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atomach! For tlio samo reason, all objects less than 8 or 
9 inches, the diameter of the lens, will bci transparent to 
other objects situated at certain distances behind them. 
The leaves and twigs of trees will be seen through small 
trunks and branches; and in photographs of machinery, 
the teeth of wheels and their axles will be seen through 
narrow beams and supports, and thus spot and deform the 
picture. 

In order, therefore, to obtain perfect portraits and per- 
feet photographs of persons, hindseapf's, Imildings and ma- 
chinery, &c. we must use lenses of small aperture, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter of an inch. The ohjcction to such lenses 
in portraiture is, that the time of sitting will he inconve- 
niently increased ; but this obioctiou will he removed when 
the sensitiveness of the collodion is increased ; and even in 
the present 6tut»^ of the process we can approximate very 
nearly to a perh^ct result. With a roe,k-erystal lens, five- 
eighths of an inch in diamed-e.r,* we have obtained portraits 
in siHy seconds, wbicb, though not so sharp us those taken 
by the usual ca,nu?rus, have been pr()nonnee<l by competent 
judges to ho better likcuossos and liner photographs. In 
rnpresentiug the liuinau fa(^o, in persons of advanced age, 
or voitli features strongly marked, the ordinary camera mag- 
nifies and increases every wrinkle ami defect; while the 
small lens, owing to the very imperfection of its definition, 
softens every asperity, and represents the sitter as ho aj)- 
j)ears in socieU'. 

If s!ich he th(^ d(‘formlt.y of single photographic pjeturos 
taken Avitli large lenses, what mn^t be the elfeet of com- 
I hining binocular pictures takcui hy the same hmses, so as to 

j represent the sitt<‘r or sitters in relief. The single pictures 

tlKuns'-lves, including binocular and multocular rcpresenta- 

I tions of the individual, must in the Stcreoscoi )0 exhibit a 

I I V(‘ry imperfect portrait in relief, —so V(M’y imperfect, indeed, 

1 1 Hint the photographer is obliged to take his two pictures 
i from points of sight diflerent from the eorrcct jmints, in 

order to obtain iiie least disagre(;ahle result. 

In order, therefore, to obtain correct binocular picinres, 
which when combined in the Store()S(!op(? will produce a 
coiTi'ct re|)vnsentation in relief, we must use small lenses, — 

I rock-crystal lenses a quarter of an inch in diameter, — and wo 
I must place them at the distance of 2;^ inches, so as to form 

I a liinocular camera. In order that the two j>icttires may 

liavc exactly tlio samo size, it is necessary that the lenses 
liave exact}}! the samo focal length ; a result Avhich can only 
he ohtaiiied by cutting a lens into two parts, or s^mi-lciiscs, 
and placing these at the distance of 2^ inches in the camera, 
rortraits and Jandseripes have been frcqmujtly taken by 
placing the lenses, or the two cameras when a binocular 
011(5 is not used, at a much greater distance, in order to in- 
crease tlic relief and to produce a startling effect ; but all 
such f)icturcs are false representations of nature. 

With his single sm.all-lens camera for portraits, and his 
hnuKmlar camera for stereoscopic pictures, the photographer 
is now jircparcd for the scientific practice of his ai’t ; but 
before he commences, ho has something more to learn, as 
essential to his sncec^ss as the excellence of liis cameras, 
lie must select the proper position and the proper distance 
of the sitter, choosing a full face?, a throe-quarter face, a 
profile, or any other view of the head supposed to move 
round vertically. But cA’'fen this is not enough ; the human 
face undergoes singular transformations, according as it is 
directed upward or downwai-d. If the line joining the brow 
and the chin is vertical, the face has a cert.oin character ; 
hut tlio expression and form vary greatly when that line is 
inclined at different angles to the horizon. In one position 
it may ho ugly, and in another beautiful. The photographer 
must therefore determino the proper inclination of that line, 
in connection with tlm other, in what may be called the 
azimuthal aspect of the face ; and when this is done, ho 
must determine — what is also on essential point — the proper 


convex one, irlieren# It should hnvo Twen 
rjatuvronvex. wUh tho convex side towards the sitter, or more aren- 
rfttely a lens with its radii as 1 to 11, 


distance of the sitter. The fonn of the hinnan face, and of 
every individual feature, and consequently its expression, 
varies with the distance of the sittci'.*^ Features concealed 
at one distance are visible at another, and vice versa; and 
the general form of the head and figure suffer similar 
changes. 

There are circumstances, however, which sometimes de- 
termine the distance of the* sitter irrespective of the cha- 
racter of the face. If the portrait is to bo suspended on a 
wall, it should ]>c taken at the distance at which it is to he 
seen ; and whatever bo the magnitude of the picture thus 
obtained, it may bo cnlargcjd to any size by what may be 
called a magnifying camera, or reduced to any extent b}" 
the common camera. If the jiortrait is required for the Stereo- 
scope, its size is limited hy that of the instrument to a f(5w 
inches ; and it lias been shownf that the binocular picture 
must be talam with a lcii.s whose focal length is equal to 
the distance from the eye at which it is to he placed in tluj 
Ktc.rcoscOpe. The following is a general rule for taking 
binocular pictures, and combining them in the Stereoscope. 

SuppOxSing that the camera employed to take binocular 
portraits, landscaiies, &c. gives perfect represcutatious of 
them, that is, such as are produced by the binocular camera 
with small lenses, the relief picture in the Stereoscope ob- 
tained by their superposition and binocular union will not ha 
correct and truthful unless the dissimilar pictures are placed 
in the Stereoscope at a distance from the eyes crptnl to the 
focxtl distance, reed or equivalent, of the ohjact-ylass or ohjcct- 
fjlasses of the camera; and whatever he the size of the pic- 
tures, they will appear, tvhen they are so placed, of the same 
apparent magnitude, and in the same relief, as when they 
were seen f rovi the ohjecl-glass of the camera hy the photo- 
grapher himself. 


IIESPEUA GKAY. • 

nr DlJNSTKllVILLK BKUCK.S. 


I l(5ancd on the village stile, 

W.atcMng the star of the ('ven, 

When a maid(>n, a .sweet maiden, a rare maiden, 
Came toward me beaiity-Iadtm, 

Camo toward me with a smile — 

Left a light cm all tli(5 place ; 

Came toward me with a smile 

That drew all my thoughts from heaven 

To the heaven of her face. 

A moment, and she was past, 

Fading aAvay froin mo fast, fa.st, fast : 

She w.as gone ; and 1 could not stir. 

Though the flowers whereon she trod 
Uprose to look after her. 

And to list to her stepxS on the sod ; 

Thougli the breeze hasten’d after her feet 
To toy with her silken liair ; 

But heavily sighing I saw Iier rctrc'at 
And grow less in the twilight air, 

And grow ever less, shadowlike, fleet, * 
And grow far off, wraithlike, and gray, 

And vanish, when night came down ('()m])Icln, 
And the dark dropp’d on the da}'. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF MARGARET 
ARDEN. 

COMMimiCATEU HY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OP ‘^GILBERT MASSENOER.’* 
In Two PAnTs.— 1 ’aut IJ. 

London, Pehrunry 17, 1832. Yesterday week, two old boxes 
were sent up from Darkston containing some of papa’s books 
and papci-s ; and amongst them, behold my lost diary ! tho 
lock all rusted, and tho binding mouldy. Faithful old secret- 

• Son my Trmtisr, on the Stereosenpe, pp. 141-145. t Ibid. pp. 159, 160. 
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keeper I I have been reading a few of its last dismal pages. 
Can it bo Margaret Arden who wrote them ? Well, I sup- 
pose it was. 

Wonderful to look back ton years, and to see the differ- 
ence between then and now. Laura married and a mother, 
pretty May gi*own up, and myself quite on the old maids’ 
list. Papa, — don't know what ails papa; he always looks 
preoccupied and melancholy, gome of his wonderful spccu- 
lations may be going wrong; but wc dare not ask, for he 
avoids all allusion to them studiously. 

AVe have had Uncle Joshua staying in towi for a fort- 
night : ho brings all the gossip of his neighbourhood. Mr. 
Danby seems avowed to baehedorhood. Ho lias become a 
very busy popular man in bis county. He must be gi-owing 
middle-aged now : I am soven-and-twenty, and lie was ton 
years older or more. Papa was speaking yesterday of some 
very important measure that lie is trying to carry through 
parliamont, and saying that he had made a very able speech 
in the House upon it, and was much trusted by hjs party. 
I read that speech in the paper, — at least, I dare say it is 
that one ; but he speaks often. It strikes me that lie clings 
with intense pertinacity to his purposes ; — that old obstinate 
look, — I wonder whether his gray face wears it still? If 
there were a chance, I would go to hear him some night, for 
old fricndsliip’s sake. 

February 25. Last night Maria Cofistant and I got into 
the gallery of the House, after a gi'and crush, and I heard 
Mr. Danby speak. He is not very fluent, hut he brings out a 
few nervous, detached sentences that are very much to the 
point ; and when he has said his say, clown he sits. lie re- 
minds me of nothing so much as a hammer driving in a nail 
with a few steady strokes. I was surprised to observe how 
gray his hair lias become, and what a worn, over-worked 
look there is on his face. They say he is a thorough-going, 
practical, energetic man of business. 

February 28. We are all very uneasy about my father 
just now: 1 never saw liim in such a restless, perturbed 
state before. I -wonder what could make him rush into 
speculation ; we liad monc}'’ enough and to spare, without 
gambling for more. 

March 17. At a dinner-party at the Petershams* last 
night we met Mr. Danby. Pajia had some talk witli him, 
and he took notice of May, remarking that she is like what 
I was. IShe is much prettier than ever I was, even in my 
best days. AVe exchanged half-a-dozen sentences about in- 
different matters, and both looked and felt awkward witli 
each other. I could not help remembering that speech I 
made to him so long ago, which broke off our engagement. 
Charlotte’s “ penniless lieutenant” has met with quick pro- 
motion. 

March 30. I am miserable about my father ; he looks ill 
and anxious to the last degree. If he would only speak, and 
tell us what he fears or suffers, it would be better than this 
silent expectation of we know not what. 

April 2. My father looks calmer this morning than we 
have seen him do for months ; he feels, at least, that all is 
known — the very worst. Uncle Joshua says he has expected 
it for years, and that no man who ran after every new 
theory that vras started, and took a part in every specious 
project that turned up, could reasonably look for any other 
result. Undo Joshua is very hard and unconciliatory. He 
docs not seem at all distressed at the verification of his 
sagacious previsions — rather the reverse, indeed. AVhen my 
father stated the case in liis hesitating way, he blustered 
out after his usual manner ; “ Pretty interest your pliilan- 
thropy is likely to bring you, brother James ! — a fool and his 
money are soon parted.” My poor father looked miserable, 
especially when ho had to confess that Darlston must be 
sold. Uncle Joshua cast up his hands, and cried, “James, 
•you ’leisurely mad t6 talk of selling Darlston : things can’t 
be ao had as that ?” “ They are as bad os bad can Iw. We 
must make our home at Norfleet henceforward,” my father 
answered. At this announcement Uncle Joshua looked as 
if he were struck dumb, shook his head, and walked out of 


the house. As soon as he was gone, May began to cry and 
to hang about my father in her fond, affectionate way ; it 
was very distressing ; she begged that they might not bo 
separated whatever should happen. It is a comfort in our 
adversity to feel that there is no disunion amongst us. 
Aunt Dorothy got her coaxed away, and then my father and 
I had a long talk about ways and means. It was very late 
before we got to bed, and then I could not sleep for thinking 
of all the changes that were to come. Wo go to Norfleet 
in a few days. 

April 17. This is going to be no playing at poverty. 
0, surely if my poor father had known what disastrous con- 
sequences to all of us his foolish speculations were to pro- 
duce, he would not have been so rash I Wo left him in 
London yesterday, and arrived here this afternoon about 
dusk. If ever there was a house that had “ haunted” legibl}'- 
inscribed on tho face of it, surely Norfleet Manor-house 
is the place. Dowker has come with us, and has done no- 
thing but grumble since she set her foot over tho door-stone. 
Matters look unpromising enough certainly. It is a wot 
night to begin with, and the parlour-fire smoked so we have 
been obliged to let it go out ; tho paper on tlie walls is not 
only dam]>, but it bangs in ragged festoons ; there is no 
carj>et, and very little furniture. We liave all done our 
best to be cheerful, hut it was a miserable effort ; and! now 
poor little May is fretting herself to sleep. • 

April 18. A better day than could have been expected. 
There is a charm and an invigorating power in spring sun- 
shine :.this morning rose very bright and clear, and I found 
myself hopeful and cheerful. AVo have all been hard at 
Avork as carpenters, upholsterers, and housemaids, and have 
done what we could to reduce this old place to order. How 
very fortunate my father did not some down Avith us I Aunt 
Doe is a whole host of servants and workpeople in herself ; 
for she is one of those clever women who can turn their 
hand to any tiling as readily as if they had been born to 
it. By her advice wo have forsaken the large parlours for 
two little wainscoted rooms with boAv-windows that look 
into tho garden. Wc have to make the chintz-covers and 
curtains ourselves, under Dowker’s querulous superintend- 
ence. She never looked to see her young ladies work, she 
reiterates ; and all our misfortunes she resents as private, 
personal alHictions. Faithful old soul ! 

April 27. My father came down from London yesterday, 
looking, to our sorrow, very ill and Avorn. He gives Avay to 
his depression more than avo anticipated ; and noAv that all 
necessity for exertion is over, he is sinking into a ’state of 
dull apathy from which nothing ^eems able to rouse him. He 
sits tho whole of the long mornings in his dressing-room, not 
reading or writing, or doing any thing that we can discover 
but ponder over and lament Avhat is now irretrievable. What 
a fortunate thing it is we have been able to make some of 
the house cheerful ! if he had seen it as we saw it first, 
I do not think he would have stayed. We are all rather 
proud of the results of our exertions in the upholstering 
trade ; for in our great Darlston house wo had no rooms 
so comfortable as our two old-fasbioned* parlours, when the 
sun shines. Tho furniture, re-covered with red and white 
cliiutz, is quite seemly ; and we have discovered a quantity 
of grotesque china ornaments in one of the cupboards, which 
fits out the mantel-pieces and cabmets very ^appropriately. 
It is ugly, May says ; but it is in keeping with tho stiff- 
backed chairs and spindlo-leggod tables. By dint of glorious 
fires, bunches of lilac and laburnum in the vases, and our 
books and other feminine belongings scattered about, wo 
have succ ;oded in making a very picturesque and cosy 
homo for ourselves. If only my dear father would be more 
cheerful. 

May 9. We are grieving down noAv, and gradually fitting 
ourselves to the now life. We have all found out that we 
have a till now undeveloped taste for gardening ; and for 
the last ten days we have been at work in our mossy wil- 
derness. After all, it is a very pretty spot : the view of tho 
house from the further side of the river is most pioturesque : 



but papa faiicios the ivy makes it damp. I hope ho will not ful feat that she has performed. Then she bores me to cx- 
insist upon having it all torn down before Laura and her tinct ion by lengthy details concerning it. Why, I could cite 
husband come, for then it will look naked and dreary. Aunt as many and more entertaining of my kitten Toby ! Its 
Doe has been busy yesterday and to-day with Dowker get- bonnets, its frocks, its little pink toes, its great eyes with a 
ting ready rooms for them, and a nursery for tho youngster, wise sagacious look, its rose-bud of a mouth, its dimple, its 
I am glad they are coming, if it is only to stir my father six yellow hairs, — 0, how she does ring the changes on them, 
out of his languid apathy, which he suffers to grow upon as if every baby in Christendom had not the like 1 I verily 
him more and more every day. believe if you were to collect twelve infants of eight months 

May 15. The house is turned completely upside down old and put them together into a room, unclothed, I could 
since Laura, Norton, and the baby arrived ; but the fuss has not pick out Dottio. Dotiie! that is the pet name for the in- 
done my father good already : he is beginning to look more nocent ; she was christened Mabel, but Laura never speaks 
like himself again, which is a great comfort. But to think English now; she talks exclusively in babble. It is scarcely 
that I, Mistress Margaret Arden, am to bo reduced to a an hour since she invited me at dinner to partake of “ min- 
incro cipher in the house by a squalling chit of eight months ccy beefey I could not have touched that dish if I had 
old ! It is preposterous, incredible, yet painfully true. This been paid to do it. If it were — * 

shows me the additional consequence a woman gains by May 16. Yesterday I was interrupted in the midst of a 
fulfilling her vocation in the old-fashioned way. Laura, ten sentence by a knock at my door. Nurse in tears — baby in a 
3^ears younger than I am, a married mother, treats mo with fit. Would I go over to Holmby for the doctor ; there was 
the civilest patronage in the world. First I must give up nobody else to go ? Of course I would ; there is so much 
my bedroom to be converted into a nursery, because it has trouble in bringing the quaint little mortals into the world, 
a southern aspect, which will bo suitable for baby ; then I that it is a pity they should go out of it prematurely. It was 
must be awakened every morning at. five o’clock, — I who an even down-pour of rain, so I saddled papa’s little rough 
never got up till the day is well aired, — ^by its crowing next pony myself, — the groom at the inn who docs it generally 
door to mo. No longer ago than yesterday, I caught it being away, — and had a hard seven miles’ trot over the wold, 
gnawing the cover of my precious Boehefoucavld'a Maxims : Ah, well, who knows but that Dottie may grow up to bo a 
Tjaura said it was its gums or its teeth. Teeth, indeed ! Well, comfort to me when I am an old woman ! Laura says she has 
I hope the little mischief has imbibed some of their bitter- a sweet temper; and so she ought to have, poor wee soul, 
ness. What is the good of being an old maid, I should like for they try it with castor-oil, bottle, and pins from morning 
to Iqiow, if I am to be deprived of my privileges in this till night. I dare say it was similar persecution in my in- 
way? As well be married and have done with it : at least fancy that made me so restive when I grew up. Aunt Doo 
one knows what to expect. Laura, whose whole soul is in says no ; it was the natural perversity that is in me : but I 
a bassinet, is quite lady paramount now, wears her incline to think myself that it was injudicious coddling. As 
baby as if it were an insignia of tbs order of merit, con- I was trotting post-haste down Holmby Lano, I encountered 
ferred upon her by nature in approbation of some wonder- Mr. Danby on his pretty bay mare ; coming to Norfleet has 
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brought til miUi init) hil nilghbourltood, 1 ivtppoAO if we 
went Miy whef® w® ilietild b® likely t® meet him ; but wo 
are to® {wdf to koep company. Perhaps dharl otto Ilruccwill 
take May to tho Holtnby ball, If Laura and t^orton don’t go: 
she would like it, I am sure, 1 remember my Holmby hall : 
wiiAt an enjoyable time it was ! Ileiglio, ten years ago I 

5. Ronujbody has found hli way to Kor/leeti to 
wbom I should be very very glad \o say good^hy,— “Captain 
Ernest Norton. Ito came for the ifolmby archery meeting 
and ball, and of oourse May Saw him at both. Ho is my 
favourite ttVorsiot 1 —»A timid coquette. Ho boasts of having 
1 flirted his Way all rouhd tite alphabet, and keeps & small 
collection of locks of hnlr> gloves, rlbbons> and flowers— fe* 
miiiino ti'ophics, duly labelled, and always open to the in* 
Bpcction of his friends. He is doing his utmost to turn 
May’s head ; for her beauty makes it well worth his while 
to enslave her; and slid lakes hisliomago in earnest, and Is 
evidently pleased. Laura laughed whop 1 spoke to her 
about it, and said It was only “Kvnest’s way.” Him believed 
lin was ongagt?d. JSfr nest’s isuy/’* 1 shall warn May, let 
her ho angry or no. 

/hhc 1. Papa, pcrlbetly uneonsclmis of what i® going 
forward, presses Capiaiu Norton to stay another week ; and 
May is quite delighted. It Vexes me Inexprcssihly to see 
her thii)wlng away her heart on such a trlfler. Only yestcr- 
(hiy 1 caught her lu tt'.irs, hccftuso there was some talk of 
liis going away t 1 ventured on my w'.arniug, and she fired 
up indtgn.anily, and then fla.shcd out of the room Without 
nnswerlug me a single word. And all the evening she kept 
aloof IVom me, ami was more winning than ever to Captain 
Norton, as if to defy my douhts. It Is a pity she saw so 
much of him last Chrlfiimas at Laura’s house; the mlsohtef 
was done then. Cltnrlotfe Bruce has asked me to go to her 
for a couple of days next week *, they are going to have 
Boine ploHSanl company, she says. 

Jam 12. This morning Captain Norion left Norfleet, 
greatly to iny satisfaction and Aunt Doc’s too: he has been 
licrc a great deal loo long. Jiaura’s hushand spoke to him 
about his conduct to May, and during the last three days it 
un(1env(‘nt a total cliaiigo. JIo la'gfin to treat her like a 
child, .and to jest at her; he even had the impertinence to 
say, Gooddiy, little M.ay, you’ll he quite a woman wdicn 1 
conic again,” and to oiler to kiss her; but she drew hor.self 
up proudly, and gave him a stalely curtsey instead. Bless 
her dc.ar heart ! Ihit I did w'ish I were a man just for one 
short, quarter of an hour, that I might have administered a 
sound castigation, and have changed his wily, conceited 
smile into a more dolorous expression. 

JniiG 17. Charlotte Bruce’s pleasant comp.any was Mr. 
Danby and his eldest hrotlicr. The house is a good one for 
vi.sitors : no tiresome constraint. Each one does what is 
agreeable in his and her own eyes. Mr. Danby and 1 talked 
political economy, foreign travel, .and pictures. He has got 
a very nervous habit of twirling his w^atch-guard, w’hich I 
don’t rememher in old times ; and whenever any, the most 
distant allusion to them occurs, even in general conversa- 
tion, lie flushes and starts away. 1 should like to know 
what he thinks then. I am as composed as possible; ihere- 
fove I opine all the ancient feelings arc dead. 

We had a long letter from Laura this morning to tell us 
of their safe arrival at liome. She adds, as agreeable news, 
that licr brother-in-law, Captain Ernest, is going to be mar- 
ried in August to a Mrs. Foxley, a rich widow, who is twelve 
years older than himself. May heard tho news read aloud by 
papa without betraying the slightest emolion or surprise. She 
has not once mentioned his name since he left the house : a 
sure indication that he is ever in her thoughts, IIow soon 
WT wumien le.arn to be hypocrites I 

Jviif 24. We have got a very dangerous typo of low 
fever stirring in tho neighbourhood jii.st now\ A man at 
Danby-Fleet’wood, and two of his ohildren, have got it ; and 
two children in Norfleet have died of it. May and I were 
at the S(‘hool to day, and heard that Mary Wallis had taken 
it, “-she w'as our nurse, an excellent creature, — and May in 


silted Oh going to se® hor, so w® both wont* Sh® ti vary ill, 
not likoly to reoovoh UhOl® ifoshua hfti unt m® m invi- 
tation for a month ; hut it is not at a iSKnofi Uk® th« |r®sont 
that 1 can leave homo, so I havs diollnid. Mr. Dihby was 
hero yestorday to ioo my father. 

Jum It. wo iiro in dreadful anxiety ^r darlltig May ; 
we oannot t®II what oils her—suroly it cannot b® th® fever! 
Bho hangs about languid and weary, sometimes hysterically 
gay, and sometim®® very still. Dr. Manning shall see her, if 
she Is no better to-morrow. Aunt Doe is in great alarm, but 
dare not say a word on my father’s account. Ho has got 
Bom® idea Into his head about her and Captain Ernest Nor- 
ton; atid wo are afVaid of his speaking to her about him 
Just now. She is bettor lot alone. 

/w/y li Boor May is delirious in fever: she was struck 
with It three days ago, and its progress is awfully rapid. 
O, it makes our hearts bleed to see her. Hhe has not recog- 
nised any of iis Ibr eight-and-forty hours ; but wo have lioj^e 
in her strong constitution ; Dr. Manning says we tnrry hope. 
It Was kind in Mr. Danby to walk over this morning, but 
X (old him ho must come no more to our infected liouso. 

Julff 6. ^riio crisis is past now, and onr swoct pet llo.s 
passive and helpless, but living and perfectly conscious. O, 
wlmt hope, it gives to sc® beloved eyes light up with Intel li- 
genco when the dark fever-ccllpso is over I Onr only fe.ir 
now is from exhaustion. What a different world tho child 
will look on when she rises from her sick bed I Laura would 
come over when she heard of Jier Illness, and is hero now. 
May seems to Uk® her near her better than any of us. Aunt 
Doc is worn out with watching, 

Jiih/ 12. This morning wo buried our darling, our beau- 
tiful May ! I^ong will it ht cro we can realise our loss ; lu r 
death came so suddenly, so palnfblly, just when we ux iv*. 
beginning to hope that she might be spared to us. Wlu n 
she saw Aunt Doe in tears, she said, “Don’t cry, I am quile 
happy.’* Afterwards she added, “Let Dottie have my watch 
when .‘«hc is old enough; Maggie, you take my books.” 7'iiey 
were what she had ])rized most. My lieart swelled almost 
to bursting as I knedt bi'side her, and asked her to forget it 
if I liad ever been unkind or harsh to her ; she could not 
Sj)cak then, hut she smiled her forgiveness. lAast night, 
when 1 went to look at her in her coffin, the smilo was on 
her lips still. Papa is quite struck down by this sudden be- 
reavement : “ Always the best flr.st,” he keeps murmuring 
to himself. It .seems us if all the sunshine Inid faded out of 
the house, and left us in the midst of barren winte.r. 

July 28. We have prevailed ou my father to go homo 
with Laura; the change will divert and cheer him more than 
any thing else could. 0, in what haste arc we to put our 
dead out of our thoughts, and to get awa}’’ hack into the 
beaten routine of our lives! Strange contradiction! what wo 
most love wc seem desirous the soonest to forget. 'J’ho fever 
has made empty places at many hearths besides ours. Iciest 
Sunday at church there were many, many people in mourn- 
ing. Aunt Doe feels May’s loss so keenly. 

•Tuly 81. 1 have just come hack from a ivalk all through 
the blazing afternoon sun to Danby-Flectwood, We got 
word this morning tliat Mr. Danby had taken the fever ; I 
could not believe it at first ; but it is true, it is trm, I dare not 
face Aunt Doe. All the old love poured back over my heart 
like a stream with a fresh on it when I heard it, and this 
new fear for him makes mo seem half-forgetful of dear May. 
How selfish we are oven in our affection 1 My thoughts are 
more, far more for Mr. Danby than for my dead sister. Will 
ho live, or will ho die? 1 ask myself twenty times an houri?» 
What is it to mo? 0 my God, it is all tho world to me| 
I feel as if I could not bear to lose him, as if ho were mino 
again. I think if one came to me now and said, “ He is 
dead 1” I should drop dead at their feet also. 

I took the bridle-road through Haggerston Woods, and 
asked at the first lodge if what we had heard wa*s true— that 
Mr. Danby had taken the fewer ; and tho woman said, indeed 
that was over-true, the doctor was at the house then. I 
rode half-way up tlie avenue, and turaed back again. What 
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more eould I leartt than I had learnt ? What right had I 
tliere? I aftkoH the gatekeeper whd there was to nurse her 
ttiastcri and she told wo "nobody but the servants;*’ and 
. some of them were in «uch a fright they were quite helplegs. 
HoW desolate it sounds I Could riot I go to him ? O, that I 
had the right 1 

How vividly all the past comes over me again — ^all its 
bitter pain and mortification 1 Ah, I was a child then ; but 
I have never had young thoughts since ; never has another 
love or another hope come into my heart since that first 
golden glorious day wlien Mr. Dan by asked me to bo his 
wife 1 Foolish, — here am I alone, — there lies he alone, suf- 
fering, perhaps dying! and between us ten long years of 
estrangement. Can the end be corning? 0 my God, have 
mercy, have pity ! I scarcely know how or what I write; 
all about me seems whirl and confusion. Yet how still, how 
sleepy calm is* the summer day ! it takes no note of sorrow. 
When I gi’icvc, I would have the clouds hang Ioav and weep. 
How can I think of the day, when he is in agony? Why 
cannst I go to him ? Nobody hut servants to tend him — no 
liaiid of affection. Ought 1 not to go? What care I for that 
old scarecrow, "What will people .say?” AVould not my 
i heart reproach mo if he died alone? 1 know it would. 

Awjnst 1. O May, May, my angel .sister, can the time 
be coming Avhen I sliall wish myself lying beside thee in the 
grave? Very sad, very dcsolat(^, very diopoloss looks tlio 
blank world. Last night I could not rest. 'Jliere w'as a 
glorious moon, the country was hushed and lovely. I never 
met a soul as I went down by Haggersfon AVoods to Danby 
— to the bouse. All the windows were dark, and I was never 
seen; but it eased me soniowliat to bo near him. If I might 
only have gone in — but no. And 1 came borne again weep- 
ing, — O, how bitterl}'! Aunt Doc bad found out my absence, 
and was grieved. It is not easy to judge for others: slio 
docs not know bow 1 suffer. This morning the report i.s that 
ho is worse, and that a ho.spil al-nurse from Holmb}’ is left 
with him. Are those women kind ? Ho has no need of mo 
now: O, I wish bo bad! T have written to my father to 
tell him : be will be grieved anew, for lie ahvays liked Mr. 
Dauby. 

Amjmt ,'k TTow long are tboso glorions days burdened 
with f('ar ! I sit in the garden for hours alone ; mind vacant 
except for one terrible dread: there d-s nothing for mo to do 
to break this intensity of waiting anxiety. We were told 
this morning that there was very very little hope. God 
help us ! 

Aufjmt 4. Last night I fell asleep, and dreamed the most 
heautiful dream I Wc were young again, and no quarrel had 
come to divide us ; it was the old happy time at Holly Bank. 
AVo were walking, in my dream, in that lovely glade of 
Haggerston AVeods where tlio lilies grow — (how poor May 
liked to gather those lilies!) — and it scorned as if we went on 
and on for years ; I always felt young in my heart. But look- 
ing up suddenly, 1 saw his face was grown old, and all his 
hair was white ; and I awoke. Such a strange dream ! AVe 
have just heard news : to-day’s report is many degrees more 
favourable. I met Dr. Manning coming out of the gate at 
Danby, and ho told me his friends might be easy about him 
now. 0, how thankful I am! Directly 1 got home I fell 
on my knees and thanked God. His loss would have afflicted 
many, many besides mo : he is so truly excellent. 

Atigust 6. Yesterday Mr. Danby had a relapse : I could 
no longer restrain myself, and I went to him. 1 was suf- 
fered to go up-stairS by the nurse, under a promise of secrecy. 
He did not kriow me. " 0 God, have mercy, and spare him !” 
IS all my ci!‘y ; hUt it seems now as if the heavens were brass 
to my prayers. And I had begun to hope so certainly. 

Av^st 8. Again a glimmer of hope 1 " Only a consti- 
tution of iron could have gone through such a severe strug- 
gle,” Dr, Manning says ; and' ho adds, that there is some- 
thing mysterious in this sudden improvement, for which he 
had not ventured to look. It seems as if he had made up 
his mind to live, and would live, spits^of the fever. 

August 10, Mr. Danby gradually rallies : " all danger 


is past.” 0, my heart could scarcely hear the torrent of 
joy those last few words poured over it. Ho will live, and 
I shall SCO him again. There was a faithful prophecy in 
my dream after all. 

AVe had a letter from Laura this morning ; she tells us 
that my poor father never ceases to lament for ]\Iay, dear 
May 1 She cannot prevail on him to remain witla.them any 
longer. He says nothing but "Home, home.” AVo look 
for his return to Norfleet to-morrow or the next day. Now 
I can meet him with a less mournful face. 

Aiif/U8t2S. Mr. Danby is out of doors again. My father 
and 1 went to inquire after him thi.s morning, and found 
him Crawling up and down on the sunny side of the house. 
Ho said very few people went near him ; he tliought tluiy 
were afraid ; and he was very dull often. There was a 
groat deal of his old kindness of manner to-day, without 
that confused stiffness wliicli I used to remark ; and he went 
back to calling mo “ Margaret,” just in the old way. I de- 
! dare it would have seemed quite natural, if ho had begun to 
lecture me and I to contradict him. AVliat an adliesivc 
nature must mine be I To this old faithful friend I may whis- 
per, that I would have been glad if bo 7m, d lectured me for 
something, if only that 1 might Lave shown him how wonder- 
fully tractable and docile time has made mo. But no, bo 
was as pliable as ho used to be obstinate : his illness appears 
to have tamed him too. How gray ho looked, to be sure ! 
and not over baiulsome in bis vclvct-cap. 

Augmt 30. AVbat a compound of odditii’S is Mr. Danby 1 
This inoriiing there came a note from him to Aunt Doc to 
say that he bad taken it into his head that a change of air 
would do him good, and he fancies that of Norfleet would 
suit him : can she take him in for a few days ? Aunt Do(^ 

I looked across to my father, who said quite carelessly, " 'fo 
be sure; let the poor follow come: but ho will find it a 
sad hou.se now.” Every thing recalls May to his memory. 
{Sweet ]\I ay ! 

S<>j)temb(!r 4. AA^e have had !Mr. Danby on our hands for 
three days now; ho behaves remarkably W(j1I, and seenns 
absolutely no longer to care lo have a will of his own; I 
have not the chance of eoulradicting him, if I felt ever so 
mueli disposed. His being here is good lor my father too ; 
they get on the hioxluaustible theme of their foreign travels, 
and talk for ev'crlasting. Aunt Doe wonders how long ho 
will stay ; for we Avant to invite poor Maria Constant, and 
she will not cave to be seen by any body but ourselves. 
AVho -would have thought that Mr. Matthew Constant, that 
little, soft -spoken, sleek abomination, could ever have treated 
her BO shamefully ! Even Undo Joshua, whoso creed is, 
"Tyranny unlimited for man, and obedience without bounds 
for woman,” considers that a separation is absolutely neces- 
sary. How fortunate it is that there are no cliildreii to 
sufler through tlieir quarrels ! 

September 8. How surprised every body will be I Aunt 
Doe Kays “ No ;” but I say " Yes.” Well, I run happy. O, 
I must live to atone I 

This was how it came about. 

Papa had for the first time this season taken his gun and 
gone out for an afternoon’s shooting, and Aunt Doc was,- 
busy with Dowker up-stairs getting ready Maria Cons! ant’s 
rooms ; so I had Mr. Danby to entertain all to myself. AVe 
have never been left alone before since he came to Nor- 
fleet, and I did feel it rather embarrassing : I never was so 
sby of him before. Neither of us attempted to talk at first. 
We had got the window into the garden open, it was so hot 
and sunny ; and he remarked that this was one of the pret- 
tiest old-fashioned nooks ho had ever been in; he liked 
it almost better than Danby. I laughed at his modest 
tastes, and said, I thought he would not like to make the 
exchange. . 

" Yes, Margaret, I would truly, if I might have Nor- 
fleet just as it stands, with all* its belon^ngs I” he replied 
hurriedly. " Margaret, I have come into possession of a 
piece of yonr property in rather a curious way. Do you 
recognise this old seal ?” 
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J took it oat of hand, and asked, ^‘Where did you find 
it? I did not know it was lost ; I wore it to my chain.** 

** Quess where I found it, Margaret ?** 

** 1 don’t like your enigmas ; I cannot guess. On the 
staircase ?** 

“ No ; did not I give you that little seal long ago, and 
did you not laugh at the device ? I’ll tell you, Margaret, 
where I found it, shall I ?” 

“ Just as you please,” said I ; and I coloured violently, 
I began to suspect. 

If I had not fuiind it when I did, and made nurse 
Gooclhugh confess, I believe Dr. Manning might have pre- 
scribed for me in vain. Margaret, let tlic past bo forgiven. 
(AVliethor I was to forgive him, or whether he was to forgive 
me, did not clearly appear.) I was standing up by the win- 
dow, and he had taken hold of my hand, gra.sping it so 
liardly, tliat my rings cut into the flesh ; 1 could not speak 
for a second or two ; then I said, “ I did not moan what I 
said that night ; 3 ’ou were too hasty.” 

“ Yes, Margaret ; and bitterly have I had cause to regret 
it. You 'Were wrong once; but I was a, hundred times 
Avrong.” (There Avas an admission!) “ Can yon, Avill you 
pardon me? Margaret, if you deny me, you Avill kill me !” 
JIc Avas far too submissive to need eonlradiction. 

“And Avill you hear Avith me? 1 am no more an angel 
now than 1 was ten years ago,” I replied. 

“ I never said you Avcrc an anged, Margaret; I am far 
too imperfect myself to mate Avitli any but a faulty Avoman. 

1 Avill not bo so exacting.” I really liQpc he won’t ; for if 
be were, it is certain that I could never satisfy him. And 
so Avc had a long pleasant talk,— very different to those 
o\(\ fratchinff bouts, Avhich yet did not lack a pungent aroma 
of pleasure too, — and settled it all bctAveeii our two selves ; 
so that Avhen Aunt Doe came in, she found us in the midst 
of an amicable dispute. I could have laughed at her eoun- 
lenanco of surpri.so and dismay; for she understood it all 
in a moment. When avc told her, she said gently, “I am 
glad to hear it, children {children, forty and tAvonty-seven !). 
i have no doubt you Avill be far happier than if you had 
married ten years since. Maggie Avas too Avilful ; she is 
broken in hoav,” Mr. Danby looked grave. I hope every 
body is not going to take his part this time, and draw com- 
parisons to my disadvantage. Certainly it is not necessary. 

I am quite as good as he is noAV. My father is very much 
satisfied ; ho is more like himself than he has been since 
May died. Darling May ! hoAV happy she would liaAX been to 
sec5 this time ! I Avell remember her saying, Avhen Ave met in 
town last spring, “ I verily believe, Maggie, you tAvo Avill 
marry in the end ; for you have never loved any body else, 
and I don’t think he has,” — and I would not listen to her. 

i^eptemher 15. All goes on easily and quietly with us. 
Mr. Dauby is still here ; and Maria Constant has come: — ^so 
Avorn and broken down, poor thing, that T don’t think she 
could, if she tried, define any Avord but “ misery.” She says, 
what is true enough, that she and Matthew never had a 
chance of happiness ; for they began their married life Avith- 
out a spark of Ioa^c. Harry and I love each other very | 
dearly, I think — I am sure avc do ; but still there may be 
to bear and forbear between us. How hard it must bo for 
two indifferent people to live in peace ! Dr. Manning Avants 
Mr. Danby to go to Madeira for the Avintcr ; but lie objects, 
and thinks he will do very well at home, I Avould have 
him go, but neither Avill he listen to mo on this point : ho 
likes his own way the best, after all. 

Decemher 25. My diary has been forgotten for weeks ; 
it is surprising how few things a perfectly happy time gives 
us occasion to chronicle. Laura and her husband and Uncle 
Joshua arc over hero for Christmas and our marriage. I 
have been spending my last evening alone in my room. If 
May had been alive, she would have borne me company. 
But none of the others know me as she did ; so I, and the 
fire, and the shadoAvs of ever so many past 3’’ears, liave had 
the tirne to ourselves. Harry is at Danby: ho left soon 
after dinner, and the others are talking in the parlour about 


to-morrow, perhaps. I am glad papa ta!kes my going *o 
quietly. There is one thing, I shall not he very far away. 

The wind goes roaring and skirling round the old house 
to-night as if it meant to bring it all down about our oars. 
There are chillier and bitterer things in this world of ours 
than the wildest wind that ever blew ; but my life, I trust, has 
done with them. I shall talk less to my faithful friend, the 
fire, than for many years I have done ; but let me not forget 
its companionship either. 0 faithful fire 1 I cannot remember 
that you ever put on a scowling face, or looked cold, or went 
out in any gone time of calamity ; you have always been 
the .same : pleasanter, perhaps, in life’s dark hours by the 
mere force of contrast. And I love you, my friend ; many 
a grief, now to be recollected no more, have you seen that 
Avas hidden from all besides. O, many a gidef I and not a 
fcAv joys either ; and the greatest of all joys is this I show 
3 ’ou now — my happy love. May I make Hatry happ 3 '’ too ! 
1 shall — I will — God’s blessing on us both ! 

High piled upon the hearth are the Yule logs ; and as I 
strike them gently, out rush m 3 Tiads of sparks : some^rfly up 
the chimnc 3 " — ^liopes of the new life that is coming ; some 
fall back npon the stone and become white dust : these last 
typify my old ambitions, visions, and Avearincsscs, Avhich are 
of less value now than a handful of wood-ashes. Aunt Doe 
is at the door to wish me good-night. . There is a gray thread 
in the brightest Aveb : to-day at church we saAV poor little 
May’s monument, Avhich has only just been put up. Papa 
covered his face Avhen his e 3 "es fell on it. It Avill look 
down on us to-morroAV. 0, if I could have had her beside 
me, 1 think my happiness Avould have been perfect I No, 
no, — there Avould have been some other flaw; nothing is 
perfect in our earthly life. 

Decemher 26. Tlio sun arose almost as bright as May 
this morning; but there is a keen hard frost. Never mind; 
let the sun shine all the Avay to church, and I don’t care for 
the cold. My heart feels very still this day ; I have no 
fears and no doubts. Why should I? I shall not Aveep, 
for I am happy and I am glad — I liavo shed my last tears 
for Harry now. My father is calling to me to make haste, 
for they are all Avaiting, and Aunt Doe impatiently bids mo 
lay down my pen. Good-by, old friend, Margaret Arden 
Avill tell thee no more secrets ! 


A CASE OF LIBEL. 

IJY WESTLAND MARSTON. 

A FEW nights since I turned from the deafening roar of 
Fleet Street, and found myself in one of the old courts that 
skirt the Temple. I lost something in elasticity, both of 
gait and spirit, amidst the tall tenements on either hand, 
that look as if marshalled to oblivion by the dim lamps over 
the staircases. Besides these depressing influences from 
without, 1 had a deep source of anxiety connected with my 
friend Paul Placet, to whose chambers — attics might bo the 
Avord — was destined. 

Paul is by nature as genial, capable, and well informed, 
as any man of my acquaintance Avho has eaten his terms, 
and is still on the bright side of thirty. But with the re- 
sidue of a slender patrimony fast going out, and with 
neither brief nor case coming in, his position was now 
getting somewhat serious ; and I so far felt the contagion 
of it, that, instead of vaulting up story after story to his 
door as I had once done, I now accomplished that preci- 
pitous ascent by the slow elaboration of step after step. 

I was agreeably surprised to receive from Paul a wel- 
come not only cordial — that it always was — but blithe, 
which it had seldom been of late. Ho seized mo by both 
arms, inducted me into his solitary easy chair, and produced 
a bottle of that old Bousillon which we both held to be bet* 
ter than many a costlier wine ; perhaps because it always 
recalls to us our first French tour, and the rural auberge 
where we made its acquaintance. 

This buoyancy on the part of my friend, though satis- 
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fkctoty, wa0 puzxHn^^ I satr on the fable no brief-paj^r 
neatly folded, tas^efdlly decorated with red tape, and in- 
domed with the gratifying annouhoement : Placet, for 

plaintiff, 8 fSSa/’— a legal abbreviation which is perhaps 
more rapidly intelligible than any other to junior cotmsel. 
In the absence of any such document, how was Faurs light- 
hearted laugh to be accounted for? Had he drawn a prize 
in the great German lottery? Had some vigorous researches 
for next of kin ended in the discovery of his collateral heir- 
ship to that Baron Bodlington, with whoso family a Placet 
of 1700 had connected himself by marriage ? Paul detected 
my curiosity, and was good enough to appease it, — “ Con- 
gi’iitulate me, my dear boy,” ho cried suddenly. 

“ With all niy heart and soul, Paul ; but on what ?” 

“ My fu*8t client.” 

“ That’s news, indeed ; wc’ll toast him in a Lumper. 
But first tell mo how it all happened. Where’s your brief?” 

“ No brief,” said Paul. 

*‘0, thou a case for Mr. Placet’s opinion, I suppose. 
Out with it*” 

V Wrong again I In a word, my good friend, that you 
may no longer torment yourself with guesses, I have strong 
doubts whether my client exists in the flesh, whether he bo 
not the latest form of apparition, — a subjective objectivity, a 
spectral entity that declines the ordeal of touch.” 

I hoped his guineas had not the same peculiarity. 

“ Best content on that score. Now you shall hear how 
it came about.” 

Somewhat annoyed, I tossed off niy glass prematurely, but 
composed myself to listen. Paul then proceeded as follows. 

It was only yesterday, a little befo^dusk, that, plant- 
ing my elbows upon this little table ai# resting my chin 
upon my palms, I looked my Condition full in the face, and 
heard what it had to say to me. Its language was curt and 
decisive. ‘Paul,’ it cried, ‘you’ve been three years at the 
bar ; you were called in Michaelmas term, and here’s Mi- 
chaelmas term once again. Of the thousand pounds with 
which you started in life you have left barely a hundred. 
I don’t complain that you have been an idle fellow, but 
you have been what is still more obnoxious to society — an 
unfortunate one. You haven’t received a single fee.’ 

My Condition, having uttered this severe reproach, 
said no more, but continued to stare at mo for a full quarter 
of an liour. At the expiration of that time, trusting, I sup- 
pose, that 1 was sensible of my criminality, its aspect gra- 
dually became less distinct. I fell into a reverie as to the 
general decline of litigation, the chances that happier juniors 
had enjoyed lifty years ago, when men were move comba- 
tive than now with regard to property, when there were no 
county courts in which attorneys were permitted to address 
juries, when protracted revels inflamed the blood, and pri- 
vate outrage or public turbulence often challenged the in- 
terference of the law. Tlicse comparatively restrained and 
peaceful times bore, it seemed to me, as hardly upon us of 
the robe as a salubrious climate and sanitary regulations 
would do upon our brethren of the chronometer and canc. 
Then I thought how unfortunate we lawyers wore in the 
limitations of legal wrong, how many offences and injus- 
tices were, alas, neither actionable nor indictable — opinions 
coei’ced by wealth, honest natural impulses thwarted by the 
tyrannies of custom or fashion, wounds inflicted on the 
hearts of patient suflerers by the selfishness that wears the 
mask of decorum and respects appearances. As I continued 
to muse, various instances of such wrong rose before my 
imagination ; and I was in a condition betwixt dream and 
reverie, when the several pictures that flitted before my 
mind's eye were gradually resolved into an obscure back- 
ground, from which a sort of chaotic presence seemed slowly 
to emerge, until at length it stood before mo in the well- 
defined likeness of a human figure. 

fiffwre was of the male sex, rather above the mid- 
dle height, and slightly tending to obesity* An open 
brow, a frank blue eye, and a projectkig chin, gave a deci- 
sive, but not unamiable character to the face. The blue | 


frock-coat, the rather low hat, and the neat gaiters, were 
all of good material, but of the plainest fashion. The use- 
ful was evidently the chief element in his attire, but the 
becoming had not been wholly disregarded. The umbrella 
held in the right hand was substantial and capacious, but 
the knob was of polished ivory. The countenance and the 
dress of this personage at once recalled to me my familiar 
acquaintance, Mr. John Bull ; but there was about my pre- 
sent visitor a certain air of refinement which does not al- 
ways distinguish Mr. Bull’s physiognomy. 

The figure removed his hat and bowed; I motioned 
him to a chair, which he took. Having scrutinised me for 
a minute, his lips parted, and Tie said aloud, ‘ Mr. Placet, 
you arc, I believe, in want of a client ?* 

This was direct enough, certainly, but the tone was not 
discourteous. 

‘ Mem acu ictUjisti^ — ^you have hit the nail on the head, 
sir,* I answered recklessly. 

‘ Then I trust wo shall suit each other, for I am sorely 
in want of an advocate. In me, sir, you behold one of the 
most injured of beings.’ 

‘ Of what do you complain ?’ I asked. 

! * Of libel, gross, aggi*avatcd, constant libel. Wiile my 

calumniators treat me with every show of respect, and rarely 
mention me but with praise, they daily accuse mo of the 
most degi-ading conduct, and misuse my name to sanction 
the meanest ends.’ 

‘ Bo good enough to specify your gi'icvances.* 

‘ Right 1 nothing like being practical,’ said my inter- 
locutor. ‘ Well, to begin the list, a young girl of twenty 
died yesterday of a lingering disease. No physician could 
detect its source ; but I knew it, and had I been allowed, 
could have saved her. She was betrothed two years ago 
to a young man of slender means, but possessed of the 
I talent and energy which rarely fiiil of success. A creature 
without any aim in life, except his own selfish indulgences, 
without any wit except to purvey them, with no sense of 
beauty except that which appeals to the gi’oss eye, nor any 
sense of morality beyond the avoidance of open vice, ap- 
peared upon the scene. He was rich, however ; and this 
one qualification in the eyes of the giiTs guardian stood for 
every other. Adroitly enough, to accomplish an ill-assorted 
match, this guardian fomented a casual misunderstanding 
between liis 'ward and the man of her choice. He prevented 
the chance of explanation by removing her to a distance, 
and by intercepting the letters of her lover. The grief thus 
engendered was the malady of which she died; and the guilt 
of her guardian in my eyes was scarcely less heinous than that 
of murder. At all events its consequences wore as fatal. Yet, 
abhorring his detestable stratagems from 'my very soul, the 
author of tlicin had the effrontery to charge them upon my- 
self, and to say that he acted by my express advice, lie 
said tliat Common Sense — that, sir, is my name — dictated 
and justified hi^ conduct.’ 

1 felt some awe at finding myself in tlie presence of so 
renowned a personage, and, at first, some surprise at the 
emotion wliich he betrayed. 

Tliat, Mr. Placet,’ he continued, * is one example of 
the slanders habitually heaped upon me. Let mo give you 
another instance. You have heard of Norris Fairplcdgc, 
M.P,, who is now considered a rising politician. At the 
beginning of his career, Norris was — or at least aiqicared to 
be — sincere, ardent, and high-minded. He seemed by in- 
stinct to know the right, and to detect the wrong through 
all its disguises of custom and expediency. He obeyed the 
maxim of a contemporary poet, — 

Call all thing* 

By thoir right names.’* 

He could admire genius at first hand, and while the laugh . 
was against it. Ho could recognise a patriot, whether le^- 
ing the forlorn hope against oppression, or curbing some 
blind impulse of popular frenzy. I tell you, Mr. Placet, 
there was a time when he would have met a blaze of stars 
on the breast of a traitor without a wink, and when a ropo 
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round tlio neck of a true man would not have repelled him ; 
when virtue was virtue with him, and sin sin ; when mur- 
der, for instance, was murder, whether it slunk in a smock 
along tho hedge, or rode, as at Naples, over a recking cause- 
way in a blood-splashed crown. 

‘ At the time I speak of, Norris Fairplodgo was not a 
party man. Mind, Mr. Placet, I do not now raise the ques- 
tion whether party be or be not a valuable institution, I 
may perhaps see no reason why tho barge of state should be 
pulled noAv by left oars only, and anon by right oars only. 
I may think there is some time lost, some danger incurred, 
by the onesidedness of tho motion, and suspect that tho 
boat would go on more rapidly and more safely were all 
hands to pull together. Put lot the rowers bo in earnest, 
they will make way somehow. My complaint of Fuirpledge 
is, not that bo ended in being a])artisan, but that he became 
one, although he disbelieved in party. 

‘ “ Sec,” said bis friends, “ Non-is is a fellow of first-rjito 
ability. JJe rarely speaks without fixing attention. His I 
views, though held to he singular, arc universally discussed, 1 
and here and there lie gains a convert. But he will never 
liavc any influence, never rise to a leading position, because 
no party can count upon him. Why should they serve him 
who won’t servo them?” “Norris,’' they remonstrated, 

“ whether you have faith in party or othcr\vise, you must 
join it even lo cany your own ends. My dear Norris, do ho 
advised — do listen to Common S'mse; Common Sense de- 
mands this of you.” Now, Mr, Placet, that was a lie. 

‘I was never consulted upon the subject, or when those 
sugared poisons — influence and position — wereiirst adminis- 
tered, I should Inave urged an antidote. “ Norris,” I should 
have said, “ho true to your convictions. They may be right 
or wrong, but while yon hold ibem, bo true to them. Grant, 
for argument, that man’s first motive is happiness, who can 
bo liajipy that ceases to bo true? Tho smile of power and a 
largo following — wliy, say that they liavo a certain value; yet 
take lieed, my dear hoy, of the price. What would you say 
of an epicure who should secure his dainty on tho condition 
of losing his ajipetiio, or of a Sybarite who should aec(‘ptan 
ague as the ])riee of perpetual sunshine ! Now a sound con- 
science and true sjunpathics, wliat arc these to the heart 
hut its very blood — the generon.s blood, on which its relish 
and enjoyment dcjienil? Don’t bo a fool; don’t sell your- 
self for your condition.” That’s what I, Common Sense, 
should have said ; yet 3 'ou sec, Mr. Placet, how I liavo been 
traduced.' 

‘ Your case is indeed a hard one,’ I remarked. 

‘If you think so from these samples, what,’ he asked, 

‘ wonbl you say to the whole ? It would be siiuidc truth to state I 
that there never was a great discovery resisted, nor a great 
discoverer persecuted — never a generous impulse sacrificed 
to a selfish one — never a heart or oonscieiico Immolated to 
Mammon — never an immortality bartered for the gauds of 
the hour, but my sanction was alleged for it. Were a tithe 
of what is told of me true, I should ho an eintome of all that 
is base in tho universe. In my name the Inquisition me- j 
naced Galileo ; in my name v/ild-hcasts have boon let loose 
upon martyrs, scaffolds built for them, fagots kindled.' 
Common Sense — it was said — will teach their followers to 
beware of fire and sword. In more modern times, the men 
who laughed Harvey and Jcnner to scorn, boasted that I 
gave them their cue. Wlicn people v/cre hung for all thefts ! 
above ninepence, I was lield by gi’avo citizens of that day 
to insist upon the practice, and to be outraged at tho mere 
hint of its discontinuance. I am still supposed to scoff at 
the newest developments in art, policy, science, and medi- 
cine, and to dismiss facts as of no accouut.whcn they oppose 
customs. At this very moment, in some states of America, 

1 am i<?ignccl to bawl myself hoarse on behalf of slavery; 
and, even in England, to drop occasioiftil whispers £vs to tho 
danger of interfering with that patriarchal system. 

‘1 have (lone, Mr. Placet,’ continued the speaker; ‘and 
I may now inquire whether every known case of slander is 
not trifling and tolerable compared with mine ?’ 


His grievances, I confessed, were unprecedented. 

' * They would drive me mad, sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘ wore I 
any body else. But 1 am patient by nature ; and would not 
I even complain if I did not hope for a remedy. I trust you 
see your way to one, Mr. Placet ?’ 

I was obliged to shake my head, and own that our law 
courts had no jurisdiction. 

‘ But surely a court of equity — * 

‘ Can give no relief in this case,’ I answered. 

‘And this is England,’ exclaimed the injured appari- 
tion, — ‘England, where every wrong is fabled to have its 
remedy I’ Ho rose in wrath. 

A sudden liglit flashed upon me. ‘ Stay, sir,* I exclaim- 
ed ; ‘ there is, perhaps, a coui‘t that may do you justice, — 
a court that has of(,cii interposed to protect or to punish 
where legal tribunals can do neither. What do you say to 
the Court of Literature ?’ 

‘An excellent suggestion,’ cried my interlocutor. ‘Do 
you practise there ?’ 

‘I should be quite willing to plead,’ I said, ‘for so dis- 
tinguislied a client.’ * 

‘ You will do jmur best for me, I am sure,’ he replied. 
‘ You will try to set forth, in plain terse English, the facts 
which T have related. I can bring hosts of witnesses ; and 
you will he careful, Mr. Placet, to correct one grievous mis- 
take respecting me, tho fountain-head, as I take it, of the 
injuries that have almost oversvhelmcd me. Y^ou will tell 
judge and jur^' that it is a gross wrong and a dire fidlacy 
to suppose that 1, Common Sense, have a natural enmity to 
(senilis and Conscience. I know that I work in a lower 
range than they, but not in a hostile one. So far from 
scoffing at them, I^iould hold my calling worthless unless 
they inspired it. From them come the impulses which I 
shape into action. They are the mind, I the hand. They 
inspire the ideal, I chisel the stone. Say, in a word, that 
it is the pride of Common Sense, not that ho decries the 
beautiful and the true, but that ho translates them into the 
actual.’ 

I promised to do my utmost; the figure put forth its 
hand, and I ahnost seemed to feel its grasp. After a while 
it appeared to relax, and lineament and outline of my visitor 
melted slowly into air.” 

Here Paul’s narrative ceased. 

“ And do you really intend,” I asked, “ to advocate tho 
cciuse of this unsubstantial client in the court aforesaid ?” 

“ Decidedly,” answered my friend. 

“Then pray consider me as a sort of attorney of the 
court,” 1 said ; “ and accept from mo a ‘ retainer.’ ” 

He merrily consented, and we devoted our last glass of 
Bousillon to tho health of Common Sense and to the speedy 
discomfiture of his traducers. 



DR. ARNOTT’S GRATE. 


It is, we believe, now nearly two 
years since Dr. Arnptt’s grate was 
introduced. Yet, as a people, we 
are so tardy to receive improve- 
ments, that wo may safely affirm, 
the new invention, though of prov- 
ed excellence, is still unknown in 
the majority of homes. The “new 
fact” is a plant of slow growth with 
us, as well, it seems, in comfort as 
in less abstract matters. We should 


fig. 1. 
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like in the present case to hasten its development by what 
fostering wo can afford. 

Forty years ago, loud was the public satisfaction in the 
regUter^grakte , — that wonderful and comfortable improve- 
ment on the open chimney, which till then had yawned above 
all fires equally in kitchen and drawing-room. Wo now 
look back upon what must then have been no trifling an- 
noyances, — the smoko that came in gusts into the room, 
and the warm air that would make its escape through the 
wide throat waiting for it, causing a proportionate current 
of cold air towards the fireplace. Were people ever warm 
in the wintry weather of those days? If they were, it 
must have surely been at a vast expense of fuel, time, and 
temper. 

Count Buiuford came to the rescue, and taught us some- 
thing of the true principle on wliieh chiillneys and fireplaces 
sliould be constructed. He brought the Kack of the fire- 
place further forward ; liad the jambs so inclined that they 
miglit reflect more heat into the room ; and llien, by bring- 
ing the grate itself forward and raising the now back over 
Ihe mantel, tiie throat of the chimney was contraotod, 
the draught increased, and the gi'cator uum])er of smoky 
chimneys cured. Also, by lowering the bottom of the 
grate to within a few incflies of the floor, the lower part 
of the room was cfToetually wanned; and by using very 
little iron in their construction, and fitting the interior with 
liro-brick, llnjy threw out considerably more heat and made 
better fires. The old-fashioned register-grates, to wdnch the 
.Hmnlbrd improveiinuits have not been adapted, arc large, 
heavy, and stately aflairs, apparently made with a view to 
burning the utmost pos.siblo cpiantity of coal, and thereby to 
obtain the smallest possible amount of heat. The theojy 
(ill which modern fire-ranges have long b(fcn constructed is 
exactly the contrary ; and l>r. Arnott’s smokc-consiimhig 
iire-grato, more than any we arc acquainted with, certainly 
appears to comhino the various requisites, viz. simplicity of 
plan, economy of fuel, and cflicaey in its operation. 

fl'hc judnciplc consists in I’cplcnishmg the fire from under- 
■iif'utlt, instead of by the usual plan. In this manner the 
smokij lias to jiuss tlirougli iv body of red-hot coal, and is 
ihcrofore entirely consumed, leaving only the invisible gases 
to puss up the chimney. Smoke and soot are thus avoided, 
and much additional heut obtained. * 

fl’he coal (of which 2-lU)S, wo were informed, is sufficient 
for the (lay’s supply of a large*sizcd grate) is placed in a 
I'ox, nearly air-tiglit, liclow the fire-hars. An upright plate 
reaches fi-oin the .lowest bur to the ground ; and being fixed, 
clo.s(5S this in front. The fire-brick back and sides of the 
grate form the back and sides of the fire-box. A plain 
plate of iron is substituted for the grating upon which the 
coal rersts in ordinary fireplaces, and by a very simple con- 
trivance, is raised and lowered at pleasure. This plate 
forms the bottom of the fire-box, and when it is lowered to 
— 8 17 — j its extreme depth 
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there is a space of 
eight inches between I 
it and the lowest fire- j 
bar. The coal is | 
thrown over the fire- ' 
bars into this box till 
it is filled. Wood and 
cinders are sx^road 
over' the coal, and 
the fire is then light’ 
cd at the top; an 
operation which, it is 
assorted, takes Jess 
time and trouble than 
by tho ordinary plan. 
The coal in tne fire- 
box, although in con- 
tact with tho ignited 
coal above it, docs 
‘'not burn until raised 


above the box and exposed to the air. Therefore, when 
the fire has burned to tho level of the lower bar, a 
lever has to be inserted into an aperture in the lower 
part of the gi-ate, which, by raising the iron-plate in tho 
fire-box, forces up the body of coal, and a supply sufliciout 
for three or four hours is obtained. This is all that has to 
be done every time tho fii*c needs replenishing, until the 
whole of tho coal in the fire-box is cemsumed. The fire is 
thus perfectly under control, and may bo increased or di- 
minished, as occasion may require, with j^erfect facility. 
Instead of the usual register-door in the chinmoy, there is a 
regulating damper, with a dial^)late and index in front ; and 
by simply turning tho latter tlm draft and the degree of 
heat is regulated at will. Thus, by partially closing the 
damper, the fire may be kept burning for several hours with- 
out any attention whatever. 

These .seem to he tho predominant advantages of this very 
higenious invention. TJie saving of fuel, we are informed, is 
MO less than from forty to fifty per cent. And since scarcely 
any smoke or soot is produced, chinmey-sweeping is ren- 
dered almost entirely unncccssaiy. It gives little trouble, 
is essentially cleanly in its operation, and the mode of sup- 
plying tlic coals by means of the lever is scarcely less sim- 
ple than the act of stirring an ordiiniry fire with the poker. 
Tliua any lady can accomplish it with due ease, and tho 
ucoessity for a coal-scuttle (an unsiglitly object at best) in 
the room is abolished. 

It is to be supposed, that as this inventioii comes more 
into general use its price will bccoiiie proportionately popu- 
lar, At present the first outlay required is somewhat larger 
than usual ; though it must of course he remembered that it 
is aftcrward.s more than repaid.by saving in tho fuel. Still, 
to d large proportion of people, to whom this economical 
and convenient fire-grate would bo most valuable, the out- 
lay required is a consideration which might at first debar 
them from its use. W(3 would gladly ace the invention 
widely known and applied, as we believe its use would tend 
towards tho comfort, cleanliness, and licalthfulncss of our 
houses. 

of the Diagrams^ — ^Fig. 1. Shows a front 
view of the grate, with the frame u o))ening into tho ashpit 
and lot into tho front hearth ; r is tho knob for lowering 
tho oual-box ; e the damper. 

Fig. 2. Shows how the brickwork is to be carried up 
behind the stove-front, and how tlio pit is to be fonued. 
A is the ash-pit ; n the iron-plate supporting the ratchet- 
wheel and catch ; c the movable bottom of the coal-box ; 
E tho dumper. 

COUETESY AND KINDNESS. 

Courtesy, among “ well-bred” people, would seem to be a 
matter of course, and good-nature is not an uncommon cha- 
racteristic of a larger class. But kindness is something more 
than either of these, involving and appealing to higher in- 
stincts and rarer feelings. Ti'uc kindness is almost always 
courteous, because gentleness and sympathy teach it to be 
ao 5 but the converse of tho rule hardly holds good. The 
aUowS of politeness may be taught, and may be so well 
learwod as to pass muster in that society -which rarely peers 
beneath the smooth surfaces of things. Good-nature, t(Jo, is 
often a shallow, and sometimes even a selfish characteristic. 
It iinpliofi the x^ossession of neither sympathy, tact, nor 
tliougntfhlness; of which qualities kindness is but the natural 
manifestation. What we call good breeding in individuali 
is stiiiply that kindness of manner which makes us at once 
fool easy in tboir society, ijlcmsed with them, and freed from 
troublusomo consoioiisncss of oiirHolves. I hat samo solf- 
oonsciousiicss is probably at the root of two-thirds of the 
uwkwardimss and ill-brceJiiig that wc meet with. It teaches 
an artificial or “studied” manner, than which nothing is 
more unconifijrtablo or absurd to behold. Also, since they 
wdio labour under the jn-cssqre of self-consciousness cannot 
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possibly have time to think 
of any thing else, there can 
exist none of that kind feel- 
ing which is quick to perceive 
and take thought for the feel- 
ings of those around theiii. 
Thus the very fundamental 
element of good breeding is 
lost. But where this discrimi- 
nating kindness of heart is 
joined to naturalness of man- 
ner, there will always bo genu- 
ine, even if not conventional, 
courtesy. Good feeling speedily 
teaches good manners. 

Kindness is, in fact, sym- 
pathy made manifest. But it 
must bo admitted that, grant- 
ed tlic feeling of kindness, the 
desire to be kind docs not ne- 
cessarily secure its o^vn ful- ^ 
filmcnt. Something is needed ^ 
besides, of that subtle essence 
wo call tact, that happy com- 
bination of delicate instinct 
and quick intelligence which 
enables us to evince our sym- 
pathy or kindliness iu the 
manner best suited to the idio- 
syncrasy of the recipient. This 
especially applies to our inter- 
course with absolute or com- 
parative strangers. The most 
obtuse learn in time to ada])t 
themselves, in some measure 
at least,, to those constantly 
around them. Moreover, our 
friends, and those who know 
us well, will generally give 
credit for, kind intention, even 
when .wo fail in cflect. But 
with those wlio know us little, 
we have at once all to learn 
and every thing to teach. It 
is in such cases that what we 
mean by “good breeding” 
helps us out of the difliciilty. 

hbr instance, it is not kind, 
and therefore is not courteous, 

' to bo jover-deiiionstrative witli 
a reserved person, or over-retl- 
cent to one whose own warm 
open heart asks for answering 
frankness. Nor need wc fur 
feit one iota of what is wovLli 
preserving ofour individuality 
by thus adapting ourselves to 
the dificring characteristics of 
those around us. It would do 
very few of us any harm if we 
all rubbed each other’s an- 
gles down*’ in this way. The 
reserved may bo assured it 
W'ould bo a wholesome disci- 
pline for them to practise can- 
dour; while the demonstrative 
would do well somotimek to 
set a guard upon their too 
great readiness to say and do. 

Fiimlly, there is one simple 
and all-sufHcing rule to bear 
in mind in this as in many 
another case. Love lends to 
most of us “ tact,” forethought, • 
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knowledge. Where wo love, 
we understand, and can make 
ourselves understood. It is 
this which imparts to the sim- 
plest the faculty of so placing 
himself in the position of his 
neighbour, that he instinctive- 
ly divines the course of speech, 
manner, and action, which will 
bo most grateful and beneficial 
to him. It is hardly enough 
to “do unio otliers as wc 
would they should do unto 
us;” we must try to “ do un- 
to others as we would they 
should do unto us — t/ we 
were in their place'' The first 
is the letter of Christian mo- 
rality, which may servo to 
save ourselves. Tho addition 
is in the spirit of Christian 
kindness, which may, and does 
many a time, save our bre- 
thren. 


CORllESPONDENCK 

A coitiu5si’ONi>ENT says — writ- 
ing on the subject of Home — 
“I would entreat people to 
judge others by their acts, and 
not by preconceived theories 
of character; and especially in 
ctlucaiion, to sufler a child's 
mind and heart to unfold it- 
self, and not attempt to bo 
wiser than nature, and pro- 
nounce on tho form and clni- 
racter of the tree before tlio 
cotyledons arc fully developed. 
To believe that persoins who 
are not exactly *muih to or- 
der' may yet have good, great, 
and noble qualities. Not to 
attempt to make an oak bear 
snowdrop-flowers, or a honey- 
suckle become a forest-tree ; 
but, like tho skilful gardener, 
endeavour to rear each purti- 
oular species to the highest 
degree of perfection it is capa- 
ble of attaining. 

“ 1 would warn teachers 
of youth, that if they cannot 
bring to the task of instruc- 
tion a mother’s heart, — a foun- 
tain of ptTiiciacX love, ever 
gushing up to wash away 
all remembrance of children’s 
faults and follies ; if they arc 
not prepared for all sdf-sacri- 
fice, to labour looking for m 
reward , — tho which if they can 
do, a thousandfold will it be re- 
turned into their bosom,— they 
should, in God’s name, forbear 
the attempt; and send chil- 
dren to school, wliere at least 
they will bo under one uni- 
form discipline bearing on all 
alike, and not daily taunted 
with their dependence and 
their ingi’atitude.” 
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iiWn no ptM im tIM wo lOoiiA to diocUM iha l^nliui of Hr. 
Plokauft io iU fimiiidk otir readers^ ifith » mido 

to Ubo lioagoa wfidoh they inhabit, or to introdiioo all the 
laen&bani of a family oxrole to oaoh other, would be about aa 
Wige tmd agomary aa to play the maater of the oor^cnaiog 
betweon the oreat^ona of the novelist and the public. The 
cWaclera and scenea of this vnritor have bei 0 <»nie| to an ex- 
tenl of m all previona eases, part of our actual 

lifOv Tbah^ i^diriduaUties, i/^etber mental or external, are 
aa familiar to us.aa those of our most intimate associates or 
bur mbat frequent resorts. We recall the circumstaucos of 
Mr. Hchwipk^s lawsuit, — ^the flight of Oliver Twist from the 
wpi'khause,-^the,atre0t8 through which 6yk^ was hunted 
down*-*r*the day on which Fagin Was tried, --^the date at which 
the child Domoey passed firoin us, in yery much the same 
way that we go back to the publid or household scones and 
events of our daily experience. A man may think equally 
that times have changed with him, and that he has grown 
so much older, since the year in which his last child was 
clhristenod, or that in which little Nelly died. 

It is not too much to say, that were the labours of Mr.*' 
Dickens suspended for aoy length of time, we should miss 
something, far deeper than an accustomed mental luxury. 
There would be an interruption not only to the oujoyments 
but to the characteristics of our social life — a strangeness 
and avoid surpassed only in degree by those real vicissitudes 
that thwart most keenly our hopes and oiur attachments. 

Disclaiming, as we have said, any design to examine 
systematically works which have exerted such an induenoe, 
it is still of deep interest to ascertain how that influonoe has 
been acquired. 

Perhaim such a question may be briefly answered thus — 
Mr. Dickens is the most popular writer of his age because 
he represents par excellence all tliat is striking and most 
that is. admirable in its tendencies. 

. It is an age of stirring, life j and the canvas of its chief 
pamter teems with characters and incidents. Prodigal in- 
vention illustrates in him the same law of these times that 
reveals Itself in our enterprise and our manufactures. His 
genius ewates, as our machinery produces and os our com- 
merce traffics, by wholesale. It is an age of rapid action. The 
engines whose wheels perform oUr labour typify by their 
velocity the rate at which man himself is moving. • Steam 
abi'idgos vast distance to a comparative span; yist steam 
itself lags behind Jniman thought and des|re. 

Hero again Mr. Dickens is in harmony with his age. | 
The number of l|is creations is not more remai'kable than 
the rapidity with which they m’e generated. Often it is but I 
a phraiw, an image, touch, and they burst into palpable in- ! 
dividuality. As with bne of the most wonderful processes ^ 
of science peculiar to’ our day, so is it with his mind. The 
object stains before it, thb rays of mental light f®dl, and lo, 
the portrait times, let it be added, with another result 
idi^ntical with that of photography'-— the exaggeration of 
some baltent point in the original 
' Xitaving material for moral analogios, none o«i doubt, 
that whatever the failings of this century, its spirit is emi- 
nently genial. ^ To combine, to reconcile, to wave small dif* 
m Ipybur of essential unities, is perhaps its noblest 
: ps ^ deduce some ultifllate guod fh>in all mediate i 
evil m Jhe finest bias efits phUosophy. Here, above all, 
is m^est 13»e qoimurr^ of the noteUsrs genius with the 

aMii ^ the hp IB&ii. .to Asttfe .potrst 

have been to iwter kindly affections, 
P*Wdioss arising from difference ef view or of 
to teach all true men the eammon oneness that 
ahtagonSism, to rihow not only the 
dUtybtitths charm and the Wenwdiieas of.self*sacrifiee, to 
%^ ****^ iu genuine in mental or mmal 

mifenhltwea afeiviUsatimi 
m mim and want These aims, 


fiowisjjgiiet so nntdh perhaps from set intent as from the . 
affluent nature of the man, live in forms that arrest every 
mod^ reader, and exert a power os wide as their contact, 
fftfqh has boon the general iasud in social morals of Mr. 
DiokenB? jabouTB. • . ^ 

, There jars cases, it is true, in which his mode of em- 
bodying these ideals is unequal, even contrary to his de- 
sign. The rapid impulse, we think, sometimes bouuds ti)- 
wards its goal without fully'oounting the obstructions in its 
oouiise. Cf these exceptions in the works of such a writer 
it behoves us to take note. Monon’s surrender of her lover 
to heSr mster in the Battle e/Bifa may serve as an example. 
Here the intention is to sho^ self-sacrifice iu its purest form. 
Marion renounces the dearest hope of hiSr own life for the 
happiness of another. . Nothing, could bpvo bepn more ad- 
mirable, had the sacrifice been one which she had a right to 
make. But* love, if it deserve the name, involves consi- 
derations highesr oven than happiness. It involves the puri- 
fication as well os the joy ef the lioart.* ,It hallows the 
whole being, that it may be a worthier offering to tlie be- 
loved. It unseals the spriugs of gratitude to Him who has 
made it capable of its bliss ; and its strain, which begins in 
joy, merges into worship. Its mottd is : 

Learn by mortal yearning to ascend. 

Seeking a higher objeot,*’^ 

We do not believe, then, that any loving woman, for the 
happiness of another, Should voluntarily resign an influence 
that holds as much of sanctity as of delight. To do so is 
to part not with her havings merely, but With tlie best con- 
ditions of her being. Wo take^ this objection quite inde- 
pendently of thp more obvious one that Marion could have 
no warrant to tamper with her loveFs rights iu the matter, 
to gamble, in a word, with the happiness of one who had 
solemnly intrusted it to her keeping.. All ends well in the 
tale, but it might have been, otherwise in life. 

Let us not be thought ungrateful to a writer who has . 
perhaps given more pleasure and effected more good than 
any of his contemporaries, if, while discussing his genial 
influence, we point out another instance of its casual limi- 
tations. 8o earnest is the ablmrrence in which Mr. Dickens 
holds pretension and cant, so averse is he from the shows of . 
dignity and piety when they do not imply realities, that ho 
has sometimes been led to deal with the conventional forms 
of these qualities as if Such forms were never combined with 
the qualities themselves. W© would be second to none in 
heartily applauding the embodied protests of Hr. Dipkcij|^ 
against the formalist who conceals rancour or selfishness 
under the masks of sauctity and respectability, or against 
the man who, on the more ground eff station, arrogates a 
supremacy that has no root in charaeter. But if, on the 
one hand, conventional signs do not nebossarily imply cor- 
responding attributes, neither, on the other band, do they 
necessarily imply the want of such attributes. The casua 
are not only possible, but frequent*^ in which a devout pro- 
fession is illustrated by a dsitout life, and in which titular 
distinctions coexist with real nobility of heart. Men may 
even have reli^on on their lips and not ho Ohadliaruls at 
the core. The persoB wbo is sensitive as to his r©s|.wcta. 
bility is not inevitably a Pecksniff j and there are ** women 
of fiithily" who would contrast very favourably with a Mrs. 
Qowod.! It would be absurd to suppose that a writer with 
the charity and observation of Mr. Dickens had overlooked 
the better examples of the classes indicated ; but he rarely, 
if ever, paints them. To ignore their existence ie aluib^ 
eqrflvalciit to denying it. ' . * 

, Turning in another characteristic of the age, itS; mathefl , , ' 
propetuiity to the real,* we awive at one of the most 
features of Mr. Dickens’ genius. His persons are. rbU; not . 
Unly^-as vulgar parlance has it — ^to the very tipB their 
fingers,” but to their very garments and hpp^ageil. Tlie 
memorable umbrella of Mrs. Gamp is a^part of her i^ntlty. 
His soenoi, again, teem not only . with the mosi -Mthfnl 
aspects minute details of«nat«tse, but fhinge. in them- • 




imim ikieohanical and airtificial quickened with indifi* 
dual ^t&lity. Not ohljfT—to take oxaiapltw from one page 
of Martin Ohnzzttuj ^ — do ** hrbnehes move in skeleton- 
dances” to the “moaning music” of the wind; not only 
does the wind itself from h^gan to bluster/' mid 

cdinmenoe “ ba^ng at the. Wteket and grumbling at . the 
chimney, as if it bullied tdie Jolly bellows [of the forge] for 
doing any thing to order,” then go wreaking its vengeance 
on Such poor Creatureir aS the fkllen leaves, dispersing and 
scattering them that they fly away pell-mell, .... taking 
frantic flights into the air, and playing all manner of extra- 
I . oidinary gambols in’ the extremity of their distress not 
only does tbb wind, native to poetry, thus imitate the moods 
of man, but man's own fabrications reflect him too. As 
anight comes on, lights begin to “glance and wink” from 
cottage-windows, the “ lusty bellows roars ha, ha I to the 
clear Are, which roars ih turn, and bids the sinning sparks 
dance gaily to the merry clinking of the hammers on the 
anvils while the “ impotent swagger of the wind, if it has 
any influence on that hoarse companion (the bellows), it is 
to make him roar his cheerful song the louder.” 

Such is one cluster of instances — snatched from a tree 
that bears myriads— of the author’s , power to invest’ out- 
ward and mechanical forms with human passions and cha- 
racteristics. Description is no term for such writing ; it is 
Vivi^oatidn. It bespeaks that sovereignty of imagination 
which from the plenitude of its own life quickens all things, 
and endows them with its own attributes, — that imagination 
whose trumpet-caiH summons to herself not only the more 
plastic forms of existence, but those of inert matter ; till tribe 
after fribe, tbe elements of nature, her animated pre^ucts, 
and finally rigid substances, that have lost the impress of 
- their birth, and been moulded into vassal shapes for man, — 
the snorting engine, the wheeling vane, the cleaving plough, 
the swollen 6ail,^ne and all flock redeemed to the standard 
of the soul, utter her thoughts, wear her emblems, and pay 
fealty to her by whom and for whom they live. 

I^t no one suppose, then, that Mr. Dickens is less 
genuinely imaginative because the objects which be thus 
inspires with human meanings arc often familiar and gro- 
tesque. The power to do this comes from the strength of 
the creative impulse. The recognised forms of grandeur and 
beauty — the rock, the tree, the river — lie contiguous, as it 
were, to the domain of the human. Though material, they 
are such apt symbols of the mind, that they become her mdst 
natural and facile oracles. But to seize, as Dickens does, 
tmon points so prosaic as the pattern of a carpet, the sign- 
board of a tavern, the flicker of a candle, or the hissing of a 
tea-kettle, and to evoke from them the latent analogies which 
«ubsi8t between the spirit of man and all outward things, is 
a far more diiEcult achievement. In such cases imagina- 
tion speaks to the furthest limits of her empirOi and asserts 
lier widest supremacy. - ' . 

It. should be fully understood, that the reality of Mr. 
Dickens is the direct issue of his imagination. If he could 
. not steep common things in the hues of thought and feeling, 
ihby would at once lose their intense actuality. They come 
to us because we see ourselves in them. Whenever 
tn painting character the writer describes mere outside 
peculiarities that ore no proper types of man's inner con- • 
ditipn, there is. a chance that his spell over us abates. iThus 
we iblflnklthat his over-insistanoe on the mere physical in- 
flnaities sf Mrs. 3bewton, . in Dom6ey» weakens the effect 
of the portrait* tJn^dubtedly the picture is appalling; but 
it is repulsive to the" feelings, because the lean shrivelled 
aspect, the failing memory, and the palsied head, are in them- 
selves results of age; not nf vice ; and although they may of 
. course accompany moral odiousness/lttlm not its necessaiy 
,,, , ,illdi<*JiKotlS. : : 

^ ‘‘Tc^ty of Mgi^kens % startle, tie by interiiing 
^j;;^iect s^w^|| ^j^ian sigbifloance 'is undoubtedly 

scenes 

'fe';.''' y' ’’ . displayed, but we -don^ if -it 

Dike oil gmatest writet«| there. 


k oheifliaM wf hfrn which appeals to 'Uw''|mftS6x^syaiMik j 
external, and anotZier phase which beUmgs to all j 

landscapes an often perfect poems, and exhibit in!Sidk%> J 
feeling, humour, and even rhythm, imalloyed by 
casualties which so often obtrude in aetnal JBCbw|>S^^ 
feet, for instance, is the keeping of the autumnal .pktvrp 
oommencing that seooud chapter of Aforak €SkuMiieto&, from 
which we have already quoted ! In. Jflkoh. JSTcHaae, the mlKBH 
sion at Ohesney Wold looms grand.and .daaHk, like the .figure 
of a knight in armour. . The sketch of David Cepperfleldk 
home, as seen from without, lets us by a few touches into 
the heart of English rurality. To the “ cabined” Londoner 
the description is like a whirl by raii uito the ^midst of 
country air and perfume. The last (October) .Number of 
little Dorriti in which Swiss and Italian, landscapes .are 
depicted with such graphic beauty, proves the painter's eye 
and touch to be no whit impaired. . 

I Passing, in these volumes, from naturo to man, wo meet 
no less frequent examples of a genius purely poetic, David 
Copperiield'B first reminiscOnobs have at times: in their 
minute and picturesque truth the charm both of Oowpor 
and Gfoldsmith, with a force and depth attained by neither* 
*How real they are no one can doubt who recalls the long 
passage by the dark store-room, with its various culinary 
smells ; or the high-backed church-pow, where the child, 
being ordered, as a point of inflexible decorum, to )ook con- 
stantly at the clergyman,— stares until he fear^ he may ho 
“ tempted to say -something out loud,” and wonders what 
would become of him then. Nothing can be more .vivid. 

De Foe might have written such parts of the description ; 
but ho could not have blended with them the red light of 
morning .on the sun-dial, suggesting the boy's mental in- 
quiry whether “ the dial was not glad to tell the time again 
nor the glimpses of natural beauty that turn to amotions ; 
nor, above all, the delicate yot distinct figure of the mother 
that haunts the “long ago” with its sanctity. 

Some incidents of little Nelly’s life,’ again, might have 
been told, though not so well,— even soma of its pathos might 
have been caught, — ^had Mr. Dickens been simply a realist 
in fiction, l^ut it demanded the poet to incarnate in such a 
character the idea of childhood itself— childhood safe in its 
own innocence : 

** i%i6 everlastii:^ promise 
Which no man keeps.” 

This little Nelly, — ^whom the kiss of a Quilp cannot ppl- 
lote, who rides on the showman's cart and feels no shame, 
winding 'her pure course amidst scenes of vice and pain, ' 
yet taking no tint but from, heaven, —she is not a mere unit 
in life, however rich ; but an image of that unconscious 
loving faith which finds its type in childhood,— childhood so 
sacred, that all who would enter., bliss must return io its * 
likeness; 

Once upon this theme of poetical insight, we might drhw 
from the sources before us pages of illustration. We doh 
only afford, however, an example or two mom* First notke • 
how the character of Naucy in Olfoer Tm$t seems mybre 
and more to purify itself before she becomes the victim iff 
Sykes, as |f the stniggling^axhs of a near immortality had , 
pierced for hev the mirky atmosphere of crime. . Turn frcim 
this uktanoe'to the letter of ^^Em.'ly” to Hiim, in ihmkl 
™ which she aimounoes her desertkit : -i* Z mh 
too wicked .to write aboht myself. O, taie eon^/bri {n 
thinking that X am ao hadT Again ; “ God bless idl. 
pray for all ofiten on my kneeis. If he don't bring me haskM ! 
lady, ai4Zd<k't pray for my own seh^ril pray for all/^^l^^ ! ■! 
Words' as these recall to us, as by frai&es, the desperate } 
love; which, while it wrenches the heart4ehdiiyLB l^^thdijr V: 
old ^ops, oannot staneh th^ bleeding heart itseli^ ndiystehe ' ^ 
it forget thd good and the true. The sentence 
italics, in which the girl pleads her own imworiibiness as. a .iv 
consolation to her lover, dives into the vefy idfysses Of Ti 
woman's self-abnegaticm^ Lastly, we wouM anoint to ^ f 
narrative in the same novel o&that aUnm'mblim f 


Tbe ^tal is 

^ ^raiiMr ^ desoriptkm id is a 


Im JparpoBoi' as'aOre^ dnaxm, teaehing 

.. . i orai#>ilfe» imd raii^ our aBpiiadoiui'iowards 


tliriii^lAU. ■ ' - . ^ • • 

'' It Is' tha wemof c^this noble imagination 
under all fSuaihlM' fc^hni, that oommaxido ibr Mr. Diokena 
hio beat i^prooiatum now, and will beat vindicate hia fame 
to jiioiiterity. ' iWe know of no image that more truly aug- 
g^a iiie twofold aapeot of hia ^niua than that of some 
dathedral, whose grotesque' porch ia alive with the roar of 
daily ti^o, but ^thin whose walla ia a aolemn hush and 
a attritom of **dim; reUgiou 0 ^^ that eonaecratea the 
meanest form and the moat sordid garb of those who enter. 

Of this attthor^B^ ^mour we have little apacq left to 
ibmish illustrations, nor is there need that we should do so. 
It is hia moat patent attribute, the one most exhaustingly 
disoujssed ; and its embodiments are known far mom generally 
than the English tongue. Many of its characteristics have 
been already implied in our remarka; and we have chiefly to 
add, that it is of that Shakespearian kind which either, pre* 
senta some deep impulse -or flno trait of our nature under' 
quaint and odd disguises, so that wo are startled to find 
what is essentially , earnest and noble under ludicrous forms, 
or else, witli the subtlest irony, accords to pretension all the 
sho^ and paraphernalia of reality, and proves the empti- 
ness' of the sham by solemnly treating it as a truth. Over- 
flowing with sympathy, discovering every where man's 
identity beneath his diflerences, this humour blends natu- 
rally vriih pathos, and sometimes is pathos. The excitement 
that precedes the entry of Mrs. Oratchit's Christmas-pud- 
ding, the misgivings as to its success, and the exultation 
when that problem is solved affirmatively, make a case in 
point. We know not a more affecting glimpse into the life 
of honest humbfo folk than the interest attached to this 
event of the year. The dish, we may infer, was of small 
dimensions ; and when we are told that ** every body had 
something to say about it, but nobody said or thought U 
W3ti at a BrnaU pudding for a lairgcfamiLy^'^ we.feel that 
kindly tears are a truer comment than laughter. 

^ In width of range no writer of prose fiction has equalled 
Dickens. Never was mind more unindobted and individual ; 
yet from its numerous points of affinity we may well gather 
its comprehensiveness. Cervantes, Le Sage, Moh^re, Be 
Foe, Steele, Fielding, Lamb^ and Leigh Hunt, are in a degree 
akin CO Dickens. Bo is Scott, with whom the later nov^st 
has o^n ^en compared in 'genial and graphig qualities; 
but with these resemblance enw and gives place to contrast. 
Scott is elab<^ate, painstaking, and shrewd; his creations 
grow upon us, his ^neral vein is that of placid enjoyment, 
Mokent^is^rapid, piercing, and arresting. Scott maintains 
the equipoise of character the more fin^y ; Dickens paints 
litt vbaBcefienCies and. its idterraitions the more vnriffiy. 
lU' d^ing with common things, Scott, studies pictur^ue 
wuliuent; and veils the ugly. Dickens, in the same sphere, 
l»liig%eut every fact remorselessly! and trusts for bis vindi- 
cation rbidity. Thb heart of Sobtt beats to fuU tranquil 
health ; tU fliBiclwai.beals also to health, but with throbs 
aceeleMed by impulse* Scott has »aure reyer* 

has by te the 

?ksehsir id^iiica into theiroessenoes. Over the domain of the 


. and memorV : the latter 
Vh^ghwhy at , noon, “not without a yiidon of 


I analyse 

" "■ "■ "^a'®(i»r.,flnd;it would/be nc 

Butin'Otti 
^ sueh'a cempany as^ 

trrlli .iij^ogy} litwBMold 


Sidmpols»Hght.b0 rudely aroused to the realities of life by ^ ^ 
eacountsnug Ralph Nichleby as a creditor ; Captain Cuttle, ; ' 
without a: chanoe of escape, might be confronted by Mrs. 
MaoSdnger; Hr. Toots ^ght be condemned, to the yet ' 
severer of looking th^lady of his affections in the face 

and the-result might be a series of circumstances- agroeablo 
to no but Mr. Tapley. Tet, again we say, how welcome 
should these and hundreds more be, could we receive them ! 

Out of such a throng, we do not affect to value all alike. 
Amongst these are certain of the novelist's antipathies, in 
whom he paints the odious points so exclusively, that they 
become rather qualities than persons. 

~ Moreover, in these cases, Mr. Dickens pursues the 
offender to hk downfall with a fierce exultation which lacks 
something of the pity we might f»el fur l^he very wrecks of 
mankind, — a pity by no means woonsistent with ^he dearest 
perception bf their gmlt. Yet, allowing for all such abate- 
ments, how vast is his contribution to the knowledge of our 
nature and to the disclosure of its workings and sympathies, 1 
Between the babe that has not tasted the cup of experionoe 
and the old man who has drained it,- what varied aspects of . 
life crowd in crime with a redeeming impulse in its bosom ; 

want ennobled by patience and refined by delicate instincts; 

soul of chivalry in the haunts of trade or of coarsest 
labour; womanly tenderness lurking. in rough weather- 
beaten faces ; selfishness masked by polished diplomacy, or 
by the yet more subtle disguise of candid self-avowal ; keen 
wit piercing tinough madness with fitful illuminations ; 
frivolous sportings of the world's puppets on the edge of 
fste, together with forms of manly courage, womanly de- 
votion, and childlike purity girt, with an atmosphere that 
clothes 

** The palpable, and the fomiliar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn^*’ 

and makes us foel that the common world of tO:day is near 
as the romemtic past to God. 

Such teeming wealth of invention as we have indicated, 
not displayed, could only issue from an exuberant vitality 
increasing by its own action. In Mr. Dickens, this over- 
flowing genial life utters itself not alone in litearature, but 
in citizenship. His speeches at public dinners and aovrSea^ 
his aid to social iustitutions, his researches into the condition 
of the poor, his theatrical performances, — ^recreations which 
with others would bo labours, — all flow from tho some 
exhaustless fount of personal energy. What bencyolence 
has guided his efforts, what generous sympathy ho has 
! shown to the literary worker, what manly ground ha has 
I taken as to the claims of literature itself, are* known tq ail. 

As a writer, whether viewed with regard to the ;aumber or 
the truth of his conceptions, it is no hyperbole to call him 
the Shakespeare of familiar life. As. an individufd ho has 
wielded more authority than any previous member of his 
'class, and wielded it for the best ends. 


TttB FOR? OF URI^ 

SiVXBT one who travels in the Pyrenees passes through tho J 
Vall^ d'Aspe td visit the fort of XJrdos ; and wo cannot do 
betta than give a to this excursion, which is a very 
delii^tfrd one* As we are still at Osse, our ways and moans 
ofinro^ssion ore limited; and not seeing clearly how we are 
^ get to tJrdos, wo decide on first of all consulting MlcheUe. ’ 
Now MioheHe is never far off when any one is talking j for she " 
is Oot without hope of picking up waifs and strays of conte^r { 
salidn^ though it may be bold in an unknown tongue* jfei . ^ 
when the sound of voices reaches her, she follows 
door 'of the room from which it issues, and stands, 
resting on one foot, with a dish-cloth in one. hand and'a^ , 
plate in tho other. You Ifiive only to say and " 

she enters and leans against the wall, waiting patiently 
until further appe^ed to. Her first tbraid^, when we ex- 
plain our plan, is a regret that ** papa" M aMmt'; he would 
have been sabh an eknellent gdda knows the 
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valloy atid all the villages so well ; and then the^e would 
have been “fapa’s’* mules and the Aspois saddles, which 
are So comfortable. We object strongly to the Aspois saddles, 
which are constniotod after the fashion of the roof of a 
house. Two pieces of wood iiailc^ together at an angle of 
46®, with an undressed gont's-skin thrown over them, and 
one girth which straps the whole round the animal’s back, 
— -and your steed is saddled, bo it horse, mule, or donke 3 ^ 
SfcirrupH are a luxury unknown, and so is a bridle ; instead 
of the latter, you have a halter, which is generally fastcuod 
to the saddle, to bo used only when the animal is at rest.- 
Mi(jh(iile is very anxious to procure donkeys for us from the 
neighbours : donkeys arc held in greater esteem in the Val- 
Jeo d’Aspe than either horses or mules, and they are, or seem 
to be, better fed and better kept ; tliey are also more tract- 
#ible and intelligent tban do»i\*oys one sees almost any where 
else, ytill, we cannot undertake a journe}'^ of sixteen miles 
to Urdus, and sixt(?eu home again, on donkey's and Aspois 
saddles. Michelle makes sundry otlicr propositions, in the 
hope of so arranging tlio expedition that the Tourro family I 
3nay get 8om(?thing by it. Finding at length that this is 
useless, she advises us to go to Bt^dous, and see if M. Bonza ' 
has still got a four-wheeled chaise, which is very cornfort- 
ablo, and may please us, as we. do not like to he shut up in 
the ciilechii. And she advises us stroiiglj'^^ to secure the 
services of M. Bonza himself, as the horses know him, and 
are less likely, 'when he drives, to indulge the ptumliar pro- 
})ensity French horses havt‘ for running unexjwctedly into 
a lield or up a by-roact 

The last accidtmt of any conserjiionoo happened, she tells 

us, to M. le General M , wlio was going to inspect the 

fort at UrdoH, and who stayed at Ilcdoua to breakfast and 
change hoi’ses. AVb(‘n la; started, the horses ran np a lane 
and ups(;t th(5 carrioge ; and M. ^le Gcmeral was so much 
biu't that he reinained at Bedoua for ton days, and then rc- 
tnrJK'd to Olt'roii. 

I'he same thing happened to M. Ic Capitaino, now at the 
fort, who was twice tlir(»wn out by M. Bonza’s refractor}’’ 
hdrsiis; and after the sciiond time ho declined proceeding 
in a carriage, and was caiTied on a kind of litter by four 
.men. 

Pleasant anticipations of the probable* or possible termi- 
nation of our journey trouble us 'for a few riiinutos only ; 
and then wo walk ov(!r to our friends the Boiizas, and pre- 
pare to fitart ; our round little friend chuckling and laughing 
over the delinquencies of liis horses a.s though there were a 
Joke in Uiem. We set olT amid the moat deafening crackings 
of llu', whip and “ ya-ifps” from M. Bonza, and very narrowly 
escape the catastrophe which befell M. le Gcn/iral. As, ho'W'- 
ever, wx are prepared for sudden lurches, we all hold on; and 
M. Bonza knows his horse and its tricks, and has an eye on 
it. ’J’he other eye he keeps for “Ics dames,” as ho tells us 
w ith a laugh that ficts us all laughing, as the laugh of a 
merry little lat man ahvays docs. “ The ladies,” ho says, 
“like attention so he shouts to them across the Helds, and 
makes his voi<x reach to the top of distant hills, or cuts at 
the young girls Avith his whip as ho passes them on the 
road ; they like that bettor than nothing, he tells you with 
iuiotlicr laugli. The Bonza family are altogether exceptional, 
and arc looked on by their neighbours with feelings of ad- 
miration and envy. They monopolise all the superfluous 
flesh and all the exuberance of spirits in the vallc}" ; and 
those lean sad-looking peasant-women, who old an;l 
ill-favoured almost from childhood, look up from under the 
heavy burdens tboy cany on their heads, or rest from their 
hard field-lalK)Ur, and watch M. Bonza as long as he is in 
sight. We shall sec comparatively few men; they are all 
away cutting wood and burnmg charcoal in the pino-forcsts, 
or heuThug flocks of sheep and goats on the mountains, 
whore Uioy will remain until the^suromer iff over. Listen 
to that tinkling of bells, and watch the cloud of white dust 
that hovers over the road behind ust It is a shepherd and 
his sheep; wo will wait and watch them pass. Krst of all 
comes the Hhephord; he lias on a brown **herret**— the broad 


cap of the mountaineers— a jaOk^t of home^un ^ h*o^ 
woollen cloth, and knee-breeches of the same. His Stiodih* 
lags, without feet and with the khiiiiked 6iU ronnd the 
are the same as those he is knitting as he walks along 
footed. Over his shoulder are slung tili^eailts pirns for 
milking and making cheese; and liis black hair, out short 
and close ifi the front, hangs in long curls down his bick. 
What a magnificent Pyrenean dog is that by hiS side, With 
its broad chest and shoulders I It is almost the colour of 
the sheep, and quite as largo. Two of these dogs, M. Bonza 
tells us, will attack a bear, and one con kill a wolf. 

Next follows a donkey, laden with more tins, aiid cans, 
and with “sundries” tied in a sack; doubtless the necessaries 
of life for the shepherd during the next few months. His 
time in the mountains will bo occupied in milking his ewes 
and making cheeses, and his food will consist of porridge of 
maize-meal — “brouillie,” as they call it — and whey and sour 
milk. Every three weeks or month his wife or daughter, or 
some neighbour, will join otlier wives or daughters going to 
other shepherds, and they will drive up two or three donkeys 
carrjniig “meture” (the loaves of Indian corn), a small stock 
of vcgtitables ftir soup, and the garlic, which they think so 
good, that they tell you a crust of bread rubbed with garlic 
is a dinner tit for a king. The donkeys, on their return, will 
bring clown cheeses ol* goat’s milk and sheep’s milk, to be 
sold on market-days at Accous, Bedous, and Oleron. Mean- 
I 'wdiile the shepherd has overtaken us, and stoj^s to exchange 
I greetings with M. Bonza, and to have a good look at the 
I strangers. The sheep, which were following, crowd rrjund to 
* li(5k his hands and fawn upon him as a dog might do ; and 
when ho resumes his knitting and passes on, he whistles to 
tliem, and calls by name any which have strayed into ad- 
jacent fields. 

The peasants of these valleys have a passion for the life 
of a shepherd ; and when once they have spent a summer 
in the mountains, they will follow no otlier occupation. 
M. Gerlicr told us of a native of Osse, a shepherd, who, 
when ho was nearly sixty years old, inhented considerable ' 
property in his own village and commune by the death of 
relatives. Bo he decided on soiling his flock, and spending 
the last years of his life with his wife and children, 'whom 
he had never seen for more than a few weeks in eacli year. 
J<\)r three or four years all went on well ; but at the expira- 
tion of that time, as he. was standing one evening at the 
door of his house, a flock of sluiep passed through tlie village 
on their way to the mountains. Among them was one owe 
which had been his own; it recognised him, and sprang 
bleating from the midst of tlio others to lick his hand. The 
old shepherd burst into tears, went into liis house and shut 
himself up alone till the following day; then he sold his 
land, bought another flock, and went off to the mountains. 

No shepherd will sell his sheep as a pi*actice ; and when 
a man wants a flock, ho has to go from one to the other and 
beg as a favour that one or two or three may be sold to him. 
Worse than this, no shepherd in the VaU6c d’Aspe will kill 
I his sheep until they are too old to produce lambs and give 
milk for* the much-desirod cheeses ; when they have reached 
this stage, they are sent down to the butcher,— -the essen- 
tial preliminary of fattening K ing quite neglected ; and the 
inhabitants regale on mutton so hard that English teeth 
; cannot masticate it. In the autumn, a family in tolerable 
circumstances will salt a whole slieep as provision for the 
winter; because during, the winter and early spring the 
•flocks pasture in the plains about Bourdeaux and Tours, arid 
so the lambs 'ire lost to the inhabitants of thb valley, and no 
meat is to \\) obtauied for the “ pot-au-fou.” 

,M. Bonza suggests driving on whilst we talk, which is 
desirable, if we are to reach Urdos in time for dinner. W« 
have passed Accous, and reached the head of the “ v^ritdhld 
vallon.” Before us is a barrier of mountains through ^hioh 
we can see no pass ; and yet, as tho road drdws near the 
rivor, we discover that that comes foaming through tha roefea 
just beyond the jiioturesque bridge’ with the 
arch* It is tho Pont dTlsiJuit, wliich takes Its naind from the 
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Attd do^8 m6n8ieur really tHnk that a Spani^ army 
bent on the oonquest of 3?Vance would choose this pass in 
preference* to any other of the four^and-twenty passesi by 
which they might enter with comparative ease ? Granted, 
it is the high-road to Madrid ; but would not that be a 
greater advantage to, an army entering Spain than to one 
leaving it? 

Enough of suggestions ; if we are ever to roach the top 
we must go on. When we get there we can only see and 
say what we hare already seen and said. , It is just a great 
big rock, with a fretwork of galleries round it, standing 
alone and apart ; and our private opinion is, that you might 
as well lay siege to the Maladotta or the Pic du Midi as 
attempt to take it. No doubt the military mind would bo 
otherwise affected by the sight of it. That remains to be 
roved. Meanwhile, what concerns us most is, that we 
ave done it ; and we descend in triumph, and proceed to 
the village of IJrdos. The road has been so good, and the 
ascent so gradual, that wo are surprised to find we are nearly 
4000 feet above the level of the sea. 

We will go on to the forge of M. Abel ; a most beautiful 
drive this warm summer-day, but cold and bleak enough in 
autumn and winter. We care to see the forgo, because it 
is one of the feW remaining unbroken links which unite us 
.to past activities of the world. We cannot say when it did 
not exist, and its origpa is too remote to be determined. We 
are thinking that perhaps the great Hannibal forged wea- 
pons here, and watching with a strange interest the two 
brawny smiths at the work which has never ceased for so 
many centuries, whih M. Bonza comes forward with a 
chuckle, and says he has found “ les dames,” who are at 
home although M. Abel is away ; and they were so glad to 
see him, that they have kept him long, and apparently 
treated him handsomely, for ho is loud in praise of their 
hospitality, and intimates that even we, if we like to enter, 
will he regaled on “ moture” and cau sucr6e.” 

But . wo decline, and turn our hacks upon the forge, tired 
with the day’s excursion. Here the road ends, and from 
this there is only a mulo-track to the frontier. 


ters mi^t any day, in the ** glorious old times” 1 s pe ak 
of, eiyoy a thrilling account of some atro^lott|i murdei^ or 
savage £a6tion-fight^ to say nothing of a goodly batch of such - 
minor eccentricities os hunting a balUi^ ducking a gauger^ 
or cutting off the ears of an unfortunate proceBS<«erver. 

One of the most rampant institutions in these rollicking . 
days was the illegtd manufacture of whisky ; and'^the duty 
of assisting the civil* power in its suppression was looked 
. upon with almost as much dread, as banishment to Sierra 
Leone. The unfortunate individual engaged in ‘the uncon- 
genial sport of still-hunting was converted for the time 
being into a regular Bobinson Crusoe, with all the exciting 
accompaniments enjoyed by that illustrious exile; as the 
distillation of the outlawed spirit was carried on in the 
wildest and most uncivilised parts of the country, inhabited 
only by a race of savages, who were accustomed to look 
upou a houHo on fire as an amusing pyrotechnic display, and 
“potting” a Saxon through his parlour- window rather a 
meritorious action than otherwise. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that this duty was unpopular among military men ; 
for though perfectly willing to lay down their lives for the 
good of their country in a fair fight, there were very few 
candidates for the honour and glory of being shot sitting by 
a wild Irishman. 

Entertaining strong objections myself to becoming an 
animated target under any circumstances, and being na- 
turally of a sociable disposition, no language can express 
the intensity of disgust I experienced on reading one 
I evening in that peremptory volume, the Regimental Order- 
Book, that Lieutenant Jollynoso would hold himself in 
readiness to proceed with a detachment to Bally blanket, 
there to be stationed, and assist the civil power in the 
suppression of illicit distillation. It is unnecessary to 
repeat the energetic expression I made use of as 1 sent , 
the offending manuscript flying to the other end of the 
room, to the no small astonishment of the orderly ser- 
geant who had brought it. “ Hold myself in readiness I” I 
exclaimed bitterly, when the non-commissioned officer had 
I vanished, after gravely picking up the book and saluting 
I without moving a muscle of his countenance. “Just as 


MY IRISH ADVENTURE. 

A SUBALTERN'S STORY. 

Once upon a time, when the Duke of York — God bless him ! 
— reigned at the Horse Guards, and it was an article of 
faith that the commander-in-cliief could do no wrong, — an 
illusion now happily dispelled, — it was ordained by fate 
and his Royal Highness that I, John Jollynoso, a jovial sub- 
altern in the Royal Fire-eaters, should become a temporary 
inhabitant of that island which one of her enthusiastic chil- 
dren maintains to be the “ first flower of the earth,” and 
which another of her well-wishers proposed should be sunk 
for ten minutes in that sea, of which, on the same authority, 
she is asserted to bo the “ gem.” In other words, I was 
quartered in Ireland. 

Not the prosperous, well-behaved, slow-going Erin of 
these degenerate modem days, when bogs are wilfully 
drained and cultivated, to the destruction of snipe-shooting; 
when corn-fields are arrogantly superseding the good old- 
fashioned potato-gardens; and Irish gentlemen have been 
occasionally knowA to pay their tailors’ bills ;-~but the re- 
gular whisky-drinking, jig-dancing, shillelali-flourishing, re- 
bellious ould Ireland” of forty years ago, when the pig 
had the run of the parlour, and every man’s house was his 
castle, fVom which he defied the law and all its myrmidons ; 
and when a landlord guilty of the absurdity of asking for 
his rent was shot, as a matter of course, from behind a 
hedge by his injured and justly indignant tenant. 

Instead of the mifk-and-waOblb served up to us now-a- 
days on this sid|I^M the channel as Dish intelligence, 
chronicling serious than a shindy at an elec- 

tion, or a row |h.^8|a’‘^ur Courts, the curious in such mat- 




if I should over be ready to exchange all the fun and jollity 
of head-quarters, with a steeple-chase and a dozen balls 
in perspective, for solitary vegetation in tho middle of 
some Irish bog, with no one to speak to but tho priest and 
tho exciseman, and nothing to eat hut eggs and bacon.” 
To be obliged to leave unfinished, at a most intorosting 
crisis, a flirtation I was engaged in with Julia Mackintosh, 
the prettwst g^rl in the place, to the envy of a score of 
rivals, and march to Ballyblanket,' a semi-barbarous litUo 
town somewhere in Wicklow, tlio female population of 
which walked about with bare legs and no bonnets, — 0, it 
was too horrible I But 1 determined not to resign myself 
to my fate without a struggle. Although an order once is- 
sued is supposed to be as unchangeable as the laws of the 
Modes and Persians, if I could only provide a substitute, I 
might yet escape tho doom that hung over me of exile from 
mess, and separation from the only girl 1 ever truly loved 
in that port of Ireland. 

I rushed frantically about the barracks, and expatiated 
in glowing terms, and quite at random, on the beauty of the 
mountain scenery, and the excellence of tho snipe-shoqting 
to be obtained at Ballyblanket,— -of which 1 knew about as 
much as I did of Kamtsohatka. I pathetically represented 
to each and every subaltern I met, that by taking iny place 
in the terrestrial paradise I had painted, it would not only 
bo a source of the greatest Ratification to himself, but 
would also everlastingly oblige his attached friend and 
comrade, John Jollynoso. 

All, however, seemed to turn a deaf oar to my eloquent 
appeals ; and I was on the point of giving up in despair, 
when, to mygr^at joy, I discovered d sontimohtaj young 
ensign, who bad just been abominably jiltedi and wag 
plunged into the lowest depths of despair in consequence* 
I immediately gave him the b^efit of the enthusiast de« 



THE WHITE DOE OF aiVLt^TOXE. BY FEi4X M. MILLER, 

“ The Doo 

Approaching in her gentle way, 

To win some look of love, or gain 
Encouragement to sport or play; 

Attempts which still the heart sick maid 

llejected, or with slight repaid.'’--W0EDSW0BTH*8 White Dm of RylsUm* 


fioriptions, which the others, to their shame, had failed to 
appreciate, and dwelt affoctingly on the calm repose, so* 
soothing to a wounded spirit, that was to ho enjoyed at 
Ballyblanket. He gave in at oiico ; this touching allusion 
to his dejected state fairly overcame him, .and he burst into 
tears. He didn*t core, ho said, about snipe-shooting, tho 
only thing he wanted to shoot was himself ; it was a matter 
of tKjrfeot indifference to him where he went — ^his life was 
a blank now s7is was another’s; and he rather liked tho 
idea of going to Ballyhlanket, cm the dreary solitude of tho 
Wicklow mountains would fitly harmonise with tho desolate 
void that waS in his heart ; and should a bullet from tho 
blunderbuss of some vindictive Milesian put an end to his 
inisorablo existence, he would consider it tho greatest favour 
tliat^ could be conferred upon him : witt which cheeiful 
sentiment -he left me to commence packing. 

^ Hurrah !’^ I exclaimed, in an ecstasy of delight. **I 
thpugii A t hat bit about a * wounded spirit’ would hook 
iyy ; a lucky ihing that his fair one should have 

thjrown him over just in time to save mo from Ballyblanket I 
Its an 111 wind that blows nobody good. !Now I can keep i 
Julia all to ntyself.’* But, alas ! I was destined to illustrate 
m myown person the; oincertainty of human affairs in ge- 
nerm, and military ones in particular. I was reckoning 
without my ot^andmg bffiPer, and hailooing before I was 
out wood^ r^her bog.‘ My,; Praiseworthy attempt 
to oblige the mteresttng viotim of nntequitod attachment 


proved an utter failure. I had written to the adjutant, 
asking him to ncgr>tiate the exchange of duties, thinking, 
bf course, no objection could ho raised in the orderly-room ; 
when, in tho midst of my frantic demonstrations of joy at 
riiy release, a knock camo to my door, and in walked that 
awful functionaiy himself with my note in his hand. I 
knew something was tho matter from tho official way in 
which ho clattered into the room, and my heart sank within 
me at the rattle of his steel scabbard. 

“ The colonel desires mo to tell you,” bawled Dumbell, 
standing bolt upright, and speaking in the loud monotonous 
tone in which he used to read out tho proceedings of a court- 
martial on parade, '^Hhat ho regrets exceedingly it is out 
of his power to grant your request, as he has specially so- 
lectpd you for the command of the detachment about to 
proceed to Ballyblanket on account of tho implicit confi- 
dence ho places in your judgment, and the admirable quali- 
ficarions you possess for .the satisfactory discharge of the 
important and difficult duties you will bo called on to per- 
form ; which means, Jollyjioso, iiiy boy,” said Dumboll| 
With a wink, droi>ping his official hollow, and subsiding ipto 
my anurchair, “ that you’ve been bleeding iho old gentlexhun , 
a leetlo too freely lately. Here’s your ro^te,” di^wing a 
batd-hoarted looking document from his pocket a&d tossing 
it on the table you start to-morrow.” 

•* What !” I screamed; “not even Wenty-four hours^ 
notice?” ' 
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Case of omergenoy,” replied tibe adjutant, who on duty- 
. matters spoke in short, sharp, atecato Sentences ; “ gauger 
disappcai’ed — last scon at Ballybhinkct.** 

“ I urg(?d appealingly, “ I haven’t a thing packed ; 
and luy acrvtuit’H a prisoner in the guard-roOm.” 

“Can’t help itT^Coloiid’s ordor— parade to-morrow-— 
eight sliarp. I thought,” said Dumboll, poking the fire Avith 
the end of his scabbard, “ when 1 saw you crowing over 
the old fellow every night, and joking him about his bad 
ptay, that your fun wouldn’t last very long. Take my ad- 
vice,”. said he solemnly, as he rose to depart, having success- 
fully smashed a refractory nob of coal into “ smithereens,” 
‘“never make fun of a colonel ; and,” added he, as ho closed 
the door, “ you’ll find that winning from him is generally a 
losing game in tlio end.” 

Bumbell was riglit. I had hecui gniUy of the unpardon- 
able crime of being a liottcr Avfiist-player than my command- 
ing ofllcer — an ill-temj)crcd, blue-nosed old votoran, who 
cared for nothing but card.s and port- wine ; and the present 
opportunity was too favourable a one to be missed of getting 
rid of an adversary avIio bad a knack of invariably winning 
the odd trick, thereby considerably decreasing the gouty old 
fudd-oilicer’s balance at the paymaster’s. 

T little thought when 1 was triumpliantly pocketing -my 
commander’s half-crowns how dearly 1 should pay for my 
amusement. Next morning at “ eight sh.arp,” as Dumbell 
. said, I found myself shivering on parad(!, in a drcneliiiig rain ; 
and a few minutes after, with my martial cloiik around mo, 
1 marched gloomily out of the barrack-sciuaro at the head of 
my detachment, cn route Sox Bally blanket, the colonel mali- 
ciously Avaving his hand to mo as I passed his windoAV. 1 
hod besides to run the gauntlet of various satirical congra- 
tulations from my brother-ofUccrs, shouted after mo from the 
mess-room, including an offer frotn Bovcral to bo the f>earer 
of any tender nies.snge I might wish to scud to Julia, as my 
last dying-ispcech, and an affoctionate request from tho 
senior ensign to take the gi*eate?8t rare of myself, and on no 
account to giA'^c him his promotion by .sli.'iriiig tho fate of the 
missing cxcisciiuin. ’J’iio rejeefed lover, disappointed of his 
“dreary solitude,” aiifl the chanc/O of perforation he Avas so 
anxious for, Avaj^ the only on(5 Avho sympathised Avitli my 
misfortune; tho rest Avere only too glad to have esca}>ed 
tho “ forlorn hope” that my unlucky skill at Avdiist had en- 
tailed upon me. 

'■ After a inarch of three days ihvough a never-varying 
succession of mountain and hog, and a never-ending doAvn- 
1‘:dl of rain, 1 arrived A\ilh iiiy small and saturated army at 
Ihxllyblanket. And here 1 may remark, Avhat 1 have no 
doubt has been often remarked before, that there is a perse- 
verance and dogged de.tcnnination iil)out Irish rain worthy 
of a better cause. In tro])ical climates, avIictc they have f/ve 
“ rains” jt;«r excellence^ the Avatcr certainly comes doAAm in 
bucketfuls, and with a hearty good-wili, Avhile it lasts ; 
hut when once over, there’s mi end of it — till next year. In 
Ireland, hoAvever, it rains all the year round. From January 
to December it is one continual shoAver-bath ; and when not 
actuall}^ pouring, ilicro is a thick mist hanging about that 
penetrates into Iho inmost recesses of one’s Hanncl-waist- 
coat; so that tlie amphibious inluibitaritB of that excessively 
moist little island have only two phases of existence — ^tho 
tliorouglily wet and unpleasantly clamp, which may perhaps 
account for their extreme aversion to water in its undiluted 
state, adipinistered mternally. 

I discovered on my arrival that Ballyblanket was only 
occasionally occupied by a military detachment* and was 
what is technically called » half-billot station, that is, nei- 
ther ban*ack nor hil loti miseries of the one and the 
di.'icomforts of the ^y combined. 

A dilqpidate^olQrliMPB^ had been hastily prepared for 
our rdbeption, jp| of Avhicli I was accommodated 

Avith a Kiuall the door, window, and fire so 

. con ven it;n t ly ,aHi>ataidSj|w could opm one, Shut the other, 
aiid^ poke tl^ stirring from my chair, 

I'lic mism, hoAvover, -were too glad to got a roof over their 


heradfl after their wot march, and soon mB.do tbeniwlvea 
tolerably comfortable ; sinful being no feather-bed soldier my- 
self, and a bit of a philosopher to boot, after Lhad let' off my . 
indign/ition by tho Briton’s usual safety-valve-— a good grum- 
ble, which relieved me very mucli^I determined to make the 
host of a had business ; and to my surprise, sooi]|^ound my- 
self becoming jolly under circumstances that cVeh Mr. Mark 
Taplcy would have allowed afforded considerable opportu- 
nities for “ coming out strong.” 

Ballyblanket Avas not a clicorful place. Situated at the 
foot of a bleak and desolate mountain, and nearly surrounded 
by a vast expanse of black.and impenetrable bog, it required 
no great stretch of the imagination to fancy that I had sud-> 
(lenly dropped down into one of those chaotic regions that 
geologists delight in ; and if 1 had met a megatherium or 
other monstrosity wandering among thosti gray rocks, or 
seen .a troo]) of iclithyosaiiri floundering about in those inky 
pools, they would only have been fit accompaniments to the 
thoroughly antediluvian and uncomfortable appearance of 
the pn>spoct. . 

T’here are foAV buildings in the town that could be dig- 
nifi(.‘d witli the name of houses, with the exception of tho 
chai)cl,the j^riest’s dwelling, and the tumblo-doAvn old edifice 
that formed our temporary barrack. This lost had boon 
origiiinlly intended for a court-lumse ; but justice had been 
so little appreciated, and so roughly treated by tho inhabi- 
tants, that .she had long since taken her departure, tind her 
temple had fallen into disrepair. Tho remainder of the town 
consisted of a straggling street of miserable hovels, in Avhich 
a continual battle a]>j)eared to be raging betAveen the pigs 
and the rest of the ]) 0 })iilation, and Avhich I am bound to 
state, injustice to those sagaeiops animals, they invariably 
got tho best of. I could not help remarking, that the ma- 
jor! <y of tho liuman occupants of these sties consisted of 
women and children ; and on inquiring into the cause of the 
absence of tlie male sex, I was informed that tho “ bo 3 '’s” 
were always busily engaged “ cutting turf,” — a professional 
term, I afterwards discovcrc'd, fip brewing whisky; in which 
meritorious occupation it soon became my painful duty to 
interrupt them. 

It is generally admitted that a certain unraentionabro 
personage has not been treated with justice in tho various 
portraits that have been painted of him, and that he is not 
by any means of so sable a hue as ho has been maliciously 
represented. In the same way, I discovered that even Ballj'- 
hlankot had its advantages, consisting in first-rate sboothig 
and a genial parish-priest ; and when not oflieially engaged 
in persecuting tho unfortunate “ turf-cutters,” 1 mana^^d 
— ^iu total oblivion of moss, halls, and steeple-chases, and with 
(inly an occasional sigh fur the girl I had left behind me — 
to pass my days very pleasantly, slaughtering snipe in the 
bogs, and "my nights, with equal enjoyment, playing chess 
Avitli Father Fatriek. 

His reverence had taken me under his especial protec- 
tion. All sorts of unpleasant anatliemas weie invoked upon 
the head of any (Jiio doing mo the slightest injury, and no 
enraged Avhisky-nianufactiircr could take summary ven- 
geance upon me for the destruction of his property without 
incurring certain excommunication and every other dis- 
agreeable ])ain and penalty it was in the power of the jovial 
Father Patrick to inflict. 

It was lucky I had such a friend to stand between mo 
and harm, for the “boys” liad no cause to bear me any par- 
ticular good-will. My arrival lind been tho signal for the 
■ commenenment of a vigorous crusade against the al-fresco 
distillericp Avith which the district abounded ; and when a 
still had been marked down, though any thing byt a labour 
of love, I had nothing to do but order out my men, and 
assist the excise-ofllcers in the execution of their' duty of 
destroying the implements and capturing tho proprietors. 
For the first two months wo were very busy, and refqiiisi- 
tions from the civil .power were coiitimially turning ^s out 
of our bods, as seizures wore generally made at night } but 
at the end of that time business began to get “ slack,” as 
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the Bhopfc^perg ^ay, md mi alarming rise in the pi'ice of 
tlie condemned i^Mt allowed what havoc we had made i 
among its produoerii. IJumbors had been taken, and their 
apparatiw destroyed ; 'Others had migrated fhrther into the 
mount^ns, where gangers were unknown^, and the feW that 
remained Ophduct^ their illegal proceedings with such se- 
ctBcy as to bafBe the attempts of the most sharp-scented 
exciscnian to discover their hiding-places. One man in par- 
ticular, a Mr. Barney O’Toole, — supposed to be a deserter 
from some regiment, and celebrated all the country round 
for the superior quality of his brow, — was known to have 
an establiSiment in the neighbourhood in full work ; and 
though a large reward was offered for any information lead- 
ing to the discovery of a still, the “ Old Soldier,” as ho was 
called, had hitherto eluded all detection, and continued to 
supply the population of Ballyblanket, myself among the 
number, suh rosa of course, with the most delicious jnoun- 
tain-dew that ever gladdened the heart of u lonely subaltern, i 

By the merest accident I became acquainted with the 
spot where this nectar was distilled. I was strolling one 
day along a desolate valley, gun in hand, on my way to a 
spring tenanted by a lively little Jack snipe that had be- 
come quite an old acquaintance. I had. nearly reached my 
small preserve, and, with both barrels at full cock, was ex- 
pecting my invulnerable little friend to get up with a screech, 
and whiffle off as usual unharmed through a shower of No. 8, 
when X found myself suddenly enveloped in one of those 
licavy mists that wore continually stalking- like ghosts 
about the country, which soon increased to a drenching 
rain. I looked in vain for shelter. Not a creature was in 
sight, and, as far as I knew, I was miles away from any 
human habitation ; so “ reversing" my arms, I made my 
way to a large rock, under the leo of which I crouched, and 
having lighted my pipe, philosophically made up my mind 
for a ducking. My thoughts, 1 suppose, took their colour 
from the sun*ounding scenery, aritl 1 soon became wrapped 
in a study of the brownest description. I scttl(3d entirely to 
my own satisfaction that the colonel was an avaricious old 
tyrant, and myself a pcrsiscuted individual. X speculated as 
to who had taken my place in the ela.stic affections of Miss 
Mackiiito.sh. ‘By au eas}*^ transition, my thoughts -u'^andored 
to Mrs. Brown, my sergeant’s wife ; and I was deciding 
whcthoi’ that invaluable woman, would hash or mince the 
leg of mutton that had formed my yesterday’s dinner, when 
my ruminations were disturbed by the figure of a man loom- 
ing thrpugh the- mist, and apparently inalcing for the rock 
under which 1 was ‘sitting. 

He was dressed in a long-tailed gray frle7,e-ooat and 
haybaiid gaiters. I could not see his face, for he kept his 
head down, butting like a ram at the gusts of wind that 
swept down the valley ; and with one hand holding on’ his 
apology for a hat' and the other gras|fing a stout blacktliorn; 
ho battled his way against the storm till he caught sight of 
the nnissKle of my gun pointing to the centre of his waist- 
coat. If both charges had been deposited there, he could not 
have jumped higher than he did. 

“ Ooii, murthcr ! — ^I’m done for,” hq exclaimed. 

“Halloo, what’s the matter witli you?” I said laughing, 
for I never saw a man so utterly taken aback. “ You're not 
dhoti/et.” 

-At the sound of my voice his alarm seemed to subside, 
and after scratching his head,-^a practice common to Irish- 
men when they find themselves in a hobble ; tlie irritation 
acting, I suppose, as a kind of mental blister, and drawing 
ent art id6a,---Xie, said, tugging at a carroty lock that was 
dripping down his face, and lashing out behind with one of 
his h^^handa^d legs by way of an obeisance, 

“ Ophl is it yon, oaptin? I’m glad to see yer honor 
looking so well.” ^ 

i! 9^ Showing it, Barney,” I replied ; 

^^****® * had reoognised him as the notorious Mr. 
O’Toole.. .. - , ' 

- **^*^^^” ^ Qpmical ba^ “I thought it was 

Misther Oingor ^this was .the excise-officer). I ask yer 


honor’s pardon for takiiiVoti for such a snaking ouUI var- 
mint ; blit the rain .blinded me.” 

I “It’s lucky for you I’m not,” I said. “I expect you’re 
I after no ‘good on the mountain, Barney.” 

“ I was only takin’ a sthvoll tliis fine soft clay,” said ho, 
trying to look the character of an innocent stroller, ami ’ 
failing utterly in the attempt. 

“None of your nonsense,” I said, laughing at his idc^a of. 
a fine clay, and looking ^bout for some trace of the still, which 
I guessed from his manner was not far distant. “ Whore’s 
the shop, eh, Barney ?’’• 

This question quite upset his assumed' composure ; and 
he whined, dreadfully alarmed, “ Ah, caplin, you wouldn’t 
ruin a poor man that’s nothing ilse to clepiml on.” 

“ O, don’t be afraid of that,” I said ; “I’m not on duty 
to-day.” 

His face brightened direct^. “Then, by me sowl, its 
myself that 'a right glad to see yer honor ; and won’t you 
walk in out of tlie rain?” 

The offer of shelter was most acceptable, as the weather, 
to uso Barney’s expression, was getting softer and softer ; 
but I tried in vain to detect any sign of the habitation he so 
hospitably invited me to enter. 1 could sec nothing hut the 
rock I had been sitting under, in a crevice of wdiich there 
grew some stunted furze-hushes. I was not long kept in ig- 
norance of the entrance to Mr. O’Toole’s mountain residence ; 
for having first peered cautiously about,— -an niineccssary 
proceeding on his part, as tlie mist was thicker than ever, — 
lie pulled aside the shrubs 1 had noticed, darted through a 
low opening they had entirely concealed, and beckoning me 
to follow, disappeared into a dark passage, from the recCBses 
of which I could hear him shouting, “ Mind yer head, captin.” 

This admonition was not unnecessary, as, notwithstand- 
ing the greatest caution, that part canie several times into 
sev(;ro contact with jagged and unexpected angles of rock, 
raising bumps unknown to phrenology ; and I had to pro- 
gi-ess some distance in a swimming position before I emerged 
into a good-sized cavern, smelling unmistakably of whisky. 

“ Yer honor’s welcome,” said my host, harel^aded and 
bowing, as soon as 1 had exchanged my horizontal for a 
perpendicular position. 

“ Why, you’ve got quite a snug little paflour here,” 1 
said, looking about. 

“ 0, snug enough,” said Barney, grinning. "It’s little 1 
want, if I’m let alone.” 

“ If you could only heighten your passage a little,” said 
I, rubbing my head, “ it would he more convenient foi* your 
friends.” 

“ 1 don’t care mucli about convanicnco, you see, captin. 
You’ll know your way better another time. But sit down, 
yer honor," said Baniey, turning up, a suspicious looking 
tub for niy accommodation, “ while I bar the door;" and he 
dived into his tunnel. 

During the minute or two my host was engaged arrang- 
ing the shrubbery that fonned the chevaux^tlefrisc of his 
little fortress, 1 discovered that I was in a good-sized cavern, 
lighted from the top by a hole that answered the double 
purpose of a window aiid a chimney. 7’ho still was not at 
work; but the various implemonts scattered about, and llio 
almost overpowering odour of poteen that "pervaded tlie 
place, left no doubt on my mind as to the unlawful occupa- 
tion of the proprietor. My conscience was not allogelhor 
.easy at thus becoming an accomplice of Mr. O’Toole’s ; but 
I quieted my scruples with the . reflection, that it was no 
part of my duty to discover still.*!, any more than it wa's a 
barrister’s to collect evidence, or a physician’s to mix medi- 
cme. All r had to do was to administer the cottji-de^race 
when the excise-officers pointed the giime, in the same way 
that a terrier snaps up an unfortunate rat that the ferrets 
have frightened out of his hole, or, to uso .rt more dignified 
simile, as the velvet-clad matador gracefully Severs thd 
spinal cord of a wretched bull after h0 has l^en worried to 
a stand-stili by the squibs and red pocket-handkerchiefs of 
the light-lioeled pioadores. 
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•* If it ifraan’t for the smoke being seen,” said Barney, on 
his reapjfmarance, “ I*d light a fire, for yer honor most be 
‘Wset and icbnld ; but that onld thief Ginger is always prodd- 
ing nbont the mountains— 4>ad luck to him.” 

** And it wouldn’t do,” said I, laughing, ” for him to find 
a Idng’s Officer conspiring with such a notorious defrauder 

his n^jesty as yourself, Barney.” 

“ Niter fear, yer honor,” said my host, bringing a jug 
from a dark corner of the cavern, where he had been engaged 
in tapping something very like a small barrel. 

V And as for being wet,” I said, “ I have been so accus- 
tomed to it since I came to Ballyblankot, that I am rather 
afraid of getting tlwroughly dry, for fear 1 should catch 
cold.” 

** Here’s something that’ll prevent yer takin’ could, yer 
honor,” said Barney, pouring a yellowish fluid from the jug 
into a cracked teacup. If I can’t warm yer one way, I 
can another.” And he presented the cup with the grace a 
duke’s butler might envy, and stood watching the expression 
of my face as eagerly as an artist scans tbo countenance of 
a connoisseur examining his picture. ” Try that, captin.” 

I did try it ; and liked it so much, to Barney’s great de- 
light, I tried it again. There is no pecossity for me to spe- 
cify what the jug contained. It is sufficient to say, I found 
it possessed all the comforting qualities ascribed to it by my 
entertainer ; and I gratefully acknowledged that, with such 
a heating-apparatus at his command, a fire became a ridi- 
oulous superfluity. At my request, he wanned himself at 
his portable stove ; but ho did not seem to care much about 
St, — suppose on the same principle that grocers hate figs, 
and pastrycooks are not partial to bull’s-eyes. For more 
tlmn an hour I remained Barney’s guest, and found him a 
most agreeable companion. Under tho influence of the jug, 
he became quite confidential. I found that ho had been 
a soldier in his youth, but had purchased his discharge — 
(I was not rude enough to ask to see the document) — on the 
death of his father, who had left him his stock in trade — 
(here he indicated the furniture of the cavern, including the 
tub on which I was sitting) — and a secret recipe that was 
a lioirlooih in, his family, and had enabled them to command 
tlie best price in the market for many generations. He 
explained to^ me all the mysteries of his profession, till I 
believe I could have browed some uncommonly good whisky 
myself ; and kept me in roars of laughter when he described 
the various shifts he was occasionally put to in supplying 
his numerous customers without detection. 

Well, Barney,” I said, rising, after the jug had been 
emptied, and I felt exceedingly warm and comfortable, “ by 
tho look of your skylight, tho rain must bo over ; so, with 
many thanks for your hospitality and shelter, I’ll go on with 
my shooting.” 

One little drop more, captin,” said Baniey, going to 
replenish the jug, “just to steady yor aim.” 

“No, thank you; I am as 'Steady as a rock,” I re- 
plied, stumbling over my tub in a most unaccountablo 
manner. 

“ Hould up, captin, the place is very dark,” said Barney, 
handing mo my gun. Faith, it’s myself that’s thankful 
to. yer honor for not being above sittin’ down >^th a poor 
fellow like me. It’s a proud day for Barney O’Toole whin 
ho rocaveS a frindly visit from a rale gintlcman like yer- 
self.” • ‘ 

“ I sinceroly hope, for your- sake,” I said, “I may never 
have to make one in an official character, Barney.” 

“ Ah, yer honor,” said » he, “ I know yer heart’s not in 
the work.” 

“ That maybe; but I’vo jaothing to do but obey orders,” 

“ That’s time, captin ; mote’s the pity.” 

After he had seen the coast was -clear, and assisted mo 
through his subterranean passage, 4vMch appeared more in- 
tricate and stndcled with sharper tooke than before, Mr, 
O^oole and’ myself parted, with the 'expression of mutual 
good wishes. 

^ “ Qpod-^j Bartitey,” I said, staggering a littler**Isnp^Be 

^ • : _ 


at coming so suddenly Into the light, ♦ — ** your secret's quite 
safe with me.'* 

• “Thank yer honor, kindly. I wish yer good sporty 
and,” said he, as he disappeared into his hole, and dragged 
the bushes into their place, “ my blessings follow you wher* 
iver you go.” 

The niost extraordinary part of this affair, however, re- 
mains to be told. On leaving Barney, I walked to the 
spring; but whether the light affected my eyes, or the 
tears were still in them from laughing at his stories, or 
whether the smell of the whisky affected my vision in 
some way, I don’t know; whatever it was, the little Jack 
snipes, — there were two of thorn, strange to say, this time, — 
went off as lively as ever, wagging their tails contemptu- 
ously at me, in the middle of a cloud of shot. They must 
have borno a charmed life, because 1 took particular pains 
about my aim, and fully expected to bring thorn down 
right and left. Should any one hint that the portable stove 
might have bad something to do with this, 1 can only say 
that Mr. O’Toole assured me that the contents of the jug 
were “ as mild as milk and who over heard of milk af- 
fecting one’s eyesight? 

About a fortnight after this adventure, Father Patrick 
and I were spending our evening as usual, with a chess- 
board between us, and a steaming tumbler of punch at our 
sides, wherewith we occasionally stimulated our strategical 
talents, when I received an intimation that my services 
were required to assist in destroying a still, of which in- 
formation had just boon received. Much against my will, 

I turned out of tho priest’s comfortable parlour, just when 
I could have checkmated him in half-a-dozen moves, and 
started off with my party, under the guidance of the man 
who had brought tho intelligence. 

It was pitch-dark, and for more than an hour we toiled 
silently after him till within a short distance of the doomed 
distillery. Here wo halted, and by tho direction of our 
guide, whoso voice appeared familiar to mo, we surrounded 
a largo rock, which, on approaching, I recognised as tho 
one containing Mr. O’Toole and his fortunes. Poor Barney, 
then, had been *di.scovcred at last. I was very sorry ; but 
had no alternative but to enter with the excise-officer, who, 
bolng rather stout, was a good deal mauled in navigating 
tho narrow channel which, led to the interior. I was de- 
lighted to find that the proprietor was not at home to do 
the honours of his establishment, although a cheerful turf- 
fire smouldering on the hearth showed that ho had not long 
.vacated bis subterranean residence. * 

Hio still was not at work, and no trades of spirit wero 
to be found ; so, having destroyed poor Barney’s patrimony, , 
which, from its age, must have belonged not only to his 
father, but to a long line of ancestors, we started home. On 
our arrival at the entrance to the town, our guide, who had 
mysteriously disappeared during our search in the cavern, 
claimed his reward, and vanished without my having had 
an opportunity of seeing his face, which I was anxious to 
do, as I wished to know who Barney had to thank for his 
ruin. 

I confess I did not lay my head upon my pillow ,that 
night without serious misgivir^gs asto my future fate. Hap- 
pening so soon after my visit on the mountain, Mr. O’Toole 
would naturally associate me with the night’s transaction, 
and in lus fury imagine that I had taken advantage of his 
confidence to betray him to his enemies. Soffar, — wM the 
exception of a few threatening letters, written in blood or 
red ink, I don’t know which, and rudely illustrated yrith 
facRiipiles •!’ my coffin, and other cheerful devices, which I 
had oocaSioTially received, — ^I’ather Patrick had shielded mo 
from harm ; l>ut no amount of excommunication, I thought, , 
would prevent the angry distiller from taking the usual de- 
scription of vengeance upon me for my ipipposed treacl^iy. 
My time was evidently come, and the senior ensign wdtud 
get his promotion teifikowt purchase. 

* The same remarltaMe pheaomenon is 

lieve, after a visit to the Docks with a tastlnghO^im. . ^ jf' * 




; ; X brought Home some day on that eaolusiirely 

Gherman mode of conveyance for wounded gentfemen^a 
shutter; or lshouldquifetly disappoar, like the exciseman; 
and^he dhg. up iU Ihture aj^Si and exhibited in some' Anti- 
{MMlean Museum as a i^ecimen of a petrified Briton,— pro- 
bably about the same time as Mr. Macaulay’s New^iealander 
takes his seat on Loxidon Bridge, and contemplates the ruins 
of St. Paul’s,* • 

Days, however, passed without my becoming entitled to 
the privilege of being carried on the shoulders of six British 
grenadiers to the tune of the Dead March in Saul ; nor was 
1 qualified for the somewhat questionable honour of being 
handed down to posterity as a fossil. I concluded, therefore, 
that th^ ruined spirit-merchant had given me credit for good 
faith, and had revenged his wrongs on somebody else ; and 
I had ceased to think of him, except to pity his misfortune ; 
when soon after^ on my attending a fair held in a neigh- 
bouring town, the first person I met was Barney O’Toole. 
He was dressed in a bright-blue coat with brass buttons, 
and a sprigged waistcoat, and looked altogether the very i 
reverse of the bankrupt-trader I had expected to sec. He 
had evidently taken a considerable quantity of refreshment, 
and was in the highest spirits. On seeing mo, instead of the 
vindictive scowl I had anticipated, a delighted grin lit up 
his face, and ho rushed up to me, exclaiming, “ Hurroo, it’s 
the captin ! And how has yor honor been this long time ?” 
he said, dofiing a new hat and giving the accustomed kick 
with his leg, on which the haybands had been replaced by 
smart blue worsted stockings. 

Pretty well, thank you, Barney,” I replied. “I’m glad 
to see YOU looking so blooming.” 

“Niver waff better, -thank yer honor,” he said, cutting a 
caper. 

“And what are you doing here?” I asked, wondering 
what had put him into such a good humour. 

“ Why, yer see, captin, havin’ a thrifie to spare, thank 
God, I’m afther buying as swato a little pig as ivir yer 
clapt eyes on,” he said, stilj in paroxysms of delight. 

By this time he had followed mo to a room in the inn ; 
and having shut the door, I said, “ I’m glad your aflairs are 
in so fiourishing a condition.” 

“ I’m a made man,” said Barney, snapping his fingers. 

“ I’m delighted to hear it,” I said. “I was afraid that 
unfortunate business the other night,” — ^hcre Barney grinned 
from ear to ear ; and concluding ho was tipsy, I continued 
^avely, — “ that unfortunate business had crippled you for a 
time ; 'and I wished, when I met you, to offer you any little 
assistanco I could cdOTord to sot you up in some more legiti- 
mate occupation.” * 

“ Yer honor’s a good friend and a kind, gintleman ; and 
I’d like to see the man who says ho knows a better,” said 
Barney, quite fierce. 

“I hope, however,” I went on, “you don’t suppose that 
I took advantage of the information I gained on the moun- 
tain to bring — ” 

“ Be my sowl,” said Barney, interrupting me, and flour- 
ishing his shillelah at some imaginary depredator of my 
hemoaty, “if anyone else, had hinted sich a thing I’d have 
raised a lump on his head that would have previnted the 
hlaguard from wearing a hat for a month o* Sundays — so .1 
would. No, noj oaptin, make your mind aisy. I know the 
man that informed against me.” And he winked facetiously. 

“And who is the rascal?” I inquired sternly ; for I was 
annoyed at what I considered his untimely mirth, 

“Would you like to know his name, captin ?” said Barney 
knowingly, 

“Tes, I should,” I replied, “very much; for I tried to 
of his face that night, but it was too dark.” 
tell you*” Said Barney, beckoning me close to him, 
ana putting his mouth to oar; “his name is-^are you 

oiife thtsauMfcjffmlsm, whlcli sUp^ 

favoured the world with to 


Yes, yes,” I said impatiently ; “ go on*” 
name is— Barney O’Toole.” 

“Barney O’Toole!” I exclaimed, staring, at him, whiles 
he seemed to, enjoy my amazement. “Are there two Barney 
O’Tooles?” 

“Inivir heard of another,” lie said waggishly. “Whisper, 
oaptin,” — and he looked cautiously about him to see that no 
one -was near,'^“ I gave the information myself T 

“ Then it was you, was it, that turned me out of Father 
' Patrick’s parlour at twelve o’clock at night ?— bad luck to 
you !” said I, remembering our guide’s sudden disappearance 
and anxiety not to be seen. “I thought I knew the voice.” . 

“ I was sorry to give yer honor sich a could walk,” said 
Barney, looking any thing but distressed ; “ but — ” 

“0, novef mind that,” I said. “I’m glad you’re going 
to give up your evil practices and become a respectable 
member of society.” • 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” he replied, grinning 
again from ear to car. “ I shall bo glad to see yer honor 
again in the ould place,” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked, puzzled more than ever. 

“ I mane, yer honor, that the tubs and things were ould 
and worn out.” 

I “ Yes,” I said, “ I noticed that.” 

“ I got five pounds for giving the information,” he went 
on, his eyes sparkling with fun at the astonishment depicted 
on my face. 

“Well?” I said smiling,* for I began to suspect the 
noiwment, 

“Every thing’s bran new. I’m hard at work again ; and' 
we’ll finish another jug, captin dear, whiniver yer come my 
way.” Here he could contain his merriment no lohgor. He 
danced &j>a3 seul round the table, and I went into a roar of 
laughter at Mr. Barney O’Toole’s notable device of turning 
informer against himself. J. H. L. 

SCHOOLS OF PAINTING: THEIK NATURE AND 
ORIGIN. 

Thk gi’oat painter must be always a student. Poetry is an 
art almost without technicalities, so greatly does the power 
inborn exceed that to be acquired by mastering the few rules 
of the ai*t, the more important of which resolve themselves 
principally into sclf-discipline. Music has its formidable 
techuicalitios both in practice and theory ; but with great 
natural powers the practice is conquered without diffioulty, 
and a master who has once acquired the theory may sit 
down for life, and he content to use his knowled^ so long 
as ideas come to him. “ I have de tought,” Handel would 
exclaim when the idea struck him ; and he retired to jot it 
down or take his dram, as the case might be, but not tq study. 
For the painter there is no such completion of his studies ; 
his apprenticej^hip is life-long. Ho must study for every 
picture, because the forms wi& which he has to deal are so 
infinite in variety that in each case they constitute a new 
subject for study. Hence, probably, one reason why we 
regard the painter always as a student, and speak of him 
always as belonging to a “ school.” The observer of art — 
the audience in that theatre — need hot be troubled with the 
technicalities which tax the attention of the artist, except 
for one purpose, which will he better perceived as we go on 
to Qxplam in what the “ school” consists. 

Art naturally divides itself into two. great epochs, — ^tho 
ancient and the modem ; the Greek before the dark ages, 
and the European springing from the darkness. Of the 
ancient epoch we know chiefly its sculpture^ and architec- 
ture ; in the modem, painting occupies the chief place. Now . 
though the explanation of the scholastic element is exactly 
the same for all departments of art, it is, fqr a Tfuiety ^ 
reasons, most clearly seen in the history of pajnting. 

Under the Greeks sculpture had been bremght to the 
highest degree of perfection ; and what this hnplies we 

ei|>lain at a future day* Buffloe it td say now, that 
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lia^ aoqmir^d Ihe jpowe^ of giving to stone the very 
iaepe^ of perfect life, so that the marble seemed to breathe ; 

works which left his hand thousands of years ago 
l0i& now as if they were just starting into action, qr tran- 
quiliy surveying cxistohe© with all the concentrated power 
df energy in repose. In the middle ages all such labours 
iyere suspended. The arts, already' declining, entirely de- 
oiled; and when civilisation regained Europe there were no 
artists. Decoration was still saleable, and there wore work- 
men who professed to be painters. These were in great part 
Greeks, or probably rather a mongrel tribe who passed under 
that name, They made or painted figures for the decoration 
of buildings; but these were done entirely according to 
pattern, like Egyptian figures with a faint trace of the old 
traditional beauty of Greece. Such was art wboii the 
Italians first conceived the idea of doing something hotter. 

* Cimabue began ; and the carrying of his picture through 
the streets of Florence was a tmnnpli. Vet Cimabue was 
but one step from the pattern-drawers ; his figures are flat 
with hard outlines, as if cut on paper. Ife found a peasant- 
hoy drawipg, and he made of him the famous Giotto: that 
name being to Amhrogio or Ambrose what Tom is to Thomas ; 

. for the Florentines in particular can'y to excess the Italian 
trick of calling their greatest men by the diminutive of the 
Christian name. Now Giotto was a man with such a feeling 
for form, for grace, power, and cxprcRsioiij that it is im- 
possible to doubt hut that if ho had had llaplijud’s training 
ho might have had llaphael’s potency. Ho had not the 
training; his master was Cimabue, who was but one remove 
from the barber’s block. Oimnbue found out certain ways 
of placing the limbs, not quite in the set attitude ; he noted 
a few of Hie modes in which dmpory falls, not exactly in 
the curl which had become the ostaldiahed form for the 
degenerate Greeks. He taught these discoveries to Giotto ; 
Giotto broke away still more from pattern-drawing, taught 
his pupils to use still greater freedom of delineation, and so 
began the earliest foundations of the Florentine school. 

A school in painting, then, is a body or succession of 
men who have hit upon certain methods of overcoming 
certain difficulties. 

There was, however, a development of several schools as 
well as of individual painters. One of the f^catest men that 
Italy has produced was Ijeonardo da Vinci, — a close observer 
of (act, a student of anatomy both in the dead and tlic living, 
a noter of the oflbets of light' and sljoflo and perspective. 
After him came the great age of Pope Julius II., in whose 
capital lived at one time Michael Angelo, the greatest master 
of anatomical action and form in the human figure; .and 
Kaphacl, rival of Michael Angelo in the knowledge of form, 
superior to him in a perception of grace, and sympathising 
fat more in every form of passion. These two found out 
inmiy Ways before unnoted of surmounting difficulties. They 
executed the projects of Leonardo in drawing the human 
form under all varieties of perspective ; and being employed 
to paint on largo walls, they drew figures on a large scale 
witli ^jroportionatoly hold outline. Michael Angelo was 
from Florence ; the peasantry of the broad sunny vale of 
tlie Amo, which it^ teezy and healthy, are a ted I large race, 
flnely formed. Near Homo there are places where the men 
‘ and women have the noblest proportions, especially at Al- 
'bano. Both the great painters lived among fine models. 
Michael AngelOj tliough small himself,, wtis a man of fierce 
passion, great dignity, little tenderness, little graoo. So 
devoted wag ho to art, that at one time, when he was per- 
suaded to taka 0^ the leather leggings which ho had never 
removed daring protracted work, the skin came off with the 
leather. Haphael was fialh handsome^ manly, and gentle ; 
and his sister Bko him. He kept about him a handsome 
I houBcholdi colleagnas and pupils, his fellowrWork- 

mon,,whi!MSSj^^ a gi'eatjpart of his largo desiguSf The 
^ paintei^ he oduld draw well at twelve 

^ pioture, already emer^ng fhma the dry- 
' Fietro Perugino' (Peter of Perngia) i and 

i_: . Michael Angelo at twenty4w0p tW -It 


devoted admirer of women, a laborious painter, a 
in manners though not in birth. Employed by a luxurious 
court and nobility to decorate paUooB and churches, llapl^l 
brought a generous nature, wonderful skill of hand, fine ino- 
dels, and scriptuml or classical subjects to build the Bainau 
school, which got its greatest power from Michael Angelo. 

■ "We have rapidly udted the formation of the greatest of 
all the schools ; let us now consider in wliat consist its 
essentials, as distinct from its purely technical attributes. 
To do this, we must still refer to the very beginning of the 
process by which schools ore formed. 

If any man' will sit down with a pencil and paper. in liis 
hand, and endeavour to trace the outlines of the human ai;m 
whicli is pointed towards him, the varied lines in the curls 
of the hair, or those w'hieh are formed by. the folds of a dress, 
ho will find on compaiing his work with his model that 
the pciicil-marka bear but a very faint resemblance to the 
lines wliich his eye has seen. But when he endeavours to 
correct tlio pencil-marks, be will discover another difficulty. 
Fresh forms in the liair strike his eye ; hairs which ho had 
not noticed before now seem to stand out most conspicu- 
ously ; even the fonns of the arm probably present iJiom- 
sclves in a somewhat different aspect. In short, his very 
I sight wanders over a variety of characteristics, uncuriaiu 
I which to fix upon where the choice is so vague or so infinite, 
while his rude bungling pencil is incompetent to imitate 
any one. 'A master will tell him what particular hues to fix 
upon, and will illustrate to him on tlic paper the best mamier 
of imitating those lines. The pupil is delighted. Ho cou- 
stantly applies that lesson when the same difiicuUies pare sent 
themselves ; and thus, in fiistoning upon a scttlBllmanuerof 
imitating objects, the master and pupil haV©. between thorn 
formed “ a school.” When the master has been a very able 
painter, the result of his experience afid acquired power is 
invaluable. When the pupil possesses a mastcr-miud, he 
acquires what the other gives; but he uses it with an original 
intention, and produces gonuino designs. We then have a 
school in its course of development, as we saw in the case 
of Cimabue and Giotto, of ,Fcrugiiio and Raphael. But 
there is the decline as well as the rise of schools. When the 
pupil is inferior to the master, ho adopts the manner, but 
cannot rise to the purjioso which it signifies ; and Uie school 
then degenerates into mannerism. 

The amateur painter is very careful to noto tho cha- 
racteristics of the schools, partly as a matter of curiosity, — 
just as a purchaser of china values particular characteristics 
in rare specimens, — but partly for a higher purpose. When 
we are first placed before a very groat woi’k, it is as im- 
possible that wo should see all tho beauties in it at oiico as 
that we should discern at one glance ev^ry ohjbot visible in 
champaigit country. If from any of its characteristics wo 
can determine that the work is by a great painter, we may 
he sure that it is worth study, and that it is at all events 
worth possessing, if only to mark a place in the progress 
, and liistory of that painter. By careful observation of the 
works of Raphael w© gain an acquaintance with tho par- 
ticular modes of handling that he employed. He had a way 
of tracing the outlines of the hair in brighter colours than 
the ground, of markijig tho details of tho face and the muscles 
in (Afferent parts of tho body somcwliat in imitation of the 
•ancient sculptors, brought into study just before his timo^ 
and somewhat on tho model also of the features in his own 
family. He was much in- the habit 0 / painting stuffs with 
'two colours, such as we call “shots.” These and many otbei^ 
aro characteristics, by the concurrence and accuracy of which 
his handwi’iting may be determined almost without the 
possibility of mistake. Raphael was not a groat master of 
colours ; he painted much in fresco, •-a chalky style of water- 
colour used for great walls; and the practice tended to deaden 
his colouring, which h© used only os an aid to Composition. 
He was not a man who felt a very great liiiteresi in land- 
scape;- the human engrossed all his attention, and his 
scenorv is somotimos ludicnonsly bald. His pupl|s were 
tnueb. influenced by his teaching and exan^. Hia ' 



iirt teaapities^ 

'•, tll^'Bpl^l - 

ww normdi pwntiug, we, 

BhouW liaye Ok rclde;^: pf <vpgau1c without <fefecfcs,| but 

sm^ ^vgi»y painter TOBt; opme to witi> tl^k© mui- 
tiiudluouB dil^cuUies, apd must iaaili to OUrtnonoV ttoo 
wUI^ the help of the teacher to oUancp 
umdf^ bp call only counteract, bh| perer lose mO 

6wn personal deficiencies, r~sin^^ tmpt bp jnfitiiO»ppd by 
tl^e state of art around him^ tbo obt^aotOftotlos of tbp 
scenery, whether in town or copAtiyi the $oeial conditions 
of his country, and tho display of emotions more or iess 
strongly mai'hed which they bring Mlit^inpo the artist who 
founds or finishes the school must WQfh under these condi- 
tions, we never do have painting in its ideal perfection, but al- 
ways in the more or less approximative form of some school. 

Of what U 4^0 is it, we may be asked, that we should lio 
correct in our admiration of painting? Admiration Is ‘<a 
matter of taste,” and why should wo not pleas© ourselves? 
For a very strong reason. Wo have beibrO es^plauied that that 
taste is a matter of fact. It is the correct perce|)tion of 
those things .which constitute the highest characteristios of 
vitality, whothor in animal, vegetable, or inorganic existences. 
Our capacity for enjoying life and for applying its laws is 
proportionate to our perceptions and the development of our ! 
own powers. If we admire bad painting, wo are stunting 
and debasing our intellect. If wc admire the mannerism of 
the schools, yvQ are becoming slaves to pedantry and triviality. 
If we learn the characteristics of the schools, let it be in 
order that by allowing for the special difficulties, tho peculiar 
influences, and tho personal tendencies under which tho 
artist worked, wo may the better appreciate sp much as 
there is of pure and genuine nature in lus productious. 

^'One touch of nature mak^ tho whale woiid kin/* 

But tho touch of nature may be concealed from us, if wo do 
not remember how tho foreign ^ewni of different countries 
alters the tone of the voice. Unless wa remember the cir- 
cumstances under which Giotto, Baphael, Titian, Rubens, 
Yalasquez, Holbein, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Retzsch, Biard| 
and Pclaroche have severally wmked, we shall not bo able 
to appreciate that broad human power wliioh they all possess/ 
and wliicli is to bo discerned through the artificiiid Ikame of 
every school. 



A CUP OF COFFEK. 

**WiUT groat effects from trivial causes spring!” How 
long had the white jasmine-liko flowers bloomed unheeded 
ip Abyashiian solitudes, and tho rich red bort*ios shed their 
twin beaus upon the earth, before some speculative being 
Yonturod on tho experiment of extracting tho essence from 
the $aid beaus, and was rewarded by drinking the, first cup 
/—the first of a long, long line indeed. SVho would 
have thought tlidt the tree, with its pointed leaves, its snow- . 
storpa of blojMfoms, that comes in a single night, apd thaws 
away in a day . pr two, to he succeeded by the eherry-like 
” could have imagined that this innocent, pasto- 

tree waai*dostmcd to exert an influepco over tho 
yhph civilise^ wpdd; that it would work a radioal change 
JHf of uatiQn 0 ,.j that it would even hear its 

.*WJd assist at revolutions ! 

XfOUg hemye it muna, |ts way into Furojxj, it had known 
an ovantfiil ^d exeiting eareep In Arabia, Persia; and 
Tm*keyr It hw. s^ed to Iceeti dervishes awake,' and to 
^ act ^ a Substitute for tpe forhuhJea jjrme tp pious Jdaho- 


metans, until its use had.. at one time to he solemnly pro- 
liibited by the mufti. But' its European history began in 
1'615; when some Venetians brought it home with them 
from the Levant i in 1645 it appeared at MwseiUes} and in 
165(>, Banicl Edwiwds, a ^rkey merchant, introduced coffee 
lAtp : and ids Greek servant PaB<|ua established 

Lonaon polfee^house in George Yard, Lombard 
8 tra«t At this tima tho price of the novel luxury was four 
{|hd gumaas a pound, and a duty was soon levied upon 
m prepp-sd heverags of fpurpence per gallon. 

English taste apivrovod of coffee, and of coffecdiouses. 
The lattar incrcaaea and flourished, .till in 1085, we We told, 
they might be considered as a most important political iu- 
fititution. Aided by Macaulay’s graphic deseripLion, we 
can well ima^e the scene presented by- these plaees, 
whither “ the Londoners flocked, as the Athenians of old 
flocked to the market-placo, to hear wdiother there was any 
i news,” In those revolu^ioiiavy days, when public meetings, 

I newspapers, and all modern vents for inward agitation, were 
‘ npt, ooffea^bouse orators were souglit after, and listened to . 
with an avidity that soon caused them to become to 1085 
; something like the press to our own day. Groat must have 
been the talking, speechifying, and plotting that went on 
under the guise of drinking coffee. 

' But ive see it now-a-days under a happier and more 
peaceful aspect. There is an oriental association in its rich 
aroma. Wc see it served in jcwqUcd cups to pashas medi- 
tative over the chibouque, or daintily tasted by tho gaily- 
decked heima-staiiicd beauties of the harem. Or, to come 
into the fresher air of Europe, in France, as we know, it is 
universally used ; and ©von in England it is consumed to a 
largo extent, though (especially by the poor) tea is held in 
greater favour. Ju Germany, the poorer classes seem to 
adhere to coffee with much the same tenacity that our own 
poor evince towards tea. The more their choice of food is 
limited by their means, tho more do they insist on coffee 
forming part of tho food. In the same way, Wo have all of 
us seen a poor half-starving woman, becoming possessed of a 
I shilling, spend at least a third of her wealth in the purehaso 
I of an ounce or two of som^ vile compound which professes 
‘ to be “ tea.** Those inconsistencies arc not limited to place. 

I Tho German peasant, even with the lowest wages, has al- 
ways a column in the book for coffee, and another for bread 
and potatoes. Frubabl^ almost as much is expended on the 
one as on the other. 

The physiological effects of these drinks are generally 
ascribed to the presonoe of what is called cafieinp in eofiee, 
and thdU>e in tea, which arc identical properties, and which 
belong to the class of organic bases^ whiob all have an 
action on the nervous system. If arranged in a series 
beginning with thoine, the bodies at tho end of the scale, 
strychnine and brucine, act as the most frightful poisons ; 
while quinine, standing near the middle, is a highly valu- 
able remedy. 

Among the other properties of coffee must not bo forgot- 
ten its powerful deodorising agency. AVc quote from Mr. 
Timbs’s valuable little hook, — whose title, Thhigs not Gene- 
raUg Known^ is likely to hccome a misnomer, by tho influ- 
ence of the boolc Itself in maldng them knoAvn, — which tells 
us that coffee will instantly destroy the smell of putrefying 
^ineat, &p. To use coffee for disinfecting purposes, the raw 
boa-ns should be pounded iu a mortar, and the powder roasted 
over a moderately heated iron-plate until it is of a dai'k- 
brown tint; and then sprinlcled about the place, or laid 
on a plate in tho room that requires purification. Cofloe- 
acid, or coffee-oil, it is added, acts more readily in minute 
quantities, . • 

It should be remembered that coffee, sUghlly roastetff con- 
tains the maximum of ai'omo, weight, and nutrition* There 
can be no doubt that much depends on this previous prepa- 
ration pf the cqffco-beiTy, and that many hundreds who arc 
in the habit of daily partaking of this beverage are still 
unacquainted with its true flavour, and unbenefited by its 
best proppi'ties. , The y^ipid taste pf Englisbi poffec which 
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foreigneirs complwn of is 
probably owing to iiisnf- 
iicient roasting. On the 
other hand, if the berries 
be subjected to an amount 
of heat beyond a certain 
point, the Savour is dissi- 
pated, and it becomes too 
bitter. 

Coffee-roasting is, how- 
ever, an operation which 
. might easily be performed 
in every family. The Ita- 
lians frequently roast small 
quantities in one of the 
thin oil-flasks, which ac- 
complishes the work most 
cfTectively over a charcoal 
fire ; the berries being fre- 
quently shaken during the 
process. The glass being a 
non-conductor, it is oven, 
thought a better material 
for the purpose than the 
generally used metal. It is 
not so liable to burn, and 
tho progress of the roast- 
ing can be more easily 
watched. 

' A hollow cjdinder made 
of sheet-iron is, however, 
tho usual form of coffoo- 
roaater. This should never 
be more than one-third 
filled with the berries ; for 
in the process of roasting 
tho bulk of the coffee is 
nearly doubledi and unless 
there is plenty of space 
loft, it will be impossible 
for the coffee to be turned 
about easily, so as to in- 
sm*e that every part is 
equally exposed to the 
heat. This vessel is kept 
turning over a brisk fire 
till the beiries are of a 
deep cinnamon colour, and 
of an oily appearance ; 
and then it is taken from 
the fire, shaken, and left to 
cool. 
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management of a garden, 
as contrasted with that 
where taste, order, and in- 
dustry unite to toiin a 
scene of l^uty, and a 
source of oontm.ued delight. 

A love for the cultiva- 
tion of :flower8 is one of 
the most healthy and 
cheerful pursuits that can 
bo indulged iu; it is not 
only pleasurable to those 
engaged therein, but it 
adds an additional charm 
to the magic of Home* 

In No. 1 is represented 
the space intended doubt- 
less by the builder for the 
garden ; but which, in con- 
sequence of neglect or the 
carelessness of the occu- 
pant, has become a recep- 
tacle for rubbish, dust, and 
•the of the household, 
— unwholesome to those 
who are living in close con- 
tact with it, and unsightly 
to the neighbours on each 
side. The prospect is in- 
terrupted by the bieks of 
a row of houses, built in the 
but too common style of 
architecture, which seems 
to revel in uninteresting 
monotony. 

In No. 2 is shown the 
same, piece of ground dif- 
ferently managed. Tho 
centre contains two or 
three beds of flowers, whilst 
a narrow bed is carried 
round by the wall ; on tho 
top of the latter boxes of 
the saine width should be 
placed, and made sufli- 
oicutly deep to grow Ge- 
raniums, Fuchsias, &o. ; 
whilst against the sides of 
the wall may be trained 
such plants and ahrubs as 
are l^st suited for tho 
situation. The wall, if 


Almost every family grind, if they do not roast, their previously white lime-washed, will contribute tothegeno- 
own coffee. By roasting it, they will assuredly advance ral effect by contrasting with tho foliage ; the washing 
many steps nearer the pure standard of perfection which we at the same time will bo conducive to the preservation of 
hear of in almost every other coffee-drinking country but the plants by destroying the insects that (W often infest 
our own. The purer it is, the wholesomer, and the more shrubs. 

nutritious. In fact, in this, as in every other thing, it is At the end of the garden should be raised'a trellis-ifrork, 
necessary to bear in mind that what is worth doing at all, over which Ivy and Virginian Creeper could be triced. The 
is worth doing thoroughly : an admirable maxim, whether Ivy would afford a luxuriant gr6en during winteVi and 
applied to tho building a Menai bridge or the making of a^ would also form a pleasing contrast during autunm ^th 
cup of coffee. tho crimson leaves of the Virginian Creeper. In ftont oftihe 

- ■ .. trellis may bo erected a sm^l alcove or suininerdioM^ a 

< design for which will appear in a future number, A vase 

A HINT FOB TOWN GABDENS. or tazza of flowers will add considerably to the beauty. The 

*'‘‘***‘'~ arches represented should be placed in. such a manner aa, 

Tnn object of the accompanying design is, to show by cou- when viewed from the house, to give the greatest idea of 
trast what may be done by the exercise of a little taste in space. These arches may be constructed of wood or iron—* 
the ornamentation of a garden such as may be found attached the latter is to bo preferred* on account of its gracefulness 
to many suburban residences. Eveiy traveller on a and greater durability ; they may also be made of wirework, 
line of in^Nrhy. that is elevated above the ordinary level of specimens of which con be seen at the man^actories. 
the houses must have noticed, as day by day he returns The cost of this floral decoration, deducting the value of 
&om his City occupations to l^is home a few miles from the material, is but trifling ; in fact, the whole might be 
effect produced by carelessness and neglect in the constructed by an occupant possessing taste and enexgy* 




BUBD HELEN, 


Lord he rode, Burd Helen rail, 
' • A Uve^lant; almmeir’e day; 

Untli they earn* to Clyde wateft 
Wa» dlLad firae bank brae. 


** Secst thon yon water, l^etou/* said lie, 

** That flow's fmm bank to brim f** 

•* I trust to God, Lord fTohn,” slicrsaid, 

“ Yon ne'er will see me swim.” 

Old ScoHish Ballad, 
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BUKD HELEN. 

The old ballad of ** Burd Helen” appears in Percy’s Collec- 
tion under the name of “ Childe Walters ” story is 
simple. A knight having seduced a lady determines to try 
her lo'vc. 

Mr. Windus lias given us a beautiful illustration of this 
the most tender and sad of the old Scotch ballads. The 
only fault of the poem itself ip, that the writer carries the 
trial of the lady’s love and patience too far. Wo see her 
soul in its agony weeping tears of blood, wo soo the while 
flesh shrink^ and quiver under the cruel and protracted tor- 
ture, till, as in Chaucer’s “ Patient Grizzle,” wc lose all esteem 
for the cold lover and the philosophical physiologist. In 
Burd Helen’s case, wo feel that years of constancy could 
never have wiped out the bitter recollection of “ that live- 
long surnmer-day” — of that fearful hurry through tlie miles 
ol golden broom — of that cold plunge into the frothing 
Clyde, that was red and brimming with the last night’s 
thunder-rain. We shudder to think, if Helen had been swept 
away like a broken lily, and Lord John had entered his 
gate of “red gold” sad and alone. In painting this pathetic 
picture, Mr. Windus has remembered all the touches of nature 
that the ballad- writer introduced ; the moss and mire, and 
the swollen Clyde water, are all here. How silent and sad 
tlic spot is! Look at the single Jieron piercing the clear 
evening sky like an arrow; see the far sweep of the horizon, 
stretching right away to the border-land ; mark the broken 
hridlc'patli, white and stony, leading down to the water 
through the bushy hrooin and bosky licatlier. The strong 
broad hoof of the horse already splashes the river-ford. The 
knight has just said, 

** Soost thou yon water, Helen, 

That flows from hank to brim 

and she is about to pray him once again for mercy and pity. 
He is watching her with stipprcssed w'ouder and delight ;• 
for at every cruel stab her heart seems to bud and shoot as 
the sapling docs under the pruning-knifo. Her love is so 
great, that she cannot reason about justice and injustice—- 
all ho does is right in her eyes ; she would kiss him as ho 
gave her the death-hlow', Hhc only pram's that she may 
nut be driven from him with blows of his stirrup first. Ho 
she may slec]) by his horse in liis stable, and see him when 
he goes oat a-hunting, she would he happy. He may have 
some good end, she tliijiks, for Ins cruelty ; and she says, “ I 
merit all, for I am guilty and forsaken of the angels.” 

” (), wonderful constancy of a woman’s love!” he thinks, 
as ho counts her gi-oans and refrains by a stroiig effort from 
. leaping off his horse and clasping her to his heart. The 
technical merits of tlio picture are considerable. Though 
it is palo, and rather too ascetic in colour, the costume is 
well studied ; the knight’s riding-cap, his cloak, his cin- 
hroidercd cuff, hayo been as carefully selected as Burd 
Helen’s silken tunu; and her medieval shoes. The hor.se is 
also excellently w^ell foreshortened ; and its eye is full of 
wild sagacity and a latent courage of endurance, that seems 
to indicate a knightly master. It is a good type of a war- 
charger, with its broad wall of chest, and its soft flowing 
mane. Few landscape-painters either could have better 
conveyed the feeling of the margin of a river,— the broken 
hank, the rusty flowers, the sun-burnt grass, and the loose 

nng y stones. Our old ballads deserve more such illus- 
trations. 


ANNETTE LETR. 

THE AtTTHOK OF «MIl. AllLE.'» 

Wcath a white thorn in the garden; and 
her ^ ’ siahting on to her bright hair, made 

* , ^ It was the end of May, and a light 

hawthcOT-petalB down on her. She was 
working and singing ; without pausing lh her song, she half 


glanced up, and gave a saucy smile and nod when a young 
man parted the hazel-bushes of the copse hard by, leapt the 
, paling, and advanced towards her, 
j She was employed in the homely work of mending gray 
, woollen stockings, and was too busy to extend a hand. The 
young man leant against the thorn, watched her nimble 
j fingers, and listened to her song in silence. 

, Well,” questioned the girl, wlipn her song was ended, 

** have you nothing to say ?” 

“A great deal, Amiette.” 

She glanc(;cl up at the eyes down-1 ooldng so gravely, 
blushed, and gaid-L- 

” Nothing amusing, I should think, by your Taco. I want 
to bo amused.” 

“For once let me speak seriously.” 

^ “If I wanted serious speaking, I should stay in there,”— 
wdth a gesture of the head towards the cottage. “Every 
thing out doors is laughing.” 

“ You can be serious sometimes ; you were so ten minutes 
since.” 

“ You hud no business to be watching me.” 

“ Annette, look at me ; just to sec how earnest I am ” 

“I am sure I don’t mind looking at j^ou.” He had 
stooped, that his eyes might ho on a level with hers ; bnt 
when she raised* herTashes her eyes caught a sunbeam and 
somewhat bcsidcvS. “The sun is so dazzling,” she said, and 
applied diligently to her work. 

A little breeze shook the blqssoni-clusters of the thorn; 
down came the while p<3tals upon the glorified hair. 

“ You are sprinkled with dead flowers ; they must bo 
* taken oil, because tbey arc withered.” And ho reached his 
hand towards the Kliining head. 

“You needn’t trouble, There, they are all gone.” She 
had shaken them off with a merry toss. “ Dear mo, how 
low the sun is I I am sure it is past tea-time, I must go 
in, or they will he angry.” She drew her pretty hand out 
of the stocking, and rose. The bull of worsted rolled aivay ; 
the young man picked it up, then prisoned the fingers held 
out for it. 

“ Annette, you must hoar mo. I love you. Will you bo 
my wife ?” he said in a voice of deep suppressed passion. 
She opened lier brown eyes wide, looked round as if in terror, 
while her face flushed vividly ; hut she snatched her hand 
from his, and ran inlo the house without having spoken a 
word. 

He stayed just where she left him, and watched the sun- 
set and felt the dew fall ; but she did not return to the 
garden that night. When the moon bad risen, he plunged 
into the hazel eopse again. 

“ I wonder Lekbam hasn’t been in to-night,” said An- 
nette’s father. 

“ It is the first evening for a long while that he has not 
looked in,” said Annette’s mother. 

“ He is a most agreeable well-conducted young man, and 
very^ diligent in his business,” Mr. Leir pronounced em- 
phatically. 

“ I hope nothing unpleasant keeps him from coming bore 
to-night. 1 thought he didn’t look very happy yesterday,” 
his wife rejoined. 

“ lie is rather proud and reserved ; one whose findings 
ought not to ho trifled with.” Mr. Leir looked full and 
sternly at Annette as he spoke. 

Annette rose up, wished her father and mother good 
night proudly, and went to her own room. She had for- 
gotten to get a light, hut the moonbeams -were pouring in. 
She opened the lattice, leant out, sighed, muttered a few 
words, then blushed at the sound of her own voice. She 
watched the moon till it set to her behind a clump of firs on i 
the top of the hill ; then sho crept to bed with wet cold 
cheeks. 

Annette was as merry and careless as over next morn- 
ing, plucking flowers to adorn the room. She stood at the 
gate trying to reach an early-blown piece of honeysuckle, 
her hat fallen off, and hair' pulled down, when Mr. Lekham 
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passed on his way to his business in tlie town. She smiled, 
and be bowed without smiling ; yet that evening found him 
at her father’s, listening to her every word, watching her 
every movement. She never once spoke to him voluntarily, 
or looked in his face; and she did not go out into her 
garden, lest he should follow. 

^‘Annette, you did not answer my question. I must 
have an answer.” They were alone, spite of the girl’s pre- 
cautions ; and Henry Lekham spoke in a hurried, somewhat 
imperious voice. ^ 

” Must you, Mr. Lekham ?” 

‘‘ Excuse that word ; but what I feel is real. I must 
speak rbal words ; I can’t choose fine ones.” 

” Then I’ll speak plain words too.” 

” Speak true ones. Do you love me ?” 

wonder,” said the provoking beauty, “doc.s all the 
poetry I. have read lie ; and is all that books say untrue? I 
suppose the times arc quite gone by when knights waited 
and worked long years through, only too wcdl content if 
they received a smile or a kind word at long intervals from 
the lady they — loved.” The last word spoken with shy 
reluctance. 

“ Those times arc quite gone by, if they ever were. Life 
is too short ; there is too much to do in it ; but — ” 

“ Then 1 tliink 1 will wait till those times come back ; 
so, good evening, Mr. Lekham ;” and away Avont Annette. 

For months after that she and Henry Lekham did not : 
exchange a word, or touch each other’s hand. Annette was 
somewhat in disgrace with her father and mother, and grew 
graver and a little tliinner. She never smiled now when, 
she met Mr. Lekham, but just bowed with cold dignity. 

One autumn afternoon, Annette set out with a basket 
on her arm, which was no light-weight, to pay a charitable 
visit to a poor woman living a good way off. 

She stayed long listening to the story of a life full of woo, 
and doing what little she could to relieve present distress. 
When she left the woman’s hovel, night was darkening 
down wildly, 

Annette Avasn’t particularly brave, and it was a ghostly 
kind of evening. Even going doAvn the liill-side, Avhere 
pale light lingered, she started more than once at some 
eerie-sounding sigh of the Avind, or at the aspect of some fan- 
tastic-shaped hush. A mountai]i-mist ciiiiie on, and blew 
blindingly in her face. Forgetting Iioav torrents of rain that 
had fallen only the night .before must have SAvollen the 
bi’ook, she determined to go liojiie a shorten' way than slic 
had come, crossing the plank that formed a bridge, so avoid- 
ing a corner of the wood. 

It was very dark in the hollow through which the stream 
ran, and the water made a gi-eat noise. She could not find 
the plank ; and getting somewhat desperate, tried to spring 
across. She did not reach firm ground on the other side, 
and hurt her foot among the rough stones. When she had 
scrambled up the bank, it pained her a. good deal, and she 
sat down inclined to cry at the dcsolatcness of her situation 
— she Avas no heroine. 

It was so drear and dismal — only the noise of the wind 
and the water to be heard, and nothing to be seen but the 
foam on the stream, the white mist, and the black belt of 
wood along which her path lay. Aimctto was quite coward 
enough to be afraid of having the black wood so close at 
hand at this hour, — ^thc black wood, of which she had beard 
so many queer stories. She sat still, hoping the pain in 
her foot would go off, or that some one would pass. The 
latter seemed very unlikely. She shrank close into herself j 
when she perceived a tall figure coming towards her looking I 
gigantic through the mist. ! 

” Annette ! Annette 1” a voice called. She sprang up 
gladly, greatly relieved ; though she wished it had been any 
one else. 

“ Thank God,’'* }Ir. Lekham exclaimed, “ you are safe 1” 

“ Yes; but I’vQ hurt my foot,” she said, in her usual 
lauglugg WayJ' 

‘VTnat is nothing.” j 

■ ',4'" ■ ' ■I' 


“ Isn’t it ?” she exclaimed pettishly— he ought to have 
been grieved. 

“ You might have been drowned, The stream is^ very 
deep and wide where the bridge washed away ; if you 
had tried to cros#^ there, you would have been drowned,” 
he said gravely. 

Should I ?” Annette asked softly, and clung to his 
arm shivering. “ It would have been dreadful in this noisy 
water, such a dismal night.” 

“ I don’t see that the noise of the water, or the dismal- 
ncss of the night, would make it worse to be drowned,” ho 
replied, smiling. 

“ It would. A quiet sunny stream has looked pleasant, 

I liave thought. But let us go home.” 

“ Yes ; they arc anxious — your father is gp.nc up the 
other Avay to look for you, and your mother stood in the 
garden calling your name.” 

” We Avili hurry, then.” Annette stopped in a feAV 
moments, though, with a little cry of pain. We must go 
slower, my foot hurts me.” 

“No; wc Avill go faster — ^you must let me!” And he 
took her up and strode on rapidly, his manner more tender 
than his words. Annette was pOAverless, so made no re- 
sistance. Very soon he gave her into her mother’s care, 
and AV(‘nt to* tell her father that she was found. 

After that evening, Henry Lekham was again a frequent 
A'isitor at the cottage. Annette Avas more demure-— shoAved 
a little shy graciousiicss sometimes : began to feel subdued 
in his presence, and powerless, as she had done Avheii she 
Avas lame and he took her into his arms. He never alluded 
to that evening ; Avhen her father and mother did, Annette 
would blush and pout. Yet the tears would rise softly to 
her eyes if she thought about it avLcu she was alone. 

CuAl‘TE» II. 

One wintry morning the post-boy brought a largo letter 
to Mr. Loir’s cottage for Lawrence Leir, Esq. Noav Mr. Leir 
was a man of fallen fortunes, and it was long since he liad 
been esquired. Mrs. Leir and Annette sat by the fire, busy 
Avith homely household work. Annette, in her plain merino* 
dross of many Avinters, Avith diligent fingers and a quietly- 
smiling mouth, lookcal as if pleasant thoughts made summer 
in her heart. Mrs. Leir’s face wore a wonted look of min- 
gled anxiety and austerity, — ^lier brow had other wrinkles 
than those made by time. 

“ When did Henry say be should be home, Annette ?” 

“ In a fortnight, mamma,” Annette answered, blushing 
because her thoughts had been busy with that same Henry. 

“ I hope, Annette,” Mrs. Leir said solemnly, “ that you. ' 
do not mean to trifle with his affections longer ; one way ' 
or other you shall answer him, child. Ho has shown more 
forlxjaranco than ninety-nine men in a hundred would have 
done. I have forborne speaking to you seriously before, 
out of respect to liis wishes.” 

Annette did not speak ; but the face she drooped over 
her work looked troubled now. Why mightn’t she dream 
out her little dream, fancy out her little romance in peace ? 
Her mother’s Avords seemed to brush through and destroy 
her pleasant self-raystifyings, as the first feet crossing the 
grass of an autumn meadow destroy the shining, twining, 
fairy-webs woven fron;i blade to blade. 

An exclamation from Mr. Loir made both his wife and 
daughter look up at him. His face was radiant with some 
emotion, but he tried to be very dignified, even to speak 
Avith a certain bitterness. 

“ I cixn not esquired for nothing 1” he said, putting the 
letter into his wife’s lap. “ My uncle — ^your great uncle — is 
dead, Annette ; he has loft us a great house and land and 
money, which I must go and see after. You will be ah 
heiress, child !” 

Mr. Leir kissed an upturned and bewildered face. 

“ You don’t look glad. Ah, you will soon find out how 
much pleasanter it is to be rich and courted * than to sit ' 
doing such work as that — ^too bard for your fingersi” 
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Pain was gathering iti Annette^a eyes ; but her father 
turned from her to her mother, who had got through the 
letter. 

** Who wooldyhuv|^ thought that Everreach Grango 
. would have come to ua-^such a family^ my uncle had?^’ 

" Wo have Ijvcd so out of the world here, you didn’t 
know that his aons were dead, did you ?” his wife asked. 

“Never having received any kindness from him, never 
exjMJcting to get any good by his death, I haven’t concerned 
myi^lf about him,” Mr. Leir replied. 

. Mechanically Mrs. Leir recommenced the darn she had 

been interrupted in ; but her husband took the table-cloth 
from her hand. 

“ Away with that, Martha ! here, draw near the lire and 
lot us talk — there is enough to settle.” Mr. Leir threw a 
great log on unreproved, and sat down close by his wife. 

“ You see the lawyer advises our taking immediate posses- 
sion. IJow soon could we get away?” 

“ Dear me ! I cannot say. It is like a dream !” and Mrs. 
Loir smoothed some of the wrinkles out of her careful brow. 

“It is like a dream!” Annette echoed, and pressed her 
hand on her white forehead as if to still pain boating there. 

“ AVo ought not to delay,” Mr. Leir went on. “ The eyes 
of a master are always invaluable.” 

“ There may be some mistake, papa,” was feebly sug- 
gested. 

“Ha! ha! people don’t make mistakes about matters of 
this sort — not mistakes on this .side at all events. Wife, 
what is there to prevent our starting for Everreacli to- 
mon*ow ?” 

“ ^J'o-moi^ow, Lawrence ! yo?4 might, but I must stay and 
arriuigo matters.” 

“Yes, papa, couldn’t you go and wo follow,” Annette 
asked wistfully. 

“ No, no ! we’ll all go together ; and as for your arrange- 
ments, wife, make them all to night : you may give away 
our fiiniiture if you like, we shall not need it. It will not 
suit the Grange,” 

Annette stole away to her own room, hjaving husband 
and wife to talk over his wonderful fortune. 

It was February, and snow was lying thick on the ground, 
and a fog brooding above it ; the cold was biting and bitter ; 
but Annette knelt long in iho window-scat, her head buried 
in her hands ; there seemed danger of her freezing in that 
crouching despairing attitude. 

The face she upturned appealingly at lost, from which 
cold, fear, and pain had driven back all tlio blood, would 
have been dilHcult to identify with the laughing, sunny, 
saucy one of the girl who had sat singing beneath the haw- 
thorn a few months hack. 

When sho rose, she huddled on her bonnet and shawl ; 
stole stcaltliily down the stairs and past the door of the par- 
lour where her mother and father talked, forming splendid 
projects for her future — congratulating themselves that no 
engagement bound her to Henry Lekham, country bookseller 
and stationer. 

Annette wont out into the brooding biting mist. Sho 
was going to take counsel with her only friend — a woman 
years older than herself, who had shown great interest in 
Annette’s love-affair, and given the shy girl much, if not 
wise advice ; — advice which had l>ecn received scornfully, 
and never acted upon; but which desolate Annette now 
persuaded herself must at least have been kindly meant. 

So Annette sped on over the snow towards Scawdon 
Farm. 

She found it difiScult to make Emma Brown understand 
what had befallen. When she finished with a hurst of tears, 
Emma exclaimedT- 

. ** Well, and what is there in this to send you out over 
the snow with such a scared face ? What ails ye, Annette ?” 
“Cannot you tell?” 

j* ** ? dreadful thing to bo made a fine lady 

of, IS It ? Shouldna mind it myself.” , 

“ But, Emm% we are going away directly and—” 

“ Is it Hepry Lekham you’re crying after ?” Miss Brown 
asked, with a look of intelligence at last. 

“ I am not crying after any one,” Annette said, raising 
fccr head, indignation sending some blood into her checks. 

But soon the head was bowed again. . “ What shall, I do— 
what shall I do ?” was the pitiful cry, 

“ Why, sit iiere by the fire, and lot me pull off your wet 
shawl and hood,” Miss Brown said,, sharply ; but proceeded 
to show some tenderness in caring for her friend’s physical 
welhbeing. 

“ You never seemed to set much store by Mr. Lekham. 
When r told you you loved him, you’ve flown into a fine 
rage ; but if you do like him after all, I can’t see what 
you’ve got to fuss about. He’ll like you none the worse for 
being a fine lady and rich, lass,” she added bitterly. 

“You- don’t know him, or you.’d not speak that way, 
Emma. But it isn’t hi% liking me or no. I don’t think,” 
and her face kindled brilliantly, “ that richer or poorer will 
alter that ; but it’s my father and mother, Einnia. We’re 
going away directly, to-morrow, to a large house; and I’m 
in no way bound to him. He won’t follow unless they ask 
him, and they won’t.” 

“ I see. Papa and mamma will bo for catching a gi’and 
gentleman now.” 

“ He is a grand gentleman, Emma.” 

“ Hu’s a shopkeeper for that ; and I hear shopkeepers are 
looked down upon by the quality. You’re pretty enough to 
be made a lady, Annette. Y'ou’ll grow far too grand to re- 
member us up here. ” 

“0 Emma, it’s cruel to talk to me like that. I will 
never love any body but him. Oati I do any thing?” 

Miss Brown was touched by the appeal of Annette’s 
pale look. 

“ Do ! of course vou can. AVrite to him a few kind words, 
and leave him to take the hint. If he loves you, he’ll follow 
you to the world’s end.” 

“AYrito to Mr. Lekham? No, never!” 

“If you’d been engaged, wouldn’t you have done it ?” 

“ 0, yes.” 

“ And you know he loves you, you do ! If you love him ^ 
too, it’s all one as if you’d said you’d marry him. You’re a 
fool if you don’t write.” 

“And will you keep the letter? I couldn’t send it to his 
house,” Annette said, after a pause. 

Miss Brown turned, and stirred up the blazing fire. i 

“ No, no ! give it some one (*.lso to give liim. After all, 
Annette, perhaps you’d best not be in haste : you may like 
another better that your parents would like too.” 

“ I nevex shall. Emma, you don’t know him.” 

“ So you said before. ♦You think he’s too much the gen- 
tleman for such as I to understand, perhaps, madam 1 Don’t 
look so piteous. Send the letter to me, if you like. Eomomber, 
yon ask me to keep it.” 

“Yes ; to keep it till ho comes. 0, thank you, Emma!”’ 
Annette was hurriedly wrapping her shawl round her again. 

“ You need not bo in such a hurry. But of course you are 
off, having got what you came for,” Miss Brown remarked. 

“They will think it odd. I must go. Good-by, dear 
Emma.” Annette threw her arms round Miss Brown, and 
then hurried away. Her embrace was suffered, not re- 
turned. 

When Annette went to bed that night, she took an ink- 
bottle with her, a pen, and some paper. It was not easy 
to do this without attracting attention. Locked into her 
“ chilly nest,” she set herself to write this first and strange 
love-letter. It ran thus : 

ft Bear Sir,— You will hoar of the change that has come to 
us, and why we have gone away. This change can make no dl^ 
ferenoe between true friends, at least I do not feel that It can. 

'‘AWNasTTS LsttB” • 

A small matter that letter ; yet it cost thought and tears 
and blushes. When it was written and enclosed to Miss 
Brown, Annette felt happier ; and after praying, fell quietly 
asleep. 
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Chattbe in. 

I often think, Annette, how foytunate it was that you 
were so capricious and shy with Mr. Lekham, and did not* 
.bocoine attached to him. If you hadhecn engaged to him, 
of course wc should not have broken off the engagement; 
but now, I hope, you will do much better. It is very for- 
tunate you did not become attached to him,” Mrs. Leir re- 
peated. Pale Annette said nothing, because she had begun 
to doubt if she were not forgotten, and could jiot, to Mrs. 
Leir, own an unrequited attachment. Mrs. Leir went on : 

“ Blit, child, I wish you would not look so lost and ill at 
ease. You must remember wo are not low-bred people raised 
to sudden prosperity ; wc are oidy restored to a rank of life 
we lost for a time through your father being unfortunate. 
Do try and take your proper place in the liouse and in 
society. It is wretched to see.you roaming about and gazing 
dowm the road all day, as y(ui do.” 

Mrs. Leir swept from the drawing-room, and Annette was 
loft alone. Spring twilight was hilling. Through an open 
window she went out into the balmy evening, found a 
secret plae.c, and cried as if her heart were broken. What: 
was all the stirring life and loveliness without, the opulence 
and splendour within, to her? .Nothing, nothing! She felt 
as if, could she see Henry Lekliam standing before her, she 
would hill on her knees .and cry to him to love her still, to 
t.akc her to be his, to satisfy her poor longing heart with his 
kind true words. iSorrow had subdued her girlish pride. 

When she crept to the house, her hair was uncurled by 
the night-damp, her silk-dress soiled by the moist earth ; 
she shivered from head to foot. In the hall she met her 
father. He started. “ Annette, child ! what ails you? You 
look like a ghost. Speak, my darling 1” This was an un- 
Avonted epithet of endeannout, and moved Annette. 

“ Papa, jiapa ! I am so miserable. 1 think 1 shall die,” 
she sobbed out, leaning against him. 

“Hush! I’ll take you to your niotlicr.” I'rightencd 
and uneasy, lie led her to the room where Mrs. lioir was 
dressing for dinner and company. 

“Annette is ill,” he said, and put her in the casy-chair 
by the fire. “ She has been out too late, and caught cold.” 

Mrs. Leir despatched her maid, and then bolted the door; 
she half knew what ailed her child. 

Led on by licr ])arcnts’ unwonted t(mdt*rncss, Annette 
made a full confession of her love for Mr. Lckham and her 
having written to him. 

They ivoro both indignant, and spoke hard things of him. 
Mrs. Leir said that Annette had shown a Avaut of maidenly 
pride in writing at all. 

“And he has neither Avritten nor sent any message after 
that? He is a proud felloAV ; I ahvays thought him proud. 
He would only make you unhappy, child, hiucli conduct 
shoAvs utter disregard of your feelings. Have you heard 
from Miss Brown?” 

AnncLte subbed bitterly. “ Once. And — ho is at Ills 
home, and — doing as nsiial.” 

“ lie has forgotten yon, Annette ; perhaps he has fonned 
some fresh atiaeliment Call u]) your })i*opor pride, my 
dear ; forget him, too,” Mrs. Loir said. “ My daughter will 
not pine for any man.” 

“Mamma, lot mo go to m'y own room and he alone,” 
*She rose, but turned back at the door to say, “1 do not 
believe ho has forgotten — at least I think — he may bO 
afraid. Even, ho may not have had my letter. Tlieie is 
something that might be explained.” 

“ Do you -doubt Miss Brown, who has been so kind to 
you?” Avas asked reproachfully.* 

“ I cannot doubt Mr. Lekham, who was so patient and — ” 

“ That is nonsense r* Mr. Leir said fikstily. “There is 
a differtjixce between loving a pretty ^irl when he sees her 
every day, and remembering faithfully when she is absent. 
Annette, you must promise me never to wjdte to Mr. Lok- 
ham again.” Mr. Leir looked very stern, 

“Papal ipamma! 0, would one of you write to hixn? — 
just a fcAA^ common kind linos — nothing about me. You 


ought ; he was so good to us all I Just lot him know that 
we haven’t forgotten.” Annette looked from on© to th©^ 
other with wild appeal. 

Your request is reasonable, child. Yoii give mo ydhr 
promise never to write a lino yourself, and it shafl be 
granted,” Mr. Loir said. That concession Avaa very wise. 

“ Never, never, Avithout your consent I” Annette ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

TJiat promised note Mr. Leir AiTotc, and sent some appro* 
priate present Avith it, “as a mark of continued regard.”^ 
Mr. lickhara received both, 

Mr. Leir received a few lines from Henry Lekham, 
thanking him for his kind roinernbranee, desiring his com- 
pliments to Mrs. and Miss Loir, and announcing his intention 
of giving up his business in that little country-town, and 
opening one in London on a much larger scale. The Aidiolc 
note was cold and business-like ; there Avas nothing in it on 
Avhich Annette could base hope. 

. Chaptkii IV. 

Mr. Lekham Avearily climbed to Scawdon Farm. 

In its porch, that sultry afternoon, sat Emma Brown, 
With scarhit cheeks, bright eyes, lips apart, and a spray of 
crimson roses in her dark abundant hair, she looktul akin to 
the gloAving midsummer. She Avent a fcAv steps to meet 
Mr, Lekham ; her great eyes songlit his admiration, then 
veiled themselves. He could not help thinking Iioav diherent 
she Avas from his lost Annette. As he took her substantial 
hand he contra.sted it Avith Annette’s fairy fingers, which 
seemed nothing in his, Avhrrc once — the last time they had 
)>artcd — thc}^ had lain lingeringly. ’■J'lien, because Mr. Lek- 
ham coiisidertKl Emma 13roAvn a true and unselfish friend, 
he reproacdied himself Avith ingratitude in thinking of her 
disparagingly, and put more wanntli than was his AA^ont into 
his manner tOAvards her. lie sat opposite her in the porch ; 
she continued silent, those hands Avhicli oATcndcd his fastidi- 
ous taste lying idle and restless in her lap: she was always 
restless noAv. 

“ You must have liad a hot Avalk, and indeed you look 
tired, Mr. Lekliam ; let mo get something for you, — some 
milk, if you A\'on’t have aught else,” Emma said, romemher- 
ing the duties of hospitality, and rising. 

“Nothing, thank you, Emma.” Ho touched her hand, 
and signed to her to he seated. “ I have something to sqy 
to you, that brought me up here this evening.” 

She gathered afloAvor gi’OAving near, and twisted it about 
in her fingers. Ho didn’t look at her, but out over the hills 
far away, toAvards the distant Grange. 

“ I am going away from this place, and may never re- 
turn to it.” She shot a glance at liis moody face. “ Before 
I leave, I want to ask you — ” Ho paused, never heeding 
her rising passion or quick-drawn breathing. 

“ I cannot believe her wholly false and fickle, — ^false to 
what I read in her eyes when wo parted, false to what the 
pressure of her soft fingers said. Emma, yon saw her the 
very day before she left ; she was proud and shy ; but did 
she speak no word of remembrance, say nothing that she 
hoped you might tell mo again ?” 

Emma BroAvn had risen, and stood leaning against the 
stone-Avall, meaiiAvhilo crushing the flower she had been 
playing Avilh beneath her foot — crushing all life and beauty 
out of it. Her face was white and still, she only shook' her 
head. • Mr. Lekham bowed his face doAvn into his hands. 

“ How you loved that girl ! she wasn’t worthy of you ; 
a pretty feeble child — well for a plaything ; but — ” She 
looked down on him with superb disdain, her face all in a 
glow again. His head continued bowed. Passionate pity 
came into her eyes ; she knelt beside him, and touched hw 
hand with her hot cheek. He looked up. 

“ No wonder you scorn me— I am weak. But she Was 
my heart’s darling, the flower of my life.” 

“ I do not scorn you, Henry I” she began passionately,; 
then added, hi a reasoning tone, “ but it is best so. If she 
had loved yon, nothing hut grief could have come. Her * 
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father tvnd mother were §o proud, jmd «he Traa very dutiful'^ 
The last word.uttered with sheering emphasis. 

“ If I know she loved me, nothing on earth should sepa- 
rate us.” For a moment there was suspicion and anger in 
his glance, » 

Emma Brcfwn recoiled, and said coldly : 

** You men are selfish and wilful,” and rose and turned 
from him. 

“ I am selfish, and forget how true and kind a ^end you 
have been j how patient with my impatimico ; how sincere 
when your sincerity made ino rude to you !” He took her 
hand, licr averted f^o ho could not see. 

Now I am going away, Emma ; perhaps wo may never 
meet again ; but think of me sometimes — and — ” A cry was 
.^itruggling from her parted lips ; she pressed her face against 
tJie rough stone. “ And,” he continued, “ if you sliould 
hear any thing of her, 0 Ernrna, let me know ! Am I right, 
do you think ; should I not follow her, trusting her V” 

' “ Do so, if you like !” she said, turning on him in scorn. 
“ Tf you dare risk being repulsed from her grandeur, sus- 
pected of loving her money — ” 

“ That I could not bear !” he said proudly. “ No ! it 
is .all over ; I must bo content to lead, a joyless loveless 
life." 

“ Wh}^, why?” she cried, passion forcing way at last. 
“Is there but that child in the world ?'’ 

lie shrunk as by instinct from her burning glance. She 
saw wonder in his look, and changed her tone. “ It is not 
worthy of a man to pine for a fickle girl. You should shake 
yourself free ; bcgiti life afresh ; hate where you have loved, 
if you like. Heavens ! I wi.sh I were a man with work in 
the world to do I Would I mope and moan for love of any 
changeful child ? Not 1.” 

“ It is easy for those who do not know what love is to 
talk so,” Mr. Lckham said bitterly, 

“ 0 !”d)rcathed through sot tooth, and Emma clenched 
the hand h*e luul held. 

Mr. Lekham rose. “1 go to morrow, so I must bid you 
good-by now, Emma. All happiness attend you; yoii have 
been a true friend to me in iny need.” “ Lost ! lost !” 
shrieked her own passion in he*, spirit’s xmrs. “ Is your 
brother in his yard, or up at the other farm?” 

“ Up to the other farm, I believe. OoocT afternoon,” said 
Emma, and looked out absently, shading her eyes with her 
left hand. 

“ It is good-by. How cold your hand is, Emma!” he 
exclaimed, taking it in his. 

“ I would my heart were like it. There ! don’t stand 
and look at me — go!” She made a grand gesture of dis- 
missal. 

“ Emma ! are you ill ?” Ho looked at her in astonish- 
ment, unconsciously taking in the gi'andeur of her attitude, 
remembering and understanding it long after. 

“ I bid you go !” she said sharply, and staggered back 
against the wall. 

“ But I cannot leave you alone so ; you are ill.” 

She put her hand to her side, and fell at his feet. Even 
then the wild words could not pass her lips. 

Only in spirit she cried, “ I love you, love you, love 
you !” 

He could not raise her ; but he brought water from the 
hill-side stream hard by, and she soon rose up of her own 
accord. 

tt rL* heat-— my head 1 I will go in,” she said. 

Qn !” Bhe signed to him again, and left the porch. He 
wont, marvelling much and fearing much. 

Emma Brown had been false to Annette. She had kept 
Annette’s note till Mr. Lekham’s return ; then she tied a 
stone to It, and dropped it into the pool at Scawdon Farm 
unopen^, “Annette is but a careless child ’’she said, — 
a child to forget and love again : while I am a woman, 
and ope who cannot forget. And she thought me not grand 
enough to understand him.” 

Next morning early Mr, Lekham was again at the farm. 


Ho was a desperate man and a generous ; and had made up 
his mind that if this woman loved diim, he would take her, 
and, conquering the first repugnance her passion inspired, 
try to make her happy. An impotent endeavour! Can 
an empty cup quench thirst, even if it be of gold and 
jewelled ? 

Emma Brown came in to him from her dairy, cool and 
calm as the early morning. He rebuked himself for having 
entertained a vain and wild conceit ; and after friendly talk, 
they parted. — She had expected him. 

During her night of agony and selfish passion resolve 
had dawned upon her. A presentiment that she should die 
soon of the disease that had killed her father, sister, and 
two brothers, cAmo to her, and calmed her. Before she died; 
she would write and confess all ; but not now : she would 
not be smitten dead by his angiir and scorn. Derhaps, when 
he was happy, and she lying under the turf on the bleak 
hill-side, ho would spend pity and spare rejiroiich. 

Her presentiment had not been unfounded. lllne.ss, a]!- 
parently causeless, .and alarming in its rapid progress, fell 
upon her. Yet c.ach sharper spasm, herakl of nearer death, 
was stern!}'’ welcomed by this woman. Slio put off repara- 
tion to the last ; and thought, that after making it to man 
she would submit herself to God — not in hope, but with a 
quiet-like apathy, to suffer His will and the punishment of 
her sin. 

She died in the spring, eight mf>nths after her parting 
with Mr. Lckham. Her confession, long written, was posted, 
as she had ordered, on the day she died. 

Henry Lckham travelled from London to Evcn'cagh 
Grange. It was shut up — had been for months. Nobody 
knew w'herc the l^eirs were now; for they were not its 
possessors. A son of the old man’s, supposed to have been 
long dead, had returned from abroad, proved his identity, 
and displaced. Mr. Loir. He. did not chooso to live at tho 
Grange ; people said there were good njasons why ; so* 
Henry Lckham had tho satisfaction of pacing the empty 
rooms and the garden-terraces where poor pale Annette had 
watched and waited for him. 

“ She was a sweet young lady ; but never looked happy 
here, poor thing!” the housekeeper said. “ She was always 
expecting like ; she’d sit at this window the day through 
watching the road, if her motlier didn’t interfere with her.” 

Up and down tho village, far and near in the neighbour- 
hood, Mr. lickham wandered, trying to get information as to 
where the Loirs had gone. In vain. 

CflAl’TBll V. 

“ Pray come home quickly, Annette. It is so lonesome 
tho day through with no one to speak to,” a lady in wi- 
dow’s weeds said in a querulous voice to a girl who was 
collecting together a few books and pieces of music pre- 
paratory to an early morning-start from a very humble 
London lodging into a London November fog. 

“Yes, mamma. I have not many lessons to give to-day, 
and to-morrow yon know is Sunday, and we shall have the 
whole day together. I’ve got you the book you wanted to 
read ; hero it is ; so I hope you won’t feci very dull.” 

“ I am suAi I do not know how wc shall keep out of 
debt this winter; it is a dreary prospect that lies before 
us.” 

“ 0 mamma, wc shall do. I only wish I knew more, 
and so could get more money by teaching ; but wc spend 
very little. I am sure we shall get pn/ 

Annette kissed her mother, and hurried away. Hasten- 
ing on somewhat blindly through tho fog, she came into 
contact with a gentleman at a street-corner. Ho begged 
her pardon ; she drew her veil closer, and went on. Oico 
or twice she fancied herself followed, but did not turn HU 
she stood on tho door-stop of the house whore she Dvas to 
give a first music-lesson. 

Boon after her pupil had begun playing, a more child 
was the pupil, for poor Annette’s skill was not great, — an 
impetuous rap sounded on the street-door. 
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Annottc was in the dining-room : it was a slightly-hnilt 
house. Slie drew the chijd’s hands off the k^ys, and listened 
with boating heart and lips apart. 

She started up; but the street-ddor shut, and the 
step wi'nt down the street. 

“ What is it, Miss Leir ? Are you expecting any one to 
call here to soo you?” her employer asked not unkindly, 
yet with an accent of reproof on the here. 

“No; it is so unlikely!” Annette replied softly, and 
applied herself again to her lesson ; blushing tlirough her 
soft pallor, smiling strangely at her own folly. 

As she was leaving the house,, the servant said, 

“Your name doesn’t happen to be Loir, docs it, miss ?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

► “A gentleman called this morning, and asked if a Miss 
Loir lived in this house. Without giving a thought on you, — 
not having haj)pened to have heard your name, — I said, No.‘” 

“ JIow could you?” Annette breathed out reproachfully. 

“ I am very sorry 'if it was any one you wanted to see,” 
the woman answered, looking remorsefully into Annette’s 
agitated face. 

“You did not mean to be — to do wrong, I mean ; never 
mind,” the poor girl replied, wrapped her faded shawl round 
her, and soon disappeared in the fog. 

When, her toilsome day’s YfOY\i done, she stood before 
her mother, and the light of the fire and one candle fljvshed 
upon her face, it was so radiant that her mother started. 

“ Annette, you have not looked so well and so happy 
since wc left our cottage at Scawdon. What is it, dear?” 

“ Mother, I know I am not forgotten 1” 

* “ God bless you, dear ! you deserve bo happy if ever 
girl did. Ilut tell me what has happened.” 

“ It is such a nothing, — so vague. Wait, mamma, please.” 

“ As you like. Now take off your bonnet wdiilo 1 make 
tlu5 lea ; I am sure you arc hungry.” 

But Annette coiild not cat. Though she longed for Mon- 
day, that Sunday was a blessed one ; she felt so calm a 
consciousness of coming good. This fcfeling endured, months 
of work followed. Arthctte lived and worked in faith ; hut 
her physical strength was tasked and tried ; and sometimes, 
looking at her own face, she would wonder, “ Will he know 
me?” 

One afternoon in early spring, Annette found a much- 
needed holiday. How could it be better spent than in seeing 
green fields ? 

Mrs. Lcir urged her to get some fresh air, though she 
herself was not able to walk any distance. 

Annette, following an instinct puro-hcartcd people feel 
in spring-tide, could not bring herself to put on a much-worn 
dingy bonnet and dress. She equipped herself in a new 
dress and cloak of gray lainc, and a freshly-trimmed straw- 
bonnet. 

“ It is so warm, and they will not get dirty in the coun- 
try,” she said to her mother in an apologetic tone. The 
sooner to roach that longed-for “country,” she spent six- 
ponco in an omnibus ride. 

What a child Annette felt as she rambled through two 
or throe fair meadows, f>ickod a handful of daisies, saw the 
fair spring sunshine lying on all, and felt the pure sweetness 
of the soft wind. 

She was soon tired with happiness, and sat down on the 
trunk of a felled tree lying close to the hedge to rest. She 
touched her daisies with caressing fingers, and dreamed 
over her fair and long-past girlhood; remembered now that 
this was her birthday ; that she was three-and-twenty this 
very day I Tears fell upon hfir daisies ; not tears of sorrow ; 
her meek patient heart was, like the spring-tide, praising 
the Lord. 

Soprie one crossed the near stile and came towards her. 
But ho walked slowly and thoughtfully, and approached 
noiselessly upon the gi*ass. It was the most natural thing 
that ho should pass there ; every day at that hour he walked 
through that field. 

Annette did not look up till something was between her 


and the lat0 sUtoshinc. Then it not surprise that sho 
felt : it seemed to her as if he had been coming nearer for 
many days ; she said but “ Henry.” It was the first time 
she had called him so. That one word uttered^ all was well. 
It did not matter that she was paler, thinner, less radiant 
in outward beauty ; that he was worn and wearied by tb® 
heart-sickness of long expectation, false hopes, frequent dis- 
appointments. For nothing were either to be pitied. They 
both loved God and each other, and all was well. 

. “ Mother, ho has found me ; we have found each other !” 
Annette said, when, late that evening, she stood before her 
anxious mother, her radiant eyes suffused with tears, tender 
smiles flickering round her sweet mouth. 

“ Yea, thank God I my lost one is found,” Henry said, and 
bowed his head over the widow’s worn hand. 

And the widow blessed them, wept over the common joy, 
and she too praised the Giver. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE WEDDING. 

BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 

AUTHOR OF “ A LIFR DRAMA,'* ETC, 

__________ ♦ 

The autumn ways arc full of mire, 

The leaves shower through the fading light, 
The winds blow out the sunset’s fire, 

And like a lid comes down the night. 

I sit in this familiar room, 

Wliere mud-splashed hunting squires resort ; 
My sole companion in the gloom 
This slowly-dying pint of Port. 

’Mong all the joys my soul hath known, 
*M.ong all the errors which it grieves, 

I sit at this dark hour alone, 

Like Autumn ’mid his withered loaves. 

This is a night of wild farewells 
To all the past ; the good, the fair. 

To-morrow — and my wedding bells 
Will make a music in the air. 

• Like a wet fisher |empe8t-tost, 

Who sees throughout the weltering night 
Afar on some low-lying coast 
The streaming of a rainy light, 

I saw this hour — and now ’tis come ; 

The rooms arc lit, the feast is sot ; 

Within the twilight I am dumb, 

.My heart filled with a vague regret. 

I cannot say, in Eastern stylo, 

•Where’er she trepds the pansy blows ; 

Nor call her eyes twin-stars, her smile 
A sunbeam, and her mouth a rose. 

Nor can I, as your bridegrooms do. 

Talk of my raptures. 0, how sore 
The fond romance of twenty-two 
Is parodied ere thirty-four I 

To-night I shake hands with the past — 
Familiar years, adieu, adieu 1 
An unknown door is open cast, 

An empty future wide and new 
Stands waiting. 0 ye naked rooms, 

Void, desolate, without a charm, 

Can love’s smile chase your lonely glooms, 
And drape your walls, and make them warm? 

The man who knew, while he was young, 
Some soft and soul-subduing air, 

Weeps when again he hears it sung, 

Although ’tis only half so fair. 

So love I thee, and love is sweet 
(My Florence, ’tis the cruel truth), 

Because it can to age repeat 
That long-lost passion of my youth. 
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0 Florence, bould you now behold 
Th(i man to whom your being flows, 

Whom you have chid aa hard aud cold, 

Weep wildly o’er a withered rose I — 

But this is an unmanly part — 

Olio long last look, and then I drop 
Thy lid, grim iron-box of my heart, 

Which never key again shall ope ! 

0, often did my spirit melt. 

Blurred letters, o’er your artless rhymes ! 
Fair tress, in which the sunshine dwelt, 
Which I have kissed a million times — 

And now ’tis done : my passionate tears, 
Mad pleadings with an iron fate, 

And all the sweetness of my years • 

Are blackened ashes in the grate. 

Then ring in the wind, my wedding-chimes; 
Smile, villagers, at every door ; 

Old churchyard, stuffed with buried crimes, 
Be clad in sunsliine o’er and o’er. 

And youthful maidens, white and sweet. 
Scatter your blossoms far and ‘wide ; 

And with a bridal-chorus greet 
This happy bridegroom and his bride. 


“ Th/ia happy 'bridegroom /” there is sin 
At bottom of my thankless mood : 

What if desen alone could win 
For me, that chiefest grace and good? 
Love gives itself ; and if not given. 

No pride, no beauty, state, nor wit, 

No gold of earth, no gem of heaven, 

Can ever hope to purchase it. ‘ 

“ I flfevor, never can recall 
Another morning to my day. 

And now through shade to sliadc T fall, 
From afternoon to evening gray.” 

In bitterness these words 1 said, 

And lo I when I expected least, 

For day was gone, a moonrisc spread 
Her emerald radiance up the cast. 

passion’s gaudy candle-lights 
I sat and watched the world’s braye play i 
Blown out — how poor the trains and sights 
Looked in the cruel light of day I , 

Then you came, Florence, from above, 

To mo who scorned both fame and pelfj 
And with your sweet unselfish love 
You saved me from the hell of self. 
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J saw imd inoan ialama 

Of slavish h«iir1» ; I heard the fry 
Of maddened peoples throwing palms 
Before a eheered and tirabreled lie. 

1 loathed the brasen f^ornt and brag 
Of bloated time ; in self-defence 
Withdrew I to my lonely crag 
And fortress of indifference. 

l3ut Natopo Is revenged on those 
Who tunx from her to lonely days ; 

And Duty like the speedwell blows 
, Along the common beaten ways. 

dead and thiclf green-mantled moats 
That gird my house resembled me, 

Or seme long-weeded hull that rots 
Upon a dull and glaping sea. 

The sun for over hastes sublime 
Waved onward by Orion’s lance j 
Obedient to the spheral chime 
Across the world the seasons dance ; 

^J’lic flaming oloinents ne’er howail 
Their in)n bounds, their loss or more ; 

The sea can drown a thousand sail, 

Yet rounds tho pebbles on the shove. 

J looked with pride on what I’d done, 

I counted merits o’er anew 
In presenoo of the hurning sun, 

Which drinks mo like a drop of clow. 

A lofty soom I dared to shod 
On human passions, human jars; 

I, standing on the countless dead^ 

. And pitieu by tbs countless stars. 

But mine is now a humbled heart, 

My lonely pride is weak as tears ; 

No more I ask to stand apart, 

A mocker of the rolling years, 

Imprisoned in this wintry clime, 

Some task I seek, 0 Lord of breath | 

Enough to plume the feet of time, 

Enough to hide the eyes of death. 

This work is yours : — while loving mo 
My heart may still its memories keep, 

Like some old learshell from the sea 
Filled with tho music of the deep ; 

And you may watch on nights of rain 
A shadow on my brow cncvoiich, 

Be startled by my sudden jiain 
And tenderness of self-reproach. 

It may ho that your loving wihis 
AVill call a sigh from far off y(‘ars; 

It may he that your happiest smiles 
Will fill my eyes with hopeless tears ; 

It may be that my sleeping breath 
Will shake, with painful visions wrung, 

And in the awful trance of death 
A stranger’s name be on my tongue. 

0 Florence, if this should ho so ! * 

God grant that happiness may sing 
To you, as towards the grave wo go, 

Like skylark in the ear of Spring I 
For ifle I care not, once I heard : 

I’ve had my day, and it is o’er ; 

Yet pray that o’er your head tho bird 
Of happiness may sing and soar. 

And all the love I have 1 give, * 

My Florence ; and howe’er they be, 

, Sunshine or gloom, the years I live, 

You now are all tho world to me. 

My Love,— pale blossom of the mjow,— 

Has pierced earth wet with winter-showers ; 
)f O, may it drink tlie sun and glow, 

And be followed by all the year of flowers I 

' ‘W 
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Iir the north of the Island of Sardinia 4i a chain of beautiful 
mountaina called the “ Llmbara.” They aboflnd in game of 
every variety. Here may bo found herds of deer, troops of 
wild-'boars, and occasionally even tho almost extinct muf- 
floon.V Here also, in these mountain stroiigholds, arc whole • 
villages of banditti, composed of men who, with their famW 
lies, have fled from the reach of tho laws tlioy have violated, 
^whose Jiands aro dcop^tained with the blood of an ad- 
versary, but who would scorn to molest tho stranger, or to 
commit tho slightest broach of hospitality. 

Here amid this wild, lovely mountain-scenery is 
nestled the ancient little town of Templo, with its semi-bar- 
barous and altogothor singular population. It is a fosta; 
people in every variety of Sard gala-costume arc flocking 
lather aird thither, It is a gay scene, and very unlike any 
other gay ioeno whatovor, There is a, great gathering at a 
or farmhouse, In the environs. Wo will take a pc^ep. 

In the courtyard of the Stassu are assembled about fifty 
or sixty i>cople of either sox a^id various ages. The young 
men, in their gay native oostume,"— wherein the wide white 
cotton drawers, neat blaek piters, short kilt, and gay veaS, 
form the leading Qharaoterrstics,"--are fluttering round tho 
young maidens, wlio, with tliolr large black eyes cast upon 
the ground, seem absorbed In the contemplation of tho hngo 
rosettes in their shoes, How beautiful arc some of theso 
young girls, with their slender graceful figures, and bril- 
, liant eyes and teeth I One we mark c.spocially ; her name is 
Domenica, or more Ibmiliarly, Minichina. She is decidedly, 
amid many pretty ones, the (pxoen of the party; and there 
is a little court around her. ho gay soarlot and gold of her 
native gala-dreaa servo to enlumoe the brilliance of her clear 
olive complexion ; and the profusion of hereditary jewelry, 
>vith which her slight form is positively laden, proclaims 
her to be rich. On Homo reversed wine-easks in one corner 
aro seated the matrons and elders of tho party. I’lie men 
aro dismissing tho merits of tho last vintoge. Tlie women 
are busily plying tho spindlo and distaff, and talking tho 
small scandal of the neighbourhood,— how the son of the 
Marcheso C — had become tho irmamoratp of tho young Efli- 
gedaD — , and how the old Marcheso would bo greatly enraged 
if he sliould find it out QT how tho old priest, Don Oosare 
Buddu, had had a ‘‘ col^o d*aW«,** which had laid him up for 
a month, and had obliged the doctor to order plenty of cklcr- 
flow(^r.tea, and two leeches to tho soles of each of his feet. 

Meanwhile fresh visitors an’ivc : niilitiauicn, in their re- 
splendent scarlet vests with solid pendent .silver-huttons, 
bound into the yard on their lively little steeds, who caper 
and jirance just to show ofl‘ to advantage the symmetrical 
figures and dexterous horsemanship of their respective riders, 
llow well they manage their snorting frisking animals! 
how easily they carry their long rifles 1 — and their object is 
fully gained, for many a pair of jetty eyes are furtivel}^ di- 
rected towards them. And those? of Minichina have rested 
complacently on tho foremost rider, and a shade v(,‘ry liJio 
a blush has passed oyer the suuny face as the glance was 
returned. 

A space is now cleared for tho“ballotondo” — tho national 
dance of the Sards. Four stout choristers are placed in the 
centre, from whose stentorian throats is bellowed forth a 
loud ^ttural monotonous cadence; and around tlicso, linked 
hand in hand, are the dancers. Did I say dancers? nay, it 
is no dancing, it is one steady uniform tramp — a constant 
winding and Unwinding round the centre. On and on they 
, go — one regular grinding tread, with a whirr aiitl a bu^sz, and 
a glitter as tho setting sun sheds a stream of light over tho 

, * The xnaffloon is a raminatlnfif animal, frequenting only the hlgheet 
and meet Bccluded woods, where, from 'its timidity and deetness, It is 
with diHiculty shot. The form of the head, horns, ears, and hoofs, pre- 
cisely resembles those of a sheep : in size It is larger, and Is moreover 
covered with hair, Uke x stag. The animal Is mentioned by Pliny as the 
“ ophlon he, however, oven In his day* en*ooeuusly supposed tho race 
to be extinct. The luuffloon Is very occa.^iionally caught olive; it Is a 
gentle, affectionate, playfiil creature, and is easily tamed. 
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gay-<5olowed A« tfe© bnght orb glnkg b^jhind 

the raountain, there is a pause^tUe sign of tlio cross—an 
Jmt> Maria t it is a beautiM custom full of a wild poetry : 
and again the dance goes on. * 

Flirtations can go on in almost every'^placo, and almost 
under erery ciroumstaiice; Thus, be it noted, the lovely 
Minichina is decidedly impressed by the attentions of Oicio 
the militiamafti Her eyes are slightly inclined on his side ; 
her ear is bent to listen to the low-whisporod compliments 
intended for her alone. 8ho does not note the dark scowl 
which has settled on the features of her friend Baimondo on 
the other side, or having noted it, docs not heed it. The 
whirr and tho buzz, the scowl and the smile, continue. 

The dance ai length has ceas(id, to give place to a rustic 
banquet. There are confetti of almonds and honey, fruits, 
biscuits, rosolio, and wi/io. There arc jibes and laugh- 
ter. Tho tongues of the shiest are unloosed ; the most won- 
derful little compliments, in the most far-fetchod and figura- 
tive forms of speech, are bandied about. Meanwhile the gay 
militiaman has monopolised tho fair Minichiiia ; and she, 
nothing loth', is catching tlio little round confetti wdiicli he 
is, dexterously shooting at her with his thumb. It is an 
amusing game, and completely absorbs tho performers. A 
party of young men have retired for a game of boccie — a 
game not very unlike skittles; while another group arc 
collected round a singer who, in wild and jdaintivc tonc.s, 
is singing a love-ditty, which at intervals is chorused by the 
most unearthly grunts imaginable. 

But tlicre is one person who is not merry; it is Eaiinondo. 
The other young men have ceded tlie point to Cicio ; and 
while they admire Minichina, are nevertheless content to 
admit her preference for tho gay and lively militiaman. 
Jealousy is gnawing at the very vitals of Kaimondo. Ho has 
noted that Minichina joined the palm of her hand to that of 
Cicio in tho dance, instead of merely linking her fingers in 
his. By this ho knows that she is pledged to him, and this 
it is which inflames his soul with rage. 

. Miuichina meanwhile regards him as a forward wayward 
boy ; and tossing him one of. the confetti, bids him Innvaro of 
tho dangerous missile. The young bandit,— for such is Rai- 
mondo, — looks at her reproachfully as he replies to her laugh- 
ing taunt : 

‘‘ Sweets turn sometimes to bitters, 0 Miuichina mia, 
and a slight blow may bring blood.” 

” Su via, 0 Kaimondo, have ravens crossed thy path, or 
hath the evil eye scared thee ? Su via, bah — the dark cloud 
overshadows thy spirit! do play at boccie with Efisio and 
Ignazio yonder, and trouble not thyself and mo with thy 
follies.” 

thou never believe that I ain a man, Cuoidgeda 
mia?” asks Raimondo in a softening tone. At this moment 
his eye discovers Cicio in close proximity : the dark spirit 
has Returned, and Raimondo is gone. 

It is in vain that a story-teller begins the most entertain- 
ing of stories ; in vain that the gay “ pclicordina” and 
“salto Sardo’’ have taken the place of more quiet amuse- 
ments; a shadow has clearly fallen on our little party. The 
family of Raimondo is numerous and powerful. What if his 
dark sayings and looks should bring sorrow! Minichina 
signs herself, and insists on Cicio’s acceptance of a little 
print of “ 8t. Francisco d’Aasiso,” which she believes, on the 
. word of her confessor, to be all-powerful as a defence against 
every ill, and especially agaipst the evil eye, witchcraft, and 
the treachery erf an insidious enemy. 

But now night has passed, and tho bright sun of the 
monyw chases every* superstitious dread of coming evil. 
The lUtle town of Tempio wears its working-day garb. It is 
an out^of-doors world altogether. The houses of red granite, 
with their clumsy woodett balconies, have the appearance of 
io ^hich to stow away property, or 
take shete ih case of neod; Frery sort of labour is going 
on in the streets ; and there Is Minichina in her every-day 
dre$s, With bor skirt over her head, balancing a pitcher of 
water at the fountain, accompanied by a whole troop of her 


young companions. The oostume has something Moorish 
about it; the attitudes are Eastern: altogether it reminds 
one of a well-scene in Scripture; and Minichina might be 
Rachel. But instead of the oamels, there is a single horso- 
mau letting his thirsty animal drink from her pitcher. Ah, 
it is Cicio! Ho has an Arab’s love for the sleek creature, and' 
divides his attentions between his love and his horse. 

There is a great chattering among tho girls when ho is 
gone, and a groat many questions to be asked, as — 

“AVheii is the cujugnu (betrothal) to be, Minichina?” 
“ How m»ich will his father give him for hie portion, think 
3*011 ? and your dote “ How fortunate you will be ; he is 
rich and so are 3 'ou !” ‘^There will be a festa !” “ Ah, one 
matrimonio makes another,” sighs one poor giil whose lover 
is too poor; 1 wish mine would follow 1” 

Meanwhile the I)riglit-C 3 *ed Minichina trips along, heed- 
less of their (luostions and comments. She has a shrewd 
notion that the betrothal is not far distant. 

How convenient arc balconies in Sardinia ! No house is 
really a lionso without one. Now wo sec Tempio again, by 
moonlight this time. I wonder where tho elders of the 
femilies are? In bed perhaps, for it is rather late. There is 
the most unearthly of sounds beneath more than one bal- 
coiiy. Can that be serenading? There are many slight 
forms, too, flitting ab6iit. Some arcj stealthily peeping; others 
more advanced in those affaires du ecenr are boldly bending 
over and carrying on a vocc conversation with tlio dark 
figure Ixnieatli, And now there is a signora with her atten- 
dants returning from a conversazione; and 0, what a flutter- 
ing is created ! The dark figures disappear into shady cor- 
ners out of the too bright moonlight, and tho light fonns 
I retreat somew*hat convulsively. But there is our friend 
Minichina bent half over her balcony. It is plain she is 
under no apprehension, Iier cujugnu is certainly very near; 
for instead of retreating she takes a survey of the street in 
geiKiral and of tlie moon in particular, and waits for tho re- 
turn of Cicio, who has whisked into an adjoining entry. 

Tub Cujuonu. 

The class to which Minichina belongs is that of tlio upper 
sort of pea.santry. The house in which sho lives with her 
family is on tho outskirts of the little town of Tempio. It 
has been newly swept and garnished. The little molcutu, 
or donkey, whoso occupation it is to gi’ind the corn for tho 
family (by means of two huge circular stones, comprising 
tho most ancient and primitive species of machinery), is 
turned out to afford more space ; the corn-sieves, spindles, 
and other implements of dail}* occupation arc carefully and 
neatly stowed away ; the log burns briskly in the centre of 
the apartment ; tho smoke finds an outlet where it can — 
belter to have smoke than ” intemperio ;” and the season is 
tliat half-chilly time, at the confines of summer and autumn, 
very productive of fever in Sardinia. 

I The family are all in gala array. . Tho gay scarlet and 
gold look quite effulgent. The snowy folds of the camici.a 
i are fastened round Minichina’s delicate olive throat by large 
I gold filagree studs ; an amulet is suspended b}" many chains 
I of fine Genoese wmrkmanahip rountl her bust. Tho father of 
Minichina^ — a slight, black-eyed, lithe-looking man, of still 
alnnJst 3 muthful appearance — is sitting on tho favourite seat, 
a reversed wine-cask, conversing with eager gesture with 
tho priest, who; to say truth, is generally the well-known and 
well-loved friend of every Sard household. The priest has 
the look of his class — a timid dark little man, wdth high 
cheek-bones and very sallow. (Timid iiicii have no choice 
but that of being priests or monks in Sardinia.) Ho has had 
! a taste of tho contents of the wine-cask, and is rather more 
I talkative than usual. Ho knows the affairs of his httlo com- 
munity as well as the molentu knows the alight uneven- 
nesses in tho well-trodden circle which he paces blindfold 
every day. He is advising Stefano to give his diwighter an 
additional tanea, or field, saying sffe is a good girl, and will 
make a proi^er use of the gift. Besides ho Can afford it ; his 
second daughter, Daniella, being yet a child. 8tefano die- 


put6B this, as ^ards always do dispute, with much noise and 
vehemence of gesti^lation. The mother sides with the 
priest as a matter of coiirso, and appeals to an old man 
.seated in a half-dozing state on a log in the corner. The old 
man strokes his white beard, and gives it as his opinion that 
43tefano is very rich, and ought to make a fine sposalizio at 
once ; it will add lustre to his family pretensions. The dis- 
pute increases ; the “ bahs” and aices" are positively tre- 
mendous — there is not a spark of anger in them ; neverthe- 
less one can scarcely hear the loud knocking at the door. 
There is a loud whistling zitto, and all is silence the most 
profound. The father rises and opens the door. 

Cicio enters in full 'militia cdstume, followed by four 
friends and a priest. These are called by the very ancient 
name of “ paralymphos.” Stefano salutes the party with 
gi-avo politeness, at the same time begging them to he seated. I 
' Another profound mysterious silence. At length the aged 
man of the white beard rises, and walking up to Cicio with 
a stalely presence, inquires with some circumlocution the 
meaning of seeing so large a party at his friend’s house. 

The young man bows, rises, and with all due deference 
to the age of his questioner — (for Sards reverence ago : it is 
an ancient custom, like many others, well preserved by them) 
— states his business fully. Now is the time for a buzz of 
exclamation and surprise, as if every body did not full well 
know the business from the commencement. • A perfect 
Babel of voices and a pantomime of gesture — all are talkers, 
no listeners. At length by dint of pure clamour the con- 
tract is made in presence of the two holy fathers and the 
notario ; conditions are agreed on, or if not exactly agreed 
on, made and adhered to, after a manner. Then a little 
calm succeeds. Cicio signs, seals, and settles the affair by 
means of a portentous kiss on each of Minichina’s blushing 
checks. Enthroning her on a settle, he scats himself by her 
side ; and now the general signing, sealing, and settling 
begins. 

Every one salutes the sposa, depositing at the same time 
a coin in the corsage of her vest. Thus at length is the 
cujugnu terminated, and with a bow each guest takes his 
leave. She is betrothed; and rarely will the true-hearted 
Sard break off such* a betrothal. The ceremony varies in 
different parts of the island, but is always a publicly ac- 
knowledged thing, and conducted with the same amount of 
ceremony. 

In various parts of the island of Sardinia are the remains 
of buildings known by the name of “nuraghc.” Some of 
these are so large as to bo really magnificent, placed, as 
they generally are, in the most picturesque and commanding 
situations. ^ 

They are strong buildings, in the form of a truncated 
cone, and arc composed of masses of stone from two to six 
feet square, piled one upon the other without cement. The 
interiors of those wonderful nuraghes vary ; but they ge- 
nerally consist of two vaulted chambers, communicating 
by means of a singularly constructed spiral staircase. And 
in some cases, a very large nuraghe is flanked by smaller 
ones having a subterranean communication. 

It has always been a puzzling question to antiquarians 
to assign the original use of these very numerous and very 
singular structures. They arc, and probably ever will be, 
involved in mystery. We shall see to what purpose the 
modern Sard applies them. 

A^roaching Tempio, commanding a narrow and difficult 
pass in the rugged mountain-road, is a very fine specimen 
of these same ntfraghes. It is a favourite haunt of banditti, 
in case of surprise from the military ; and is unfortunately 
but too conveniently placed as an ambush in a case of ** ven- 
detta.** 

• We had almost lost sight of Baimondo, the jealous im- 
passioned admirer of our little Minichina; but we should 
start with horror if we could see him noW| pole, haggard, 
with fiery eye and. dilated nostril. He has been for many 
at the nuraghe watching for his hated foe ; his love of 
: 4 as nothing compared to his love of revenge. Strange, 


too ; for Baimondo in other things is not wont to be thus. 
Ho is a good son and a good neighbour, he is usually of a 
mild and generous temper ; but he is a Sard. He has loved 
Miniohina ever since ho can remember ; it is no mere passing 
fancy to him. She was his playfellow when they went toge- 
ther to gather the wild fruits on the still wilder Limbara, 
or tend the flocks to the mountain-ledges for pasture. Mini- 
china has loved him as a friend, as a brother. She knows 
nothing of what ho feels ; she thinks it the mad fancy of a 
hot-headed boy : for Minichina has been fascinated by the 
more manly and more travelled Cicio. 

Again we see Tempio by moonlight. The balconies are 
filled with women, and the streets with men hastily enve- 
loped in their huge cabanneddu (cloaks of peculiar form). 
There has been a strange piercing shriek, enough almost to 
still the beating of every pulse. A wounded and dying man 
is borne along — it is Cicio the militiaman. We must draw 
the curtain now, for such scenes are too dreadful. But stay, 
reader, there is one more scene. 

The poor youth’s remains are placed in a rough coffin ; 
his head is exposed, and an ebony crucifix is placed on his 
breast ; and now appear wild nun-like forms, who rush into 
the small room as though they were totally ignorant of the 
catastrophe. They arc the ‘‘ preficche,” or hired mourners, 
of Tempio. At first they give vent to' the most wild and 
uncontrolled paroxysm of horror : one throws herself upon 
the ground, gnashing her teeth, and uttering a long low 
groan ; another wildly tears her long dishevelled hair ; a 
third stands transfixed by grief ; shriek succeeds to shriek, 
until at length comes a little calm ; when the oldest sibyl, 
standing erect, spreads forth her hands over the mm’derod 
man, addressing him with a tide of rudo eloquence : 

Behold tho young eagle in the dust, the young hunter laid low 
by the hand of the sjjoiler, ahi, ahi, ahi ! 

Ho was brave and bold as a lion when ho searches his prey ; 

Yot was as gentle as a dove, ahi, ahi, alii ! 

His spirit was pure as the flame, his person beautiful as the 
day, ahi, ani, ahi I 

But thy death shall bo cancelled, thy wounds shall bo relumed 
into the bosom of thy ouomy* 

The mountain vulture shall feed on him ; 

Thy bloody shirt shall descend to thine avongors ; 

Tho token of wrath shall bo preserved sacrod. 

Rost thou in thy quiet grave, thou too shall be revenged.** 

The bloody shirt is now transmitted to his nearest rela- 
tive, to be preserved as a perpetual incitement to revenge. 
It is a dark side of Sard character — ^the darkest side — ^tho 
only shade almost in a bright picture. 


. THE STEBEOSCOPE; 

m HISTORY, THEORY, AND APPLIOATIOK. 

BY SIK DAVID BUEWBTEB, K.H., F.R.S., &a. [Concluded.] 

On the AppUcationa of the Stereoscope. 

Haviko thus explained the only true method of taking 
binocular pictures, and using them in the Stereoscope, we 
are prepared for considering its useful applications. M. 
Delaroche, one of the most eminent of modern painthrs, 
considers photography “ as carrying to such perfection cer- 
tain of the essential principles of art, that they must become 
subjects of study and observation even to the most accom - 
plished artist Tho painter,’* he adds, will obtain 

by this process a quick method of malring collections of 
studies which he could not otherwise procure without much 
time and labour, and in a style very far inferior.** In paint- 
ing a landscape, the artist will not content himself with cor- 
rect photographic sketches of the trunks and stexUs of trees, 
of the texture and markings of their bark, and of all these 
peculiarities of structure and of leafage, by which alone the 
trees of tho forest can be distinguished, nor with drawings 
of the plants and rocks and stones which must enter into tho 
composition of his foregrounds. Ho will take photographs of 
the landscape from different points of view, and at different 
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distaaces the most interestiiig portion of his pioture^ 
and will thus be ^ble to ma^ the most appropriate selection 
of his point of sight, fiut howeter usefhl those materials 
are When.deline^ed on a plane imrface, he will add greatly 
to their yalue if he employs e binocular camera, and obtains 
- right and left eye^pictures to be united in the iStereoscbpe. 
The trunks and stems of his trees will now exhibit the^ 
natural roundness. ' Their leaves and branches will place 
themselves at their proper distance ; and ho will discover 
certain effects of lustre and shade which arc invisible in the 
plane photograph, and the cause of other effects which other- 
wise he would have been unable to understand. The stereo- 
scopic union of two surfaces produces results which could 
never have been anticipated, and which requires to be care- 
fully studied. But independent of these abnormal effects, 
the artist will doubtless derive more assistance from his 
landscape in relief, and from the study of its individual 
parts in all their rouudness and apparent distances, than 
when he examines them in their plahe representations. 
The shadows which the branches and leaves cast upon 
the trunks and steins of his trees he will be able to trace 
to the causes which produce them. Effects in outline, as 
well as an light and shadow, which would otherwise perplex 
him, will find an explanation in the relative distances and 
differences of the apparent magnitude of individual parts ; 
and after heeoniing familiar with his landscape in relief as 
it exists in nature, ho cannot fail to acquire now principles 
and processes of manipulation. Nature flattened upon paper 
or upon metal, and nature round and plump, and in fresh 
relief from the chisel of the Divine sculptor, must teach very 
different lessons to the intelligent and aspiring artist. 

In the arts of sculpture and architecture, the Stereoscope 
will he found particularly valuable. In every locality around 
him the landscaiKS-paintcr has an ample choice of materials; 
but the sculptor has no such advantage. Ho must quit his 
home, and study, either in his own or in foreign countries, 
the models of ancient and modern art ; but however great 
be his powers of delineation, ho will find it an impossible 
task to execute a correct drawing of a statue, or of a group 
of statues, owing to the ever- varying light and shadows 
under which ho* sees it. By photography, however, he can 
obtain the most correct copies in a few minutes, and obtain 
them in every aspect of the statue,' with the lights and 
shades as they existed at a particular instant. Ho is thus 
able to .see the precise forms which these lights and shades 
embody, and to derive all the instruction which cOuld bO 
furnished by the most perfect drawings. But however 
valuable these plane pictures may bo compared with those 
executed by the pencil, their value will be increased ten-fold* 
when they are taken with the binocular camera, and with 
small lenses, in the manner wo have described. In the Ste- 
reoscope the sculptor will reproduce the statue in true re- 
lief ift all its aspects, and will derive from its study all the 
advantages which the original itself would have furnished. 
In one sense, indeed, the creations of the Stereoscope are 
superior to the originals from which they were taken. Their 
forms are absolutely stationary, and th 9 artist will discover 
in them what he never could have seen in their marble pro- 
totjnpes. 

In taking busts and full-length statues from the living 
subject, the sculptor will derive equal advantage. Binocu- 
lar pictures of the subject, or of any portion of it, may be 
taken and raised into relief; and from such pictures, executed 
on one side of the globe, an wrtist on the other side may 
complete an admirable statue. The dying and the dead 
modelled without the rude contact of a mask; 
ana th^e cherished forms perpetuated which affection or 
^titude has endeared. In arc^tecture and all the decora- 
t^e ' where ornamental forms are given to solid ma- 
^rials, the binocular camera and the Stereoscope are in- 
mspensable auxiliaries. The carvings of ancient, medieval, 
or modern art, may be copied and reproduced in relief, what- 
ev^ TO the material from which they have been cut. The 
nch forms pf Gothic architecture, arid the more classical 


productions of Greek and Homan genius, will swell the art- 
ist’s portfolio, and possess all the value of casts. With the 
help of the kaleidoscope, the modem artist may create an 
infinite variety of those forms of symmetry which enter so 
largely into the decorative arts ; and if the individual forms 
which constitute the symmetrical picture are themselves 
solid, the binocular kaleidoscopic picture taken photogra- 
phically will be raised into the original relief of their com- 
ponent parts. 

But it is not merely tp the decorative branches of archi- . 
tccturo that the Stereoscope is applicable. The noblest 
edifices, civil, religious, or military, which he could other- 
wise study only as a traveller, and represent in hurried and 
imperfect sketches, will, when taken binocularly, stand be- 
fore the architect in their full relief, reflecting to his eye the 
very lights and shadows which at a given hour the sun cast 
upon their walls. 

To the engineer, the mechanist, and the constructor of 
instruments of all kinds, the Stereoscope will be of inestim- 
able value. Plans of sections, and even perspective views 
of machines and scientific apparatus, arc often ill fitted to 
give any idea of their construction, and of the relative po- 
sition of their parts ; hut the stereoscopic combinations of 
one or two binocular pictures will remove, in many cases, 
the difficulty of comprehending them, and enable the stu- 
dent to understand, or the teacher to explain, the mode in 
which their parts are put together, and the manner in which 
they act. 

The importance of stereoscopic photography to natural 
history and other sciences can hardly be exaggerated. To 
the animal-painter the Stereoscope will afford the same ad- 
vantages as it does to the portrait-painter. The photographic 
jprocess is now so sensitivo, that animals may be taken 
with gi’cat accuracy ; and in proof of this, wo have now be- 
fore us the portrait of a dog, in which the definition is so 
perfect that the slightest trace of unsteadiness cannot bo 
perceived. In like manner the wild denizens of the jungle 
or of the plains may be taken captive in their finest atti- 
tudes and in their most restless moods ; and when such bin- 
ocular pictures are raised into relief, they will be valuable 
auxiliaries to the .naturalist, arid oven to the painter and pout 
whoso works may require an acquaintance with the brutes 
that perish. 

In reproducing the creations of the fossil world, the trees 
and plants which deck the earth, and the inhabitants of the 
ocean and of the air, the Stereoscope will 1)0 equally useful. 
With the microscopic binocular camera the insect-world 
may be drawn, and exhibited in relief in the Stereoscope ; 
and roots and bulbs, fruits and seeds, of every kind may bo 
thus exhibited in all their variednoss and solidity. 

The preceding observations prepare us for appreciating 
the v.alue of the Stereoscope in education. If a sound mea- 
sure of national education is to he attempted, it must bo car- 
ried on by methods very different from those now in use. It , 
is mainly through the eye that the knowledge of facts and 
things can be correctly imparted and permanently fixed in 
the mind ; and truthful pictures, instruments, models, and 
the products of nature and of art themselves, are the means 
which the teacher must employ. Every school, tliercfore, 
ought to have its educational museum; but even if such 
an addition should be made to our educationsil institutions, 
there would still be thousands of objects which could only 
be studied in their pictures or in their models. Photography 
thus becomes an invaluable instrument in furnishing us 
with accurate representations of every object which it is 
desirable to describe and explain in the instruction of youth ; 
but as the permanence of such pictures is a matter of some 
doubt, it is fortunate that the new art of Galvanography, 
invented by Mr. Paul Pretsch, enables us, by a cheap pro- 
cess, to give to photographs the permanence of engravings, 
and to employ them in the illustration of educational works. 

But however useful they may be in the absence of the 
objects themselves, engravings ^ solids, or combinations of 
sohds at different distances from the eye^ and lying in vori- 
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ous plaoos, are in many cases nnintolligible to ordinary. 
Ireaders ; and therefore, on this ground alone, wo cannot but 
apjpreoiatc the advantages of pictures in stereoscopic relief, 
not only in instructing youth, but in diffusing knowledge. 
By such pictures the most con'ect notions will be obtained 
of the various objects of natural history which the scliolor 
can never see,— of the forms and attitudes of animal life, — 
of the trees and plants of distant zones, which yield the 
’materials of our food, or of our medicine, — and oflliosc vari- 
ous minerals, fossils, and gems, which have become interest- 
ing from their rarity and value. 

In the study of physical geography, the pupil will admire 
in their true relief the gigantic mountain-range in its abrupt 
elevations or its recoding acclivities, the solitary mountain 
hoary with snow or glowing with fire, the volcano disgorging 
its burning missiles, the iceberg fixed on tlie shore or float- 
ing on the deep, the glacier and its moraines sinking gently 
into the plains, the caves and cavorus which have been 
excavated by the ocean or by man, and even the colossal 
wave with its foaming crest dashing its liquid burden on 
the shore. 

With no loss interest will the student, as well as the 
historian and the antiquaiy, admire in the Stereoscope tlio 
structures of civilisation, — the work of human hands. In 
llieiv original or ruined grandeur, and ns if Avarmed by the 
sun which shone upon their walls, will be seen the barbaric 
monuments which sovereigns have reared to perpetuate 
their names, the gorgeous palaces of kings, the lofty temples 
of piety or of superstition, the bastions and strongholds of 
war, and the humbler though more cherished memorials 
Avhich a grateful nation has roared to genius, or the domestic 
affections have consecrated to love. 

The application of th6 Stereoscope to the purposes of 
amusement are so numerous tbat avc can hero refer only to 
a few of them, and direct those Avho may wish to pursue 
the subject further to iny published treatise. KAairy .scieu- 
tific cxpcrinieut, though employed principally to amuse, 
must necessarily be instructive ; and the history of .science 
presents us with numerous examples of gr(;al men who have 
been led to invention and discovery hy tlie pliilosophical 
toys of their childhood. In the cxtcnsiv(‘ list of more than 
a thousand binocular pictui'es issued l).y the London tStereo- 
scopic Company, there arc 150 under the title of“Mi.scel- 
laneoufi subjects of the ‘ Wilkie’ oliaractoT,” which cmitaiii 
many humorous scenes in common life. For the pnrpo.se of 
amusement the photogra])her may give a glio.stly aspect to 
one or more ofhi.s fignrc.s, and exhibit them a.s “thin air” 
among the' solid realities of the stereoscopic gronj). While 
a party is occupied Avith Avliat is serious or gay, a figure, 
nialo, female, or animal, may bo made to ap})c.ar in the 
niidst of them with all the attributes of tlic siipornatural. 
The figure might occ.u})y more than one place in the pic- 
ture, and different individuals might be made to gaze npon 
one or otbev of the visions before them. For tliis purpo.sc;’ 

* the individuals in the group must have their portraits nearly 
finished in the binocular camera, in the attitude and Avith 
tlic expression appropriate to the. occ.asion. The figure or 
figures, suitably attired, must tlicn Avalk quickly into the 
places assigned them, stand a fcAv seconds in the proper 
attitudes, and retire as quickly as they entered. If the ex- 
periment has been Avell performed, the intruding figures aauU 
be shadowy and transparent^ and Avill have the appearance ' 
of supernatural personages. If one of the lenses of the 
camera be shut up during the latter part of the operation, 
tlic shadoAvy figures Avill be formal only on one of the pic- 
tures, and they will be flat and Avithout relief, if required. 

The beautiful effect of dissolving-views may be obtained 
by executing binocular dissolAring pictures, and combining 
thcni in the Stereoscope, so that all the figures and objects 
bnay appear in true relief. 

There are many other purposes of amusemont and in- 
struction to \yliich the Stereoscope may be applied ; and wo 
have no doubt that booths Avill soon be opefied at our fairs 
and race-courses in Avhicli the wonders of the world may 


be exhibited stercoscopically to tliousands, by making tlieir 
binocular pictures move before a fixed circle of stereoscopes* 
The hundred views of Home, published by the Ivondoa Ste- 
reoscopic Company, would thus exhibit to the untravelled, 
and bring to the recollection of the traveller, all that is in- 
teresting and curious in the dternal city. • 

POLYaLOT HEADINGS IN PKOVEEB8. 
mi WAtTEK K. KELLY. 

I It.IS a good IIORSK THAT NEVEK STUMBl^B. To wllicll SOmO 
add, and “A good wife that never grumbles.”— None are 
faultless. The priest errs at the altar, say the Italians : 
Mrra il prete alV nltare. A member of the Parliament 
j of ‘Toulouse, aiiologifiiing to the king or his minister for 
I the judicial murder of Galas perpetrated by that body, 
quoted the j)rovcrb, II n'y a si hon eheval qAi ne hronche , — 
It is a good horse, &e. He Avns answered; A horse, granted ; 

' but the Avholo stable I 

Well iikoun is half done. — ^^I kjrscly translated from the 
Horatian pentameter, Dimidiumfacti qui bene empit kfibet. 
“A beard lathered is half shaved,” say the Spaniards. 
“The main A\^ork is to begin” (French). In an article on the 
“ Philosophy of Proverb.s,” tlie author of the Cuinoaities of 
Literature gives an exainplc from the Italian Avhich seems 
of peculiar interest, “ for it is perpetuated by Dante, and is 
connected Aviih the character of Milton.” Besides these dis- 
tinctions it luis a third (not surmised by Di.sraeli), as a 
linguistic curiosity ; for tho\igh it consists of but four Avords, 
and those among the cotninonest in the language, its literal 
meaning is undidcrmined, and diametrically oppo.sito inter- 
pretations have been given of it even by native authorities. 
Cosufattu capo ha is the proverb in question, which some 
understand as signifying, “A deed done has nn end.” It is 
thus rendered by Torriuno, in IGGG; Avhilst Giusti, in 1853, 
explains it as meaning, “ A deed done lias a beginning,” or 
in other Avord.s, if yon Avould accomplish any thing, you must 
not content yourself with pondering over it for ever, but 
must proceed to action. Such another instance of divided 
ppinion respecting the inqrort of four familiar AVords in a 
simply-constructcd sentence is probably ndt to be found in 
the history of modern, languagc.s. 

This proverb is the “ bad Avord” to Avhich tradition 
ascribes the origin of the civil wars that long desolated 
Tuscany. When Buondclmonte broke his engagement with 
a lady of the Amadei family and married another, the kins- 
men of the injured lady assembled to consider how they 
should deal Avith tlie offVuidcr. Tlicy inclined to pass sen- 
tence of death uiion him ; but their fear of the <jvils that 
might ensue from that decision long held them in suspense. 
At 4ist, Mosca Lamberti cried out, that those who talk of 
many things effect nothing,” quoting, says Macchit^vclli, 
“that trite and common adage, Cosa fatta capo ha." This 
decided the question. Buondelmoiite Avas murdered; and the 
deed immediately involved Florence in those mi.scrable con- 
flicts of Giiclpbs and Ghibellincs, from which she had stood 
aloof until then. The “ bad Avord” uttered by Mosca has 
been immortalised by Dante [Inferno^ xxviii.), and A'ariously 
rendered by his English translators. Gary presents tho 
passage thus : 

"Then one 

Maim’d of each baud uplifted in tho gloom 
Tho blooding stumps, that they with gory spots 
^ Sullied his face, and cried, * llemomber tnoo 
Of Mosca too — I who, alas, exclaimed, 

The deed onco done, there is on end — ^that proved 
A seed of sorrow to tho Tuscan race,* “ 

Wright’s version is : 

'* Then ono deprived of both his hands, who stood 
Lifting the bleeding stumps amid tho dim . « 

Dense air, so that his face was stained with bloody 
Cried, ‘ In thy mind lot Mosca bear a place, 

Who said, alas. Deed done is well begun, ^ 

Words fraught with evil to tho Tuscan race.* ” 

Disraeli adopts Cary’s interpi*etation of the proverb, and 



' Tj^ ill 


to 9i;i^oot that it pai^ b^vo any otbor< Hilton 
■ appear# to have ^#ea it same Bensa« » **When deeply 
engaged,’* »ays I)]8raeli« '4n /venting X>efenc6 of the 
People^ and warned that it xnight tennmato in hie Ulndnose, 
he resolutely eonoluded lit# work, exclaiining witjh great 
ma^gianimity, although the dktal pro^ostication had been 
acconiplisbod, Cma fatta, capo lial Did this proverb also 
influcuoe his decision on that gi'eat nation^.! event, when the 
most ho»e«t-minded fluctuated between doubts and tears W* 



ART IN THE DWELLING,— No. I. 


That costliness is not tastefulness, and tliat expense does not 
necessarily result in elegance, wc scarcely need illustraiion 
to prove. Wo must all of ns bo atrqnaiiited witli more tlitin 
one cstablisliment liberally decorated and fnrnisbcd, about 
which wcaltli has been lavishly distributed, and where 
nothing is lacking but the liamioniRing taste, the scuiso of 
Isiauty, grace, and “ fitness,” wliieli alone can luake a con- 
gruous whole out of the various elements wliicli comprise 
the interior appointments of a dwelling. 

. Now, to reverse the rule, does good taste necessarily 
involve expense? — in those days at least. Grace of form 
may bo bad in many of the very simplest and clieapcst 
materials. Harmony of colour in arrangement is to be at- 
tained only through the possession of a correct e*yc for the 
same, which among (^ducatiMl classes is quite as likely to 
belong to a poor as to a rich man. Finally, the sense of 
fitness, as shown in the decorations and furniture of a house, 
is a property of the same intuhgiblo but very valuable kind, 
which nature, wdio adores the theory of “ compensations,” 
often bestows on those who have little else wherewithal to 
make Home externally beautiful. 

Do wc not all know the aspect of the handsomely fur- 
nished house,” w’itli its heavy gi'andeur.and sombre elabora- 
tion? WJiy will jicople design, and other people maiiu- 
faeturo, and more people buy, such articles of furnituro as 
the colossal sideboard, that is sure to weigh down one side 
of the dining‘rooni ? Glass, china, plate,' are reduced to 
specks on its broad polished surface. Such a field is rather 
fit for tho reception of a ivell-sizcd cannon, or something 
similarly in proportion. If not w’ainscoted of some dismal 
colour, the walls arc lined with a dark flock paper, lus^^elcss 
in hue, ponderous in pattern, to match tho carpet, which 
partakes of both these characteristics. On which carpet, and 
against which walls, arc ranged in regular array the square- 
cornered chairs, each one of which requires a man’s strength 
to move from its place ; and all of which collectively com- 
prise a# largo an amount of straight lines and angles as 
could possibly bo included in the given quantity of space. 
Weightily fall tho curtains, — solemn curtains, that impart 
something of their colour to tho very daylight as it enters 
in. The looking-glass, even — that specially lightening and 
hrightoniijg portion of a "room’s arrangements — in this case 
cannot fulfil its vocation in either particular. Thero is no 
colour but that of the sad-liued walls for it to reflect, no 
glanqing light* nt> stray gleam, or flush, or glow for it to 
multiply ; for none of these are here. 

Dismal magnificence 1 ill-favoured costliness 1 A cot- 
tage-parlour is fairer to the eyes, wholesoraer to tho mind, 
even though the paper on its walls, of simple pattern and 
colouring, cost but twopence a yard, and its caipet be of 
homely web and modest design, m keeping with the fresh 
mushn-curtains and Wood chairs; which chairs, how^ 

ever, may have curved backs as boooinlngly as any in tho land. 


All tho bad taste in the world, however, docs not run in 
the direction of the massive and the dreary. Tho ornate, 
tho gaudy, and the flimsy schools have each tlioir numerous 
disciples. Otherwise, who would buy the vast stocks of be- 
flowered and be-arabosqued pajier-hangings, carpets, damask, 
and other materials, that arc continually assaulting our 
eyes, taking them unawares, and addressing them, so to say, 
in large capitals plentcously interspersed with notes of ad- 
miration? Whose homes would bo decorated with those 
huge painted china ornaments, and their yet more flaming 
potichomanic imitations? And what would be the final 
destination of half-o-liundrcd nameless articles in papier- 
mache, ormolu, lacqnor-work, &e., even to the home-made 
productions, tho knitted, netted, and crochet antunacassars* 
chair-coverings, and picture-frame nets, which in some 
houses seem to pervade the very air with a fluffy flavour 
as of much cotton. 

Used in moderation, these things are to be admired ; but 
moderation is the fairy balance which good taste alone 
employs. The first necessity with your injudicious de- 
corator is to run into extremes, and to have too much of 
things both good and. had.. 

There are two or three very simple primary rules whidx 
are to be well borne in mind in these cases, — negative rules 
or cautions, for llic most part ; as, for instance, that rooms 
should neither be a-flame with colour nor swamped with 
misty drabs or vague browns. Sonic one tint should pre- 
dominate in furniturG and dc'corations ; if bright, the coii- 
trjisting colours should subdue ; if palo or negative, cn 
lighten it. Whoso loves ” colour” will do well to lino his 
walls and floors with sonic cloudy gray or sepia hue, to 
form an appropriate bacligrouiul for the dashes of sunset- 
rod, intense purple, or orange-yellow, which oj'O sure to 
be gi*aduall3q if not at once, introduced into tho picture. 
Warning is perhaps scarce!}' needed against large-patterned 
^carpct.s or paperings for ’small rooms. Most people have 
noticed that it does not conduce to good effect when a 
limited area is decorated with some* spacious design, four 
or five repetitions of wdiich mark the extreme dimensions of 
wall or floor. 

Again, the style of the furniture may and always should 
be consistent with the pro])ortioTJS of the apartment for which 
it is intended. To crowd a narrow chamber ivitli chairs, 
tables, and sofas, even though they be elegant in shape and 
material, is to give the efieet of a lucujasin rather than a 
homo. Much Wood and silk and velvet and gilding require 
space to set them oft‘, and to relicvii the eye. Large lofty 
rooms, on the otbeu’ band,, arc apt to look dreary and bare if 
eimphf furnished; though this is by many degi’ces the lesser 
evil of the two. But it will oasil}' he recognised how grateful 
to the eye is the full sweep of coloured draper}*^ that bi'caks 
the long line of windows in such a room ; and how tho 
pictures liung hero and .there arc valuable not only a$ 
...pictures, but becau.so they form little oases of brightness 
and warmth on the trackless monotony of the walls. For 
the same reason a chandelier iu a largo room is always a 
gr.Mccful object. Elegant in itself (and among modern art- 
manufactures few arc brought to sui*h a degree of perfection 
in design and execution), it lias the gift, like water and 
trees and flowers, of conummicating something of its own 
grace to suiTOunding objects. The still life of a room lit 
from above in this maimer has always a 'certain added 
charm, difficult to describe, Imt immediately perceptible. 

But this, as has been said, is only desirable where there 
is plenty of space. A chandelier in a small room is an im- 
portinchce. In a small room, so fur from the eye requiring 
superfluous objects to rest on, it needs all tho “breathing 
space” possible to enable it to do justice to what is neces- 
sarily there. 

Furthormore, in the arrangement of furniture core s^uld 
bo taken, and the character of tho apartment duly femem- 
borod. Where tho area is small, it is well to contrive that 
the heavier objects shall not”be obtrusively near the entrance. 
A clear way to the door is idways a desideratum, and the 
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lack of this, causes many looms to appear 
more inconveniently small than they really 
we. The baktneing of the contents of a room 
is an important consideration in all cases. A 
migration of chairs, tables, sofas, and piano, 
to one point can onjy be hold excusable when 
stress of weather driycs them all about the 
hearth. Then, indeed, the effect becomes 
nest-like and cosy, and what is lost in one i 
■v^ay is gained in another. , But on ordinary 
occasions the ordinary rule should be held 
in view, both as regards pictures, looking- 
glasses, consoles, brackets, &c,, the ornar 
mental as well as the necessary details of a 
room. Distribute, — it is not enough to as- 
semble together, — and as far as possible ar- 
range that each object shall assimilate or re- 
lieve, harmonise or contrast, with its neigh- 
bours. A little thought in these particulars 
will often lead to effective results. Much 
may be done, though with' small materials, 
towards the beautifying and improving even 
the humblest Home, 


CORBESPONDENCE. 

Madam, — ^A s the early-lighted lamp, and 

the welcome fire, of the chilly evenings warn 

us that our summer wanderings and seaside 

rambles must now give place to the indoor 

sociabilities of that winter which forms at 

least tliree-fourthfi of an Englishman’s year, 

would you allow me to offer a suggestion for • w 

the attainmeiit of that most desirable, but 

as the fowls were 

done to a turn, and cnANnicuKH, vikk p 

the jellies sparkled unbroken in “ the glass of fashion” or “ the 
mould of form,” our hostess felt she had provided abundant 
entertainunent j while during the intervening and intrusive 
hours between tea and supi^cr, her guests were left to while' 
away as best they might the period of snspoise. We are 
growing into a late-dining and ligUt-supper-cating people ; 
but there still are left relies of the good old times. Should 
you be present at a reunion, where the company, dressed 
with elaborate elegance, have remained during the entire 
evening placed' in rows against the wall, the stillness only 
broken by a periodical quadrille, thrown off as the culminat- 
ing crisis of dullness, or by a sentimental ditty, qf which 
nothing can be poorer than the words, if you except the 
music, you will find these are symptoms, slow” (in modern 
parlance) but “ sure,” of an excellent supper, — a supper lack- 
ing no traditional dainty, and with a profusion of heavy wines, 
whicji are imbibed by the gentlemen after the departure of 
the ladiefitwlth an audible hilarity most unsuspected in those 
bluck-cqKited s^muities of the drawing-room. This, con- 
fess, is the eWp^op now-a-days. But is the more modern 
evening-party Ik nfearer approximation to the pleasures of 
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I society, — ^where three or four dozen human 

L beings shuiHe and spin round and round, till 

& cadiausted nature retires to recruit itselfwith 

^ stale pastry, served by stale waiters, under 

^ the auspices of a barley-sugar temple^and its 

^ appropriate divinity — ^the trifle? Now allow 

F ®" me to illustrate my sug^stion with my own 
experience. After suflbring some years the 
expense, the fatigues, and the anxieties of 
party-giving, wo have succeeded in substi- 
tuting and in rendering acceptable an even- 
ingin which the scattered fragments oP' a lit- 
tle music” are gathered and arranged to form 
the food for three or four hours social pleasure . 

We ai'e a musical family, and wc count 
several musical families among ow acquaint- 
ance ; with whoso aid an amateur concert 
by no means contemptible can.be provided. 
Wc meet and invite our friends at seven 
o’clock (they don’t come till past eight ; but 
that is l^causc they arc not yet sufllcicntly 
educated). Qur programme includes at least 
one of the instrumental trios of Beethoven, 
Beissiger, Hummel, Haydn, &c. ; for we 
boast among our forces a violin and violon- 
cello. as well as the universal piano. Of 

» sic — glees, madrigals, 

r very abundance pro- 
i^ould only specify (ho 
i a treasury in them- 
3re is the usual sprink- 
casioually one of the 
j ng - room morceu ux ; 
^ertiire, played as a 
is an invariable suc- 

anco of what they 
term those dry 
things ” — only, 

r.-KUK. f 0 A«B»KR.] ploasc, good people, 

don’t talk quite so loud. At half-past nine tea and coffee are 
served in the dining-room, with an abundance of cake, bis- 
cuits, and bread-and-butter, of which, knowing no supper will 
follow, every body partakes cordially ; after wliich a little more 
music, generally of a lighter kind, and two or ihree imjprcmjptu 
quadrilles, send our guests home about half-past eleven ; and 
1 may add, that their assurances of having “ passed a most 
pleasant evening” are verified by the fact. that they always 
come again, llius half-Ordozen really sociable and enjoyable 
gatherings may be given for less than the cost trouble 
of one evening-party; while the fund of previous enjoyment, 
the meetings for practice, in which the only drawback is the 
necessity of leaving off (especially with out first violin ; but 
then violins, be they good, bad, or indifferent, are invariably 
enthusiasts) — all prove that music, like mercy, “blesseth 
him who gives” as well as “ him who takes” — sometimes, I 
fear, a little more. 

Here is my experience ; and there arc surely few who 
have not in themselves, or among their friends, suflicient 
resources to gain the like,— I remain, madam, &c. 

M.a 



SUBDUED BUT NOT CONQUERED. 
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supDUiitt but not conquer^. 

Oip ftll tbost^ paintcri? who havjs founded their manner upon 
thaVof WiUcWi Mr. Eaed holds by far the highest place. 

His pictures, admirable in detail, are elaborately dnished, 
and their surface and tone leave little to be wished. The 
subject here possesses all the artist’s usual merits. It is 
full of quiet domestic poetry,, is simple without being coarse, 
aud uatqral without being vulgar. It has also a touch of 
dry humour, which is as national as any of Wilkie’s touches. 
A lonjf day in a child’s life is hinted in the scene before us. 
Despotic and prepared for aggression sits the mother, aware 
yet not betraying her knowledge of approaching rebellion. 
With cajreful and nimble hands, and wise matronly cafe, 
she peels the potatoes ; and seems absorbed in her task. Her 
neat cap and kerchief and trim gown show the orderly rogit* 
lating mind, and help to give contrast and tell the story. 
Nestling by her side is the good child, looking with horror 
and wonder at the pouting sinner who howls sullenly in the 
corner. Behind is the barefooted brother, as much elated at 
the bully’s discomfiture as is the industrious sister, who 
sews and smiles. On the floor is a child threatening a 
begging dog. The auxiliaries of the scene are excellent : 
the brown pitcher with the speck of light on it, the dead 
hare, the key, the harness, the bottles, tlie wash-tuh, the old 
chest of drawers, tlie mug, and above all, the quiet musing 
dog, are stored together without meagreneas and without 
crowding. But let us not forget the hero, — the future run- 
away, tho scapegi*ace, the mad varlct of the village, the 
fellow who will poach aud rob hen-roosts, and who is the 
“ ne’er do weel” hinted at in aerinons about the “ prodigal 
son,” whiuh draw tears from old Moneybags, tho rich at- 
torney who cut oir his son and heir with sixpence. How 
collected aud stifleiied with stubbornness tho hristly-hcaded 
dog stands, one hand feeling the stolen walnuts in his 
pocket, and the other clutching a porridge-spoon 1 His face 
is a wonderful struggle of fear, rage, and vexation. To ho 
laughed at and pitied and disregarded are bad enough, any 
of them alone ; but all together tears him to pieces. We 
leave oil* with a heterodox sympathy for the reprobate, such 
as poor Lamb used to feel for “ Esau.” We need not enlarge 
on the rich colour, the mellow dark aud soft light, of this 
cxeellent picture. 


THE DEATH OF LOVE. 

VROM THE HINDOO MYTIIOLOOV. 
BY P, PlJLSZKY. 


Hindoo mythology is less known among the reading public 
than might he expected from the connection between Engl.and 
and her Indian empire. Sanscrit scliolars speak in the high- 
est terms about the beauties of Hindoo lyric and dramatic 
poetry. Missionaries have day after day to contend against 
the myths of India ; officers and officials of the East India 
Company are surrounded by, monuments of ai-t connected 
with this mythology, aud live in daily contact with millions 
for whom It is more than a sport of poetical imagination. 
Still people at home cai*e lit-tle to become acquainted with 
those tales, which for grandeur of conception and finish 
in the most minute details are at least equal to the religious 
myths of classical Gh*eece. Tho reason of this apparently 
strange neglect is, however, easily explained. History and 
education connect us closely with the culture of the Greeks 
and Homans ; in fact, our civilisation is to a certain degree 
their le^timate offspring. Up to the present day wo learn 
our first lossons of mathematics from Euclid ; and Homer and 
Horace, ^vy and Thucydides, remind us not only of Hollas 
^ Tiber, but likewise of our 

stiudics in the schoolroom and college. Such is not the caso 
with the literature of the Hindoos. Their language, their 
ideas, the scenes of nature they describe, the political rela- 


j tions among which they live, ore equally strange to us ; and 
the expansion of their imagination is So gigantic, that our 
more sober and subdued taSte cannot enjoy it fully. For 
the English public, therefore, it is somewhat difficult to ap- 
preciate the exuberant style of Hindoo mythology ; tliough 
some of the tales are so graceful, that, in spite of the fo/eigii 
stamp impressed upon them by a tropical climate, they can- 
not fail to please. 

The Hindoo adores nature, its destructive as its creative . 
power ; he recognises a soul in every thing living, and be- 
lieves in tho transmigration of tho soul. He throws, there- 
fore, the corpse of his beloved one into the Ganges, or into 
the fire, the sooner to be dissolved into its original atoms by 
the pure elements. The Yoga, — that is to say, the losing of | 
the individuality in contemplation — a deatlilike state, — be- 
ing the noblest aim of Hindoo life, and the highest degree of 
sanctity and happiness, death itself has no terrors for him ; 
ho throws himself cheerfully under the wheels of the tri- 
umphal car of Siva at Juggernaut, and the widow ascends 
voluntarily the pile with the corpse of her husband. De- 
struction in India being always followed by immediate re- 
generation, creation is viewed as a continuous cycle of one 
and the same life, always changing its forms ; tho Hindoo 
therefore believes that 

Like as men throw away old garments and clothe themselves 
in a new attire, 

Thus the soul leaves tho body aud migrates iuto another.” 

For him nature is the incarnation of Godhead ; accordingly 
ho has tho greatest reverence and the deepest feeling for 
it ; and ho adorns liis works of art with flowers in such i)ro- 
fusion, that man and'his action is often obliterated, and be- 
comes only the accessory of the adi»rnment. Still it is not 
in an aibitrur}^ way that the Hindoo shdlis his flowers on 
his poetry and his sculpture ; they have always their sym- 
bolical nioaning. 

During the inundations in tho rainy season, when the 
earth is almost lost under tho waters in the valley of tho 
Ganges, it is the lotus-flower alone ^ (the petals of which 
float upon the wave) that gives evidence that the vital pow'crs 
of tho cai'th have not been destroyed by the flood. Accord- 
ingly, the lotus-flower bccaniO the symbol of life and crea- 
tion ; it is the emblem of all tho gods, peculiarly sacred to 
Brahma, the creator. 

The goddess of beauty, who is also the godde.ss of nature, 

— since nature is always beautilul, and tho beautiful always 
natural, — is in tho same symbolical way the wife of Siva, 
the god of destruction. She holds a flower in her hand, but 
a snake coils around it ; for enjoyment is blended with dan- 
ger, and life and beauty with death. 

Tho representation of Kama, tho god of love, is one of 
the mo.st graceful specimens of Hindoo imagination. liikc 
the classical Cupid, he is a smiling boy with bow and arrow’s. 

He rides up»)n a gaudy and loquacious parrot ; his bow is 
a bent sugar-cane adorned by wreaths of flo'^ers ; its siring 
is formed by a row of flying bees, and the arrow is a lily. 
Thus the Hindoo tries, in a syhibolical way, to express lljtj 
gentleness and sweetness, the inconstancy ajjd the stings, of 
love by one comprehensiyb imago. 

Kama, the beautiful god, so runs the legend, stood once 
on tho banks of the Ganges ; and admiring liis own cluinns 
in the mirror of the river, ho exclaimed, “A single glance 
shows clearly that neither gods nor men cun i csist me and, 
in his mind, he passed all the gods in review^ who had al- 
ready been subdued by him ; but he did not undertake to 
count the iunumcrahle multitude of his slaves among man- 
kind, for they arc coming and going like the flowers of spring. 
Forgetful of all around him, ho was suddenly roused from 
the admiration of his own beauty by Reva, — his faithful wife, 
tho goddess of delight,— telling huii to awake and to flee,. : 
for Siva is approaching, the three-cyed god of destruction. 

But Ktuna replied, “Slioubl none of my arrows be fit for tho 
•fierce god? See, Reva, that even the destroyer of worlds can- 
not escape love and he shot his strongest arrow straight 
into the bosom of Siva. The destroyer, feeling suddenly 
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graves — sweop with a ghastly chocr over the. ground where 
they hunted in life : * 

** Wi* sudden shout the dead cry out, like hunters at a kill. 
An* ’tis * Ho, hoigho, heroawa', 

Ho, heigho, hereawa* I* 

A* roun^ the hill 1** 

While touching Upon the supernatural, wc must glance 
at a lino hi tho ballad entitled Keith of Bavelston,*’ in 
which a tragic story is wonderfully hinted. Although nO' 
thing is positively told, the whole may bo inferred. Imagi- 
nation thus given play, creates the mysterious. Facts are 
guessed at, as it were, by their long shadows in a declining 
light ; and the burden, 

* TCoith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of tby lino,** 

tolls through the weird scene with ominous music. 

The “ Market AVife’s Song’* is an example unlike any 
that wo have quoted. An old Scottish “mitlier” drives her 
cai’, laden with farm-produce, to market ; but her i 

tt — heart it is awa* the braid ocean owro** 
with her soldier-hoy. In this potuii the shrewd and collo- 
quial humour of the Scotswoman blends admirably with the 
Scriptural phrase and fixed enthusiasm which equally be- 
speak the national character. The skill is surprising which 
touches this market- wife, seated on her liencoop, with the 
glow of imag-ination, and yet preserves her a reality of to- 
day. Wo regret that wo cannot quote the entire poem, 
Merc extract would spoil it. 

“Tommy’s dead’’ is or conception no less striking and 
individual. A very old man has lost his son — evidently his 
Benjamin — ^the child of his age. The senses of the old yeo- 
man, withered by time and grief, grope feebly for the forms 
of other days. The phrase in which ho mutters his loss — 
“Tommy’s dead”— and his constant recurrence to that 
phrase, give the very dotage of sorrow. Out of his bereave- 
ment grows a sense of futility that infects all things. Life 
is empty to him, and he •wonders that it can charm others. 
The axis of his own interest has been snapped — ^how can the 
world go round any more ? 

** There’s something not right, boys, 

' But I think it’s not in my head. 

I've kept my precious sight, boys — 

Tho Lord bo hallowed I 
Outside and in 

The ground is cold to my tread, 

. Tho hills are wizen and thin. 

The sky is shrivelled and shred, 

*J’he hedges down by tho loan 
I can count them bono by l>one, 

Tho loaves are open and spread. 

But I see tho tooth of tho land, 

And hands like a dca<i man’s hand. 

And tho eyes of a dead man’s head. 

There’s nothing but cin<lers and sand, 

'Pho rat and tho mouse have fed, 

And the summer’s empty and cohl 
Over valley and "wold 
Wherever I turn my head 
There’s a mildew and a mould, 

Tl>e sun’s going out overhead, 

• And I’m very old. 

And Tommy’s dead.’* 

There is one masterly totich of imaginative reality which 
we must not omit. The ol^ man’s wife has been dead many 
a year. Bead what follow^n the light of that fact. 

** The stairs are tooS^eep, boys, 

You may cairy me^o the head, 

The night's dark antl^oep, boys. 

Your moih€T*s long 

See how one lino reveals the disor/ierod wit that confounds 
the paht with ^le present, while a of near comfort gleams 
— how finely! — through the shatterdd mind. The old man, 
wc feel, will soon rejoin the wife of his bosom, but he will 
be carried to her by no mortal arms. : 

The instances given will show Y,hat mere wealth of 
figure IS the least of Mr. Dobell’s eudoiymeuts. His poems 


are in many cases drahiatic studies, 'fcplying a, thorough 
and varied insight into the depths of feeling, and into the 
more subtle phases of character. So. <?ompletely does the 
writer merge himself in his creations, that wo are disposed 
to complain of what, dramatically considered, is* an excel- 
lence. Wo want to know more of tho poet’s own views and 
sympathies, and would sacrifice something of tho artist to 
hoar more of the man. 

Enough, wo think, has been quoted to send many of our ' 
readers to the work before us. Those who peruse it will 
most likely deem our objections “ proven but, if lovers of 
poetry, they will find our praise yet more strikingly vindi- 
cated. A conception profound, searcliing, and minute, — a 
plastic imagery that can expand into “largo utterance,” 
arrest sublimity in a line, or catch the most shifting lights 
of fancy, will bo denied by few. Wo have spoken of the* 
poet’s claims with fervour, but not without deliberation. 
To the book itself, however, rather than to any comments, 
Mr. Dobell may calmly trust for tho full recognition of liis 
genius. - . 


MAB8EILLES. 

Ik Two Cuapticub.— Cuaf, I. 

OcoAflioNALLY, cvcn in happy England, one gets a fittle.Mt 
of north-east wind. 'Crossing the Yorkshire moqrs In March, 
or ascending the Welsh hills in January, I haW^^ilhAlines 
found it a little cold ; hut for a true faU-gwllHi <htlwdh-ea8t^^ 
j commend me to Marseilles in yebt*ttlry. 0, that I’riday 
night, -when with the boldness of Ignorance 1 undertook to 
walk from the HOtel de Paris to tho Port de la Joliette. As 
we turned the corner of tha-Port^ I and my laquaia de place^ 
it came upon us like a wild demon, making us bend our heads 
as -wc strove to face it, and piercing to the very marrow of 
our hones. “ Have* you much of this ?” 

“Always with the north-east wind, which blows down 
tho valley of the Bhone. It keeps tho l^ats back for days 
sometimes, and oven forces them to take refuge far away at 
Malta.” 

In the bitter wind and the dark night, wo hurried lalong 
the deserted quays. I dimly saw frowning battlements on 
the right,'; and on Iho left the tall masts of the steamers and 
merchantmen losing themselves in the darkness. The hard- 
pitched .road sounded hollow to our tread, and tho solitary 
sen tineii’ looked suspiciously at us as wc passed their wooden 
boxes.. At last wo reached tho port. A sailor or two on the 
look-out for boats, and the sentinel at tho gates, were tho 
only creatures stirring there. The long lines of sheds, tho 
heaps of cannons and shells and chains and anchors lay 
still and peaceful in the dim lamplight. At any rate, I had 
come that night on a bootless errand, and to hurry back to 
tho liotel was all that remained to bo done. How strangely 
our first impressions of a place give a colouring to all our 
thoughts of it ! I know Marseilles is usually associated with 
the ideas of light, warmth, bustle, and gaiety; to my mind 
it always arises as on that cold dark night ; the bitter wind, 
the frowning fortifications, and the long rows of silent sheds. . 
My absolute knowledge of the place will never be like other 
people’s. My synthesis of tho objective and subjective, 
which alone forms tho true absolute (at least so says Forrier), 
results always in a gloomy cognition and a oold shiver, 
which' no after-impressions have been able to erase! 

Every body kiiows, or ought to know, that all hotels at 
Marseilles n.i o dear and dirty, especially since the commence- 
ment of the war. What a harvest they have made out of it 1 
What a bustle and confusioh they have been in ! I have 
nothing to do with the war, except to help to pay for it ; in 
which capacity I have a right to look on and make my ob- 
servations on one of tho many scenes of that great tragi- 
comedy, which has just ended so gloriously in the perfect 
reconciliation of the courts of Europe, and in double inconie- 
tax to the people bf Emgland. 

The climate of the south of Pranco is Hke the temper of 
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4tB people : one ni^omeiilifCoH bitter, hoBtUity, a black mur- 
derouB look frmn beneath the arched eye^oWs, and the 
fioxt ; thp Bunniest'.of smilea shines out upon you. When I 
jtook first stroll by daylight . Marseilles was as bright 
(and gay as could be. the streets were soldiers and sailors 
from evei:y part of &ropo, almost of the world. The gaily- 
dressed Greelcs, the swarthy Moor, the curly-lockod English 
sailor, the hard-chinned American, and others too many to 
mention^ were all there ; and riding peacefully in fiieir dif- 
ferent docks were their vessels, with their flags flying and 
sails lluttering in the wind. What a changc^ since the long- 
oared vessels of ancient Greece and Romo took refuge in 
those quiet waters ; or since, in the sixteenth century, Leo 
, Flaminius , — rerum eaootlcurum admirator et • cvltoTy as he 
pompously styles himself, — started, with three months’ pro- 
visions, to the Holy Land In the good ship Santa Croce ! 
Only fancy, you who go to the C'. imea and hack for pleasure 
in the first-class cabin of the mall-stcamnr, the earnest way 
in which those old marintjrs prepared to face the dangers of 
the Mediterranean : “After wo had sworn fidelity to each 
oth^r and to our captain, and committed ourselves to the 
mercy and protection of Almighty God, we set sail.” How 
runs it in your diary? “After a bad night’s rest from those 
infernal mosquitoes, and a miserable breakfast of oily abomi- 
nations, wo were off to the Crimea.” 

Tinuis are changed, and our customs too. Wo don’t make 
known ou^holy thoughts as freely as did our forefathers ; 
hut I am mistaken, if ever there was a greater trust in God, 
or a braver determination to do right, than filled the hearts 
of somo of those gay young fellows on the quay yonder, ex- 
changing the gaiety of London and the comforts of home 
for the danger and privations of the camp. The best thing 
I can find in the war is, that it has given play to that good 
old English spirit of adventuro, and made a man of many a 
one who had otherwise remained hut a poor fop to the end 
, of his days. As 1 stood at the bottom of the long avenue 
Ictiding up to the church, I saw the god of war in all liis 
pomp and glory. First Came a body of generals and other 
oflicers, their cockefl-hats and plumes, their drawn swords 
and golden medals glittering in tlie sunlight ; then followed 
the hatffi, with the drum-major and his imposing btltou. How 
the clear notes of the trumpets, the Jong rolhof the drums, ^ 
echo through the vast sU’cots as the multitude passes on! 
The heavy steady tramp of thousands of men makes the 
solid earth shake beneath our leet ; as they descend the Inil- 
sido we s<je regiment after regiment filing around, and the 
cold sUai'p points of the bayonets glitter like Ihs dr.agon’s 
teeth from which their prototypes sprang forth. I’he iittlo 
vivandiere too 1 Look at her ; in her tight military jacket 
and trousers, and her incredibly little boots ; slight and agile, 
but upright as the stiffest of the soldiers, bIkj marches be- 
hind the band, her tiny feet ketqiing a mocking time with 
the heavy tread behind. With one hand in her breast, the 
other on the dagger at her side, her black bright eye and 
dark sunrburnt complexion, beautifully regular features, and 
her corelesfl' fearless look, she seems the very genius of war; 
as gi'aqcful as ^ young pantlier and as dangerous. But let 
us not wrong the' vivandiere. Many a dying and wounded 
soldier lias thanked God for the glass of eau-de-vie from that 
little keg at her back. On the Icing march and the bloody 
battle-field she is often the only one who thinks or cares for 
their wants. No wonder the poor follows love atid even re- 
spect her — ^the only thing near to remind them that there 
are in the world such things .as wives and mothers and 
sisters. 

As I made iny way up the i^teep ascent to Notre Bamo 
do la Gai*de, I met a number of young priests in them uni- 
form of, breeches and silk stockings, long coats and rows of 
little buttons, broad hats, t^nd shaven crowns. From the 
rpeks the foot of the httle chapel I look down on the fair 
valley of the Rhone : the white houses of Marseilles stretch- 
mg aws-y up the plain ; the gray mountains of Spain in 
the distance ; the blue, deep-blue sea, which dasszles one to I 
look at; ^'Ud the foi^st pfinii#ta,at m^feei; the dark towers I 


of the fort, and the rocky picturesque islands, with the 
Ohl^teau d’lf, beyond. It would ho hard to find a fairer 
scene, “health and wealth, life and beauty, seem impressed 
on every object. Ay I .but the town is very close ; there 
are teniblo smells at night ; there are deadly fevers under 
the white houses and the green shutters ; blue as the waters 
look, the harbours are full of filth. 

A sound as of musical thunder overhead rouses me. The 
great bell of Notre Dame de la Garde calls to worship. A 
thousand lessor bells -from below echo the summons. Out 
of the dark arches of the fortress-lower groat beams swing 
to and fro from its bells ; the dull epho resomuls among the 
rocks and islands ; the dark heavy-browed priests walk in 
solemn line to tlieir churches. 

Chapter II. 

Marseilles is so much like what wo fancy Alexandria 
must have been to the ancient world, that we cannot help 
wondering what part of ancient social economics supplied 
the placf 3 of the Cafe Turc. In London -or Liverpool, Baris 
or Hamburg, thsre is nothing like it ; it must be seen to bo 
understood. You arc attracted by the Alhambra-like de- 
corations of the outside, and the likeness of some gigantic 
Turk in the window. You enter in ; and taking your scat 
at a litGo marble t^ble, call for “ cafS noir” and cognac, as 
that S(^oms the fashionable beverage, a cigar, and the Journal 
(hi Midi for the sake of appearance, that you may leisurely 
take an inventory of this curious place. As your eye be- 
comes accustomed to the thick smoke and your cor to tho 
rattle of dominoes, you fancy that you are in a room stretch- 
ing beyond the power of vision ; and you hear an animated 
conversation in every known and unknown tongue. Look- 
ing up, and amidst the painting and gilding, you see gallery 
towering above gallery, and aro utterly astounded at their 
architectural proportions. By and by you discover tho same 
turhaned head, tho same military gentleman, repeated again 
and again ; and you find that you are in tho midst of a huge 
looking-glass. Around and above is one vast mirror, art- 
fully panelled by golden columns, and giving the idea of 
immense space and height. It is only a good-sized room 
after all ; but what a curious collection of human beings it 
contains ! He,rc are thick bushy-bearded captains arranging 
for their voyage with their stewards and pursers ; young 
military gentlemen in all the glories of Zouave uniforms ; 
smart little French middies with their long swords ; Zouave 
soldiers with their baggy trousers and yellow leggings; and 
tho genuine Turk in his turban and slippers. Let us hope 
that the disciple of Mahomet omits the cognac in his “cafe 
noir.” Dominoes and piquet, coffee and cigars repeated 
ad infinitum, war and commerce discussed in French aiid 
German, Turkish and English, Spanish and Ai’abic, give 
one but a slight idea of tho cosmopolite chai’acter of the 
place. For it is impossible to describe the infinite variety 
of countenance, of beard, and of dress, as completely national 
as tho language. Look at that rather foppish young man 
coming in at tho glass-doors, — ^trousers and waistcoat and 
coat of imexcoptionable cut, but all of tho same ^ay tweed ; 
his look of careless amusement and perfect self confidence ; 
his gloves and walking-stick ; — ^meot him when or wlun o you 
might, could you not swear ho was a compatriot ? Or that 
other tall thin man in loose-fitting black suit, in)ijicn.so 
neckerchief, and turned-down unwashed collar, his largo 
watch-chain arid bony hands, his stubbly sharp-pointed 
l>eard and high cheek-bones and dccp-suidt gray eyes,— 
os he sits there chewing tho end of his cigar, ho is as dis- 
tinctively marked American as though he had the word 
printed on every article of his dress, every line of his face. 
So with the others. It is strange Jiow country and clima.te 
•stamp their seal upon all settlers, and that in a few cen- 
turies so complete an alteration of character and expression 
should come over a whole race I 

Leaving the Cafe Turc, its busy crowd, and the pretty 
woman who here, as in most French cafes, presides over tho 
array of cut-glass, china, silver sugar-basics, and flower- 
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yasofiy 1 take a stroll along some of tlie streets by the water’s 
edge. Here at least the problem of supply and demand has 
boon fully worked out. On the gi’ound-floors of tllbso tall 
dreary-looking houses is an indnitude of dirty little shops, 
pitifesBing to supply travellers from all parts of the world 
with all the delicacies and peculiarities of their native lauds 
at a moment’s notice. On gj-een windwv.6huttors, in yellow 
letters, ai*e inscribed their bills of fare after the following 
fashion : ^^Bnglische Potnliop, Kosbif. Bred and choose, 
llhum ; Brandy ; AVheeskey ; Grogk and Porter-bier.” 

Here we see slop-shops and marine-stores much after 
the fashion of Liverpool or the narrow streets near the Lon- 
don Docks ; Hebrew and Turkish characters over a money- 
changer’s window; Arabic over a pawnshop, and Greek 
with a hand pointing up a narrow passage. And is it pos- 
sible that the language of Sophocles and Plato can be used 
for such base purposes? But 1 forget; there was also a 
clever fellow called Aristophanes whose ready pen was not 
always dipped in the purest of the waters of Helicon. 

Passing along the various streets and quays, 1 turn moio 
into the town, ascending the steep hill IcadfeSg to the “ Arc 
de TOomphe.” But what triumph? That’s exactly the 
difficulty. The good people of Marseilles wanted anarch, 
and they like to pay a compliment to the powers that bo. 
First of all it was dedicated to some of the great victories 
of Napoleon 1. ; but ere it was well finished, be was great 
no more ; and of course it was of no use to d(3dicatc a tri- 
iiinplial arch to him. * “ I’o all the glories of France” was 
its next inscription. Surely nobody could have’ any objec- 
tion to that. No ; but it has got another nevertheless. 
“A Napoleon 111,” &c. is now upon it in red letters, 

with, if 1 mistake not, a very Imniblc and laudatory inscrip- 
tion. It will easily wash off. The arch is but a poor thing, 
after all; somewhat after the style of Temple Bar, carved 
ill relief witli scenes from the Spanish war, wild horses, 
ferocious hussars, and frantic women, mingled in inextric- 
able confusion with cannon and broken whfeels and mus- 
kets and swords. But the view from the foot of it down 
tho Euo do Koine is really fine, — a broad handsome street, 
thronged with busy men in the most picturesque of costumes. 
At the bottom of this street, in tho avenue of trees, are the 
little canvas stalls of tho llower-sellers, with their violefs 
and primroses, lilies and hj^acintlis, fur the living, and im- 
mortelles for tho dead. There is a smirk and a knowing 
look for you as you buy a posy for your lady-love, and a 
lugubrious doleful tone of voice if you ask for imniortollcs. 
It is curious to watch tho nimble fingers of the stall-keepers 
as they tie up their bunches of flowers, the natural taste 
they show in the arrangom(;nt of the colours and the inter- 
mixture ofthcgi’ceu leaves. French national character is 
seen in the least as in the greatest things. Sentiment and 
show are as essential to the existence of tho meanest per- 
ruquier as to the emperor himself. 

Adieu, Marseilles ! you arc very beautiful ; but I have 
known you have secrets. At times 1 mistrust your haughty 
smiles, your captious temper, and your dark covert looks. 

A CLOWN’S CONFESSION. 

# 

I WAS proceeding, not long since, down one of the principal 
thoroughfares of London, in the direction of a certain theatre, 
which honou# and discretion forbid my particularising, when 
I felt myself familiarly taken by the arm. Looking round, I 
beheld the face of an, old and intimate schoolfellow, whom I 
had not seen for three or Tour months. At our last meeting, 
h(3 was fairly on tho way to contract one of those convenient 
but uninteresting marriagos in which the “consent of friends” 
and every other combination of concurrent circwrastanco 
cause the course of true love, or false, tO glide along as 
smoothly as a passengeip-barge on a Flemish canal. He was 
then gay, rosy, and" i|ipaa't ; but he now looked pale and 
highly excited, and wore any thing but the aspect of a man 

4n his honpymoon. 


“ Where are you going to, Wilson^ to-night ?” he quickly 
and abruptly asked, as if he mStoent t<^ lose. 

“ I ? I bfeliSve I am going ^ the Tilde Theatte, to see 
the now pantomime, and to pass judgment on the rising 
young clown who is making such a stir iu*( tlie theatrical 
world.” ' 

“ Aha !” answered my friend, tvith a smile full of mean- 
ing; “ I’m going there too.” 

“That’s a very fortunate ooinoid^hoe,” said I. “Wo 
may as well sit in the pit together, for the sake of a Httlo 
chat between tho acts,” 

“No,” ho replied; “I cannot be with you in the pit 
during the performance ; I shall be particularly engaged in 
another part of tho house. Still, I will endeavour to catch 
your eye.” * . 

“ d, I suppose you are going to have a in a 

private-box, or something of that sort, with MrS. Jones that 
is to be, or that is perhaps. Well, tliat’s all very natural 
for a limited season. By tlio way, when are you to be 
man-ied, Jones ; or is tho knot already tied?” 

“ That knot is not tied, — I mean the knot with Clarissa 
Jinks. That engagement is all over and done with for the 
present. I have not long since commenced another. I will 
tell you all about it one of these days.” 

“ Why not toll me now at once? You know how fond I 
am of sentimental romance. The. first piece at the Park 
to-night is that everlasting and horrid thing, Otorge Barn- 
well^ which can bo of no earthly use to uB as a moral lesson, 
seeing that neither of us is so lucky as to liavo a rich uncle 
to kill. Instead of witnessing Miss Millwood’s intrigues, 
suppose we step into the Peacock Suppcr-Roonis, which 
almost join the theatre, and have a glass of porter till tho 
tragedy is over and the overture to the pantomime is ready 
to strike up. You can tell mo Ihcro the history of the sor- 
rows of your heart.” 

“ Impossible !” he hastily answered. “ Tho hour is 
almost come when 1 to—but you shall know every thing 
this very night. I will promise to sup witli you after the 
pantomime ; only you will liavo tho nuisaueo of waiting 
for me at least a quarter of an hour dr twenty minutes 
before 1 can join you. Tell tho w^tor to let fis have 
tho room Which Signor. Giacomo — a' Very particular friend 
of mine — uses, and we shall have a quiet evening to our- 
selves.” 

“Goodl I will order a dish of natives to bo ready to 
* open sesame’ the moment of your arrival.” 

“ Order as many oysters as you like ; I must have 
something more substantial than that after my work is 
done. Tlio people will prcptu*e me my steak and my stout. 
I have not yet dined, nor shall 1 till then. I’m now off to 
begin a hard night’s task; so, good-by till after the fall of 
tho curtain.” 

He instantly left mo, and disappeared up some mysterious 
passage, which led, like a rabbit’s burrow, out of tho street. 
Not caring for tho last act of George Barnwellj I strutted up 
and down, meditating my schoolfellow’s unexplained con- 
dition and adventures without finding any clue tp their 
drift. At last it was time to enter tho theatre ; niy good 
lu«k and the heaving tide of the crowd, drifted me into a 
capital plaoe, neither too far from the stage nor tod near it. 
The old-established medley, scrimble-scramble, pantomime 
overture was rasped, and scraped, and piseioatoed by the 
fiddlers, and the fairy-tale introduotion began. 

As I said, I am forbidden to indicate the real name and 
locality of the theatre which I call the Park, and therefore 
cannot honestly inform you whether the Sleeping Beauty or 
Little lied liidinghood were the gi'oundworlc of the panto- 
mimic preface.' Enough, that wo had a genuine production 
in the highest school of art. There wore tricks worthy of tho 
days of Bradwell, married to “spokens” and modern allusions 
'which would do honour to the autliors of tho most spiritual 
burlesques and extravaganzas. “We had a harlequin whoA 
checkered dross fitted so well and was worn so naturally, 
i that he ;S6eTnod to have been born in it, and that ke must 



have come into the world a particoloured infant ; we had a 
smiling columbine, with flowers in her hair, springs in her 
heels and toes, a silver tissue outer-petticoat, and a crinoline 
under one, both which latter made up by tlieir width for any 
deficiency they might bo charged with as to length. Wo 
had a pantaloon, — such, a pantaloon ! — floating, drivelling, 
and made of india-rubber. But the star of the night, the 
great hit of the season, in fact, was the clo'Nvn^ — a brilliant 
comet arrived no one knew whence, but who charmed all 
hearts alike with the novelty, perfection, and bold inspira- 
tion, which distinguished his clownly accomplishments. 
Once or twice, when he uttered a word or two, my thoughts 
started off a-hunting in various direotions in search of 
some other voice which it seemed to echo ; but soon the 
convulsive heaving of my sides made me insensible to all 
but the fun before me. Now and then the clown fixed his 
eyes on the pit, and made some singular and original gri- 
maces in my direction ; but 1, like all the rest of the audience, 
considered that extemporaneous effusion as belonging to the 
part, and that it was not a had joke that some one member 
of the public present should be selected to be made mouths 
at and put out of countenance. However, whether in tragedy 
or comedy, the current of time sweeps all befbre it. The 
last scene had dazzled the speotators with splendours of 
fairy temples, and gas*illumination8, and fiery cascades, and 
coiourod lights ; kicking, the tricking, the jumping, the 
bumping, the issuing, and spinning, were all at an end. 
The curtain fell and with it fell many a ypung imaginative 
soul from the re^ons of fancy to thoughts of bedtime. 

As agreed, I awaited Jones at the Peacock Tavern. The 
w aiter treated me with marked distinction when I mentioned 
Signor Giacomo’s name, and ordered a solid and comfortable 
supper. In due time the rendezvous was honoured. My 
form^ schoolfellow came in with the look of a man who had 
through some pleasant but fatiguing exer- 
cise. Although the pantomime season is not sultry weather, 
his short hair was saturated with persp^licn ; he had evi- 


dently just been dressing himself rapidly ; and he seized the 
pot of porter, took a long pull, and sot it down again with a 
sigh of gratification. The waiter, as he placed our meal on 
the table, glanced at one side of J ones’s face, and with a 
respectful “Excuse me, sir,” wiped off with Ids napkin a 
small red and white patch which by accident appeared in 
front of his (Jones’s) ear. The latter merely said “Thank 
you” in a* matter-of-fact way, and wo were left to discuss 
our smoking-hot steak. ^ 

“And after all, what do you think of the pantomime ?” 
my companion inquired, when he had finished his first plate- 
ful. 

“The pantomime was admirable, and the clown was 
supreme ; but I can’t think what induced him to make such 
a dead set at mo in the pit.” 

“ Can’t you? well, I can. And, to- cut the matter short, 
the olown was myself.” 

“ You ? Impossible I You, — ^with your lugubrious phiz, 
your heavy looks, and your sluggish movements,— can- 
not bo that incomparable and spiritual clown 1” 

“ Indeed I am though, and I thank you for your compli- 
ments ; the public voice confirms their sincerity. And as 
my clownship is connected with my broken-off marriage, ' 
just let me finish this couple of kidneys, and you shall then 
hear the whole histoiy,” 

The request for a little further refreshmonf^Was only 
reasonable from a mail who had been making me laugh till 
I cried agaii;i ; so, after a pause in our conversation, wliich 
was well filled up by mastication and deglutition, the knife 
and fork were laid aside ; ho commenced unfolding the ex- • 
citing story of his matrimonial failure and his pautomimic 

success. • , 

“ You know, Wilson, I was always extravagantly fond of 
the play ,* but you do not know that the department of the 
drama which absorbed my thoughts was pimtoniime. Eas- 
ter spectacles, however gorgeous, fell dead tt|K>n my fasti- 
^ous eyes. Summer itself had but few charms for mC, be- 
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, causft harlequin anrl columbine were laid up in lavender till 
Chrietmas should come round again. My imagination re- 
velled in pantomimic scones; and pantomimic facts were 
almost the only ones that I cared to consider seriously. 

Tou know very well that my maiden-aunt was anxious 
I should many Clarissa Jinks, Vlio was her goddaughter. 
My hither and mother liked the idea, because old Jinlcs has 
Tuade a pretty pemy by stock-jobbing; and of coxirso Cla- 
rissa, being his only child, will have tlie whole of it by and 
by. AVe wont through all the callings, and ballings, and 
dinings, and tea-driukings, usual in such diplomacy. I did 
not care much about tlie girl herself at first, but I did not 
say ‘No’ to my relation’s wishes. AVliat induced me to 
say * Yes’ decidedly, was the finding out one afternoon that 
Clary was the very imngcj of the last eolumbiiie 1 had seen. 
AYas this merely an illusion? I now think that it probably 
was ; but what confirmod me in the idea was the subsequent 
diKcovery that her governor was a perfect pantaloon. Study 
for the part was totally unnecessary ; he only required to 
put on the costume. 

I’he notion, t(K>, entered my head, that by foul means or 
fair, by force or stratagem, 1 would, for my own proper en- 
tertainment, make .links and bis daughter publicly appear 
in the only dress winch could suit them properly. Some- 
times J was so completely absorbed in this project, that I 
sat by columbine’s side for a quarter of an hour together 
without uttering a single word, .to her great and justifiable 
astonisliment. You may suppose 1 did not tell her what I 
was thinking about. 

Olio day, a regular pantomime dandy-buck called at 
! Jinks’s wliilo 1 was there. Ho was quite as much of adj|,ndy- 
1 buck as Jinks himself, Av1th the exception of the costume, was 
' a pantaloon, and Clarissii a colimihiiie. Kyes so thoroughly 
well jiractised as mine wiirc could make no mistake in afiairs 
like those. Tho buck Avas cjilled Melville, or Celvillc, or 
something of that kind. HiiL his nanio is of no consequence. 
I instantly saw that he had ‘ intfmtions’ respecting Clarissa, 
and I rijsolved to pla}’’ him one of the old stock-tricks. He 
paid rather frequent visits to Jinks’s. One evening, as he 
was going to sit down, I slipped his chair from under liim. 
It was a pure, correct, and classical move. Down went the 
buck fiat on his hack; but the proof that nature had cut him 
out for the part, is, that in falling he thrust out his ann to 
save himself, and accidentally gaA’'c a backdianded tip to the 
housemaid, who was bringing in a waitin’ with*cakc and 
Avino. She stumbled ini*turn, and laid hold of Jiriks’s peri- 
wig, Avhicli came off, and was left in her hand. 

1 meanwhilo had seated myself on the chair which I 
bad stolen from the buck; and, with my hands cla.sped upon 
my knees, I twiddled my thumbs and stared at tlio ceiling 
with that innocent look which first-Vutc clowns alone can 
execute artistically. 1 heard iii imagination tho applause 
of those gallery -critics who are best competent to appreciate 
the traditions of art. 

Nobody but cobimbine, — I mean Clarissa, — observed 
iny action ; and she laughed like a mad thing at the buck’s 
misadventure, because she dotested him, as in duty bound. 
Dandy-buck, ashamed of his tumble, and out of countenance 
at the young lady’s merriment, utterly lost his presence of 
'mirid, and could not in tho least imagine hoAv bis chair hod 
disappeared. The unlucky idea then entered his head to 
dust himsjjj^f Avith his pockct-haudkorchief, which only made 
his situation tho more ridiculous. Jinks glared at liiru with 
furious looks; Nancy the maid stood stock-still and thundcr- 
. struck. ’I’he Imck very shortly took his leave, Avhicli was 
the best thing he could do. As soon as he was gone, Jinks, 
without making any allusion to his wig, crossed his legs, 
pulled out his snuff-box, and said with magisterial dignity, 
‘ lieally, that young man’s awkwardness is quite disgustingf 

This first success emboldened mo ; but as I had to do 
with a s^^f^tial citizen, whose acquaintance with dra- 
matic probably very imperfect, I was obliged 

self-control in curbing my p^tomi^c 
iiovortheloss, on calling at Jinks’s 


exactly at tlicir dinnerJiour, and matiaging to reach tho 
dining-room Avithout encountering a single creature^ could 
not resist the- temp^tipn tQ Wl® myself unfier the table, 
exactly as 1 htid seen so nafthy cjwns 4n- The Soup was 
already there; so, bearing the otd gentleman and his 
daughter approach, I caused tho soup-tuvocn to yamsh with 
mo. Pantaloon end columbine sat down to dinner. 

< AVcll, Nancy,’ said my intended fathcr4n4aw, * you 
said tho mock-turtle Avas on the table.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ replied the servant 

‘ I do not see it,’ answered the old gentlem&u. 

Nancy uttered a cry of astonishineut. 

‘ Como,* said her master ; J wake haste and fetch it.’ 

Nancy never stirred a peg. 

‘ AVoll r said Jinks, ‘ what are you about?’ 

Nancy vowed she would take her ‘ ’davy’ that she had 
brought in the soup, and set it on the table. AVhet bad be- 
come of it Avas quite past her comprehension. Tho debate 
iiicreaBed in animation. 

‘ Du you take me for Tom Fool at Bartbnny Fair ?’ said 
Jinks in a rage. (This expression filknl my heart with de- 
ligCt.) There is a private in the (k)ldstream Guards who 
is always prowling about this iieighbourbood ; I am cer- 
tain you have given him for supper the whole of the jar I 
brought from Birch’s, and now you have the impudence to 
declare that you cannot concoiv(» -Shat has become of it I’ 

Nancy began to cry, and voAved that it was a shameful 
calumny, and that she know nothing about C«)ldstroams, nor 
any other streams, except the Serpsntinc. At that moment 
I twitched columbine’s napkin off her lap. Bho stooped to 
pick it up again, and shav me and tho soup-turocn under tlie 
table. Bho uttered a short cry, which her father did not 
hear, and tlien relieved herself by a burst of laughter. Ah, 
columbine Avas a charming girl I she fell into convulsions 
of meiTiment at the most trifling event. She laughed Avlitut 
a door Av^as opened, or Avben a door was shut ; when a blue- 
bottle-fly flew across the room, or Avhen a cut-dog barked 
in the street. She laughed at all times and in all places ; 
and generally did not take the trouble to inquire what it 
was that made her laugh. 

MeaiiAvhilo the governor poured himself out a glass of 
wdne, to replace his missing plate of soup. AVhile he turned 
round to treat poor Nancy with a final gnimhle as she Avent 
towards the kitchen, I stretched out my arm, and tho glass 
of wine YolloAved the soup-turccn. Nau<3y almost immedi- 
ately reappeared, bringing in a dish of baabed chicken, .finks 
bestowed a moment’s reflection on the sudden disappearance 
of his glass. 

‘ Now, really,’ he reproachfully said to tho girl, as she 
carefully placed the dish upon the tabic ; ‘ aro you crazy 
to-day ? Why have you taken my wine-glass away ?’ 

* I, sir? I haven’t touched your wine-glass I’ protested 
the maid, in astonishment. 

‘ My glass of sherry,’ responded Jinks. 

Columbine, as usual, burst out laughing, and gave mo 
an encouraging kick in the ribs. Ilei gayety exasperated 
tho governor, who continued his address to Nancy : ‘ Do you 
mean to make me belicvQ that my wine-glass lias gone with- 
out hands, like that capital mock-turtle, which your Gold- 
stream follower has oaten ? Ah, now 1 see how it is ; the 
fellow is hidden somewhero in. tho kitchen.’ AYith these 
words Jinks started up to make a search, followed by Nancy, 
in a towering passioU. As soon as columbine and I were 
left alone, she told mo she had never had so much fun in 
her life. ‘ Hide, the hashed chicken undej: tlio table;* she 
said. 

‘ Your proposal,* I answered, * will hardly do ; it will 
cause suspicion. Wo can play them some better trick than 
that.’ I caught sight of tho evening paper, unopened in 
its cover, lying on a side-table close by. I laid hold of it, 
and slipped it dexterously into the middle of the hash, 
hiding it under the joints of fowl. My future fathorJn-H^ 
returned. . , 

* The soldier is not there ; he has managed to get awiy ; 
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but. I will take good care this is the last time he shall eomTe. 
Quickj ^lahoy** another wine-glass 

Nancy) who naturally h^ fallen into the sulkS) set a 
glass on the table without saying a word. The governor 
took a spoon, and began to serve the hash. * Wliat do you 
call this he asked. 

* That T pouted Nancy ; * that’s a leg of chicken.* 

* But this hard substance here, which I feel with the 
spoon ?’ 

* A hone, perhaps, or a piece of toast. Bones and crusts 
are neither of them soft.’ 

I Jinks drew out the object in question. * Heaven forgive 

I mo/ said he ; ^ *tis this evening’s paper ! You have put the 

Glohe into a hash. I cannot suppose you have done it on 
* purpose ; that would be abominable ; but you certainly have 
lost your senses/ 

i Nancy gasped with wonderment ; she had not strength 

to say a word in self-defence. She stood with her arms 
a-kimbo, petrified with stupefaction. Columbine was chok- 
ing with laughter. * Grac-ious gftodness,’ said the governor, 

‘ what a fool the girl is !’ So saying, pantaloon, — excuse , 
my giving him that name, — wiped the paper with his napkin 
and opened it. * Jjct us sec how things are going on to- 
day. Tliat Neapolitan question will ruin me.’ He put on 
his spectacles, threw himself |;jack in his arm-chair, and read 
with difficulty, because his cycsiglit was not too good, * To- 
day, rrince Procrastinini, the Austrian envoy-extraordinary, 
had a second interview 'svith tlie king — (Ah, so much the 
Ixjtter !) — with the king. It was observed, that after his 
departure from the royal presence, several couriers for — 
for — (Nancy, put the candle a little nearer this way)/ 

Nancy did so. Whilst ho went on spelling out his 
news, I quietl}'^ drew a lucifer-match, and set lire to the 
paper. Pantaloon and Nancy uttered a simultaiicons excla- 
mation — one of terror, the other of rage. 

‘It really is no hvuU of mine,’ said Nancy, beginning to 
lose her senses in earnest. * The candle is tall, and the 
paper caught five below. I am' sure the house must be be- 
witched.’ 

‘The house is bewitched, is it, you impudent hussy? 

! Leave it, then, instantly, before another five minutes/ 

Ho followed her into the kitchen, and desired her to 
mount upstairs and pack her boxes. I seized the opportunity 
to decamp, after stealing a kiss frohi columhino, who declared 
that she should die with laughing. 

Next day 1 fancied the old gentleman treated me rather 
coldly. Did he suspect any thing? Nancy was reinstated 
in her place. All I know is, that he remarked to my aunt, 

‘ Your nephew seems rather a light young man.’ But sho 
turned it off with tlic clever remark, that though my com- 
plexion was fair for a man, my hair -was not rod, nor even 
sandy. She then took advantage of the opportunity to 
sound my praises in every respect, and inimediately sent 
pantaloon a splendid present of half-a-dozen pots of currant- 
jelly for his roast mutton, made with her own fair and 
maiden hands. I tried hard to intercept her peace-offering, 
that I might remove the jelly, and put a dead rat into every 
empty pot ; but adverse circumstances prevented me. What 
a capital stage-trick it would have been I 

The pantomime-costumes still ran in my head. When- 
ever I thought of our future home-circle during the honey- 
moon (.for it was agreed that I should live with Jinks and 
his daughter), I pictured to myself my Tather-in-law and my 
bride moving about the bouse in the dress I have alluded to, 
and mySelf, as clown, doing the honours. I imagined the 
rooms filled, with trap-doors, sliding panels, and all sorts of 
unexpected contrivances to astonish the vulgar hol'd of 
morning-callers. 

At last an opportunity occurred of partially realising my 
desires. I greedily seized it. A grand fancy-ball was to be 
given at the Heligoland Square Booms, for the benefit of tb© 
Sttfferirsin'theOhiueBeitisuiTectiott, Jinks’s name, to his 
great annoyance, was forced upon the committee-list ; and 
every body, myself included, toW him that his duty was to 


sanction that noble charity with his influential pr©.senco. 
He yielded graciously ; and to me was deputed the fa.sk of 
choosing the. costume. 

‘You know better than I what will suit me,* said the 
governor, taking mo confidentially by the button; ‘some- 
thing simple, dignified, and majestic, proper Jor a man with 
my means and position. Nothing absurd and out-of-the- 
way.* 

‘What do you think of a Turkish dress ?’ 

‘The Turks,’ he said, after a moment’s reflection, ‘ gene- 
rally maintain a stately carriage ; but the Eastern question 
has altogether been such a loss to mo, that I feel rather a 
grudge against Turkey.’ 

‘How would you like to be an alohymist, or an en- 
chanter ?’ 

*I should prefer that, the alchymist especially. En- 
chanters are only nonsense, fit for fairy-tales and advertise- 
ments. However, I leave it all to you; but at my agc ’tis 
a great sacrifice to make, to dress myself out in a fancy 
costume.* 

On the day appointed, I arrived at Jiuks’s, followed by a 
porter (a theatrical dresser disguised as such) and a cargo of 
bandboxes. One of these was opened; and the contents 
displayed a oompleto and vivid-coloured pantaloon’s dress. 

‘What the deuce is this?’ said Jinks in amazement. 

* A costume of the reign of J-amos 11.’ (My fathcr-iii-law 
elect was theoretically, historically a Jacobite to the back- 
bone.) 

‘Arc you quite sure that this was the fashion in poor 
dear James IT.’s days?’ 

‘Nathan will give you a certificate that the king himself 
wore it at the court of Prance.’ 

‘ And this very absurd peruke ?’ 

‘Absurd! It once bidongcd to Lord Clarendon 1’ 

All scruples were silenced. AVilh the dresser’s a-ssist- 
ance, he was soon attired, (fiavissa, under Nancy’s hands, 
was converted into columbine ; and I, rejoicing in my 
destiny, became clown with a rapidity known only on the 
stage. Jinks growled when he looked at tne. 

My happiness was approaching its climax. Wo started 
together in a glass-coach I had engaged. But the human 
heart is never content. On tho way a fancy entered my 
head which caused the abrupt termination of my matrimonial 
pros])ects, and brought my talents to the pul^lic service. I 
was not satisfied wdth merely putting the Jinkses into tra- 
vestie ; pantaloon must* play a bit of 1^ part as completely 
as dandy-buck had done. 

Our entrance into tho ball-room made a great sensation. 
Columbine was instantly carried off by a partner. I, pro- 
perly powdered and painted, entered thoroughly into the 
spirit of my part. I got out of tlinks’s way as much as X 
could, to avoid being tempted to tlie actually disrespectful 
action of giving him tho classical buffet and slap. I vented 
my impetuosity on empty air ; 1 wrestled wdtii shadows, and 
played tricks with nonentities. Tho-compaiiy were charmed 
with my personation. The whole room was in a roar of 
laughter, and I soon felt all tho inspiration of the Pythoness. 
By a sad fatality, pantaloon unexpectedly stood at my 
elbow, grinning fatuitously in perfect style. It was too 
much ; I could resist no loiigei*. My muscles trembled all 
over my frame ; my brain was in tho excited state of 
etherised intoxication. I gave him such a thundering 
box on the ear, Ha, ha, ha ! You should have seen and 
heard it ! 

In two minutes, pantaloon and columbine wore gone. I 
was suddenly left alone in myghn’v. Before I could collect 
my thoughts, a splendid Sardanapalus whispered in my car 
that he was the manager of the Park ’iheatre; and tliat if I 
Would relinquish any engagement 1 might he thinking offer 
the approaching pantomime season, he would take cave to 
make it up to ino liberally. Ho asked me to, call at the 
gre^n-Toom next morning. I did so; and you saw th© result 
to-night. It’s a delightful life, vrhon one has not got tho 
toothache. But our professional columbine at the Pork is 
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neither so young nor so pretty as Clarissa, nor has pantaloon 
ever asked me to dinner. All that 1 have seen of the Jinkses 
ever since, is that they were on a front seat in the boxes 
throe nights ago. At the end of one of my most brilliant 
scenes (in which I gave tho real pantaloon the very same 
box on the car which I had previously rehearsed at the fancy^ 
ball) Jinks laughed heartily and turned rather red; Clarissa, 
on the contrary, instead of laughing according to custom, 
looked as if she were going to cry. And yesterday there was 
on advoHi^oment in the second column of the Times^ which 
could only bo meant for me, stating ‘ that the past should 
be forgiven,* and all the rest of it. An anonymous five-pound 
note has lately reached me, directed in my kind aunt’s hand- 
writing ‘ to Signor Giacomo.’ So, I suppose I shall have to 
como down to plain ‘Jones’ again, Hut I must run the 
season through, or at least enjoy my success a few nights 
longer. It would not bo fiiir to Sardanapalus to rob him of 
his clown at a moment’s warning. How the dear public 
will miss me I I expect every day to receive a deputation 
from the Jinkses and my maiden-aunt ; and if I do yield to 
their entreaties (which I think I shall for Clary’s sake), by 
George! Wilson, the Temple of .Hymen in my wedding- 
scene shall exhibit a tableau of unrivalled splendour.” 


GKOWING CUE OWN TEA. 

In the year 1823, an adventurous British merchant, Mr. 
Eobert Bruce, penetrated to the capital of Assam, at that 
time a province of the Birman Empire, and almost unknown 
to Europeans. The traveller’s object was simply to barter 
his goods and to open up a now trade. Fortunately, how- 
ever, ho had also a taste for botany, and thus discovered 
that the tea-plant was indigenous to the country. He ac- 
cordingly made an arrangement with a Singpho chief for a 
supply of young plants at his next visit. But it fell out 
otherwise. In the following year commenced the first Bir- 
niese war, in the course of which Mr. Bruce’s brother com- 
manded a 'small flotilla of gun-boats. In this capacity he 
arrived at Sadiya ; and there, to his surprise, was shown the 
agreement entered into by his relative and the native chief- 
tain, who subsequently furnished him with several hun- 
dreds of plants. 

No further steps appear to have been taken until 1832, 
when Mr. C. A. Bruce drew Lord William Bentinck’s atten- 
tion to the important^ of this new opportunity for the em- 
ployment of British capital and enterprise. But it needed 
the waste of yet two more years before official inertia could 
be so far overcome as to sanction the appointment of a com- 
mittee for the purpose of introducing the culture of tea in- 
to the British dominions. The delay would no doubt have 
been still greater, had Assam been tfirectly governed by the 
Crown. In that case, there is little likelihood that more 
would have bc6n done to further this object than has been 
done to develop the resources of other colonies and depen- 
dencies. The commercial occupations and utilitarian habits 
of the majority of the East Indian Directors have rendered 
them peculiarly capable of judging of the merits of any 
scheme for the material improvement of the country placed 
under their control ; and they have consequently been ever 
ready to afford dll reasonable encom'ugcment and assistance 
to useful and practical projects. Not many months after 
the appointment of the above-mentioned , committee, Mr. 
C. A. Bruce was sent into Upper Assam to establish tea- 
nurseries and to superintend their management. So suc- 
cessful .was the experiment, that in 1839 two-thirds of the 
Government factories and plantations were taken up by 
the Assam Tea Company, which started with a capital of 
1 ^SOOjOOOl. in* 10,000 shares of 50Z. each. This company al- 
ready possesses above 3000 acres in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is only restrained from an indefinite increase by 
, the difficulty of procuring labour. At first it was necessary 
to employ Chinese, as every thing depends upon the delica^ 
of manipulation. The native Assamese, indeed, were easily 


instructed in the method of plucking* the leaves, and wpre 
made serviceable in the humbler branches of the process of 
manufacture. But for some time it was found difficult to 
overcome their repugnance to letting themselves out, which 
they considered as derogating from their independent posi- 
tion as occupiers of land on their own account. This pre- 
judice, however, is now gradually yielding to the tempta- 
tion of. certain and regular payments yi actual money. 
Presuming on their importance, the Chinese displayed more 
than their characteristic insolence and insubordination, until 
their ^ presence become intolerable, and their dismissal im- 
perative. No inconvonionce has thence arisen, their place 
being ably supplied by Europeans. But in spite of all the 
obstacles which impede a new enterprise, especially in the 
East, the produce has year by year steadily increased in 
quantity and* improved in quality. The crop of the past 
season thus amounts to 568,628 ft>s, or above 80,000 lbs in 
excess of the crop of the previous year. Of green teas no 
great quantity has yet been made ; but the genuine excel- 
lence of the black teas — such as Congou Souchong, Orange 
Pekoe, and Flowery Pekoe — has been acknowledged by 
even the somewhat severe tribunal of the Analytical Sani- 
tary Commission. The result to the shareholders of the 
company is a dividend of seven per cent, which in succeed- 
ing years will be largely augmented, as the cultivation of 
the plant is extended, and the expenses proportionately di- 
minished. 

The finest tea-districts in China lie between the 25th and 
33d degrees of north latitude ; in Assam between the 27th 
and 28th. In both countries it is found to thrive best on a 
light, porous, yellow loam, belonging to the clay-slate form- 
ation, and unfit for the production of cotton, tobacco, or 
sugar-cano, but not unsuitable for cereals. In Assam the. 
tea-tracts are mostly situated in the plains, though on 
undulating slopes. “ The plants seem to love and court 
moisture, not from stagnant pools, but running streams.” 
In another place the same writer observes : ” There should 
be plenty of water near the roots, but the plant should 
always bo above inundation.” He also speaks of it as being 
so hardy as to live in any soil, if kept in the shade after 
being transplanted until it has taken good root. Black and 
green teas are often gathered from the same bush ; but the 
choicest green varieties are produced by superior culture 
and soli, and are influenced by the ago of the leaves, as well 
as by being prepared after peculiar method. There are 
usually three, occasionally four gatherings in the year. 
The earliest, which takes place in April, is the most highly 
esteemed, as it consists of the young leaf-buds while still 
covered with a whitish down. The second gathering conics 
off in the early part of June. The loaves are then of a dull- 
green colour, and are plucked in great quantities ; but are 
inferior in delicacy and aroma to those gathered in April. 
A third crop is obtained in July, when the leaves are dark- 
green, and are only fit for making the coarser kinds of 
teas. 

Mr. Bruce tells us, that ** the sun has a material effect on 
the leaves ; for as soon as the trees that shade the plants 
are removed, the leaf, from a fine deep-green, begins to turn 
into a yellowish coloui, which it retains for some months ; 
and then again gradually changes to a healthy green, 
but never becomes thicker ; and the plant throws out far 
more numerous loaves than when in the sliade. The more 
the leaves are plucked, the greater number Of them arc pro-' 
duced ; if the leaves of the first crop were not gathered, you 
might look in vain for the leaves of the second crop. The 
tea made from the leaves in the shade is not nearly so good 
as that from loaves exposed to the sun the leaves of plants 
in the sun are much earlier in season than of those in the 
shade ; the leaves from the shady tracts give out a more 
watery liquid when rolled, and those from the sunny a more 
glutinoiis substance. When the leaves of either are rolled 
on a sunny day, they emit less of this liquid than on a rainy 
day. This juice decreases as the season advances. . • . ^ 
If the large leaves for the black tea were collected on a 
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rainy day^ flyboat fov^l^ebi pounds of gceen leaves would be 
required to make two pounds of tea; but if collected on a 
sunny day; about eight pounds of green leaves would make 
two pounds of tea. .... The leaves of the green tea are 
not plucked the same as the blacky although the tree or 

plant is one and the same The green-tea gatherers 

are accommodated with a small basket, each having a strap 
passed round tliQ^nock so as to let the basket hang on the 
brc|^t. With one hand the man holds the branch, and with 
the other plucks the leaf, one at a time, ^taking as high as 
the Souchong leaf ; a little bit of the lower end of the leaf 
is loft for the young leaf to shoot up close to it ; not a bit 
of stalk must be gathered. * This is a very slow and tedious 
way of gathering. The black-tea maker plucks the leaves 
with great rapidity with both hands, using only the fore- 
finger and thumb, and collects them in the hollow of the 
hand ; when his hand is full, he throws the loaves into' a 
basket under the shade of the tree ; and so quickly does 
ho ply his hands, that the eye of a learner cannot follow 
them, nor sec the proper kind of leaf to be plucked ; all that 
ho sees is the Chinaman *s hands going right and left, his 
hands fast hlling, and the loaves disappearing.*’ 

The Assamese ai‘e not equal to the Chinese in quickness 
of touch ; and their plants are allowed to grow to double the 
height, which iuercasea the fatigue of plucking. In China the 
plant seldom exceeds three feet, so that the gatherers pursue 
their calling while squatting down in their usual manner. 
But the Assamese has to stand up to his work. In the latter 
country Mr. Bruce fell in with some trees, in a wild state, 
three feet in circumference and fully sixty feet in height. 
Seedlings yield a small cfop in the third year, but do not 
arrive at maturity under six years. The plant will live to 
the age of forty or fifty years. The green-tea Chinameir cut 
down their plants every ninth year, so as to have abundance 
of vigorous young shoots. The process of preparing the 
leaves for consumption has been too often told to need repe- 
tition in this place. 

The similarity of temperature and of vegetable produc- 
tions in the. lower range of the Himalayas and in central 
China induced Dr. Royle to recommend the introduction of 
the tea-plant into the former locality. With its usual liber- 
ality, the Indian Government at once sanctioned the ex- 
periment; and a considerable number of young plants were 
accordingly imported from the soutliem parts of China, as 
being the most accessible. These, however, being found in- 
ferior to the teas grown in the interior, the Court of Directors 
sent out Mr. Fortune to obtain plants and implements, and 
oven manufacturers, from the best districts of the celestial 
empire. That gentleman acquitted himself most success- 
fully and satisfactorily ; and under the Buperintondonce of 
Dr. .Jameson, the tea-plantations in the north-western pro- 
vinces of India have become a permanent and profitable 
branch of the local agriculture. The principal Government 
plantations are situated in the Deyrali Dhoon, Eastern 
Guhrwal, and Kumaon. Tho Dhoon is a valley, sixty miles 
in length from east to west, end sixteen miles broad at the 
widest part. It lies between tho Himalayas and the Sewa- 
lick range, in north latitude 30* 8'. In 1864, about 400 
acres had been planted, of which only 150 were in a con- 
dition to make a return. These yielded between 10,000 ibs 
and 11,000 ibs of tea, or 70 lbs per acre ; about 85 lbs of raw 
leaves, or 20 Ibs of prepared tea, being obtained from 100 
full-grown plants. According to Dr. Jameson, the Deyrah 
Dhoon is admirably adapted for the cultivation of the tea- 
plant. Grain crops are not remunerative, and the land at 
present lets for Is. 9d. per acre. Labour is also cheap and 
abundant ; both land and water carriage at hand ; and no 
want of materials for manufacturing chests and implements, 
and for packing tea. At this plantation only black teas are 
prepared, which sell readily on the spot at prices vaiying 
from Is. 8d. to 5#. per 'pound. The second-class teas are 
mostly purchased by natives, partly ^r home constuhprion 
«rid partly for retail and barter with the Bhoteas, who visit, the 
Bugmssur Fair in oonsiderabie nnmb^rs in the cold weather.** | 


In Eastern Gurhwal, also in 1854, about 200 acres 
were devoted to the cultivation of tho tOa-plant, yielding 
5000 lbs of tea and 20,000 tbs of seeds. The site of this 
plantation had been previously covered with a dense jun- 
gle of oak, rhododendron, &c., assessed to Government at 
21. 8s. pot annum. When properly cultivated, this laud will 
give from 100 lbs to 230 lbs of tea per acre ; and a vast tract 
may bo turned to equally good account wliich at present is 
almost valueless. The Government nursery extends in ter- 
races up the mountain, from an elevation of 4300 to that of 
5300 feet above tho level of tho sea. Only black teas have 
yet been manufactured in this locality, averaging 5s. lOd, 
per pound. 

In *Kumaoh there are two Government plantations. Tho 
one at Hawulbangh is Situated on tlie banks of the Kosila, 
on gently undulating land 4500 feet above tho sea. No more 
than 52 acres wore under cultivation in 1854 ; but excellent 
land abounds on all sides. Both black and green teas are 
made here ; some of the latter averaging Os, 4d. per lb, and 
the former from 4«. 4d. to 5«. 1 Od. The Bhecmtal plantation 
consisted of about 80 acres, 4000 feet above tho soa-levol, 
producing tho same teas, and commanding tho sanrie prices, 
as the preceding. 

Tea-plantations have likewise been introduced into the 
Punjaub with every prospect of success, but too recently to 
afford any substantial data. Indeed, it is obvious that tho 
Government has nowhere pretended to do more than facili- 
tate private enterprise and speculation. It has borne the 
heat and burden of the day, and now invites its subjects to 
gather the fruits of its experience. Already several native 
landholders have been induced to engage in the cultivation 
of tea, and most of the local prejudices against its introduc- 
tion have gradually disappeared. The advantages offered 
arc such as none but a native would hesitate to accept with 
eager alacrity. Tlie Government has guaranteed that no 
tea-lauds shall be assessed at a higher rate than those other- 
wise cultivated, and that the rate shall in no case exceed 
one rupee per acre.” Tho profits, however, are enormously 
greater than those derived from any other article oiagri- 
cultural produce ; and as well-grown plants may bo readily 
procured from the nurseries,’ no long delay need occur in 
realising the due reward of a judicious application of labour 
and capital. It is strange, however, that no Europeans have 
yet been tempted to embark on so certain and profitable a 
speculation. The temperature at tho elevation of 4000 feet 
is delightful throughout the gi’eater part of the year, and at 
no season oppressive.^ Nor is any largo amount of capital 
required either for tho cultivation of tho plant, or the manu- 
facture of the leaves. 

“ The tea-plant,” says Dr. Jameson, “ is now thriving 
over of latitude and 8® longitude ; or from Hazarah in 
the west to tho Kali Nuddi in Kumaon in the east, and 
from Deyrah Dhoon in the south to Ramascrai in the north, 
over a tract containing upwards of 30,000 square miles. In 
this mighty tract there is such a quantity of land fitted 
for tea-cultivation as, if so used, would not only produce 
teas capable of supplying tho whole of India, but the whole 

European market Nor is it necessary to occupy lands 

now used in growing grains. Let but tho forest-land and tho 
waste land be employed, and from them alone will be pro- 
duced a supply equal to the consumption of Europe.” Hemp, 
a* plant in^genous in the Himalaya, can also be cultivated 
to any extent in the same localities ; though at present it is 
in no great demand. 


CHATTERTON. 

(See the Engraving, p. B3.). ^ 

1 . 

’Twxfl night, and like a pall the unstarr’d sky ' 
Hung o’er the sleeping city ; and the loud 
Shrieking and hissing; like a curse, went byi iw 
Leaving a fitful solemn pause bebihd|-^ 
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wild, that beauty started from its dreams, 

And inisory^ora sleep’s oblivious balm, 

And listened trembling to the dirge-like screams, 

And to the ghostly silence of the calm. 

21 . 

In a garret, iii sad keeping 
With the weird and woful night, 

Like a watcher o’er the sleeping, 

Faintly glimmoreth a light ; 

And near it is bent a stem pale face, 

Heavy with sorrow, yet full of grace ; 

The burning gray eyes arc flashing with scorn, 

And the trembling hands in their fever have torn 
Borne locks of frhe flaxen hair. 

Ho seemed a pai-t of the storm that huided 
Its wild moan over the .startled world — 

That boy and his great despair. 

111 . 

’Tis well, ’tis well ! this wailing stonn and I 
Are meet companions in a voyage of doom j 
Lot us shriek out our two despairs arid die. 

TTic flrme that ever from my hopes doth fly 
Will hang all halo-likc about my tomb. 

The world that secs me die, — that docs not see, 

TJiat recks not, cares not, how my heart doth break, — 
Shall one day praise itself in praising me ; 

But not before my heart hath ceased to ache. 

0 Godl 0 misery I how have 1 tried, — 

How have I dreamed and worked and hoi)ed in vain, — 
Seen the gold dreams as tlicy Jiavc i)aled and died, — 
Myself a thing of glory, yet, like Cain, 

Walking the earth wrapp’d in my liopcs and pride, 

My only two compa-nlous by my side! 

Unloved, in this vast city all alone, 

T'o make my memory pre^gnant witli a glory 
'riiat will not live till I am likcj a stone 
Unglowing witli the magic of its story. 

^ow 1 love life ! and yet I would not live 
Now that niy dreams arc scatter’d like a mist ; 

Not one is left for which to hope and strive — 

Head ashes that rny buriihjg lips liave kissed. 

Bee the black mass! a city full of souls 
Not one like me — ’tis bettor 1 should go — 

Witliout a sympathy between our goals ; 

A (lod uiigloricd would he held a foe 
Among these men of traffic. Gold, 0 God, — 

Gold, gold would buy Thy throne amongst tliis throng 1 
llather oblivion, lifeless as a clod, 

U’haii sing, uucared for, all my heart’s wild song 
To these clay jiuppets as tln^y cheat and plod. 

How very sweet my dreams were;— like that speck 
. 1 n the eloud-sLruck sky that seemoth bright and blue ; 
How bright and sweet! and now all, all a wreck, 

A hcapcci-ii}) mass of black, no speck of blue ; 

Nothing to love or hope or dream withal; 

Not one sweet breast to pillow my hot head. 

1 feel my soul is broken in the fail ; 

’Tis but a ghost that babbles o’er its dead, — 

Dead! ay, it must bo so; I too must die, — 

Hie that the world may wake and weep and wonder, 
And desecrate my ashes with a lie. 

Hark, how the wind shrieks, heralding the thunder I— 
Fit dirge for my dead hopes all imcarcss’d. 

And w'hilst it rocks the unloving world asunder, 

I’ll sleep — ^my anodyne its great unrest,” 
lY. 

Fair W 4 ?ke the morning; stonu and night and sadness 
Slept in tlie iomB ; 

A^id tho crimson sun^vVith all its life and gladness, 
Crept round {he room, 

Beve^ig the broken spirit and its madness 
' . , Gaunt in the gloom. 

F.R.N. 


POLYGLOT BBAHIKGS IN PROVERBS. 

BY WALTEK K. KEtLY. 

Early to bed, eakly to kibe, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, ani> wise. 

*‘Th 0 early bird gets tho worm;” and ‘‘The cow that’s 
first up gets the first o’ the dew” (Scotch). — All languages 
bear similar iestinioiiy to the value of early rising. A'.#/. 
“ The morning hour has gold in its mSuth” (German), — 
Morgenatnnd hat Gold in Mund. ‘‘The fox fears not the 
boaster at night,* but tho early riser” (Servian). But tliero 
is another side to the question, since “ For all one’s early 
rising, the day dawns none the sooner” (Span.),— mucho 
madrugar no amanece 7na» aina. 

Two HEADS AiiE better than one. ” Four eyes see more 
than two” (Span.), — Mas veen quatro ojos que no dos; and 
”*Pope lujd peasant know more than th(5 pope alone ,” — Sa 
piu ilpapae uncontadino cite ilpapa svlOf as they say in 
Venice. 








MUSIC IN EDUCATION. 

Whether we English are or are*iiot a musical people, is a 
problem that is 4 )erpetua]ly being solved, but has never yet 
. been satisfactorily or consistently settled. Wo are driven 
to widely diflerent conclusions on tli(^ subject almost daily. 
Crowded Oratorios, concerts, ojieras ; tho vast increase in 
tlie demand and supply of musical instruments; the oheup- 
ness of music, and tlnj fact of its forming an invariable eon- 
stitueiit of modern education, — all this would stieni to de- 
cide the question at once in the affirmative.* But, on the 
other hand, when we coiiBidcr the nature of our ” pt^pular” 
music, — that which is performed at cvening-parti(^s, is whis- 
tled in tho streets, and finds favour on barrel-organs, — can 
we maintain our po,sition? Can we maintain it wlieii \vc 
listen to the playing on the pianoforte of nineteen out of 
every twenty school-girls just ‘‘ finished,” and having hrul 
the advantage of lessons from experienced masters? Above 
all, when we bear the comments of their general audience, 
who applaud the “splendid execution,” “firm touch,” &c. ; 
by which terms they recognise Jane or Laura’s scrambling 
achievement of the sliowy difficulties invented for them by the 
maestro of tho hour, — ponderous dasbings at grand chords, 
with Bublime disregard of right or wrong notes, the loud pedal 
happily mistifying all sounds in one fog of uproar and vague- 
ness ? All this is, in fact, rather to bo looked on as an athletic 
exercise than a musical performance. It may, and doubtless 
docs, develop the muscles of .the elbow and wrist ; but not 
one whit the taste for music that we hear so much about. 
The untaught child who goes singing about tlie house, or 
finds for himself the notes o^ “ The Lass o’ Gowrie” on the 
piano, which he plays with one finger all through to a self- 
invented bass, has more innate love of “ the science of sweet 
sounds” in his soul than three-fourths of the accomplished 
young ladies who enchant society with their cadenzas, va- 
riations, mqrceatix de salons and other elaborate trifles. 

There is no good reason, however, why this should bo. 
It seems fo be simply one of the many cases in which people 
sacrifice reality to show. Music is regarded as inevitably de 
rigtteur in a polite education as geography or the languages. 
But music, being a matter of taste and feeling, and not only 
of intellect, can by no means be learned in the same manner 
as French verbs or Pinnock’s Oatechi^. There must be a 
spontaneous delight in its study, an instinctive passion for 
that special fonn of beauty which wo call harmony, or tfio 
student of music will never become a musician. It is waste 
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of time, therefore, whan one who is indifferent on the sub- 
ject is sot to practice thred or four hours o-day on tho'|)l£mO| 
in order to become a finished player. Granted sufficient per- 
severance, the mechanic^ difficulties may of course be Otar- 
emne in time. But wlut is gained ? Not music^ bo assured. 
F(}ats of dexterity may awake our wonder, but will never 
touch our feelings. Dreary scales” and interminable “ex- 
ercises" ai'e as interesting to the ear of a true lover of music 
as the mooningleas flourishes and iours-th-force with which 
too many accomplished pianists aro content to spend their 
time in wrestling; for iucleod it wore a mockery to call such 
real hard yfovk playing. 

Among professed artists this stylo of performance is ra- 
pidly falling into desuetude ; and we would hope that the fact 
argues a corresponding improvement in public taste. The 
“ classical” Style, as it is called, is gaming ground daily in 
all kinds of music. Wc confine ourselves to the pianoforte 
at present, howcA%‘r, as being the most domestic and uni- 
versal “ music-maker” of our English homes, And the music 
gene rally in vogue fortius instrument affords an aptill^- 
tration of the wider general truths. We no longer at coii- 
c<;rty hear those lengthy airs con variazionl^ nor those tre- 
mendous fantasias, wherein one poor little tune used to be 
dragged in like a prisoner, guarded by a d(jtachmcnt of fierce 
chords, and was straightway subjected to all possible twist- 
ings, jcj*kings, and other tortures, till ho died at the end of 
the })iece with a hang and a crash and a fine trenuilo oil the 
key-iioto. J^iffiouUy is no longer the only or predominant 
feature of all performances. Tlic greatest pianists of Europ>e 
count it enough to fill their ambition if they can worthily 
interpret sonatas of 13(?-Qthoven, concertos of Mendelssohn or 
AVeher, which, in paint of mere manual dexterity, maybe 
mastered in one quaj’ter of the time necessary to spend on 
the haborious brilliancy of the old scdiool. 

Let private performers, let both teachers and pupils, 
take- a hint from this. There is doul)tles.s an average 
amount of musical taste uud ability existent among our edu- 
cated classes. The mistake is in over-taxing and forcing 
it in individual iiistafeies, Laura, — who practises four * 
houis every day before shp'cau execute her gimul piece in 
tlu^ murderous manner ,wc k4i|Vo adyerted to, — who ^either 
hates tliu very si^lit of thc.piuno, or at the best looks on it 
I as an eiKuny to be struggled with rather than a dear friend 
to talk with and to icccivedcliglit from, — Laura, if she Were 
not compelled into attempting dilhcultics she cannot con- 
quer, miglit very possibly succeed in deriving and bestowing 
some- ttinouut of real music by means of her misused piano- 
forte and much-tasked fingers. She has an amount of taste, 
which, properly cultivated, might become a resource and an 
enioymeiit to licr in future yeai'S, dilUcult to over-value. But 
under the present system of things, the germ of taste, not 
strong enough to burst through opposing influences, is 
smotlu'red wdth what is suppo-sed to bo the necessary 
drudgery of a musical education. Take iieait of grace, 
Laura ; begin anew with some sweet- simple strain of ilaydu 
or Mozart, or oven of Donizetti or Rossini. Lot your capacity 
extciab.beyoud the limits of what you attempt. Music i« not ; 
to be fought with, but to bo touderly welcomed and cherished. 
Throw by those ponderous “piocos” tliirty pages long; ab- i 
jure those uniutoresting €tuden, wdiich proibBS to exorcise 
nothing but the Angers, and on which you spend so many 
precious morning hours unless your love, of the divine art 
bo powerful enough to make even exeroices pour ks doigts 
pleasant to you as means to a groat end, tlu’pw them aside. 
By themselves those said Angers are nothing, though they 
have all the exercises ever invented perfectly *at their con- 
trol; they are but — as the dictionary to the writer, the 
colours to the artist — tools; worthless in tliemselvesy valua- 
ble only inasmuch as they are soul-directed. 

But Miss Jane, on the other hand, has no inclination 
whatever for music. Her ear is defective, she cannot sing 
the simplest air correctly, she has the vaguest idea of time. 
It is sheer absurdity to apprentice her j||p Euterpo, as it 
were, in the same way as a boy is, set down to learn car- 


pentering or watchmaking. As reasonably might the latter 
be attempted in a case where the boy lacked fingers or eye- 
sight. 

In a word, let the taste and feeling for. music, where it 
exists, be fitly cultivated, but wovov forced. In the raver 
instances, where it is altogether absent, hayo the grace to 
resign peacefully what can never be possessed worthily. Let 
all musical efforts in such cases bo at least strictly confined 
within the tolerably wide area of dance-musw. Quadrilles 
and polkas in such eases aie advaiitagetms, in the same way 
as empty rooms, wherein children are allowed to play be- 
cause they cannot do any miscliicf there. Besides whicdi, it 
must l)(i added, that they aro susceptible of giving a con- 
siderable amount of pleasure to many dlasses of listeners; 
a result never to bo obtained under the ordinary conditions 
of ambitious young-lady performances. 


CXlRllESrONDENCE. * 

. CONSTIIUCTIOX AND USB OP SrjiCTACLES. 


Dear Mrs. Home, — As you invito in your prospectus any 
contributions that may add to the imiirovemeiit or welfare 
of your fiunily circle, I 8(ind you my little olfering, 'which, 
though small as a grain of mustard-seed, contains a germ 
which I know (as an cxperieuccd old man) will grow in 
value, and become of national importance; mid therefore can- 
not be scattered better than in the good soil of the National 
Matjazim. 

It is a simple suggestion regarding the right use o f spec- 
tacles, or rather the right construction of spectacles, for the 
purposes of reading, -writing, &c. I am not going into the 
subject scientifically like nn optician ; but from my own ex- 
perience and eomuion sense, I gather that ever since spoef.a- 
cles -were invented, — which, I l»elicvo, was in the year 1300, 
— they have boon till very lately badly constructed, and the 
mode of wearing tlieru injurious to the eyes. Nearly tAventy. 
years ago, it occurred to a friend of mine that, though ho re- 
quired the magnifying ])OAver of glasses to read or Vrite or 
see objects that were near to him, but did not require them 
to .sec distant objects, it might injure the natural jioAvers 
of his sight to be constantly looking at, all objects through 
the artificial medium and wrong focus ; ho tliercforo had a 
pair of specta(des made of two soinieircuhir lenses (instead 
of circular), by Avhich means, Avhen he looked down to road 
or write, he saw through the half-circular glass; but when 
he raised his eyes to look at more distant objects, he looked 
over the half-glas.s, and thus enjoyed lii.s natural vision. This 
plan he also thought likely to prolong the powers of sighi,. 
Ho has since told me that his anticipations Avere realised. 
This important idea of my old friend has been caught up 
Avitliin the last few years by some opticians, who have better 
applied the idea than my friimd did by his semicircular 
lenses. 

Spectacles may now bo had with nearly circular glasses 
(the top part of the lens being only a little flattened) ; and 
the desired object of being able to look over them wlicn not 
reading is effected by making the bridge, which rests on Ihc 
nose and connects the two lenses, to stand higher than iiie 
glasses, by wliich means they sink below the eye, thus : — 
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I have myself worn spectacles for 
thirty years ; and though necessary 
for reading and writing, I always 
found them very trying to the eyes 
when I was obliged, by haying them 
on, to look at every object, distant 
or near, through them for perhaps 
twelve or foi^rt^en hours every day ; 
and, as every pno jdoes, found them 
excessively annoyingin movihgabout 
the house or walking down stairs. I 
have for the last twelve months made 
use of the new glasses, by which I 
find iny eyes gredtly relieved; and 
the absence of all annoyance from 
wrong focus, and the pleasure of en- 
joying the natural sight when looking 
up from the paper or book, is beyond 
expression: for, bo it remembered, 
that though it may bo necessary in 
the study or the counting-house for ' 
the author or the merchant to have Ids 
spectacles on his nose for twelve hours, 
ready for the action or the word, yet 
the actual use of them on the paper off 
and on may not exceed four hours ; 
the eyes during the remainder of the 
time being taken off from the book or 
^lapcr for purposes of mcdita«!«v re- 
flection, exchange of books, &c. 

My remarks, and rny experience on 
the importance of tjiis improved spec- 
tacle, of course apply more particu- 
larly to long-sighted people, which 
tiie aged generally are, andjiot to those 
who are short-sighted, and possibly 
require the glass more continually for 
objects that are distant as well as for 
those that aro' near. 

7 V) be deprived of the natural free- 
dom of vision by totally suri'ouiiding 
the eye for twelve or fourteen hours 
with an artiiicial Ions and an absolute 
focus, for a definite distance only, is, I 
believe, injurious to the mind, and must 
have some effect upon the character. 

That there m a reciprocal action 
between the eye and the mind, which 
it is childish to suppose can be aibi- 
trarily dispensed with, might easily 
be shown by every-day experience; 
but which, perhaps, for my purpose, 
is best verbally and definitely borne 
witness to by the acknotvlodgraent 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who, in writing 
to Locke on what he suffered from 
looking too long at the sun, says : 
“ The spectrum of the sun began to 
return as often as 1 began to meditate 
on the phenomena, even though I lay 
in bed at midnight, with my cur- 
tains « drawn!'* I will only add, How 
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of faith, patience, and oontontmeiit, 
did we regard our fcllow-crcatures 
with more sympathy, and meditate 
|Eu>re earnestly upon what we saw ! 

^ we blindly judge by appear- 

or at the best argue from cir- 
cumstiltD^s. Wliere these are favour- 
able, we Und it difiScult to imagine 
other than happy results. We do not 
‘ remember that we all of us bring more 
to oircumstances than they can pos- 
sibly bring to us. The spirit that re- 
ceives is the true fate. In other words, 
it is only inasmuch as wo aro in 
harmony with the Giver of all things 
that we can bo truly blessed by His 
gifts, whether they be of flowers or 
thorns. 

“They must be very happy,” wo 
say, mentally enumerating and sum- 
ming up certain external advantages 
and possessions. And we aro asto- 
nished when, the veil being suddenly 
lifted, we some day catch a glimpse 
of shadow and gloom, instead of the 
radiance we had presupposed to exist. 

On the other hand, we equally 
wonder when we see cheerfulness 
and contentment going hand-in-hand 
with trial, poverty, or privation. That 
affliction must make people miser- 
able, that difficulty must inevitably 
include anxiety, incessant, wearing, 
and depressing, are propositions which 
to many logicians appear incontro- 
vertible and only reasonable. It is 
in the natural order of things that it 
should be so, they maintain ; and lift 
their hands, 'as at a miracle, when they 
plainly see this “ natural order” sub- 
^ verted. 

And how often it is so, many a one 
will testify. How many can recognise 
in the brightest serenest person of 
their acquaintance some invalid, ne- 
cessarily exempted from two-thirds of 
those pleasures and enjoyments which 
the most ordinary life possesses in it- 
self, and bearing besides the ever- 
chafing burden of weakness and suf- 
. fering ! Either the negative or the 
positive ill were enough, we say to 
ourselves, to darken a life. Yet it 
is not 80. Look farther and deeper, 
and we shall see, far below the sharp 
stones and tangled herbage of the sur- 
face, the fountain of peace springing 
freshly up, making beautiful and fruit- 
ful oven that which to our careless 
eyes looks so desolate and bare. 

' We pity the poor in purse, the weak 
in limb. But rather should we corn- 


destructive stteh a mere organic effect must have been to the 
otherwise firee ineditations of the great philosopher ! 



We ^low something of the lives of those around us ; but 
our knowledge is, very partial, our experience very limited. 
There are griefs, siS there are joys, into which even the 
dearest friend .rarely enters, the outside world never. Yet 
even with vision thus clouded, how much there is to consider 
theo|^tfally in differing fates ; how much might be learned 


passiohjstc that poverty of the soul which neither affords 
a fit ^Icome to prosperity, nor possesses the cheerful 
courage with which to encounter adversity. Strength of 
spirit cauhci the life of the cripple to be more truly happy 
than that of many a one who glories in the lusty vigour of 
his manhood. The riches which make life valuable are not 
contained in gold-mines or coined in earthly mints. Con- 
trasts enough there are in human existence, but we are apt 
to mistake very often on which side turns the bidance of 
happiness. 

“ The heart knoweth its own bitterness/* — ay, and its 
o^vn sweetness too. 
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APRIL LOVK 

Love Is hurt with jar ami fret, 

Love is mado a vague regret ; 

Eyes with idle tears arc wet, 

Idle habit links us yet. 

Wliat is love ? for we forget ; 

Ah, no! no! 

Alfred Tennyson ^ 
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APKIL LOVE. 


Tins pictiiro of Mr. ITughcs’s, which was exhihited at last 
year’s Academy, is one of the sweetest love-poems that has 
dolightcd England since Coleridge’s “Genevieve,” — a poem 
which was indeed written with the feather from an angel’s 
wing and with ink distilled from the brightest amaranths 
• tliat grow beside the everlasting gate. 

8 Lory Mr. Hughes has none; but ho has done better than 
being inendy dramatic or picturesque — he has painted for 
the heart as well as the eye. His scene opens in a bower, 
and the season is that portion of spring which melts into 
Fiunmer. Some quarrel has hurt “love” with its “jar and 
fret but it has passed now. The lover bonds in anguish 
under the weight of her too sweet forgiveness; and she, 
>vil]i at once the tear and the smile in her face, — is she not a 
perfect cinhodiinent of April IjOVC? 

Ill detfiil the picture is full of quaint beauty and grace. The 
knotted and wrinkled hark of the woodAvork of the arbour, 
the heraldic ivy-leavcs, the glimpse of bright foliage through 
the doorway, — all coudncc. to the painter’s efl'cct. As for the 
maiden, she is the most ladylihe and sweet of pictorial crea- 
tif»ns. ITi;r head is most beautifully iioiscd, and its curls 
bang ligblly arid airily. The eyes are very tender and 
tearful, and the fine cbiselled nioutli seems to quiver as the 
]ihniied grass in the meadows does when thobrec/.c simmers 
through. The ji'wellcd heart round her slender neck, and 
(he ilowor in tlic lover’s hand, are excellent poetical 
tlionghls, and not the hiss so beenuso they arc obvious. 
Love, so (lidieult to paint and describe, has been done jns- 
tieo to by i\Ir. Hughes. ^ 


EPISODE OE HOIIPOR 

IN rilE lUFE on A STROXO-MINDICD FEMALE IN SEARCH OF TUB 
riCTUKESQUE. 

iMy name is Clementina Spareslianks, I am a single gentlc- 
woinan, ])()sscsHed ofliigh hird-liko aristocratic fe.atnres, and 
a P]»are yet athletic iierson. My ago is tbiriy-seven years; 
but 1 do not call niysidf an old maid, as 1 hold it presnnq)- 
tnons to anticipate Heaven’s decrees in that respect. And 
tliongli I am at jin'sent, and have been for the said tbirty- 
S(‘-vcu years, self-sustaining, it is by no means definitely 
settlrd that 1 should always remain so. I have been alw'ays 
coiKsIdered a strong-miii(K‘d woman. IMy poor dear mother, 
who is dead and gone, thonght 1 entertain the same 
view ; indeed, it has ov(‘r been my aim so to regulate my 
life that jicrfcct dignity combined Avith extreme affability, a 
strict observance of the most rigid propriety balanced by 
Ixmevolence to the Aveakness of poor humanity in others, 
have hitherto characterised me. 

"idiis very summer iny nephoAV, Jacob Sparesbankg, rc- 
tnrneil from school for the vacation. Ho was ilfteeii, and 
uiieommoidy intelligent. Though he often used expressions 
A\d)ieli I failed entirely to coinprebend, be assured me they 
were much in fashion, and perfectly understood at school. 
One morning this dear boy proposed to ino that wo should 
together make a short pedestrian tour (I w^as to pay the 
expenses), urging that Jack Harlcs and his sister had done 
so, and derived botli instruction and amuscTncnt, Deiu' 
Jacob! ho evidently felt as if 1 wore a sister to him, .and 
dAvelt unceasingly and in gloAving terms on tlio delights of 
being like Avild Arabs, irith no trunks, free as tho air, and 
never certain where to dine, leaping liko roebucks up the 
magnificent mountains of Scotland, and again crouching in 
the heather. 

1 resolved to enter into his ardour. I had studied Scotch 
so diligiiiitly as to ho able, by the aid of the glossary, por- 
feetly to understand the dialect as represented in tho AVa- 
ATiiiley Novels. I had also perused with attention Christie 
Johnstone; and though 1 had nover ationipted to pronounce 
tho language, nor had I, indeed, heard it spoken, I had no doubt 


of being able to catch the accent after intercourso with tho 
natives. I had more than once walked seven miles in ono 
day. Every' one agrees that under excitement all poAver.s 
are doubled, and should I not be excited? My costume was 
modelled under Jacob’s directions. A pair of boots Avoro 
made for me, laced in front, decorated Avitli drab cloth and 
brass ; the toes were worked in hieroglyphics ; their Aveight 
and be.iuty were excessive. I was unable to practise walk- 
ing in them in the liouse as I had at first intended, a.s the 
nails Avhicli studded the soles cither rooted me fast to the 
carpet or tore it up by handfuls. After several falhs, there- 
fore, I reluctantly relinquished tin’s idea. For the rest, my 
gOAA'n Avas as short as my vicAvs of propriety admitted, and 
on my head! poised an enormous hroAAui hat. I carried a 
sandAvich-case, and Jacob bore a knajisack and small flask. 

'j’hus armed to tho teeth, avc commenced om; travels; 
and early one line summer morning avo alighted from tho 
rail way -carriage at an ohsenre station situated on tlie north 

coast of shire in Scotland, and made onr Avay over what 

appe.ared to mo excx'odingly rough ground towards tho sea. 

I must confess, that AAnthin tho first h.alf honr my new l>oot 
hurt my right foot dnaul fully, and 1 went rather lame. 
.Facoh said, however, that this inconveiiioneo would soon 
Avear off, Avhioh it did, after a fashion; for before long my 
left foot was even Avorse, so as materially to h\SKcn tho 
visible limp, and make me dcAxintly AVish to take a turn on 
my hands. INTy nephcAV, innocent of the reason, declared 
Avith (Udight that I was “right as a trivet, and stepped out 
like an old game sercAv.” 1 hardly understood this phrase ; 
hnt as it Avas evidently inteiidi'd as applause, 1 held my 
peat'c. Why should 1 tell my dear hoy that CA'^ery stop I 
took made mo feed as if I had two great gindids boring holes 
ill my heels? Wc walked eight miles, Jacob .said; hnt I 
think ho Avas mistaken; Ihnoio it Avas eighteen; and then 
AVO sat doAvn to dine Avithin vioAV of a small roAv of mud 
cottages, Avhiidi closely oAnndookcd a SAvidling black .sea. 
Unluckily Jacob took it into his head to sail in a boat, to see 
tho caverns and roidcs to bettor advantage ; and I Avas to 

clamber np on to St. Head, Avlicncc 1 might look out 

for him, if I Avould. 

Tho <lay Avas lovely, so I ascended the height in question. 

I thought tAVTuty times that my heating heart w'oidd break 
my rib.s as I junited up tho stei'p. At last 1 cautiously 
craAvlcd to the edge of the precljiicc Avhieli overhung tho sea, 
and inserted m3’' heels and elbows so doxteron.sly into tho 
.soft nooks as in some fashion to nail myself safely on, in 
tho form of an impaled hat or spread eagle. Two sleep 
crags lay to my left, one in tho anii.s of tho other, if I may 
be pardoned the impropriety of the simile ; gashes of whitu 
quartz lay across them like snow-Avreaths in tho holloAvs ; a 
pale scanty green clothed the dentilatcd tops; then came a 
stratum of rock, of purple-pink hue, mottled thickly Avitli 
grass; then an abrupt black avuU, and sobbing and hugging 
the sides avus the dark gurgling water. Upright blocks of 
granite rose in the midst hero and there to a gi*cat height, 
being, I doubt not, as many feet above the sea as their haso 
was beloAv its Ica'cI. They stood their ground, isol.ated and • 
self-supporting. 'I’honsands of sca-hirds Avere on the Aviug, 
Avhirling and screaming. Tavo or three Avero riding on tJio 
AA'avcs, lloating ovi^r each SAvell like water-lilies sleeping in 
tlio sun.^ Now and then a seaAvced-covered rock was left 
bare of Avater for an instant ; I .sboiild bardly think it saAV 
the sky for more than a few seconds each da}^ ; and round, 
and beyond, far and wide, for many and many a Scottish 
mile, lay tho vast expanse of dim blue Avaters, specked by 
scores of white sails puffed out 1)3^ the wind. Those sea- 
birds distracted mo sadl3''; fbey /Ioav above my head in 
circles, uttering long plaintive wails, and anon sharp im- 
patient bitter cries, Avhicli sonnded like “Go back, go back I” 
AVbat did the3^ mean? \V"hat could they want? Why wero 
tlie3' not .self-supporting like mo?‘ Below, to my right, tho 
high clifi’ chicn3" composed of red sandatono, sheltered a 
miniature harbour for fishing-smacks, some dozen of which 
wero anchored tliercin after their night’s voyage. Women 
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and children were yisiblo at times, and fishermen lounged 
about inertly, mending their nets. In addition to the visible 
abodes, the clifl* was hollowed out and channeled in such a 
manner as to afford dwelling-accommodation for more of 
theso amphibious mortals. I endeavoured to compose and 
elevate my mind, as well as securely to fix my person. I 
contemplated the dreadful yet interesting fate which awaited 
me in case I slipped and sank into the cold embrace of the 
never-satisfied ocean. I depicted to myself the horror of my 
friends on learning my tragical death. Presently this train 
of reflection was broken through by tU(5 appearance of a 
small skiff rounding the point. A couple of fishermen in 
scarlet caps were urging it on, and dear Jacob was grace- 
fully reposing in the stern. He afterwards told me that he 
could at first hardly believe his eyes, beholding me perched 
like a female osprey on so iiiaccossible a spot. lie waved 
his liandkcrcliief ; I would have done the same, hud I dared 
to take my elbows out of the hollows. The vessel tlien 
rounded another corner, and was lost to my devouring cj^’es. 

I hope 1 iim not tiring my reader by this apparent lin- 
gering over minute details of little interest; but I shrink 
with natural hashfulncss from approaching the horrible ter- 
mination of that day. 

AVhen Jacob rejoined mo, wo started again, and for se- 
veral more weary miles we trudged on. Whenever wc got 
down on to tlie shore, the cliff uniformly rose up so abruptly, 
that it was at the hazard of my life that 1 attempted to 
ascend it. More than once I seemed to myself to be wrig- 
gling in the air, supported solidy by Jacob’s hand ; and pro- 
ceed otherwise we could not, as whore the cliff projected 
the sea was many feet deep at the base. No sooner were 
we on the “brae-bead,” and it was impossible for us to 
descend again, than a ghastly ravine strotebed itself across 
our path, with briers and furze at the sides, and a bog at 
the bottom. A sea-mist likewise came on, which first hid 
the sea and then the cliff; it obscunul alike the sky and 
the track, and would, I believe, have hidden Jacob himself, 
had I trusted him for one instant from my side ; but this, 

I need hardly say, I did not do, but i)orHistcd in firmly hold- 
ing his hand. Our motto was ever, like Excelsior, “Onwards, 
upwards.” 

It was about 8 ]).m., that, thorouglily tired, we tramped 

into the village of . It may be that my step >vas less 

clastic, and that Jacob’s young moustache drooped so pen- 
sively as to be nearly invisible ; but in me my native energy 
bore mo bravely up, and lifted mo nieely over the stones. 
We addressed our.selvcs to a decent road-side inn, but learnt 
that it was more than filled with travellers. It was, 1 ought 
to mention, Saturday night; and 1 found that the folks 
were di.sposed to regard with small charity and cold looks 
any nnlueky pedestrians likely to cause trouble on the 
Sabbath-day. We proceeded further np the ])laee, followed 
by a troop of children in a savage state. At the only other 
place which bore the semblance of an inn we were sturdily 
assured, that “Yil we might hac, but beds we sbouldiui.” 

“ They thocht that TibV»ie Maekio up the toon let lodgings 
• to travellers, but they were no sure ; and she mightna care 
to bo fashed wi’ tramps on the Sabbath-e’en.” On wc jour- 
neyed to Tibbie Mackic, an aged and cankered female, who 
came out of her house to “ glower” at us, and inquire, “ where 
the. puir sogcr-lad and that daft woman had come frae;” 
and then informed us that “ her house was lot to kent folk.” 
So wc proceeded further up tliis odious village, attended by 
an escort which increased momentarily in numbers. Every 
one refused to take us in, until I could have sat down and 
wept over their hardness of heart. 

** Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian clmnty I” 

as poor Hood says. 

At length, among the silent gazers around, one grave 
dark woman, after staring steadily for some minutes into 
a waterbutt, as though to collect inspiration from its depths, 
uttered in a solemn voice this remarkable sentence : 

“ I aye lets lodgings to decent bodies.” 


“ You are the woman for us, then,” exclaimed Jacob. 

We did not hesitate to consider ourselves “decent bodies;** 
and, in the hope that our hostess might prove the same, we 
followed her into her house. 

“ Ye’ll be man and wife noo?” she said interrogatively. 

I answered with dignity that wc wore otherwise con- 
nected, and required accommodation accordingly. 

We entered her kitchen, at the further end of which were 
two hox-heds. My readers north of the Tweed will under- 
stand what these were ; but for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
I would remark, that they are beds inserted in the wall, 
like shelves in a wardrobe, or an oven, with this difference, 
they can’t be drawn out. Between them was the passage 
down which it was i)resumablc the other apartments were 
to he found. A gloat turf and wood fire blazed in the wide 
chimney, old, black, rambling, and vast as it was. About a 
dozen Jicrrings were swimming in grease and frizzling in a 
frj'iiig-pan, filling the air with their odour. Eight wild- 
looking young people, with their long hair dangling about 
tlicir necks, Avore eroutdicd round, e^^eing us askance, and 
pushing each other into view. 

Mrs. Jean pulled out a black pipe, exceedingly short in 
the stem, and Laving lit it, coinpo.sedly pulled away. I was 
resolved to be accommodating, at any rate for that evening; 
so when she stuffed and handed me a similar article, I placed 
it between my lips, having previously cxplahuid to her that 
I preferred it without the tobacco being ignited. 

I’resenM}^ tin oldish man with a ])!ick on his back en- 
tered. Ho was tvtiired in a suit of rusty black, and bad a 
very red nose. 

“ Can I have a bed hero ?” 

Mrs. Joan ros^iuled, without taking (be pipe out of her 
mouth, in precisely the same words as before, “ I aye lots 
lodgings'to decent bodies.” 

he Iikowi.se seated himself; and the scene appeare.d to 
me to resemble more or less aji Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
niont. 

Being, I confess, sorely tired, I ri'qucsted to be conducted 
to my bi'droom. Mr,?. Jean arose, and we proceeded along 
the passjAge, — which 1 discovered was only four feet long, 
and without a door at either end, — into a small room, in whieli 
Averc three beds ; and the floor of it was of mud, or dirt, as 
children call it. One little AvindoAV, composed of a thick 
pajic of gj-een glass, Avas fa.stened into the AAdiitewaslicd 
wall, so as to give .small hopi; of light, and none of air. Not 
another .article of furiiilurc w.'xs vi.sihlc; and the good Avoman 
set down h('r candle, and, with her arm.s a-kimbo, looked round 
Avilh an air Avliicb s.aid, ‘^Noav Avhat do you tliiiik of ibat ? 
Arc these not lodgings to set before a queen V” Now, my 
heart sank Avithin me ; but having the fear of man and also 
of woman before my oye.s, I merely said, “Is this my room ?” 
To which she .answered cbccrily, “ Ye’ll lie i’ that bed ; for 
women aye lie safter than men (parenthetically), and your 
lad will lie i’ that bed, and the packman — decent mon — will 
lie i’ the corner whereon she quitted me. 

Some dreadful moments passed in dumb horror on my 
part. Violated propriety, injured modesty, stood aghast. 
Long venerated conventionalities were to bo set .at naught ; 
and I, a single gentlewoman, against whom scandal had 
never yet lifted it.s forked tongue, was to be jJaced in the 
most delicate and questionable position. However, I re- 
called to memory all the sufiering that bad been endured 
by my sex since the creation, and braved niy nerves to face 
the dread inevitable. I first rolled away the pillow and 
sheets, which, looked as if they had afforded shelter to some 
score of decent bodies and their travelling companions. I 
was firmly resolved that not fear of torture or death should 
induce me to undress. I rolled my gown as tightly as pos- 
sible round me, lay down, and drew the counterpane over 
me up to my chin. My first trial was Jacob’s entry. 

“ Aunt Clem, where have you put yourself?” 

“ Here I” I exclaimed, dashing off my covering and sitting 
oroct on my couch, so as to show him at once that I was in 
full dress. I then recounted to him our fate. 
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Poor nephew Jacob seemed a good deal more overcome 
than I anticipated or even wished ; for ho turned "away, 
sitting down on his bed, and hiding his face in his hands. ‘ 
From the convulsive motion of his shoulders, ho was evi- 
dently sobbing. At length, a kind of hysterical laugh warned 
me to recall him to actual life. 

“ Jacob,” I said, “ turn hither.” 

“ Yes,” ho said, “ Aunt Clem ;” and his eyes were bo- 
trayingly bright, and the tears actually stood in them. 

“ Yes, Aunt Clem ; what am I to do ?” 

“ Do ?” I said desperately ; “ do as I have done, and get 
under your counterpane dressed as you arc, and pray that 
we may neither of us bo eaten up alive before morning.” 

“ Nor burnt,” ho added piously; “for that pedlar’s noso 
in the kitchen looks red-hot enough to set the bedclothes 
on lire ; and spontaneous combustion is a common thing in 
this country.” 

“ Wake me,” I said, “ if you think such a fate will really 
befall that disreputable wayfarer.” 

“ I can kick you in a friendly manner,” returned Jacob; 
“for I see my feet are close to your head.” 

Before long, the packman really came in. Under these 
trying circumstances, 1 braved the immediate dread of being 
smothered, and modestly drew the coverlet entirely over 
rny head. , In hiSs than one minute his clothes were depo- 
sited in a little stack on the floor, and ho was in bed. I was 
a prey to the most agitating thoughts and fears. However, 
the night sped on, and I slept. 

It seemed the middle of the night, when a heavy tramp 
broke on my car, approaching nearer and nearer. Mrs. 
Jean entered in her night-clothes, followed by what was 
undoubtedly the largest militiaman I ever saw in my life. 
Jacob kicked mo violently about the head and shoulders ; 
but it did not need that to call my attention to this gigantic 
apparition. Mrs. Jean again quitted us ; and once more I 
shrouded myself under the coverlet, hut this time in speech- 
less terror. I eautiously uncovered one eye. There stood 
the young colossus in the centre of the room, raw-boned, 
largc-carc(l, with his yellow hair shorn half-way up his 
head behind to allow of his leather stock. 

Moments flew on ; still there he remained, apparently quite 
undecided where to bestow his huge person. Desperation 
nerved me. I had often heard of the powerful effect of the 
human eye. There was a hole in the counterpane the size 
of half-a-crown, and to this I applied one orbit, firing it with 
as much of a Van-Amburg expression as I could call up, 
and kept it unhlinkingly and sternly on him. He gazed at 
it in return for full five minutes like one spell-hound. Ex- 
hausted nature could not have endured much longer, and that 
very eye was just about to winh^ when he made a startling 
noise, and commenced flinging off his things at last, to ray 
extreme relief, depositing himself in the “decent mon’s” 
bed. The tossings and groanings of that unhappy son of 
Mars wore something wonderful. Ho snorted and snored, 
turned and writhed, until I heard the pedlar exclaim : 

“ Hech, you wearyfu’ mon, you gar me gang clean daft. 
Can ye no refrain frae daien yer mawnual exerceese i’ bed ?” 

While I was trying to think whether this adventure 
could ever be so shaped as to admit of its being wi'ittcn 
oven in my private diary, I fell asleep, and slept, I confess, 
soundly. 

The woman appeared again, attired as before, in dusky 
white, and shook up the soldier, saying with a sort of 
pathos, “ Get up, my bonnic laddie ; you’ve a weary tramp 
afore ye.” 

So he thrust himself into his uniform, and cast one awe- 
stricken glance at my couch ; but my one eyo again glanced 
fiercely at him out of the porthole, and ho disappeared. 

Now, when the fresh sun streamed broadly into the little 
mud-floored, low-roofed chamber, I just popped out my head, 
thinking I would have one glimpse of the pedlar ; and I 
hope I may be pardoned if I laughed at aught which was' 
unwomanly and^ derogatory to behold. On his head was a 
conical white night-cap. His nose hung over the sheets 


like a rich ripe tomato. It is to be supposed he found the 
atmosphere warm, for he had thrust his feet out at the 
bottom of the bed, and at that very moment was engaged in 
reconnoitring his toes, fanning them gently backwards and 
forwards, wagging them separately, and regarding them 
stedfastly, probably with admiration. I counted their num- 
her, — ten toes, as black as ink, and distinct as obelisks, — and 
having noted their colour and appearance, I hid myself 
again, feeling that if the packman were airing his dusky 
extremities, it was no business of Clementina Spareslianks 
to spy into his recreations. When ho vanished, which ho 
did in due time, I summoned courage to leave my restless 
couch also. 

Never, never shall I forgot the nature of that night’s 
reflections ! It has ever been a consolation to mo to think 
that under those trying circumstances I boro my part with 
fortitude and courage. That day I transferred to Jacob my 
purse, and returned home more than satisfied with that 
eventful episode in tho life of a strong-minded gentlewoman. 




CPapcra to bo roturnod if not accoptod, must bo acoorapanied by nn en- 
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AllT AISD NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By Gkokck W. Thornbury. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tiir author of this book prefaces it with the intimation that 
some of its chapters are the result partly of “notes made on 
the back of his passport during many tramping artist-tours.” 
For other chapters he sought his inspiration no further than 
in a Chcapsidc-walk, beginning them when the “ice was 
jostling and grinding against tlie great Thames bridges, and 
concluding his work wlicn tho old City lay panting, open- 
mouthed, for air under the blaze of a summer’s sun.” These 
miscellaneous influences are all vividly reflected in his 
pages. 

Mr. Thornbury has tho eye of an artist ; ho beholds pic- 
tures in every thing, or rather suggestions of pictures ; and 
with a few hold strokes of his pen — wo were about to write 
pencil — he makes us see what ho sees, and enjoy what he 
so evidently enjoys. His very preface (and we all know 
what it is to shudder at a preface) is in itself a pleasing 
little chapter. Who docs not feel a sympathy with tho man 
who, in a hot August afternoon, casting longing glances 
at the corner where leans his old notched and worn Alpen- 
stock, builds up strawberry-ices and imagines them “Alpses” 
crimson with sunset ? Wio has not shared with him tho 
delusion that the gratified bow of tho smiling landlord was 
an honour peculiar to himself? Wlio would not glow at 
tho remembrance of his “ first palm-tree,” his “ first view of 
tho Tiber?” Nevertheless, wo had rather turn over the con- 
tents of our artist’s portfolio, his sketches with their broad 
contrasts of light and shade, his effective little touches of 
scarlet, so dear to all painters, than wo would stand before 
his finished picture. Elaboration, whenever displayed, is 
at present with him too visibly an art, and we cannot 
join at present in his longings for larger canvas and larger 
brushes. 

Mr. Thornbury is a Londoner, and a worthy and ad- 
miring son of his great parent, whoso face he^ has known 
and loved from childhood. Lot him speak for himself. 

Do you know a city, reader, with miles, thousands of milos 
of streets; with houses— huge blocks of brute matter, pierced 
with holes, no more, as far as regards any hidden laws of beauty; 
yet at twilight toning down into grandeur, and at midnight 
massing into mountains of black marble, with a monotonous 
splendour of repetition worthy of Hados, and not to be matched 
this side of Purgatory. For buttresses of shadow, and rank and 
file of colossal darkness veiling life, is there any thing to equal 
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liondon by night ? It n^ay bo ruin, it may bo dead ompiro ; but 
thoro it is, eluding the eye, mocking the sense, and filling the 
brain with a repetition which is incontestably sublime. 

Talk of Paris, ^vith its glittering whiteness, its fountain- 
Bq\)p,ro8, iU columns and nrclios, its monster domes, its swift 
narrow river, chained and subjugated with bridges, its staiub^ss 
Bttppliire air, and ligiit, laugliing, restless crouds,— what is that 
to London, on a bright March blustering day, with its million 
chimneys, each one with its own banner of white smoko, its 
torrent-rush of endless crowds, rough and tumultuous, and its 
great canopy of vapour, firo-voinecl, now sun-smitton, now driven 
up in tempest-heaps, now thinning and growing glorified with 




What pictures by ni^ht ! Walk for hours, walk till the foot 
grows sore and the brain grows weary, still lamps, lamps, and 
fioods of men and life, rushing, toiling through a thousand veins. 
Bot your face westward, and dt^termino to tear through tliis 
wearying sooth of life, and get into tlio grocn frosli Uolds, for 
which you gasp liko a pandied Hagai* — you cannot do it. Tiiree 
liours — ^still houses and lamps and streets ; you turn batik and 
obey your doom : for the country flies you, or you are luirsuod 
by the houses.” 


Where there cxiids strong moral contrasts there will be 
always poetry. Nor can we wondtu* that our author finds so 
mneh of iliis kind in London. We must add, however, that 
much of it exists in the moral suggestiveness of the ohjetds 
described, rather than in such forms as directly express 
beauty, and the charm of Avhich is independent of their 
associations. Tlie expression of London may he ])oetical ; 
but, with rare exceptions, as much cannot he said for its 
pliysiquo. 

The chapter on indoor and outdoor life, — th(3 life of Lon- 
don and the life of the contiiKuilal cities, with Paris at their 
head, — is sketched with spirit, and on the whole with dis- 
crimination. For example : 

‘^English life is domestic, French is social ; and in these 
epithets wo chiiriictcriso their host aspects. English life being 
more concent raicjd and vostrioted, lias a tondeney to l>e(;(mio 
narrow and selfish ; hh’cnch life, too dill'uso and tuo vane<l, lia.s 
a tendency to become frivolous and restless. The English trades- 
man wanting dirnuu’, j>acos slowly to the murky dining-room, say 
of an alley iu Fleet Street, dives silently into liis walled-up stall, 
in a place dark before two o’clock, at least in winter. The 
Frenchman g<x>s, say to the IVilais Royal, and sits down with 
four strangers at a marble taldo oiicu to nil eyes. J wadies are 
tliero, nnstared at and unheeding ; crowds ofsoltliers are laugh- 
ing and chatting ; the roojn is eleg.'int and the coiling painted. 
It is no more liko Wino-oflleo (lourt ilian an Esquimaux but is 
liko the Louvre. But tlie Englislimun likes the comfurtablo, — 
that wonderful wprd Ibroigncrs admire, but laugh at. He likes 
the snug liomo-fooling, the ol<i waiter, the firci/lace, tlie sanded 
floor : his fancy is one of association, and deals with the past 
as much as the present. But the Frenchman is altogether a 
being of to-day. 

The Frenchman is gay and vivacious, so are his theatres, his 
statues, his shop-fittings, his manners. Abounding in animal 
siarits, his work appears ofloctivo and unsttidio*!. The English- 
man is dull, licavy, and laboured, weighed down by a dyspeptic 
senso ol climate, air, and diot. ’J’ho wiiic-driukor carols the 
songs ol B($rangor, all about love and the danse and la helle 
J^rcviice. The beer-drinker flies to gleemy declarations of free- 
dom, and bailiids with tragitMxl concluKi(jns. Contrast London 
and Paris : tho one with its many bridges, sable river, miles of 
dark roofs and smoky clouds, tlirough which emerges one mighty 
dome orownod by a glittering cross ; the other, a sunny niasB 
of brightness, with fountain- s(p.mro8, roads lined with trees, 
triumphal arches, columns, showy statues, and stately buildings ; 
—tho Olio city full of quaint nooks and odd surprises ; tlio other 
of broad piazzas and records of greatness ; the ono all smoke 
and fog and blackness, the other nil gold, azure, and sky and 
sun. The one city drives us indoors to escape melancholy, the 
other out of doors to pni*ticipate iu its beauty. Imagine rows of 
little marble tables down Ohoapside ; imagine black wnlled-up 
shops, liko so many private vaults, stretching along tho Beule- 
yards. A Frenchman is educated by tho society 'of tho cafiJ, by 
its olowance and sphindour ; there hS loams to prefer others to 
himself, *to respect tho weak, and he does not elbow or tread on 
toes, or bully waiters, merely because the waiter is polite and 
woll-manucred a.s himself. There is no position to cam, to fight 
for, or to maintain. 

Clubs juid cafes : hero are tho two nations sketched in two 
word8-~arisU>c ratio and republican, — tho splendour of tho zao- 
bles^ tho splendour of tho middle-class. Plate-glass mirrors. 


marble, and gilding, for twelve |)ounds a yexir, and for throo- 

ponc<f a night Pride is rich, and content with private 

reality; vanity must have every building an altar to its own 
glory. Pride is tho idol of London, vanity of Paris. Two or 
throe Wellingtons, Sir Robert I’eel, a king or two, a duke and 
a queen, are almost all that London can set against all tho re- 
cords of national glory that adorn tho city of tho Seine.” 

The smbstance of tliis has often been said before, but 
there is a frcslaicss and piquancy in the manner of saying 
lhat makes it new. 

Further on, under tho heading of ^‘English Manners and 
French Manners,” Mr. 'Ihornbury recurs to wliat is evi- 
dently a favourite topic. He observes : 

A Frenchman seemS gratified at an opportunity of being 
polite; an Englishman to regret tho trouble it costs him. An 
Englishman grows tired after tho third bow, and looks vexed, 
sullen, and iiu])atient ; tho Frenchman’s dtjsii’o to please seems 
strcngtliencd by habit. ITis back is india-nibbor, hi.s haras 
caoutchouc, his hat-brim is metallic, and h>oks never tho shabbier 
for repeated handling. His courtesy at tho first meolijjg docs 
not imi>ly eternal fricndsl»ip, yet is as sincere us tho (?old cau- 
tious bend of tho Englislmmn. John Bull, if ho can, considers it 
a clear gain to slip rourul a corner and escape shaking liands ; 
Monsieur waits ton minutes at a caf<J-door in hope of mcoting a 
frioiKl. . . . Long ages of trying to ploasohas m»ide a Frenehinan 
disposed to bow u})on very small provocation— -too small wo 
think. Long ages of stiff-ucckodnoss and doggedness have inaclo 
us rather inclined to break than to bemd. If yon shako up a 
Frenchman from a sleep, tho first word that lie murmurs will 
probably be 'morei !’ 1 should bo sorry to repeat tho exclama- 

tion tliat a surly Englishman would most likely utter. Wo regret 
to say it, but duty impels us, French politeness is an instinct, 
English politeness a lesson badly learnt,” 

This extract gt oucc illustrates tho writer’s merits and 
bis faults. He is quick to perceive, but in too mucUJiaste 
to classify. True politeness, wo ai)prehcnd, is pi*etty much 
the same in essence every where ; and wc think Mr. Thoni- 
bury somewhat undervalues bis connirymen in those cases 
wbero tlie quality really exists. 

Allowing a little for a lively imagination, is ilio portrait 
above drawn quite unknown to us? O my countrymen, 
have you nevin* slippi'd round tho convenient corner when 
you saw Bnn’fli with pre-occupied air proceeding up tlic 
street; or had Smith been the first to catch sight of .you, 
couhl lie Jiavc resisted a favourable opportunity to do like- 
wise? We inquire of own conscience, and it answers 
“ guilty.” 

On I)i.s own artist-gi’ound wc are indelded to Mr. Tliorn- 
bury for show'ing us the nicer varieties of Dutch art. 'Jbo 
amateur is iqit hastily to i*egard a Dutch boor as a Dutch 
boor, wiiethcr painted by Teniers or by Ostade ; but it is 
not so. 

*^Tho world of Teniers is a disroputaWo, second-rate alo- 
bouse world, very far on this side heaven. His men do not love, 
they lust ; they do not drink for society’s sake, but to get drunk. 
They are mean, selfish, dirty, and despicable. Yet sucli wore 
tho men who tore Do Witt to pieces, and shouted as William 
Btoored towards England. Louis XIV. longed to have them as 
his subjects ; and such men as Vane and Bradshaw yearned* to 
make Hollaud and England on© republic. Tho fact is, it is only 
a nest of oddities that Teniers paints — men that he has scon 
through windows in dusky si roots, startled by their sudden 
shout as ho mused by, lonking out for stray sunboams and clianco 

f looms lurking all day under archways In tho stroet-s, Ben 

onson himsorr could not be more alive to humour. ’ His charac- 
ter.s are almost as individualised as those of Dickens. His ale- 
houses have a jug hung up for a sign, with sometimes a spoon 
beside it — a sufficiently obrious allegory to tho traveller. jNot 
infrequently there is a garland round the jug, and often, too, a 
sign vrith an heraldic bearing. Below always the same large- 
nosed toothless men, with looso breeches and looser morals, play 
at bowls, shoot at the butts ; and dwarfish men eye them with 
dull eagerness, Hieir hands bolmid their backs, and heads thrown 
forward. Tho storks who build in Dutch roofs are passing in the 
air careless of tlie arrows. In tlie distance is a spire, whore the 
men once a week jiray. At Teniers* dances thoro is always a 
man asleep and snoring, a pair of lovers, a man filling his pipe, 
a group of critics, a wealth of vegetables, and tho immemorial 
brass-pan. Tho man who fills his jiipo does it with protruded 
lips and arms and face, and tho man who sings ovorJLus ale does 
it with WTy mouth and shut eyes. Tho Dutchman does not caj*© 
much for natural things done naturally, but prefers odd things 
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done oddly. Still his world is a dismal world, noisy with pots 
hammering on a thousand tables, noisy with drunken Dutch 
shouts ana curses, the upsettinfc of barrels and chairs, and the 
angiy totiring of cards. There is no blue sW, no oliildren^ no 
pure loyo, no fathers, no homo, no religion. Ostade is gold, and 
Toniers is silver. Qno is clear ; the other full of gloom and n^ys- 
tery, and suggestions of soenos without, above and below tho 
spectator. From his rooms in some dim corner you always 
see a stiih'caso winding up to another room, where the fancy will 
wander ; or a corridot is flung open, and we havo a glimpse of 
voiiiod vino-leaves and an azure sea of air. iio lovos children too, 
and paints thorn as a fiither would. There they stand gapiijg at 
the Jew spootaclo-sellor and tho knife-grinder, and have not 
moved on for two hundred years. Ho does not seem to despise 
his boors so much as Teniers does, and paints thorn with moro 
appreciation, more lovingly, and less as abstractions. His Sir 
Toby Belches ai‘o merry disreputable fellows that you long to 
know. Thoy are not always boozing and sotting by themselves ; 
but wo SGo them feeding their childi'cn, saying grace, or leaning 
over thoir door-hatches in a quiet noontide of contentment. 
Ostade seems a happier man than Teniers, and live.s in purer air 
with more sun in it. Wo are glad to escajio from that constant 

stench in Teniers of smoke and ale Even in a ball at an 

inn, Ostado must widen tho sceno by a glimpso of outdoor 
nature, and so brings in a pile of boughs to decorate tho room. 
Always kindly is this Dutchman; his largo eye warms and 
dilates wlion ho sees a poor man thanking God for his loaf and 
soup ; and ho always smiles unconsciously when ho seos a chihl, 
the bud-man just fresh from God’s hand, a creature wearing still 
a little of the angel, its breath haviTig something of tho fra- 
gi-anco of our lost paradise. . , .Wo ai’o indebted to thoso Dutch 
imintoi-s for fitting up a fresh chamber in the palaco of art. A 
snug fire-lit place, sunset-lit or firo-warniodwitli Ostade ; wintry 
and bright witli Teniers, — a strange place full of disropntable 
topers, with ale-mouthed flagons and pewtor-lids, old l>oor-jugs, 
and long fathom -deep ale-glasses, and short fat pipes, andsjihot 
clattering dances, and matches of quiUos, and fringed <lrums 
and banners, crimson and blue. Droves of calm <lappled kino 
in quiet rich meadows, with gleams of level bright canal, and 
clumps of silvery willows, and bathing glow's of Cuyp sunuinoss, 
and dashes of black and wliito-horsod troopers, and flashes of 
red ^)istol-smoke, and drifts of janglipg troopers hewing and 
slashing, and rooms piled flP with flowers auq pas-roliefs, and 
glimpses of a kitchen full ot a wealth of brass pans and white- 
rooted onions, and coming down a dusky winding stair a gaUant 
in gray and blue, and a fair Friesland girl nestled up in a scarlet 
bodice trimmed with puffy snowy swan's down.*^ 

ITogartli has a long c]mptcr to himself, and tlio great 
painter of dramas is evidently treated con aviorc. After a 
biographical aiid anecdotal introduction, wo leave tho jnau, 
and pass to tho painter. 

Hogarth was rather a groat satirist who chose to paint, 
than a great painter who chose to satirise. lie is cssoutially tho 
l»aintcr of London life, and.^s arrant a cockney as was over 
wakened by Bow bolls. Yet gifted with a divine and piercing 
insight, London became to him as a mirror in wliich ho saw ro- 
flootod all thoso passions and follies oftlio great world that make 
tho angels woop. His characters w’oro wigs and cocked-hats ; 
but thoy are of all time, and are as like Adam as thoy can well i 
stand. Ho is a caricaturist, yet always true to nature. His 
works aro enough alone to jirove the truth of physiognomy. JIo 
is, however, by no means a more buffoon. There is, indeed, a 
certain lurid ntmosohere about his pictures that al\vay.s makc.s 
mo regard thorn with a cold creeping of tho blood that is almost | 
a shudder. His vice is very vicious, his black badness intensely 

black His pathos is rare, but deep. When he sheds a tear | 

it moves us, because it is a tear sullenly and reluctantly shed by 
a strong man. There are alw'ays chihiren to calm his crowds, 
and liis deepest vice has some touch of innocence to keep up our 
faith ill tho possibility of goodness. His madman laughs, but 
tho nurses sorrow ; his idle apprentice curses, but the Broken- 
hearted mother weeps. When tho sea of beggary and vice 
soothes and roars about tho wretched praying man in the hang- 
man’s cart, thoro is one woman to shod tears on his coffin 

Hogarth’s minute touches of humour are innumerable. What 
can bo more admirable than his * Ton Commandments’ with the 
crack running through them, the poor-box with a cobweb over 
the slit, the' miser’s shoes solod with pieces of tho cover of a 
Bible, and his poor poet’s scheme for paying tho national debt I 
Few things are more felicitous than his speculator’s complicated 
machine, all Wheels and pulleys, for drawing a cork, and the 
starved cat looking wistmlly mr food in the open plate-chest. 
.... Hogarth has had no iipltators because ho is inimitable ; he 
had no predecessors, therefore he wiw original. Efo taught us 
all, painters or not, one lesson—that seeing deeply one ago is to 
know all ages. Of Hogarth alone of pointers it may bo said, that 


ho was never monotonous, never wearisome, always in earnest, 
always in good-humoiu’, always English.” 

It is* an ungrateful task to find fault whore we havo 
received so much pleasure ; but truth compels us to state, 
that though a pleasant aud brilliapt gossip, our author 
shares tho weakness of most gossips, and pays too long 
visits. He has dropped in with the intention of spending 
• the evening with ypu. For the first hour you aro delighted, 

. you laugh, you think to yourself you shall never tiro of so 
pleasant a fellow ; in the second, the talk loses somewhat of 
its point, the interest becomes strained, and perhaps evapo- 
rates altogether. So with Art and ^future. For some time 
wo road because wo can’t help it; wo rub our hands, put 
our feet on the fender, and congratulate ourselves on having 
got hold of a good thing. And though this is quite true in 
the main, later op we read because we havo boon pleased, 
and cannot yet realise that wc arc not quite so much so. 

Curiously enough, one reason of this abated ijiicrost 
is the unrelieved picture-writing in which Mr. Tliornbnry 
indulges. Every page sparkles and glows, or at hast aims 
to do BO. One who nnderstiinds the laws of art so well 
should havo avoided this monotony of briglitnesf^ Still, 
whoever takes np the book at intervals will find much to 
arrest, charm, and even to instruct. True, all that is 
valuable might have been compressed into much less space. 
“Where to end — eternal difficulty of w'riters!” exclaims the 
present one. It is a difficulty which ho has nut yet sur- 
moimtcd. Nevertheless tho present volumes display a sense 
of beauty so fresh and individual, with powers of observation 
and comment so keen and vigorous, that wo shall gladly 
hear Mi. Tiiornbury wherever he begins again. ^ 



THOUGHTS ON LIFE, BY ONE WHO HAS*- SEEN IT. 


If, in love, “the w'oman who hesitates is lost,” the man wdio 
hesitates has lost J how much, ho will learj^ tlio next time 
he tries. 

♦ 

Is it wicked to suppose that virtue is easier to tho gentler 
sex than charity ? AVomeu are, however, diiing moro for 
wopipn in tiicse days. See the Institution for Govcniesscs, 
Moreover, woman never looks so like aii angel as when she 
is forgiving one of her own sox. 

Always cut up savagely a man who announces that *‘ho 
makes a point of speaking his mind,” ns ho is sure to havo 
a disagreeable one to speak, A gooff fellow may speak his 
mind, and bo a good fellow ‘ still ; hut ho will not state it 
beforehand. 

I AonifiB with a certain old writer, whp maintains the 
hood is tjie legitimate hcad-gea^’ for females in England. 
The old ecclesiastical Rowing robe and hood, lined with rich 
soft white silk, would make a pretty girl look irresistible. 
Depenff op it, also, that the hood is as ffirtatious an iustj u- 
ment; ps a fan. 

As a general rule, a speculative mind will not be prone 
to intensely metaphysical writings, such as the tuo (’ole- 
ridges. They prefer hard sayings on which tv speculate lor 
themselves. The book of Proverbs and Bacon will bo their 
favourites. They do not want to ho carried along, hpt set 
a-gomg. 

AVomen hayo an aptitude — nay, a positive liking — for 
being oppressed, provided it po donp AvitU ^kill i^pff ffisceni- 
ment.— N.B. Lot not every ptupid fellpw thipk, therefore, 
that ho is able tp do it, 

I cd&sij>EK sherbet a rascally apid potation, which no one 
who has a regard for his stomach should ever touch. For a 
summer beverage, I recommend tho following: Into a largo 
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crystal goblet, half-filled with spring-water, pour a frothed 
glass of red champagne, then drop a lemon- water ice into it. 

He has not thoroughly enjoyed tobacco who lias never 
smoked the hookah of the East. The oil which exudes from 
the cigar on to the lips is a nuisance. This is all left float- 
ing on the perfumed waters of the hookah, and the smoke 
is further cooled and purified by the amber nargmlL For 
the sort of tobacco, I prefer the Latakia as most fragrant 
and creamy, if it can bo procured genuine. Then, 0 what 
luxury for a true believer I As the intoxication of inhaled 
ether is to imbibed brandy-and-water, as love-making is to 
matrimony, so, 0 reader, is the hookah to a cigar. 

I’m inclined to think the real difference between a man’s 
and a woman’s heart lies in the woman’s power to trust. 
All else may be masculine — understanding, pursuits, &c., 
even a freedom from the usual category of female vanities ; 
she may have forgotten how to blush, and learnt never to 
fear ; but so long as she can trust, she has not lost the true 
woman’s essence. Women may fairly claim an exemption 
from the native suspicion and selfishness of men in this 
respect^ There is about their loves a fearless abandon^ a 
genuine exemplification of “making idols to find them clay.” 
1 know a woman who had a masculine intellect, an indomit- 
able will, and ambition sufficient to remove mountains, could 
ambition have stood for faith. And yet in one solitary in- 
stance trust was even there — it lay like a gem enshrined in 
her heart, briglit and pure ; and in this very one weak part 
she was deceived. Alas for woman ! 

Analyse some brilliant talkers, and they will be found 
purely reflective. A man of this description, properly to 
develop his powers, requires more than one listener. The 
greater number the better. Like prisms, the many-sided 
are the most effective. In a tete-brUte they become mono- 
tonous, and resemble a looking-glass that reflects only one 
imago. 

Next to a lover’s love, there is nothing like a lover’s 
hate. 


DESIGN FOE A COUNTRY HOUSE. 

«« Bt £. L. TAEBUCK, ABCniTBor. 

The idea of the external character of this house has been 
taken from that dreamy style of architecture which marks 
the last vital period of Gothic art prior to the return to 
classical models, or what is phrased the Revival. It is not 
for us here to comment on the anomaly of no style of our 
own existing. Perhaps, after all, it is not an anomaly; 
perhaps it may bo clearly traceable to the confusion of ideas 
which at present prevails in art,» — to the hesitation between 
reverence for antiquity and the natural impulse to think for 
owrtelves independently of antiquity. We cannot, however, 
enter into those considerations ; they would occupy too 
much space. We have ^ven a design for a dwelling, — 
homOf in a form of tangible expression which will still ap- 
peal to the sympathies and feelings of many in the land, as 
it formerly did to those of our forefathers who originated 
it. Our last villa was in Italian architecture ; this country- 
house is in Tudor, so called from the race of kings under 
whom it was developed. There is an irregularity in the 
buildings of this period as singularly conducive to pic- 
turesqueness of effect as to convenience of disposition ; and 
perhaps they are, above all others, those which harmonise 
most finely with the luxurious wildness of natural scenery. 

. Although an olden style has been adopted, wo have not 
adhered to the internal dispositions of the period, as quaintly 
describe4 by a certain Dr. Boorde in his Dyetorio^ or Begi- 
ment of ITeaUh, published in 1647. “ Make the hall of such 
fashion that the parlor be annexed to the head of the hall, 
and the buttyre and pantrye at the lower endo thereof ; the 
cellar under the pantrye sett somewhat at a base; the 
kechyn sett somewhat at a base from the butt3rre and pan- 


trye ; coming with an entrie within by the wall of the but- 
trie ; the pastrie house and the larder annexed to the 
kcchyn. Then divyde the logginges by the circuit of the 
quadiivial courte, and let the gate-house be opposite, or 
against the hall doore; not directly, but the hall dooro 
standying abase of the gate-house, in the middle of the front 
enteringe into the place. Let the provye-chomber be an- 
nexed to the great chamber of estate, with other chambers 
necessary for the buildinge ; so that many of the chambers 
may have a prospecie into the chapell.” 

If modern civilisation and requirements have not origi- 
nated now styles of architecture, they imperatively demand 
very different internal arrangements from those which suited 
the tastes and mode of life of peoples who have for cen- 
turies passed away,^ leaving, however, behind them, in their 
domestic habitations, much that casts an instructive and 
deeply interesting light on tlieir customs, ideas, and inner 
life. With us it will not bo so. Wo build for ninety-nine 
years, smiling in our selfishness at the idea of an ancestral * 
home, in which our descendants might say : — “ By this fire- 
side our ancestor mused; that terrace was his favourite 
walk ; in this oriel he loved to sit and gaze at the glories 
of the setting-sun, bathing in a mystic glow the much- 
loved distant hills.” The wigwams of Indians will not bo 
more completely swept away in two hundred years than 
English domestic habitations of the nineteenth century. 
But it is good for trade^ say some. So let it bo : the mis- 
take will some day bo discovered ; in such commercial al>- 
Borption all tho finer feelings of humanity must disappear. 

Tho accommodation in tho design under description com- 
prises, on tho ground-floor, a spacious hall and open stair- 
case; a passage leading from the former to the kitchen- 
offices, the door at the entrance to it cutting off disagreeable 
noises and odours arising from cooking and cleaning opera- 
tions. The dining and drawing and secondary drawing 
rooms are so planned that, on opening the doors, a view is 
obtained en suitCj terminating at the bay-windows, com- 
manding prospects into the grounds ; and the library is 
conveniently placed for quiet and retirement. In the ser- 
vants’ department are kitchen, scullery, and closets. In 
tho basement below is ample space for dairy, wine and 
coal cellars. On the first-floor level, five bedrooms, a 
boudoir, one dressing-room, and closets, are conveniently 
arranged. It will be at once perceived that there are 
principal and servants’ staircases. Two bedrooms for ser- 
vants, together with a lumber-room, are proposed to bo 
formed, partly in the roof, over the kitchen-offices at the 
rear part of the house. The house is intended to bo erected 
of brickwork, with stone dressings to the quoins, windows, 
&c. ; and the average cost may ho set down at 2300/. 

In our next we shall try what can bo done for persons of 
more limited means than we have yet considered. 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

At sunrise he went forth, his ladye-love to meet ; 

At sunset still be came not, tho’ bis stop was light and fiect. 

At sunrise she looked forth, smiling o’er the castle-wall ; 

At sunset she looked forth, and fast her tears did fall. 

At sunrise he had donned his suit of purple pall ; 

At sunset it was sullied with a dark stain over all. 

At sunrise her fair maidens filled with wine a cup of gold ; 
At sunset still it reddened in that massive goblet old. 

At sunrise his joy-song was echoed far and wide ; 

At sunset he lay mute with an arrow in his side. 

At sunrise she had braided her locks with meikle care ; 

At sunset she tore wildly that long and flowing hair. 

At sunset she had wandered upon her mournful quest ; 

At sunrise she had found him, and lay dead upon his breast. 

F. 
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A TAIiE OE THE LOTHIANS. * 


«Ts arc out late on the hills tlio night, Jean; why are yo 
no at luuaoV It’s a wild night.” 

A wild night yo ca* it ? ay, it’s a honiiie night, wi* the 
wind whirling and screaming ano. As I crossed tho 
hrig a while syne, it st)opit im 4 ev it in a fearsome niaiuiep,” 

^‘But it’s ower late for yp, Jean, yp’ll be happening 
some harm.” 

*‘Naebody.wad harm me ; fgj^rin yo hen. They ca* 
me daft Jean, yo mind;” and a pgni^l^g pngle stole oyorher 
worn fcatnrep. 

” Como hagjp wi’ me, then,” re tgf pod tho girl, laying her 
hand coaxing|y on Jcaii’s shopldpf, and sup broso wi’ ns. 
Father and piitlier wad ho Wftj^e to sec yo.” 

”I caiina that, At^nio,” said .Jppn; ‘Hhero’s 
mair wd’ «io th.4n ypn kem o’. I piaiip bo doqn ;* the craigio 
by this, fiujfj want me. no hear him ca’ ‘Mithcr, 

mither’? The wptpv fl^ips sae; pome wi’ me, Ifiss Annie; J 
hae bin^ipess for yp. It was yogi* haiy was pap gowden, jpiJ I 
your e’en wore Sfie blue, they made his heart sail* to boo ! 
them,” she cpntinned dreamily. I 

“No, no,” gplj tho girl hurriedly; “I wiiina come to 
night, Jean ; nry faihor wad ho fashed.” 

‘‘And ye’ll no poTpe^ J|iss Omneron?” returned 

Jean, peering wjstfijlly in the girl’s face. Then pUe sprang ' 
off singing, “llccli, ho lies doon, doop V thp praigic-hole, 
doon i’ th('. bnriii(‘, ami tho greon riislies grow ahooii him.” 
Thou she .snatched both the girl’s hands. “Miss Annie, ye 
maun come syne or late ; tlien^s frreal scant o’ water.” 

Annie released hcr.scif. »She wa.s not frightened. Who 
would bo friglilencd of “daft Jean?” “ Puir Jean, gudo 
night, Jean. I’m wac for ye ; gang to your liamc.” 

The mad woman stood hxddug for a momcnit vacantly 
after her, as sla; walked with a bliilio stately step rapidly 
on. On tlie left ro.'^o .steep a high iiill of slaty si ones, witli 
hero and i here a patch of long iieatlicr and foxglove. On 
tho right -was some .sedgy ground, and then an abrupt fall; 
and, from the gurgling monotonous noi.se audihh?, one 'would 
guess a mountain-stream h( 3 ld it.s cour.sc below. Black moor- 
hills stretched away again on the other side. By and by 
the gi-ouiid grew less rugged and stony. Annie Cameron 
deseeuded swiftly down into a hollow, crossed a .slcndcT 
foot-bridge, then came <0 a copse of stunted birch and alder 
trees hung with palc-gi'ocn moss. From Ibis she emerged 
into a lovely glade of fine .soft herbage, bordered with wood; 
fairy rings and many-coloured fungi lay around on the 
stained damp ground. She carefully avoided stepping on 
thc.se. And now she wa.s on the moor-hills again, following 
the Rhee})-track, which was her solo guide. Her feet bruised 
the whortleberry, and crushed the wild thyme; and this last, 
like inany another thing, gave out in dying its most Irag- 
rant odour. As if a thought had suddenly struck her, she 
turned round, and looked intently back. Her C3’’cran along 
tho course of the hum until it rested on a high dark pro- 
minence, with a very steep fall on tho left side. There 
against the sky was the dim outline of a human figure, toss- 
ing its arms and walking t-o and fro. The girl seemed half 
undecided. .SJpj flapped ppwards; ^ho gray clouds Avere 
drifting fast gygf flip pky, and evening was rapidly closing in. 

“The creatpyp’p dowering ower that craigic-rock again,” 
she muttered. “ ian awfu’ ^jght. SJio’s sac fond of tho 
place, pnir body, syne Gcordip was fpund there. I’ll aslf 
father Avhat turned ^er mind ppp ; for lie anco said he kenned, 
and that he miiidpd Avhen pho wap the hoxigiest girl i’ the 
village.” She by tliq }))if|:p.pido ppcc mpre licre, and 
turning suddenly rpiind a was at ogee on a Bjiot 

of great natural beauty. A Jow lliatched rumbling farm- 
house lay in a sort of hollow; and the light in the windoAv, 
and the strong smell of turf burning, spoke of warmth and 
comfort. 

At sight of home, the girl sprang forward, and in an- 
other minute she was in the house. A largo peat-fire blazed 
on tho hearth. Cue or tAvo hare-legged high-chcek-boned 


laddies were clustered round, Avith half-pages in their hands, 
conning busily, and accepting Avith wary discretion tho 
dogmas therein inculcated. A delicate-looking woman, Avith 
fi SAvect coipcly countenance, Avclcomcd Jier Avitli, “The lad- 
die^ have been wearying for ypp, Annie ; they Avanted you 
^ read thorn their hit lessens ” ^'bo girl removed her bon- 
net, and of sunny ypllpw hair fell thick and heavy 

on her neck. A cairn, trusting, (jpfj: pray eyes wore 

quite in unison with a very lovely gurp-lqokirig young 
face. One would say her toi^ puritan fathers ami 

forefathers. Thp wife’® gyp hri^tehPf| as ft WfiJl-known foot- 
step h,eftr4 m i)te ihreiHpIl}: Ttfft dqpr opened, and a 
man entered, with his plaid roqpd kig Jpg at his 

heels. He Avas a tall ptan, and plight be g. scorp of years 
older than his wife ; but time JiaJ pot hept his wiry atlilctic 
frame, though it had sown hjs Jack hair thicjily with gray. 

As he uiihonnptcd, in spite of tiio shaggy eyebrows Avhich 
half hid keen pri^ht eyes, and tlieri|^icl SfpiW sotting of tho 
joAV, his face boro a strange though’ fOgged resemblance to 
liis daughter’s. This was ph} Wij)ip Ofinieron. For near' * 
three hundred years his family had Uved ftPd toiled on that 
laud, and had gone to dust in the same kirkyaxd. There ho 
stood, agciiiiino dppppndftpt of hisoldOovcnant ancestors, — 
of the men whp hifd fttrugglpd ftttd hied and died for tbeir 
stprnfluwnt pwd, given fpr it h^ftt-t’s blood ami soul’s 
trayail,~-pf thp Wpmotb who Ifttd hcep quietly martyred, aiid 
had died gladly. Well, their faith might be gloomy, but it 
supported them gloriously when d(?ath stood at iiicir right 
hand; and hardly any creed can do more. Aiiuio took her 
father’s bonnet and plaid, and sot for hini a roughl^^-carvc*! 
oaken chair with a reverent grace Avhich lujcamo her well. 
The supjicr was jd.'iced on tlie table, and the young oiU'S 
dreAV round. It was not long before Mother Eve prompted 
Annie. 

“I have been round to Stralherglon, father; and as I 
came round by the huniie-,stttncs, avIio sold 1 meet but daft 
.lean. AVas .‘•'ho alAvay.s sae miserable in her mind and sao 
sadl)' demented, j^nir tiling?” 

“Nac, Annie. It’s a sad tale of Avrong wrouglit by man, 
and suHercdby Avomaii. I’m an auld man now; but it seems 
like yesterday that I remember Jean tho faire,st, niorriest 

girl in the hills of . She had dark-blue e’en and a sort 

of chestnut-coloured hair: slic has tbc in still ; but her e’cii 
arc Avild, and her hair is tint Avi’ gray, and her face is .stroAvn 
and scared Avi’ sorroAV. She Avas a slender bit of a lassie 
then. Angus M'Kenzic played false to that poor girl ; and 
the Avee bairn Avhieli she bore into tho world had a graceless 
f.itlier and an unwed mother, avIio Avith such Bhamc and 
gi’iof could hardly lift up her stric;kcn head. ’J’heii it 
plea.scd the Almighty to lay liis hand lieavily on her; and' 
her mind Avas distraught Avith strange fanei(‘S. Hay by day 
she bided about the kirk-door. Availing, as she said, for An- 
gus M‘Kenzie to k<;ep lii.s jironiisc to her. Ho never caiiKi; 
and soon he left the village entirely, Avhero, indeed, ho Avas 
ill looked on by all. ilcr boy Geordie grew up a fine 
bold boy, and bis mother’s heart seemed wrapped uj) in him. 

She often greeted ; and the delator said that Avas a gudo 
sign ; indeed, ra-ving dt^ capie not so ofteq, ^pd not so 
fearsome to behold. }n the cpplqcst Av|u|iPf Wftst, when tho 
snaw was driving, or Avbcp in suimner 
lightning and storm were heavy in the hills, atfd A |plk were 
glad to hide hame, she wad be the night Iqpg on the muir 
among the hpifther, ^kirlipg ower tJu? linns s^pd feii.s. They 
said a full moon or a wild wind her she couldna 
hide in door.s. It came frae all tips that the white slim girl 
jg^rpw into a piqagrq^ gaupt, weifth#J?“Wom woman, licet 0 ’ 
^pt, and mpiples strung gud kqipttied jfkc the t^iwse. She 
lo’odher bairpwcel; pnd, considering shp)yas qnt of her mind 
did just Avonderf ally by him. Ho had black e’en like his father, 
and was a wilfu’ laddie. You can all remember when tho 
unfortunate laddie was found drowned in tho deep pool un- 
der the Black Craigie ? How it happened nane can tell. He 
was sixteen years auld then, and Wi^el able to take caro of 
hiinsel’. Ono doctor hoped that the shock of seeing his body 
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taken frae tho waters, wi’ the >vhite face and lang dripping 
black hair, wad be of service to her mind ; but she didna 
.greet ipuch then, and 1 wondered at it. But frae that day 
to this she’s always hanging qjver the craigio ; and there’s a 
strange glint in her e’en.” 

“ Lo you no think medicine wad heal her ?” asked Annie. 

The hand of the Lord is on her,” answered her father 
solemnly ; “ and lie who hos the burden will remove it 
when He sgqs fit to do so.” 

Tho rcjnnants of the meal wore laid aside ; the usual 
simple prayer offered up ; and soon all beneath that roof 
slept in peace. 

That cold wan liglit which betokens the break of day 
app(^arod over the hills, as a female attired in somewhat 
jiatchwork costume walked quickly along the shcep-traek. 
J’resontly she quitted it. Hill or plain, rough or smooth, 
she never relaxed her pace. She crossed a hog, and splashed 
in ankle^dccj) iin 11 inchi ugly; tlicn out again, crossed a nioun- 
*tain-va,vino, leaping with tho activity of a goat from point 
to point. At last, she approached a group of cottages ; she 
passed them, and then reached two straggling hovels at 
tho far end of*tho village. She stopped at the door of one 
of these, put her finger through a hole in it, and unlasteiicd 
the inner latch, ft opened into a narrow passage, with a 
door lignin to tho left. A voice was hoard over tho stairs, 
“ lleeh, .Irannio, where lino yo been, wommi? Ye sulci keep 
better hours and a hard, an:flous, lliough kindly face ap- 
peared. 

“Dinna harry mo, IM'agglo, wi’ .your daffing; I’m sair 
weary, and T’ll just gang to rny bed.” 

(, Blio turned inlo tho room. The walls were painted some 
dark colour, so tliat dirt might there rejiosc unobtrusively; 
and the brick-floor Avas some inelies thick Avitli accumulation; 
tho ceiling was black with smoke; and the smell close and 
uinvliolesornc. Some peacock’s feathers Avero fantastically 
nrraiigcnl again.st (ho wall ; and a three-cornorod cnidioard, 
tliai had on(;o possessed glass fniiits, contained .some marvel- 
lous specimens ofiioilery. Jemmio took olf the article that 
did duty for a gown, and thou the poor ensaturo knelt down 
before the gliiiiincr that lingered in tho fire, and chafed her 
hand.s, talking to herself as slic peered Avistfully around her. 
Her scanty clothing revealed a Avonderfully emaciated ske- 
](d,on-liko figure ; and hanging from a bit of string round her 
iKiek, a lialJ'-sixpence lay on her Avithcred breast. In a few 
minutes she aauis in he.rbcd, but not to sh^cp, apparently; for 
she leant out, and addressed an imaginary uAidience : 

“ Hcch, sirs, and ye are kind to come and see tho puir 
body ; but ye maun keep your distance, for I am, ye ken, 
to be treated with respect and she Avaved ber band AN'itb 
a strange dignity. “ The auld Avives ca’ mo daft Joan ; but 
I’m no that ; I’m just mair gleg than they Avho ca’ me sac. 
Many a crooked skein hae I unravelled ; but stann’ bock, 
beggars and gentlemen all. I’m Lady Jean o’ the Isles, 
yo ken ; and I wad speak wi’ ye anent my son, the king o’ 
the Isles.” Then she sobbed, “But I’m A\dnlcs gran’ and 
I’m whiles puir ;” and she rocked herself to and fro. Then 
she suddenly demanded angrily, “Gudo Avoman, what gars 
yo peer oAver tho Black Pool sac? I’m just seeking my 
puir son, laird, and I never had but one. Hech, auld wife, 
dinna rive tho lang weeds i’ that gate ! It’s his black tup 
ye hold sao tight, and it’s his hair twining ’mang the bumie- 
stanes. He lo’ed so wool the lassie wi’ the gowden hair ; 
and noo ho lies sao gran’ and still.” Then she sang, Green 
gi’ow tho rashes, 0, ower my laddie ; and tho water-lily blaws, 
and the dead leaves twist aff the trees and swirl ower his 
head.” There was a pause ; and she recommenced much more 
rapidly and in a higher key, as a red flush stole over her 
face, and the veins swelled in her temples and neck : ** Black- 
e’ed Angus was a rare thief ; he took all frae me that I had 
to gie, and he said I was to ho his ain wife; and lang, lang 
I bided by tho kirk-gate ; but it’s many a day s.yno,*and ho 
has no come. Wliat, yc hero, Gowpie o’^Btratlipcn ? and ye, 
too, Dame Elpece?** and she pointed her skinny fingers. 


Aye gcok, and aye girn, yo auld randy wives, ye taupie 
ne’er-do-weel that ye arc. Bide wi’ yo, ye tell mo? I’ll 
bide nac Avi’ ye and more than one imprecation mingled 
with her raving. At length she leant hack exhausted ; her 
mutterings grow almost inaudible, her wanderings were gra- 
dually. hushed, and soon the poor maniac sank to rest ; and 
we will hope sleep brought peace to her poor heart. 

High on tho hill-side, a gray stone building reared itself 
modestly. The plantation of Scotch fir-trces Avliich flanked 
it were all one-sided, shoAving by the bare leafless aspe^ct 
which they presented that north-east Aviuds in their pitiless 
storms aflected oven fir-trocs. I’atohes of corn and potii- 
toes Avero close round tho garden, not perhaps exhibiting 
the appoaraiice of high fanning. Facing tho house tho 
ground broke away abruptly. At the foot of the hill was 
a little thicket of bircli and liazol trees. You could not 
see tho silvery trout-stream ^vhJoh they fdieltercd; but 3^011 
might hoar its low-toncd song. Beyond this la}'' the vast 

range of Hills ; those near looking cragg}'', terrible, and 

black; Avhilo the far-off ones Avere softened and rounded by 
distance, and shaded Avith purple by the mist. This building 
AA^as the manse, — a word dear to many a Scottish heart. No 
beggar OA’^cr went thcncc unrelieved; no heart was turned 
aAvay quite imcoinfortcd. Many a 3'oung love-affair has 
been advised on there by Die minister’s Avife, who, aust(?ro 
in principle, but so gentle and Avomaiily in practice, has 
counselled still to Avait and still to hope, still to love, until 
at last two glad liearts luiA^e l)lesscd her. 

She Avas seated in the parlour. Now to describe lier. 
As soon n.s she turned her face, avc don’t know hoAV, it was, 
but yon loved lier ; she looked so good and so comely. Her 
hair, Avliich, it must be owned, Avas more inclined in buo to 
red than golden, Avas now threaded Avith a few gray hairs; 
a broad Ibrohouxl, and largo benevolent jo}mu8 blue eyes, 
Avcrc furl her set ojf b}'' a peaeh-like complexion that many 
a }mm)g girl might have envied. 

Mr. Ilumc entered. He Avas pale, — not a strong pale, 
hnt an asthenic paleness, — Avitli a relaxed systefti and ex- 
citable nerves. His liglit hair Avas lirushecl carefully back, 
revealing a ratber narrow but veiieratiA^o forehead ; his un- 
cerlain glance and weak voice completed the description. 
He fidgottcd about. “ Maiy, you’ll do that?” and “Mary, 
do this? and put mo in mind to call at Wilistonlaw ?” 

“ Yes, James ; I’ll bear it in mind.” 

Then, “ Mary, you will put on your bonnet ; tho kirk-boll 
Avill soon be in.” 

Sbo kiicAV it was full early, but complied with his wishes, 
and AS’^as soon slowly wending her Avay doAvn from the manse. 
She sighed once or twice ; perhaps she reproached herself 
for feeling a little impatient at her husband’s perpetual fears 
and Avariiings. She wished ho liad a little more unconcern 
and courage. All Avoraen love courage. He Avas not, per- 
haps, the beau ideal which her girl’s dreams had shadoAved 
forth ; but she had married liim, and had done her duty, 
reverencing him as a minister, and trusting and loving him 
as a Avoman should do her husband, shielding his delects, 
and folding an angel’s wings over his weaknesses. 

Mrs. Hume entered the cliurch, with a kind Avord for each 
person in tho lit^tle waiting crowd outside ; and the ser\'icc 
commenced. Annie Cameron stood there, humbly bending her 
head like a drooping lily ; and many an old shejiberd wrapped 
in his plaid, witli his hard bronzed face, was there too. I'heso 
had walked a dozen Scottish miles that dav'', and now stood 
Avith unbending knee true to their J’uritan oliserA'ances, but 
reverential, quiet, immovable. Several dogs were crouched 
about, remaining on sufferance, and their behaviour was so 
good as to deserve tlic favour. Some dozen verses of those 
ancient paraphrases had been sung, Avhen the door opened, 
and a Avoman camo in with a scared air, and dropped into 
tho nearest seat. It was “puir Joan;” and Mrs. Hume 
bent forward and gave her an encouraging' glance. The 
mini.sfer, Avith that sort of frank simplicity which is often 
found where,’ in country districts, pastor and people are 
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much bound together, spoke out his thoughts, and continued 
his prayer : 

“ Lighten, 0 Lord, we beseech thee, if it please thee not 
altogether to take away, the sadness of heart and the dis- 
tress of mind of the one on whom thou hast more especially 
laid thy hand. Let not her night last forever, nor her 
punishment be more than she can bear. Thou hast directed 
her feet to thy house this day ; as a sorely-afflicted woman, 

0 God, have mercy on her.” 

There was a solemn pause ; Jean bent down her head, 
covering her face with her hands, and the tears oozed be- 
tween her bony fingers. Then she rose up, and tottered out. 
Mrs. Hume was returning along the same path to the manse 
ail hour later. The sun had withdrawn itself, and the air 
was heavy with coming rain. She heard a voice singing 
“ Green gi’ow the rushes, 0” — not a Sabbath chant, certainly 
— and instinctively she started forward to, stop it ; then 
checked herself. It could be no one but “daft Jean.” She 
turned the corner, and beheld, seated on a rock, the expected 
culprit. Her naked feet were wet and bleeding; and in her 
hands was a garland half twisted ; a few autumnal flowers, 
faded and pale, some dead leaves and bright nightshade- 
berries, with a handful of rushes, were gathered and laid by 
her side. How to finish the garland with these was appa- 
rently what Jean was puzzling over. 

“ I was glad to see you at the church to-day, Joan ; but 
why did you not stay for the blessing?” 

“ My mind aye havers ; I cauna bide lang ony where,” 
said Jean, with a weary air. 

Poor Mrs. Hume I she had intended to have administered 
a rebuke, and likewise to have glanced at the sin of fashion- 
ing a garland on the Sabbath ; but it all died aaivay on her 
lips as she mot the glance of that mindless eye. 

“How have you cut your feet, Jean?” 

“ I dinna ken ; the stanes i* the burn, may be. Yo see I 
was burned ; for Qoordie called me frac the kirk ; and I was 
greeting, too ; the minister made mo greet ; it’s lang syne 

1 hae dune that. And yet Annie Cameron wadna come. 
My bounie white lily, wi’ its yellow threads on its white 
leaf. She does ill to say *Kay, nay;* she’s to be Geordie’s 
bride, yc ken.” 

“But, Jean, poor Geordie’s dead, you know; he was 
drowned in the craigio-pool. How should he have a bride ?” 

“ He’s nae dead ; an if he were dead, sal ho nae hae his 
gowden-haired lassie that he lo’ed sac wcel ? But he sal.” 
And she sang “ The craigie hole shall be their bridal-bed ;” 
adding, “ I hae smoothed it this many a day ; but the 
waters aye pit the stanes out o* their place.” ’Jfhen the ex- 
pression of her eye changed. Something that poor creature 
saw, — a spectre, perhaps, but real enough to her. “ Ho ye 
see Qeordio, Mrs. Hume, close by ye ? 0 Geordie, man, 

dinna glower sae at me.” 

Mrs. Hume felt a strange thrill. “ Jean, my woman, Geor- 
dio has gone to heaven, where you must look to follow him.” 

Jean answered not, but gazed sadly into space; then 
suddenly sprang up, saying, “ She maun come ; he shall hao 
his bride yet 1” and almost fled out of sight. 

Wlien Mrs. Hume returned home, she told her husband 
what she had seen, adding, “ I’ll warn Annie Cameron to bo 
wary with that poor crazed creature. She’s always hanging 
after thef girl ; and Annie is but a slender bit of a thing.” 

“You will do well,” said Mr. Hume. “ I think all the parish 
would sorrow tho* day any harm came to Annie Cameron.” 

That craigie was a fearful and yet a beautiful place. The 
little river, which ran noisily and merrily elsewhere, was 
hushed here. It fell into a deep basin, where it lay stilled 
and cold, and its depths were clear and deep. The gray 
rock jutted out steep and precipitous, hanging over it with 
jealSus care that none should profane its haunts ; and from out 
of the clefts sprang wild grasses and straggling hardy shrubs ; 
and its garment of gray and green lichen clothed lovingly its 
I’ugged and naked sides. Far off, black hills spurred into 
the sky, crowned with heather, strewed with torrent-washed 
stones. But here the green moss hung tangled and forlorn 


to the birch-trees ; the wind swept in its sighing and dying 
notes, like the moaning of an .^olian harp. But not one 
ripple passed over the haunted pool. Its waters seemed to 
be unstirred, as though the wind had no power over them. 
Well might the wind sigh and moan. A swallow flew 
sharply zigzag over it twittering, and hurried to rest its 
wing on some less eerie place. Then came a murmur of 
voices that grew louder each instant, and in it were mingled 
children’s cries and the deeper tones of men ^id women. 
There was a little crowd hurrying along in the direction 
of the craigie, and foremost, leading them on, came “ daft 
Jean,” dancing, springing, and wildly tossing her arms. 
She advanced so swiftly, that even the men were breathless. 
But one slender figure kept pace with her untiringly ; that 
woman was Mrs. Cameron. 

They were close to the craigie-pool now. Strained and 
fearful eyes peered into its depths. What did they see? 
Would that its waters had been less clear ! A fair girl was 
enshrined there. Her long yellow hair was tangled among 
the stones, waving like river-weeds; and her face was 
turned upward, and the waters moving over it made it wear 
a strange smile. Her hands were crossed 2 >eacefully ; she 
slept quietly enough. Then there rose a Sliriek such as 
those rocks had never heard before, and I pray to God my 
cars may never hoar again. 


PROGKESS^OF SCIENCE. 

(To be continued monthly.) 

The records of English science at this period of the year 
usually resolve themselves into a description of practical 
applications, to which, therefore, our remarks will on this 
occasion be chiefly directed. The process of iron-refining 
discovered by Mr. Bessemer is still running the gauntlet 
of cavil and objection, after the manner of most new dis- 
coveries, and, so far as we can judge, with every chance of 
passing well through the ordeal. It will bo remembered 
that one of the earliest and strongest objections made to the 
process'of Bessemer was to the effect that the iron produced 
by it would not roll. In reply to this, we are enabled to say 
that a sheet of iron no thicker than paper is now in our pos- 
session, having been rolled out from a mass of iron prepared 
by Bessemer’s process. Wo are furthermore able to say, 
that, having been thrown into communication with the over- 
seer of perhaps the very largest iron-works in these isles, 
he informs us that Bessemer’s process has been tried on the 
premises in question with favourable results, and this under 
circumstances of much collateral difficulty. Whilst we now 
write, arrangements are being made in that establishment 
for trying the process on a very large scale, subjecting it, in 
point of fket, to the experimmtum cruda. Wo probably shall 
witness the experiments, and shall of course take care to 
make known the results, whatever they may be. 

Beferenoe has been previously made (p. 60) to the process 
of Captain Uchatius, and the difference between his and Bes- 
semer’s mode of operation. Equally great, to our appreciation, 
is the functional difference between the process of Bessemer 
and another patented (we think in 1849), which consists in 
blowing a mixture of atmospheric air and steam upon molten 
iron in a reverberatory puddling furnace, though the plea of 
similarity has been set up. A legal decision has, however, 
just been given, affirming Mr. Bessemer’s distinctive right. 

The autumn of 1856 will hereafter be associated with 
much of importance in connection with the electric tele- 
graph. Borne experiments recently performed on the pro- 
mises of the telegraph office in Broad Street, under the 
fluperintendonce of Professor Morse, have demonstrated the 
possibility of transmitting electric power without relays 
through a subterranean conductor upwards of 2000 miles 
long; hence, assuming that the inductive retardation of 
water is not greater than the inductive retardation of land, 
the question whether it be possible to transmit electricity 
to the extent of affordipg practical telegraphic indications 
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across tho Atlantic is solved. Those persons who are merely 
aware of the dictum, as popularly set forth, that electricity 
travels with at least a velocity of 200,000 miles per second 
will perhaps tliink that the passage of electricity through 
an insulated wire aqueously submerged to any distance was 
a matter of course. This very natural mistake results from 
incorrect, popular notions of electricity. Tho electric fluid 
is still spoken of as if the existence of such fluid had been 
really demonstrated; when, on tho contrary, every succes- 
sive advance into the domains of electric science adds proof 
to the testimony already existing, that what is popularly 
termed tho electric fluid is a mere condition of matter, and 
not something added to matter. At any rate, tho expression, 
that electricity travels at the rate of at least 200,000 miles 
per second, is only true for one kind of conductor, — copper- 
wire, one particular gauge of copper-wire, and under tho 
specific proviso that the copper-wire bo surrounded with 
atmospheric air. If an insulated conductor be surrounded 
witli water. Professor Faraday demonstrated, what might 
have been theoretically inferred, that the complex laws of 
electrical induction come into play, and that tho flow of 
electricity (still to adopt the conventional idea of a fluid) 
is retarded. 

It may here be observed, that a ready means of trans- 
mitting electric or elcctro-magiictic telegi-aph indications 
for any distance is afforded on land by the relay-battery 
systoin, as it is called, which may bo described as a process 
by moans of which an expiring current of electricity, far too 
weak to work a telegraph, is made to turn on more electri- 
city, and thus bring aid when required. Evidently, the 
relay-system is unavailable in tho instance of submarine 
telegraphs. Whilst on the subject of electric telegraphs, it 
is only just to mention that practical Englishmen have 
begun to see and to admit that the nccdle-systcm of Cooke 
and Wheatstone yields in every important element to tho 
printing telegraph of Professor Morse. 

Not the least amongst recent telegraphic achievements 
is that of laying down, under the auspices of Dr. O’Shaugh- 
ijcssy, an cflicicnt network of telegraphic wires through- 
out our Indian Empire, even to the confines of Birmah, Tho 
fact cannot be denied, that we, in our little isle, have not 
adopted the electric telegraph to such an extent as both its 
merits and our own comfort and well-being demand. The 
day may perhaps come when towns, and perhaps even dis- 
tricts of towns, will each lay on their several mains for 
time and telegraphic purposes, as they.now lay on mains 
for the supply of water and of gas. Switzerland is in ad- 
vance of all other European states in tho facilities it gives 
of telegraphic communication. Twenty-five words for one 
franc, whatever the distance, is the Swiss tariff. 

Brother Jonathan has been recently * letting Britannia 
see the extent to which he has been going ahead in the 
construction of heavy ordnance on tho canon ohusier prin- 
ciple, ordinarily translated by us as the Paixhan gun 
tern. The Merrimac U.S. frigate, for some tiifle anchored 
in Southampton water, is armed exclusively with tho so- 
callcd Dahlgren ordnance. They are Paixhan, or shell, guns, 
only differing from the ordinary cannon of that description 
in their enormously increased thickness at tho breach, where 
alone tho brunt of explosion has to bo borne. The Merrimac 
has not one solid shot on board, and is therefore committed, 
a VoutrancBf to tho Paixhan, or incendiary, principle. Whilst 
on the subject of cannon, it may be well to intimate that 
Mr. Abel, chemical director of the War Department of the 
Arsenal at Woolwich, has returned from Silesia, whither 
he had been sent by the Government to examine and report 
upon a system of iron-refining by means of gaseous fuel. 
Mr. Abel’s report to tho Government has not yet boon pre- 
sented ; but wo have reason to believe that it will bo ex- 
pressive of satisfaction in respect of tho process. 

A correspondence has been going the round of the news- 
papers relative to tho probability of discovering coal near 
London. The unsuccessful issue of artesian boring for water 
nearHighgate originated this curious discussion. In defer- 


ence to the opinion of Mr. Prestwich, that tho green-sand 
strata might yield a profitable water-supply, tho artesian 
boring in question was carried on. Instead, however, of 
meeting with the green-sand, anomalous strata were en- 
countered, which some geologists imagine to be of the new 
red-sandstone series. If this hypothesis bo borne out, coal 
may ho found after the new red sandstono has been pierced 
through. 

Glancing to the progress of continental science, we find 
that tho inhabitants of Zurich are preparing to light their 
town with gas distilled from wood. This has already been 
done in Munich, where the resulting gas is not only more 
free from disagreeable odour than coal-gas, but its illumina- 
tive power is greater in tho ratio of six to five. 

The recent instances of poisoning in England by the 
combined agency of strychnia and tartar-omctic have in- 
duced tho German philosopher Von Sicherer to examine 
the influences which tartar-emetic exerts in modifying tho 
agency of strychnia and embarrassing its chemical disco- 
very. Tho assertion had been made, that strychnia could 
not readily he discovered in tho presence of tartar-emetic. 
Von Sichcror proves this notion to be unfounded. ^ 

Admiral Du Petit Thours has availed himself of an ofli- 
cial voyage to Peru to make investigations relative to tho 
process of mummification followed by tho Incas, and to 
obtain some interesting specimens of pottery from Peruvian 
toiiib.s. These specimens bo has consigned to tho keeping of 
M. Adolphe Brongniart, already so well known for his re- 
searches in the chemistry of ceramic art. 

In the department of foreign agricultural chemistry, M. 
Bobierro has arrived at tho conclusion that tho ammoniacal 
part of guano, which is usually dissipated and lost, may bo 
effectually retained hy mixing it with animal-charcoal ; ho 
therefore recommends this practice to agriculturists. Wo 
hardly think, however, that a material so expensive as 
animal-charcoal will commend itself to the good graces of 
British agriculturists, when pcat-oharcoal, so much cheaper 
and nearly as efficacious, is close at hand. Finally, in tho 
matter of foreign science, wo have to intimate that tho 
theory of endemic and epidemic diseases, said to be corre- 
lated with the presence or absence of ozone, will want look- 
ing to. In Italy, Professor G. Campani has written a paper 
JSiiUa carta ozonometrica a ioduro dipotassiof and in France, 
M. Clocz has presented a thesis to the Academy of Sciences; 
— ^both monographs going far to prove, if not absolutely 
proving,^hat the ozone test-paper is affected by the sun’s 
rays, moisture, and other agencies besides ozone ; hence it 
is not worthy the reliance hitherto placed in it. 


DYSPEPTIC FANCIES. 


I AM no diner-out. My digestion is not good enough ; and I 
have often thought that my soul knows more of my gastric 
juice than pineal gland. In fact, dinner is tho death of my 
thick-coming fancies. They are exhaled, killed, and leave 
nothing behind but a caput mortuum^ an empty flagon, a 
dry wine-cask, a pumpkin with no seeds, a lantern with no 
light in it, lloger Bacon’s brazen head without its voice. 
When 1 have dined, draw, 0 draw the curtains close, and 
wheel me to tho fire ; then let your conversation murmur 
like a summer brook, and I will, in half-sleep, half-dream, 
make mind-pictures of the past, and believe that when I 
was young I was both healthy and happy. For dinner is 
to me now the pi^ de risistance of tho day. * 

I conquer, but am beaten; I do ignominiously succumb 
before tho fierceness of mine own attack, and only handle 
my arms valiantly at last to cry quarter shamefully. O 
grief, an empty platter gets tho bettor of a full stomach 1 I 
retire from tho wreck of the feast helpless and discomfited ; 
tho disjecta membra of fish, flesh, and fowl, mock my futile 
triumph and combine to haunt me afterwards. For I bear 
down upon the table like an Arab charging his foe, but I 
go away from it like a heavy Dutchman full of cabbage and 
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sour kraut. I have the lack-liistro oye of the stupid mau, 
the slow tongue of the modest man, and the dull wit of an 
unfeed lawyer. I confess my torpidity. Norfolk dumpling 
shall have his heavy jest at mo, and I will not answer ; 
jokes as flat as his own fields shall not stir my bile ; I will 
hear without undenstandiiig, I will smilo without knowing 
why ; my comjirehension shall not even rise to the height 
of a gross story, which, like a musk-rat or a fox, is filthiest 
at its tail. 

Ifl liad at such a time enough imagination remaining, 
I would curiously divide my stolen wits among the dishes 
on the table. Here a piece of salmon ran away with my 
best joke, there a slice of beef blunted the point of a smart 
saying; I lost the thread of an argument among the nice 
intricacies of a partridge’s wing ; and was reduced to plain 
yes or no in the battery of a damson-cheese. Even much 
wine awakes not my drowsy spirits ; my understanding lies 
like a log by a winter’s brook, and all of good it contains 
is a dead residuum or defunct jests and extinguished witti- 
cisms. If any one accosts mo, my brain himhcrs up heavily 
in an answer ; if I attempt a pun, ’tis nothing but a flash 
Jn the pail ; and while the piece hangs fire, my questioner 
turns to his ncighhour, and asks him who that silent gen- 
tleman is. Then as I sip my wine, and hear politician-tinkers 
boasting of their power to mend the old state-kettle, young 
men impertinently flippant, old men lugubriously dull, 1 
think, shame bo to mo, of notbiiig but sleep; yes, I think 
also of roses, and watcrlUlls, and little birds singing tlieir 
madrigals, and Ibuiitalri'heads, .and pathless groves, and a 
soft couch in the meadow -grass, or a loving lounge on my 
own sofa before the fire. By and by these after-dinner 
voices come to mo as from a distance ; my mind enters the 
vestilmlc of sleep, and catches only the far-off echoes of a 
prosaic world. Then I make odd blunders in connecting 
the dim sounds which reach mo. A sober piece of philo- 
sophy ends by declaring that Miss has fine logs ; and 

I catcli a lino of poetry industriously quoting the last Mark- 
liano prices. Soinohow or other, the question of who did 
what, and what somebody else said, mingles itself with vol- 
canoc.s in tlic moon and the correct longitude of Kansas on 
th(3 American Question. Words, too, cease to ho signs of 
tljought, or shape tlicmsclvcs into preposterous mcnniiigs. 
Louis Napoleon la.st week knocked down two policemen in ; 
the Strand ; and tlm Emperor of Russia is enjoying a six 
weeks’ relaxation at the treadmill. 

But it is when I am alone in my own chaidibcr that 
I relish mostly these vague after-dinner reveries. With 
a powerful sense of the importance of my reasoning 
facult ies, I feel an odd ploastire in catching now and then 
glimpses of the strange realm of fancy. I have not j).a(ienco 
enough to pursue an idea to any length, hut am conecious 
of passing from one state of dreamy imagimittbn to another 
with what w^onld he a most ridiculous celerity, were I not | 
absolutely incapable of feeling surjtriscd at any mental in- | 
consistenej^. Soimitlmes the hedge which separates the two ' 
strips of fairy-land is a short dozt;, a true sip of the Lethean 
draught ; or, it may he, a noise in the street, or a knock at 
the door. Slce.p, however, at such a time is an inconstant 
mistress, and at one moment kiss(;syour eyes, and at another 
runs fVom your ctubracc, anon lulling you into tlic prepa- 
ratory hush of supine .slumbers, and anon leaving you to 
start up, take an idle glance nt ymubook ornowspaper, and 
straightway subside into your former dreaminess. 0, then 
I have pressed the remembrances of years into the limits of 
a passing thought ! Then have I waved back the shadows 
of the too-busy present, and stood face to face with my other 
self! — the self of the past — the vague dreamer on those 
heathy wilds, or cleaving the blue lake- waters, or ram- 
bling ^with thee, 0 M , thou bravo and kindly heart, 

tog(ithcT frightening the green gods of those antique woods 
by wild laughler-shouts at our impos.siblo Gorman. Ah me, 
what blissful memories rise up and do obeisance in the 
charmed circles of youth 1 Love was not all madness or 
delirium, fair , when, in the wild tangled wilderness, ] 


thy brown eyes lauiiohod with each glance an argosy of 
hope upon my sea of life ; thy sighs the winds which filled 
their sails, thy eloquent blushes the sunbeams filling their 
summer sky. Shipwrecked I remain, and the dust ^ of 
years has passed over thy head, soiled the amaranthino 
locks of youth, and buried thy beauty in the narrow touch 
of one short memory. Well, perhaps, it is so with us all, 
that wo may learn to discover in our dearest thoughts, in 
all enchantment of our feelings, the winding-sheet and cere- 
ments of their own death. Youth is but a transition period, 
and tlio present but the sheath of that chrysalis, the future. 
And now 

** Sigh softly, yo summer broozos ; and sing 
Your faint melodios, yo mystic horns 1” 

for I am in my unreal remembrances — the trance of un- 
earlbly memories, the dreams of some mysterious past. I 
believe with Plato in tbe prc-existciico of the soul ; else why 
should T have recollections of a life of which this seems hut 
an aftcr-hirtli ? For mcthiriks at some time 1 have lain upon 
the slopes of wondrous hills, turreted by flames of sapphiro 
and of gold ; sweet voice.s have mingled round mo in the 
liquid nm.sic of immortal song ; while hands have pressed 
niy own, soft cli(icks have bcoDi laid to mine, and on my bo- 
som have I felt the thrill of her celestial life pulsing against 
me like the tide of the sea upon the shore ; or again, it is as 
a little child running alone down a leafy lane. 1 come to a 
white cottage, cool in the fiery flashes of hot noon ; therein 
at niglit the pale moonbeams lie across my bed. But who 
I slands at tbe gate; wbriPfc little band.s arc clasping mine; 
what soft kisses are showered upon my lips and cheeks ? X 
sec a face that life has never seen. Ihear a voice that never 
smote my cars on earth. ' A gi’accfiil shadow runs in my 
walk, or chases with mo tlio undisappointing bubbles of ira- 
2 )rcs.sive youth ; or standing both together, looking on the 
western sun, I foci her tearful face jiressed close to mine, 
and then wo weep, for that sun journeys to another sky, and 
I must follow it. 

I am willing to account for some of these fancies by 
supposing them to bo chance recollections of books read to 
bo forgotten. It may bo by the help of my own imagination 
I keep iq) the delusion. Yet, take them for what they arc, I 
would not exchange them for all the prosaic grandeurs of 
king.s and princes that wisdom ever chose to inorali.se on. 
They are iny terra incognita whereon I rule sole lord ; my 
fortunate isles, and the sea is ever mild and the skies ever 
blue ; they are a centre of quiet in the vexed Bermoothes of 
this world, the true Buccedancum of life’s toothache, the 
elixir of youth’s dccrcjntudo, the shadowy sunshine of a 
mournful day. 

Let ill-natured pcotdc sneer, and call them the freaks of 
the fancy wdicii reason sleeps, the giddy frolic of children 
who have an empty house to jilay in. 1 am too happy to 
care ; for these my dreams, if dreams they are, are sworn 
friends aiid^fairy playmates with other beauteous children 
of the mind. And as I wave my ideal wand, tlirough half- 
shut eyes I sec the landscape of a fairer world : a lovely 
maiden lying by a singing stream ; a meadow sloping down- 
wards to a lake ; forest-ground barred and crossed by moon- 
light ; a silver swan looking on its movelcSs shadow ; a cave 
lit up by fairy lights; a torrent dashing fiercely through 
some mysterious glen; still rides the bravo knight with his 
vizor up; still heavenly Una leads her milk-white lamb; 
still shines the treacherous heaven of Armida’s smiles ; still 
dance tho cloven — “ Eh, ch — what, Susan? Cofleo? Yes, 
you may bring mo a cup.” 


BOTiYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

By WALTER K. KELLY. 

^ 

He is my Friend who grinds at my Mill, that is, who is 
profitable to me ; a vile sentiment, if understood too abso- 
lutely. But tbe proverb is rather to be interpreted as offer- 
ing a test by wliich genuine friendship may bo distinguished 
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from its counterfeit. “ Acts are loro, and not fair speeches** 
(Span.), — Ohras son amoree que no huenaa razoncB. “If you 
lovo me, John, your acts will tell mo so ** (Span.), — 8% hien 
me quiereSj Juan^ tas ohras me lo diran, “ In the world you 
have three sorts of friends,” says Chamfort ,* “ your friends 
who love you, your friends who do not core about you, and 
your friends who hate ybti.** 

AcOIUENTS ^LL IIAt*Pl2X IN THE ^ESr^ttlSitJtATED FAMILIES. 
“ There is a skeleton in hhtl^ j** bf. as the Spaniards 
have it, No hay 6'(isa do no haya — ^Tliere is no 

house but has its ” Hush I hush !’* — THb English proverb is 
generally used in a jobular sdiiSfe. 



CORnESPONDENOE. 
hEidiitJoumv sympathy 


Homes, particularly country-homes, might often bo sttt- 
roundccl with a hajipicr and more congenial neighbourhood, 
if those well off knew better how to evince the sympathy 
they perhaps tcally feci for their less fortunate brethren. It 
is not enough to Urge ilio princijyte of sympathy ; its details 
must ho sl udied, its manifestations guided with judgment 
and delicacy. In my own e^tperlfence, for instance, 1 have 
8(5011 labouring boys and young mctl, ^Ith gloomy faces and 
reckless heariilg, who were treading ftven course of igno- 
rance, neglect, and hard work, td be bhiitinued on into old 
ago, downward to tho gravcj — I hllte seen such awakened 
to the consciousness thtit Ihey Were men, only by spcalting 
a Iricndly word, and giving Inijm (t j^dnile now and then. 1 
have watched the progress of these friendly salutations, and 
have more than once seen such jauitlis emerge from amidst 
their lower and more wilful associates, and take a higher 
stand, as if all at once tlujir hotter thoughts and feelings 
were hronglit into play; and thus, l)y aiming at being 
resjxietcd, they have tlicmsclves hccoine “ ruspc(5table.** 

ITow often, also, do we meet the older man who was once 
in “ good circumstances,” but who “failed,” and is now re- 
duced ; wlio was once courted and smiled upon, hut who is 
now passed unnoticed by all his “ respcetablo” hut cold- 
hearted neighbours. How shabby and sad and disconsolate 
ho lias looked, all the less able to hear his present privations 
and neglects from having once enjoyed prosperity and flat- 
tery I Now he lifts his head only to sec others turn from 
him ; hut in the midst of his dejection, how often have we 
scon the drooping spirit raised, the haggard look cheered, by 
some one of kindly heart among his wealthy and respected 
neighbours stopping to gi'cot him, to speak a few words, or, 
if riding by, give him a smile or a nod. 

It is astonishing (till wo think of it) how much of bless- 
ing such little attentions may bestow oti tho otherwise 
neglected and falfcn. In his now reduced* condition ho may 
perhaps get his loaves f^om the Union; but than cannot live 
by bread aloiic. How many cold silent miHtttcs are there 
when the heart yearns for a genial glance and Sympathising 
word, — when it longs to feci that it is not spimhcd or for- 
gotten by every body I 

Thus we see that the benefits wo can givo to others arc 
not limited to those wnicn are bought with money. Com- 
forts lilto those cost the giver notliing, and they are among 
the choicest fnflts of benevolence. Let no one*l 5 ay ho is too 
2 ioor to give. An occasional meal tC tho Hungry, a letter Writ- 
ten for one who cannot 'write himself, advice or inform^ 
tion to those who need either, — such manifestations of sym- 
pathy and kind feeling will cheer a neighbourhood, however 
poor, and lighten and sweeten tire air of fftany homes— none j 


more than that from which tho kindnesses emanate : for it 
is indeed more blessed to give than to receive. U. 


Art in the dwelling.— No. ii. 

Wha^ inscrutable blindness, obtusoness, or obliquity of 
visioni, could it i&Vli been which «ail|4d but ftnoestors for 
long generations td t)o contentbd With ^ch utijainly fur- 
nitui^, such hideous SbeoratiohS) Utlfeil iigly houscbold arti- 
cles of all kinds ? Tho wealthy were j^erbans worse off in 
this reapect than the poorer classes, Itlasmubh as tho latter 
could not attempt to adorn their dwelt! h|w» Wooden plat- 
tors and brown pitchers arc not pretty things, it is true; 
but then sturdy simplicity redeems them from contempt. 
Whore thbiro is no assuraptioh^ failure batinot follow. But 
the more) oinbitioua of those dkffi ran after fashion even as 
do we 01 this present lustre of this present century. They 
expended much money, tintidj dud thditghfe ill fitting up their 
houses. Tlioso heavy mouhlln^* ttmSb ftitidlcal recesses, 
were not planned Without, due deliberation ; those tall awk- 
ward mantelpieces were decided bh in wise conclave ; tho 
narrow windows; letting in as little of the light of heaven 
as might he, were adopted advisedly. So with the furniture. 
Tho massive angular chairs, the mammoth sofas, were in 
accordance with tho “ taste” of the age, even as was painted 
china and Imgc-ijatterncd chintz. Happy tho dame wlio 
could ornament her Withdraw in g-room in the magnificence 
of two br three of those gi-cat jars, whereon and around 
which, dragons, butterflies, bccdlcs, and flowers marvellous 
to tho botanist, disported in aerial abandonment, or were 
ranged ill dlgnificxl procession I Window and bed curtains, 
chair-cotbts* and cups and saucers, followed after the samo 
style of art. Grotesqueness in fonn, gaudiness iii colour, in- 
congruity in iiattom, — such was the ideal which the artists 
Of thdsb days so felicitously realised. 

Who was it that first ventured to step in and w;ork by 
slow degrees a change in tho existing order of tliin|^f Who 
dared to make the first attack on the staunch Hbnservatism 
of taste, by hinting, and then showing the advantage of such 
inventions as French windows, low mantohneces, light cor- 
nices, pretty-patterned jiaper-hangings, and chintzes of a 
livelier pictorial interest tlian tho dragou-hamitcd ones of 
yore ? Who suggested tho idea of curved chair-backs, sloping 
sofas, and circular tables ? Who originally lifted up his voico 
and declared the wonderful doctrine that other forms of or- 
namentai design were possible besides tho great orders of 
the griffin, the psondo-Greek, or Egj’ptian, tho monstrous 
floral and entomological, and that (best loved of all by tho 
tasteful dceorators of tho period) of the scroll and isolated 
head — sometimes a man’s and sometimes a lion’s — which 
frequented the centre of sideboards and pier-tables, the arms 
of chairs, ancL the knockers of doors, gidiming defiance to 
all beholders ? 

But perhaps fully as much as to these great reformers do 
wc owe to him who first endeavoured to make the comnion 
things, the daily requisites of life, beautiful. The manufac- 
ture of cujjs and saucers, jugs, plates — the whole range of 
household crockery — has undergone a great change within 
the last fivc-and-twenty years. It is the fault of the pur- 
chaser, not of the manufacturer, now-a-days if tho utciLsils 
on table and sideboard are not graceful and fair to tho eyes, 
in shape, colour, and pattern. Beauty, in this respect at 
least, is as cheap as ugliness, and is even more easily ob- 
tainable, It is quite a matter of difficulty to procure a cup 
and saucer of such uncomelincss as the example hero given. 
But some years Since, they thronged tho .shelves of china- 
shops — thoyj ay and worse than they. Tall and awkwabd, 
or short and thick, with straight an(i angular handles, they 
seemed to revel in their uncompromising hidoouSness of pat- 
tern and form. Large scarlet flowers occupied the cobtw 
of each, or a black butterfly or huge beetle added interest 
and lent pleasing associations to the breakfast or tea table. 
But now tho cheapest of such things are fashioned grace- 
fully, as ill fig. 2, which, in its chaste Simplicity of form and 
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colour^ puts to sliame the uncouth elaboration and gaudy 
tinting of the costly tea-servicos of twenty yeans ago. Fig. 
8, again, is a pattern generally adopted in more expensive 
china ; the handle twisted like a treo-branoh, the pattern, 
a slender twining wreath in gold round the rim. 

To revert to jugs. The history of jugs, if there were 
time to discuss it, might afford some instructive examples. 
CovUd any thing in so innocent a material as pottery, be 
more uncomfortable to behold than the ancient ewers which 
held water, or their gaunt and grim younger children which 
contained milk ot cream ? Midway between these two was 
the jug specially furnished for the dinner-table, of which 
fig. 4 is a portrait. This, in its day, was doubtless considered 
rather admirable : it was manufactured of handsome ware, 
and much tracery and other omatb decoration was expended 
upon it. Other jugs were fashioned on the model of fig. 6, 
which were made in “ sets” of three or four, and for many 
years seem to have been the popular useful” jug. 'Who 
does not recognise its familiar yellow cheek ? It abounded 
in kitchens and sculleries, whence it oftentimes emerged 
into parlours or bed-chambers, so wide was its range of 
duties. Such a good thing could scarcely be too generally 
adopted, it was evidently thought. 

In the present day, however, the china-warehouseman 
woul(^ probably offer pattern fig. 5, or something similar to 
it, for a table-jug j while for hot-water or milk, one like fig. 7 
would be found as strong and useful as a less graceful arti- 
cle. Moreover, the jugs for kitchen use may now be had of 
far comelier appearance than those which in former days 


sufficed for drawifig-room or sideboard. Even those, dear to 
the housewife’s eyes, wherein the neck is wide enough to 
admit the insertion of the hand in cleansing, are not so un- 
mitigatedly awkward, or so absurdly rotund, as of yore. 
Improvement, in fact, is making way. The world is to be 
congratulated thereupon. A few years ago, a teapot on the 
model of fig. 8 would not have been received with disfavour. 
There is a manifest ambition after beauty and dignity in 
this design, but with a result that reminds us of the gait 
and aspect of a cock of the Cochin-China breed. It is of 
choice porcelain, tenderly finished in every particular, and 
has doubtless been accustomed to be spoken of as a very 
handsome teapot. One almost feels compassionate towards 
even a piece of pottery that has lived beyond its day, and 
finds itself in an uncongenial world, where its best points 
are not understood. People’s ideas of handsome teapots have 
undergone a change since that was ^designed and executed ; 
but we must not allow ourselves to exult too soon. Among 
metal teapots there is abundant opportunity for reform. The 
best of thorn are much lacking in grace of form and harmony 
of proportion, while most of the commoner kinds are alto- 
gether at war with any thing ll^v oympietry or elegance. 
The example we give in fig. 9, though a great improvement, 
still shows how much is left to be done in this department 
of domestic art-manufactures. 


A Christmas Number if in pn^raiian, of whidk 
fuU particulars wiU he dtdy announced. 
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QUENTIN MATSYS. 

About the year 1470, when our English barons were fool- 
ishly picking handfuls of white and red roses to wear in 
their helmets instead of blanch and crimson plumes, there 
lived in the rich town of Antwerp, not very far from the 
lazy Scheldt, a young blacksmith and his aged mother. 

Now by blacksmith we do not mean one of tliose swarthy 
fuliginous sons of Hercules, with ten-horse power of arm, 
who, in our English forges, crunch up iron-bars as boys 
would wlicaten straws, «ind drive fire out of glowing horse- 
shoes ; but rather a sort of armourer, who to-day tempers a 
poniard to give the coxip de grace to some cut-throat Bur- 
gundian or bullying Switzer, and to-morrow is delicately 
moulding the iron flowers for an abbot’s chapel-door, or the 
iron lace-network for a lady’s pearl casket. 

The strong lad, whose fatlicr has gone the journey from 
which no traveller returns, toils hard to support his mother, 
who is one of those dear cheery old souls, with rosy withered- 
apple cheeks and perpetual knitting, that the Dutch painters 
long afterwards delighted to sketch on sunny afttirnoons. 
Poor boy ! ho grows tliinner and paler ; works so hard that 
ho looks prematurely old ; up early, up late ; never goes to 
the guihi-banquets, where the burghers dip their bcardsr in 
the red wine that gleams in the goldim cups. lie has no 
eye for the fair maidens who watch him at his work. His 
mind is ill at ease ; for the black wolf Poverty howls at 
the door, if his weak arm rests hamnicring but for a moment. 
Poor Quentin! ho so kind and true and fond, bus grown 
harsh, almost fierce, in his short quick answers; and he sighs 
aTid sighs, and stops for a moment only to press his forehead 
with Iiis hand. There is a weight and a gnawing at his 
heart, and his head seems of evenings as if it would burst. 
The sunlight^ to him is muddy, and the moonlight fog. 
At last his strength fails, for throe months he is sick, and 
then recovers hut to find there is no work! 

“ Ah, my dear son,” says the old woman, “ three weeks 
ago, — the day before the blessed Saint Basil raised you out of 
the bed your father died in, — Master Walter Huygens sent for 
his breastplate, finished or unfinished, and olf it went; for he, 
good master, was going to the weapon si law in the Sch(ddt 
meadows, and needs must have it, good soul. 'Idio Lord 
who feeds the ravens will feed us — the widow and the 
orphan.” 

A knock at the door. 

“ Is Master Mat 83 ^s, the Ironwdlker, in ?” 

“ I am Matsys.” 

“I am John Artcvelde, the chief master of the Glovers’ 
Guild, and we want an iron covering of Gothic work for the 
Glovers’ Well in the market-place, for which wo are ready to 
pay handsomely, so the thing he good and well fashioned.” 

An hour after comes an order for an iron staircase for 
the college at Louvain ; and the clay after, a commission for 
twelve small statues of the Apostles, for the solemn annual 
processions of la Covfrerie dea Lepreux, He toils night 
and day, beguiling his spare time wdth trying to paint. 
Sometimes ho thinks ho really has genius, and may perhaps 
do somctliing after the manner of Van Eyk. 

The great day comes round, as heat drives out cold, and 
cold heat. It is an April morning, and again earth grows 
into a transitory semblance of paradise. To-day the wcll- 
caso is to bo uncovered, and the procession of the confra- 
ternity, bearing the wonderful images, will pass through 
the city to visit the cathedi’al of our Lady, ifnd to present 
offerings at her shrine. 

^ The crowd rolls and sways like a wheat-field when the 
wind is on it. Like a ninth wave comes the murmur an- 
nouncing the masters of the Glovers’ Company. 

Cries every where, as the hoarding falls to pieces under 
the hammers, ol “ Most exceeding admirable I” ** Marvel- 
lously wonderful !” and “Very pretty piece of work!” Over 
the iron network stands an iron kuigUt holding an iron 
glove. This Matsys, — there he is, pale and weak, — shapes 


iron as if it were clay ; his metal leaves arc crisp and of dej- 
licate shape; his boughs strong, twining yet massy. “Ex- 
cellent craftsman!” is the cry. And now the prueeKsion 

passes,' look at the little statuel they throw to the people. : 

his work again. An eddy in the crowd, and a woman’s 
scream. The young blacksmith has fainted — some say fi’<jm 
joy, othc3rs from exhaustion of his’ long toil. 

“Who is this wonderful craftsman V” said a blue eyed 
daughter to her father, the rich painter. 

“ I think they call him Matsys ; but they’re low pcojde.” 

From the slight trouble visible in those eyes, tliert; is, 
I should augur, some interest in the maiden’s heart lor 
the young blacksmith who has swooned. TJiey meet very 
often, and quite by chance — quite ; — in the market-j)hu‘e, 
at mass, in the dim chapel, where a rain, as of saint’s 
blood, glorifies the floor. There have been bluslu's, (‘yes 
bent down, and low whispers. The youtli has taken to 
painting passionutedy day and night; for Ann tells him 
her father has promised her hand to one of Iiis pupils, 
.and will marry her to none but a great ])aintcr. Jhj has 
seen through a broad window, which a stone*, shaft cut in 
two, two misers ci'Oaking and chuckling over tlndr ill gotbm 
gains,' — pcavl-brooehes for hoods, stray jewels from ])ro(ligals, 
and fat bloated bags of rotind gold-pieces, all stumped and 
lettered. Through the foggy-yellow latticc-j)anes he h(.?ard 
them count and laugh and rub their dry claws of hands, 
till “ lled-cloak,” the Indian parrot, learned by heart tlaur 
“five and four’s nine and four’s thirteen;” and he de- 
termined that that should be his first great picture. He 
began to paint, — really hojniig to do some enchanted thing 
with hi.s golden oils, brushes of hog’s bristles, and purple 
and yellow earths. 

Six months after the procession, tlio father is man- 
oeuvred into coming to-sec some new work by the ambitious 
blacksmith ; and all unconscious brings his daughter with 
him. Our readers will readily divine what follows — the 
earnest admiration of the father — the pause and agit.'ition of 
the lovcr.s — the avowal — the momentary anger — the gradual 
yielding — the full and cordial iiiium at last. 

A century after that day, long after the liundj’ed bells in 
the great four-hundred feet steeple of our Lady’s chureli had 
hushed their clamorous approval of these two hands — the 
white and the brown one — joining, a wise man of Antwerp 
wrote upon the blacksmith’s tomb, in golden letters, this 
line — 

“ Coiiuubialis Amor do Mulcibcr’ fecit ApoUcin,” 

“Love made an Apelles out of a blacksmith.” 

Now this is all very well; but in sober truth, Matsys, 
though good for his time, painted in a somewhat hard, (Chi- 
nese mainior. His chief works are, tlio “ Desi^ont from the 
Gross,” painted for Antwerp Cathedral, the “ Mary Magda- 
len,” of which Dr. Waagen speaks very highly, in the gal- 
lery of Corsham House, and the “Two Misers” his h(*sfc 
know'll piclhire, which is, wc believe, in the Boyal Gallery of 
Windsor : this last is the jiainliiig shown in Mr. Redgrave’s 
ow'Ti picture, Matsys’ well .also i*cmaius, and the iron hniglit 
has not yet dropped Iiis glove. 

Mr. Redgrave’s picture is woi'th all Matsys ever painted. 
How admirable is the bleared w'oiidcr and senile chucJvIe and 
delight of the old coniloissetir, who is so purs(vj)roud aiid over- 
hearing! how infinitely good the proud pleasure and ggatu- 
lation of the Italian-eyed painter ! As foj’ the dang;liter, sIkj 
is the pearl of Anvers, and is as lovable a piece ol woman- 
hood as over wore sunlight for hair. 

Mr. Kodgravo was the son of a maim fact lire j*, and des- 
tined — ^if destiny had not set her hack against the counting- 
homsc-door— to have^ntcred his father’.s olTioe, and spent his 
life in compiling ledgers. His good star, however, led him, 
in the course of commercial travels with plans and designs, 
to roam about moors, watch Avild flower.s, and, in fact, draAV 
from nature. Dissatisfied in all other directions, but hopeful 
in Ihi.s, love of art soon led him to the Royal Academy as a 
student. After some struggles, and mucli climbing of other 
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men’s stairs, which always bruise the shins of genius, this 
amiable and gifted artist achieved a success in his “Gulliver 
on the Farmer’s Table,” which was bought and engraved. 

.He was now fairly before the public, and could not be 
again forgotten. Ho had commented on Swift’s pantomime 
of satire, and revivified the old lampoon which delights us 
in every age. In 1838, he painted “Ellen Orford apathetic 
scene from Crabbe, in which the tender and warm heart of 
the painter began at once to beat visibly. In 1839, came 
“ Olivia’s liCtuni and be proved his sympathy with the 
true homeliness and pathos of Goldsmith. “The reduced 
Gentleman’s Daughter” and “The Governess” were of the 
same excellent and universal school. 

In 1840, Mr. Kedgravc became an Associate. Nor was 
the honour prematurely bestowed ; for his delicate sense 
of the poetry of the domestic sentiments was now well 
known. In 1842, Ins old love of landscape worked througli 
again, and has since continued the master-passion of a busy 
and anxious life. Perhaps a life in London has, as in other 
painters, only made the passion for open nature and pure 
fresh colour a thousand times stronger. No dead weight of 
circumstances — while a cliance remains — can crush out the 
life of a strong purpose. In 1842 he produced his “Woodland 
Glade,” and in 184r) “The Brook.” Away melted his “ Castle 
Builders,” “ Poor Teacher,” “ Sempstress,” “ Departure,” 
“Governess,” “ Sunday Morning,” and “Country Cousins 
and in came “The Moorhen’s Haunt,” “The Forest Haunt,” 
“The Solitary Pool,” “The Lonely Woods,” “A Poet’s 
Haunt,” “ The Wood Mirror,” “The English Homestead,” 
&c. Even the superintendence of the Department of Prac- 
tical Art, the cares of students, and lecturing, have not pre- 
vented Mr. Redgrave producing such pictures as “Griselda 
attiring,” &c. It is perhaps by the “ Country Cousins,” 

. now at the Vernon Gallery, that this artist is best knomi to 
the public. We need scarcely remind our art-loving readers 
of the excellent contrasts of that picture, — of the bashful boy 
and the hopeful mother, of the supercilious patron and the 
sneering women. It is a pity the picture is so hot and 
chcstniitty in tone. 

In landscape Mr. Redgrave is remarkable for his minute 
and gi-aeeful poetry. His nature is domestic, ho loves re- 
]>ose, and soothing scenes, not of sensual drowsylond, but of 
leafy solitude and balmy calmness. He is perhaps a little 
too minute in manner; yet ho is a prodigal of trouble, and 
works with a patient white-heat of love impelling his hand. 
His leafage is rippling, and lias a strange depth and multi- 
tude about it. His brooks run to tbo sweetest and most pas- 
toral tunes. Ilis woods arc never preyed on by wild-beasts 
of winds and wave, but rustic with perpetual summer. He 
is Ibo Slienstone of painters, and sometimes runs into fal- 
S(itto; but bis is not the strain of the overtasked throat — it 
is not affeetation or want of judgment. There is about his 
painting something of the old ballad feeling, an almost con- 
ventional purity, and a deep sense of in lying and unshakable 
repose. 


THE TH;B\'A1U). 

By G, \V. TIIOBNBUUY, 

AUTIIOn or "ART AND NATmiK AT IIO.MIC AND AnilO.VD." 


Noisy ran the blue and orange ; 

Noisy ran the red, 

Like a flight of crimson birds 
With their broad wings spread ; 
Lusty, all in scarlet, " 

Ran the sturdy grooms ; 

And 0, wherever broke idle spears, 
The tossing of the plumes 1- 

Then the black and silver, 

Then the blue and brown ; 

But John of the Beard in yellow 
Carried away the crown. 


He rode — the spears in shivers 
Flew up. In ran the grooms ; 

And 0, wherever spurred Sir John, 

The tossing of the plumes I 

Then came the black and russet, 

The murrey and the blue ; 

Never to any tilt-yard 
Rode such a merry crew. 

The ladies laughed — a rippling wave ; 

Smiles spread through all the grooms ; 
And 0, wherever snapped a spear, 

The tossing of the plumes I 


SIIEERNESS REVISITED. 

Bv JAMES llANNAY, 

AUTHOR OP "BINQJ.ETON FONTKNOY, R.H.” 

Aftkh a certain amount of continuous residence in London, 
— however much you value the old town, — a peculiar weari- 
ness of it comes over you, — an undefinablo cockneyism has 
stolen upon your spirit ; your nerves are not what they 
ought to be, and you fight shy of harmless droves of cattle ; 
you wake languid, after sleeping restlessly ; a book of 
tJ'avels makes you “ spooney” about the East, and you long 
to be strolling in Malta, at the risk of meeting Belphegor. 
But what if private c/cm^r Aments just tumble on yon while 
in this state ? A Mr. Snobson lays claim to the authorship 
of your favourite novel, and involves you in a con’cspondcnce 
w'ith a country-paper. Tlic sight of a great library oppresses 
you. What’s to be done? Why, pack up your traps, and 
remove yourself, the j)l(icen$ uxor, and young lulus some- 
where within smell of the sea. On revient toujbura, &c. ; and 
there is nothing like a dose of salt for the purgation of the 
Scandinavian blood. 

So this, you see, is what your humble servant did in the 
commencement of this last summer. But as, like a kite, 
one cannot fly farther than the string of London allows, I 
went to no more distant place than the village of Monthciid 
on the Nore. A pretty little village it is, just opposite 
Sheerness, some eight miles across, commanding every tiling 
that goes in or out of the river, set in a rural neighbourhood, 
green, rich, leafy, and flowery, and kept fresh by the rolling 
tide from the North Sea. ^"ho Cockney proper has a kind of 
notion that it is not salt enough (a point on which he is 
naturally a judge!), so goes further, and swelters at Margate. 
One thus, to some extent, escapes him ; tries the water, and 
finds just the regular acrid and vivid salt stuff one wanted ; 
and settles in comfort on the “Marine Parade” for the 
Slimmer. 

Ah, how one enjoys the sniff of the breeze I The tide is 
on the move to come in, and its flow (the tide being the 
exactest image of life you can get) makes every thing,seem 
alive again. First, there is a long clear lino of silver across 
at right angles with the pier, and you hardly see it move. 
Presently you look up from your book through the window, 
and see the old stranded smack Duke all encircled with it. 
Gently and gloriously,— just lightly rippling in the breeze 
that is coming up too, — the waters find their way every 
whore, and make a magic transformation of the place. In 
an hour or two all is afloat ; the sprit-rigged boats wake and 
move, and go prettily bowling through the. water. Tlie in- 
fluence extends to yourself, and brings you out too ; and 
night finds you better already, oblivious of Babylon and its 
cares, and watching the pulsing of the Noro light as it comes 
and goes through the dark with a checrfuller heart than 
you have had for many a day. You resolve to pitch your 
tent here, and make the best of it. 

Mouthend you find, though naturally a pleasant, is 
artificially a dull place. Society — ^there is as good as none. 
The county, like other counties one Imows, has been long 
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cut up like a cake, and sold in slices to all comers. There 
are fellows called “ lords of manors’* (who stick up boards 
on the beach warning you not to meddle with the peri- 
winkles) ; but their business is to own the place, it seems, 
and not to improve it. Like other big men of little places, 
they are mighty particular about their rights; and I am told 
that no Mouthendian of an improving turn can got land to 
build on or other similar encouragement. The railway 
company is vigorous ; but of course a railway favours loco- 
motion rather than residence, and prefers a thumping good 
excursion for the day to the comfort of a handful of quiet 
families. So, somehow the village has never fulfilled the 
promise itjonco gave, when the late Queen Caroline took up 
her abode there, — I suppose, to try and forget her husband. 
By the way, the old woman who dipped the Princess Char- 
lotte is still extant, and ready to dip the loyal who may be 
interested in that rominisconce. But — alas for the vagueness 
of tradition 1 — the queen’s country-house Avas pointed out 
to mo as having been occupied by Elizabeth 1 Poor 

old “ Bess in the ruff,” — whose birthday was kept by the 
London ’prentices almost till the other day, — have you come 
to be confounded with a Queen Caroline ? Yet, a few miles 
off, is an old place that belonged to Queen Boss’s mother’s 
family, — ^the Bullens, or Boleyns, — and where Nan Boleyn 
had no doubt been in her time ; indeed, the old woman who 
shows it asserts (tradition again) that she was beheaded 
there ! 

However, our present business is with the sea and the 
seaside-life. Those blue fellows in Guernsey frocks are, of 
course, the boatmen; for the working-classes (barring the 
traders) are divided into — 1st, watermen; 2d, donkey-drivers. 
Two standing amusements (after you have bathed, strolled 
along the cliffs, and lounged in the shrubbery) aire open to 
you — to take a boat; or to take a donkey. The visitors 
generally — guided by what subtle sympathy I cannot say — 
prefer the donkey. All day long they gallop those animals 
without mercy; and the asinarii, or donkey -drivers, are 
prosperous men. Indeed, the boatmen grumble — and I must 
say with some justice — at the indifference of the visitors to 
the water. If there is a sea ‘*a baccy-pipe high,” observed 
my favourite employ€, they are terrified. Won’t even this 
fine afternoon tempt them? I wonder, as I haul aft the | 
main-sheet and shoot out of the corner under their noses. 
Sometimes one’s boat did servo as a decoy-duck, and got 
some of the honest fellows a job. But if not, why how one en- 
joyed it oneself all the same ! A more pleasarit hour spent in 
a May afternoon I cannot fancy, th^n lounging in the stern- 
sheets, with the tiller under your arm, with a fresh breeze, 
going clean full, — ^turning down to windward, say, and pas- 
sing the fleet of shrimpers, — or, with the sheet eased off, 
running away to look at some fellow who, with studding- 
^ sails alow and aloft, is passing up or down. The summer 
lights up land and water; and in its Avhite glare you see the 
batteries away at Sheerncss shining, and the sides of the 
distant line-of-battle ships in the harbour seeming to glitter 
with fire. Not to omit a vulgarer consideration, viz. the 
appetite attained thereby, and which a gray mullet caught 
up the coast this morning is well calculated to reward. The 
gray mullet wants, indeed, the romantic beauty of colour, — 
he wants the-classic reputation of his red kinsman (him for 
whom in olden days one went seining in the Mediterranean), 
but is he really inferior ? The red, however, are sometimes 
to be got out of a mackerel-boat ; for (as the well-informed 
reader knows) they are found among the inackercl-shoals, 
like gentlemen among common people. 

Well, we are bowling along, and chatting with our boat- 
man, and of course we hear something of his news or views. 
They are a simple race of men, the Mouthend boatmen, who 
in summer keep these boats, and in winter go fishing in 
smacks. They have a most wholesome indifference to po- 
litics, and the common blackguard-story literature does not 
seem to have reached them at all. Simple, civil, hard-work- 
ing men, who talk about boats and about nothing but boats ; 
whose only notion of literature is an account of a yacht-race. 


and their only ambition to have a fine fast galley. Indeed, 
they have a point of view which, while respecting it, 1 must 
nevertheless admit to bo but narrow. Their fixed idea is, 
that every gentleman ought to keep a yacht, and that the 
whole duty of the British aristocracy is summed up therein. 
“ Let him set a example,” they observe of the squire. Of 
course, however, they laugh at certain personages who, by 
meddling with the sailing of their own vessels, have been 
known to lose a race, — or at Stodge, Esq., who, wanting to 
have the ^dat of a yacht without pecuniary disbursement, 
keeps two or three old men in his cutter Pomposo^ who have 
scarcely strength enough to hoist the mainsail among them. 
You see wo had the clomcnts of comedy at Mouthend as 
elsewhere. One mot on the pier a smart young man, look- 
ing like d French cook, who proved to be the owner of 
a most lovely forotopsail schooner ; a grocer from my own 
neighbourhood turned up in a moustache and glazed cap (I 
thought he had been from the Crimea at first) ; one Pigskin 
swaggered about immensely, on the strength of a small 
cutter, which I suspect he got for a bad debt, &c. But I 
felt the true satiric thrill of old days when a naval gentle- 
man from Sheerness, Avho was going to dine in the neigh- 
bourhood, came over in a gunboat. Gad,” said I, “ the 
service must still be going to the devil, as it was in my 
young days ! I’ll have a run over to old Sheerness, and sec 
how the place looks.” 

So, there being a leading wind and the tide serving, we 
up stick” and off. It is a small boat that wo arc in, but 
as stiff as a church ; and as the puffs come down she shoots 
ahead gallantly, and the long black pier seems to shut up 
like a telescope as you leave it beliind. You pass all kinds 
of craft, large and small, on the way. The shrimpers alone 
from a fishing-village a few miles up form a largo fleet, and 
dart about, with the wet nets paying over their sterns, and 
the bronzed rough fishermen attending to iheni. Gencrar 
tions of those men have fished this coast, and year after 
year have come out with the tide from their ancient village, 
to go in again Avith their brown heaps of shrimps wet and 
dirty, and boil them. There is a fish-train now by the rail- 
way ; and if one of the fleet is late, perhaps ho will engage 
that tug which you see lying off the pier Availing for a job. 
A very different craft is yon ponderous barge with immense 
copper-coloured sail, laden with hay, Avhich is beating ui> 
the river. What a tub I you think ; — but “bless you, sir, the 
way bargea is built now, they’ll sail as well as many a brig 
or schooner.” Improvement every where — in any thing 
whore money-making is the object — you observe ; but do 
we improve quite as fast Avhere it is the national honour 
and tho position of England in Europe that is at stake ? 

As we drew nearer the harbour, tho hull of the flag-ship 
loomed large, and her checkered side grew distinct. Tho 
breeze from tho Kentish shores was full of the smell of 
orchards and gardens and sweet country. Tho inartello 
tower looked as white as Lot’s Avife fifter her transformation. 
The water Avas rippling and forming itself into whirling ed- 
dies as wo crossed the harbour’s mouth. Wc were in a few 
minutes in all tho full animation of the scene. Two line-t»f- 
battle ships were before us, in all tho tranquil magni fie once 
natural to them. There is tho little admiral’s yacht, tidy 
and trim. Far away you see old dismantled vessels ; to the 
right a batch of gunboats, with black hulls, raking masts, 
and small funnels. Gunboats were not in fashion in my 
day, so I viewed them with curiosity, and found them as- 
tonishingly neat and light-looking after tho nonsense that I 
had read about their uii-wieldincss in some newspapers. 

I cast my eyes over the harbour, and felt that it was 
quite a kind of sentimental journey that 1 was making. It 
was here that, in 1840 (pardon tho egotism of this paper, 
gentle reader), I joined tho service. 1840 is yesterday to 
the old generation of course, but to mo it seems an age ago* 
Was it oneself or somebody wo seem to know imperfectly 
that came here a little green lad — all fulj of happy ignor- 
ance ? — rapture that, however ignorant, one secretly prefers 
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to tlie knowledi^o and experience of to-day. You hardly re- 
alise it, yet it is true. Hero fitted-out the old O , Cap- 

lain E. n comiiiauding; here stood the old iToiee, where 

wo proved ll)at wo could spell from dictation; hero was 
11)0 Ic/u/nr/' luillc, so ugly and comfortable, whore we slept 
(»nr first slcii]) afloat, having been received at the stovo-fire 

in iJif, guii-voom by H and Lord E. C , both mates 

then, butli (load years ago. I did not ask for the Ventjmr this 
limi^ ; but they don’t seinn to cherish antuiuitics at Slioorness. 
'i’iie Oi'iian is there, which so long bore Oolliiigwood’s flag. 
“ (h'can, oir Cadi/,” dwells in the inemory of all who have 
vcnid th (3 great good adinirars letters AVcll, the Ocean is 
a e<)al-d('p()t now ! Are wc so badly off lor ships fit to be 
coaUlepdts that w(j nnist fall back on these bits of historic 
oak? J rather tliongbt wo had plenty of vessels' just fit for 
the busiiK'ss. Jlowover, it does not matter now to Lord 
(killingvvood ; and la; was a man who was glad in any way 
to benefit “the service.” 1 dare say his spirit docs not 
gru(lg(( her to the coal-hnsiness ; hut it would become us a 
little tictler in Kiigland if we })aid more respect to the past, 
and the relics and symbols of tli<3 jiast. 

On landing,! am Ixinnd to. say, the diffcrenco between 
“ lujw” and “ then” slruc.k on me very distinctly — through 
my organs of snujll.’ There is a kind of sc^aporl smell, which 
defle.s analynis, hut which lakes hold of your nose with in- 
sulting tenac-it}'. Yet this smell must always have been 
lierf', and to my young enthusiasm was probably grateful as 
otto oi' roses. At least, it seems us if I had never felt it 
lluin, for it now appears ns new as terrible. On this spot 
wc“- tl)(3 youngslcrs — used to land often during the fitting- 
out; so 1 make for a hostelry which was rather popular in 

thos(' days. Jlitluir camel! and I, and lasted the ale 

critically, and flirted with the landl(jrd’s daughters. B 

is in Australia uow ; the, landlord dynasty is long gone ; the 
lovely daughle,rs, — where arc they V J thiidc of a walk which 

B suid I look with thoni along the shores of tho polu- 

idiloishoio, and in ]»ensive mood partake of refreshments. 
^J’hc hostelry it.self seems to have lost caste since those days ; 
or was it that avo omhnved it Avith imaginary dignity ? 1 
tind mysedf quoting Sir Walter : 

Tho tower, tho bill, tho Rtrcarn, tho troo, 

0, are they now as onco they wore,' 

Or Is the dreary change in njo ?” 

I su]>po.sc it wa.s our animal sjnrits tliat made this inn seem 
an abode of comfort and gayety, just as ! recollect Ave 
thought it the height of liuniorous tradition to hear that 
in fuiiiicr days somebody had cai)sized the sentry in his 
s( ntry-hox and ]<!ft him inqu'isoiicd there till tho morning. 
AVluuc is our relish for this class of foals gone? Tho long 
dockyard.wall seems to me noAv the most prosaic of prose 
lhin{';s. Is it, possibhj that one h Ijecoining “one of the old 
.sediool”? Is it, ])uRsible that tluj young fellows Avho have 
Joined during this last half-do/eii years look upon my old 
set (now lietiteuauls and commanders) as grim tyrants and 
their natural foes? The thought is enough to make a man 
feel Avrinklcs croe]»ing over him. 

But yet you nieuL old gentlemen at Bheerness avIio have 
been li(Ujjcnants since the lime of my set’s grandfatliers, — 
men avIio ri'memhor Sir Jtichard Strachan, — who talk of tho 
AValchoroii hl\p<3dition and luonl (’flnithani’s turth'-soup (for 
iiord C. lutd Ills tiirtlo as carefully as soiimj of our own 
“heroes” their yachts t’other day), as tilings Avhich hajv 
})ened quite lately. And when you meet such an old geu- 
tlcman you fi^el more juvenile. He can tell you hoAv the 
service has changed ; and he will, too. Midshipmen Avero 
iMtt geiitbumm in llioac days; they had not servants, but 
eh'aiicd their d ,vn shoes. Tho changes since our time seem 
iusij^nifioaut Avhen you hear facts like these ; and yet the 
changes in our 'time have been considerable, too, — as 1 feel 
Avbeu I hapjK'n to meet an old friend and Jicar his chat. 
Trie, only thing >vhich doo.s not change seems the system 
Avhich loaves the unlucky lieutenants of twenty, thirty, 
forty years’ standing, and more. Families take their turns 


to enjoy the good jobs of tho Navy. Onco it was tho Es, 
now the Bs have it. Tlie Es wore in their glory in iny 
time ; but somehow none of the connection emerged to renoAvu 
during tho late Avar. Nor did the Bs for that matter. But 
there were one or two young gentlemen heard of who were 
no kin to either Bs or Es, and these fared accordingly^ Ho 
you think I have not heard tho story of young Bullet,— how 
ho lost his log, and how they delayed his promotion to lieu- 
tenant, so that for tho said leg he only got a mate's pension 
(Avas tins a wise bit of economy ?) ; hoAv Somebody who ought 
to have influence in these realms tried to give Bullet a lift, 
and did not prove so pOAverful pro as the Admiralty conf 
And don’t I know that much about tho time fullet Avas 
faring thus, Fitz-Rat was shot up over every body’s licad 
without even a pretence of right, justice, or decency? Such 
stories wander about naval places, likoThe smells mentioned 
above, and aptly represent tbo coiTuption Avhich dishonours 
our country. To bo sure, there was no cant about Fitz- 
Kat’.s promotion ; it was a straightforAvard bit of tho old 
favouritism. Even it was an improvement on the canting 
stylo of the favouritism of Balder Dash of tho Pestilent^ avIio 
used to i)rctcnd that his con.science forced him to reward 
tho merit of the sons and nephews of cabinet ministers. 

IIoAvcver, ten-years’ mates arc rare now, at all events ; 

and my thoughts turn to old IT , our senior mate in the 

C when 1 was last in this hai’hour. A riid-faet'd, hasty, 

eccentric man IT Avas, fond of his independence, fond 

of his port. A younger brother (said rumour) had stepped 
b(doro him into his propcirly, but sent him at intervals bank- 
notes, Avhich H pocketed hastily, hawing the letters in 

Avhich they canio for perusal at some leisure-hour, lie al- 
ways, I remember, did me the honour to use my basin and 
other toilette-materials of a morning. J Avas rather his 
favourite ; and when ho flung a camp-stool at me, 1 don’t 
think that ho meant mo any harm. Apropos^ 1 hear that 
“bullying” is on the decline, and becoming unknoAAui noAv. 
No youngster has tho tip of his nose slit and salt rubbed 
in any more. “ Cobbing” is rare ; “ colts” are Icav. Horse- 
play is left to tho sister service, Avherc Avhat remains of it 
seems likely to be extinguished by his Grace of Cambridge. 

There was loss of this kind of thing in the C than in 

some other vessels ; but that it raged fiercely in more than 
one craft is so certain, that there are men who, having left 
the service years ago, retain a perfect horror of it from the 
nn^iiiory of this one item onl 3 ^ Tho old mates were ratlicr 
a leroeious class; and it is a good thing for youngsters that 
men wlio “ stick” now on the road up stick more g(5uerally 
at the rank of lieutenant. If I recollect right, assistant 
surgeons from the Highlands were a bullying breed once on 
a time; but now they have their cabins and mess in the 
ward-room, so that danger is over. Time is probably modi- 
fying altogether the state of things in Avhicli tho “ oldster” 
and “ youngster” Avero natural foes. Under tho old regime^ 
it Avas hard to believe that the soverity of tho oldster was 
all /or our goody as he constantly insisted. Brobably ho was 
wise in allowing us no grog but on Saturday nights ; yet, for 
the life of us, we could nut but believe that ho rather meant 
to deprive us of tho pleasure than to shield us from tho dan- 
gers of that indulgence. I rememher that I for one could 
ncA^cr comprtdiend why, if M'Gruinph thought rum-and- 
Avatcr “pernicious,” ho was so fond of a tumbler himself! 
And I could not Imt think that he took a pleasure in “ wol- 
loping” a youngster altogether apart from his praiseworthy 
wish to improve tho lad’s morals. 

In miiiglcd recollection and reverie, I paced tho streets, 
and them skimmed over tho harbour. Old faces and old 
stories rose up in my mind’s eye. A smart man-of-war’s 
boat passed, and I sinhhmly thought of that exemplary dis- 
ciplinarian who, in his anxiety to have his ship neat, per- 
formed an act of detail which merits thu admiration of the 
profession. A goose which went loose on board attracted 
bis curious eye, and what must he needs do but whitewash 
him 1 AVhitewash the goose ! . . . . And between ourselves, 
reader, wo laugh, but there are some recent vindications pub- 
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lisbod of our warriors which may well remind us of this fact. 
Whitewashing the goose is one of the standing einployments 
just now of the well-wishers of our admirable “system.” 
As one story suggests another, 1 am hero reminded of an 

uiH'cdotc of the old C days, which I may as w'cll put on 

record. The C was not considered in very brilliant 

order ; in fact, was once or twice in my hearing called 
“ slummy.” JJut she was better thsfti the Harold, — an odd 
illustration of the state of which vessel came out in acurioms 
way, in a letter to one of the youngsters from his aged and 
resjxictablo aunt : “Ah, iny deal* boy,” were the old lady’s 
words, “ wljat w(^re our feelings when wo sjnv your noble 
vessel starting for the mighty deep, — when wo saw your 
sails falling one hy one /” 

1 forget how the letter came to be road to the llaroUVs 
mess, but liavc often beard of, and can well fancy, the roar 
of laiigliter raised by tbC unconscious testimony of the vener- 
able gentlewoman to the JTaroUVs state of discipline. be 
sure, jniicU could not be cxp<.‘cted from her captain, whose 
senility and debility reejuired that he should be unrolled for 
duty and I'elled up again after he was done with, like a 
turn-up bedstead.* 

So this is <dd filiecruess ! I exclaim for the sixth time ; 
and UKiiitally call over the names (as 1 used to muster the 
watch, tliongli my watch-bill was not the most accurate 

in the in-ofession) of our mess. Poor old 11 , the ten- 

years’ mate. al) 0 \^-namod, dead. Lord Edward C , a 

polished kind-hearted gentleman, dead. M , one of the 

clerks, a iellow' with a great deal of fuu and shrewdness, 
dead. >So with several others. Of the live youngsters ap- 
])ointed when she was eominissioued, tw'o only are now in 
the service. Others who b('longed to her in Ihe'highcr ranks 
have lelL the service likewise. Tunpora muUtnlnr, to make 
an original quotation, 'rinn-cj i.s this to be said for naval ae- 
quaintanccslii])s: the vc'vy lif(‘ (d*a sliip, still m(»ro of a nu'-ss, 
is such that you know in(}n well, and reincmbevtliem vividly. 

I sometimes laiiey 1 can se(5 old H rusliing about in a 

huge seedy nniform-eoat, with a bit of glove over a finger, 
which 1 hair lie bad bruised in a row ; or the long, fair, hand- 
some K- — , who came up to muster his division wilhalittle 
Thomson’s Seasons, Avliieh looked like a division list, and to 
whom a well-known tyrant beliaved so ill at lieyrout. Still 

more vividl 3 ’^ 1 recall dearK ’s cabin in the cockpit, and 

h(»w lie corrected my false quantities as ho lay on the bed, 
and 1 sat and read hatin to him. 

The old O was not in the harbour. 8he never re- 

turned to it alter a line cold spring morning in liS40, — a 
iiKuming, by the way, when 1 paid my first visit to the fore- 
topmast crosstrccs at Lite polite suggestion of a superior. A 
modified kind of mast-heading was still in use in those da 5 "s, 
and probably is yet. We youngsters, having read Marryat, 
rather tiiought it fine to be mast-headed, and wore, indeed, 
ultra-nautical lor the first jujav or so; but this wore olT, 

IJut, iiillo ! tlic C- is not here ; but another vessel 

that I know pretty intimately is. Wliat is that fmo two- 
decker with the round stern? 1 thought 1 knew her. The 
rr epoHterom, hy .love! “ Slie is one of the best sailing- 
vessels afloat,” says an acquaintance ; “ but screws arc all 
the go now, as you know.” Again I reflect on time and 
change. A paltry ten years have passed, and liave achievial 
a revolution. It is not that assistant-surgeons have attained 
cabins, or that they call pursers paymasters, and clerk’s 
assistants underwriters; it isn’t that No. 1 “provides” a 
diirm-ent hatch of tilings from wliat lie did. These changes 
aie bagatelles. Whole classes of ships are out of fashion; 
ana what is called a ship is a kind of cross between a ship 
ana a steamer. Your man-of-war carries fire in her belly; 
and 1 hear that to sleep now in a cockpit is to be stewed 


I look hard at tlio Preposterous, 
you in Malta was not an auspicious 


The last time I saw 
occasion, my friend. 


choosea^to^lw Infirmitieg as such; but when a 

he puts hlmaolf forwanl ae fit for it- 


nuin 

Ue prmikes remark. 


But never mind that. One of the blessings of memory is, 
that the disagreeable things fade away fa.a.ev than the 
pleasant ones; or, indeed, why should a man wish for tlic 
faculty otherwise? Nobody vexes himself about bis sehool- 
floggings, but for the most part- remembers his school days 
as ft.greeable, and generally regard.^ the past as a ]>leas:uit 
land he is travelling from. Were you in trouble then? Wliy, 
if so, your pluck and spirits seem, viewed in memory, to 
have been higher than now, — to have borne you up well. 
The instinct lies deep in humanity, and is a valuable and 
sustaining one ; it helps to recoiieilo man to life. 

My rcniinisceiiccs of the Preposieromt were fresluT lliau 

of the C ; and besides, here ,s lie. was — iii the fle.sli, 1 was 

almost saying — lot us say, in the wood. 1 ri'solved to 
board her, and visit Iku’ in the oapjieily of (L Of course, 
I was handed over to the quarter-master as “a gentleman 
who wanted to sec the ship.” Jn this capacity 1 might 
moralise my fill. 

How dismally empty and cold your guard-ship “in or- 
dinaiy” is! It is a little deserted village. What a coiiirast 
is the Preposterous to the ship 1 remember in Malta harbour, 
]>ii/.7.iiig with human life, as she lay, roofc*! in with snow- 
white awnings, in the calm Iduo water! Tluui her mighty 
spreading yards were clotlied with sails, furled neat and 
cl(5an, and seiuning to keep them warm ; now they arc l)laek 
and bare as wintry trees. Then, she wa.s all alive with blue- 
jackets and marines, iuul odleers moved liriskly about, and 
the boatswain’s pipe souiuhal ; andju’ight green and yellow 
shore-boa.ts, with grapes, oranges, and melons in tbom, came 
alongside at noon. Now', she seems eold and empty; a few 
oflicers, chiefly clerks, are on board, lo(ddiig after chdails 
about ])rovisiuiis, &e. ’I'lie bright gilt board at the end of 
the booms has a glitter a.s of a hatchment about it. Every 
wlicre reigns the deade.st lu'ose. The old ship will luiver he 
at Bca again, 5 ’’ou fetd at oiuie, and imagination grotesqtudy 
pictures a card hanging from her — “To let.” What makes 
the eontrast w^orsc is, that she is not an old-fashioned vessel, 
— like the Ocean, ioY instanee, wliere the spirit ofLolling- 
wood hovers about the eoals, as above mentioned, — no, but 
a fine modciui vessel, and a good sailor. U'lie melancholy is 
not in the cliango only, but in the change being so quick. 

'J'lie quartermaster coiuluets me round the main-deck, 
with a little cane in his hand. “The main-deck, sir; that 
is the ward-room, sir, w’iiei’O tin' oflicers mess. I'lie guns, 
sir, you sec — o2-i)oimders. This is the way they are fired,” 
And he steps up to the breach of one. Yes, think 1. And 
1 mentally re])cat, “At the word ‘fire,’ No. 1 fires with a 
turn of the wu’ist, springing np to the safety-position on 
the left; makes up the trigger-lino hand over hand,” &c. 
“He provide.s also tw'O priming-wires, two tuhe-boxes, four 
spare flints, tw^o trigger-lines, a vent-hit, and secs the lock 
fixed and fit for use.” 

I For the life of me I shall never forget those little bits of 
gunnery knowledge ; and wdiile the uneonseious qinuler- 
masier goes chatting on, my thoughts have flown back to 
the old days. There used to be a cabin here, on the hu hoanl 
si<le, which I don’t see now; but in wdiieh we used lo luneii at 
Malta on the iee and plum-cakc bvoughi on boanl during tl.'e 
sbip*H company’s dinner-hour at noon by «dd Colet. JJc was 
a lean wizened old Frqjpelnnan, an ancient c'/uo/;v', whose 
head they said had once been in danger, though a more 
harmless head J cannot fancy. ’J’he deck do^'s m^l sticin a.s 
IiigJi as it did in those days somehow, and s'rike.s im? as 
cheerless and cold with its long row of hlaek cannon wliich 
have felt no change, and which glitler a.i brightly atte.r 
polishing now as they did when 1 siuv iliern lirst. \ou might 
ruli some of us long enough before, wo should look as fresh 
as Avo used to do ! It was betweon those guns that fellows 
used to sit and smoke cigars in the evening, and talk about 
the last general order and the races; and tliore I have seen 
old Bobo, Avbo commaiide.d the Peahen, sit and drink brandy- 
and-watcr while his brig was under sailing orders, and the 
wind perfectly fair. Bobo is, I suppose, extinct ; he would 
never let the mainsail bo taken off the Peahen; and ho 
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** carried on” in his life as he did at sea, so has no doubt 
gone down. 

Of course, when wo got to the cockpit, my quartermaster 
^ pointed out the amputation-table. Here, sir,** said ho, “ampu- 
tations are performed when the vessel is in action.” “ And 
here,” thought I, “ wo used to wash ; and Pepper dodged his 
tailor under the hammocks ; and old Blimbo was furious at 
being shot with a soda-water cork when he was shaving.** 
In fact, I could not keep up the T. G. any longer ; I felt that 
I was ail impostor, and I unbosomed myself to the veteran 
as having been in the “ old Preposteroua'' when Ricks “had 
her.*’ This put us on a more honest footing ; and we now 
compared notes about the changes of the time — that fertile 
theme on which sailors even more than other men are wont 
to expatiate. 

WJiy should *0110 slide into fogyism so very very soon? 
Why should I somehow regret the “ screw’* movement, and 
shako my head, glance askance at the now youngster^ and 
think them somehow not such fine follows as wo were ? 
The Populator sails as well as the PreposterotbSf I dare say, 
and yet steams too. Young Rasper at Sweaborg did just 
as well as our lot at Acre. Well, well, that’s all right 
and reasonable. But somehow, revisiting any old scene is 
for the time a melancholy kind of business. It is like 
coming as an old depositor to the British Bank. Where, ah 
where, is the treasure that you had — ^invested — there in the 
olden day ? 

HANDSOMELY REWARDED. 

A clerk’s story. 

Youno, ardent, sanguine, of a poetical and romantic tem- 
perament, given to castle-building in the air, and prone to 
falling in love imaginatively, I hailed, one day in my early 
youth, an omnibus. The vehicle was going to Clapham, and 
so was I. On getting inside, I found half-a-dozen people 
going to Clapham also. One of the half-dozen was an elderly 
gentleman in a hroad-hrimmed hat. For some time my com- 
panion’s manifestations were entirely confined to taking 
snuff and blowing terrible bass blasts on his nose. Presently 
he took from his pocket a black leather pocket-book, an’d 
opened it. It was full of notes — bank-notes. He began to 
turn them over in barik-clerk fashion. Wliat did I see? 
Notes for ten, for twenty, for a hundred pounds ; not one or 
two of each, but in dozens I There might have been ten 
thousand pounds in that pocket-book ! Tlio owner was evi- 
dently used to notes ; there was nothing of tenderness in 
his way of handling them. He thumbed them over roughly 
and carelessly, and now and then tore one. He made no 
more account of them than I did of the sixpenny worth of 
coppers which jingled in tho pocket of my first tail-coat, and 
which I had carefully counted to make sure that I had 
money enough to pay the fare before entering tho omnibus. 
I did not feel altogether comfortable in my proximity to a 
man who could sport with thousands in this manner. I 
could not help feeling that ho was an “ uncanny” person to 
sit by. I may remark, by the way, that this feeling has in- 
creased in strength and intensity as my life has advanced. 
I have never been able to regard a person who sported 
pocketfuls of sovereigns as my fellow-man. I have never 
felt any inclination to make a friend of such a person; nor 
have I ever observed that such a person has been anxious 
to make a friend of me. It may be that dissimilarity of cir- 
cumstances, like dissimilarity of natures, repels sympathy. 
In this instance, however, I was influenced by another con- 
sideration. Apart from the sense I bad' of the utter incon- 
gruity between a man with a pocketful of bank-notes and 
anofciier with only sixpence in halfpence, I felt that there 
was a practical danger in sitting so close to exposed wealth. 
Tho pocket-book might, by mistake, get into my pocket ; a 
note might get entangled in one of my buttons ; the old gen- 
tleman might coheeive he had been robbed, and I might be 
suspected and accused. I removed to the opposite side 


the omnibus. A poor woman, who was sitting on the other 
side of the gentleman with the notes, almost immediately 
followed me. I have seen the same kind of movement take 
place in an omnibus, when some one has come in who ap- 
peared to have only just recovered from the measles; I 
have observed dirty people shunned in this way. 

The process of counting the notes was resumed, and I 
contemplated the operation at a safe distance. Tho old gen- 
tleman made a note of something — probably the sum total — 
on a blank leaf, and carelessly put the book in his tail-pockot. 
In tho course of a few minutes all tho othej passengers were 
set down, and I was left alone with the owner of tho pocket- 
book. He took snuff two or three times, following up each 
pinch with an obligato performance on his nose, and at 
length poked the conductor with his stick to signify that he 
wished to got out. I watched him as he walked across the 
road, until he became lost to my view in the crowd on the 
pavement. I was just beginning to indulge in some reflec- 
tions with regard to the possession of wealth, and had made 
some progress in building a very pretty aerial castle for my 
own residence, when my eye was suddenly attracted by 
something black lying in the straw at tho bottom of the om- 
nibus. It was a black pocket-book — tlie black pocket-book 1 
My heart seemed to leap into my mouth ; I trembled from 
head to foot with agitation, my head swam, and I felt a 
momentary faintness. Suddenly recovering myself, I stooped 
down, and with a trembling hand took up tho book. It' was 
the same book beyond question. To satisfy myself, I undid 
its indiarrubber band, and opened it. There were the notes 
— ten-pound notes, twenty-pound notes, hundred-pound 
notes — notes to the value of thousands. For some minutes 
my brain was a perfect Maelstrom of conflicting thoughts. 
I held tho book almost unconsciously, and stared vacantly 
at nothing. At length it occurred to mo tliat I must do 
something. Should I give it to the conductor ? Should I 
call a policeman? Should I keep it and advertise it, or wait 
for its being advertised? Whilst hastily revolving these 
various courses, a sudden impulse impelled me to signify 
to the conductor that I wanted to get out. Hastily handing 
all the coppers I could grasp in my tail-pocket — which I 
have already said amounted to sixpence, neither more nor 
less, — I rushed off frantically in the direction in which I had 
seen the owner of tho pocket-book disappear. I carried tho 
precious book in my hand, holding it aloft, as Rolla does tho 
child ; and though I did not think of it then, the good citizens 
must have wondered not a little to behold me. I ran a long 
time, until I was nearly out of breath, and was beginning to 
think the old gentleman had turned down some by-street, or 
found his homo in some of the hotlses in the road. I was 
slackening my pace, and cooling down to the determination 
of waiting to see the loss advertised in the newspapers, 
when, in a little lane diverging from the main street, I caught 
a glimpse of tho owner of the pocket-book. I turned aside 
at a sharp tangent, and ran off in pursuit. Just as I got 
within a few yards of him, he stopped suddenly, slapped his 
pocket, appeared to remember that something had been for- 
gotten, and abruptly turned round to retrace his steps. At 
that moment I met him face to face. It was a striking, a 
startling situation. For a moment neither of us could speak; 
I, because 1 was out of breath; the millionhairo, because, pro- 
bably, of his emotion. So we gazed upon each other in mute 
but expressive silence for just a moment; when the old gen- 
tleman opened his arms, like a father in a play, and 1 fell 
plump into them, as a herring may be imagined to drop into 
the mouth of a whale. 

“ Young mao,” said the millionnalre, in a gruff but tre- 
mulous voice, and gently disengaging me from his embrace, 
— “ young man, let me — ” He did not get any further just 
then ; but with a sort of elephantine emotion pervading his 
whole frame, took the pocket-book from my extended band 
opened it, and grasping a handful of the notes, perhaps 
6000Z. or appeared to be about to offer me that amount, 
as a trifliiifll acknowledgment of my services. Before, how- 
ever, I had iime to decide whether 1 should magnanimously 


prefer the acknowledgment in the shape of eternal gratitude, 
he thought bettor of his apparent intention, shut up his 
precious book, and put it in his pocket. 

“Young man,” he repeated, again seizing my hand, and 
apparently still too overpowered with emotion to give intoh 
ligible expression to the sense of obligation under which he 
felt himself, — “young man, I — ^Ican never repay you. Such 
noble conduct as yours is not to be measured by the common 
reward of money ; I shall remember you, respect you, young 
man, as long as I live ; and I hope, I do hopo-^but there, 
there is my card, young man ; call upon mo to-morrow at 
BIX precisely — at six precisely. For the present farewell, 
farewell, young man.” As he turned away he appeared to 
be about to give vent to the tears of emotion which had 
choked his utterance. 

He had no sooner left me than the Maelstrom once more 
engulfed me, and twirled me down to its lowest depths, 
tossing me up again to the surface, stunned and confounded ; 
I was the toy and sport of that Maelstrom all the way home, 
and it was not until the performance of a vairiety qf the 
functions incident to daily life had in some degree calmed 
me down, that I was enabled to review the events of the 
day with any thing like an equal mind. It ^IIb quite clear 
to me, or rather it was not quite clear to me, that my fortune 


was made. When I say that it was and it was not quite 
clear to me, I mean that I had a strong presentiment of the 
fact, without having any clear perception of the means. 
Here waff an old gentleman, evidently a millionnaire, to 
whom I had restored an immense amount of wealth, and 
who was BO deeply grateful to me, that he did not conceive a 
handful of notes, amounting perhaps to 5000/., an adequate 
reward for my services. Well, he had given mo his card 
and invited mo to his house. This at least was no dream— 
no fantasy of the imagination; there was bis card before 
me — “ Mr. Joshua Lobb, Paradise Villa, Clapham.” 

“ Call upon me, young man, to-morrow, at six precisely 
these were his very words. What did they moan? Wliat 
did they portend ? I saw it in an instant. Ho meant to 
make a friend of me — ^to introduce mo to his family to 
point to mo as his benefactor — ^perhaps to adopt me as his 
son. Then he said, “ I hope, I do Jiope.” What did he mean 
by that? It was as clear as day. Mr. Lobb had a daughter, 
a lovely daughter; I felt certain he had. On thinking about 
it, I came to the conclusion that I had never known a stout, 
rich, old gentleman, who took snuff and blew his nose like a 
trumpet, who hadn’t a lovely daughter ; besides, his paternal 
manner vouched for it. Nature would never have endowed 
him with feelings, which were evidently the feelings of a 
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parent, if nature had not intended that he should be a parent. 
It was concluBivc, therefore, that Mr. Lobb had a daughter, 
a lovely daughter, — a dear delightful creature, who was the 
sunshine of his home, who had sweet blue eyes, a most 
amiable disposition, a pretty figure, and neat ankles. It’ 
was clear also, that Mr. Lobb intended and designed that 
(laughter for my wife, provided — provided we happened to 
like each other. Ah ! I saw it all. That was what ho hoped. 
To bo sure ! 

That night the witchery of sh^ep was confounded and 
brought to naught by the bright imago of Emily Lobb. I 
was sure her name was Emily. Tliat sweet name had ever 
been associated in mymiiid with every thing thatw’as beau- 
tiful, and elegant, and amiable, and charming, in woman. It 
was assoeiatcxl 'vvilh .sini])l icily of manner, -with tenderness 
of love, with neatjiess offigurc, and — oxeusc me — witluiatty 
hoots fitting well at the ankl(‘s. What a man, I thought at 
this j)()int, is Mr. liobl) to give up such a treasure, to sacri- 
fice so much for my sake ! lint 1 would not he ungrateful. 
No; he should dwell where wo dwelt; and Emily, though 
mine, should still be liis; she should t(md him in his old age, 
and smooth his declining yc'ars. Emily should play him old 
favourite tunes, and J — 1 should walk by the side of his 
bath-chair, llless him 1 

Next morning 1 was up and dressed at an unwonted 
hour. My toilette gave me some uneasiness. A shooting- 
coat was clearly not quite the thing for an evening visit; nor 
was a check-waistcoat. I had certainly a pair of black pan- 
taloons; but there were uncomfm’table symptoms of shininess 
about tlio knees, and of raggedness about the feet. Then 
my laced-boots, — clearly I retjuired a new snit. But howV. 
1 was very short just then, and quarter-day w^as y(5t a week 
off. Simpson suddenly occurred to me. Simpson was not a 
relation in any sense, but he -was a very good fellow ; and 
ho had frequently otfered assistance in various ways. I ap- 
plied to fiimpson acu^ordingly for the loan of ten pounds ; 
and it may ho interesting to state, that the request was un^ 
hesitatingly complied witli. i 

“ Sinqjson, my boy,” 1 exclaimed, graspinghis hand, “you | 
have made my fortune.” And as 1 rushed doAvn his stairs, | 
I caught a glimpse of his honest generous face staring after | 
me in amazement. j 

I’cn ])ounds and a ready-made clotliing establishment J 
satisfied all my requirements, — all, save a pair of patent- 
leather boots, which I bought subsequently of the Court- 
bootmaker at ail alarming figure, on the strength of their 
being a royal misfit. The hour arrived, and I was set down 
in what I may call, as I no doubt then thought, “ gorgeous 
array,” at the end of the turning where I had restorc'd tlio 
pocket-book. On inquiry, 1 found that Paradise Villa was 
situated near the eml of the lane, A few minutes brought 
mo to the gate. It was a cba,rming spot. The windows of 
the clcgsiut Gothic cottage pcepecl out through clustering 
honeysuckle upon a neat lav.m, studded round with flowers 
and shrubs, 'riicre was a fish-pond, a conservatory, a dove- 
cot, and a weeping ash 

“ With scats bouoatli its shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovers made 
that was, for Emily, myself, and the old gentleman. It was 
Paradise indeed ; and with a sensation of being there, I 
pulled up rny shirt-collar and rang the bell. It was pre- 
sently answered by a female domestic, who showed me into 
an apartment and took up my card. There was an odour 
of dinner, which, as I was hungry (having, through excite - 
ment, forgotten to eat any thing since morning), might have 
gone to ray heart, had that organ not been already occupied 
in throbbing for sweet Emily Lobb. Still the hint of dinner 
was promising. It was an evidence of substantial regard on 
Mr. LqJ)b’8 part, which I should no doubt have appreciated, 
had I been in a less ethereal frame of mind. I had just 
time to erect my collar and arrange my hair, when the ser- 
vant re-entered the room. 

“ Please, Mr. Lobb says, are you the man from Bulb’s 
the florist’s ?” 


This was addressed to me — to me ! “ Was I tho man 
from Bulb’s the florist’s V” Was I the vfian ? — the man ? 
You might have knocked me down with a feather, witli a 
hair, with nothing ! To Jiavc found a pocket-book contain- 
ing a fortune; to have restored that fortune, and redeemed 
a person from bankruptcy, beggary, — the workliousc per- 
haps, — and then to bo callcci “ a man.” 0, the terrible culd- 
ncBS, the crushing ingratitude of that word ! 1 gasped for 
breath, and said sternly : 

“ Young woman, 1 am not the man from Bulb’s the 
florist’s. Tell your master that I* am tho gentleman who 
found his pocket-book.” ' 

To be called “ a man”— to he supposed capable, perhaps, 
of carrying routs in a basket, or of calling for a bill! - 1 
looked at tlie royal misfits and drew a dagger — in the air. 

Presently tho tide of my indignation was arrested by 
the rustic of a silk dress on tlie stairs. 

It was she! Emily ! ha! coming herself to bid me wel- 
come — p(‘.rha}>s — perhaps to embrace me. JUist one glance 
at the gla.ss, and 1 was ready to receive her. “Where is 
he ?” I licard her ask in the passage. What rich melodious 
tones! what sweet utterance I 

In another instant the door opened, and a Ajinalc figure 
appeared in the entrance. I stood rooted to the spot, speech- 
less, confounded. She advanced towards me, liolding out 
her hand, and ere 1 could rush forward to ni('.ct her, she 
spoke : 

“ 0, you arc tho poor man that found papa’s pocket-hook. 
Papa is very much obliged to you, and clcsires me to give 
you this.” 

I held out my hand mechanically and allowed something 
to bo dropped into it; but the horrible obliquity of Miss 
Lobb’s vision, tho redness of her nos(% and tlio feari’ul scrag- 
gincss of her neck, kept me spell-bound. At last I looked 
in my hand, and found reposing in its i)ahn I1 alf-a-crown ! 
How 1 found my way to* the door, ho>v I gained the open 
air, I know not ; but I found myself on tlie gravel-walk, 
still holding tho half-crown in my left hand. Awaking, as 
it w(5re, from a dream, 1 looked up to tho drawing-room win- 
dows, blazing with light ; and without a moment’s thought, 
and in obedience to a sudden and irresistible impulse, I 
seized the ball-crown between tho finger and thumb of my 
right hand, and throwing all the humiliation, indignation, 
and passion which struggled within me into my riglit arm, 
I pitched that half-crown right through tlic centr(3 window. 
I heard a crash, a shout, and a scream, and the next instant 
I was in tho lane. 

****** 

I feel that this veritable history should carry a moral ; 
but if I were to offer tho moral which the advcflilure of 
that memorable day suggested to my wrathful mind at tho 
time, I fear it would scarcely bo one that could ha con- 
sidered to “ adorn my tale ;” since on my way homo that 
evening, the best result of my dire experience was tho 
making of a hardened resolution, never again to- restore a 
pocket-book until there should be a distinct understanding 
that I should bo adequately and handsomely kbwaiided. 

Nor will it be thought surprising that 1 should have 
remained unrepentant wdiile the weary, and inconvenient, 
process of repaying, by instalments, my friend Simpson’s 
loan of ten pounds periodically set before mo the folly of 
which I had been guilty. Here, at least, is a good moral — 
the folly of counting one’s chickens before they arc hatched. 


BIOHABD FARQUEUSON’S FORTUNE. 

RELATED TO HIS CHILDREN. 

Br HOLME LEE. 

I. 

It was in tho fever-time, that dreadful season which you 
must all rommber, that I left home. 

I came iilftne night to my tea as usual, at half-past six, — 
a rainy, unwholesome night it was, — and found my fkther 
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sitting over the tire withiiis head aching, and deadly sick: 
he was just beginning in the fever. Ten days after, ho was 
in his coffin. There we all wore — six of us at home, little 
and big — and nobody to earn Jbread for us. What were wo 
to do ? My mother, -^she was a high-spirited proud woman, 
who had been decently bred and used to comfort in her 
young days, — ^looked at us dry-eyed. I distinctly remember 
her saying, the evening after my father was buried, as wo 
sat about the fire just after tea : “ Children, there must bo 
something done ; your father has left us nothing but debts, 
and we cannot starve.” * 

Some of us were old enough then to dislike the mad 
Bpccnlation my father had undertaken ; I say wjarf, because 
it was impossible we could know so early how well it would 
turn out for us. The first idea was, of course, to close the 
shop, and seek some quiet private occupation. My mother 
thought of di'css-making ; hut several people came and asked 
her to try it, — selling the fish and game, I mean, — and aft<*r 
a few days’ consideration she determined to do so. I don’t 
know that any of us olyoeted, or that our friends fell off in 
confic<lucnee. A man who understood the trade came from 
Jjondo]! and managed it, and my mother kept the books. 
She was a very clever upright woman ; and thotigh I have 
come across many clever women in my lifetime, 1 never yet 
rncit one who was her equal. In the course of eight years 
she brought up her family, — Willy, the youngest, died four 
months after my father, — paid off (ivery farthing of pre- 
viously accumulated debt, and laid by a sufiicient mainte- 
nance for her old age : then she shut up the shop. Are wo 
ashamed of it now? Most certainly not. If over — ^bcing a 
man of property — am carried away by the vanity of imi- 
tating my betters, and desire to hear a, coat of arms on my 
carriage, T shall take for my crest a crawfish with the motto, 
” By tin’s 1 rise.” 

The young ones got a hotter education than I had the 
chance of. I was fifteen when my father died, and had just 
been apprenticed to a jirinter. I hated the business, and 
asked my master if ho would cancel my indentures. Ho 
said he would if my mother .agi’ocd, thinking that I was 
going to help her in the business, though that was a long 
way from my intentions, and from hers too ; for she never 
sufiered any one of us to go near the shop. My sisters went 
to the best schools in the town (and here, let me acknow- 
ledge, that, knowing our former position and our present 
difiicultics, every where friends turned up for us); they had 
all they wanted as far as hooks and masters went. My 
mother used to say, Children, I cannot give you a fortune, 
hut I will give you an education suitable to the station in 
which you were born, and you must each work your way 
hack to it for yourselves.” We have all done so, thanks to 
her. 1 had no distinct idea when I loft home of what I 
wanted to become. Adventure and change were the vague 
hankerings in my mind; at all events, I did not want to be 
a printer. I told her so one Sunday night, when all the 
children hut Maggie had gone to bed. She looked rather 
puzzled, and asked, ” Then what do you want to be, 
Bichard ?” 

1 said I did not exactljr know, but thought I should like 
to be a merchant. She did not speak decidedly, hut con- 
veyed that to get into a merchant’s office required a very 
high premium. Now, in some hook or other, — I ought to 
recollect it, hut don’t, — had read of a man earning his way 
to great wealth from a beginning of half-o-crown. I started 
ill life with thrcepence-lialfponny. No more was said then; 
but I gave my mother two kisses instead oi one that night 
when I went to bed; and, as soon as it began to dawn in the 
morning, I got up and ran away from liorae. 


Maggie’s present to me on my last birthday — a little shilling 
Testament ; — that was all, so far as I recollect. 

It did not enter into my head at first what sore hearts 
I should make at home by my flight ; but Maggie ha.H told 
me since that great was the dismay when it was found out 
that I was gone. My mother hoped for a week or two that 
I should come back, and fretted continually ; but at length 
she made up her mind to it, and said : Biohard is an honest 
lad, and ho has a good spirit ; he will not starve.” 

I did not starve, but very near it, as you shall hear. It 
was a Monday morning in September when I ran away ; a 
very raw morning, drizzling and misty. I could not have 
chosen a worse time if I had looked out for it. I started 
straight along the road, stopping now and then to look at 
the guide-posts. The first said, ” London 189 miles that 
was a Jong tramp ; but I kept my eye on the end of it, not 
on the hardships by the way, or^I should never have got 
there at all. I took my breakfast in a wheat-field, where 
the grain was half ripe, my dinner the same, and my supper 
the same : it did very well, only I am afraid it was not 
honest, though I had done it fifty times before without a 
qualm when I was not hungry. At nightfall I "was at a 
distance from any village, and the drizzle had changed to 
ail even down-pour. I was ghul to come in sight of a road- 
side inn. 1 meant to heg shelter for the niglil in some of 
the on t-huil dings. I was big enough and strong enough to 
rough it and not care, looking to the end — mind, always to 
the end. There were some grooms and people hanging about 
the doorway, waiting for the night-coach, which changed 
horses there ; and besides them, a gentleman with a carpet- 
bag, waiting to be taken up by it. He stared at me very 
hard, as many people had done in the course of my day’s 
journey, and at last said very smartly, ” You’re a runaway, my 
lad, arn’t you ? Toll truth, and shaino the devil I I ran away 
from school m3'’solf; it is enough to make a fellow run away I 
Are you going to sea? I wont to sea — runaways always 
do ; but I came hack.” He took it all for granted, asking 
his questions and answering them in a breath. The coacli 
arrived as he was speaking; ami ho immediately hustled off, 
and mounted to the only vacant scat on the roof; and then 
called to me to hand him up his carpet-bag, which I did, 
and ho threw mo sixpence for my trouble, thus increasing 
my capital to ninepenco-halfpenny. The coach drove away 
in a few minutes, but stopped before it had gone fifty yards, 
and the strange man screamed out at the top of a stentorian 
voice, ” Here, you runaway lad, take that ; it’ll be of use to 
you, may he ;” and as the vehicle rolled on, a scrap of paper 
fluttered down into the mud. I took it up, thinking of bank- 
notes, but the paper was too tliick for that ; and when I 
brought it to the lamp over the inn-door, I saw that it was 
merely the outside of a letter, wdth a name and address — 
I ” Mr. Morley, 18 Great AYalton Street, London.” I put it 
into ray pocket, and asked the o.stlcr if 1 might have shelter 
any where for the night, in the stable or barn ? He said ho 
would ask his mistress. Bho was just within the doorway, 
and met tiio request with a very curt refusal, and turned 
round to look at me, as 1 stood outside in the rain, dripping 
at every angle and point. Having considered mo a miiiuto 
or two in silence, she sajd, " You’ve run away, have you, 
young man ; how old are you ?” Now, even at that age, 
1 was averse to questions. 1 was not going back; and there- 
tforo I determined to stop interrogatorie.s which might lead 
to my being discovered by one decisive answer; ** I’m old 
enough to be my own master ; if you’ll give rnc a shelter 
I’ll ho thankful ; if you won’t, say so, and I’ll go else- 
where.” Bhe immediately said that I might go in. 

* The place where I passed the night was the kitchen, 
clean, warm, and cosoy. 1 slept like a top on the lung settle, 
after a gratuitous su])pcr of bread, cheese, and ale. I had 
only to answer one more question — was my iatlier living 
or dead ? and the woman was like a mother to me when I 
said that he was dead. In the morning, rested and refreshed, 
I started on my second day’s journey. 

1 thought of thorn at home a good deal that day. 


. n. 

And this is vrliat I began life with. My black cloth 
Sunday-trousers with threepence-halfpenny in the pocket, 
black jacket and waistcoat, one shirt on mj|l%ack and an- 
other in my bundle; also two extra pairs of socks; and 
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1 got to London on Saturday. I cannot say that I was 
very dilapidate^ ; for I had slept under a roof every night and 
had fed in the cornfields by day. It is surprising how much 
you can go through with a stout heart, youth, and health. 
But having got into the great Babel, I found myself alone. 
Think of that ; ahne and penniless, — ^for all my capital was 
gone now, — ahne in London. There was no ripe corn grow- 
ing any where near the steps of St. Martin’s Church, on 
whiph I slept that night. Fortunately it was fine, though 
frosty and chill ; and I don’t care to acknowledge now that 
I shed some tears on the old stones, thinking of my mother 
and the rest of them at home ; perhaps, also, I was rather 
hungry ; it is most likely. I can’t throw any romantic 
glamour over the prosaic facts of that Sunday if I were to 
talk till doomsday. When I woke, stiff and cold, the sim 
was rising, and the houses looked taller than they have ever 
done since ; and my last Idea on falling asleep was my first 
at waking — an idea I did not get rid of all that day — that I 
had got* nothing to cat. I attended service at St. Martin’s 
Church in the morning ; not looking quite a mendicant, but 
very nearly so ; in the afternoon I had a siesta in one of the 
parks*, and towards evening, memory quickened by appetite, 
may bo, I bethought myself of Mr. Morley and Great Wal- 
ton Street. I inquired my way, lost it, found it again, and 
finally came to a stand opposite a large important house ; 
then I felt profoundly that I did not look what is called 
respectable I was not a weakling, so that a four-and- 
twenty hours’ fast had not exhausted me ; but my clothes 
had a week’s dust on them. However, up the steps I went, 
and rang the bell ; a livery-servant opened the door, and 1 
asked if Mr. Morley was at home. Yes, ho was; but ho never 
saw company or transacted business on a Sunday. I was 
not company and I had no business ; but I took tho back of 
the letter and asked the servant to carry it to his master, 
which ho did. I have heard since that he thought I was one 
of Mr. Morley’s poor relations from tho country. I waited 
on the step for five minutes or more before he returned, and 
when he did, looked very anxiously for his message, as you 
may think. 

“ Master says he’ll see you ; come in.” And in I went. 
“You’d better leave that*here,” indicating the bundle, “and 
rub your shoes on the mat.” 

The man was quite civil, being, I believe, familiarised 
with folks coming for help. Mr. Morley was a good man. 

I followed him upstairs, and into a room where Mr. Mor- 
ley and two children were sitting at a table covered with 
dessert. Doffing my cap at the door, I made a pause there. 

“ So you’ve got here ! I said you did not look like turn- 
ing back,” cried Mr. Morley. “ When did you come ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ Found your friends ?” 

“ I had none to seek.” 

Mr. Morley turned full round and faced me. “ Como and 
sit down, and toll me all about it. What school was it ? 
Here’s Tom means to run away soon ; the amusements are 
so mild. At his school they take them to teetotal meetings 
by way of fun. Now what’s your grievance ?” 

“ I’ve not run away from school,” said I, rather diffidently; 

“ I’ve run away from homo because there are too many of 
us for my mother to keep, and I want to keep myself.” 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ Bichard Farquerson.” 

“ I knew a Farquerson once — James Farquerson ; he was 
a rich merchant at one time, but he failed. He had a son 
Bichard — any thing to you ?” 

“ My grandfather lived in London, but he died long ago* 
it may be tho same. Ho was unfortunate in business I have 
heard my mother say — ” 

“ His son Bichord was unfortunate too, I should think ; 
he was a man whose vocation it was not to succeed in the 
world. How aheiit your father ?” 

“ Bb was very good-humoured and fond of company. 
My mother’s fortune was lost'in my grandfather’s failure. | 


She had money left her too, but •it was wasted ; my father 
lent some, and I don’t know how the rest went. My mother 
does not speak much about it. We were in debt when he 
died, but she means to pay every body in the end.” 

“ Bichard Farquerson — the one I knew — liked racing and 
betting. He settled at Warleigh when ho married, intending 
to carry on business in connection with his father here ; but 
they both came to ruin together.” 

I blushed. Warleigh 1 had como from, l)ut I would rather 
have kept my secret. Mr. Morley had his eye upon me. 

“ You’re Bichard Farquerson’s son ; I know you by that 
turn of the lip. IIo stood my good friend more than once.” 

“ How BO, sir?” I ventured to ask. 

“ He was a wai'ning to me,” was the abrupt and very 
unexpected response. “ Where have you got your pith and 
spirit from ? not from father or grandfather, I vouch for it.” 

“ From my mother, sir.” 

“She must be one in a thousand. I remember your 
father. I was a lad then in James Farquerson’s office. Tho 
most lively, thoughtless, reckless young fellow ho was ; 
looking forwai'd to a handsome competence, and tlitowing 
his money about as if it bad been chucky-stouos. We were 
at the same school ; and there ho was all for tops, kites, mar- 
bles, and alocampane. We proposed to run away together ; 
but he could never make up his mind to climb the play- 
ground-wall, and I ran away alone. Ho was successively 
apprenticed to a civil engineer, an architect, and an attorney ; 
and each master was so obliging as to cancel his indentures 
after the lapse of a few months. Then he went to sea, and 
turned up again, like a bad halfpenny, at six weeks’ end : a 
sea life did not agree with him ; indeed, nothing did agree 
with him but his ease and his pleasure, so ho subsided upon 
a stool in his father’s office. I have heard him tell the story 
of his youthful mischances as an excellent joke, and have 
laughed with him and thought him a fine fellow, though I 
had begun to go steadily in the mill, and work there. Ho 
never worked ; he used to lie in bed till half-past ten or 
eleven o’clock, and be threatened through the keyhole with 
cold pig by his Aunt Jane. He had expectations from her, 
but offended her.” 

“Will you have a piece ofeake ?” asked the little girl whom 
I had noticed at my entrance into the room. She was stand- 
ing in front of me with a great wedge of it in her fingers 
offering it to me. I took it, and ate it slowly, not as if 1 
wore particularly hungry, though every crumb was precious ; 
and she watched me with a very earnest attention as if she 
had never seen any thing like mo before. I was rather ogre- 
isli, no doubt. Her father ordered the boy who sat still at 
the table, cracking filberts and listening with all his might, 
to pour me out a glass of wine, which he did reluctantly. 
He was a pale small creature, with mean features, and not 
more than ten years old to look at, though ho was thirteen ; 
the girl was pretty, and prettily dressed in a white muslin 
frock and blue sash. They were cousins ; Cousin Tom and 
Cousin Nellie they called each other. After I had drunk tho 
wine, and was listening again to what Mr. Morley talked 
about, his words grew involved and indistinct. Will it bo 
believed tliat I fell asleep ? 

When I woke up with a great start, the children were 
gone, and a servant was bringing in candles. I sprang up, 
and began to stammer an apology. 

“ Sit down, again, I have not heard all I want to hear, or 
said all I want to say,” Mr. Morley interposed. “ How many 
of you did Bichard Farquerson — did your father leave ? Tell 
me all about it.” 

So I began and told him all I knew ; how things had 
not prospered with us, and how wo were getting behind-hand 
with tho world when my father took it into his head to open 
that shop ; what a gidevance it was to my mother; and how 
he died of tho fever a fortnight after it was begun, and left 
six children unprovided for. 

“Bichard Farquerson all over! he was one of those care- 
less ne’er-do-wolls, who are kept by a social providence for 
the encouragement of charitable and indulgent persons. I 
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remember how ho used to rave against skittish fortune, and 
swear she had a spite against him, wheifhe was doing every 
thing in his power to spite her. And he is dead?” 

Two months ago.” 

Mr. Morley was silent for several minutes ; at last he 
said suddenly, “What do you expect from mo ; what do you 
want with me ? I know nothing of you. You’ve not come 
begging — I can’t offer you a shilling." 

He evidently expected me to say something more, but I 
did net ; I only got up to go away : indeed, I had no claim 
on any one. 

“ Where are you going to-night — nowhere particular per- 
haps ? then you may stay hero, if you choose. As I said be- 
fore, your father did me a good turn once, and I’ll pay it to 
his son,” said Mr. Morley. “ Now the first thing you’ll do 
will bo to write to your mother.” 

“ I’d rather not, sir, until I sec my way,” said I. I did 
not want them at home to know any thing about mo until I 
could say that I was above need and getting on. 

“ Not see your way ! It’s straight forward ; every body’s 
way is straight forward, if they would only keep to it, instead 
of edging off in search of something grander or pleasanter 
than what they see before them. You’ll write to your 
mother, Richard Farquerson, and tell her that you are safe 
and have found a friend ; even if you don’t tell her more. 
It is your plain duty, sir; quite as, much your duty as it 
was in the first instance to run away. Then wo will have 
up the cold beef.” 

I wrote the letter with pen and paper that he gave me 
there and then; but it never went. Well, I’ve been sorry 
for it since. 

After the cold beef I went to bed in the “cousins’ room.” 
Mr. Morley had hosts of country relatives who came up to 
town periodically to bo helped on in the world by him ; and 
until they got a stop, they occupied this little green bed- 
room at the back of the house. When I entered Mr. Mor- 
Icy’s office it was supposed that I was one of these many 
poor country-cousins, until Tom let out the truth. 

IV. 

It was not until I had been away from Warleigli six 
years that I let them know at homo where I was £^d what 
I was doing. To be sure, once in every few months I dropped 
them a line to say that I was in the land of the living ; but 
I wanted some day to surprise them all. It was a very 
foolish ambition, and by the time I had been six years on 
the world I found it out. I was not going to be rich by any 
sudden stroke of fortune ; and if I waited until I grew inde- 
pendent in the ordinary epurso of events, why, I thought, I 
may wait until 1 am a middle-aged man, and there is no 
mother left to rejoice over me. So just before I went abroad, 
I wrote her a long letter, telling her all about my doings 
since I left Warleigh, and promising to go down and see 
them all when I came back from Rio, whither I was sent on 
Mr. Morloy’s business. Her answer did not come till I was 
just on the point of sailing ; and the nearest word to a re- 
proach that she said in it was : “ You would have spared mo 
many a sleepless night, dear Richard, if you had written 
earlier.” I knew her quiet way, and how much pain it hid; 
and I declare those few words cut me up more than any 
others I ever heard. 

. Well, I was away at Rio two years, — a long two years 
they were, I assure you, — and when I came back to England 
I got a holiday, and went home to Warleigh for a month. 
The changes in those eight years I In the first place, there 
was the old house converted into a respectable place again ; 
the shop Irad vanished, and was become a parlour, wHbre 
my good mother sat in her easy-chair, with her knitting on 
a little round wliite marble table, which she told me had 
been the slab once upon a time. Maggie laughed about it, 
calling It her mother’s “vanity;” and, “Indeed,” says my 
mother, what would have become of you children but for 
it? You ought to feel a respect for it.” And so in our 
hearts we do. Maggie has many a jest "about what she calls 


our “ aquatic origin.” “ Like Venus, wo rise from the sea,” 
she cries, and my mother bids her hush. My mother sees 
no fun in it ; to her it was a hard trial, and as such will 
always be remembered. 

Maggie was grown up, and looking old for her age, which 
is only two years more than my own ; but you might see 
she was a predestined old maid, even if the mourning-ring 
on her finger had not let you partly into the poor girl’s 
romance. Marian, my second sister, was married and gone 
from home ; and Lena, the youngest, was out as a governess 
in a great family. But it was Christmas-time, and they both 
came to Warleigh for a few days, and also Henry, from his 
situation in Manchester. 

“ I shall perhaps never see all my children ai’ound mo at 
one time again,” said my mother ; “ I am getting old in the 
world.” But she hUs had us all around her many happy 
Christmases since then ; and some of us witli very consi- 
derable additions, or incumbrances, — which shall wo call 
the great boys and girls that are growing up about us into 
men and women so fast, that our own youth is quite thrown 
back into the shade ? Not incumbrances, I think. 

V. 

I had managed Mr. Morley ’s affairs at Rio, which had 
got into some entanglement, so much to his satisfaction, 
that when I went back to town he let me have a small share 
in the business, and make ventures on my own account. 
I began to get on then ; for my speculations, though on a 
small scale, prospered, and paved the way to greater : every 
body must have a beginning. Long before I went out to 
Rio, I had vacated the little green “ cousins’ room” for lodg- 
ings of my own, but had still continued a very frequent 
guest in Great Walton Street ; and I had not been there 
more than twice after my return before I made a discovery 
which did not please me, indeed it made mo a miserable 
disconsolate dog for months : it was that Mr. Morley des- 
tined his daughter Ellen for her cousin Tom. Mr. Morley 
told me himself one night when we were alone in the dining- 
room ; perhaps the old man suspected ; but no matter. 

Tom Fletcher was oiic-and-twenty then ; a pale-faced, 
undersized, insignificant, poor-spirited creature. 1 could 
not abide him. Ellen was eighteen ; a rosebud, a merry, 
laughing, kind, warm-hearted girl she was as ever breathed ; 
and quite as friendly towards me as sho was that first night 
when sho gave me the big lump of cake out of her hand, and 
my boy’s heart was vowed to her for ever for the kindness 
of the act. 

When Mr. Morley and I went upstairs after I had heard 
the news, I was naturally very dull. Tom came in soon after 
from dining at his club, and had tea. Ellen did not like 
Tom any more than I did ; and when sho was not ridiculing 
him mercilessly (sho had a sharp tongue — as what woman 
who is worth a chip has not ?) she kept him at such a dis- 
tance that he did not dare speak to her. She was in one of 
her icy moods that night, and Tom .would have been much 
more comfortable in a shower-bath than ho was under her 
sleety civility. Sho had fathomed him long ago ; but sho 
had promised to marry him when almost a child, and before 
she knew what marrying meant. Sho began to change her 
mind now, and I was the cause of that change. I was as 
much in love with her as a man could bo ; and if sho had 
a fondness for any body besides her father, it was for my- 
self. We were both well awai’e of this some time before we 
ventured explicitly to say so. It was on this particular 
evening, if Ellen had not found mo out before, that she 
made the discovery of my affection for her, though I had 
not my assurance of hors so early. i . 

Tom asked her to sing; and instead of making any of 
the thousand-and-ono excuses that girls are generally so 
ready with, she simply replied, that she was not in the 
humour. If Tom had not been such a mean scoundrel, I 
could have pitied him for the contempti^ous ooldnoss that 
Ellen threw into all she said to him, though that was little 
enough; but Tom know that her fathei was on his side, 
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and bore it pbilosopliically enough. IIo confided to me, — 
I could have beaten his infatuated vanity out of him with 
relish, -—that Nellie was crazejd in love with him ; but as she 
was quite safe for him, ho should take a little longer time to 
SOW his wild oats. Ho had set up a house of his own at a 
uhort distance from town, and there lie received his own 
kind of company that ho could not bring to his uncle’s house 
— very low company it generally was. It used to throw 
mo into the wildest rage to think that my pure little Ellen 
could ever bo the wife of such a creature ; and if I had not 
seen her so thoroughly set against him, I don’t know what 
I might not h.ave done, 

Tom left before me that evening ; and when ho was gone, 
Ellen recovered her good humour ; she would sing for me 
with once asking. I cannot exactly tell how it came about, 
but Mr. Morley having dropped asleep m his easy-chair, wc 
began to talk togetlu^r in an undertone by the piano, and 
I told her about all of tlicm at home, which I had never 
done before. She listened with a great deal of interest, and 
asked a good many questions respecting my mother and 
sisters ; and how I had enjoyed going lioinc after so long 
an absence. And I said, “It was very pleasant to be there, 
Nellie ; but I was glad to come back here : it always seems 
home to me most where you arc now.’’ She turned very 
red, and looked away ns she shut up the music-book. I 
was startled at what I had said, for she seemed frightened, 
and I did not know whether she was angry or not. “ Nellie, 
arc you angry with moV” I whispered, catching one of her 
hands in mine and holding it fast. 

She was very wliitc now, and her eyes wore shining as 
if there were tears in them ; but “You had better go away, 
llichard,” was all she said, and slie gave a hurried glance 
at her father. I was very much disposed to linger, but she 
reiterated, “ TfO, Rieliard; go now.” She remembered her 
miserable tie to her cousin Tom ; while I, for a moment, felt 
that I was not acting right by my benefactor. Afterwards, 
when it came to the point of seeing the woman I loved 
sacrificed to an evil-minded man, who would break her 
heart, I threw that and every other consideration to the 
winds, and spoke out. But the time was not yet fiiie for 
that. 


VI. 

Another jear went over our heads, during which interval 
Mr. Morley I'etircd almost entirely from the management 
of his commercial affairs, leaving them in the hands of Tom 
lletclier. 1 was surprised how my good friend, who, in 
other matters was an acute far-siglited man, could he so 
hoodwinked to his nephew’s r<ial eluiractcr and pursuits. 
Terhaps it might be that lu5 had become habituated to him 
by long dependence, and the young man was too cautions 
ever to let his vices become obtrusive; that Mr. Morley 
V}ii9 deceived there is no doubt, for Tom had entire posses- 
sion of his car, and influenced him to undertake several 
speculations, which, if hinted at by another, tenacious as 
ho was of his commercial credit, the old man would have 
scouted as rash in the extreme. The firm was “ Morley and 
Plotchcr” then. Mr. Morley hinted to me that it might be 
‘‘Morley, Fletcher, and Farquerson,” if I had a mind; but 
I have never regretted tlie lost opportunity. Tom certainly 
possessed business talents, if ho could Imve kept straight ; 
but I disliked his course of proceedings so much, that I 
withdrew from Mr. Morley’s office, and began on my own 
acOounh There was in consequence a slight coolness be- 
tween us for a short time ; but it wore off, and our friendly 
relations Wc.rc again resumed. It was on the first evening 
that I dined in Great Walton Street after this temporary 
coplness that Ellen and I spoke openly to each other. I 
found her looking ill and d<!pi^ssod ; and by dint of a few ques- 
tions, extracted from her an admission that Tom Fletcher 
was ha^uJ io her, and that the thought of a marriage 
wth hini most repugnant to her feelings. Her father 
of hastening it, that he might resign all 
bttslnesn anxieties, for which he began to feel himself un- 


equal, into the hai^s of his son-in-law ; and she, fearful of 
encountering his displeasure, liad not dared to speak out 
her abhorrence. It was a very critical moment ; I could by 
no means bo sure of Ellen’s feelings, and a rejection would 
have mortified mo beyond e^y^rcssion. That she liked me, 
I knew w’ell enough. Well, thefro she sat, drooping before 
me, her cheeks all lily-white, and the tears glittering in her 
pretty eyes; and I stood shifting restlessly from one foot 
to the other, not venturing to bring my fortune to the test, 
to will or lose it all, until she looked up at mo and began, 

“ You know, Kicliard — ” 

I only knew one thing at that moment, — how much I 
loved Nellie ; so I cut her trembling little phrase short, and 
told her so. She blushed, and made no answer ; but she did 
not pull her hand away or bid me go this time, so I stayed. 
And presently, “But how shall wo tell my father?” asked 
she. 

“ Leave that in my hands, Nellie,” I saidt “I will tell 
him when ho comes up from the dining-room. You can run 
aw'ay, if you are afraid.” 

“ I am afraid, Richard. His heart was so set on my 
marrying Tom, that if you had not spoken 1 think I should. 
1 don’t like to grieve him. But, Richard, what if he is an- 
gry ? He never was angiy with mo in his life. How can 
I bear it ?” 

I cheered her, and hade her have courage. 

” 1 will have courage for you, dear Richard,” said she ; 
and though she was trembling like a leaf, a colour came into 
her face and a sparkle into her eyes, that told mo love lor 
somebody put that courage into her shrinking little heart. 

When Mr. Morhy came in, she went away to her bed- 
room, and I spoke to the old man, and told him all. He was 
a fiery man and an obstinate man, notwiilistanding .his 
many good points, and at first ho went into an awful rage, 
calling mo all manner of traitors and serpents and knaves; 
refusing to listen to a single pica, and finally forbidding mo 
ever to sot foot within his doors again, or to hold with Ellen 
any correspondence either by Word or letter. He fetched 
Ellen from her room, and tried to make her, in my presence, 
promise never more to hold any communication with me ; 
but the bravo girl, though she wept bitterly, refused to do 
that. • 


“ I should break it, father ; I should break it the first 
time I saw Richard,” sobbed she; “and indeed I cannot 
marry Cousin Tom, for I hate him.” 

Mr. Morley threw upon me a withering look. “ This is 
your doing, Richard Farquerson,” said ho bitterly; “this is 
the sort of requital you make to mo who took you out of 
the streets. You arc a base ungrateful scoundrel, sir, and 
I wish never to see your face again,” and much more to 
the same effect. Then to Ellen he said, “ If you don’t marry 
your cousin Tom Fletcher, while I live you shall with my 
consent marry no man ; and if you marry without my con- 
sent, I will throw you off and have no more a daughter,” 
ITis voice sank at the last words, and Ellen clung weep- 
ing to his arm. “Don’t say any thing more, father; don’t 
say hard things of Richard,” cried she ; “ I never liked Tom. 
Ho docs not care for me, and ho would kill me soon, I know 
he would. Richard, can’t you say something ?” 

To see her stretch out her hand to rao, as if for help, 
throw the old man into a terrible fury. “ Begone I” he ex- 
claimed. “ Out of my sight, hound—” 

** Mr. Morley,” said I very quietly, but in a way that 
checked his vituperation, “you will bo sorry for this one 
day, b» t yet not half so sorry as you would have reason to 
bo. ^id you force Ellen to become Tom Fletcher’s wife. But 

you will not force her; you will bo true to me, Ellon, will 
you not?” II 


I os, yes, .lucnard; but go now.” 

And as my staying seemed only still more to infuriate 
her father, I reluctantly departed, sore enough and angry 
oiiough, as you may well imagine. ® 

I tried to see Ellen the next day and the next after that, 
but was always refused admittance; I wrote, but my letters 
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wcro rotumcd to me unread, so tliat t kucw they had nover 
roaohed niy darling’s hands. At last I found out that she 
had left town ; but where she^ was gone was a mystery. 
Four months elapsed, and I was still in the dark about her, 
and very wretched at times, when one night the post lirouglit 
mo a very tiny billet written in pencil : “ Have patience, 
dear iliehard ; I know how you have sought me, and am ever 
your faithful Nellie,” was every word it contained. But 
that was precious. Tlie post-mark outside was “ Dawlisli 
and off to Dawlisli I went, and mooned about the sands 
morning after morning for a week, but never caught a 
glimpse of my Nellie ; so I supposed they were gone away 
again from thence, and returned to London. 

1 met Tom Flotchcr afew days afterwards ; and from the 
sullen hang-dog look he gave mo, I knew ho had received 
his final dismission by Ellen ; and that Avas some comfort 
to think on, where there Avas so little else that Avas cheering. 

It AA^as not until six months, or rather more, after the 
fiery scene in Great AValton Strect-that Nellie and I saw 
each other again, and that Avas across from opposite sides of a 
crowded concert-room. Mr. Morlcy was beside his daughter; 
so, tliongli I got as near to them as 1 could, I had no speech 
of lie.r. 1 thought she looked rallicr graver, but prettier than 
ever. The next day I risked another letter, which got into 
her hands, and she sent me a reply. “ You may write to me 
opLiily, my dear Richard,” she said in one part. of it; “for 
though ]ny father is still as firm against you, and as angry 
as ever, 1 have told liim my resolve; and ho saysJ^'You 
may take your OAvn Avay, Nellie, to a certain extent, but 
marry any body but Cousin Tom you never shall ;* so wo 
must live in hope of better days, dear.” Bless her kind 
heart ! tliat “hope of better days” made mo quite my own 
man again ; and I went to work in my commercial concerns 
Avitb a vigour and spirit that prospered avoII. There WXJTC just 
at that junoLure fine openings for enterprise in the Austra- 
lian trade, and I took a very successful advantage of them. 
1 used to say, to myself, “ My Nellie is my good fortune;” 
and MO she has been all my life through since the moment 
her father took me out of the streets. 

VII. 

For 'the next two years I jirogrcssed steadily; but Tom 
Fletcher, Avho had a larger cajiital to Avork with, made several 
splendid speculations. 1 kiicAv how proud of him Mr. Mor- 
ley Avould be, and how his jUMiaiJS Avould sound in hiy Nel- 
lie’s ears. Experienced people spoke of Tom as a rising and 
most fortunate man; ami the lirm of “ Morlcy and Fletcher” 
wa.s of the highest standing in the commercial world. But 
unhappily Tom grew top-heavy in the bewilderment of his 
successes, and Avas smitten Avitli llio dangerous and seduc- 
tive ambition of building up a colossal fortune in no time, 
lie took into bis foolish bead some belief of his having been 
born under a lucky star, and predestim'd to immense Avealth. 
I have been told, that he thought nothing in Avhich ho em- 
barked could fail ; and that bo Avas in the habit of encouraging 
timid speculators to join in a hazardous scheme by saying, 
AvItb infatuated assurance, “Throw your doubts to the Avinds. 
AVhy I am in it : the thing mmt succeed.” But Tom’s lucky 
star turned out a treacherous Will-o’-tlie-Avisp, Avbichledhira 
considerably out of his depth, and sunk him in irremediable 
quagmires of difficulty. The Avliole City was electrified one 
fine morning to hear that “ Morlcy and Fletcher” Avere in 
the Gazette. Their liabilities were enormous, and several 
smaller firms fell with them. Tom had been itt much too great 
haste to get rich to ho careful of his own means ; and several 
disgraceful transactions came out in the examinations before 
the court. Mr. Morloy was heart-broken ; this close to a 
long and honourable career, this assassination of his good 
name and his credit, almost killed him. Nellie wrote to mo 
in their distress, and begged my help, which, indeed, I was 
only too glad to give. But nothing wfis saved out of the 
wreck : Tom Fletcher was pehniless, and Mr, Morloy had 
nothing left but Ms wife’s fortune, which had been settled 
on his daughter. They left the hofiso in Great Walton 


Street therefore, and Avent to reside in a small cottage at 
some miles from liondon, near Richmond. 

One might have thought that this catastrophe Avould 
have opened Mr. Morhsy’s eyes to Tom Fletcher’s miscon- 
duct; but instead of that, ho only seemed more than over 
bound up in his interests. This Avas the period of the rail- 
way mania; and Tom turned sharebroker. With his natural 
geniys for gambling, ho made his thousands one day and 
his tens of thousands another, and has said since that at one 
period he did not know Avhat he Avas Avorth. Mr. Morley 
himself was bitten by the popular frenzy, but not until the 
bubble was on the point of bursting. He drew Nellie’s little 
fortune out of the funds, and entrusted it to Tom to double; 
but Tom, aware that the golden day Avas at an end, and 
having realised nothing out of his speculative gains, took 
possession of hi.s poor old uncle’s money, and decamped. 
This was the cruellest bloAV of all: but no pursuit Avas made 
after him. Mr. Morley only said : “l^^t the graceless S(;omi- 
drel go ; he was my sister’s son ;” and ho escaped accordingly. 

VIII. 

My Ncllio Avas a gem. Instead of pretending to think I 
might wish to break olT our engagement as some would have 
done, she showed a perfect confidence in me, and Avvotc : 
“Dear Richard, you are my only hope; will yon come to 
me? My poor father is almost mad, and I knoAv not on - 
which hand to turn. But you will not fail me, Avill you, 
Richard?” Directly I got that pitiful little letter, I })Ostcd 
off to Woodside, where they were living, glad in my heart, 

I believe, that they had only mo to look to. 

I mot them walking in the sunshine on the road outside 
their garden. Nellie’s arm supported her father, Avhose bent 
head and uncertain gait betrayed how terribly ho had been 
shaken by recent disasters. I saw them some minutes be- 
fore they perceived me, and had time to observe Nellie’s 
face, which, pale though it was, shoAvod no traces of anxiety. 

1 cannot tell you how proud 1 felt to know what a sincere 
faith she had in me ; and seeing it so Jiappily expressed in 
the midst of real troubles was better than all. When she 
saAV mo coining towards them haHtily, a brilliant colour 
flew into her face, and slic put out her hand long before I 
Avas within reach, as if, dear sonl, she were catching at a 
forlorn hope. “ I knoAv you would conic, Kicliai'd,” said she ; 
and then to her father, “Father, here is Mr. Richard Far- 
querson come to see 3mu, and to ask after your health.” 

My Tvind old benefactor lifted up bis face, and liMd out a 
trembling hand. “ I am very glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,” said he. “ It is a fine morning out in the fields. 
My daughter and I arc breathing the air for the first time 
to-day. Have you Avalked far?” 

“It is Richard Farquersou, father,” reiterated Ellen, 
slightly raising her voice. “An old friend, father; not a 
now one.” 

“Richard Farquersou, is it? I rornemher his father. 
There are great changes, sir, since then. We Avill go home, 
Nellie ; perhaps INIr. Farquerson -^ould like to sit doAvn and 
rest a short time.” lie mnnibled his Avords indistinctl,y, 
and his thoughts seemed all astray. I Avas most painfully 
shocked to see this fine mind so unstrung, and to see Ellen’s 
eyes fill with tears as she listened to him. Wc turned back, 
and all entered thy house together^ Ellen led tlio Avay to a 
little parlour overlooking the garden, and Mr. Morley sat 
him down in a great chair by tlie Avindow. As I removed 
my hat, he looked at me earnestly, and a dull red suffused 
his face. He remembered me then, and appeared ciub^- 
rassed ; but suddenly catching at another idea, ho said in 
his old strong voice : “ You knoAv m^’’ nephew, 'loin Fletcher, 
my sister Rosie’s son? Well, sir, lie has robbed his poor 
old uncle 1 Ho has taken his last penny, and left him to 
starve with his daughter.” 

“Not Avhilc I live, Mr. Morlcy,” said L Ellen came and . 
stood by me ; she Avas very pale, and trembled excessively. 
“Listen to Richard, father,” said she. And then I spoke, 
and asked him to give me Nellie. The old man began to cry. 
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** Don’t, father, don’t; yon break my hdart,” supplicated 
my dear girl. Look at Richard, and speak to him.” 

“Would you have believed it of Tom Fletcher, sir? I loved 
that lad as if he had been my own son ; I did indeed, sir.” 

“ JM me be your son, Mr. Morley ; let me pay you back 
one tithe of the great debt I owe you.” 

“ Nellie has not sixpence, Richard Farquerson.” 

I was only too glad to take her as therp she stood clad 
in her simple cotton gown and her fresh maiden beauty. I 
drew her to my side, and put my arm round her ; while she 
leant her face on my shoulder to hide the tears that would 
come. When Mr. Morloy saw us standing thus, ho under- 


stood all. “ She is a good girl, Richard Farquerson ; mind 
you use her well,” said ho tremulottsly. “ If I have said 
any thing harsh before, I beg yeur pardon heartily, sir, I 
was mistaken ; I was deceived.” 

“Don’t say another word; this moment cancels all,” 
cried I. 

And so Nellie and 1 were married ; and she has been to 
me for nearly ten years the best, truest, kindest wife that 
ever man had. Mr. Morley lived with us long enough to see 
four of you about his knees ; and then died in his daughter’s 
arms very happily and contentedly, as you all know. And 
that is all I can tell you of my fortune, children. 



A WORKMAN'S WINDOW-BLIND. 




CQRRES^PNDteNCK. 

.f — - 

1 HOPE you will not think me presumptuous 
in addressing you on a trifliiig Home affair 
that will perhaps be interestiiig to your readers, 
should you think it worthy of notice. The 
subject is a blind for tl^p window of a work- 
man B cottage. You well know that there are 
in use in evdVy house blinds up as far as the 
tofii of the first row of panes — some of wood, 
some of wire, cane, calico, &;c., and some of 
plants growing; it is on the last of these that 
I wish especially to speak, so far as relates to 
growing them in a manufacturing town. My 
house^ is situated in the midst,. pf cotton- 
factories and chemical works ; ani il am de- 
lighted that I have not only overcome the 
difficulty of growing healthy plants, but that 
they answer every puipose of a blind, simply by 
a modification of your illustration on window- 
oniament, — a modification that' is adapted to 
the purse and ingenuity of pearly every 
wprking-man. I enclose a sketch. [Upon 
, tlus sketch our drawing is founded. Ed.] 
By it you will see that it is merely a slight 
wooden frame erected on the window-sill, and 


glazed; the window forms one side, so that it makes a 
sort of Wardian case. It is so constructed that you can 
slide the sash up and down as usual to clean it and the 
plants. You will observe, too, that I have put a small foun- 
tain inside, supplied with water from a box placed on the 
window-sill above ; a gallon of water lasting three or four 
hours, continually running. I may here mention the plants 
that I grow to perfection in it, viz. crocuses, hyacinths, 
primroses, snowdrops, ferns (of native growth), mosses of 
all kinds, wood-sorrel, ivy, musk, and fairy-rose. I may also 
mention a circumstance worthy of notice. It is a custom 
very common in Manchester to buy a bunch of flowers in 
the market on Saturday ; but you will see them quite faded 
by Monday. Now if they are put into this case, they will 
keep very well for a week ; I have kept some sorts fresh for 
a fortnight. The ivy is a piece I got, about four inches long, 
from an old crumbling ruin about twelve months back, and 
it is now about two yards long, and looks green both winter 
and summer. Some of my ferns are small roots brought 
home in a glass ginger-beer bottle when on a Whitsuntide 
ramble to Bolton Abbey. 

When the case could not he made outside, it would only 
deprive the interior of about ten inches of room tC have it 
inside. Make i* the breadth of the window, and so that no 
can g at in. T. N., Makohbstmi. 

A CHKtsT^ Nvmbeii m in preparation, of toAicA 
full particulars will he duly announced. Among its contents 
Ml he “The Wife’s Porteait,” a Christmas Tale in four 
1 Chapters^ hy Westland Marston. ^ 

I In tU current Number of the same weeh will he eommmeed 
I a Tale hy Shirley Brooks, Author of Aspen Qmrt^ **Mi88 
Violet her Offers;^ and which wUl extend through 
several Numbers, 
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DELAKOCHE. 


“ Thk Death of Queen Elizabeth,*’ which serves as frontig- 
pioce to our present number, had been prepared to exem- 
plify the works of a great living artist in France. 

NVo look at its composition, then turn the page, and, that 
page becomes a barrier between the living and fho dead ! 

While the engraving was in course of preparation, the 
great master, of whose original picture it is the record, has 
suddenly died. He has just boon bgrne to his last home 
by that phalanx of men — writers, savana^ painters, sculp- 
torfi, musicians, and certain statesmen — who arc never absent 
when one of their brethren, even the humblest, calls them 
ar(jund his tomb. To a funeral they arc more faithful than 
to the gayest feast ; neither business, nor pleasure, nor even 
ill-health, can prevent them from rendering the last honours, 
or uttering the last sad farewell to the dead. It is indeed 
a very noble and touching spectacle to see the long file of 
uncovered heads, whose fine and powerful developments 
bespeak the elect amongst tho great intelligences of the 
Frcneli metropolis, following in bowed-down reverence the 
bier of a hrotliiir or a sister artist or poet, and giving the 
saerifiee of their time to tho lioart, as tliey stand in unre- 
strained sorrow around tho open grave of one of their 
bretliren. 

These funereal and melancholy solemnities have of late 
followed each other in too rapid succession in Taris. In 
little more than a year these Same groups of monmers may 
have been seen winding tbrougb the thickly-crowdcd and 
undulating avenues of tho c<mielery of Montmartre, and 
standing at the graves of Madame do Girardin, of David 
d’Angers, of Adolphe Adam, and now, of tho distinguished 
and lamented Delaroclie. 

lie has been taken from his t'wo young orphan boys, from 
his admiring pupils and his numerous friends, unexpectedly, 
although his liealth has long been dchoate and vacillating. 
It received a shock in tho death of his young wife, %vhich 
was the signal, although long since given, of his own de- 
cease. She was the only child of Horace Vernet, ajid was 
the idol, as well as the ideal, of her husband; and never, 
from tho time of Beatrice, has poet or painter dreamed of a 
purer model. Her features are portrayed in tho luiad of 
“8aint Cecilia,” iu tliat of “An Angel,” in “A Madonna,” 
in “A Mother’s Joys;” hut Ikt most perfect resemblance 
is in the Hemicycle of the Ecole dcs Jknnx Arts^ under the 
symbolical figure of Gothic Architecture. 

J’aul Delaroclie w’as one of the many who rose fi'om an 
oljscure origin, and who, after battling with necessity iu all 
its shapes, succeeded in acquiring honours, reiiutation, and 
fortune. He eai’ned tlicra most legiHmatcly by working out 
with continuity and conscience his own personal tastes and 
tendencies ; by thinking, reading, feeling, and. observing, not 
with tho schooled eye of a follower, hut by faking tho initia- 
tive in a new order of ideas and of study. Delarocho wa.s 
the first who deserted the school of David, with its antique 
and classic subjects, and who inaugurated that which is 
called the romantic^ school ; that is, the choice df subjects 
drawn from events and personages of modern tiiiics. It is 
to England and English literature tliat French art owes 
principally this discnthralmcnt from tho frigid laws of 
classic art. The works of Shakspeare, of Scott, and of 
Byron, were, at the commenecnient of tho career of Dela- 
voche, read and revelled in by evety young lover of litera- 
ture in the French capital, and exercised a constant influ- 
ence on French authors. The commotion they produced was 
carried into art, and romanciam was tho order of tho day. 

All tho early paintings of Dolaroche prove how much he 
was attracted by English literature, and that he was influ- 
enced by the same idea which caused Scott to teach his- 
tory through romance. 

One of his earliest pictures exhibited, and which at- 
tracted impatient crowds to the spot •where it hung, Was 
tho “Execution of Lady Jane Grey,” She is represented 


iu all her beauty and innocence, with bandage J eyes, stretch- 
ing forth her hand to find the block on which she would 
lay her young and lovely head. The pathos of the scene is 
felt at a glance ; and the picture extorted admiration even 
from those critics who opposed, with all the spirit of party, 
tho then new school, 

* “ The Children of Edward” was another theme taken by 
Paul Delaroclie from English history ; and perhaps may bo 
reckoned amohgst the most perfect of his works. The young 
princes are sitting on an old carved-oak bed. They are iu 
close contact with each other iu their forlorn youth. Tho 
youngest has an illuminated missal iu his hands ; but his 
eyes are turned away, as if some strange and siiiis.ter sound 
had diverted his attention. A lurid light scon under the 
chink of tho door seems to give a reason for the fear written 
on his knit brow ; while the loving and true instinct of a 
little spaniel, which is watching tliat light in an attitude of 
surprise and terror, sliows that danger is near. Nothing, 
however, draws tho elder brother Edward from bis fixed mc- 
lanclK)l3^ His coming fate is written on bis pallid death- 
like face ; tho fair eyelashes half cover his dark eye, heavily 
borne down by bis weary prison-life, llis whole figure, 
his pendent legs and arms, have lost all elasticity, and he 
seems to have sat motionless since he last sought to wile 
away the hours in hacking, with boyish awkwardness, his 
name on tho oaken bedstead, “King Edward V.” The two 
heads arc finely contrasted ; tlie linen of tho bed, its hang- 
ings, the oak panelings, and the whole story, have reality 
and truth in them. 

“ Miss Macdonald and tho Pretender,” “ Cromwell con- 
templating tho remains of Charles I. in his coflin,” “Charles 
I. insulted by soldiers in tho house of Cotton,” “Jeanne 
d’Arc interrogated in her prison by tho Bishop of Winches- 
ter,” “Strafford, on his way to execution, receiving the bless- 
ing of Archbishop Laud,” with tho “Last moments of Queen 
Elizabeth,” show how much tho mind of tlie artist was at- 
tracted by the tragic scenes of English history. „ They aro 
all chrfa-tVay^re in which many distinct qualities meet — 
truth, linisli, and elegance in the details ; noble and elevated 
expression in tlio figures ; and a poetic feeling sulFusing as 
u itli an atmosphere the whole. 

i Tho “ Queen Elizabeth” is a picture of the largest dimen- 
sions that Delaroclie ever painted ; but therein is not its 
merit. That is seen in the mode in which he has treated his 
subject. If he had wished to write a moral with his pencil 
oil tlic vanity of earthly power and grandeur, he could 
hardly have done so in more vivid and effective language. 

The Queen’s state at this period was thus described by 
the French ambassador Beaumont in his letters to Paris : 
“It is certain that a deep melancholy is visible in her coun- 
leiiaiice and actions. . . . Slie will take no medicine, nor can 
she be persuaded to go tb" bed. For the last two days she 
has been sitting on cushions on the floor, neither rising nor 
lying down ; her fingers almost always in her mouth, her 
eyes open and fixed on the ground.” 

There she lies, that mighty queen of England, on silken 
cushions it is true, but very low. Tho varied draperies of 
velvet and enniue, of fine lace and lawn, which envelop 
her, cannot conceal the lank withered limbs beneath, nor 
the crown those thin gray hairs, nor the' rows of costly 
pearls the faded wrinkled neck. She is dying, but in anger. 
Her queenly command has been disobeyed, and the dearest 

wish of her woman’s heart frustrated Her own royal 

signet, which would have saved her favourite Essex, if it 
had not been detained by the faithless Lady Salisbury, is 
brought back to her ; and she, the queen, is as impotent to 
rccal him to life as to repeal her own death-warrant. Her 
ruffled features bespeak her powerless fury while she ex- 
claims, “ God may forgive her, but I never will !” and yet 
she is about to appear at that bar where she will have to ai^* 
swer for the death of Mary of Scotland. 

The picture is full of suggestion, and speaks to the 
thought as well as to tho eye. The head of tho queen is 
very characteristic. There is much skill in tho position in- 
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to which her figure is thrown. There ia nothing of studied 
attitude in it, but it is truthful as difiicult in its drawing. 
Some liardjioss of outline may be traced in the heads of her 
women, who are standing behind her, feeling or feigning 
grief for their dying mistress. The carl has a fine head, and 
the personages in the background have the bearing of func- 
tionaries of a court. The mass of light thrown on the prin- 
cipal figure has nice gradations, and joins, by intermediate 
colours, the dark background. Paul Delarocbe in this pic- 
ture, as in many others, shows himself a master of a great 
difficulty in the distinction of the nature of w/iite draperies, 
which he paints most carefully. The colouring of this, as 
of most of his paintings, is energetic, sober, and, although 
without glowing vivacity, not deficient in harmony. He I 
does not take rank high as a colourist. In that respect, as 
in other characteristics, he stands apart from any class or 
school. 

'I Vo pictures, which are pendants, and which are known 
in every capital in Europe by the very beautiful mezzotinto 
engi-avings which have reproduced them, have still higher 
qualities than any of the preceding, and show Delarochc’s 
prolific invention, and in this instance, par exception^ his 
success in colour. These are tlie "Death ofMazarin” and 
" Bichclieu conducting Cinq Mars to execution.” They are 
two pages of French history, with ample annotations. The 
wily cruel Kichclieu, himself almost dying, and on whose 
face is read " the ruling passion strong in death,” is gliding 
in his gilded bark down the brijliant Ithone, towing after 
him another vessel, in which liis victim Cinq Mars is seated, 
at whose execution the cardinal intends himself to preside at 
Lyons. The gorgeous sunlit river-scene, so bright and pure, 
and the rich habits of tlic gay courticr»»in Richelieu’s barge, 
contrast powerfully with the two principal j)ersonages — the 
one pallid in his terror, the other placid in his triumphant 
cruelty. 

In the pendant to " Ilichelicu,” it is Mazarin, — another 
of those priest-ministers who governed France at that period 
of its history with .such subtle sway. He, too, is dying, 
but on a bed of dowij, cheating the approach of death by 
playing cards. Ho is surrqyunded by courtiers and ladies, 
amongst whom are his seven famous nieces, whom he sent 
for from Italy to make their fortunes under his own eye ; 
— girls of low origin and of no education, but who, once in 
France, soon learnt the courtUaneries of the palace. Their 
ambition was equal to that of their uncle, while their rich 
Italian beauty aided them iu making the first and noblest 
alliances in the French court. It is said that the princes 
who derogated from their rank by marrying the nieces, did 
BO to secure the protection of the all-powerful uncle; and, as 
said the Prince do Conti to one of his friends who reproached 
him for the misalliance, "It is the cardinal I married.” 

" The Murder of the Duke do Guise” is another subject 
taken from the dark history of France, and treated by the 
master with a Shakspearian hand in dramatising the event. 
The dead body of the duke lies extended at full length in 
one side of the picture. The aggregation of murderers is on 
the opposite side, amongst whom is the mean King Henry 
who has instigated the crime. What is seen and felt at a 
glance is, that the moral strength and majesty is with the 
corpse ; its expression, even in death, is " sovereign sway 
Yind mastordom.” In all that group, combined of assassins 
and a sneaking king, there are weakness, pusillanimity, and 
baseness ; — and thus Delarocbe has so wielded that powerful 
weapon in art, expression, that ho lias given by it the power 
of life to death. On the brow of the Duke de Guise ought 
to be written, 

^ E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

There is one other work to which we must refer. Those 
who know the magnificent engraving by Henriquet Dupont 
will acknowledge that that work^s in itself a host — the 
Hcmicyclo of the Ecole des Beaux Art$t the largest fresco- 
painting which exists, and which occupied four years of the 
life of Paul Delarocbe* 


It was like a great public calamity, that terror which burst 
upon I^aris one day in the month of last December. " The 
Mcok des Beaux Arte is on fire 1’* " Paul Delaroche’s fresco 
is reduced to ashes !” There was a panic from one barrier 
to the other. The people knew the Hemicycle of the Ecole 
dee Beaux Arts, Happily alarm exaggerated the misfortune, 
and that magnificent painting, although burnt and defaced, 
was not destroyed. Artists of talent have been for several 
months engaged in its restoration. They perform their task 
con amoref for the love of the master, and for the love of art. 
It was 'confidently hoped that when they had restored its 
subordinate parts, Delarocbe himself would have completed 
the work by repainting the heads. Providence has not per- 
mitted the realisation of this hope ; but Delarocbe has left 
a reduced copy by himself of this celebrated painting, from 
which, as well as from the engraving of Henriquet Dupont, 
the heads can bo restored. 

The subject of this magnificent fresco is Poetry and the 
Fine Arts. These noble themes have their personifications 
in those gi*cat men who have given them their material form 
in picture or in poem. All those mighty names that have 
covered England, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
and Flanders, with their glorious works stand grouped, not 
formally yet with precision, in this hemicycle. Three cen- 
turies full of genius 1 There are women too, as symbols of 
history and architecture, — beautiful forms and divine faces ; 
fit themes for Dante and Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso, in 
whose company they mingle ; models for Raphael and Cor- 
reggio, brilliant enough to be those of Titian and Veronese, 
fair enough to sit for Rubens and Vandyke, gentle and lovely 
as the wife of the great master who has displayed to our 
eyes genius en inasse, and beauty in its noblest and most 
perfect aspect. 

This admirable fresco is with one accord pronounced to 
be the chef-d'oeuvre of Delarocbe. I’hero is so much breadth 
iu its composition, that the eye takes in the ensemble at once ; 
and so much cleaimcss and precision throughout each part, 
that it becomes a delight to study the portrait of each 
figure, the costume aiid evciy detail of character. 

A hundred other works might be named of tins inde- 
fatigable master. Like Ingres and a few other fellow-arlists, 
he had not exhibited his pictures for several years, owing to 
over-susceptibility, and what was certainly a very blamable 
impatience of criticism. It was only in his studio that his 
works were seen by a chosen few; so that many of his pic- 
tures arc less known to his^fellow-citizen8 than to the more 
favoured amateurs of different capitals in Europe. 

The physiognomy of Delarocbe had something of the old 
Roman and Stoic combined, — a great regularity of noble 
features with much severity of expression. Severity, too, 
belonged to liis character, though tempered by a kind heart. 
His forehead was lofty and expansive ; his eye dark, and often 
veiled by melancholy or dissatisfaction. He was cold and 
reserved in mailer ; indeed, his disposition seemed scarcely 
in keeping with the fervid romancism of which be was the 
early apostle, and showed him more of the reformer than the 
impetuous revolutionist. 

His was a life of labour, study, and progress. He never, 
to his last moments, wearied of his pencil; and his capacious 
forehead hinted an almost cxhaustless power of creation. Ho 
dies at fifty-nine, having crowded into thirty-nine years of 
I occupation the labours of a century for any ordinary artist- 
! life. He loaves a rich and encouraging example to his nu- 
I morous pupils, and a noble heritage to his orphan children. 


HOW TO ENJOY A COLD. 
BV STEPHEK LEiail HUNT. 


Arr-CHOol — ^In spite of the utmost provocation to discontent, 
we have an immense notion of making the best of all things ; 
not mere difficulties and annoyances, but grievous bodily 
affiictions, no matter what : 
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** Look always on tho sunny side, — 

’Tis wise and bettor far ; 

And safer throuffh life’s cares to glide 
Beneath hope^s beaming star. 

. Tho springs of rosv laughter lie 
Close by tho well of fears ; 

Yet why should merry fancies die 
Drown’d in a flood of tears ?” 

Why indeed ? even though, as now, they — that is, the tears 
—arc rolling involuntarily down our cheeks in all the incor- 
rigible exuberance of what people foolishly and nonsensically 
call “ a bad cold." A “ capital cold" it would be, if they did 
but know how to enjoy it. Christmas-parties, balls, and 
pantomimes will afford ample opportunity ; and therefore wo 
venture to offer a few suggestions, hoping at least to deserve 
the thanks of our readers. 

First, let us observe, as regards all kinds of illness gene- 
rally, and colds in particular, that people arc ever prone to 
make the worst, instead of tho best of them. The greatest 
soother of sickness is patience ; and the wisest thing that all 
persons can do, when suffering pain, cither acute or other- 
wise, is to endeavour to forget it ; simply because the mere 
effort, earnestly made and persevered in, will materially 
assist whatever more direct and efficient means may be 
adopted to got rid of it. Brooding over any bodily suffering 
only givesdt encouragement, inasmuch as the mind is then 
actively assisting and aggravating tho ailment of tho body ; 
but let us make the most of a temporary cessation from the 
infliction, and there is a probability of its being dispelled 
altogether- Now tho pleasure of getting rid of pain is un- 
deniable ; and having achieved that, tho best thing wo can 
do to render tho cessation permanent, is to enjoy sound 
sleep, which, though a very simple and ordinary gratifi- 
cation at other times, becomes now an extreme luxury, such, 
indeed, as we never should have known except for the 
previous suffering. The same may bo said of many of the 
remedies used for tho alleviation of pain: a hot bath, local 
applications of an exceedingly cold nature, or a delicious 
draught for cooling fever and quenching thirst, — a draught 
like that of hook and soda-water. 

Worthy of Xerxes tho groat king," 

and not to be equalled by “ sherbet sublimed with snow." 

Hero, then, we have a positive pleasure that could not 
bo enjoyed unless wo were ill ; and we now proceed to show 
how, bearing in mind the broad theory applicable to all 
kinds of illness, a cold in particular may be rendered a 
source of tho greatest gratification. 

You have one all over you, as “ violent" as may be — one 
that is not to be sneezed at, that will confine you to your 
bed, compel you to take medicine, and restrict you to broth 
and barley-water. There you are, then, ill— happy fellow 1 — 
very ill ! You have not the least conception how much you 
are to be envied. Tho mere fact of being i© such a con- 
dition renders you an object of interest and anxiety. Every 
body in tho house is ready to wait upon you, and all you 
have to do is to lie still and enjoy your bed, while other 
people are bustling about indoors or out of doors all day, 
undergoing the fatigue and irksomeness of their ordinary 
avocations. You are ill j you are to do nothing, not even 
to got up to breakfast, but to have it brought to you in bed, 
— occasionally a very welcome indulgence, even in warm 
weather, and a positive luxqry in winter, when the coldness 
of the mornings, evinced by artistic delineations of frost bn 
the window-panes, often suggested to you tho idea that to 
have a fire for tho grate, and a cup of chocolate for yourself 
while tho fire was burning up, would be a very pardonable, 
xf not commendabloi delectation. Now you, are not only 
compelled to revel in it, but are made an object of sympathy 
on that account ; it is so very lamentable to see you propped 
up with pillows, and cosily encased in a warm shawl around 
the tmoat and shoulders. You are not to be hurried over 
your bre^ast; there are no engagements to fulfil; the 
note you have despatched implies an exemption from them 
all. You have notliing to think of but the enjoyment of 


your chocolate aforesaid, or perhaps tea and muffins, which 
you may munch and sip as leisurely as you please, while 
reading a magazine or newspaper. At last breakfast is over, 
and you have become tired of reading ; down go tho pillows 
to their usual position, and after some gentle hand has 
smoothed and placed them comfortably, you sink back upon 
them overwhelmed by a delightful sense of mental and 
bodily indolence. What a blessing it is to have escaped the 
ordeal of shaving, even for one morning! only think of that; 
and remember also, how the warmth of the bed will en- 
courage the growth of your beard, compelling you, of course, 
to send for tho barber when you have got well enough to 
leave your room again. Hark! there’s a knock at the street- 
door — somebody you don’t want to see, probably: “Master’s 
very poorly, and obliged to keep his bed.” Ha, ha I keep his 
bed, eh ? no such thing ; it’s tho bed that keeps him — snug 
and warm, and in a blessed state of freedom from all anno}'- 
ancc. Every body is agreed that you arc very poorly, and 
are not to bo disturbed about any thing. You complacently 
abandon yourself to the idea, nestle your head luxuriously 
in the pillow, pull the bed-clothes over your chin, and resign 
yourself to a delightful doze. You awake feverish perhaps, 
and thirsty. Well, there is some barley-water at your bed- 
side, delicately flavoured with a little Icmon-juicc and sugar, 
— a sort of primitive punchy pleasant to tho palate, and not 
at all likely to prove provocative of headache. You raise 
a tumblerful to your lips, and drink with intense gusto. 
What a pleasure it is ! well worth the infliction of the worst 
of colds. To that alone you are indebted for the intense en- 
joyment of such a simple beverage ; — but you ai*e so feverish, 
you say ; so much the better. 

Now just endeavour to rccal to mind the wildest fiction, 
cither in prose or poetry, that you have ever read — something 
very pleasing and highly imaginative : a fairy-tale will be 
as good a thing as any. Go to sleep thinking of it, and 
you will dream — dream, said wo ? Wo were wrong, for the 
fiction will become a glorious reality, as complete as any 
opium-eater ever realised I But, alas, you wake once more, 
and return to the vulgar commonplaces of mundane exist- 
ence ! A sharp rap at tho bedroom-door makes you further 
conscious that you have been revelling in what is termed 
a delusion; but never mind, reality has its enjoyments, 
and hero comes some one to console you for tho loss of tho 
ideal — another corporeality like yourself — intent on feeding 
you with chicken-broth and boiled custai’d; much more 
substantial fare than the fairies would have set before you, 
and extremely enjoyable now that you are ill, though at 
any other time you would have rejected it as insipid. 0, 
it’s a fine thing is a bad cold for teaching people not to let 
the palate become vitiated by luxurious living 1 “Very 
nice," eh? but you would “have liked a basin of mulla- 
gatawny better, and some winc-sauco with the pudding." 
Shocking depravity I the pleasures of a cold are simple, and 
you must learn to enjoy them, remembering that the malady 
is one of frequent recurrence. Probably you will remind 
us that you may have to take medicine — and what of that ? 
Many medicines would he found extremely palatable, if we 
were not prejudiced against them. We have seen an infant 
drink cod-liver oil as if it had been milk. Why, what is 
the matter? you have upset all the broth over that beauti- 
fully white counterpane ! It was our fault, but wo did not 
intend to shock you. Come, try the pudding, and do not 
lot your imagination combine any medicinal sauco with it. 
You have eaten it all ; that’s right. 

Now allow us to suggest that a very little ripe fruit will 
not hurt you ; in the winter, a few grapes, roasted apples, 
preserved pears, or sweet oranges ; in tho summer (should 
a cold then visit you) some strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, peaches, apricots, nectarines, or a few slices of melon 
—a variety which will hint to. you that perhaps the best 
time for taking a cold is in the summer, especially as tho 
heat of the weather will enable you to get rid of it when- 
ever you may think proper, while the winter colds some- 
times tend to deny you that privileige. But to return to 
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your present condition : you must not lio there and allow 
your mind to get either into a wearisome state of vacuity 
or unpleasant reflection, f^end for a book from the library 
^ — some novel that you have never read ; and if it is too 
much trouble to read it yourself, got some one to read it 
to you. It is a cui)ital plan always to endeavour to forget 
an illness by means of some quiet and absorbing enjoyment. 
Doubtless you arc fond of musio ; and if you hear any good 
band strike up in the street, wo j-ccommend you by all 
means to detain them. You will get up perhaps in the 
evening, and jiroparo 3^ ourself for a refreshing night’s rc.st 
by having ,your bed niado. Should a friend drop in who 
can give a game of chess or cribbrigo, be sure to avail 
3^oursolf of the opportunity, if you feel inclined for such 
recreation. Do not sit up late, or get into any exciting 
conversation ; but go calmly and t|uiotl,y to bed, take j'^our 
basin of gruel, fliusli with pills or globules according to pre- 
ference, lay your head on the pillow, and go la sleep. To- 
morrow it is most i)robiiblo that you -will bo well, or only 
sufliciently indisposed to render it prudent tbut you sliould 
stop at borne; wdieii you will indulge in a stronger and 
more relishing diet, jiuss the day in a dreamy' state of in- 
activity, or enjoy yourself vivaciously in aii}^ reasonable 
manner you may d<isire. 

Should you tliink ju-oper, reader, to adopt our philosophy, 
you will find that this paper only contains a bare outline of 
tlje enjoynionts or alloviatiojis (if 3^011 prefer that word) to 
be gained from a cold, or any other among the host of ail- 
ments that do not bring with them positive pain ; and even 
among those there is scarcely one, however acute, whieh 
will not admit of some mitigating enjoyment. Finalh’, hd 
us remember, that the mere circumstances of being watclied 
and most carefully tended by those we love, the kindness 
with whieh they b(?ar our j)eevislmess, and the dcsini iiuiy 
display to do every thing they can, cither to diminish our 
Buflbring or to aid our convalescence, arc pleasures that can 
scarcely ho too much valued, not onl}'' because we either 
are or ought to be duly iniprc.sHed witli them at the time, 
but for the further and more substantial reason that they 
become delightful reminiscences and bonds of affectiou for 
the remainder of our lives. 


CIjc llaibirul 
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LIFE OF OOllNELlFS AGRIPPA. 

[Chaijman and Hall.] 

"What do 3’ou know about him, 0 w'cdhinforrned General 
Kcader i “ Not mueli certainly,” replies that amiable many- 
licadod monster, Avith becoming candour ; and then, with bis 
usual unmisgiving s(df satisfaction, be adds, in an olT-liand 
wa}’’, Of course I know that he was a great impostor, pro- 
tending to impossible arts ; and getting money out of peo- 
ple, and honours from princes, for casting nativities, predict- 
ing future events, and searcliing after the Elixir Yitse and 
the Philosopher’s Stone. Besides, 1 know that he was found 
out at last to be a trickster, and Avas disgraced and ruined, 
lie died of starvation, I think.*’ 

Such is the sum and substance of the General Reader’s 
information co'ncerningone of those learned and liigh-soulod" 
philosophers who AA'cre the pioneers of free thought and free 
citiz^ship in Kdrd|)e.' It Avas their patient labour in learn- 
ing, and their inadTtyrdom for teaching what th.e3^ believed to 
be truth, that mi\do the ‘groat sixteenth century the mother 
of the nineteenth.^ 

Mr. MoHey, wrote the tAfe of Palmy and the 
of Jerome Cardan^ has just published a Jjfe of CortteUvs 
Agrijajta^ which we, having some previous knowledge of the 


subject, have read with hearty admiration and interest. 
Paraphrasing a line in Sheridan’s “ Ode to Scandal,” wo 
must apply it to Mr. Motley’s literary works : 

''At every book a reputation livet,** 

Noat such a result is worth writing a hook to attain. All 
authors ai’e not creative geniuses ; but one of the very next 
best things to a new, true, and Original hook, of any kijid, 
is a hook AAdiich destroys error, and restores a man who has 
been maligned to the good opinion and respect of mankind 

In his lAfe of Cornclim Ayrlppa Mr. Morley has dono 
this completely. No one henceforth who reads English can 
blamelessly speak of poor Cornelius as a charlatan and im 
poster. Incited by reading Mr. Morley’s charming hook, 
and to the intent tliat others may bo incited to read it too, 
Avc venture to say a fcAv words about our old favourite. 

It is hard to part Avith a preconception. But if you Avish 
to know Avhat Cornelius Agrippa really Avas, you must begin 
by baniisliing from your mind all ideas oflxim as a grim, his- 
trionic wizard, poking a fLirnacc, or muttering incantations 
over a caldron, — as a Faii.st-likc recluse, silting in a Gothic 
chamber, wearing a dark robe and long beard, with a book 
of magic open beiorc him, a divining-rod in one hand, a cru- 
cible in the other, and tlic Ahracadnhra Avritten on parch- 
ment hanging round his neck. LoA’^ers of JTudibras, too, 
must forget some of Butler’s abuse of the j>/<ewf7o-alc:hemists 
of his day, as well as the passage about Cornelius Avhicli 
contains the lines : 

" Agrippa kept a St3"gian pug, 
r tho garb riiul habit of a dog, 

Q'hat was his tutor ; and tho our 
Road to tho occult philosophei*, 

And taught him subtly to maintain 
All other sciences are vain.” 

It ma3'^, bowev(U', be I’cmeinbcred, mm grano saliSf slneo 
Agrippa did Avrife a remarkable boolroa tho Vanity of Sci- 
ence.y ami Art, and another on Occult Philosophy. Also, 
In? Avas a.s fond of dogs as Charles II. or Anne ol‘ Denmark. 
Moreover, • among his household pots Avas a pretty little 
black dog, called JlfnnHienr, who used to sice]) in iiis bed 
room, sit oxi his stud3^-table, or on his knees Avhilc he rend, 
and play about among his manuscripts at ils pleasure. In 
.short, little Monsieur seems to have been to Agrij)pa Avhut 
Diamond avus to Sir Isaac Newton. 

'I'lie main facts of his lUe are these. He Avas born of 
noble parents, named Von Nettcslicim, in tho then powerful 
and commercial city of Cologne, in the year 148G, jnst three 
years al‘ter tho birth of Raphael. The ingenious compiler of 
Things not Om^rally Known may i)ut among his the 
folloAving piece of infonnation, and its classic^ root. All 
children born Avith their feet foremost Avere called Agrippa 
by the Romans. To this circumstance of his birth Cornel ius 
You Nettesheun owes his surname. At a very early age he 
shoAved great intellectual poAver, and his natural gifts Avere 
improved by the best culture of tho time, especially in lan- 
guages, Printing had only jnst come into i)ractical opera- 
tion ; but there was a press in Cologne, and the young Cor- 
nelius, like all boys wlio love reading, devoured every book 
he could lay his hands on ; aaid as most of these treated 
directly or indirectly of magic, alchemy, and astrology, ho 
read them as he would have read Xc Grand Cyrus in the 
following ccjitury, or tho works of Dickens and Thackeray 
in our own. But when he camo to read for something more . 
than curb sdty or pastime, seeking in books the knowledge 
. most congenial to his own mind, it was to the newly disco- 
vered Greek classics that ho devoted himself, — to them and 
to the Hebrew Bible and Cabala, and tho Christian Fathers* . 
Greek had long boon, in evory sense, a dead language to the 
Latin Cl#Tch. The fall of Constantinople, In 1453, drove 
into Western Europe learned Greeks, who did what modem 
refugees do to earn a livelihood— they taught their language. 
Before he was nineteen, Cornelius seezna to have acquired a 
great deal of the knowledge, false and true, which was then 
to bo got from books; and had mastered all tho personal 
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accomplishments befitting his rank. He then went to the 
court of “ Kaiser Max,” as he was familiarly called, the great, 
rough, jovial, and decidedly clever grandfather of Charles V. 
Ho was sent by him on a mission to Paris ; and there, with 
}>is friend Ijandulph, ho arranged a queer plot for securing 
a part of Spain to Austria. It involved much personal peril 
to himself as a military loader. He was seven years a sol- 
dier in the emperor’s service ; but the life of a scholar was 
his heart’s desire. For this ho strove, while fato'was al- 
Avays adverse. But “conduct is fate,” and Cornelius’s con- 
duct was not calculated to procure him peace and com- 
pcteiico in a university, or any where else, in those days. 
He stood hetv/een two fiercely raging parties. lie was a 
Catholic by education, habit, and instinct, yet be denoxniccd 
bitterly many abuses in his own Cliurcb; bo sympatbised 
V ilh Lutbrr, Melancthon, and Ziiiiiglius, was their personal 
irieiid, yet could not take part altogether with (he Ee- 
IbriiKU'S. Like the bat in the faldc, he was done to death 
between the bc^asts and tlic birds for belonging exclusively 
to iieitlier section of creation. This is the real reason why 
C.-ornelitis Agrippa’s reputation has been so maligned. He 
belonged to no party, therefore no party was interested in 
his defence, and all parties were ready to attack him. 

Ill all minor matters, too, lie socins to have shown want 
of tact and busiricss-liko sharpness in perceiving bow and 
when to do a thing. Ho was just the opposite of his ac- 
quaintance Erasmus, who knew how to keep himself out of 
harm’s way, and to turn every thing to account. 

Cornelius wrote a treatise to prove that w'omon arc by 
nature superior to men, and addressed it to bis patroness 
Margaret, governess of the Nctborlands ; but bo did not 
jjid)lish it till ho had left her service. His work on Occult 
IMulosophy was written when he w’as under twenty-three 
years of age. Magic, in the ordinary sense, is not taught 
ill it ; but the highest and purest religion pervades it. Sfr. 
MorJey says, the text of his “ three books on Occult Science” 
might bo, “In all things have God before your eyes and 
Cornelius concludes the whole work with theso ■words : 

For you only have I written whose souls .are unoorruptod 
and oonliiMiuid in a right way of life ; in whom a cliusto and mo- 
dest inind, a lixith unwavering, ibars Cod au<l worships him ; 
whoso hands aro removed from nil wickodnoss ; who live xvith 
deoeney, sobriety, and modesty -for you only shall bo able to 
find the doctrine set apart for you, and penetrate tho arcana 
hidden among many riddles.” 

]\Ir. IMorley gives a compelidlous account of this work, 
from which a thorough knowledge of its contents may bo 
got. As he truly remarks, “ tho science halts over tho earth, 
but tlio pliilosopliy flics heavenward.” There is much in 
this book of bis to arouse the odium theohgicum. But his 
chief ofTenec against the Church of Rome is in his satirical 
and destructive book on the Vanity of §cicnccs and Arts. 
This was written some years later, after adversity bad 
begun to take the joy and hope out of bis happ}’-, impulsive, 
generous nature. Mr. Morley gives also an abstract of this 
treatise, from which most readers will learn more of what 
Cornelius meant than from the original itself. 

If Cornelius had been bold enough in thought to carry 
out his principles to their legitimate issue,, and firm enough 
ill will to act in accordance with that result, he might safely 
have published this book as a Reformer! As a communi- 
cant of the Church of Rome ho could not publish it without 
bringing a life-long punishment on his head. "It was tine de 
CCS chases quine se pardonnent pas. 

Every body is tired of Galileo, and the half-dozen other 
^eat men whoso stories aro always cited as instances of 
snppressioh exercised by the powers of this 
world against the aiscoverers of a now portion of tho Uni- 
versal ^uth. A rcfei*once to them on the present occasion 
IS so obvious, that we avoid it, and offer Agrippa instead 
as a Btock-martyr But Cornelius differs from them in one 
essential point. They were martyrs, ie was only a victim. 
Martyrdom was endently not Ins vocation ; he did not utter 
his opinions and stake his life for them; lie would gladly j 
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have escap6d tho worldly consequences of exposing what 
he conceived to bo the errors and the corruptions of tho do- 
minant power of his generation. Yet he was far too keen- 
sighted not to bo aware that his work on the Vanity of 
Sciences and Arts dragged the supports from it. He was 
prepared for a sort of circular duel, as ho had hit hard all 
round the cncyclopssdia. Listen to the words of Cornelius 
himself: 

They will all run mo down,” ho snys, in a preface to the 
reader, and conjures up a plcasiint vision of himself, with tlio 
followers of every art .and science clamouring against him, every 
pack with its own cry. Tho obstinate thcosbpliista,” he says 
in his climax, “ will cry mo down for heresy, or compel mo to 
bow down to their own idols. Our scornful magifitmtes xvill de- 
mand of mo a reoHntatioii, and 1 shall bo proscribed under tho 
great soals of tho world support ing men of the Sorbonno; but I 
write this bccanso I sec men pulled up with human kiiowlcdgo 
contemning tho study of tho Scriptures, and giving more hood 
to the maxims of tho philosophora than to the laws of God, More- 
over,” ho ftdrhi, wo hiul that a most detestable custom has 
invaded all or most schools of learning, to swear their disciples 
novuj: to contradict Aristotle, Boethius, Thomas Aquinas, or 
whoever olso may bo their scholastic god, from whom, if there 
bo any that dilfor so much as a luiil’s breadth, him they jiroeloiia 
a scandalous heretic, a criminal against tho holy scionccs, fit 
only to be consumed in fire and flames.” Ho urges, accordingly, 
bis apology, if he should scorn to speak too bitterly against some 
sciences and their professors. “ How impious a piece of tyranny 
it is to mako oaptivo tho wits of students to fixed authors, and 
to deprive their disciples of tho liberty of searching after and fol- 
lowing tho truth 1” 

Is not this admirable? Yet a man Mkc this was accused 
of tho meanest tricks of the charlatans and conjurors of 
that age. A glorious ago it was, for all its errors, — glorious 
througli tho very men xvhom the next low-minded age turned 
into ridicule. In that age, men like Cornelius and his friend.? 
struggled hard to get at truth ; with earnest unworldly minds 
they strove to see through the* tliick Cimmerian darkness 
which bad so long enveloped the I’egioii in which man’s best 
faculties should find exorcise. Their greatest difliculty was 
this, that they liad to find out for thomselves {and for us) 
what was possible and what was inqiossiblc for them, with 
their limited means, to know. Great, noble, pure hearts 1 
How patient and wise with tho best wisdom were many of 
that race of experimental pbilosopbers, now so glibly con- 
demned as visionary cntbusia.sts or mere impostors! How 
many of them worked on througli life unrewarded but by 
the work it.self j and that work but the work of an intellec- 
tual navvy — <ligging out the riibbisb and laying tho foimd- 
ation of tho beautiful palace of science, which is now roar- 
ing its glorious pillars and beginning to reveal its true pro- 
portions to the patient and liiglily-giftcd experimentalists 
of this generation ! The so-called dreams of the alchemists 
may one day bo realised ; and schoolboys in the twentieth 
century may pciTorra with case that transmutation or re- 
duction of metals which was the summum honum of science 
in thq imagination of the wisc.st meu of tho sixteenth. The 
old philosophic alchemists did a good stroke of Ihe^world’s 
work, and the world is beginning to undei-stand it. Use- 
less as most of their labours seem to be, they wore yet in- 
dispensable ; because it is clearly a fiart of the Divine jdan 
for man’s life that should learn with gi'cat pains man}^ 
unnecessary things, in order to ascertain what tilings arc 
really of importance. We forget who was the wise man 
who has said this truth in better language. 

Cornelius was a Rosicrucian ; one of that Christian bro- 
therhood of philosophers who fought wjth all weapons, 
secretly and. openly, against stupidity, ignorance, sensu- 
ality, and worldly vices. The liosicrueiaiijs receive their 
just praise at tho hands of Mr. Morley. They were origin- 
ally real philosophers, actively seeking and communicathig 
wisdom, often folloxving false lights, but doing so with pure 
hearts and lives. 

Cornelius was throe times married. His two first wives 
were all that ho could destrCr tliough the ibst Wi» tho 
superior woman. His last wife was bad in every way, and 
he was obliged to divorce her. By the two first ho had 
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children. Through his opponents, the dignitaries of the Ro- 
man Church, he was deprived of fevery appointment which 
ho was able to obtain by his learning and uncommon en- 
dowments. priven from city to city, without moans of 
supporting his motherless children, embittered by the cruel 
rnalevolehco of his foes, Cornelius, during the last years of 
his life, is a melancholy testimony to the instability of hu- 
iiian fortune. He died alone, qf care and want, away from 
his children, and ignorant (as the world is to this day) of 
what was to become of them. A scurrilous epitaph was in- 
scribed by the monhs on his tombstone at Grenoble. 

Cornelius appears to great advantage in his .domestic 
and social relations. Ilis friends and his wives lo'frod and 
honoured him above all men. A pretty picture of his hou^ 
hold may be eonjured up by reading the following passage 
in Mr. Morloy’s book. How much it tells .of the goodncl&s 
and affectionate disijosition of the philosopher I *> 

'' While Agiippa was ftway from hojno attending a wealthy 
patient dangerously ill at Mechlin, his secretary wrote* home- 
nows to liira. HU little wife — ^no rare thing in those days — 
could neither write nor road. Tho tone of these letters, in which 
oven tho scribe writes affcctionatoly, shows how peacefully and 
pleasantly hU home was ordorod. Let us dwell upon it, for it 
IS tho last glimpse of his happiness that wo shall have. Tho 
wife liad heon in weak health sinco her last confinement. ‘All 
is safe at homo, ’ ran ono of tho reports ; ‘ your wife bocomos 
stronger aad stronger every hour; tho children arc happy, 
chirrup, laugh, and grow. Mary,’ (tliat was tho nume, called 
in tho household Mary tho Greater; there was another little 
maid, called by her master Mary tlio Loss) ‘ Mary sedulously 
watches over your wife's health ; Tarot, Fran 25 a, Musa, with the 
concubines,’ (those are hU dogs) ‘day and night make them- 
Bolvos hoard, and threaten torture against thieves ; but they trot 
so constantly about the lawn that I fear lest they be changed 
from dogs to garden deities, or husbandmen, or at any rate, phi- 
losophers, —that is to say, of the academic sort. For tho rest of 
tho company here, the nurse nurses ; Hercules* (n man-servant) 

‘ is horouloan ; Aurelius works in tho laboratory. A 11, in fact, 
goes well. I sot at rest your notary, who came bore in your 
name. I wonder that you did not give mo any kind of hint about 
him. Ever^ thing else I have done to tho host of my ability. 
Your wife bids mo write this that you may address yourself . 
an easier mind to tho lioaling of your patient, and be able to 
come back to her tho sooner. Sho wishes you fortune, hoaltf 
and all tho happiness you ask, and dosiros to bo very much com- 
mended to you, Agrippa replied in the same tone,— these letters 
were passing in the middle of July, — especially inquired about 
the progress of a slow distillation that he had left behind him to' 
bo watched carefully in his laboratory, and, in a postscript, said 
that if the young servant to be sent by the master of the oratory 
oame, he was either to be received into the house, or sent to him 
at Mechlin. ‘Your most ancient wife, Mary tho Greater, and 
tho host of dogs salute you,’ was the answer. ‘ We were on the 
point of Hitting down to dinner when your note was brought: 
how swoot it made tho dinner of your little wifo it is beyond mv 
speech to tell.’ ” n j 

Who can believe, after reading such things, that Comelins 
Agnppa was a man whose memory the world should will- 
ingly let die? His was not a very great and original mind; 
but he was a philosopher and a truth-seeker. He was not 
a man yflio practised the arts necessary to succeed in the 
world, and be honoured of men. 
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Embni), by whose cancelling hand did fate forgive 
Her debtor, and rescrib^ her stem award, — 

0, with that happier light wherein I live 
May alHhine after-years be shnned and starred 1 
May God, to whom my dkily bliss I give 
In tribute, add.it to thy day's reward, 

^d mine unenrrent joy may'st thou receive 
^Celestial sterling 1 Ay, and thou shalt thrive 


Even by my vanished woes : for as the sea 
Renders its griefs to heaven, which fall in rains 
Of sweeter plenty on the happy plains, 

So have my tears exhaled ; and may it bo, 

That from tho favouring skies my lifted pains 
Descend, 0 friend, in blessings upon thee ! 


THE WEDDING-DRESS. 

By marguekije a. power, 

AUTHOn 0» “ BVKLTN FOBESTKE.” 


“ So tho year’s done with 1 
(Love me /or ever!) 

All March begun with, 

April’s endoavowr ; 

May-wreaths that bound me 
June needs must sever ; 

Now snows fall around me, 

Quenching June's fever 
(Lorn me for ever!)" 

“ Av, love me for ever!” The poor soul closed the book that 
lay open on her knee, and, through tears that mado the 
landscape swim, looked out of tho lattice by wliich she was 
sitting. 

It was early autumn — autumn at the time it is sobered 
but not yet saddened by the thought that winter is coming. 
From the casement, round which clustered heavy masses of 
odorous clematis, spread, in tho foreground, a little lovely 
garden, checkered with sun and shade and glowing flowers, 
among which the brown bees roamed all through the bright 
hours, while beyond, a broad, blue, distant landscape stretched 
itself away to the far horizon. 

In the quiet room within all was hushed and still as 
without ; such a pretty room, so English, so peaceful, so 
homely, yet with such a touch of elegance in its simple old- 
fashioned arrangements. Its polished oak furniture, its dark 
wainscoting, its Indian china cups and bowls, its wide fire- 
place with steel dog-irons, its deep latticed windows, — all 
belonged to a time gone by, and yet all were kept in a state 
of neatness and careful preservation, that mado them as fit 
for service as on the day of their completion. 

In a corner, tho tall clock ticked its “ever never, never 
ever ” drowsily ; a blackbird sat still on his perch ; a great 
tabby cat^ that had long ago given over glaring at him, 
subdued, as it seemed, by the passionless atmosphere of the 
place, lay winking with her paws tucked under her; and tho 
very flies ceased to buzz and torment as they are wont to 
do in autumn, once they get within the stilly precincts of 
the room. 

And outwardly quiet as the rest sat its mistress, looking 
out with unseeing eyes towards the horizon. 

She was one of those women of whom we have little 
experience, but who our instinct tells us at a glance have 
survived a great sorrow that has altered their nature, and 
that is ever present with them as their shadow, which they 
have learned to bear from sheer necessity, but which they 
have never accepted or got resigned to. She was not young, 
nor handsome, though she might once have been so. Her 
dress wm dark, simple, strictly neat, and put on with that 
unconscious taste and care that marks a sense of innate pro- 
priety and refinement, totally apart from vanity or the de- 
sire to attract ; and her smooth dark hair, marked here and . 
there with a single thread of silver, was braided under her 
quiel white cap. 

“Ay, love me for ever I" she repeated, compressing her 
lips over her teeth till they became bloodless. “The last 
words I said to him the last night I ever looked on him. 0, 
if I could but see him once more, tell him to his face, calmly, 
as I could now, what a hell he has made of my life ; how he 
«tias turned the current of my nature, blasted all that waa 
best, nourished all that was worst in me, f^en from me 
the love and trust in God and man,-<), if I could do this, 

then I could die in peace, were it oven by his hand! Peace! 

—for twenty years I have been pining for the only peace I 
can ever h<^ for— that of the grave, and it will not come. 
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Now I know, that till I have seen him, spoken to him, cursed 
him, I cannot even die. But that thought is something to live 
for : it is a fearful thing, a life without an object. No lnipe, 
no aim, no tangible desire, good or bad ; and twenty years 
of this existence have proved too much for me, strong as 1 1 
thought myself. I do not pray. God does not listen to the | 
prayers of such as I am ; and indeed I have no thought to 
ask any thing of Him. He has ajfflicted me too heavily ; He 
has laid on me a burden He know I was not able to bear. 1 
was proud; yes, and He has smitten me just where I could 
least endure to be smitten. 

' There may be heaven, there must be hell ; 

Meanwhile there is om* earth here— well ! ’ ” 

She got up, replaced the volume of poems on tho shelf 
where it stood with several others, and, taking her knitting, 
began working with the outward placidity of one whom tho 
habit of strong self-command for years has enabled to per- 
fonn the routine of daily occupation with ease and skill. 

We must go back two-and-twenty years. Esther Eyre 
was then eighteen, the only child of a rich farmer, who, as 
well as his wife, doted on ber, and fully believed her to bo 
a marvel of all human perfection. 

She was very pretty, not without cleverness, proud, 
wilful, headstrong, though possessed of qualities that rea- 
sonable and wholesome culture would have nurtured into 
virtues. Her affectiops were deep and strong; she was 
generous, unsglfish, sincere, and self-devoted. 

But this culture was denied her. Every caprice of hers 
was accepted; every wish gratified, every word and act toler- 
ated, if not applauded ; and worst of all, perhaps, she re- 
ceived that dangerous degree of eduositiou which calls into 
play a woman’s vanity and love of display, ^wlpch renders I 


her unfit for tho exercise of simple duties, and leaves her 
mind as uncultivated as before. She acquired, in short, a 
smattering of accomplishments at a provincial boarding, 
school, and at sixteen returned to her father’s house, a gen- 
teel miss, utterly unsuited to take her place in any station in 
society. 

Poor Esther I her motto might have been, I know no- 
thing, and despise all things" — all things, at least, within her 
reach. Profoundly ignorant herself, she had no patience for 
the ignorance of those around her. She turned up her nose 
at all homely interests, occupations, and pleasures ; and she 
had no resources within herself to supply her with others. 
Tho consequence was, an endless pining for a change of po- 
sition, a discontented longing after excitement of any kind, 
above all, a craving to enter that paradise of fools of the 
middle class yclept genteel society ; that mean, trifling, 
struggling, truly vulgar medium between the society of tho 
unpretending grade, which comprises all who honestly and 
simply gain their bread by their labour, of whatever nature 
that labour be, — a class from which it originally sprang, and 
which it affects to despise, — and that of tho upper walks in 
the social scale, the members of which, in turn, despise and 
ridicule it, while it seeks to apo their ideas and manners in 
preposterous caricatures, and cringes at the feet that con* 
temptuously spurn it. 

And thus two years of Esther’s life passed after her re- 
turn from school. 

During this period she had had various opportunities of 
marrying well, and settling in tho position to which she 
was born ; but such a destiny was, of all others, the one 
least suited to her ambition. The farmers’ sons who sought 
her alliance had coarse hands, talked agriculture, and could 
not, any one of them, sing Haynes Bailey’s ballads. She 
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must a gantlemani that i« to lay, a man who porformod 
no TnaTmal employinent to earn a livollhood, and who wn« 
eminently flfentool j Eatbov's notioni of a gontloman going 
littlo hoyond thoie limits, 

And at tho ond of tho two years she found a gentleman 
such as her dreams had presented. 

James 8 towel! was tho son of a man who had begun 
life as a small attorney in a cfmntry town, who had scraped 
together — no matter how — a oortain capital, and who bad 
finisliod by establishing himself as a monoyJonding lawyer 
in London. The trade throve, and the older Stowoll, in order 
to secure n consideration tluit M'ould Insure a fresh' supply 
of clients, adopted a stylo of vulgar luxury that, to a certain 
degree, achieved his purpose. 

His B(»n soon f)iitstrip|'Hid him in tho course ho had 
n,(loj>fed. (iood-looking, phiusihle, and with ^a peculiar ta- 
lent for suiting liirasolf to the ideas, peculiarities, and wcak- 
ncssoH of tlioao with whom ho camo in contact, James 
Slowell twisted and wheedled and wormed himself into tho 
society of tlu) youth of a class eimsidorably above his own. 
(laming, tho turf, and other such orainble devices for tho 
dis])or8ion of money and credit, soon made very consider, 
able breaclicjs in the Stowcll possessions, and led to an intor- 
vicAV between tho father and son, winch terminated in tho 
former assuring tho latter, by no moans iK>lit(‘ly, but very 
energetically, lliut the pre^sent debts of honour (so called) 
once paid, ho, tho son and heir, must contrive us ho best 
could to live on a certain, and not very liberal allow- 
ance. 

<Jf course James Stowell bad not tho slightest notion of 
living on any thing of the kind, and fresh debts were con- 1 
tractod, which Btowell senior resolutely deelined to pay. 
The consequenee was, that James foinul tho ntinosphcre of 
Ijondon, Newmarket, and Goodwood, wholly un.suitcd to his 
constitution, for the time being at least, and tliat lie con- 
Bi<lcred the air of Yorkshire (there is a good deal to bo done 
tliore in the horso-dotding lino) likely to be of some sorvice 
to him. 

»So io york.sl)ire lie went, and somehow fell hi with Es- 
ther Eyre. 

TiiiK's must have hceii very hard indeed, or the notion of 
marrying a farmer’s daughter would have been the very 
hvst to have entered the head of our hero. 

Jfowever, they were hard, and the notion therefore found 
adinifision. It was a-ii idea that cost nothing to t.akc into 
consideration : nothing hotter at.ijrosent loomed in the hori- 
zon. He miglit try the thing cautiously, and if tlio hope of 
a more favourable or satisfactory (Ifjumemp.nt ])rcsented it- 
self, James Stowell was not tlu? man to let any foolish con- 
siderati<uis, au)^ quixotic Mcruples, interfere in his arrangc- 
mei»t of alValrs. 

Ho Esther Eyre’s little fortune was soon, in imagination, 
stowed in the very empty poekets of our jnmtliful adven- 
turer; and to Esther herself, as the key of the coffer, nothing 
less, be began to pay assiduous court. 

And so at la.st she had found the prince who was to free 
her from bondage ! This was jiorhaps hlsthe.r’s first thought. 
It may seem strange tliat tlu*. earliest impression of a girl 
of eighteen should be a selfish and a worldly one. But 
I think most people who liave carefully studied life, and 
bought their experience tliercof, will have diseoverod tho 
mis take which exists in supposing tliat it is ever in early 
youth that the most piiro and unworldly and goldcn-ago 
ideas arc uppermost. 

Early youth craves pleasure, excitement, tho enjoyments 
that proceed from the lust of the eye, the gi'atification of 
the senses, as children prefer butterflies to nightingales ; and 
all that? tends to insure it these fancied treasures it grasps 
at eagerly. A few years later, tho dormant soul awakes, 
and demands possessions of more solid worth. It learns 
that liove walking in tho miro may be happier than Indif- 
ference in a carriage, — that a tetC’U-Ute over tho fire may 
possess charms such as the crowd in tho ball-room never 
know, — and that certain words of earnest heart-spoken prose 


may sound incomparably sweeter than the strains of all the 
prima donnea in civilised Europe. 

But In the meanwhile, boJbro tho woman’s heart has 
awakened, it is apt to think complacently of being Mrs. 
So-and-so, with a Jipuse of its own, and freedom to come and 
go, and dross itself, without mamma’s dictation and papa’s 
grumbling at Its milUnot’s bills, 

The hour of waking Is ever a critical one, and generally 
decides a woman’s destiny ; for it is not all women — far 
from it — who over do oowo to^ihe socotul birth, that of tlio 
heart and soul. Those, tho many, that are not clestimd to 
arrive tliereat possess the same notions, somewhat liardent'd, 
somewhat solidified, somewhat more materialised even, at ! 
tho end of their career than at tho beginning. 

Esther began by admiring James Stowell immensely, and 
by being extremely pleased and flattered by his marked at- 
tentions. Such a man xvas not often mot with in tho society 
to which she belonged, but in w'hose circle she foU horse if 
defp'adod by moving; and vanity was tho first sentiment | 
awakened in her breast. | 

Hoon this gave place to a real and intenso affection, into 
which she rushed with tho headlong impetuosity that mark' d j 
her charaotor, Btowell saw his advantage at once, and sure 1 
of her,— for like many w’omen, proudly intracuahlo in .ill i 
other relations Of life, she was ready to bo made tho slave j 
of a lover, — he btigan playing a game of fast and loose that 
hound her yet more to him, from the insecurity of her tenure, 
at the same time that it rendered a withdrawal on hfs part, 
should he deem It advisable to adopt such a course, all the 
easier. 

Finally, tho speculations in horseflesh, that principally 
led to his bending liis step.'? to that ])avt of tho country, not 
proving so successful as ho liopcrl, and duns becoming dan- 
gerously'' impatient, bo finished by making up his mind to 
pro])oso to the fanner’s daughter. What her reply to tho 
proposition was need not of course bo stated, Tho views of 
her father, how’over, were not quite tho same a*«i her own. 
Apart from liis blind affection for his daughter, Mr. Eyre 
was a siifliciently shrewd and sensible man, and mucli of 
wdi.it be saw and heard of young Stowell led him to mis- 
trust his motives and himself, and to look on tho nol-ion of 
his becoming the husband of Esther with any thing but 
satisfaction. 

For thi,s emergency our hero was quite prepared ; but ho 
well knew Esther’s influence in tho household : — on it ho 
counted, and on it he worked, exciting tho chivalry and 
flattering tho pride of the poor foolish girl, by laying all bi.s 
cause in licr hands, and leaving her to fight out the domestic 
battle alone. As usual, she conquered by alternate j'rayers 
and reproaches, entreaties and .sulks; and very unwillingly 
indeed, and with sorrow and mistrust, was the paternal con- 
sent accorded. 

And So tho wedding-day was fixed, and tho wedding- 
dress ordered ; and Esther was perfectly happy. 

It was the night before that great and memorable day*^, 
and James Stowell spent tho evening as usual with his bridc- 
i elect. Things having conic to a cri.sis now, the father had 
resolved to make tho best of the matter. Tlie mother, who 
saw only with her daughter’s eyes, good woman, and had 
never therefore objected to the match, was shining in the 
reflected radiance of her child’s felicity; and Esther was too 
deeply happy to be demonstrative of her joy. 

At half-past ten, a late hour for tho farm, Jamc.g Stowoll 
rose to go, and Esther accompanied him to the porch, linger- 
ing over the last “ Good night.” It was June, with June’s 
white moonlight and faint night-winds stirring the climb- 
ing roses in tho trellis, and bringing tho breath of new-made 
hay from the meadows. A pensiveness stole over her, which 
James tried to laugh away ; sentiment sat ilk on him, and 
it was always the last resource to wdiioh he resorted. Nay, 
any one but that poor blind girl might have seen there was 
a touch of raillery and even impatience in his mode of treat- 
ing her. 

“ Good night, my dear,” ho said ; “ you must let mo be 
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off now ; for I have letters to write, a quantity of things 
to do, before I can get to bed. Don’t you let yourself be 
getting into the dolefuls, my little wife ; that’s right 1” as 
she looked up smilingly at the magic syllable. “ Keep up 
your spirits, and be looking in beauty to-morrow, do you 
mind? Good night;” and he kissed her hastily, and was 
off without replying to the last words she whispered in his 
ear : 

Lovo mo for over 1” 

The morrow came, and Esther was up and dressed in her 
bridal attire, and prepared to start for the church. Shall I 
confess it? even then a little touch of vanity, of consftious 
superiority over her somewhat awed and deeply-admiring 
bridesmaids, over the good simple people assembled to the 
wedding, had its place beside the deep love, the solemn 
sense of the duties of her new position, in her mind, 

A letter was brought Iifcr, and she paled and started at 
.sight of the well-known hand. 

dear Esther,” it ran, '^mattoi’s, which it is impossible 
for mo to explain at this fliomonL, render it indiapensahU for 
mo to go to town by this morning’s mall. How unfortnnato ! 
J’U write as soon as I can, but I don’t know when that may bo. 
Keep up your spirits. * Yours affectionately, 

J. STOWErx.” 

No date, no address given, no means of communication 
afforded, no hope held out, and for regret — “How unfor- 
tunate !” 

She felt the bitter mocker}^ of every word in the very 
inmost recesses of her soul; .she knew at once that all was 
over for over, that there was nothing to bo done or hoped 
for, or wondered at even; and in an instant there passed be- 
fore her opened oye.s a vision of those thousand ininut(i in- 
stances of hcartlessncB.s and indifference on his part that 
liad hitherto escaped her. 

She took off her wedcling-dros.s, and packed it in a little 
trunk quietly and silently. All the other relics and tokens 
of this shattered love — they were neither costly nor many 
— she burnt witli his few letter.s; and then she announced 
to her parents that she meant to h\avc the place for ever. 
Prayers and tears having failed to fnovc her, she W(nit, ac- 
foinpanied by her mother, to an aunt in Eondon, with whom 
she remained, visited constantly by her parents, till their 
death, followed by that of her solo remaining relative, left 
licr to take up her abode alone in the world. 

At the age of thirty she came, a gi’avc, staid, middle- 
aged woman, to settle in the cottage where I have fu’st de- 
scribed her; and here, under the maiden name of her mother 
and aunt, — for she had cast aside her own with every other 
vestige of the past, except the wedding-dress, fading and 
yellowing in the trunk, — she resided with a little servant- 
maid ; shunning all society, all cotnpanion.ship, without a 
friend or an interest in the wide world, and finding in the 
monotonous routine of her cvery-day employments, per- 
formed only for herself, vaidcd with a little desultory read- 
ing, sonjctimcs,of good books, sometimes of bad ones, a very 
insufhoient resource against the wearing bitterness of her 
spirit. 

Truly “it is not good for man to bo alone,” when. the 
Solitude is peopled only by such phantoms as those that 
crovrded round EiSther’s hearth ; and worst of all it is for 
any human creature to abdicate the duties, hopea^-Jabours, 
and sympathies tliat God in mercy gives to every one of 
us, however barren his lot. 

Wo all grow better or worse as ^e get on in life, softer 
or harder. Esther Eyre got worse and harder. 

Of all the relics of the past, Esther had reserved but one 
her wedding-dress. It seemed strange that among the 
soMvenira connected with that past, that which of all others 
was calculated the most to recal the agonising pain and 
mortihcatiou of her life should be the sole one to bo pre- 
served. But it was done in that very intention. 

As she took it off on the day tU^ was to have been ber 
bridal one, she made a silent vow to keep it preciously as a 
memorial of that suffering, and the hatred to which it had 


given rise ; so that if ever a day came when the recollection 
of what she had undergone should soften in her heart, a 
look at it should steel her again. In the little black trunk, 
in which her hands had that day placed it, it now lay ; and 
often — not that there was any need to revive the cankering 
bitterness of her soul — she would, when alone, unlock the 
box and gaze at the poor, crushed, yellow garment, once so 
fresh and pure, and muse and bitterly philosophiso over it. 
This was generally at night ; for her nights were often sleep- 
less, and when the vexed spirit refused to let the body n^st, 
she would rise from her beeV^^P^’u tlio trunk, look long at 
its contents ; then closing it, and restoring the key to its 
usual place under her ]>illow, return to her weary conch to 
brood over her wrongs and her suff(‘,rings till daylight. 

’ And thi.s was the life she had led for years, and the life 
she looked to ieading, without change or break or improve- 
ment or mitigation, till the day should come, might it be lar 
or near, that would call her away, she gave no thought 
whither,./ 

, Eatterly, however, a new thought had dawned upon her, 
— a feverish de.sire, vague in form, intense in degree, to see 
her former lover, accuse him of his perfidy, and relievo her 
long pent-up concentrated suff(3rmg by pouring it out, not 
in the hope of gaining pit)'- or sympathy, but as a relief to 
the hitter burning hatred and vengeance that devoured her. 

For years she had hoard nothing of him ; she knew not 
if he were alive or dead ; she had no ))ossible means of com- 
municating with him, or of obtaining information concern- 
inghim; but the iiassionafe de.siro for this supreme occasion 
worked in her a super.stitious conviction that it would ho 
brought about, and to it alic looked daily with strengthening 
.assui-anco. 

And this was the only hope and aim she had given to 
her existence. 

Alnd .you shall sco how the devil snonds 
The fire God gave for other ends.” 

Tlic drow.sy clock had slowly struck eleven when Esther 
left the hushed and quiet little room to go to her bedroom, 
wliieli adjoined it. 

TIio white ivindow-cuHains had been left open, and tlio 
moonbeams lay still and spectre-like on the bed. She opened 
the lattice and looked out. Though the season was different, 
the aspect of the night was strangely like that of the one 
when, upward, s of twenty years ago, she had last parted 
with James Stowell; there wa.s the same repose, the same 
pure light ; and while she gazed with hard dry eyes, a breeze 
brought the same perfume of new-mown hay, of which the 
second crop was ripening. 

** Lovo mo for over !” 

her parting words that night, how strangely had they come 
before her again this very day ! Did all this mean any thing? 
Perhaps so. 

It was past twelve when she went to bed, aiid near day- 
light before she fell into a deep slumber. 

From this a faint noise, yet more, a vague conscIousncs.s 
of some unusual presence, disturbed her, and, without mov- 
ing, she opened her eyes ; they fell on the figure of a man, 
whoso hack was to her, and who was stealthily cnga<yc<i in 
forcing the lock of the little trunk that contained tbe wed- 
ding dross. 

Her nerves were hard, and she saw all the dang(;rs and 
all the requirements of the position at once. ; so she lay mo- 
tionless, watching him, and striving to regulate her breath- 
ing so that he might not become cotiseious other waking, 
assured tliat when he perceived what were the contents of 
tho box, ho would, if not disturbed, retire without injtiring 
her. 

At last the lock yielded, and tho lid was opened; the 
man paused, evidently disappointed; then silently raising 
tho dress, he began to search underneath it. Nothing! Hci 
rose from his knees,, and turned towards the bed. The pale 
light of tho night-lamp fell on both their faces as their eyes 
met, and they recognised each other. 
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Like a vengeful spectre, Esther rose in her bed, her face 
ghastly, her teeth gleaming from between her strained lips, 
livid circles round her glaring eyes. 

^‘Thoii the time hcu come for our meeting!'* she said. 

Traitor, robber 1 truly you have worked out your destiny ! 
0, 1 have thirsted, craved, yearned for this moment ; and 
now it has come, I cannot find words to convey one-tenth 
part of the hatred, the loathing, I have for you I It was not 
enough that you robbed my youth of love, hope, peace, 
home, happiness ; that you trod my pride under foot ; that 
you made me a by-word in my own place ; that you turned 
every wholesome feeling in me into venom ; that you drove 
me forth from hearth and kindred; — this could not suffice 
you ; but now you come, a midnight thief and house- 
breaker, to steal my wretched substance ! Yes, look at that 
dress ! — my bridal-dress ! — such a wedding-garment is fit, in 
sooth, to introduce me into heaven, is it not?’* and she 
laughed a fearful laugh, sitting up in the bed with pointing 
finger. 

“At all events,’* sho went on, “you have now given me 
the means of exercising material vengeance on you. Yes, 
my lover ! yes, my betrothed I the country-girl you spurned 
did not die of love for your sweet sake. Sho has lived to — *’ 

A wild choking yell interrupted her speech, as Stowell, 
soissing her throat, forced her down on the bed, crushing the 
pilloAV over her head, till sound and movement had entirely 
ceased. Then ho removed them, and saw the blackened 
visage with its starting eyeballs glaring up at him, but 
fixed and sightless. 

A few wcfiks later, the county -papers announced the 
execution of James Stowell, with an account of his career, 
for Iho wilful murder of Mrs. Esther Eyre, an elderly lady 
of somewhat eccentric habits, who had long resided at 

Linley, shire, under an assumed name; the adoption of 

which could only bo accounted for by her general singularity 
of deportment, there being nothing to conceal in her perfectly 
tranquil and blameless life. 


SOLDIER, POET, AND BEGGAR, 


Schiller, in his poem “ Th© Sharing of the Earth,** relates 
how, after the husbandman, the merchant, the abbot, and 
the king had claimed and received their respective portions, 
last of all the poet came, and found that nothing remained 
for him ; and that Jove, then, pitying his grievous despair, 
gi*aciously invited him to enter the heavenly abodes as often 
as he would. Hence it is, perhaps, that Fortune seems ever 
to have had a peculiar spite against poets. While she has 
showered down rewards and honours upon statesmen, war- 
riors, and churchmen — for them, the eldest-born of the crea- 
tion, sho has a dark and frowning face. Who does not know 
the old story? — ^lOante exiled, threatened with the stake, and 
dying of grief and disappointment ; Marlow slain in a quarrel 
by a jealous rival ; Massinger living in poverty, and buried 
as “a stranger;” Otway suffocated by the bread which 
charity had bestowed to save him from starvation ; Savage 
yielding up his last breath in a prison, and indebted to his 
gaoler for a graVe ; Chatterton, famine-smitten and desperate, 
choosing self-murder rather than beggary. Such are a few 
names only from the long list of those whom the world haa 
“ willingly let die ;** and whom it has afterwards striven to 
bring to life again by the vain oblations of a tardy homage. 

There is another notable instance of life-long martyrdom, 
another witness to the truth that poets must 

Learn in suffering what they teach in song.** 

We speak of Luis de Camoens, at once the glory and the 
shame of the country which gave him birth, — soldier, poet, 
and beggar. Surely it must be he to whom Beattie referred 
in those well-known lines of “ The Minstrel 

“ Ah, who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of m^ignant star. 

And waged with fortune an eternal war !’* 


The very time and place of Camoens’ birth are unknown. 
It is conjectured that he first saw the light in the year 1626. 
His parents were poor, — ^for they had had no lucky venture 
in the golden Indies, — and proud, for noble blood flowed 
in their veins. Yet, though oppressed by genteel poverty, 
they sent Luis to the University of Coimbra, whore he 
seems to have read to some purpose. He thoroughly mas- 
tered the Greek and Roman mythologies, of which know- 
ledge he afterwards made ample iise in his great poem. Ho 
studied also classic history, little more trustworthy than 
the mythology. Ho nqt only read, but wrote. There is 
very good evidence to prove that he joined in the general 
admiration for Petrarch’s Jiirne / for he composed sonnets, 
and fell in love, though the latter accomplishment was not 
fully displayed until after he had left Alma Mater. 

During his residence at Coimbra, Louis attempted to 
gain the friendship of Ferreira ; but the “ Horace of Por- 
tugal,” who deemed no poetry worthy the name which was 
not polished down to the last degree of smoothness, treated 
our ardent student with contempt. For some years this 
disdain seemed justified. Camoens was unknown, unnoticed ; 
Ferreira was winning “ golden opinions from all sorts of 
people.” Posterity has somewhat altered this judgment. 
Horace 11. has probably never been heard of by some of our 
readers, while the author of the Lusiad is mentioned with 
Dante, Tasso, and Cervantes. 

Luis soon became anxious to see more of life than a quiet 
old university city was able to show. So, from Coimbra he 
proceeded to Lisbon. There ho fell in love with Dona Ca- 
tharina do Atayde. Thoso who are intei'csted in tlio “ loves 
of the poets ” will like to be told the day and the place of the 
first meeting of these lovers. This has been the subject of 
a close investigation ; from which it appears tliat it was at 
a church in Lisbon, and on a Good Friday, or the preceding 
eve, probably in the year 1545, that certain bright eyes met 
each other and flashed unconscious sympathy. Behold 
them, dear reader, — this young man and this maiden, — spec- 
tators of the most solemn rites of the most solemn fust of 
their church. Yet, though spectators, every thing is for- 
gotten. All passes before them like an unremembered 
dream. The supplications of the priest draw from them no 
response. The low wail of the Miserere rises unheeded. 
They see not the multitude on bended knee, nor the curling 
incense filling the vast vault with its cloudy wreaths. He 
with “ saffron” hair and honest frank countenance, as yet 
free from grief’s deep furrow and war’s cruel scars ; she with 
“soft radiant gentle eyes” and “unclouded air;” — they can- 
not choose but look and love. 

Luis never did any thing by halves. Where any other 
lover would have made sonneteering but one of his employ- 
ments, or perchance amusements, Camoens made these mu- 
sical utterances of his affection his solo occupation. His 
passion uplifted him from every other thought. Ho re- 
nounced all literary and worldly exertions. How an idle 
young man who is both a lover and a poet would spend his 
time is not hard to guess. There is another problem not 
quite so easily solved : how did our hero support himself? 
Spite of Sir John Suckling’s dictum, that 

'' Love’s a camelion that lives on meere ayre, 

And Burfets when it comes to grosser fare,** 

we cannot help supposing that Luis lived on something be 
side this atmospheric diet. 

However that may be, Luis got into trouble. “ His at- 
tachment,” f^ays Sismondi, “gave rise to some unpleasant 
circumstances, in consequence of which he received an order 
to leave Lisbon.” 

Critics have not been able to discover what these ** un- 
pleasant circumstances” were. We hear of an “ indiscre- 
tion,” but no farther. Catharina was one of the ladies of the 
court ; and doubtless the laws of etiquette were very rigid. 
This, throws doubt upon another point. Did Catharina reSly 
loveXuis ? Here writers are not agreed, though the best 
authorities incline to think she did; there is even mention 
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mado of a certain fillet wherewith she bound her hair, which 
she presented to her lover. This was the first and last favour 
which she granted. Luis was banished to Santarem; where 
he strove to assuage the pangs of absence by incessant out- 
pourings of sonnets. Yet every line, we are told, did but 
add fuel to the flame, and at the same time increased the 
danger of his situation. 

At length, finding this mode of life become unbearable, 
discovering, too, that his passion had powerful opponents 
to contend with in the lady’s parents, who were rich as well 
as high-born, all the man rose up. within him and rebelled 
against tliis ignoble thraldomv ^iei*e were foes to bo fought, 
and here was a soldier ready to do battle with the fiercest 
of them. Here he might win renown, and with renown his 
love : 

** The warrior for tho true, the right, 

Fights in Love’s name. 

The love that lures him from that fight 
Lures him to shame.” 

So he joins the fleet then employed against the African 
enemy ; and like Maud’s lover, rendered valiant and loyal 
by true affection, he sets forth ready to face the sternest 
trials, willing to meet death itself. 

But though Luis became a soldier, he did not cease to be 
a minstrel, lie entered upon his new life with no little 
pride. Ho felt that ho united the characters of hero and 
poet. At length, after long cruisings in the Mediterranean, 
he saw war in earnest. A battle took place before Ceuta. 
He fought as a bravo knight, a true poet, a faithful lover, 
should fight. But fortune, who had hitherto shown herself 
very little propitious, afflicted him with a sore disaster. A 
cannon-ball struck the deck where ho was standing. A 
thousand splinters flew up in all directions ; one fragment 
struck him in the right eye. Thenceforth he was deformed 
and semi-blind. 

After the battle ho returned to Lisbon, thinking that his 
services might procure him some employment ; but in vain. 
One project after another was tried without success, and his 
scanty resources daily dwindled away. The eastern world 
seemed the only field open to him. He had no wish to go 
thither, for he deemed it “the grave of every honest man;’’ 
but, with an indignant protest against the country which 
had treated him with such ingratitude, ho left all that was 
dear in the old world, and turned his face towards tho rising 
sun. I 

In the spring of 1553, a little fleet sailed down the Tagus, 
under the command of Commodore Fernando Alvares Cabral. 
Tlio San Benton in which Camoons had embarked, was the 
only ship which reached its destination. Tho three other 
vessels foundered long before they reached Goa. In this for- 
tune seems to have manifested unwonted kindness ; but the 
“ injusta noverca” was merely preserving her step-child for 
future miseries. 

Luis landed at Goa in September, and at once cast about 
for an employment. Yet even in this land of untold wealth 
he was destined to taste tho bitterness of being “ out of 
work.” His heart did not fail, for bo was a brave man ; 
brave not only in fighting with an armed foe, but in wrest- 
ling with want and poverty. He encouraged himself in the 
words of the great Homan poet, who was hereafter to become 
his model : 

" Tu no cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.” 

After some little time, Camoens joined tho armament 
which, at the request of the king of Cochin, was sent by the 
Portuguese against the Pimenta Isles. The campaign was 
short and decisive ; yet the victors suffered as severely from 
tho deadly climate as the vanquished from sword and gun. 
Next year Lais volunteered under Vasconoellos against the 
Bed Sea pirates. He passed the winter in the Isle of Ormuz, 
which was like “the Garden of tho Lord’* for richness and 
beauty. Every thing around tended to soothe the wounded 
spirits. Onoe more the pen was taken up, once more a 
bnght vision flitted before him in well-remembered grace. 


Bi;it even in this voluptuous eastern paradise there was 
other work to do than sigh. While staying at Goo, Luis 
had seen, with all the indignation and shame of a true 
patriot, tho manifold abuses and corruptions of government. 
Too honest to be worldly wise, ho wrote a bitter satire upon 
the governor and his administration : at least tho 
rates na India (“ Follies in India”) was considered very 
sharp at that time ; though the reader of Punch would find 
it difficult to discover where tho point lay. The viceroy 
felt sufficiently wounded ; and to mark his high displeasure, 
banished Luis to the island of Macao, on tho coast of China, 
1556. Slight punishment indeed for a poor aut^ior who 
owned scarcely a moidore in the world. 

Prom Macao the exile, with sword in one hand, pen in 
the other, mado an excursion to the Moluccas ; but in vain. 
Neither by soldiering nor by versifying was he to'win this 
world’s riches. He returned to his place of banishment, and 
! there obtained tho office of “ Provedor dos Dofunctos,” or 
commissary for the effects of tho deceased. Tho profits of 
this appointment wore, we may bcliovo, not very large, or 
they would never have fallen to his lot.' 

It is well for posterity that Camoens’ engagements were 
I not numerous. During the abundant leisure which remained 
to him, he wrote the greater part of that poem, which, inas- 
much as it preceded by some years the Qerusaiemme Liberata 
of Tasso, was the first of modern epics. Ho had previously 
bestowed much time and attention upon it, and was now 
anxious to bring it to perfection. 

For five long years he wandered among the stupendous 
rocks and caverns of his prison. There is one particular 
grotto that still bears his name. Travellers describe tho 
varied landscape of forest, sea, and shore, as seen from 
thence, to bo beautiful beyond all fancy. Here Luis was 
learning “ in patience to abide,” was gaining day by day 

**The equal tonipor of heroic hearts 
Mado weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, but not to yield.” 

At tho end of the five years, Luis obtained permission to 
return to Goa. On his way he had once again to wrestle with 
wind and wave. His ship foundered, he himself was scarcely 
saved by clinging to a floating plank. Of all his liardly- 
earned fortune, nothing was Icflk him — nothing but his own 
dear child who was to hand down his name through most 
distant ages. Tho Lusiad was borne to land by its almost 
exhausted author, who, shivering and breathless, looked 
about for trace of human being. For once he seems to have 
met with no little kindness from tho dwellers on tho Mecon 
river-side. 

Soon after Luis had returned to Goa, the governor, who 
had been on friendly terms with him, loft India ; and another 
Pharaoh arose who knew not Joseph. 

Our poet had not been in India many months, when his 
enemies (for enemies he had, though apparently without 
reason) accused him of misappropriation and malversation 
of the funds which he received in virtue of his office. Ho was 
arrested, and thrown into prison, in the year 1661. 

In canto vii. of tho Lusiad^ the author makes a touching 
allusion to the hard trials which every where awaited him : 

" Woes succeeding woes. 

Belied my earnest hopes of sweet repose : 

In place of bays around my brows to shed 
Their sacred honours o'er my destined head. 

Foul calumny proclaimed the fraudful ^o. 

And left me mourning in a dreary gaol. 

He soon proved how unfounded were the assertions of his 
accusers. Yet, though no longer considered a criminal, tho 
prison-gatos must still bo shut upon tho debtor. His ere- 
ditor was a rich man, the debt was small. Luis besought 
the viceroy to liberate him. Even here, in this first request 
which he ever urged on his ovm behalf, there was no fawn- 
ing, no servility ; but a manly petition, coupled with a satire 
upon Ws persecutor. . 

Once more at large, onr hm devoted himself again to 
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tUo great pursuits of his life — poetry and warfare. Luring 
tlio winter, the pen was rarely out of his hand ; in the 
Bummtr, he joined various expeditious, and showed himself 
bravest among the brave. About tliis time, it is supposed 
that, having already lost his few nearest and dearest friends, 
ho received intelligence of the death of Catharina. He had 
never ceased to cherish tho memory of that first meeting, 
when one form alone was visible amid the crowd of cele- 
brating firiosts and kneeling worshippers. 

One would like to kiiow more about this lady. History 
docs not tell us whether she died as Catliarina do Ata^aie, 
or wlietlier she took another name. Imagination would 
picture her remaining unwedded, refusing all offers of mar- 
riage, that she might dwell upon the dear remembrance of 
her first and only Jove. Hut whether a husband closed her 
dying eyes, or wJietJicr tho name of Luis do Oanioens was 
sighed by her last breath, to the poet himself she was still 
the aiinu‘, tender and true — his ideal during life, and now 
his guariliaii-angel. 

The o 2 )as magnum was at length completed. Its author 
know its real value, and, hoping that others would know 
it too, determined to go hack to Portugal. There was hut 
one hindrance. He had no means to defray hi.s passage. 

Just at this time, a seeming friend, though really basest 
among tlio trcaehcroiia, l*edro Barreto hy name, and re- 
cently ajipointed governor of Sofala, invited Lui.s to accom- 
pany him to his new j)roviiieo. He readily consented. Too 
iat(^, he, found tliat all tho fair promises which had been 
made to him were as false as fair; that Barreto had only 
been anxious to retain the brave soldier-poet in his service, 
and having once ensnared liim, treated him with contempt 
and all the insolence of oflice.” 

In tills condition of dciieiulencc, Luis suffered more than 
under all liis previous ill fortune, l^vcrty, and even a pri- 
son, were easier to bo borne than 

Tho oppressor’s wrong, tho proud man’s contumol)V’ 

But iVieiids were at hand. Landing at Sofala, on their honie- 
ward-boimd journey, tliey offered Luis a free passage to 
Europe, He gladly assented. Not so (ioveriior Pedro. He, 
finding his prey about to escape from Ids toils, arrested 
Cnnioeiis for a trumpery debt, but which he know the poet 
had not whcrovviihal to pay. 

The friends, imligmint at tliis inanifold hjismiess, sub- 
scribed the sum amongst them, and bore the prisoner off in 
tviuinph. This time there was no shij)wreck, fur Lula was 
to be preserved for the fiiuil act of the life-long tragedy. 

The Santa Fe reached Lisbon in tlie year 1509. After 
an absence of sixteen years, tho wanderer again sets foot 
upon bis native soil. How many otiicr travellers were thus 
returning each day, laden with the liglitest of all burdens, 
untold piles of wealth ! But no sucli good fortune had bo- 
fulleu our adventurer. For others, indeed, ho liad sought 
favours ; for himself nothing. He scorned to use a venal 
pen, and always held up to ridicule or rejiroof corruptions 
in high places. Thus he came hack to his country a.s poor, 
indeed poorer, than when ho left it ; only he boro with him 
that whoso worth could not ho counted in current coin: ho 
had sailed from Lisbon as the scribbler of a few sonnets ; 
he returned to Lisbon as tho author of the Lusiad. 

But sorrow and disapimintmcnt await him here as in all 
other places. The capital is smitten with a sore disease. 
I’ho plague is canying off its hundreds of victims. No oue 
i.s now in tho mood to listen to poetry. Epics must give 
place to litanies, dirges, and funeral masses. It is true that 
the young King Sebastian did grant permission for Luis to 
dedicate his work to his royal self. In 1572 the poem made 
its public appearance. It even -excited some attention, and 
passed *iiito a second edition in the same year. Begal mu- 
nificence granted a pension of, allowing for the deoroased 
value of money, twenty pounds^ Surely Oamoens must have 
been an ungrateful grunJlDler not to have been satisfied with 
so generous a gift. He was not content< He even found it 
didleult to “ make both ends meet.” 


Worse than iliis, ho suffered a poor black servant, who 
had accompanied him from India, and who remained faithful 
to him through all these hard times, to go begging about 
tho streets. Truly a most undignified proceeding for any 
one making pretensions to literary celebrity. Yet for all that, 
Sambo loonld pace the thoroughfares, beseeching passers-bj^, 
for tho love of tho Blessed Virgin and Child, to bestow a few 
crumbs on Luis de Camoons. And who is Luis de Camoens ? 
Alas I not even tho poor black himself could have answered 
that question. Ho know only that Luis was a very good 
master, very poor, very kind, and nearly broken-liearted. 

Olio more scene ere tho curtain falls. The king, young 
and headstrong, is bent upon an expedition against Africa. 
His counsellors warn him of the danger, Camoens beseeches 
him to remain at home. In vain. Sebastian levies an army 
to fight against *1116 Moor. Knights from all parts of Por- 
tugal come flocking to tho royal standard. The proud host 
crosses over to Morocco. They fight, tht‘5’ fall, and with 
them the glory of Portugal. 

Camoens, who had endured so much personal and private 
disties,s, could not surVJfVe the disgrace that had befallen 
a ct)untry which was no fatherland for him. Ho was seized 
with a violent fever, and then, wifeless, childless, friendless, 
surrounded only by a few monks, he dies in a publio hos- 
pital, 1579. 

Bliurtly before bis death, lie wrote these touching words : 
“Whoever htuird that in so small a theatre as that of a poor 
bed Fortune should wish to represent such great coldnesses? 
And J, as if they were not sufficient, place myself at lior 
sid(‘, because to endeavour to resist such ills would appear 
effrontery.” 

Luis was buried by charity. His shroud avus borrowed, 
to be repaid with hundredfold interest on tho day when the 
“ cup of cold water” shall not he forgotten. 

Hixleen years after this pau 2 >cr-funcra], a certain sculptor 
was ordered to erect a statue to the memory of a certain Luis 
do Camoens, wdiom pijoplc Avero beginning to think Avas 
sometliiug of a poet after all. True, lie died in ol^scurity 
and poverty ; but ample amends can be made. Alternat(;ly 
persecuted iind neglected in his life-time, still all can bo 
atoned for. 

True, the fathers have slain tho prophets ; yet the sons 
Avill build their scpulelii'cs. 


A PULL. I’UESE NEVEU AVAXTEH A FlUENO. All Omjlty pUl'SC 
docs not easily find one. “ Tho best friends arc in the 
imrse ,” — Die heste Freunde stccken in die Bcutcl ^ — is a Gor- 
mau view of the matter, somewhat too broadly expressed. 
Tiiere is less exaggeration in the Italian saying: “Let us 
have florins, and wc shall ho sure to fiifll cousins ,” — Ahhiamo 
2 nir fiorini, che trovaremo cugini, 

AValter K. Kelly. 



MISTRESS AND MAIL. 


It is good and pleasant to see the right relation existing 
between these two members of the social family. Why is 
the sight so unfrequent? To wliich side belongs most 
blame ? 

“Bad servants” proverbially form a common theme of 
conversation among matrons; and bad mistresses wo no 
doubt discussed with equal freedom and emphasis in thfo 
kitchen. Often enough, it must be admitted, there is actual 
incapacity or ill-behaviour on the part of tho maid. Afoong 
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a large proportion of tliis class there is a- sad lack of that 
integrity which, in the first place, would not allow a woman 
to take a situation for which sho was not qualified, and 
secondly, would prompt her when “ in place” to do her ut- 
most willingly, and as a matter of simple honesty, for the 
mistress sho lias engaged herself to servo. 

But, on the other hand, so nmcli d(q)cnd3 ou the mistress 
herself, that sho can scarcely be held blameless in the ma- 
jority of cases, Sho seldom considers that her duty to her 
servants is as morally onerous us her servant’s to her. Very 
few would allow that they have failed in that duty quite as 
signally as the maid they so bitterly complain of has failed 
in her’s ; and yet how often is this the case ! To ho all that 
the mistress of a household, the ruler of servants, ouff/it to 
be, does indeed require a combination of the rarest and most 
admirable womanly qualities. Patience, ij^slght, discre- 
tion, rinnuoss, charity, forbearance, and an mipcccablo tem- 
I>er, — all these arc needed. How many women are there in 
the world, with every udvautago of etiucation and refine- 
ment, who possess these qualifications for being in the true 
s(;nso ffood vnistressea ‘t- Yet every woman marvels 

gr('.atly when her maids fall short of the standard of perfec- 
tion, although tliQ maiden should surely have additional 
allowance made for her failures and sliortcomings in pro- 
portion to the slenderness of her social and educational op- 
portunities. 

There is injustice hero — unconscious or thoughtless often 
— hut a kind ofinjustiee that pervades society in more direc- 
tions than one. A mistress should strive thoughtfully and 
earnest ly to vith wcll^ that is, kindly, consistently, and 
firmly ; it is her duty to do so quite as much as it is her 
servant’s duty to serve well. Failure in either of these 
mutual obligations involves the risk of failure in the other; 
and inasmuch as the mistress, it is to bo fairly supposed, 
from her superior mental and moral cultivation, her position 
and her })()wer over the otlicr, has the most responsibilities, 
it is simply right that she should bestow some thought and 
study upon tljo (picstion, and least bo mindful of the fact, 
that tliu duty is not all on tlio servant’s .side, nor tho claims 
limited to her own. 

A eonscicritloua and sensible mistress will often malm a 
good servant out of very unprornislng materials, and must 
always neccs.sarily exert considerable influciico upon her 
domestics. The worst of them recognise, that tliough gentle, 
.slie is not weak ; tliough strict in demanding their fulfil- 
ment ofduty, sIk; is carefully mindful of her own; while tho 
better among them would at once aj)prccuilc both her kiiid- 
iiess and her firiuricss. And it may be noted that perfect 
kindness to servants is not only quite compatible witli un- 
deviating firmness, but is, indeed, comparatively worthless 
without it. 

Consistency is tho magic sceptre which alone rules and 
orders worthily and felicitously, whether in kingdoms, re- 
publics, or the household commonwealth speak of now. 
Thus, the good mistress is able to feel and manifest all kind- 
ness and sympathy to her servants without in tho slightest 
degree impugning her dignity or swerving from her rightful 
position as mistress. Familiarity between persons of such 
relative social degree can never bo productive of any good 
result. TliQ self-respect of both is forfeited when either 
stops from out the individual limits of her duty, or forgets 
“ her proper place.” Tho handmaiden’s vocation is as 
honourable as her lady’s, and sho should bo to the full as 
jealously mindful of its proprieties, and as careful to main- 
tain its dignity. In dress, manner, and speech, sho should 
alike bo cautious never to j>re9U7ne^ but to maintain her otim 
position worthily. IVom tho highest to tho lowest, wo all 
lose ourselves when we forget this golden rule, and strive 
to seem what we are not. Though a mistress bo exacting, 
unreasonable, capricious, or fretful, or combine all tho car- 
dinal sins of mistresshood in her person, it by no means 
necessarily follows that the maid should meet them by in- 
solence or carelessness. Rather it should be her worthy 
ambition to proceed quietly with her own duty, under wliat- 


ever provocation, whilo it continued her duty, and abide by 
tho issue. 

On tho other hand, though a lady bo tormented with had 
servants, she need not bo utterly distracted from tho even 
tenor of her way ; she need not condescend to tho loud- 
voiced displeasure, tho incesRaiit fault-finding, and iiitcr- 
minablo complainings, we so often hear under such circum- 
stances. Granted that the maid is really idle, dirty, de- 
ceitful, or careless, as the case may bo, scolding is not the 
weapon with which to encounter such Iiousehold enemies 
as those ill qualities. A few earnest words of remonstrance 
have at least a chaiioo of being remembered, which the long 
tirade of fretful lamentation never has. A rebuke, firm but 
not harsh, and couched in as short a sentence as pos.siblo, 
may leave some impression ; while, though you scold for the 
I whole day, you will never make Martha penitent for the 
falsehood or neglect which lia.s aroused your indignation. 
Scolding causes human nature to feel angry, not sorry. It 
is thus that we so often hear, in the recital of the? mistress’s 
wrongs, “ Not only did she do so and so, and spoil such and 
such things, hut when I spoke to her about it she became 
quite insolent.” Yes, your scolding aroused her indignation ; 
and insolence is tho natural form which indignation takes 
with the ignorant and ungoveriiodi natural to her as 
scolding to you, and both equally wrong, equally unwomanly. 
If, therefore, the lady’s instinctive sense of womanly dignity 
docs not hinder her Ivoin scolding her servant, surely tJio 
higher Christian principle miglit do so, which would enjoin 
that she should not cause another to offend. 

Let tho mistress, in the first place, decisively and clearly 
lay down to her servants tlio rules she desires shall be oh- 
.served. It is a good plan to have these rules, together with 
tho distinct duties of each servant, &c., written down as 
tersely aS possible, and numbered, so that easy reference may 
he made to any one of them. Where these rules are broken, 
tho fixet being clearl}'’ ascertained, point out the infraction 
at once, gently, but with sufiicieut emphasis to constitute a 
warning to bo more careful in future. Make every allowance 
for a first hroaoh of discipline, and ovon afterwards, have 
patieiico for raahy timfeS following, whore you can detect 
the wish to imptoto. In all such cases it is important to 
nicely hit the bttlaneo between severity and necessary strict- 
ness. Servants must of course know that they cannot bo 
disobedient with impunity. Duo time should be allowed, 
due caution given ; but if all such indulgence prove ineffec- 
tual, if the fault remains unroctified, and the negligcnco be- 
comes persistent, there can result hut one issue. Wilful 
carelessness or disobedience is not to be tolerated. Justice 
ciuinut d(;al with it ; it must bo left to mercy to excu.se and 
palliate it and other utterly insurmountablo disqualifications 
— falsehood, drunkenness, and dirt. Short of these, much 
may bo borne with. 

But it is remnrkable that the turpitude of domestics, as 
revealed in the mistresses’ dismal chronicles, rarely reacluis 
thus point. Smaller faults swell tho huge list of servants’ 
misdoings. Jane is saucy, Martha' is careless, Rebecca does 
not get up in tho morning, Sarah goes out on. Sunday with 
fiowers ill her bonnet and flounces to her dress. Now there 
scarcely exists tho woman who, rightly and judiciously 
dealt with, might not in time be cured, or at least made to 
improve, in regJird to any or all of these faults. To com- 
raciico with tho sauciness. Jane is never saucy twice to 
the mistress, who knows how to show quietly and decisively 
that, while it cannot ruffle her own dignity, it infinitely 
lowers Jane herself ; that inipertincuco i.s, in fact, not only 
wrong hut foolish ; and that, finally, it is the most dangerous 
test to apply to a mistress’s patience, liowsoever gentle sho 
may be under other provocations. 

Carclcssncs.s and want of method, again, aro matters of 
discipline, and may assuredly be drilled into all but tho 
most hopelessly stupid, provided the mistress has tho alodlity, 
t!io time, and the will to be tho teacher. Example will 
shame tho most sleep-loving into earlier rising in the morn- 
ing; and if you object to the hardship of trying this plan, 
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remember cliaritubly, that sleep cannot bo so precious to 
you as to the one tired night after night -with the day’s 
active labour. And, for tfie flounces and the flowers ! Be 
indulgent in thinking of the lolly ; be instant in pointing it 
out to the foolish girl hwi^olf. Show her that it is not you, 
she injures by such vanititffejj but her own self-re.speot and 
respectability. You arc Ijdit angry with her ; but you are 
sorry for her. Pcrsoi 4 ally ;sno docs you no harm ; but rela- 
tively, os your servant, Und one of your family, it vexes you 
to see her making this one first step in a wrong direction. 
Hovr many a young woman might have been saved from 
all the long, list of ill consequences so often accruing from 
and commencing with lorn of dress^ by some such firm but 
kindly rememB^anoe from her mistress at the first ! But too 
generally, It seeras,''wo actually expect more virtue from 
our ^*|n'aidohs” than wo are prepared to render ourselves in 
regard even of this specially feminine foible of vanity. It 
is preposterous, .it is unbearable, it is quite shocking to see 
Sarah with flounces and furbelows ! &c. 0, take heed ere 
you oast tho fltf t stone ! Wo women, ')yho at least have been 
taught hett^iliiiij^', and ought to ^ntertaTli worthier as- 
.pirati^9|!im#|£& very tender and careful over our less 
were we ourselves immaculate, still 
|)e indulgent— slow to con^mn, gentle 
' as the ca^ really dtand|^ let w ask our- 

really any clah^ to ‘‘lay 

; P Are our conscieiicos quite. of such 


things as vanity, frivolity, and tho like, whereof wo di.s- 
course so severely when wo perceive them in Sarah and 
Jane? Wo all share tho one woman’s nature. It is apt 
sometimes to be a hasty, wilful, pettish nature ; and its very 
yearnings after Bomothing more ideal, ill-directed often, 
lead to the empty pride, the love of admiration, the vanity 
and vexation of spirit wo deplore. 

Mistress and maid are alike women. Do not forget, silkcn- 
clad lady in the drawing-room, and be merciful to trespasses 
in temper, speech, and behaviour of your sisters in tho 
kitchen, oven as you hope for mercy. 


An extra Christmas Nd^iber, richly iUvMrated^ w in 
preparation^ of which full particulars wUl he duly announced. 
Among its contents will he “ The Wipe’s Portrait,” a Christ- 
mas Tale in four ChapterSf hy Westland Marston, with 
Designs hy William Harvey. 

In the current Number of the same week wiU he con^ 
menced a Tale hy Shirley Brooks, Author of Aspen Cemrt*' 
Miss Violet and her Offers^' dec.^ which wtU extend through 
several Numbers. 

In the same Number wiU appear a full Page Engraving 
of** The Bescue''* hy J. E. Millais, A.B.A. 

New arrangemenis calculated to give a more practical cha- 
racter to the contents of “ The Home*’ wiU he then expUnmd 
and begun. 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

Mr. Jerrold is now in his fifty-fourth year. Born in 1803, 
at which time his father was manager of the Sbeerness 
Theatre, he went to sea, wheai twelve years of age, as a 
midshipman in the Royal Navy. His last voyage in this 
capacity was when the ship on board of which he served 
brought over a portion of the British wounded from Water- 
loo. After the Peace of 1815, he left the Navy and was 
apprenticed to a printer in London. Ho had worked as a 
compositor for some years when ho made his first attempts 
in literature as a theatrical critic. At the age pf twenty ihe 
wrote his BlacJc-eyed Stisan, During the four-and-thirty 
years which have elapsed since that well-known play first 
moved and delighted the nightly crowds at the Surrey The- 
atre and at Diniry Lane, Mr. Jerrold has continued to act on 
the public with his pen, as a writer of drama offer drama, — 
as a writer of essays, sketches, and tales for magazines, and 
for sejjarate* publication, — as one of the chief contributors to 
Punch since its second number, — and as the editor, in succes- 
sion, of several monthly periodicals, and two weekly news- 
papers. The result has been that we now possess, as the 
collected body of his writings, a considerable number of 
volumes ; and that whosoever, either in Britain or out of 
IBritain, knows any thing of contemporary British literature 
is familiar with the name of Douglas Oerrold. 

A^ery few celebrated men stand the test of being per- 
sonally seen and listened to. It ouglit not to be so, but 
such is the fact. Most decidedly, however, it is not so with 
Mr. Jerrold. Personally he is one of the most impressive 
men in London, llis eager, courageous, somewhat wild, but 
sensitive face — with a dash of Nelson in it, as well as in his 
Sparc figure — would arrest attention even where he was not 
known. And then liis talk, wherever he is kjiown ! By this 
time it is no secret that he is reputed in London literary 
circles to be the wittiest man going. In grave, downright, 
or discursive conversation, or in eloquent and varied inono- 
loguo, there may be others of our metropolitan men of let- 
ters wbo come up to him, or surpass* him ; but in the one 
quality of wit, and, above all, iu the /acuity of instant, pun- 
gent, flashing, blasting retort, ho is believed to have no 
equal. Not that he is a peculiarly argumentative or com- 
bative man, far less that ho is really cynical or ill-natured. 
His ordinary or spontaneous talk is bright, free, various, 
auccdotic, fanciful, and often very earnest, though still cha- 
racterised by the play of wit. But the fashion of “ wit-com- 
bats,” even among friends, has not yet gone out ; and often 
wljorc there is no difference at all, or where, if there is a 
difference, it is a perfectly amicable ono, something will bo 
said by some one present containing within it the elemental 
possibilitj?^ of ajest, — a jest confirmative, a jest critical, a jest 
sarcastic, a jest dissolvent, a jest personal to the speaker, 
or a jest purely arbitrary and fantastic. Then is Mr. Jer- 
rold ’s moment. A flash, and it is out 1 Away somewhere 
among the affinities, ere one could count two, the thing has 
been caught ; a word has been doubled up, an analogy seized 
on the wing ; two ideas that had lain apart since chaos are 
suddenly brought together ; the quickest hearer has it first ; 
the laugh goes round like a cracker ; and, just when the rest 
are done, the metaphysical Scotchman at the end of the 
table erioB out, “I sec it,” and sends round the laugh again. 
Wien the jest is confirmative or fantastic, all are pleased ; 
when it is critical) or soresCstic, or dissolvent, the speaker 
go on at the peril of another ; when it is personal 
mid no harm is meant, a good fellow will keep his temper. 
Thwe is, perh^, no conversatfbn in which Mr. Jerrold 
talEes a part thkt doM niot elicit from him half-adozan of 
supremely good of the fcind^desofibed. To recollect 
sum things is proverbially difficult ; and hence many 
of Jerrold s mo ^tto the week, or never get beyond three 
miles from SomS) however, live and get 

into circulation*-^ little ilie worse Ibr weai^in the pro- 
vmces; Undimtw few have bwttokiK^ One Joke of his ^ 


was found lately beating about the coasts of Sweden, seek- 
ing ib vain for a competent Swedish translator ; and the 
other day, a tourist from London, seeing two brawny North 
Britons laughing together immoderately on a rock near Capo 
Wrath, with a heavy sea dashing at their foot, discovered 
that the cause of their mirth was a joke of Mr. Jerrold’s 
which they had intercepted on its way to the Shctlands. A 
collection of Jertoldiana^ we should suppo.«ie, would he found 
as good, of its kind, as a similar collection of the witticisms 
of Sydney Smith ; not so numerous, perhaps, nor so rich and 
unctuous hidividually, but many of tliem fiercer and more 
keenly barbed. 

All this is so well known, that there is no harm' in say- 
ing it hero. And on this score alone Mr. Jerrold would be 
remarkable am6ng his contemporaries. The power of saying 
brilliant and truly witt}^ things is in itself* a form of intel- 
lect. And -in whatever degree of estimation this form of 
intellect may be held, as corapaixjd with -others, it is so rare 
in its higher varieties, that those who possess it pre-emi- 
nently have at all times been men of mark. But it would 
be a great misconception of Mr. Jerrold to think of him 
solely as a wit in this narrow sense. If ho is to be de- 
scribed by the word “ wit ” at all, then the Avord must bo 
understood, not in its present restricted sense, but in the 
laj'ger and more general sense in whusih^it was used in the 
days of Ben Jonson, an?l for a century afterwards. AVc 
have already said that even his social talk, out of which 
his witticisms are scattered, by no means consists of witti- 
cisms, but is ouly seasoned by ihjsm. They are the glitter- 
ing particles of his talk, but not its substance. Ho is a 
man of keen, strong, energetic inteUe.ct, tilting interest in 
a wide range of topics, and not holding the gift of his wit, 
as is too often the case, on the miserable constitutional 
condition of always flying low. In the course of a varied, 
and often hard - life, he has acquired a large store of expe- 
rience, — nmny reminiscences of men and events, an inti- 
mate knoAvledge of the weaknesses and follies of the world, 
and a sharp perception of characters and motives ; but lie 
has preserved through all a fresh and enthusiastic spirit, 
an unspoilt faculty of scorn, and an admiration for what 
is fine and heroic. He is the very reverse of a pococur- 
ante; and in an age of commerce, it is not Plutus that 
he worships. Add to this that, tliough in the main a self- 
taught man, his culture, even in the scholastic sense of the 
term, is move extensive than that of many who pass as^ 
scholars. While a printer’s apprentice he was a hard and 
diligent reader. He taught himself French and Latin, and 
read enough in both to be quite at home in allusion to 
what is best in the classic literature of either. But it 
was in English literature that he revelled. From the ago 
of Chaucer, down through that of Shakespeare to the later 
ages of the Restoration, Queen Anne, and the Georges, ho 
read with ardolir and with no stinted choice, though pre- 
ferring naturally the poets And their nearest kinsmen in 
i prose ; and to this day there is no* greater lover of Bliake- 
spearc and our higher poets among us, and there are few 
whose acquaintance with English literature as a whole is 
more effective and genuine. Very few either keep^^up so 
steadily with our contemporary literature ; and his tastes 
and preferences ^here are not for what is common or low 
in intellectual pitch, but for Avhat is high, beautiful, or ori- 
ginal. Tennyson has no more appreciating reader, and his 
admiration for Browning is something .special. In short, 
there could be no greater mistake than to think of Jerrold 
primarily or exclusively as a Avit or humorist. The basis 
I ofi his nature is fire, fervour, a keen and even vehement 
I sensibility to wrong, or what seems to be such. On this, 
by the exercise of a strong and inquisitive intellect, no has/ 
piled a number of opinions and acquired ideas on social and 
other topics ; and Avit, after all, is but his intellectual in- 
strument in the act of expression. Only in this way will 
his Avit itself be understood, or hjs writing^ properly inter- 
preted. • 

By a large proportion of his eompositioh#, Mr. Jerrold 
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does belong to the class of bnnaorists, or comic writers. It 
bas been said, and said truly, by a great critic, that the pre- 
dominance of the humorous at any time in a literature is an 
omen of its approaching decrepitude ; and certainly the ten- 
dency to the comic has at present reached such a point in 
our British literature, that a check might be administered 
with advantage. But humour in due proportion has its 
function : every free nation ought to have its Punch; and 
in humorists like Dickens, Thackeray, Jerrold, .and some 
others that might bo nanicd, wc have — oven were their ge- 
nius solely that of humour — not only such functionaries of 
the class as we can afford to have, but such as every healthy 
literature ought to have. It is needless to say that, as hu- 
morists, the three writers whom wo have r];^ed have their 
characteristic differences. Every one knows that the humour 
of Thackeray differs essentially from that of Dickens, and that 
the humour of Jerrold is unlike either. In Jerrold the fiery 
clement of personal feeling is more continually present ; the 
imagination is not permitted the same passive and prolonged 
exercise of itself, hut is more trammelled by an immediate 
purpose. His humour, as compared with that of the others, * 
is us cognac compared to wine ; less of it at a time serves. 
They may be read on and on to almost any length by those 
who enjoy their respective styles without a sense of satiety ; 
ho sooner chafes and fatigues even those who relish him 
most by his pungent and abrupt sentences. Hence, while 
his shorter skctches—such as his inimitable “ Caudle Lec- 
tures,” and some of his other contributions to Punch — have 
been so popular ; while ho excels in brief single delineations 
of character ; and while ull his writings abound in sharp and 
delicate observations, and in the truest turns of wit and 
comic fancy (and it is observable how rarely his wit in 
writing takes the mere verbal fom of the pun), — ^lie has by 
no means been so successful as liis two great contempora- 
ries in comic fiction on the scale of the extensive novel, 
where imagination of scenery, imagination of incident, and 
imagination of physiognomy and character, combine to pro- 
duce a broad and continuous story. With the exception 
always of Mrs. Caudle, and perhaps of Mr.s, Jericho and Sir 
Arthur Hodmadod in The Man made of Momy^ he has not, 
by hi.s talcs, added to our British gallery of comic portraits 
characters that remain so distinctly and permanently in the 
popular memory as the Pickwicks, the Wellers, the Swivel- 
lers, and other numberless creations of Dickens ; or the 
Major Pendennis, the Mr. Foker, or the Captain Costigan, 
of Thackeray. ” The truth is,” says one of his critics, ” the 
moralist, the satirist, prevails in Mr. Jerrold over the artist. 
His creations are in most cases but vehicles for some feel- 
ing or opinion” (this is shown, by the by, in the names he 
gives to his characters, which arc often, like those in Ben 
Jonsoii’s dramas, rather formal labels than names); “and it 
is more rarely tliat, laying aside intention and preference, 
he revels in his own fancies. As in .^sop’s fables, the moral 
is often in the mind first, and the fiction is made to order. 
This very defect, however, is the obverse side of a merit. 
Consider Mr. Jerrold as a man of thought and feeling work- 
ing in the element of fiction; and then, giving him all the 
mori^ credit when he docs from time to time contribute an 
oi’igihal physiognomy to our portfolio of comic portraits, 
you will yet cease to regard this as his proper business, and 
will bo content if his tales are so constructed that each of 
them, the names and figures vanishing, shall leave its im- 
pression as a whole.** To this we may add, that the moral 
fiction, if not so popular a form of art os the fiction pure and 
poetical, still is a form of art. And in this stylo of art, 
not only are some of Mr. Jerrold*s shorter tales, as in his 
two series entitled Men of Okaracter and Calces and Ale^ 
Jine ‘specimens, but even his longer and continuous fictions, 
such as The Man made of Money^ have striking points of 
merit. The canons of invention are here different from those 
which hold in the pure novel ; but there are canons of in- 
vention here too. When Mr. Jerrold, in his Man made of 
Money, makes the herd literally whit the name, implies, 
— a living personage, whose flesh consists miraculously of 


bank-notes,— it is clear that he had in his mind a typo of 
comic fiction different from that of the natural comic novel 
The type may not be popular ; but it is legitimate, and has 
precedents in Swift and other authorities in our fictitious 
literature. 

But whatever may have been Mr. Jerrold’s success com- 
pared with some t)f his contemporaries in the direct fiction 
or tale, there is a kindred department of imaginative litera- 
ture in which his supremacy is admitted. He is almost * 
alone as a writer of genuine English comedies. It is a ou- 
I rious fact, that since the rise of the English novel, the Eng- 
lish drama, as a form of true and classic authorship, has 
declined. Since the middle of the last century, there has 
been abundance of play- writing and farce-writing to supply 
the passing wants of the stage ; but there have been few 
men of genius who have applied their genius conscientiously 
and carefully to the continuation, by sterling new works, 
of that which was once the favourite form of our national 
literature. In true English comedy. Goldsmith, Sheridan, 
and one or two others, break the long interval between us 
and the days of Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. Of this 
form of literary art Jerrold, in au age of farce and scenic 
show and beggarly translation from the French, is almost 
a solitary representative. The thirteen dramas which ho 
has reprinted among his collective works, beginning in order 
of time with his Blacheyed Suean and his Pent 2>ay, and 
ending with his Time works Wonders, and others lately re- 
presented, have upheld on the stage, and uphold still, wher- 
ever they are acted, the reputation of simple and classic Eng- 
lish comedy ; and when read at homo, they charm equally 
by their plot and construction, and their brilliant and witty 
dialogue. Indeed, those very peculiarities of his genius which 
operate against him in the novel, fit him for mastery in the 
comic drama. Here also his English style is seen to per- 
fection ; the conditions of the dialogue and the rapid action 
suiting it exactly, and having probably helped to form it. 

No more as a writer than as a man is Mr., Jerrold ex- 
clusively a wit or satirist or humorist. As Dickens and 
Thackeray, though from the general form of most of their 
writings they are called comic novelists, have writtcii niuch 
that is not to be classed as comic, and have intermingled 
their most comic writings with passages and episodes of 
quite another order (to such an extent, indeed, that they 
might preferably bo spoken of as novelists or writers of 
prose-fiction, with no adjective appended), so it is with Mr. 
Jerrold. Many of his writings are rather essays, or descrip- 
tive sketches or fantasies in prose, than satires or com- 
positions of mere wit ; and in all his writings, even the 
most purely witty, there are touches and passages of pa- 
thos, simple description, criticism, and argument. Some of 
his shorter tales are pathetic and poetical throughout. His 
earnest nature, too, is perpetually breaking forth in direct 
invective ; and occasionally he couches his meaning ima- 
ginatively in an apologue, or in a Species of ghastly alle- 
gory, reminding us of Swift’s description of the Strulbrugs, 
and of similar passages in some of the German humorists. 
Of course, however, it is in his writings as a journalist that 
his direct opinions are most explicitly manifested. To al- 
most any man of letters the position of a journalist is a try- 
ing one ; and this not merely from the necessity which it 
imposes of hurried writing, but from a deeper reason, in- 
herent in the nature of the position itself. It is the required 
duty of a journalist to he perpetually saying ay or no on 
questions as they arise ; whereas a man.left to himselHias 
many other things to do in the world than to say either ay 
or no on questions, and may often meet with oases in 'vriiibh 
neither the one nor thetther would seem appropriate, but 
only silence or wonder or speculation. Hence the position 
of a journalist, by an over-cultivation of the ay-and-no 
habit, is a sad trial of intellectual sobriety* The proper 
men to be journalists, accordingly, are those who already, 
as men, have made up their minds ay or no on a great num- 
ber of contemporary social topics. what we have 

said of Mr. Jerrold's idiosyncrai^, it is clear that iu esseot- 
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tial respects he has the Tocation to he a journalist. Not 
only is he a man of certain pronounced tendencies of opi- 
nion, he is a man who has long ago said ay or no to him- 
self on many individual points of current controversy. 
Hence, as a journalist on what is called the liberal side,'* 
*he is consistent with himself from first to last. It is in his 
nature also, we believe, to limit his emphatic advocacy one 
way or the other in this capacity to those cases, or their 
direct corollaries, on which he has independently as a man 
made up his mii^, and so to leave a large margin for agree- 
ment, mutual tolerance, and further consideration. Within 
the field of his fixed social and political beliefs, he gives and 
takes hard blows ; and as the editor of a weekly journal of 
immense circulation, his influence one way or the other is 
undoubtedly great. At present this editorship and detached 
weekly contributions to Punch divide his whole activity. 
One cannot but hope, however, for his return in due time (if 
even serially, as before in the pages of Punch; but, better 
still, in separate and completed form) to pure and uncontro- 
vcvsial literature. The drama ho seems to have given up 
as thankless ; and we hear of no tale that he lias on hand. 
Why not break new ground in literary biography ? Nay, 
why not in autobiography ? 


ACTINISM. 

Thb nature of light remains a profound mystery. Notwith- 
standing the many delicate experiments which have been 
made by the most accomplished investigators with a view 
to ascertain its nature, the problem remains yet unsolved, 
and we continue profoundly ignorant in regard to it. Two 
opinions in regard to this strange element have divided the 
scientific world, both of which are supported by a nearly 
equal amount of authority. One class of pliilosophers asserts 
that light consists of inconceivably minute particles of mat- 
ter, thrown off from the luminous body with great velocity 
and in all directions. The other believes it to be a fluid 
diffused through all nature, in which waves or undulations 
are produced by the action of the luminous body, and pro- 
pagated in some such way as sound. On this quccatio vexata 
wo have at present no occasion to enter, as the views we 
have to state are reconcilable with either tlieory. 

Whatever be the nature of light, it is certain that it is 
not simple or homogeneous, as was formerly supposed, but 
is compounded of particles which are guided by separate 
laws, and characterised by very diflbrent properties. A 
beam of common light is now found to consist of rays, or 
pencils, which can bo entirely separated from each other 
without the character or properties of any of them being 
changed. The separation to which we refer can be accom- 
plished in a variety of ways, and by the instrumentality of 
different agents, leading us to suppose that the association 
of the constituent parts in common light, whilst it fulfils 
great and beneficent purposes, is not essential to its exist- 
ence, or in any way necessary to the development of the 
properties of its constituent ports. 

Common light has been found to consist of luminous 
rays, heating rays, and chemical, or actinic, rays. 

We propose to endeavour to illustrate the complete sepa- 
rability of these 4iflerent rays from each other bqfore pro- 
ceeding more particularly to consider the chemical^ or aclinic^ 
rayst the lawM by which they are guided, and the projpertiet 
of wliich they are possessed. 

The separation of a penoil of common light into its con- 
stituent parts can to a large extent be accomplished by its 
refraction through prisms of different substances. If we 
take ^ or pencil, of light proceeding directly from the 
sun, wmeh has been admitted through a small ciroular aper- 
ture into a dark room, and refract it through a prism of flint- 
glass, a s^ctrum is formed upon the wall of the room, com- 
posed of baniu of different colours, and which are seen to be 
possos^d ofdifferent degrees of refrangi1^ity« The luminous 
ray is broken up or separated into the various colours which, 


when united, coppose white light But the prism has done 
more than separate the luminous ray into the colours of 
which it originally consisted ; it has to a large extent se- 
parated the heating and chemical rays from the luminous, 
and from each other. For if a thermometer be held succes- 
sively in the different colours of the spectrum, it will bo 
found that the heat increases from the violet to the red end; 
the heat of the orange being greater than that of the yelloWf 
and the heat of the red being greater than that of the other 
colours. But what seems most extraordinary is, that at a 
point beyond the red^ which is perfectly dark, where not a 
single luminous ray falls, the heat is greatest of all : proving 
that there are invisible rays sn the sun's light, which have 
the power of producing heat, and which have less refran- 
gibility than red light. Had the heat-producing rays of 
light been obedient to the same laws af tlmse which produce 
by their refraction the diftcrent colours of the spectrum, 
then it is obvious wc should have found the greatest heat in 
the yellow band, where the light is most intense, and should 
have found it gi*adually diminishing towards the red and 
violet extremities ; instead of which, wo find it greatest be- 
yond the spectrum altogether, and apparently existing in 
the difierent colours simply on account of their proximity to 
that point. 

The discoveries of Mr. Seebeck* afford us an additional 
proof that the heating rays of the sun's light have no neces- 
sary connection with the luminous rays. That gentleman 
found that the heating power of the colours of the spectrum 
depends upon the substance of which the prism is made. 
Thus with water the gi*catest heat is in the yellow ; with 
sulphuric acid, in the orange ; with crown or plate glass, in 
the red ; and with flint-glass, beyond the red. Now these 
different points in which the highest temperature is found 
depend entirely upon the refractive power of the material for 
heating rays, and seem to have no connection with the refrac- 
tive indices of the same substances for luminous rays, sinoo 
the refraction is smallest for heating rays in those substances 
in which it is greatest for luminous. But the finest and 
most palpable illustration of the truth that the heating and 
luminous rays of light are entirely separable from each 
other is, the fact that the rays of the moon are absolutely 
and entirely destituto of heat. The experiments which have 
been made to ascertain the fact place it beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. The rays of the full moon have been 
converged by largo concave mirrors, and by lenses to a 
point, in which the bulb of the most delicate thermometer 
has been placed without the faintest indication of the pre- 
sence of heat being obtained. The light of the moon, al- 
though absolutely destitute of the heating ray, is still pos- 
sessed of the other properties which are understood to cha- 
racterise light. The pnsm will separate its luminous rays 
into their component colours. It is possessed of chemical 
properties, as is shown by her influence on the insane, by 
the decomposition of fish-meat, and. especially by the fact, 
that calotypes of her surface of great beauty and perfection 
have been obtained. 

The discoveries of modern astronomy have shown that 
the sun is not, as was formerly imagined, a blazing mass 
of fire, but an opaque body, like the planets which accom- 
pany him in their wanderings through the fields of space. 
He is discovered to be surrounded by different atmospheres 
of great depth, the outermost of which consists of luminous 
phosphorescent masses, which give light and heat to sur- 
rounding worlds. The lower atmosphere^ laden with dense 
masses of clouds, shelters his surface from the intense light 
and heat generated by the upper ; so that the light and 
temperature even on the sun’s body may not be ^’eatly 
superior to that of some of his attendant planets. It is now 
generally believed that the sun's rays produce heat only in 
certain conditions. In passing through the spaces which in. 
tervene between the planets,— spaces, winch if not absolute 
vacuum, can only be filled with matter in its rarest and 
most attenuated form, — the rays of the sun arelbelievcAto 
* JKIteheivS JMrnal t,, p.S66, 
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bo entirely destitute of heat; -whilst heat understood to 
be produced by some inexplicable chemical change which 
takes place during their passage through the atmosphere. 
This opinion is supported by the fact, that on the tops of the 
liighest mountains, where we atmosphere is rare, although 
the sun’s rays fall unchecked, a very low temperature pre- 
vails, while in the valleys the temperature is continually 
high. If these views be correct, they confirm our position 
that light and heat have no necessary connection with each 
other; that the heating rays of the solar beam are under the 
control of different laws "from the luminous, and may’ be 
entirely separated from tliem. 

Again, the chemical may in like manner be separated 
from the luminous rays of light. If we return to the con- 
sideration of the spectrum formed in a darkened chamber by 
the refraction of a» solai' beam, we shall find not only that 
the luminous rays are separated into their component 
colours, and to a large extent separated from the heating 
raySf but that they are also to a very considerable extent 
separated frOm tlie chemical or actinic rays. The late Mr. 
Ritter, of Jena, found that the different parts of the spec- 
trum had different chemical properties ; and that one part, 
viz. the most intensely luminous^ was entirely destitute oi ac- 
tinic activity. We have seen that the greatest heating power 
was found to exist at the red end of the spectrum. Mr. Rit- 
ter, however, found that the greatest chemical, or actinic, 
force existed in the violet, and was found active even be- 
yond the violet. Muriate of silver, for example, became 
hlack beyond the violet, less in the indigo, still loss in the 
green, &c. The diminution of force, however, was not gra- 
dual towards the opposite end of the spectrum ; for the ac- 
tinic force being greatest at a point beyond the violet, di- 
minished towards the yellow, -whore it was nothing, and then 
increased again towards the red, and was found to exist 
oven beyond it. The varying actinic force might bo repre- 
sented by a waving line, in the sanic way as the illuminating 
power of the different bands of the spectrum is shown by 
Dr. Horschol. 

In the figure, tho intensity of the chemical force in the 
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‘Ufferent parts of the spectrum is illustrated : a is the point 
of greatest intensity, a littl^ beyond the violet ; a' a" is the 
measure of that intensity ; v is the point where it is nothing ; 
at B it has again slightly increased. The chemical and lu- 
minous rays of light may be sensibly separated by a very 
simple experiment. If a caraera-obscura adapted for taking 
photographic pictures be fitted up with a single convex lens, 
it will be found, after a few attempts to take pictures, that 
tho chemical rays have a different focus from the luminous. 
If the prepared sensitive plate be placed at tho distance from 
tho lens at which the most distinct image is formed on the 
ground or shade glass, a confused and indistinct picture will 
be obtained. Every object in it will be hazy and ill-defined, 
showing that the rays which printed the image had met at 
a point different from the surface of the prepared plate. If, 
however, the plate be placed at a point considerably nearer 
the lens than the focus of the luminous rays, a sharp and 
clear picture will be produced. A glance at the figure will 
at once make the reason apparent. The point in the spec- 
trum where tho light is most intense is at v, while the point 
where^the actinic force is greatest is at A. Even with the 
best achromatic Jenses, the foci for luminous and chemical 
rays are always«ifferent, although the difference in the lat- 
ter case is much smaller than in the former.’* Kow the fact 
that the two kinds of rays have different foci, when refraq^ted 
through the same lens, Shows that the luminous and actinic 


pencils ^are obedient to different influences, and are con- 
trolled by different laws, and may consequently be separated 
from each other without the distinctive properties of either 
being impaired. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
circumstance that lenses of difierent kinds — such as double 
convex, plano-convex, meniscus, and achromatic lenses — 
which have precisely the same focal distance for luminous 
rays, have very different foci for actinic rays. The form of 
tho lens lengthens or shortens tho focus for actinic rays, 
while it produces no influence on*the focal length for lumin- 
ous rays ; showing that the one kind of pencils is obedient 
to laws which have no control over the other. A satisfac- 
tory proof of tho complete separability of the actinic rays 
from the luminous is obtained by employing a lens yellow 
glass. If a photographic camera be fitted up with such a 
lens, although a perfect and beautiful image will b8 formed 
by the luminous rays refracted through it, yet not one 
single actinic ray will be transmitted. The most sensitive 
plate may be exposed in such a camera for any length of 
time without tho slightest vestige of a picture being ob- 
tained. Such a lens will transmit a greater amount of light 
than any- other colour, bccau.se at the yellow band in the 
spectrum tho light is most intense; and yet it will not trans- 
mit a single actinic ray, because in the yellow the actinic 
force is nothing. If, oft the other hand, a lens of violet- 
coloured glass be employed, although the imago formed upon 
the shadc-gla.ss be much less brilliant,^ and at the point of 
adjustment for chemical rays be hardly visible, an intense 
and beautiful calotype-piiture will be obtained ; because in 
the violet light, while the luminous intensity is small, tho 
actinic activity is greatest. This reasoning indicates the 
kind of lenses which ought to be employed by those who 
are unable or unwilling to be at the expense of costly 
achromatic combinations. A single meniscus-lens of violet- 
coloured glass will, after a few experiments to find the che- 
mical focus, give the photographer far more satisfiictory and 
perfect pictures than many combinations for which large 
! sums have been paid. These remarks also suggest the reason 
why one lens, or system of lenses, is found to perform more 
rapidly than another. If the crown-glass selected for com- 
bination with the flint have a bluish tint, the lens will be 
rapid ; if it have a greenish-yellow tinge, it will be slow. 

Whether the actinic pencils can over be practicall}^ se- 
parated from the luminous, so as to be made alone available 
for the purposes of art, remains to be determined. At pre- 
sent we cannot employ them without their being to some 
extent associated with the luminous. The possibility of 
their practical separation, we imagine, has been made suffi- 
ciently apparent. Could some substance bo found capable 
of transmitting the actinic pencils, while it rigorously re- 
fused to transmit all others, we should then be able to sub- 
ject them to a more rigorous analysis, and obtain more de- 
finite information regarding the laws by which they are 
controlled. 

The same experiments and reasoning show the separa- 
bility of the ouctinic rays from the heating as from the lu- 
minous. For as we have the greatest heating-power re- 
siding in the red end of th'' spectrum, while the greatest 
actinic is in the opposite, or violet, it is obvious that the 
two kinds of pencils' are possessed of very different degrees 
of refirangibility, and may, like the others bo entirely sepa- 
rated without the nature of either being, so far as can bo 
perceived, in any way changed. The fact to which we have 
formerly referred is conclusive in regard to the proposition 
before us, namely, that the rays of the moon, which are 
absolutely destitute of heat, are possessed of such chemical 
activity as td‘*give a perfect representation of her surface 
on a sensitive plate, when an equatorial telescope with clock- 
work has been employed as the photographic camera. 

We have thus seen the possibility of separating the lu- 
minous, the heating, and the chemical rays of light firom 
each other, and have fbund that the points of ^hek greatest 
intensity in the solar spectrum are widely separated flroin 
each other, — ^that being possessed of sudh diflbrent degrees 
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of refrangibijity, we cannot regard them ,as controlled by 
t)ie flame laws,— that, so far as can ^ <?bserYed, the separa- 
tion in no way affects the cj^aract^ of thf rays separated, 
since they appear to bo charaoteris 04 by the same proper-^ 
ties when acting alone as when acting in conjunction with 
each other. The opinion strongly suggests itself from these 
inquiries, that the hminam rays fohnd in a solar pencil alone 
constitute the dement of light; and that the heating and che- 
mical rays found in the same pencil cannot he regarded as 
an integral or component part of light, but must be re- 
garded as distinct and separate elements, essentially dif- 
Rn'ent in their nature, and controlled by different law^s. 
Whether they proceed from the same source — the phospho- 
rescent luminous envelope of the sun — ^is a question which 
cannot he positively determined. The heat-producing rays, 
wo have seen, there is some ground to believe owe their 
cxi8ton(*.e to the atmosphere, being generated by some pro- 
cess which wo cannot explain during the passage of light 
through its mass. This theory would explain to us the i 
reason wliy the planets in the vicinity of the sun, and those 
at the greatest distance from him, could enjoy a nearly 
uniform temperature; the temperature being dependent, 
not upon their distance, but upon the density of their at- 
mosphere. 

The actinic rays possibly owe their existence to the ac- 
tion of light on the electric atmosphere which surrounds 
our gloljc, or to its contact with some other and unknown 
element in nature. But upon this subject it is useless to 
speculate. Wo arc too profoundly ignorant to do any thing 
hut theorise; multitudes of facts must be accumulated ere 
a patient induction can point out to us its nature or its 
source. 

Bogarding it as a distinct and separate element in na- 
ture, let us come to consider what is tnown in regard to 
activism, and, as far as possible, to investigate the laws by 
which it is controlled. The existence of cliemical rays has 
bf,cn long known. The blackening of horn-silver in the 
light was known to the ancients. To their influence have 
heen traiu^d long ago (be various and gorgeous colours of 
the vegetable kingdom. To them also, in the animal king- 
dom, have been ascribed the sable hues of the African, and 
the peachy tints on the cheek of youthful beauty. To their 
discolouring properties the bleacher owes his art, and the 
painter liis want of immortality. It is only, however, of 
late years that the chemical properties of light have been 
carefully considered. The discoveries of Daguerre and 
'J^ilbot Iiave invested the eubjcct with a peculiar interest, — 
an interest which every improvement in W beautiful art of 
photography seems to intensify. The former of these phi- 
losophers found that a plate of silver, made sensitive by the 
vapours of iodine, could, by the chemical change produced by 
ibo action of the actinic rays, have a perfect picture of an 
external object impressed upon it ; and the latter, employing 
as the sensitising agent the muriate of silver, found that 
various kinds of surfaces could be prepared, on which deli- 
cate and beautiful pictures could be painted by the actinic 
rays. Since these important discoveries, the art of photo- 
graphy has steadily and rapidly progressed; until it has at- 
tained its present proximate perfection. 

The experience of the most careful and accomplished 
photographers has deterniined the fact, that the* element 
(called actinism) on which they depended for their success 
is by no means constant or uniform in its activity. The 
photographer naturally inferred that, os it was associated 
with light, it would be most abundant on those days 
when the solar beams fell uncbeched, and when the sun 
had attained his meridian brighti^ess. although this 
supposition was frequently correct, it was ty no means 
invariably so. It offien happened that after melting his 
arrangements to take pictures on a hngbt and beautiful 
day, he found that piily fepblfsi aiid imperfept pictures (and 
that after a long expps^rp) ooul.d tbp pV^^med ; whereas it 
frequently occurred, on days oomim^vely dull and hazy, 
that pictures of great shaipness ai4 beauty were obtained i 


with the greatest ease and celerity. Every photographer 
knows, from his frequent disappointments and failures, that 
there is nothing more capricious and uxj<certam than the 
continuance of actinic activity. At one period of the day 
it will be found intensely active, and in a few hours it will 
be found so. languid that pictures can scarcely be obtained. 
An exposure of a couple of seconds will often be amply suf- 
ficient to impress a picture : while at another period of the 
I same day, and with the same instrument and materials, a 
couple of minutes will bo requisite to fix the same object, 
though at both times the light may seem equally strong. 
The abundance or activity of the actinic rays seems to de- 
pend more on atmospheric changes than upon the intensity 
of the light. When the barometer has fallen very low, the 
I amount of actinism is generally small. If the clouds bo 
surcharged with electricity, and a thunderstorm be obviously 
impending, perseverance in calotyping during such a state 
of the atmosphere is useless. The direction of the wind also 
seems to have a large amount of influence. A'south or west 
wind we have found to be highly favourable, while our ex 
perimeiits confirm the experience of another amateur, ex- 
pressed in the doggerel 

** If once the wind incline to north, 

Lead not tho wretched sitter forth.” 

The different seasons of the 5 ’'ear appear also to be cha- 
racterised by a greater or less amount of actinic energy. 
In summer, it generally remains more constant ; while in 
winter, although on some days more intense than in sum- 
mer, it is much jnore variable. But tho most remarkable 
circumstance is, that in some regions of the globe actinism 
is found almost invariably active, while in others it scarcely 
exists at all. Over the whole continent of America it is 
found extremely active, and wonderfully constant, — a cir- 
cumstance which explains the great beauty and perfection 
of American photographs ; while in tho Indian peninsula, 
photographic pictures are obtained at all times with very 
groat difliculty. The difi’ercut countries of Europe are 
sensibly diflbrent also in their general actinic activity. 
Although tho observations wliich have been recorded are 
too few to enable us to form a correct judgment, it would 
appear from the few facts known, that while there aro 
minor changes in the intensity continually taking place in 
all regions, there are groat zones or belts encircling the 
earth in which it is invariably more intense and constant. 

It would be of immense importance for the solution of 
the interesting questions regarding actinism, and for the 
advancement of the art of photogi aphy, if experiments were 
made simultaneously at different parts of the earth’s sur- 
face, with a view to ascertain the direction, intensity, and 
variations in the actinic str&ms which probably encircle 
the earth. A cai'cful registration of the amount of actinic 
force during the times of atmospherical, electrical, and mdjg- 
netio changes, could hardly fail to lead to the possession of 
much interesting and v^uable information regarding this 
strange element. 


llatbnal 
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ORAIGCROOK CASTLE.* 

Gerald Massey entered tho royal company of English poets, 
at a single step. He showed the signet, it wu cognised 
at once, and he passed in ; a notable exception to the mah 
jority of his brethren, who have had to fight their way inch 
by inch across the charmed threshold. But it i^ not to be 
^CraigerookCasIk- By GasALp HUSSOY. l4»M|oiit Pogue. 
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marvelled at. There was a luxuriance in the hcaiity, a 
simplicity in the pathos, of the poems included in that liivt 
small volume well calculated to win the sulTrages botli of 
the critical and general public. The humblest reader might 
understand, the proudest could admire, llis verses had a 
happy knack of setting themselves to the music of many a 
homely life, and making themselves a pla<-e in many an 
honest heart, whoso own dumb poetiy they liad rendered 
into music. 

“War Waits,*’ wjiieh folIoAved "Jlabo f Hirialabel,’ con- 
tained some stin’ing ’ays, one or two of miirked brilliane.y. 
They were welcomed eordiell}’ at the time as “ tlic rongh-aiid- 
ready wai*-rhvnies” tiiey were styled by the writer, who 
himself appeared to claim no higher distinction for (lu'm. 

Craiffcrook Oantl(‘. may therefore be regarded as tlu^ 
legitimate sn(;(;essor to that maiden volume ol* |)oems which 
achieved so remarkable a success in 1851. AVc are to view 
it as the work of a poet who lias to maintain the. ])osilion on 
which he already stands. 'I'o hold, as w<^ all know, it r<.‘- 
quircs greater 8tren<jlh than to gain ; and we are bound to 
admit tliat the book before ns does not exbibil,«th“ ]n'opor. 
tionatc increase of strength which we had a right to expect. 
The florid prodigality of youth appears in nowise ehastciied. 
Sinew and muscle in man}’^ places is lacking; and the word- 
draperies with which tlui want is sought to be concealed are 
not always so felicitous as to atone, by tlndr grace fur the 
absence of substantive power. It is, indeed, diiricnlt to for- 
give the oecasiona.l lapses into eece.ntricilies of a poet who 
has proved to ns how sweet are his natural utt('raiices, and 
bow perfect in their every-day .sinijdieity. We cannot e(m- 
seni to receive as poetry such epllhels as “maternal meek,” 
“ mcllifluoiiH rest,” “ saintliest pure,” &c. We ])rotest against, 
such lines as that describing the bennteous company ou 
Craigerook lawn as 

** Surging a soul-acho of doliciousness 
or that in “ Lady Laura,” wherein is imaged 

** A face like nestling luxury of flowers.” 

Ncvcrtlieless, despite these drawbacks (and vro. would 
not hide-,- cither from ourselves or Mr. Massey, that they arc 
serious ones), there is unquestionable beaut}' in many por- 
tions of the book, — passages of vivid freslmess, touches of 
simple pathos, that are nothing short of exepusite. Over- 
redundancy of epithet, or even occasional affectation of 
style, cannot and should not blind us to the ebarmiug “bits” 
in the opening description of Craigerook — that 

, Emerald Eden nestling in the north.*’ 

It stands before us clearly and coinpletcly, from its “ tiny 
town of towers,” to the “dance and dazzle of roses,” that arc 
80 intimate a part of its beauty. Or take this picture of a 
Scottish dawn : 

** I rose betimes upon my day ol* days ; 

Through faery forests of the lady fern, 

Went up the wooded height to see the Dawn, 

That now eternal picture fresh fnun CJod, 

Quicken and cohmr into pC3rfrct lil’o. 

Quietly, qtiietly slept the world beside 
The sepulchre of the dark, till Light awoke. 

The haunting spirit of each lonely place 
Seemed passing through the still and solemn wood. 

What breath of life the breeze of morning blew ! 

, What dewy smell and after- sense of showers 
Came kissing like rich airs from secret shores 
To those who sail in to the eternal dawn ! 

Bird after bird the sweet sharj) stillness stin-ed, 

As eartii were warbling some new tune of joy 
With which her heart giisht, and its rtidianco fired 
Ber face, as she arrayed to meet the raoni. 

The meek and molting amethyst of dawn 
Blusht o’er the blue hills in the ring o’ the world ; 

Up purple twilights came the golden sea 
OCstmlight breaking in a silent surge ; 

And Morning like the birth of Beauty rose 
With sunny music up the sparkling heaven, 

While, at a rosy touch, the clouds that lay 


In sullen purples round the hills of Fife, 

A down her pathway spread their cloaks of gold ; 

The silvory-greon-and-violet sheen o’ the sea 
Changed into sdiifting opal tinct with gold : 

And like an Alchymist with furnaco-faoo. 

The sun smiled on his perfect work, pure gold.” 

But with imjsl unalloyed satisfaction wc turn to the 
po€nn entitled “The Mother’s Idol broken.” This, on the 
same subject as the “ Ballad of Babe Christabel,” possesses, 
we think, touches of even more subtle loveliness, more direct 
heart-reaching tenderness, than the earlier poem. In its ewn 
fragmentary r})isodical fashion, it tells the story simply and 
Ruflicingly, — the sad sweet stoiy'that comes home to every 
woman’s heart, and to many a man’s also, — from the first 
joyful greeting of the “pretty softling, the baby-bud rose,” 
the fatiier’s proud triumph in his “ three little maidens,” and 
the half-fearful delight of the parents in their “wondrous 
wee 'white rose; of all the world,” to the end, when 

** Snow-whito, snow-soft, snow silently, 

Our (l.'irling Inul ni)-curl(;d, 

And dropt i’ the grave — Ood’s lap — our wee 
White rose of all the world.” 

Nothing can lx: more true, more natural, or more beantifnl 
ill its pathos, tliaii the expression of tho after-feelings of 
desolation and bereavement, the yearning lingering retro- 
spection of the lost ((lie's “ little lender ways” and “spirit- 
smiles.” In this ])()rti()ii of the poem there arc lines hero 
and there that strike the heart electrically with a keen sense 
of reality. AVe forget the poet, the book, and the page ; and 
feel as we might feel on coming unawares to a little newly- 
made grave, with the fr(‘sli free air, the life of birds and trees 
and sunshine around it, tiie smiling heaven above, and the 
agony of the mother’s empty heart thrilling through it all. 

Our space is inadequate to quote all we could desire ; 
but some passages, at least, w(j must give. 

** This is a curl of our poor ‘Splendid’s’ Iwiir ! 

A sunny burst of rare and ripe young gold — 

A ring of sinle.ss gold that weds two worlds f 
Our 01)0 thing left with l)cr dear life in it. 

T*oor misei*s ! o’er it secretly wo sum 
Our little savings hoarded up in heaven, — 

Our rich love-thoughts heart hid to doat upon,-— 

And glimpse our lost lieavcn in a flood of tears. 

We stood at midnight in the Presence dread. 

At midnight, when men die, wo strove with Death 
To wrench our jewel from his grasping hand. 

Kre the soul loosed from its last lodge of life. 

Her litilo face peered round with anxious eyes ; 

Then, seeing all the old faces, dropt content. 

The mystery dilated in lior look, 

Which, on the darkening death-ground, faintly caught 
Tlio likeness of tho angel shining near. 

Her passing soul flasht back a glimpse of bliss. 

She was a Child no more, but strong and stern 
Asa mailed Knight that had been grappling Death. 

A crown of conquest bound her baby-brow ; 

Her littlq hands could take the heirdom largo ; 

’ And all llor childhood’s vagrant royalty 
$5at staid and calm in some eternal throne. 

Love’s kiss is sweet, but Death’s doth make immortal. 

And there our darling lay in coflSnod calm. 

Dressed for the grave in raiment like tho snow ; 

And o'er her flowed the white eternal peace : 

Tho breathing miracle into silence passed: 

Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear smile : 

As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers ; 

Nevi.r to wake us crying in the night :> 

Our little hindering thing for ever gone, 

In tearful quiet row we might toil on. 

All dim the living lustres motion makes ! 

No life-dew in the sweet cups of her eyes ! 

Naught there of our poor ‘ Splendid’ but her brow. 

Clad all in spirit-beauty forth she went ; 

Her budding spring of life in tiny leaf; 

Her gracious gold of babe- virginity 
Unminted in tho image of our world ; 

Her faint dawn whitened in the perfect day. 



Tiir. r.F.s-ox. i;y i:. v>. ?!AUTivj:Ar. 

“Tlie cliiUi came back ilirtu'tly ; anil s(*(m ocoupicd ln‘rsclf in prf]>arati«!nr. for j'iving Kit a wrlthig bisiani, of wliidi, it 
fiocms, Im bad a conplo fv<'rv wock. ami om* refjnlarly t»n tliat ovcnin^!:, to the gioat mirth and enjoyim nt both of bimsidf 
and his instructrass. 'J'o n iate how it was a long time licforc his nmdfsty could ho so far prevailed upon as to admit of 
his Hitting down in the pai lour, in the presoace of an unknown j'ontle-natj — how, wlion he did sit down, he tucked up his 
■lecves, and squared his dhows, and put his face close to the cojjy-hook, and squinted liorribly at the lines — how, from 
the very first moment of havin;? the pen in his hand, he bcfran to wallow In blots, and to daub himself with ink np to 
the very roots of his hair — how, if he did by accident form a letter properly, he immediately smeared it out a^^ain wdfh 
his arm in his preparations to make another — how at every fresh mistake there was a fresh hurst of merriment from tim , 
child, and a louder and not less hearty laugh from poor Kit liimsdf,’' «fec. — Dickens’s Old Cnriositf/ Simp. 


Our early weelo away went hack to God, 

Boariuf? her litb-scroll folded, without stain, 

And only throe words written on it - two, , 

Our names ! Ah, may they plead for us in hoaven !” 

To the end of thi.s poem the spirit of quiet simple pathos 
is maintained. There is infinite sweetness in it all. The 
narration flows on calmly and naturally as a train of sad 
tender recollections that are thought rather than spoken. 

“ Lady Laura” has many passages of rich picturesque 
beauty, hut it is defaced in more than one place with the 
faults we have before adverted to. The story, which i.s one 
now worn rather threadbare, of the lowly lover and tlic liigh- 
boru lady, is vaguely told; and the love-songs, with their 
oft-rcpcated raptures and wealth of superlatives, are some- 
wliat like]}’’ to cloy, Ave should think, upon all but the very 
Imngricst appetites for that class of food. 

Of “ Glimpses of the War,” more than one of the best j)or- 
tions have before appeared in '‘War Waits.” Our readers 
will hardly need to be reminded of that lyric, earnest and 
enthusiastic, with its SAveeping music as of the very tramp 
of men trooping onward to battle, beginning 

" Our old war-banners on the wind 
W ere dancing merrily o’er them, 

^'”!',^*^f*world hushed with hope behind— 

The sullen foo before thorn.” 

The “ Winter’s Night in England” stirs recollections in 
us all. Who among us has not (but a little while since, 
though it seems long) felt the influence of that “ muto and 
mighty ShadoAv” Avhich was ever hovering over us then? 


“ Jiilh’s burns dim— avg hohl Uio breath — 

All sit stern in the shadow of Death, 

Around the household fire. 

This winter’s night in England, 

Straining our oars for tho tidings of War, 

Holding our hearts, like beacons, up higher, 

For thoso who aro fighting afar.” 

This lias the true lyrical ring with it : 

“ Old England still hath heroes 
To wear her sword and shield ; 

Wo knpw them not while near us, 

We know them in the field. 

Look how tho tyrant’s hills they climb 
To hurl our gage in his grinriiold! 

The Titans of tho earlier timc,> 

Tho’ larger limbed, were smallcr-sonlod ? 

Laurel or amaranth light their brow. 

Living or dead, wo crown thorn now. 

As wo sit by the household fire, 

This winter’s night in England ; 

From tho white cliffs watcliing tlie storm of war. 

Holding our hearts, like heacoiis, up higher, 

For thoso who aro fighting afar.” 

The story of fhc poet, ‘‘The Bridegroom of Beauty,” 
though often lapsing into the sin ol' compound adjectives 
and accumulated epithets, has many passages of sad pas- 
sionate music that Ave could ill spare. Bu^ we prefer tlie 
closing poem, “ Only a Dream,” which leaves us to shut the 
book in a spirit of much toleration for its faults, and admi- 
ration of its beauties. This last poem exhibits instances of 
both: images that aro forced, lines that are “profitless,” 
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wonl.i aro '‘vain;’’ but, on the other luiml, touches of 
(lescripti(ai vivid and froRli as the colours of sunset — in- 
stances of delicate ])cre(iption and intuitive synipatli}^ tlicat 
(d.'iiin our aiiprecinl lon and command our praises 

111 -llui dedication, it is hinted that Cr(n(jcrook. Oasile falls 
short of what the writer intended (o aecoiiiplisli in bis 
second boolc. “In other years,” he say?;, “God willing, I 
may win a touch more certain, and a larger reach n)>on a 
harp of tc.nsea' Hirings.” 

\V(! l)eliev(? tliat he n'M\-; and liopefnl and expectant of 
meeting him again, avc l'i<] iiini ‘vood speed upon his way. 









A UAPPV FAMILY, 
uv siiiin-KV FiimiKuu, 

Armuii or “ lujarir adounmi'.nih fou homis." 

Wnaro a cosy quiet couple, not frequently haunted hy cares 
or (‘Xifited by varieties. W(^ live just far enougdi from town 
to be free from lenijilat ions <d‘ pleasure, yet near enough to 
avoid lapsing into Najiid (bdlness; in. fact, we manage to 
cojoln'nc lown and country life logetlier in our little housc- 
luild, and to adorn our rustic pursuits with a few of the 
graees of literal uro, and smne loiedie.s of liomely art. I 
might perbaps amusi^ yon by andatioii of our every-day life, 
ils wliini.s a,nd (aldirii's, and the uKer abandonment to irn- 
])u)si' to wbleli, sim'e our lirst wi'dding-day, we have Ix-en 
addicted; but it is the family we lime i\ui.red that I tbiiik 
I may mofil profitably talk about, and, at the risk of being 
tliougbt ( got istieul, 1 sball give, you a lirief account of it. 

1 vcnt,nr(‘. to s:t) tbal few Mri<'tly pi i vaU*’ familic'S arc .so 
indy liajipy as ours, for tbougdi it cniiiprist-s of 
cliildren of all ay/e.'-', — sone^ okk'r Ib.an oiirstdvc's, many of 
dillbjing in temper and (a.ste as uididy as the pule 
diljbrs from tiie equator, — yer tlie mo.-'.t ])erie('t bnrniony af 
all timch prevails amougsi, us, and the only an\ i«!l\ ibai 
p(i .sesses IIS is to lender eacli other lia]»]ty. d'o be sure, the 
(dement s of ‘‘ a row” are feo er w anting ; and were tin; beads 
oftlu*, laiiiily ibr one single day to forget their responsibili- 
ties, bloo(lshef! and eannibalisiii would niak(*, a total ruin of 
our modtd Age.peiiioiu'. 

'J’en or twelve may be emisideriM] a, fair numlx'r for any 
oidinary family, and on siudi a limited scale, some lit.tk? 
rn iier.dsliip is essential fm' the. jU’eservation of domestic 
]i •a/e ; l),n, .as 1 ilr.d remarked, our Jamily consists of Iboii- 
sands--in I n !,?/•(' ours(dv('S liave luwer atloiripted to form 
an accurate, eensus, a.nd Iraid-.Iy eoiifess we do uoj know 
bow many within a ilumsaiid or t.wo are dependtmt ujioii us. 
It I l(dl you t*’i'‘y are all ehildren orado]>tion, — for as yet w-e 
arc niibh'sscd with ehildren of our own,- -vu.m will eoiijiMt- i 
ture (hat. avc ioe keepers of an orj)lian-aKylum, y, workhouse, 
or a ju'isoti ; but sueh i<leasAvdl vanisli when 1 assun' you 
that we are slrietly ])riv;Ue lolk, renliuy a bumble coiuitry- 
eottag(‘, with a moderate amount of garden aituedied, and 
with a very ju'elfy variety of rural scenery adjoining. The 
fn(!t i.s, w'e are viciims of a bobby. How many have gone 
mad, been ruined, traducttd, ay, tr;iiiR])ortc,d or banged, for 
liobbuts! Y('t W(; liv(' in no tetir that ovr bobby will (uitail 
future! penalties, for it i.s simply a love for animals ; and the 
jiassion is ftal and strerigtliened by a strong curiosity to 
learn more and uuwc ol’ their histories and instincts, their 
reltitions to each otlu’r and to tlie general scheme of nature, 
and, al)ove all, tin 'r ea]);d)ilif ie.s for huniuii conqianionahi]). 
Our little house is a sort of menagerie ; not in imitation of 
(be Zoolofpeal (hirdens or the Janlin de.s Plunte.s, nor yet on 
tbf' ])lan of (ho Kospilnl for Animals at Surat, — for we have 
lu'thiug about, us that is obnoxious, and not a single cripple. 

V are just now ready for breakfast, and we sit at the 
fire suvreniided witli cockatoos, maeaws, and parrots. All 
the voices of the animal world salute and deafen us. Old j 


Poll, the ])cl of the parlour, can bark, growl, bl(!a,t, purr, or 
wbisthr, and in addition, ask for every thing she wants, and 
for many things she does not want. She (;an be insolent or 
polite; and, as a result of our tcachiiig, she is a very cx]icrt 
thief. I could tell a. Imudved anecdotes about that one pa- 
triarchal parrot : how she takes tea from a spoon and beer 
from a tumbler; how she cracks nuts and fcrows like a cock; 
how she h'aves her cag(’. to st(!al sugar or fruit; how' she can 
recite two compl{!te stanzas Johmuf Gilpin, bandy 
Sfiiall-talk with any body. ^Yb(!n her noI.se and impiideiuaj 
ceases, -wc turn to the cockatoos, ol' which we luivc (liree 
cleg-ant, docile, loving creatures: one pure wbiU', witli a 
crest that looLs like flake.s of turbot; another with ]tal('- 
.snlphnr crest; and a tliird rvitii wliile and crim.son plum.ige'. 
— strictly a cockatoo parrot, the most loquacious of tlie wdiolc 
family, hut so gentle in her demeanour that alu! never w.'i.s 
guilty (jf a single misi-hief yet. 'Jo visitors, the. gray and 
gT(‘en ])aiTot.s, of which we- hav(! two eiich, are a pei feet 
bore; they scream and y(!ll and bark, and, if a eliaiiee v\en( 
atforded them, would dig tlieii pickaxe-beaks Into inmu-f-nt 
fae('s and bands; but l,!)e.-;e geuili* cre.sted favourites are de- 
termined to be lov{‘d, and at the first sound of a str/nige 
voice, up go lledr cresl.s, down go their beads with a soft 
('ja.e.ubition of “ (.•uck-a-too ;” and if they do not. gxl tlioir 
ae(!ustome(l tickling on tlic poll, lb(!y S(!eru dejected lor lie*, 
day. As for Petiy, tli(' eockatoo-paiTol, she says plainly, 
“Serateli po(.)r Petty’s poll ; Hetty wants her })oll scratebed ; " 
and serat(!bed it must be over ami over again before Ik ity 
wu'll turn (o her breo,d-and-milk, and allow an interval for 
eonversatiou. Tlien "we have a jiair of Ao.siJ'alian p.T<mt:d- 
paroquets— -t wo s}>leudid maeaws that (laz/de the eye with 
their oriental plumes of azure and vennilien; a p.dr of 
slender and brilliant ly-eolourvd l(>ri(;.y, that ba\e never yel, 
.and never W'ill, acfpiire mon! Kpe(*eb than the utterance, of 
t.b(Mr n.’iTiK'K; and a. iLiir of Ih’.nzilian toucans, with (mormous 
bills, and plumage more d.-r/zling (ban (be dreF'.s of a liailr*- 
quin. 

Vou would just tiu’nk you!‘S( If in Babfd, were >i)ii to be 
spirit iiallv pre.seijf. 'wiaui we sit down (o bi'eakfast sur- 
rounded i»ytli(‘se, f be- noisi(‘st nu'mber.s ofoiir liapp\ family. 
Put if you were* ]htsoii( in tlai Ixidy a.lso, I would insme 
complete silence l>y oiu' elaj) of the band, and yon slionid 
beai- a jiiii drop if you wdslual it. Then om' by one each 
should go tliroug’b its jx iTonnaiK'C'S ol’ iniitat ing a rarniy.ii'd, 
a fiddle, a jiair of bag[)itM>8, (u- a sm-ics of inefilu-reiji but. 
very ('oiuK'n! speeelu's. ( Mt] Pali is tlie ordy one tlial would 
oe(‘;iRion^troiible ; and f’Ik' is so self-willed, tlia! you wa^iild 
have lo take your ebanee w-Iie.tluu- slu- would take, brc'akfast 
witli us ami talk like a ( .'In isi.ian, (.ir cough, bark, and growl 
you into a. state of stujtid deal'ne.ss. Put if all went well, 
f’ollv would be a jiolyglot ; for she can .galilib- I’rene.li, (b r- 
inan, and Latin with v(uy tolerable accent, and mix with 
her classical quotations tin- more familiar .sounds of “ Pe(U’ 

< k’* “ Pa /.'('r,” and the words and air of " Ihetty, pretty Polly 
Hopkins.” When Petty's turn came, she would, in a. n;e;;il 
•singing torn?, ask you some iinpi'rtineiit qiK'stions, such as 
“Can you spell Istach'petzav'uxoebitl leoliiu'voV” and Ind’ore 
you could give, be.i’ an answer, .aieb is Ii(!rwan(, of politeness, 
she would hurry through a wlioli! string of small-talk ; ask 
for t.ia, beer, eaki's, nuts, gnipi's, and linisb otf with (h'in’.s 
“ lucobereiit story,” which, with a slight blush, I eonfe.ss lo 
have sp(‘ijt tlu! oeeasional Ic.I.sure. of a whoke year in t<'aeb- 
ing her. While this went on the otlnw birds would ge.i jea- 
lous; and to keel) peaix'., we should have- to serateli no e.nd of 
protrered ji dls, and make a eomiiromise with master d'omiiiy, 
the elder of the green jiarrols, lyy the ju'i'smit of a ehieln n- 
l)OTie for him to pick and chuckle over. 'J'be, exhibition al- 
ways linishe.s by feeding the louean.s, which are llio “lions” 
of the eollectiori; we band them each a choice nior.seb~-a 
task which you miglit think dangerous, seeing that their 
beaks are large enough for lla' seizure of a fat baby, and 
you would think it no trilling matter to appease a])petit('S 
having sueh formidable representatives. Yet, immense, as 
are the horny appimdages with which the toucan takes his 
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daily bread, his mode of eating is decidedly pretty and 
am using. The food is taken on the [ioint of the bill, it is 
then tossed high in tlm air, the immense jaws open like a 
pair of park-gates, and the descending morsel falls straight 
into the gullet with “a cluck” that makes one roar with 
laughter. The conjuror who catches knives and rings might 
take a lesson from these comical creatures. 

Jt is not every body wdio cares to be shut in with such 
a gabbling* noisy crew as our parrots ; and fortunatel}’^ wo 
c.-in give our visitors a (;lK)ico between fountains and water- 
gardens, tropical and Ihitish ferns, and homely songst(n*s; 
or Mccoinmodat(' them with the scientific sochision of a ca- 
binet stock<!d with living and di;iid insects, arpiatic laiwie 
that glide about like ghosts, bee.tlcs that kick and plunge 
in their vessels of water like imps on the verge of dcs}>air, 
iogelber with tame spiders, toads, frogs, and snakes, and a 
very atlraelive display of stufied quadriijKjds and birds, 
and some prepared and mounted sktdotons of luirions ani- 
jnals. 'J’lns cahinet-room is niy own especial pleasure; cara 
on\y finds her way tliere occasionally; and, indeed, 
nom^ but (dioiee scieiitilic friends, who have sufiicient en- 
thusiasm to stave llKunselves tired with a solar micro- 
scope, or haul their imagihations into a “ lliirce frenzy” by 
discussing the t(‘chnologics of entomological nomenelatnrc, 
ever get permission, mncli less invitations, to enter it. 'J'lie 
most attraetive things there .are the Acpuiria and Water- 
caliinels, which together fill up the window-.spni^es, and shut 
out a large jiortion ofllie daylight. In tlie riglil-hand win- 
dow .stands the river-tank, pellucid as crystal, and luxuriant 
with many forms of bright-green vegetation. Within it five- 
.'ind-thirty fishes glide and gambol, and exhibit (heir several 
luil)its and instincts. I fdionld not mention Ibis as apart 
of our happy family, w'ore it not so in reality. In that ves- 
R(?l more than three fourths of the finny innocents are a.s 
tame as eats; they know me, love me, and not only fi‘(ul 
i fronfimy hand, hnt assmuhle when I call them, and oluy 
my (‘Very look a,nd motion as J’cadily as if llicy wuu'o terres- 
trial kith and kin. 'riierc arc tlin',*; .splendid timch— natu- 
rally tlu! .shyc'.st of liritish fishes — now .so familiar with llic 
jirison wliich lias lioused them for more than two year.s, 
and the keeper wlio has tended I hem during that time, that 
they not only flounder out of tlie dark weeds and rise when 
1 call them to receive a few W’ornis, hut without the offer of 
food they wdll assemble at the surface and reinaiii still 
while T tickle them, and seem to enjoy tlu*. operation as 
much as parrots do to have their polls .serafehed, 

1 have a whole school of Crucian, British, and Prussian 
carp, all docile and loving as is lljcir nature; Imt one hup;c 
Prussian car}) is the cajitain of the tank— the speci.-il pet, 
the anci(mt and lru.sty friend whom I evtT delight to lion- 
our. He is a magnificent fellow, ifiump, irride.scent, .seven 
inches in length, and as playful as a spaniel. He com- 
mands universal adniiratioii. His easy, gliding, and digni- 
fied rnoiion.s, — for he is never in a hurry,— and lii.s consiant 
association with seven other of his kindred, wlio to him are 
as hahes to a giant, and above all, his confiding fondn(*ss, 
imake him a piscatory nnirvcl. Whenever I enter tli (5 room’ 

” the boomer,” or ” master carpemttir,” — for tlio.se are the 
names he severally bears, — at once recognises my voice or 
step, .and straightway be comes “booming” to the side, with 
his dolpliin-liko bead and splendid eyes, and there poi.ses in 
mid-water to watch me. If T sit down to write, he remains 
there, slowly rising and sinking, never leaving the side next 
me oven for an instant ; he scehis to watch and listen ; and I 
could sometimes bitterly reproach Nature that she does not 
allow him to speak. As to eating from my band, or rising 
I to the top when calhnl, or rolling on his side to ho tickled, 

i these ai^ commonplace matters; he will nibble my finger 

! gently for ten minutes at a time, play with a stick, dart 
about at a game of touch, or assemble bis little band of 
juvenile carpenters, and get up a frolic with them for niy 
amuscincnt. But be is a gentleman in every thing — easy, 
dignified, never put out; and if a shoal of saucy bleak or 
dating minnows steal the choicest morsel even from hi.s 


lips, he yields the point at once, takes no revenge, hut looks 
with expectant ojui to liis protector for more. 

As to chub and bream and da(!e, 1 have as many as I he 
tank will .support, all of them thoroughly tame. The mi a- 
nows and bleak are “the fun of the fair,” and the loach Iho, 
untamahlo savages that bold aloof from the general societ y, 
and, spite of every kipdncss, persist in leading a life of their 
own. 

Above the river-tank arc the .shelvos containing my 
aquatic curiosities. There the ravcnou.s water-beet I ch ;uid 
their larvjc, with other creatures of similar habits, plunge 
and kick in their crystal jars, (dive them a minnow, how 
they jdunge tiudr fangs into tlu; palpitating Ik'sli, coiismtx; 
their prey piecemeal wfitlunit fir.sl: killing it, dragging tli-; 
viscera from the trenihling creature, or boring into tlu- gills 
while it yet struggles for life ! If now and then a death oc- 
curs in the tank, these carnivol'ou.s gluttons liavt; tlu; car- 
cass tossed to tlum to viddb; and consume; hut as jhis 
very seldom happ(;ns, they have to rc.main content with 
slugs and carlh-wornis from the ganltm, which I find an- 
swer very well for evm-y om; of the tlesh-eating atpiatii'S. 

Jn other jars 1 have si)ccimens of tlu; magniru-eiit Jfi/- 
droua ^>/ccoa.f, the largest aquatic beetle found in Jiritain, 
and the most docile and harmless of the whole family; boat-' 
flics; lovely speeimen.s of Oolyinhctcs, witli jet-black h.icks 
ami silver bellies ; eccentric wliirlwigs, that cnudaic the 
dervishes in defying giddiness ; (juaiiit s])(;cics of watcr- 
.scorpion ; and tliat inr>st curious of all tlu; smalle.r inhahi- 
laiiis of llu; .slr(‘ains, the diving spider, with its silken co- 
coons snspembMl l)(mc;i.th tiic .surlace. 'fliest; oecujfy a 
whole .shelf; and a curious sight it is to watch their various 
motions and ])nK'(‘cdings as they dive, .spin, kick, (puirreJ, 
i)r engage in comical courtships. 

.But lhe.se arc not the mo.st pri/.('d ttinong the minor me, m- 
her.s of niy family. The shelf above, lluun contains (bo rare 
(rea.’.ures, tliougb to ibe casual eye it (;\liibits nothing more 
than a row of ciyslallinc jars tilled with clear water and 
very omeraId-gr(;cn tul'ts of starry vegetation. But Ju’rt; 
arc my Nitclla, my ^hllliRneri;■l, my soru'd sj>ecies olTJbara, 
liiceia, and Lemna; and if I want to uhsorve the eiieul.af ion 
of tlu* sap ill [ilant.s or tlu; blood in anim.aly, tlu;so jars .siijqdy 
suitable .spcci}ncn.s, that under tlu; penetrating vyv oftbe 
microscope enable mo to pierce at once to the most secret 
chambers ofnainre — to the fountain-head (materially speak- 
ing) of life itself, wdu;voin I may observe the vb;Yc,loptn‘;ut of 
a c.idl, or the production of tlie primal germ of organisation. 
Some honoured memhers of my family aic here, loo. 1 have 
thousands of tlie living ghosts of gnats, dragon-flies, amj 
boetlc.s, that glide up and down in the clear lymph, like 
souls just taking .shape, and with hut one film of earth 
about them. Hero, too, are small larvas of all kinds, — some 
ravenous us wolves, .some that do nothing hut jerk l.liem- 
Gclves into spasu's, otlier.s that wriggle and twist into all 
manner of iuconceivahle forms. Here is a. cluster of perhaps 
a thousand of the larv&j of tlie common gnat,- — a lot of livi ly 
jerking imps, that si'oin as if their bodies were made of spiral 
spring-s, and that conduct themselves as if life had le.it two 
pleasures to s’weeten it — one skipjiiiig like Spring-liorb-d 
Jack, the other hanging from the ceiling by the tail, a , (lie 
American adventurer lately astonisbed us by bi.s antijuulean 
pcramhulatioms. Jndecd, all the aquatic larvi‘’ tii.tl, I have 
iiere — numbering some sixty difierenl kiiuks— -are givim to 
this same feat of suspending tliemselves by ibc (ail iroiii the 
surface of the water; for in tluit way only do they breathe, 
by means of the jiliimes and rays and prongs with which 
their tails are furnished. 

In otlicr jars 1 have .some pretty water-milos that arc in- 
ce.ssaiitlv on the trot, not swimming or diving, hut literally 
running hither and thither, as if at any depth and any where 
the water pre.sented to tlieir feet a solid surface. I have thou- 
sands of (Cyclops, Monads, Vorticellas, wheel-anirnalcnles, 
a few Hydras, and no end of common and rare infusoria, that, 
nightly occupy me under the glare of the microscope-lamp, 
in exploring their inner and outer constructions, their ac- 
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tions and instincts, and the many marvellous indications 
they afford of the perfection of the economies in things or- 
dinarily invisible— the work of the same Hand from which 
the worlds themselves were launched, and which sustains 
without ceasing the balance of huge incomprehensible forces. 

My other window is adorned with a marino collection 
similarly arranged. The tank contains the choicest of the 
gorgeous 8ea>flowers — 

** Blossoms that ope in the oozy deep, 

And ne’er lure the bee to their green retreat.” 

I have all the well-known anemones, and a goodly number 
of new and rare species. Some are like daisies, others like 
the bundles of hissing snakes the ancients wove around the 
heads of furies ; one kind is an exact imitation of a rosette 
of blue ribbons, another of a coral-coloured chrysanthemum ; 
but the most prized of all for glorious fonn and colour is the 
huge carnation or plumed anenmne, which expands its thou- 
sands of living fringes into the form of a very fabulous car- 
nation of mammoth dimensions. The.se are ever changing 
in form and aspect; — now they are lifeless lumps ofjellyj 
now alabaster columns, now transparent balloons puffed to 
bursting with absorbed water, and again the flowery form 
predominates, thousands of pctal-likc fingers expand ; and 
the sca-bottom, transferred to my room, shows mo its floral 
gems, that rival tho.se of the garden in splendour, but which 
move and change mystcriousl}’^, and show themselves to be 
endowed with a mute but wonderful life. Lifeless as they 
may appear for hours, their will at last determines them to 
prove that they can glide and climb and float and cling, ay, 
and gi*asp in an embrace of death whatever livelier creature 
may unwarily come within reach of their barbed threads 
and flower-liko fingers. 

Besides these, 1 have the pretty Serpulas, that make for 
themselves stony tubes ; Madrepores, that build up ocean 
reefs, and that hero in the glass vessel are positively manu- 
facturing coral before my eyes ; some crabs, that walk side- 
ways on tiptoe, and that carry their eyes on stalks; and 
hundreds of other things, of which it would require huge 
volumes to recount the history or do justice to their beauty, 
and the intense interest they excite in those who delight I 
in preserving them as objects of study. i 

After all, I think you would perhaps find more to amuse 
you in a little singing-party, to which we have assigned a 
room upstairs. This is the special care of my better half, I 
who, indeed, shuts me out from any participation in its 
anxieties, though I am very freely admitted to the per- 
foimianccs of the pupils. 

^ In a snug attic, well lighted, adorned with a fountain and 
mirrors, the windows and skylights embellished with gay 
plants,^ a collection of about forty song-birds pass their time 
in as jolly a way as one would wish. You will think of 
^^®'PPy couples and ncst-huilding, and the maternal incuba- 
tion of baby-broods of dicky-birds ; but we long ago found 
out, as did Mr. Kidd, the prince of bird-masters, that a bird- 
room is not the place for breeding. If love sanctifies life, 
and gives it its noblest development, it also is the parent 
of strife and jealousy ; it ruined Troy, its dark side blots 
wi*h some vengeance or madness or villany every page of 
the Wv/rld’s history ; and how should a community of such 
waim-hearted creatures as birds escape the desolating ef- i 
fects of a fire that warms when kept in check by wisdom, I 
but which scorches and blights when passion only fans tho | 
flame? Not to philosophise, suffice it that none of the fair 
sex are ever permitted to colonise here : we have in other 
parts of the house a goodly number of happy feathered cou- 
ples that enjoy connubial bliss and connubial cares ; but in 
a gencral*a8semblage hen-birds are but a source of conten- 
tion #uid bickering. 

But what a merry and familiar lot are these bachelor- 
vocalists I how they 

** Binff roof and rafter 
Wi^ bagpipes and reeling’' 

|)rom the first dawn of day to evening dusk, and even after 


that for hours, if indulged with a lighted lamp 1 They are 
all familiar, too ; they cluster round their mistress when they 
have their daily supply of buns and insects and seeds and 
paste ; they swarm on her head and shoulders, and actually 
chaff at her in impudent tones and gestures, and make such 
a flutter and confusion and row as would drive a nervous 
person utterly mad. There are siskins, canaries, white- 
throats, tits, woodlarks, wagtails, buntings, linnets, gold- 
finches, redpoles, a young thrush, a pair of Java sparrows; 
a common sparrow, that has learned a few notes of respect- 
able music, and that delights in quarrelling with every body 
about nothing ; a couple of black-caps, a nightingale, and a 
most musical brambling, that imitates the note of every 
other bird, and almost equals the nightingale in some of his 
finest passages. 

The garden is as much a menagerie as the house. I 
have my triangular Cochins and my squatty Bramapoo- 
tras, my noble crested Polands and my neat little Sebrights, 
that look like poultry for a doll’s hou.se, besides a herd of 
tamo jays and jackdaws, that drive me crazy by their de- 
structive tricks. These would not interest you, for you 
see such things every where ; but hero is a flock of moun- 
tain goats that make a daily bleating on the adjoiiiiiig com- 
mon ; they are pure Angoras, with silky fringes of milk- 
white hair hanging from tlieir flanks to their fetlocks, and 
beards that would not disgrace the most hirsute Crimean 
hero that ever voted razors to be ridiculous. The father 
of the flock is a noble fellow — such horns, such a curly 
head and massive forehead, such a delicate splash of fawn 
oil his withers, and, O, tho purity of his snow-white back 
and silky flanks ! He hears my voice or footstep ; and away 
flics Billy, clearing the five-feet fence at a bound, and trot- 
ting towards me, with a playful air of defiance, and with 
an evident consciousness of his capability to represent a 
traditional dilemma. As soon as he comes within a lew 
paces, ho draws himself up on the very tips of his toes, 
then leaps up and curvets sideways, and finally springs 
forwai’d at me, and butts full at my chest in a manner 
that would alarm a stranger unprepared for defence. But 
that is only Billy’s mode of romping with me— it is always 
a rough kind of play ; but the noble-hearted fellow always 
takes care that his frontal not his crescented cornua^ 
shall make the bold contact that, wore 1 not prepared for 
it, would make me measure my length at his feet hors-df.- 
combat. His pranks arc all of them characteristic ; he will 
leap up and plant his hoofs on my chest, and explore with 
his nose every one of my pockets to find a hidden bunch of 
acorns or a few bean-pods, all the while winking his splen- 
did large eyes close to my face in a look of intelligence that 
is as eloquent to me as the richest flow of human speech. 
If I move aside, he will mount my back, plant his paws 
on my shoulders, and continue prancing up and down, and 
throwing his enormous weight upon me, till I yield the point 
he seeks and give him a choice morsel. What he will eat 
in this way is prodigious ; yet the fare he seeks when turned 
out on the common is the dry and sapless leaf, the thorny 
sprouts of the whin or the hawthorn, half-withered clm- 
Icaves, and, indeed, any thmg that appears dry, tasteless, 
woody, and indigestible. It is a fact but little known, 
that goats never drink I this, coupled with their love of 
dry scrubby forage, enables them to crop fatness from bald 
granite, and completes their adaptablenoss to barren moun- 
tain-heights. 

If I am bitten with any of that enthusiasm which is 
popularly called “ a fancy,” it is certainly a fancy for goats, 
I have kept goats of every known variety, from the sleepy 
and fertile Spaniard to the bold and sprightly Welshman, 
or the real chamois of the Alps. After all, I prefer these pic- 
turesque Angoras: they are the goats for the artist— every 
attitude is graceful, every line, from the beautifully-shaped 
head to the clean fetlocks and polished hoofs, is suggestive 
of sylvan solitudes and rocky heights. Of all the domestic 
creatures that associate with man in the conquest of the 
esxth, the goat is certainly the most snoient and elssirifjftli 
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Tho earliest records of civilisation mention goats and sheep 
as representatives of pastoral wealth, and the most che- 
rished property of the simple nomad patriarch; whose flocks 
were his household gods, his daily and nightly care, and 
his whole support during his bold migrations over pathless 
wilds. His great anxiety was to find a succession of ‘‘fresh 
fields and pastures new and the sheep and goats were the 
real founders of the earliest states and dynasties. In the 
records of later ages the shepherd has ever a high place. 
And though in the old chivalric narratives tho horse is the 
subject of many a splendid apostrophe, the domestic life of 
antiquity finds its truest utterance in the associations that 
attach to flocks and herds; for the shepherd was always 
tho predecessor of the husbandman or the builder of cities. 
The earliest and tho latest pastoral equally derive freshness 
from the presence of tho mountain goat. Longus, the first 
and most tender writer of pastorals, reaches his highest ex- 
cellence where he paints the foundlings, Daphnis abd Chloe, 
feeding their flocks together, and at the same time learning 
to love. Theocritus, the true oottago-poet of antiquity, gives 
us the most homely and rustic pictures ever sketched in pas- 
toral verse ; and in every group he places tho goat in the 
foreground to suggest tho flowery hills and knolls of wild 
thyme, amongst which his shepherds breathe fragrant air 
in the tendance of their flocks. Horace, thoroughly proud of 
his garden, was too much of a parlour-poet, and too much 
addicted to the shadow of Mecienas, to cultivate the truly 
rustic. But see what Virgil did in his highly polished pas- | 
torals and the graphic Oeorgics in honour of tho jaunty, 
self-willed, strong-limbed, but tamable and affectionate Capri- 
coriius ; and when John Keats shook the dust of tho grave 
from the inner life of Greece, and rekindled the flame on tho 
altar of Pagan worship, the shadowy pomp of Hellenic 
mythology received its finest finishing touches in his hands 
through the help of tho sheep and goats and bees, that 
bleated and bu7zcd in the brightest of his sublime pictures. 
Then the goat was intimately mixed up with the origin of 
the drama ; for tragedy, which was at first called trugoadia, 
or “ tho song for the cask,” came to be known as trageediat 
or “tho song of tho goat,” — the cask of wine giving place to 
tho higher prize of a goat in tho public festivals. 

Are you fond of bees ? Here I have them in a house to 
themselves, aspect south-east, a causeway cut for them 
through the bolt of shrubs that screens them from tlie July 
sun, along which they pass in buzzing streams to the bram- 
ble-hedges and clover-fields, that divide and splash the land- 
scape round. I am passionately fond of my bees. Many 
a dreamy hour of joy do I find in sitting beside them on a 
summer afternoon, to watch them go and come, to note 
the several labours on which they arc engaged, every une 
of which I can determine as well as a master who keeps a 
rigid register of the labours of his workmen. Some of my 
hives are of glass, somo of wood, or straw with glass win- 
dows ; and in times of commotion, when the bees insist on 
non-interference, I can retire to tho roar of my hive-board, 
and watch all that takes place within the several abodes of 
concord and industry. You will not doubt the difficulty I 
liave in determining the exact number, of the members of 
my family, if I tell you that my hive-board now contains ten 
strong stocks, every stock-numbering not less than fifteen 
thousand bees — some, indeed, containing as many as five- 
and-twenty or thirty thousand, as I could prove by experi- 
ment. Boaumur first hit upon a mode of counting bees ; he 
weighed a swium; the result was four pounds. Now a pound 
of bees contains five thousand individuals, and as many as 
half-Srdozen pounds of bees i$ the common weight of a strong 
and ^osperous stock. Hence, if I tell you that nearly hatf 
a mulion hard-working follcs recognise and love me as a 
father, yuu will at least allow I am a true pater famUiae, 
and, in that sense, more worthy than even old Priam of Troy, 
who, I think, was the father of children. 

Of course I read the iSieorgiee of and make many 
a browjl study over Oolumella and Schi^h and Beaumur 
and Huber and Cotton; nor do Uwget old Tupper, who has 


a grand place in my library— no, nor Wildman, nor Nutt, nor 
Taylor, nor any other true student of this wonderful insect. 
Here, indeed, I can verify with my own hands and eyes 
many of the most startling discoveries that have boon made 
as' to the habits and instincts of the^bee, and become daily 
familiar with facts that the majority of those who only read 
about them must regard as extravagant fictions. I see the 
queen, surrounded by her state-attendants, every one of 
which right loyally frkces the supreme female magistrate 
and mother of the state ; never one of that dutiful train turn- 
ing its back even for an instant to the royal mistress, who 
represents all, and more than can bo imagined, of dignity 
and command concentrated into the compass of less than an 
inch. I see tho progress and development of now broods, the 
deadly hate of rival queens, when it happens that two come 
into contact. As two claimants to a throne cause civil war 
^ in human states, so with tho bees, that in every thing re- 
present tho serious side of human life in all its minutiss with 
wonderful accuracy. But the bees are the wisest; they 
never suffer tho community to waste valuable energies in 
deciding a personal quarrel. They urge the rivals to single 
combat, and recognise the victor as their future mistress ; 
tho dead body of the vanquished being cast out from the 
city. There is no end to the marvellous in the history of 
the bee ; and tho studious possessor of them may have daily 
proof that neither classic lore nor modern scientific research 
has yet cxliausted the catalogue of sober facts which in bee- 
history arc every one too marvellous for credence, except to 
those who claim tho bee as a member of tho family. That 
they know and love their keeper, and submit cheerfully to 
his decrees, repelling tho invading stranger from their cause- 
way and neighbourhood, is tho crowning mark of their saga- 
city, humble as they are in the scale of nature, and the trait 
that endears them to me more than any other ; for I can 
safely say, “My bees know me,” and give proof of it to any 
who shall choose to challenge their capability for distin-* 
guishing one man from another. 

My catalogue does not end here — 0 no! I have my colo- 
nics of snails. Tho beautiful Boman snail,' that weighs near- 
ly an ounce, and that forms a delicious dish when dressed 
with parsley. Then I havo amber snails in colonies, that 
fatten and propagate in huge flower-puts ; and in my garden- 
tanks every variety of frcsli-water snails and mussels, liz- 
ards, cray-fish, and crabs, and a yast^mmber of other curious 
creatures with ugly bodies and unpronounceable names, Uiat 
busk ill the sun, or find happiness amid the tangle of water- 
weeds. 

How do I get such things? Well, in vaidous ways. I am 
myself pretty expert in collecting; but I have an agent 
who beats me hollow, and I think 1 could match him against 
any fisherman in the three kingdoms. Ho is a miserable 
nondescript of the genus 7iomo— a wretched outcast, who has 
exiled himself from home and every comfort to satisfy some 
internal longings for a life truly amphibious. He is stone- 
blind, and has but one coippanion — his dog. Winter and 
summer this strange burlesque of Neptune wanders daily to 
the Lea or Now Biver; and there wades without undressing, 
and in darkness and solitude captures wit?^ his hands any 
kind offish, crab, or reptile that are known to haunt tho 
waters. He is familiar with every creek and inlet and hol- 
low for miles, and goes straight to his game by instinct, and 
unerringly takes it, whether in the steam of July or the 
frost of February. He tliou wanders, dripping from head to 
foot, to sell his cold booty to whosoever will have it; and 
to-morrow wades again, and, as ho says himself, shall con- 
tinue to wade till death clutches him amid the ooze and 
rushes. This J oo Bradley is in some sort a member of our 
happy family. We certainly have done our best to win Jpe 
from his wandering ways; but though he is a sane, hamlpfeB, 
and grateful creature, he will not be tamed; and is now, in 
the bitter November frost, pursuing^the calling of a seal or 
grampus. 

All the other folks that cluster round us exhibit traces 
of contentment. Most of them are knit in strong household 
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bonds, and iiro very dear to us for their confidence and affec- 
tion, and ilie many lessons they daily teach us of the ways 
and means of nature. Indeed, we lead a very merry life in 
the midst of so incongruous an assemblage. Wo wake to the 
bloating of goats and the song of birds ; wc breakfast with 
our parrots about us like a family-party, each having its 
own cup and saucer and fragrant allowance of tea and 
toast. We dine, like ro3'’alty, to niu.sic ; for then the parrots 
give place to some little goldou-plumaged pets that glory in 
the clatter of knives and forks and dishes. 'J'ea and supper 
arc also musical meals ; ibr wo train many of our birds to 
sing by lanipliglit. And wo sleep very pleasantly with a 
faint odour of asb-treo fires pervading the house in winter; 
and all tlu! rest of the year fragrances of all kinds are wafted 
through the open windows from our little flowery garden, 
or from the miles and mile.s of hawthorns and haycocks that 
stretch around us. 


THE BEUSSELS CARPET. 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


It was the prettiest scone imaginable. A little parlour, 
gaily and prettily furnished, — snowy curtains, bright car- 
pet, nice prints ; .young husband at one side of the fire read- 
ing newspaper ; j^oung wife at the other sewing on shirt- 
buttons; tea-things on the table, and the briglitost of bright 
brass-kettles singing merrily on the hob. 

(Young wife speaks.)— “And so, HaiTy, you don’t think 
my new carpet pretty, after all 

“ On the contrary, my love, I think it only too pretty.” 

“ Too pretty! too pretty for what, Harry?” 

“ For my dear. Eomomher I am neither a lord nor a 
hanker, hut a man with an ineomo to make.” 

“ But if it only costs as mueli as an ugly one, Hany ?” 

“ Still, Lucy, it may do harm by leading to otlier tilings.” 
For some time nothing Wtas lioard in the little pailour 
but the click of Lucy’s needle as it flew through the linen, 
and the singing of the kettle on the hob. 

Presently Harry looked uji. 

“ My dear,” ho said, “ I forgot to tcdl you 1 met Kobiii- 
son coming from the city. He promised to look in this even- 1 
ing ; so if you have an v little preparations to make, now is 
your time.” • ! 

“ At, what licuir do you expect him?” asked Lucy. ! 
“ About eight.” 

“In tlmt case I shall just have time to make you a nice 
hot cake ;” and laying down her work 'good liuinourcdly, 
she tvijiped away to the kitchen. 

When she was gone, Harry put away his pajicr, and 
looked somewhat penitently at the new carpet. 

“ It certainly is very pretty,” said lie to himself ; “ and 
I’m half-afraid 1 hurt Lucy by what 1 said. She’s a dear, 
good, thoughtful girl, and worthy any man’s confidence and 
love ; but women arc so easily led away to buy whatever 
sti'jkes theh fancy. They require our stronger judgment to 
guide them. Y^es, I was right on the whole to give her that 
little lesson.” And Harry returned witli renewed self-satis- 
faction to his drowsy debate. 

Eight o’clock strikes, and Lucy appears, preceded by a 
delicious odour of hot cake. 

“ There it is, Harry. Does it look nice ?” 

“Beautiful (like yourself) I and if it only tastes half as 
well as it smells, we shall have Robinson dropping into tea 
every other evening for the rest of his life.” 

“ Flatterer. But your friend has not come yet. What 
sort of person is ho ? I hope he’s not very fashionable.” 

Horry burst out laughing. “ 0, don’t be afraid,” said be; 
“he won’t overpower you with his personal graces. Ho is 
long and lank ; and his nose has a twist to one side, as if 
some one had tried, at'nome time or other, to wrench it off, 
L and failed ; but then he is the drollest fellow you ever saw 
in your life. Jones says he would make his fortune if he 1 
bn the stage.” . j 

• 


— i 

“ Was ho not one of your party to Richmond the other 
day?” asked Lucy, as She arranged her bright tea-things 
and trimmed the lamp. 

“Yes; and kept us in roars of laughter the whole day. 
He is a capital ventriloquist ; and sent the waiters skipping 
about the house answering imaginary calls, until they 
thought the place was bewitched. Then at dinner, the fish 
asked what news from the river, and said it hadn’t been 
there these five days ; and the turkey grumbled about the 
stuffing. The mclted-butter told us it was nothing but flour 
and water; and the ale revealed family secrets that would 
have made the landlady’s hair stand on end if she had been 
there to hear. After dinner wo went to stroll through the 
fields; and he bet Jones a sovereign he would sail across 
the river in my silk umbrella.” 

“In your umbrella!” exclaimed Lucy ; “and did ho win?’.’ 

“ Of course he didn’t, my dear. He lost both his balance 
and his bet; for the moment he putliis foot in the umbrella 
down it went and he with it; and the bank was so slippery, 
he was half-drowned before wc could drag him up again.” 

“ Was he frightened ?” said Lucy. 

“ Not he,” returned Harry. “ The first thing be.did was to 
make a face at us, with the water dripping from his crooked 
nose, that set us all off laughing again like madmen.” 

• “ Wliat a strange man !” said Lucy, with a slight shade 

of apprehension in her tone. 

“ But that wasn’t all,” said Harry in the full tide of his 
reminiscence. “ We had to give him some hot brandy -and- 
w'atcr to keep him from catching cold ; and on the way 
home ho insisted on driving ; and charmed, I suppose, by liis 
success in that attempt, w.anted to get on the horse’s back 
to imitate J^Vancoiii in The Wild Courser of the Desert. 
donee got frightened, and tried to pull him back. Ho man- 
fully resisted ; and both looked so ridiculous, 1 could do no- 
thing but laugh. Tliat was i*athcr an unlucky prank though,” 
continued Harry ; “ for the horse, not being accustomed, I 
suppose, to equestrian feats, ran away, burst from the har- 
ness, and smashed one of the shafts; and 1 had to pay two 
pounds fourteen andtcnpcnco for my share of the damage.” 

“And your silk umbrella,” said Lucy, — “did you lose 
that too?” 

“Yes indeed — seventeen and sixpence more, by Jovel” 
said Harry, with a sudden cessation of his smiles. “ I did 
not think the day’s idcasurc had cost me so much.” 

“ Besides the dinner,” said Lucy. 

“ Besides the dinner ; twelve shillings more.” 

“ Well, I declare,” said Lucy laughing and clapping her 
hands, “ that is the drollest thing I ever know. Two pounds 
fourteen and tenpcncc, and twelve shillings, make three 
pounds six and ten pence, and seventeen and sixpence, ex- 
actly four pounds four shillings and fourpence.” 

“Well?” 

“ Just the price of my Brussels carpet, and fourpcuco 
over.” 

“ He — em I” said Harry. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS, 


The management of theatres hds of late years so much im- 
proved, that they have become again, what they had long 
ceased to be, topics of interest to the critic on art. This 
result is due to the spirit, always productive in “ fine issues,” 
of liberty —to the abolition, some years ago, of that mono- 
jioly which confined the representation of tlio legitimate 
and poetic drama to the two patent houses. With the free- 
dom of the stage an extension of the dramatic arena was 
achieved, and the light of genius thenceforth permitted to 
penetrate regions previously condemned by the law to 
desolation and darkness. Tlie immediate consequences of 
this reform, were the cessation of “the starring system” 
at the west end of the metropolis, and its corresponding 
rise in the east* At the period in which we arp now 
writing, Miss Glyn is again acting at the Shoreditcli 
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Theatre, the National Standard, and commanding the 
syinpathicjS of a crowded neighbourhood by a refined and 
severoly claefnc.il interpretation of the sorrows of Hermioue 
ill Th6 Winter's Tale. One distinguishing characteristio of i 
tills actress’s stylo, in the phase to jwhich it has now attained, ; 
is, that she never acts for applause, but having formed a 
fixed ideal, she adheres to it rigidly without reference to* 
vulgar chcct. She commands the hushed homage rather 
than the noisy demonstration of her audience, and consults 
licr own taste rather than their opinion. In the character 
wc liave mentioned her acting tliroughoufc is sculptile, spi- 
ritualised, and chaste. In the Htaiuc*sceiic she novi^ uni- 
formly eschews the theatrical trick of rapidly turning idle 
head on reassnniing the appearance of life, and moves it 
slowly round, thus forfeiting the repeated plaudits that al- 
ways follow the quick motion from its startling suddenness. 
In this are shown great judgment and courage. It is a wise 
reservation of strength, and a laudable sacrifice to high art. 
Its influence on such an audience, felt though not manifested, 
mi..st be immense. The reticence of a great artist must 
teach them to despise the* more demonstrative methods of 
tlio mere stagy declaimer. 

A similar manifestation has taken place at the Norton 
Ij’olgate Theatre, called the City of London. Two artists, 
also of the Kemble school, but of longer standing than Miss 
Glyn, appeared at tlie beginning of November on the hoards 
of that house. Mr, and Miss Vaiidenhoff’s engagement Was 
limited to three weeks; but during that period, short as it 
Avas, they accomplished considerable good. Mr. Lovell’s 
l>lay of Love's tSacTijlc(\ Miss VandenhofT's owni drama of 
Woman's Heart, Sir Thomas Talfourd’s tragedy of Ion, and 
other higli-cluss productions, were illustrated by the classi- 
cal talents of both lather and daughter. With such exem- 
plars of histrionic art before them, tlie judgment of the masses 
by wbom'tbcy are Avitnessed must receive sensible improve- 
ment and no unimportant amount of poetical cultivation. 

Sadler’s Wells, tinder Mr. Phelps’s management, is well 
InioAvn iis the tlieatrc especially devoted to Shaksperiau re- 
vivals. Julius Ctuar and Taming of the Shrew have been 
tlic more recent productions of the season. The latter gives 
Mr. I’liclps the opportunity of aiJpcaring in a new charac- 
ttu’-part, that of Cliristophcro Sly, the tinker, in wdiich he is 
likely to add to the reputation already acquired by his ad- 
mirable performaiico of similar eccentric rdlcs — Bottom the 
AvcavcT, Justice ShalloAV, and Paveflles. An opportunity may 
occur of our considering this actor’s merits in fuU. 

Such luwc been the iiumcdiato adA^antages arising from 
a Aviso legislative measure. The jiuriflcation of the stage 
lias been thus, to a very important degree, realised ; and the 
education of the people has undoubtedly been promoted by 
contact Avith the histrionic talent that has found it profit- 
able to travel from the west. But as yet no proportionate 
influence has been exerted on the drama itself, especially in 
its poetic form, which deserves more encouragement than it 
has experienced. Its day Avill come, hoAvever ; nor is it now 
far distant. 

AVe have already noticed the performance of Belphegor 
at the Lyceum, under Mr. Charles Dillon. The Musketeers, 
and Fahian; or, tlie MiSsaUiance, have since been produced, in 
both of which Mr. Dillon has manifested groat versatility, as 
Avell as the pathos for Avhich he is conspicuous. The actor’s 
benefit introduces him in a Shaksperian character, that of 
Othello, on which we may comment hereafter. A new farce 
by Mr. llarris, entitled D^ng the Hansom, has also exhibited 
the Comic talent of Mr. Toole in a striking point of view. 

Since the spectaculiwr production of The Midsummer 
Night's Dream, opportunity has only permitted the appear- 
ance of Olio new production at the Princess’s. This is a trifle 
entitled^ Owr Wife; or, theEoseof Amims, 
which IS mounted with exquisite taste. The piece itself 
has little novelty of design, and is quite of the “ drama-to- 
order school. But the work has been neatly executed ; the 
acting xs good throughout, and the di^tumes are especially 
noticeable for their richness and appropriateness* j 


The Haymarkot has just produced a farce from the French 
repertoire, called Family Failing, a version of Emhraasona 
nous FoUeviUe, by MM. Labichc and Lcfrauc, in which Mr. 
Chippendale, Mr. Buckstonc, and Miss Blanch Fane, repre- 
sent a set of irascible people, whoso explosive and detonating 
ftttgerS manifest their fury by the destruction of furniture 
sad cluna, to the amusement offaRhionablc audiences. Hero, 
too, an American actor, Mr. Murdoch, lias lately csUblisbod 
t imputation in such parts as Kover, Vapifl, Charles Surraco, 
ihd Mirabel, ill Farquhar’s comedy of The IneonsUmt ; in 
tlie Ikit of which ho made his debut, 'riiough deficient in 
t!te ethereal lightness needed for some of those cliaraetcrs, 
Mr. Murdoch has Auvacity, elocutionary power, and sympa- 
thetic enjoyment of tho characters that he delineates. 

A very poetical extravaganza, by Mr. Selby, has been 
produced at the Adelphi, founded on the Parisian ballet of 
The Ehea, by MM. St. George.s and Mazilier. Tho English 
subtitle. The Statue Bride, explains the subject. The fairies 
give life to a statue for tho gratificalion of a blase count, 
who, by means of four magic rosefi, is permitted lo impart 
to it speech, reason, grace, and love. The attributes arc 
bestowed, but with each ton years arc added to the old 
beau’s life ; who, when love at last is developed, is no longISr 
an object fitted to requite tho tender passion, Avhieh is ac- 
cordingly diverted from himself to a young, rich, and hand- 
some prince. The appointments of this spectacle are nuig 
iiificcnt. 

At the Olympic theatre the absence of Mr, and Mrs. 
Wigan is, at the time of our writing, still to bo deplored. 
But the attraction of Robson remains unfailing; and the few 
novelties produced show hoAv thoroughly tlie public cuu 
enjoy and remunerate dramas AvbicJi have but their own 
merits and excellent acting to recommend them. Nevcrllic- 
leSs, Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy. Wives as they were, and Mauls 
as they tere, has boon revived, and a farce jiroduccd, entitled 
Jones the Av&nger, remarkable only as sheer nonsense, and • 
for tho power of Robson to evoke a dramatic meaning from 
very unlikely elements. 



NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 


It is proposed in futui’c to divide “The lloine” into depart- 
ments, and place them severally under the care of Avriters 
who have made them their special study, and who can thus 
give to the pages of the National Macjazine tho fruits of 
their long experience. The Moiials and Cultuuk of Home 
will be dealt w-itli by a Lady. Tho Natuhalist, incJuiIiug 
under that term such study of British natural pbcnonicna 
as we may all cultivate in the precincts of IJomc, uill bo 
intrusted to the well-known author Journul and 

Book of Nature and British Song-birds. Tho HjLVj/i’H-i.AAA .s 
and matters directly connected with them, such as Venti- 
lation, have been placed under the charge of a IhiorEssioNAL 
Man. The articles on Gakdening and Kukal E(;onomy Avill 
be from tho pen of SiiiitLEY HimiEim, author of “A Happy 
Family” in the present number. 

Other topics that may ai'ise will be similaidy dealt with. 

To be thoroughly practical Avill be the leading idea df 
**The Home,” both in its letterpress and in its illustira* 
tions. 

Correspondmee, fresh in matter, direct in aim, terse and 
brief in style, is invited from all who feel interested in the 

snlgeet. 
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-Si:w DKSUINR IX Kr.OWl{tt VASK3. [WKEKH AND CO.] 


/the CHRISTMAS NTJMBEK AND SUPPLEMENT 

OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 

will bo roudy next week, Price Twoponco each. Tho Supplement is comploto in itself, njid separately paged. The Two Numbers 
will contain together Four Page Engravings, and Throe smaller ones, with numerous Contnbutions by eminent Authors. Thus : 


iiteraturf, 

Ohristmas-day between Two Worlds. By Leigh 
Hunt. 

The Wife’s Portrait: a Christmas-evb Story. 
By Westland Marston. Complete in Fomr Chap- 
ters. 

Plum Pudding : an Essay. By the Author of ** A 
Subaltern’s Story.” 

The Proobssion of the Months. By the Authoress 
of Ethel/’ 

Charade, By T. K. Hbrvey. 

The TTfs and Downs of Christmas. By Dr. Doran. 
The Nursling : a Poem. By V., Author of*' IX. 

Poems” and ''Paul Febroll.” 

A Christmas Homily. By tho Authoress of the 
" House of Baby.” 

Millais and the Pre-Raphaelite School. 


Millais* "Rescue” from the Fire, {Page En ^ 
graving,) 

John Bull reviewing his Christmas Troops. By 
E. Morin. 

The BbogaR'Boy and Christ-Child : a Christmas 
Legend. By Eliza Pox. {Page Engraving,) 

W. Harvey’s Illustration to "The Wife’s Por- 
trait,*’ {Page Engraving,) 

Good Dog ! from a Water-colour Painting by 
W. Hunt. 

W. Harvey’s Illustration to " The Procession 
OF THE Months.” 

Hands and Hours : a Christmas Clock. By E. 
Morin. {Page Engraving,) 


Also in those Numbers will appear, among other Contributions, the first Chapter of 

A CONTINUOtlS TALE BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

Author of "Aspen Court,” "Miss Violet and her Offers,” &c. 



SPlCCJMK^Sj} OF TU* KNOM8U SCUOOL ; K*), Hi, 


PAINTED BY J. B. VlI.tiA?S, A R.A. 


THE RESCUE. 
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MILLAIS AND THE PRE-BAPHAEUTES. 


“The Rescue” (1855), which wo have chosen for our engrav- 
ing, as offering one of the broadest specimens of Mr. Mil- 
lais’ composition and painting, represents a scene which 
may be too often witnessed in London. The house is on 
fire. The broad glow above casts the lower space into deep 
shadow ; whilst the forms and colours which move under 
the lurid glare acquire a peculiar sharpness and intensity. 
Any one can see some such effect produced by his own coal- 
lire . The painter must have caught the aspect of the grander 
phenomenon from tlie real scene. A fireman is bringing 
down three children from tho upper part of the house. The 
eldest hangs upon his shoulder, passive and resigned, and 
looks back at the danger he has escaped. One hangs upon 
liis hip ; the youngest leans from his arms towards the mo- 
ther. The whole scene is miderstood at a glance. The con- 
dition of the children perfectly expresses the agony from 
which they have been rescued. The fireman himself is too 
strong a fellow to he moved by flame or contagious emo- 
tions ; iicvortholess there is a certain tenderness in his air as 
he moves the youngest child forward towards the mother. 
It was upon the mother that critics fastened as the least 
happy part of the picture. She “had not enough chest,” 
and her face wa.s “ too calm” — too little moved by fear — too 
smiling. Now, if a woman kneels down upon tho ground, 
and stretches out her arms as far as she can forwards and 
upwards, tho extension of the shoulders and the whole movc- 
niciit present the thorax in the very narrowest measure from 
back to front, and appear almost to efface the chest. Again, 
tho expression of tho countenance is not “ calm it is the 
expression of jicrfoct helplessness — tho melting of the whole 
heart intorono feeling of maternal love, and of the agonising 
delight succeeding to fear, in which a woman goes wild with 
tenderness. It is quite possible that many of the critics, — 
husbands though they might he, and fatlujrs, — ^liad never had 
the opportunity of seeing the female countenance so much 
moved by tenderness or delight. The wondcirful picture is 
io bo scon in nature and in Millais. Against another objec- 
tion which has been made to the picture, namely, that the 
line of the fire-light i.s “ too crimson,” the painter might 
.sal'uly appeal to a jury of firemen. Those who have not only 
lo(3k(!d from a distance on the yellow flames issuing from a 
blazing house, but have stood within it when its timbers 
were burning like charcoal, could tell how deeply red is the 
glare of a great mass of materials in that stage of combustion. 

From this brief notice of one of Millais’ most successful 
efforts, we pass to tho consideration of that special school 
of English ai*t in which he holds a foremost place, before 
noticing the painter’s other works. 

When the artificial school of poetry had reached its climax 
the Lake poets introduced the natural style, and with a 
common impulse they rather exaggerated the simplicity 
they restored. The history of art in our day presents a repe- 
tition of tho same phenomena. 

Ilcmovcd to a gpreat extent from active life by tho arti- 
ficial arrangements of tho ago, surrounded by a society in 
which the natural feelings are very considerably subdued, 
the student of art is tempted to derive his materials from 
schools which have preceded him. Tho painters of those 
schools lived in freer times, took llio manifestations of na- 
ture more freshly from their source, and caught that force 
of expression and action which the student now finds rarely 
to his hand. The Greek sculptor, who saw his models in 
tho arena and in daily life, or the Italian master, whoso 
splendid climate assisted penury in guarding tho limbs of 
a fine peasaiitry from superfluous clothing, was constantly 
furnished with sjmctaclcs of life and action in their most 
vivid arid least disguised aspect. The natural instinct of 
the artist renders liim greedy of vitality ; he desires to see 
it in its strongest form ; and if he dwells in a constrained 
society, ho goes from the animated masks which he secs 
around him to tho less ccnvcntional forms of Greek sculp- j 


ture or Italian picture. But the copyixxg of nature at second 
hand inevitably begets a disposition to imitate manner; the 
student falls into the habit of learning, not that any par- 
ticular action of a human limb assumes a particular form, 
but that when that action is to he expressed by himself his 
outline must take a certain sweep ; and thus draftsmanship 
descends to caligraphy. English landscape has usually had 
nature for its “ sitter but the English stitflent of historical 
painting has been compelled either to take the moving “por- 
trait of a gentleman” in a tamed society, or he has been 
driven from tho respectables to the dissolute who would con- 
sent to bo his models, with whom he found that nature, dis- 
carding restraint, had become adulterated. Hence tho arti- 
ficial tone which had crept over our schools. Hence tho re- 
action which gave birth to the small but remarkable school 
of “ The Pre-Raphaolite Brethren.” 

[To be completed in our next.] 


CHRISTMAS DAY DIVIDED BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS . 

OR, PRAaMENT OP A DAY-DREAM QP THE FIRST UEAYEX. 
By LEIGH -HUNT, 


The reader must not suppose, from the heading of this 
article, that the object of it is to start questions in theology, 
or to oppress him with a feeling of seriousness too great for 
his Christmas enjoyments. Hearty und merry may his en- 
joyments be, as full of a very forgetfulness of the serious as 
becomes duties discharged, and tho Source of all enjoyments 
thanked. The moment ho has done what ho can for others, 
and it is time for his festivities to bpgfin, let him give thought 
itself to the winds, and turn his happy and hkppy-making 
face to nothing hut the pleasures, .before’ hhn. ‘ 

• As the feelings, however, on which Christmas itself was 
founded were of a religious, though at the same time cheer- 
fully religious nature ; as nothing befits truly religious feel- 
ing better at mo-st times than cheerfulness; and as those 
who arc best constituted to make their friends happy have 
moments nevcrtholoss in the midst of their most social en- 
joyments — nay, by very reason of those enjoyments — in 
which the faces arc missed that will never join them more, 
and the shadow of another world thus hills as if in rebuke 
on the brightness of this (or if not in rebuke, yet with a 
sudden and horrible sense of diflorenco,*"imd of loss irretriev- 
able), — it is proposed in this fragment of a religious, hut very 
hai^py, and indeed half-oai*tlily and whole-Christmas vision, 
to complete the round of Chvistmas sympathies furnished 
by the current number of this publication, and fill up the 
little gap, not unnaturally left by the liveKer and more 
seasonable portions of it, with a tliought or two of comfort 
against the chances of those exceptional pangs. 

Tho article is called a fragment, because it is literally 
such of a larger account of tho dream contemplated by the 
writer, should lie have life and stfength left him for its 
completion. I’he di’eam arose, not from meditations on any 
received religious opinion, hut from a domestic sorrow which 
occurred to him some years ago, and which no subsequent 
trouble, however surprising or vexatious, has hindered from 
daily presenting itself to his thoughts, often as a correctivo 
to other sorrows, always in tho midst of reflections more 
cheerful. The power, however, to reflect cheerfully at all, 
especially on matters connected with religion, is a We.ssing 
inestimable ; and as dreams have had allowed and great in- 
fluence in such matters, he would fain give his readers the 
benefit of certain seasonable portion.^ of a dream, in unison 
both with religious and with cheerful reflections. 

As the peculiar nature of it, however, would produce 
awkwai’dness in the narration if continued in the third 
person, the first person proceeds to apeak accordingly. 

I imagined myself, then, last Christmas Day in the act 
of dying, and at the same instant found myself living again, 
wonderfully light and strong, in a remote region outside 
our planet, wliich presented, nevertheless, to my enraptured 
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eyes a spot containing the ideal of an earthly home, such 
as I had often pictured it to my mind. It had trees about it, 
birds, and a hive of bees. A beautiful stream of water, with 
a boat on it, was at the door. The door was open, disclosing 
a room containing books, pictures, and musical instruments ; 
and by the threshold, with a book in his hand and his back 
towards me, sate a young man, who, with an archness in 
his face of a kind which I had never witnessed before, and 
containing a wonderful mixture of consideration, tenderness, 
and joy, turned slowly round ; and I beheld — whom shall I 
say ? I have never yet had courage enough to utter his 
name with my lips, and I now would rather not write it. 
Let “ tears such as fathers shed” speak his importance to 
me. He afterwards, on a particular circumstance being called 
to mind, which I lamented, threw himself into my arms ; 
when a most extraordinary thing occurred, and a sensation 
equally extraordinary possessed me. He disappeared, and 
yet never seemed to have been so intensely present. I 
seemed at once to bo celestially filled with his vcr 3 ^ self, 
and yet I did not embrace him at all, or even behold him. 
Finding him nevertheless somehow so surely with me, 1 
asked him how it was ; when I was answered by a voice 
out of my own lips, bidding me “look in the water.” I 
did so, and beheld my son’s face in my own, so completely 
was one being absorbed in the other, lint the unusual trans- 
port was too much for a sjiirit which had been loosed from 
earth, not entirely and by death, like his own, but only in 
the temporary separation of a dream ; and he resumed his 
individuality, and tenderly begged mj'' forgiveness. He had 
supposed I was dead. Adding tlic words, “ One moment,” 
lie again disappeared, not as before, hut in separation ; yet 
had scarcely done so but was again visible, and standing in 
the same spot. He had been as anxious as a blessed spirit 
could bo that the dream which had thus brought me to him 
should not be disturbed ; and in that moment of time, with 
a speed which our electric-telegraphs will render credible 
without depriving it of its wonder, ho had been twenty-six 
millions of miles from where he stood, in order to look on 
my sleeping body, and squeeze a heavenly poppy on the 
bed. 0, if you can believe any thing, believe it of heaven 
and love ! 

T now found that I was in the First Heaven, or that to 
which (as I imagined) blessed spirits first go after passing 
through certain stages of the earth’s atmosphere, wljcre 
they halt for greater or less portions of time during their 
transit. 'And this First Heaven was tlic planet Venus. The 
Second Heaven is the planet Mercury ; and the “ Third 
Heaven,” of the ecstasies in which wc have heard so much, 

I thus for the first time understood in respect to its num- 
ber, for it is the Sun ; which, omitting satellites, the re- 
tainers only of other orbs, is the third orb from the eartli, 
the greatest heaven in our system, and the origin of all the 
terms implying thrice blessed. This Third Heaven, so I 
called in relation to earth, is the first heaven of heavens 
in relation to the general universe of stars, and the great 
agent, under God, of all the life and beauty of our portion 
of it, though itself subordinate to that sticond and greater 
heaven of heavens (the next first of how many !), towards 
which, or round wliich, it is now speeding with all our 
planets about it, as if with eagerness to know some new 
divine purpose. What a speeder, and what a paradise ! made 
of paradises unnumbered, whose hints of themselves on 
earth are love and flowers. And how well may its attendant 
orbs roll with a like eagerness around it, being all, though 
they know not why, bound and borne along on the same 
heavenly journey, and all partaking of a circulation like 
that of the very blood of heaven itself 1 

But upon those mightiest marvels I must not touch far- 
ther; nor •can I enter at present, hard as it is to withhold 
mysolf, into accounts of other spirits who soon joined us, 
each in the reverse order of its date of departure from earthly 
life. Love and reverence, full of memories yearning to speak, 
would not allow me to say little ; and the space to which 
this fragment must be limited allows not even that. Suffice 


to observe at present, that in each of the successive heavens, 
to the first of which my dream had brought me, the inha- 
bitants combine in their natures the choicest portions of 
the natures from which they have made progression, and 
some participation of those to which they are to attain. 
In other words, they bring with them the best portions 
of their human nature, its form and aspect included, and 
receive in addition an advanced nature, including portions 
of that which prevails in the heaven to which they will 
go next. Indeed, so to speak, the First Heaven is notliing 
but another and diviner earth, composed of all which it was 
best and noblest to have and to desire in this. Therefore in 
part it is humanly perfected, and in part angelically gifted. 

The inhabitants lead the same lives, live in the same 
houses, walk in the same gardens, and behold the same 
skies, landscapes, and other sights, great and small, as they 
did on earth ; but all of so perfected a kind, that no eartlily 
objection, great or small, could by human being be made to 
them ; and as they possess a share of the gifts, mental and 
bodily, which arc attributed to angels, who arc the inha- 
bitants of the next, or Second Heaven (the planet wo call 
Mercury), they are for the most part the real angels, or 
semi-angels, who visit and comfort earth ; adding,’ by reason 
of their human experience, this special, tliough it must bo 
considered inferior, s^onpathy to their graver ones, — that 
they enter into the pleasures as well as pains of the human 
societies in Which tliey lived ; enjoy, in a certain superior 
sense, the hearing of their conversations, and sight of their 
very pastimes; nay, have, like them, their favourite earthly 
holidays — one of which is the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ, our — ^(^hristmas Hay. 

The reader is not to suppose that any thing which is 
said in this article is intended to advocate such an absurdity 
as (I blusb to introduce the word into it) Kpirit-rapping^ or 
other like mechanical pretensions to the supernatural, wliich 
confuse and debase the sjiiritual standard, and refute them- 
selves by their inc6n8istcncy and vulgarity. If the spirits 
thus introduced to us can rap, why can they not speak ? if 
talk to ns with such material things as knuckles, why not 
with tongues? — things which are also the more spiritual of 
the two, or at least more conversant with spiritual dis- 
course. 

But not to waste the reader’s time on that clumsy con- 
trivance, I return to my beloved people of the First Heaven. 
They divide the holidays to which 1 have alluded between 
heaven and earth; and such was the one I passed with 
them last Christmas Day — the day on which I dreamt that 
I had died. Such was that never-to-be-forgotten day, and such 
is the day, if their visits of my dreams prosper, which I 
hope to pass -with them on the Christmas Day now at hand. 
The whole time was spent in alternately enjoying the iden- 
tical old Christmas,— not even optimised (as far as they 
could help it) in heaven, — and in darting down, they and 
my spirit with them, to the Christmas on earth, smiling at 
some of the same music, rejoicing even in the good-natured 
and happy jests, and whispering consolation to “ survivors” 
(survivors / /) when tender recollections mingled melancholy 
with their joy, and awoke sighs which Heaven is pleased to 
hear : for the softest and longest-drawn sighs, or rather the 
wishes within them (for the sighs themselves are but sorry 
ti^vellers), can reach heaven at all times with speed incon- 
ceivable ; and the spirits for whom they sigh can be with 
thorn on earth as instantaneously. 

0, enchanting beyond expression was that day to me, 
with the beloved liouschold faces, young and old, — once sup- 
posed lout, now found, and known to be possessible for ever, 
— once breaking up habits and almost the heart with them, 
now restoring them, never to be broken, — once producing the 
doubt whether, if ever wo could see them again, it would 
yet be possible for us to see them as they were — see them 
with the same lineaments, the same smiles, the same emo- 
tional aspects and manners throughout, with which we used 
to sympathise in joy and in sorrow, to laugh and to shed 
tears, to question and be questioned, and to interchange a 
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hundred domestic nothings, all great something to us ; and 
here now all again realised, never to be so again mourned I 

There is nothing great or little in nature, except as the 
heart makes it such; and therefore nobody must wonder that 
in heaven as well as on earth the commonest enjoyments of 
a Christmas Day could be repeated. God made laughter as 
well as tears, and mirth itself, when it is good, as well as 
the divine portions of melancholy. All else is owing to the 
dullness and hardness of the material through which He 
works, — ^material necessary and unmalignant, though pro- 
ducing transient effects that appear otherwise, but ending 
in flowers and fruits as beautiful as their roots appear black. 
With a wish, therefore, on that day (for as there is no de- 
pravity of will in heaven, every wish that can be realised 
in the particular sphere is indulged), — with a wish on that 
day, the room in which we sate became, first cold with frost, 
then warm and bright with a fire, then brighter with lights, 
then warmer with curtains, then lustrous with the glistening 
holly and its glowing berries. Even the mistletoe was not 
forgotten : and as there are deathless little children in hea- 
ven, there were veritable Christmas-boxes for them. I wish 
I could stop to describe them. No princes ever had the like ; 
and yet they were like the good old Christmas-boxes, too. 

Very joyous were those Christmas hours in the skies, 
and hardly less so those which wo divided with them, and 
passed in the Christmas-keeping homo on earth, — at one 
moment being those twenty-six millions of miles above the 
surface of the earth, singing earthly songs with earthly- 
sounding though celestial voices ; and at another, mingling 
unseen with the earthly company below, while grace and 
love made their voices scnii-celcstial too ; and the very want 
of the perfect celestialness made us feel over again the 
sweetest of earthly pities. Even 1, assuming the privileges 
of the party I came with, ventured to kiss hero and there 
a face that drooped awhile over some tender anxiety for 
myself; and though I could not suggest the thought as they 
did, of being perhaps present with tliose whom I consoled, 
I too, with spiritual lips, unfelt though not unrelieving, took 
away a portion of the tears that consoled my own trials. 


THE NUKSLING. 

BY V., AUTHOR OP “ IX. TOEHS” AND PAUL PEKROLL.” 

How can thy mother be more bless’d 
Than thus to feed thee from lier breast ? 

What loss of time can sweeter be 
Than thus to nurse thee on her knee ? 

In days gone by I loved the strife, 

The itlotion, sound, and change of life ; 

I lov’d to talk, laugh, listen, roam. 

And stir with mirth the calm of home. 

But now my heart new feelings move. 

Unknown when those wore in their bloom ; 
And better than them all, I love 
To nurse thee in this silent room. 

I steal beneath the lamp, and trace 
Tlie dawn of beauty in thy face — 

The woman’s blessing — which shall bend 
Around thee many a sudden friend. 

I BOO thy large eyes, blue and bright, 

The lash that shades their azure light ; 

I see thy finely-pencill’d brow, 

Trac’d darkly on thy skin of snow; 

Thy long small hand, thy curving lip, 

The graceful posture of thy sleep, 

Thy locks in infant mazes pil’d — 

Alice, my fair and quiet child. 

The days will come when thou must go 
JVee through the world wherein we live ; 

But* daughter, yet thou dost not know 
More bliss than this fond breast can give. 


My heart will bound to know thee bless’d. 
My eyes will beam to see thee fair ; 

My hands in fancy oft have dress’d 
With its first wreath thy sunny hair. 
But 0, 1 love to dream these dreams. 
While scarce are lit thy morning beams ; 
And fed and rear’d by me alone, 

Thou’rt all, and nothing but my own. 
Twine round my hand thy slender finger. 
Let thine eye on thy mother’s linger. 
Smile to my smile, thou dearest thing. 
And wonder while I bend and sing. 
Command me with each dear caprice. 

Bid sound or silence come or cease. 
Demand thy food with eye and lip, 

And, satisfied, then sink to sleep ; 

And I will hold thee on my knee. 
Beholding all my joy in thee — 

My fairy -gift, my priceless pearl, 

My opal-cup, my first-born girl 1 


HOW THEY KEPT CIIIlIS'rMAS AT UPTON MANOR. 


i A “ green Christmas,” they say, “makes a full churchyard;” 
though some are optimists enough to afiirm that death so 
calls the aged more swiftly and calmly to their long home. 
However, the days of the year of grace 185 — were drawing 
gently to their close; and on Christmas Eve the air was still 
balmy, the wet grass still green in hue, faded and stained 
as it was, and the red berries seemed rather dulled and 
swollen by the rain than bright and crisp with frost. A gen- 
tleman in full hunting costume, mounted on a dark, bony, 
game-looking, tJiorough-bred mare, of more weight and power 
than beauty, charged a small fence with as much glee as if 
ho had been a boy. He was followed by his daughter, who 
sat her own handsome compact little charger in good stylo 
as it performed the same feat discreetly and well. She wa.s- 
an uncommonly guileless, handsome, boyish-looking girl — 
small, square, and yet undeniably elastic in the build ; and 
her hair, worn in the Jeanne iVArc style, which our glorious 
contralto Alboni patronises, had won for her the patronymic 
of “ handsome Master Tuffnel.” A small object was seen 
busily fumbling at the fastenings of a gate, which a groom 
hastily unfastened and threw open ; and through it, with the 
dignity and composure of a king in a triumphal procession, 
slowly issued a small dark-eyed boy, seated on a very pigmy 
Shetland pony. His skin was of the hue which betokens 
birth in some warmer climate, and his tiny hands tugged 
steadily at the reins as he lifted his great melancholy eyes 
to his uncle. Now, next to his daughter Georgie, who was 
to him as the apple of his eye, Sir Mark TufliicI loved his 
little nephew Patrick. His father had been Sir Mark’s fa- 
vourite brother; and when Colonel Tnffnel died in India, 
and Sir Mark was himself left a widower, he ofiered his sis- 
ter-in-law and her son (the future baronet) a homo at Upton 
Manor ; and the presence of her gentle face was a comfort 
to “ Master Tuffnel,*’ as well as to her father. 

“ If you ride in that style, you will head the field, Pa- 
trick,” said Georgie. 

“Never mind, you’ll lay back, save your charger, and 
surprise us all, my boy. I knew a fellow,” continued Sir 
Mark reflectively, “who rode an uncommonly stubborn 
horse : Stick- in-the-Mud wo used to call him. When 
Stick-in-the-Mud went, nothing could stop him ; and when 
he stopped, nothing could stir him. He had a peculiar way 
Qf twisting his nock right round to stare at those fences he 
meant to take, and in the same way turning his face from 
those he intended to refuse. One day Kilham had him out 
with tlicse very hounds, and came to a wide ditch with a 
neat little rasping fence on either side. Stick-iMhe-Mud 
turned away his visage, and atood motionless like a po8€ 
plasiique. Over we all went, and left ELilham pounding 
away with his long spurs and himting-whip ; the horse 
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standing like the statue in Don Giovanni^ and its rider like 
one of the infuriated imps. We had a run of half-an-hour, 
then came to a check, and back again to the very same spot ; 
and, if you’ll believe me, there was Stick-in-tlio-Mud, and 
there wasKilham, who had been thrashing away ever since. 
And he actually got the brush; for the hounds killed a 
quarter of a mile lower down. The horse was quite fresh, 
though K Ilham declared that flail exercise in a barn i-vas a 
joke to that day’s work.” 

“Now, papa, we must push on; indeed we must.” 

“Yes, uncle,” rejoined ratrick, si^urring Slieltic in token 
of vigour. 

“Impatience, Pat, is your great fault,” said Sir Mark ; 
“ why, you leaped the fence just now, when we old people 
bungled half-an-hour at the gate.” 

Patrick looked up from one to the other, to be .sure he 
heard aright, and then pondered deeply. No one can divine 
of wlmt children are thinking. He was possibly reviewing 
the fable of the luirc and tlic tortoise. Here they ])assed 
through a little glade, and then by a plantation on to the 
moors. 

“ O,^ these moors, papa,” said Georgic, “ I do so love 
them 1 Wliat a race v\’e shall have, and no cheek — I hope !” 

The scene had its own .style of beauty. Many ranges of 
black hills spread round. Mists were perpetually floating 
about them, now clinging to their tops, and again letting 
the black peaks cleave them,uiiid wrapping only their base. 
The winter sun gave them colour and a white brightness, 
causing often a kind of mirage, and making them appear 
either far or near. In these lonely districts a cockneys would 
have had poor chance. To the left lay two large tarns glit- 
tering in the sun, flanked by black fir-plantings. Bagged 
stone-walls intersected the moors, and the gi’ay^-stone huts 
of the shepherds were scattered thinly about. Not a living 
thing could y’ou see save a few mountaiii-sliecp; and once a 
blackcock sprang up, wild and .strong on the wing, with its 
hoarse cry. In the bogs, too, you might flush a snipe, which 
said “beware” to man and horse. Hero our riders were joined 
by a grouj) of gentlemen bound on the same errand. Fore- 
most was Lord Pountney, with his keen, intelligent, sharply 
cut features, and his smile, a little He rode his threc- 

hundred-guinea hunter, and his groom followed with one of 
equal value. Moulton of Moulton, the ino.st inveterate rider 
of the lot, and a man who was regularly “ spilled” at every 
fence ; though, thanks to a hard head, ho hud not yet been 
carried home dead. Andrew Oaklands, a fat little gentleman, 
thrust rather than placed into his white leathers, with fun 
and honhomie written broadly on every feature. A most 
open-handed squire the poor people called him. Then Mr. 
CJecilGage, a handsome w'oru-out-looking man, with lines of 
bitterness and care scored indelibly on his physiognomy. 
He had been somewhat of a failure in life ; he had missed 
winning the >voinan he loved, and omitted to keep the wo- 
man he married, lie was a dlvorci; he was without an 
heir, and people said also ■without a religion. Mortgaged 
acres, a slightly -damaged reputation, a jaded spirit, and the 
memories of a wasted life, were the laurels on which he had 
to repose. 

Wasted ! — that word has a peculiar dreariness about it. 
It is worse than loss ; for we may believe, and comfort our- 
selves with the. belief, that wdiat we lose others may find; 
but “ wasted” means that which has gone unprofitably and 
cai'elcssly and miserably. “ A wasted life I” that phrase 
has no equal in sadness and significance. 

Captain Charlie Vardun rode by Gage. He looked, and 
perhaps was, one of the most thorough-bred fops that ever 
stood ; and yet it is to be presumed from his honours won 
in the Fast, that he was one of “ the Duke’s puppies who 
fought well.” He was clothed, as far .as the lower part of 
his face was concerned, in a chestnut-coloured board of ex- 
traordinary size ; his head was shorn as nearly bare*as may 
be. Large dreamy blue eyes, a long slender person, with 
almost a woman’s hands and feet, wore his chief points ; 
and for the rest, ho seemed steeped in a languof and non- j 


clialance so excessive, that ho gave you the idea he was 
either expiring of fatigue, or intended doing so as soon as 
it was to be done without annoying the company. ^ Lastly 
came up a fussy, pompous, florid gentleman — Chri.stopher 
Bidding — the noviLS homo in those parts ; and rather behind 
him, a young tenant-farmer in scarlet, who was, and looked 
as if he was, more than half-ashamed of his costume. Sir 
Mark’s quick eye c<aught it directly, and ho inwai'dJy deter- 
mined to touch him up on the subject. 

“ Well, Sir Mark, and how are the covers, and >vherc arc 
W'c to find a fox?” 

“ There are two, Oaklands, they tell mo, in the cover by 
the birches. Have you caught those poachers yet your 
men ivcro after?” 

“ Not up to ten this moraing,” said Oaklands. 

“ They deserve a moiitb, at least,” said Sir Mark. 

“ I'm not one of her Majesty’s justices of the peace,” 
observed Gage. “ I have never been thing half so re- 
spectable — or “stupid,” he added sotto voce; “ but I should 
give every man of them three months and hard labour, if I 
bad the committing of them.” 

“ By the way,” said Sir Mark, “my shepherd tells me ho 
found a dead fox in the low plantation.” (Savage murmurs 
of “ shame.”) “I ’v\*ould rather a man forged my name tliaii ^ 
killed my foxes,” said ho decisively. 

Omnes in chorus, “ So would I.” 

“But permit me, gentlemen, to observe,” said the novufi 
7iomo, “ forgery is a very serious crime in — in a commercial 
point of view'.” 

• He turned very red after he had .said this. Lord Lount 
iicy turned and regarded him with an air of the utmost snr 
prise. 

“ A serious crime, no doubt, sir,” said Sir Mark good 
iiaturcdly. 

“ And uncommonly on the increase,” put in Oaklands, in 
the broad Scotch accent with wliich ho delighted to regale 
his friends. 

“But to kill a fux,” continued Sir Mark, “embraces so 
many crimes. It is first, w’anton destruction; it is also theft, 
making away with another man’s goods; burglar}^, entering 
by force into another man’s domain” (for Sir Mark was not 
wiser in the definitions of the law than other country magis- 
trates) ; “ and murder, taking away forcibly and cruelly a 
life you cannot give back.” 

“ But,” urged the novm homo, “ if you kill the fox .sooner 
or later, I do not see — ” 

“Tliat is not the point,” said Oaklands ; “tee give it law'. 
But to kill it without iiotiec — notice and fair play — 0, but 
it’s not like a Christian or a gentleman.” 

“Fellow's forgo ov(‘ry thing, though, now'-a-days — flic 
Crystal Falace, and all sorts of things,” said Moulton, who 
could not entertain more than one idea at a lime, and w as 
of a recurring tendency. 

“No one will ever forge a marriagc-licciisc,” said Gage. 

. “It’s all the curse of education,” said Sir Mark; “if 
people could not write, they would be saved the particular 
temptation — ” 

“ Of signing I 0 XT’s,” put in Vardun. 

“ It is considered a genteel vice,” said Lord Pountney. 

And an easy one,” added Vardun. “ By Jove 1 I’ve often 
thought I would turn forger, but for the horrid trouble they 
seem to have when they run for it at last.” 

“You speak less like a man than any one here,” said 
Georgie Tuffnel in a low voice to Captain Vardun. “It 
needs mo to remember that you wear a coat and hat, or I 
should forget the fact,” she continued as an indignant colour 
mounted. 

Ho reined in his horse close to her side, and said in an 
undertone, “ I’ve been neither lazy nor backward in run- 
ning after you, Georgie ; and in the only thing I ever yet 
pursued with my whole heart, I have received my first 
check.” 

A faint expression of embarrassment and penitence flit- 
ted across her face. 
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“Because your affectation of indolence ia a perpetual 
irritation to mo. You were in the Balaclava charge, or I 
iniglit foci tempted to put you down at your own estimate ; 
and then I should scarcely let you ride by my side.'* 

Charlie opened his large blue eyes. “I assure you, 
Ocorgie, that charge was made by me simply because it 
was too much trouble to pull up ray horse.” 

She looked hurt. 

“ Ah, Ocorgie, what is it you wish me to become ? A 
windmill, with ray arms pori)etually sawing the air; or 
an eight-day clock, that goes on for the seven days in the | 
clear delight of having done so much work to each minute, I 
and looks foryvard with rapture to the being wound up and 
fresh started ?” 

“ I would have you become something I might bo proud 
to liiiow, instead ol^ — ” 

She stopped shoft, and lashed her horse forward. Even 
if the young lady had wished it,— and apparently she did not, 
- lio more private conversation could have taken place; for 
they were by the cover-side, and all were on the qui vive, 

Patrick dismounted with much caution, and carefully 
tightened his saddle-girths ; then, rejecting the assistance 
of the groom, ho succeeded, not without considerable diffi- 
culty, in hoisting his small i>crson up again. 

llark! There is the view' halloo ! and ‘the fox is awa5^ 
Strangely enough, it is Varduu who is first on the hounds. 

“ Stalin’ bock,” roared the old huntsman, at the top of 
hifi voice. “ 0, captain, keep your young blood for the finish; 
Miss Georgie is the most discreet rider; she disna’ harry the 
hounds and override the scent.” 

Tills was with a glance of mingled reproach and scorn 
at the captain. Charlie flushed all over his face up to his 
hair-roots; he felt found out. Georgie smiled demurely. 
Now for it; with teeth hard set, hats jammed down, and sit- 
ting well down in the saddle, away they galloped, at first 
til 7nas8e, and then tailing off into groups. Beneath this 
rough black heather lay many a dccii rut and treacherous 
Ijole, as was testified by the uneven course of the riders. 

“3Iiud, Georgie, there’s a bog there,” said Sir Mark. 

“ Now, Pat — well done !” as tlie little Sheltie cleared it in a 
ilo'speration of fear. They poured down a .steep ravine, 
charged ilie rocky stream at the foot, and up the broken 
ground on the other side. Arriving somewhat blown at the 
to]), a rugged stone-wall stretched before them. Each horse 
was pulled well together, and they went over, in one fashion 
or other. 

“ Some one down !” 

“ Who is it ?” 

“ Only Moulton of Moulton.” 

Again the cry of the hounds is heard, this time wafted 
softly in the distance. Another tearing race, Moulton head- 
ing it by some twenty yards. Then a sudden bend, and a 
liirgc freshly-cut clay ditch stopped the way. Moulton 
came down again, left the impression of his head and face 
in the clay oil the oiiposite bank, remounted and scudded 
away. 

“ Whore’s Pat ?” demanded Sir Mark. 

“ In the hollow, on the other aide of the wall,” answered 
Georgie, ready to laugh. 

Tliey came to the ditch. 

“That’s Moulton’s countenance, I swear!” exclaimed 
Sir Mark, eyeing the cast of that young gentleman’s fea- 
ture.s grimly as ho spoke. . 

“ Can’t stop to Icwk at it, the pace is too good,” said 
horse made a dashing spi'ing over. 

!^esciitly they crossed a break of low country, and a 
thick well-g^own hedge presented its defying height. Oak- 
lands rode at it, and into it ; and, unable to advance either 
out or in, ^ there he staid floundering. 

^ Don t scratch your boots so there,” said Vardun, stand- 
ing up m his stirrups and laughing, “ but get out, there’s a 
good fellow ; you re filling the only gap in the hedge.” 

(atet me out, said the little man iijuploringly. 

“ Do you mean it, Oaklands ? then here goes and Sir 


Mark rode his powerful mare at his friend in such guise 
that they all crashed through together. 

“ Thank you kindly,” said Oaklands, as ho picked liim- 
self up ; “never a friend would have done that but you.” 

“ Some one’s come to grief in that pond,” said Vardun ; 

“ he’ll be drowned to a certainty.” 

“Then hero we are, in at the death,” sneered Gage. 

The young fanner was laid in it at that instant, in a posi- 
tion favourable for examining the sky. Good-natured Sir 
Mark stopped to lend him a helphig hand, and pull him on 
to his legs. 

“Who’s your tailor, George?” ho inquired, glancing at 
the gaudy scarlet coat and adornments. Then, seeing the 
shame-smitten face of the young rustic, “Never mind; como 
out in your old frock-coat and tops. Better luck next time, 
George and Sir Mark galloped away. 

At last the scent was lost, the hounds came to fault; and 
a much-diminished field of riders, with flushed excited faces, 
and horses lathered and panting, stood in a circle ivhilo the 
huntsman made a fresh cast. Vardun looked half-mad, and 
Georgie stole little glances at him, thinking, perhaps, that 
he was not so very idle, after all. The novics homo had 
vanished altogether. To let our readers into a secret, ho 
had missed the hounds rather soon in the day, took to a 
bridle-road, and seeing a ragged boy, he demanded, “ Which 
way have the hounds gone, my good man ?” 

“ If I had boon on you big os, it is not I would have 
asked that question of ycz,” was the answer of the ill-inaii- 
ncred youth. So 7iovus homo trotted homo in wrath. * 

But to return. 

“They’re on it,” yelled the old huntsman. “ Good, Venus ; 
she’ll find him yet. Back to the moors ; he’s away to the 
glen again.” 

Once move they settled themselves to their work. The 
second whip jumped off to open a gate ; the horses poured 
through ; and through the impatience of the hunters, his 
own horse broke his bridle and cantered off. Ocorgie was 
good-natured, and as she was lucky, caught tlic animal en 
j)as8ant. 

“Bless your eyes ! You know what I mean,” muttered 
the enraged wliip to the departing troop. 

“Take your horse, AVilJ,” said Georgia, “and spare our 
eyes.” 

Will wap taken aback ; but no lime for thanks. They 
gained a black summit, and before them lay a steep descent 
of broken rock and slaty stones. Several gentlemen jumped 
off and ran down, leading their liorses. Andrew Oaklands 
tore past like an infuriated man, his mare with her head 
well down, and bit in her teeth. 

“ Stoj) man; get off; you’ll be killed I” shouted Sir Mark. 

“ Hech, man, I canna’ stop 1” roared Andrew ; and down 
ho went at a terrific pace. 

The hounds were fast leaving thorn, when the stone-wall 
before mentioned came in sight. What was that little ob- 
ject ? A miniature man and horse, like the demons from 
the trapdoors, rose composedly out of the ground, and joined 
the now solitary pack ; and when they killed a few miimtcs 
after, and the rest rode up, little Patrick hud dismounted, 
and was standing, pale and determined, among the noisy 
animals, ready with his tip to the huntsmean, and modestly 
demanding the brush. 

“Are we to have another run, Sir Mark?” asked the 
huntsman. “ It will bo our last for a time, I think ; I fancy 
a frost is nigh.” 

“ Do, papa,” urged Georgie. 

“ With all my heart,” answered her father. 

The wind had changed, and now ]>low steadily from the 
north with an icy breath, and the sky was overcast with a 
dun gloom. They lit their cigars, and rode leisurely on. 
Poor little Patrick came in for his full share of chaffing and 
joking respecting his mode of saving his horse and stealing 
a mai'ch. His pony’s mettle was now well up, os its fiery 
eye and steady pull at the bridle evinced. Ho would not be 
loft behind this time. 
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Poor little Pat ! there was more ill-luck in store for him 
than he dreamt of. A wide sort of fosse came into sight, on 
the other side of which was some twenty acres of un- 
cultivated stony-looking ground. The little boy was some 
thirty yards in advance, and being in an emulous state of 
mind, crammed his pony gallantly at it, while the gentle- 
men were chatting to each other in a desultory manner. 
Both one and the other lost their balance ; the pony turned, 
fairly over in the stream, and its rider rolled off its back ; 
one minute more, and the animal struggled out ; but poor 
little Patrick’s leg was fust in the stirrup-iron. A sharp 
short cry broke from Sir Mark, as the poijy, now unmanage- 
able from fear, plunged on, directing all its efforts to rid it- 
self of the little unfortunate object that was hanging head 
downwards to its side. Gcorgie, with cheeks like ashes, 
pointed mutely, and then dashed forward — not before Charlie 
Vardun though. Bravo, Charlie! where is 3mur dolce far 
nienla now*? The bo^*^ curled his little back, trying to lift j 
his head off the stones, while with one hand he made a vain ; 
grasp at the bridle. A rasping drag, during which every | 
one set their teeth and held their breath ; then another ! 
plunge, and his head dashed on the ground with terrible 
violence ; then a bound off all four legs, and that little white i 
face was momentarily turned, with its imploring drawn look 
to those who wore hurrying after. Tlic pony bent round 
its hery eye, and faced its enemy, as if to take aim for one 
powerful kick which should set it free. It stopped one se- 
cond's it planted its fore-legs vengefully on tlie ground ; 
but JItrong hand had possession of the reins, and was com- 
pressing the hit against its jaws until it bent again. 

Charlie Vardun had spurred on, and wds now side by 
side, hanging from his horse so low that hi.s hare head was 
oven with the pony’s mouth. Then he hurled himself off on 
to the ground in front of the animal ; and with one hand he 
slipped the stirrup-leather, while with the other ho riveted 
the pony’s head to the spot. But the impetus was too gi’eat, 
and Vardun and I’ony rolled over together. Sir Mark was 
first uj). 

“ My Cod !” he said, “ is my boy killed ? What shall I 
say to his mother?” 

Tcnderl}^ as a woman could have done it they raised the 
poor cdiild. 

“ Brandy !” Fortunately fox-hunters carry flasks ; and 
before long the tiny colourless face flushed, and tlie large 
eyes opened. 

“ I’m not much hurt, xmclc,” was the first utterance of 
his childish voice. 

Poor Gcorgie burst into tears, and Sir Mark gulped down 
a choking sensation in his throat. 

“You will do, niy man,” said Oaklands approvingly; 

“ and now put him into a basket, and we’ll take him 
home.” 

The little group proceeded on their road. 

“ Charlie, my hoy, you have a couple of ribs staved in at 
the least,” said Oaklands cheerfully. 

Vardun made a wry face ; he was leading his horse by 
Georgie’s side. Presently, “ Gcorgie, have I been industri- ! 
ous enough to-day ? I’ll never be idle any more.” 

One or two largo tears fell as she bent her head low 
down ; so low indeed, that for one instant that enormous 
beard hid more than I consider it fair to report. 

In sight of the manor, five men were waiting, — two de- 
termined-looking fellows handcuffed, an ill-graincd old man, 
and a couple of gamekeepers. 

One of the latter stepped forward and touched his bat. 
“Please, Sir Mark, we’ve got the 6 hap that killed the fox; 
and likewise the two poachers, sir. Wo had a precious fight, 
too, for it.” 

, Qj^klands and Sir Mark exchanged glances ; they both 
knew what each was thinking. Then Sir Mark walked to- 
wards the men, who eyed him with defiance. 

“ To-morrow will be Christmas Day, my men, and God 
forbid that the mercy which I have this day received shopld 
not be shown to others, as far as I can do it. Go home, my 


men, and if you will, thank God for me that my boy is 
spared, and that my sister is not a childless mother. Let 
them have Christmas cheer without stint,” he added to 
those around ; “ and their wives and sweethearts, if they 
hare any. I wish every one to have as glad a heart as I 
hare this day.” 

“ It’s well done,” said Vardun in an undertone to Oak- 
lands. “ If we don’t relax our game-laws, we must enlarge 
our prisons.” 

Little Patrick was laid in his mother’s arms, looking 
almost himself again ; and that night there was gi*cat cheer 
at the manor, Sir Mark’s orders being that none should bo 
turned away ; and certain suspected characters found them- 
selves warmed and filled in such fashion as greatly" to open 
their hearts. 

« « 

Snow fell heavily that niglit; and*on Christmas morn- 
ing the earth was softly clothed with its milken splendour. 
Did she wear the cerement of the dying year, or was it tho 
white bridal garment of the new one? A few flakes were 
still falling with their noiseless sough, fluttering reluctantly 
from heaven to earth. Yet from earth that white vapour 
rose, and to earth it must return ; and not till it shall have 
dissolved to tears in its arms shall it be freed to exhale back 
to its home in the skies. 

Tho gray tower looked down from its height, stedfast 
and grim. Beneath its shadow many generations had gone 
down to dust, — father and son, mother and babe, laid. toge- 
ther in the slec]) that knows neither dream nor waking. 
They had died in the faith handed down from one to the 
other, which had been strong enough to bear so many un- 
doubting and fearless to the shadowy valley ; and the spirit 
of ho2>e seemed to linger round their graves. A knot of 
men, old and j^oung, stood in the ample porch, clad in their 
best. 

“ So Master Patrick is better,” said one ; “ I board all his 
brains were scattered on the Twenty' Acres.” 

“ Nowt o’t sort,” rejoined a 5’^oung man ; “ but it was a 
curious chance. It was through the captain it Wasn’t so, 
though. I was there, and saw it all.” 

“ Well,” said an old weather-beaten man, “ it would 
have been the blackest Cliristmas Day we’ve had if that 
had come to pass.” 

“And you say Sir Mark has let off Poacher Giles and 
Big Ben ?” 

“ Ay, that has he,” answered tho undcr-keeper ; “ and 
main sorry I am, so much trouble as we’ve had. But let 
me catch ’em at their tricks again,” he said tlirealenihgly. 

“ Shame, lad !” said the old man. “ Sir Mark has for- 
given them because he would let them have what Heaven 
has given him, — a glad Cliristmas, — and not leave their 
wives with sore and grieving and shame- wrung hearts ; and 
arc you going to brew up black blood on this day ? Shame 
on you, hoy I” 

The young man was silenced. 

Just then Sir Mark passed through among them, his 
sister leaning on his arm ; and holding his other hand, still 
with his infantine dignity of demeanour, was Patrick, his 
little white face attuned to the solemnity of the oecasion, 
and a broad black bandage covering one temple. Captain 
Charlie Vardun and Georgio Tuffnel followed. She looked 
less like “ handsome Master Tuffnel” than she did. Some- 
thing more shy and womanly had stolen over her manner. 
And as for Charlie, he looked too proud and happy to bo 
lazy. 

Then the spirit of peace and good-will, which eighteen 
hundred years before was heralded from heaven to our 
world, was again breathed forth. Each man forgave tho 
other his trespass against him ; heart spoke to heart ; and 
beneath that holy roof all discord was for that season hushed. 
And fox-hunter and fox-tra^xper, gamekeeper and poacher, 
knelt side by side without enmity. 

And so they kept the Christmas at Upton Manor. 

Hexuy J BaEXT. 
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A FEW WORDS FROM THE EDITORS. 


At this season, when all with one consent turn to genial 
memories and bright anticipations, we would say a few 
words on both, so far as they affect ourselves. We (meaning 
by the pronoun the National Magazine) have enjoyed as 
yet so short a life that it can only be measured by weeks. 
Brief, however, as the time has been, it has not been too brief 
for ns to experience unstinted kindness. We came into the 
world, and found it homelike. W© met willing sponsors in 
our contemporaries of the press. We had at once our place 
by the great social hearth. 

Have we justified such a greetijig? Have we fulfilled 
the promises we made? 


Basking in thought before tlie Yule fire of the public, 
with the cheerful logs crackling on the hearth, and the holly- 
bcrrics gleaming so brightly red,, we wiU, have no cold con- 
fidence with our readers; still less will we close our cyc.s to 
that which wo hope ever to be the first to see — our defects. 

A demand, large beyond our utmost expectations, caused 
at first undue but unavoidable pressure pn all our arrange- 
ments: hence hurry, nightwork, imperfect printing, divided 
blocks, and all the thousand ills that illustrated books are 
so especially heir to. What wc thought and felt at these 
disappointments we need not trouble our readers with tell- 
ing ; suflico it to say what we did — wc remedied them as 
fast and as quietly as* we could. May wc not now point to 
“Burd Helen” in No. VII., the portrait of Charles Dickens 
in No. VI., “April Love” in No. IX., and— (wc doubt not, 
though necessarily speaking belorchaiid)---to the present 
impression, as specimens of machine-printing unsurpassed 
in our country ? 

Wo have confessed for the past, and been— we wre sure 
of it— absolved. Turn we now to the fUture. Improvement, 
the law of all time, is essentially so of qurs. Arrangements, 
delayed hitherto by the difficulties already spoken of, are 
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now rapidly advancing with a view to increase the interest 
and value of tlie Work. English Art and Artists will have 
increased attention. We shall avail ourselves more fre- 
quently of the genial influences of humour in both our Let- 
terpress and Enj^'avings. Continuous Tales by some of our 
best novelists will appear in succession. Social questions 
will be frequently discussed in our Jicaders. Our Critical 
Papers will appear regularly. The Home especially will 
receive far more practical illustration than has yet been 
aHurdcd. The — ^but a truce to all this egotism. Christmas 
waits. 

A welcome to him ! The merriest of merry Christmases 
to all his worslnppcrs I May the spirit of the time touch even 
the hardest of hearts, and widen the narrowest of minds. 
May grave practical men lapse for a while into blithe and 
kindly faiieics. May sky-soaring poets find a Muse in every 
jiiother, wife, and sister; and learn — let it bo said reverently 
— the fit moral of the season, that the Divine never ap- 
proves itself more than when descending to the uses and 
the charities of earth. May the rich man be blessed in his 
liberal heart. May the poor be blessed oven more by sym- 
pathy than by its .offerings. May the neediest wanderer on 
life’s highway feel that for tliis festival at least the world is 
a family. 



A PAINTEB’S BEVENGE. 

Bv SHlJEtLEY BJtOOKS, 

AUTilOU OF “ ASI KN COOBT," “ KtSS VlOLKt AXD HUB OmBB," BTC. 


I. 

TiiEiiE was no particular reason why he should propose to 
her, or, indeed, to any body. SensiMe persons, — ^he knew a 
few, but by no means invited their counsel, — might have 
told him to his face, as they told one another behind his 
back, that he must be out of his senses to think of marrying 
at all. But Mr. llcrbcrt Disney was not at an age when 
Olio is very unhappy in the absence of good reasons or 
good advice, lie was just two-ond-twenty. Hiss Gcorgiana 
l^iiitrobe was three years younger. Koithcr had a shilling ; 
and the date of the story is towards the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when, somehow, shillings word among the 
necessaries of life. 

Still, we must make all allowances for the effect of the 
admiration which an exceedingly pretty, almost beautiful 
girl of iiiiielecn excites in the ill-regulated mind of a young 
artist of two-and- twenty. Georgy Latrobe was an cxceed- 
ifigly gf^od excuse for a man’s making a fool of hiiustdf. She 
could hardly have resembled the pictures of her which Dis- 
ney was always painting, because, whether from his im- 
pressions of her face assuming the variety of phase which 
love thinks it secs, or whether from his inability to render 
any of his paintings faithful to the original (he is wise enough 
now to know that the less poetical hypotliesis is the juster), 
none of Mr. Disney’s portraitures of Miss I^atrobe arc much 
liko the others. They agree, however, in depicting a. young 
person whose non-classical features, rich brown hair, and 
brilliant comploxion, would have been the constituents of 
a charming picture in the hands of a true artist — and this 
Herl)crt Disney had yet to become. Few of those who arc 
now his friends knew the young lady in those days; but 
there is reason to believe that, without being an accom- 
plished girl, she played polkas (they had just come up) with 
spirit, and danced them with enthusiasm ; drew a little, — 
•ust enotigh to torment Disney, who drew well, — ^with reck- 
less criticisms on his own efforts; had read half-a-doBen 
books and half-a-thousand novels ; had enough instinctive 
goodness to be angry at injustice or unkindness, and enough 
religion to consider it by no moans right to dance or play 
at cards on Sunday evenings. A little hasty, but the haste 


soon slackened ; and very liv(ily when pleased by the people 
around her, which was generally; for at nineteen we have 
not fully learned how disagreeable most persons arc. This 
is all that tradition hands down about Gcorgiana Latrobe 
at the time we speak of j but there is better evidence than 
tradition that she must have bad a very pretty foot and 
graceful arms, and also that she sometimes spelt a little 
carelessly. You will not fail to observe that the historian 
is acquainted with her family and with its archives. 

Mr. Disney’s studio was on a second floor in Soho Square ; 
and this statement defines his position in the realms of art. 
It was difficult to say how he lived ; and yet he did live, and 
in some comfort, and dressed with much elegance. If he 
had not done this last, he would have had no chance with 
Georgiana; for slici had arrived at that curiously consist- 
ent period of feminine life when young ladies talk in wild 
delight of the reckless, careless, corsair-like bearing of the 
heroes of Byronic romance, and mercilessly refuse any 
partner who is not faultlessly attired. His atelier was as 
picturesque as is usual with artists who have not too many 
orders on hand to liavo ample time to ai'range velvets and 
curtains and statuettes and nicknacks ; and he looked ex- 
tremely charming in the middle of it, with a crimson velvet 
dressing-gown, and golden cordage about his elegant waist. 
It is as well to solve the difficulty which has been nd verted 
to. Ho really lived by his pen, and not by his pencil. 'J’ho 
yotrng person had been pretty well educated, and had picked 
up a large quantity of information which is called desultory, 
but which is eminently available in smart composition ; and 
one or two editors, with whom the gentlemanly, ready, agree- 
able young fellow was a favourite, allowed him to counsel 
Sir Kobert Teel, castigate Sir Bulwer Lytton, and encourage 
Mr. Tennyson, as each in turn came before the public ; and 
to reward him with divers stipends, bringing him in per- 
haps one hundred and fifty pounds a year, for these sor\ ices 
to the public. But he called himself an artist, and affeetod 
to sot slight store by his literary and political acbievemenls ; 

I though in silence and solitude he probably did what every 
body who ever has been worth his salt as a writer has done, 
namely, read ai»d re-read his productions with an airectiou 
compared to which maternal love is but a mild form of at- 
tachment. 

So, here is a couple of very nice young people, whoso 
united ages amount to forty-one years, both of whom arc 
tolerably clever and well-disposed, and neither of whom has 
any particular purpose or character, worldly means or rea- 
sonable expectations. And one of them has a fancy for 
taking upon himself the solemn and responsible position of 
a husband, and in due time, we suppose, of a father ; and 
the other has not exactly made up lior mind whether she 
shall be a party to the arrangement he proposes. 

Mrs. Ijatrobe, mother of Gcorgiana, lived upon the an- 
nuity which devolved upon her on the death of her hus- 
band, an officer in the honourable and liberal East India 
Company’s service. This we hasten to mention, because 
we are sadly afraid that, having alluded to the small in- 
come of our Herbert, — who is, moreover, a mere writer and 
I artist, and not in a “ profession,” — and to the dowcrle8sncs.s 
of Gcorgiana, respectable readers may grow suspicious of 
! being introduced to scenes of penury, to clamorous trades- 
men, ferocious bailiffs, and other horrors of needy lifcn No- 
I thing of the kind. We are happy to bo able to assure rc- 
I spcctability, that, liko Richardson with Sir Charles Grandi- 
son, wo can exclude pecuniary difficulties from our story. 
This announcement will, wc trust, afford a relief to many 
excellent persons. Mrs. Latrobe had a very sufficing main- 
tenance for herself and daughter ; and when sho gave her 
pleasant little parties, sherry was sherry and champagne 
was champagne. She was a very comfortable woman, and 
liked life and living; and though a dyspeptic tendency, im- 
ported from India, occasionally gave her a fit of depression, 
daring which she usually announced herself as about to re- 
-sign this mortal existence, and caused a physician who had 
gained his reputation by liumouring his patients in.5tcad of 
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curing them to bo summoned for her special ooiiaolation, 
sluj Bpeedily got over both the complaint and the doleful- 
uess, and celebrated her recovery by a dance and a supper. 
She was a very affectionate mother, and her counsel had 
done much tp prevent Georgiana from stooping, and to 
form her very graceful manner of using her white neck 
and shoulders; but it is doubtful whether the motherly 
idea of duty had led her to much interference with the de- 
velopment of the young lady’s mind. But nobody had 
formed Eleanor Richards* mind, when she was put on board 
Ujc WoghUdhi thirty years before, that she might go out and 
claim the hand of her young lieutenant ; and who is to 
blame her for not seeing the necessity of the process? 

Of course she could see perfectly well that Herbert Dis- 
ney had taken a very strong liking, — the phrase is not one 
for a novel, and we are not writing a novel, — for her Geor- 
giaua. Doubtless, too, she “ looked higher,** — what mamma 
docs not look higher than any lover of her daughter? — but 
tiuiii she saw nothing higher, and her character did not 
teach her to chaaser Herbert on tlic chance of a better 
match offering itself. Had there been a choice of proposals, 
Mrs. Latrobc could have taken a definite part ; but the real 
actual flcsh-and-blood Herbert, dancing, painting, flirting, 
and eating suppers before her, held his own against the 
visionary banker or doctor who did not appear in the lists. 
Shall it 1)0 added, too, that Georgy, though a very good 
girl to her mother, rather managed to have her own wny ; 
and had no idea of having her admirer discarded, except it 
should so please herself. And as up to the time at which we 
have begun to recotd her story, Herbert Disney had made 
no advances towards the final advance of all, beyond being 
always at Mrs. Latrobc *s house, getting her all sorts of 
admissions to public amusements, lending her all sorts of 
books, taking every opportuiiit}^, great and small, of writing 
notes /o the mother and at the child, painting the portrait 
of the former once and the latter eleven times, looking vin- 
dictively at any other young gcutleinau who tried to talk 
to (ieorgiana, and dancing with her as often as she would 
allow, which was very often indeed, — the painter could not 
be said to have committed himself, and IMrs, Latrobc — ac- 
cording to Georgiana — had no right to interfere. She did 
not ; and thus matters were going on, when Mr. Disney 
thought that ho would engage himself to Miss Latrobe. 

II. 

You promised to come this morning and see my sketch. 
I walked about the room for thi-ee hours, expecting to hear 
you knock.** 

“A very good thing, too; for you grow exceedingly indo- 
lent.’* 

“ Now, how can you know that, Georgiana?” 

“ I do know it. I know all about you.” 

“ l*m delighted that jmu take so much interest in me as 
to make my habits your study.” 

“ Do not flutter yourself into any such belief; I cannot 
help hearing what people say.” 

“ And who, tell me, has been talking to you about me?” 

“0, I forget. But wo could not come to-day, even if I 
had wished it, for mamma had a letter to write to India.” 

“ One must not find fault with such an excuse, or — ** 

“ You had better, and then you shall hear the true one.” 

“ Lot me have that, please.” 

“ It was, that I had forgotten all aboutr the engagement 
and the promise. That is right ; draw up the comers of 
your mouth, and try to hide your indignation at the idea 
of such a thing being possible. Yes, you forced that smile 
very well. I think you would succeed on the stage, if you 
could conquer your stiffness of manner, and manage to com- 
prehend a little feeling.” 

“ Lik# all your censures, Georgiana, so consistent. At 
the very moment you were accusing me of feeling indigna- 
tion.” 

“ I am perfectly consistent, sir. I dare say that you can 


understand the selfish feelings admirably ; but I meant the 
nobler ones.” 

“ I possess the noblest, I think, Miss Latrobc, namely, 
that which teaches forgiveness of wrongs. I came here 
with a grievance, receive a severe reproof, and 3 "et manifest 
the most gentlemanly self-control.” 

“A thing for which I have the most particular dislike. 
A real, earnest, towering rage I should admire ; especially 
if the next moment you were most abjectly^ penitent and 
submissive. TJiat self-control is mere hypocrisy — the vir- 
tue of a tradesman who smiles at your finding fault with 
every thing ho shows you, because he knows that 3 'ou will 
buy something at last.” 

“ I am very sorry that my good behaviour offends you. 
I must try to alter it. When will you come and see the 
sketch ?” 

“I hate sketches. Paint the picture, and paint your 
very best, and then I will come and tell you whether it is 
good.” 

“ And you refuse to assist me with your advice and sug- 
gestions ?” 

“ You choose such foolish inane subjects. What did you 
say this one was to be — some classical nonsense ?” 

“ Sophocles.” 

“And who was Sophocles, for gracious* sake?” 

“ Ho wrote pla 3 ’^s. Antigone^ which 3 'ou saw at Coveiit 
Garden, was one of tliem.” 

“The stupidest thing I ever saw in all my life; and I 
never quite forgave you for taking ns. I am certain that 
your picture will be just like it, and 3 "ou had bettor change 
the subject.” 

“ Give me another, then.” 

“ Paint something exciting, that one can feel an interest 
in — that works upon one’.s syjnpathies.” 

“A house on fire, and a brave man rescuing children 
from the fiames?” 

“ No, no ; any body can paint that, and any body can 
rescue cliildroi. Something daring and noble. Paint the 
Corsair throwing off liis disguise and attacking Seyd.” 

“ Who cares for melo-dramatic brigands, except school- 
girls?” 

“ I think you need not ho rude. I am not a school-girl, 
and I coii.sider Conrad one of tlio finest characters ever de- 
scribed. You may not be able to do justice to such a glo- 
rious creation, but it is ridiculous to affect to despise it. 
Ah, there comes our superb smile again!” 

“We do not seem to have lighted on topics on which we 
agree, this afternoon. Perhaps we shall be more fortunate 
to-morrow night. You arc going to Mrs. Parker^s, of course?” 

“ O 3 ’^cs. Her cousin, Captain Llewoll 3 rn, who is in the 
Fusileers, is coming, she says. He is splendidly handsome, 
and the best dancer in the world. I hope ho will not disap- 
point her. I have set my heart on dancing the polka with 
him ; and Mrs. Parker says that ho raves about brown hair.” 

“ Ah, mind it is the Fusileers I I remember that one of 
lier stai-s was thought perfection while you imagined him in 
the Artillery ; but he turned out to bo only in the Artillery 
Company, and than you all discovered that he was intoler- 
able.** 

“ No such thing. I advise you to look at Captain Llewel- 
lyn, and take his splendid head as a model for the Corsair.” 

“ I don’t suppose that I shall be there. I am going to the 
opera.” ^ 

“Just now we were sure to meet at Mrs. Parker’s, Do 
as you please, of course ; but you ought not to do any thing 
impolite.” 

“ You wish me to go, then ?** 

“Not at all; only as she know you through us, it would 
bo good manners in yon not to behave rudely. You Aceepted 
her invitation very willingly, for she told me so.** 

“ You know quite well why 1 accepted it/* 

“ I am sure I do not.” 

“ Once more I am unfortunate in what I say. It is a pity 
to detain you at home such a fine afternoon. Wfll you give 
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my best compliments to Mrs. Latrobe. Here is the book she 
wished to see.** 

Crystals arid Moss, 0, we have had it from the library, 
thank you. I sent for it last night.** 

^ I mentioned that I had it, and would bring it.** 

Did you. I forgot it. Yes ; you said you had reviewed 
it, or something. But it does not seem the kind of book that 
you, could appreciate. It is full of sweet poetry, which you 
judge by rules that have nothing to do with it. One must 
have a heart to comprehend poetry.” 

“ And I have none. Take the speech as you like, and 
good bye.** 

“ 0, good bye.** 

Now this was one of scores of dialogues in the same key 
which used to take place between Herbert Disney and Gcor- 
piana Latrobe. Sometimes, after these little passages of 
arms, he would go away displeased, and stay away as long 
as he could. But more frequently he ransacked his memory, 
with success, for some little recollection of a softened tone, 
or an arch glance, or a menace with the finger, or some such 
leaven, that leavened the whole lump of his discontent, and 
ho returned as if nothing of an unpacific character had taken 
place. Now and then, but not so often, Georgy would make 
the amende by some petulant note or message, of which he 
was too glad to accept the spirit and forget the words, and 
then all was well again. 

» But whether they were lovers, readers must decide. Or, 
suspending decision, readers can wait our further revelations. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OP CHRISTMAS. 

By dr. DORAN. 


We celebrate our Christmas so regularly, if not so joyously, 
that few perhaps are aware of the difficulties once in the 
way of establishing this glad festival, or of the various 
names under which it has been honoured. 

Towards tho end of the first century, the Christians first 
found means and courage to make due observance of the 
anniversary of the nativity of their groat Master. It would 
have been death to them to mourn when the empire was 
rejoicing, or to wear signs of gladness on a pagan unlucky 
day. They chose, therefore, the period of the Satm-nalia, 
when half the heathen population was mad with the excite- 
ment of enacting revelry or witnessing its enactment. 

The spies and eavesdroppers could make nothing of sus- 
pected Christians, who then sang rapturous songs in praise 
of their Lord and King. Domimis and Rex were among 
the many titles ofCajsar; — and thus the early Christians 
’ outwitted the informers. 

According to some writers, the Church authorised the 
observance of tho festival of tho Nativity on the 25th of 
December as early as the middle of the second century. 
Others assort that it was not till the fourth century that 
the season for glad and gi’ateful observance was thus au- 
thoritatively determined. Therewith, see what poor human 
nature is I Before tho period was definitely settled, there 
was little dispute as to whether tho settlement rested on 
correct or fallacious grounds. But as soon as authority 
registered the date, half the leaders in the Christian world 
went to loggerheads to prove that the decision was very 
ill founded. 

Acute Greek fathers and earnest African patriarchs main- 
tained that the 6th of January was the day of the Saviour’s 
birth. Others insisted that the slightest effort of thought 
would show that the 6th of April was the anniversary day. 
Cloxnens of Alexandria was always inclined to support this 
latter theory. But men as great as he, and long before his 
time, fought respectively for tho 15th, 20th, and 25th of 
May. The great fact, cried others, could only have taken 
place at the end of September or the beginning of October. 
Origon thought so too ; and Scaliger, in later days, advo- 
cated the same opinion with as much energy as he ever 


applied to the defence of any assertion which he chose to 
uphold. 

It w^s not of the slightest consequence, said one of the 
early popes, at what season the great festival was observed, 
provided observance was not neglected and the instructions 
of the Divine Teacher were not despised or forgotten. This 
wise remark persuaded nobody ; and even as late as 1722, 
the Jesuit College at Rome was shaken with the thundering 
debates which were held there on this very subject. The 
majority of the learned and fiery gentlemen, — for the argu- 
ment on cither side was sustained with little of chivalrous 
courtesy, — betrayed an inclination to select the 20th of May 
as the correct anniversary. 

The anniversary was originally celebrated under various 
names. Epiphania^ and Tlicophania^ — the “manifestation,” 
and the “divine manifestation,” — Dies Luminarium^ “the 
day of lights ;” and, to express that it w^as tho festival of 
festivals, some early leaders in the Church called it “ tho 
capital of all the festivals,” — Metropolis reliquorum festorum 
omnium. 

As the season has been disputed, so occasionally has 
the signification of the name applied to it. Tho Gormans 
designate Christmas by the term Weihnaclit. Now the most 
orthodox of Teutonic barons caught at the sound, and inter- 
preted its meaning Wvin-Nacht^ a wine-night, or evening for 
a carouse. But they were told that it rather meant Weyhe- 
Naclit^ or the hallowed night ; a cirumstance which they 
ought not to have forgotten, if they repeated the primitive 
Gcnnan Pater-nostcr^ in which occur the old-fashioned words, 
Weyhe scy Nahmo theini. 

There is something saddening in the unpleasant truth 
that, as year succeeded to year, many foolish superstitions 
were hung on to our Christmas observances. There was 
long a belief that between Christmas Eve and Christmas 
morning all water in the house was turned to wine. That 
no one ever found the fact to be as it was stated, was held 
to be no proof against the alleged fact itself. The failure 
was assigned to every cause but tho right one. Even St. 
Chrysostom very seriously maintained that all water drawn 
fresh on Christmas Eve remained incorruptible, for a period 
which the goldcn-mouthcd philosopher wisely declined to 
state. It %vas on this night that beasts were supposed to 
discourse with human voices ; whereas, even then, it was 
probably only humanity putting on the beast. I say even 
then, for as early as tho reign of Nero, the austere com- 
plained, that in some Christian families the old and young 
united in the performance of such follies as to induce a con- 
sideration whether it were not preferable to suppress the 
festival rather than allow it to be abused. 

The profits of superstition seem to have been as great as 
its pleasures. Tho crafty sold to the silly, flowers that were 
said to have bloomed solely because the trees from which 
they were plucked had been sprinkled with holy water upon 
Christmas Eve. On the same night, spurs and chain-traces 
were manufactured, with such a mixture of holy ceremonies 
ill the making of them up, that no steed, however weary, 
could resist the one, nor any chariot, however heavy and 
deep in the mire, hold back from the other. 

Then we owe to Christmas, perhaps, the old European 
fashion of masquerades. It was at this season that fifteen 
godless Germans with their maidens, more merry than wise, 
continued to dance in tho churchyard rather than attend 
the holy service. The priest, Rupert, perplexed with their 
noise, prayed them to desist, and on their rude refusal,^ 
cursed them with a wish that they might do nothing else 
but dance for ever. It did not quite happen as he desired, 
although the Christmas revellers danced themselves — ^some 
up to their hips in the ground, the heavier partners up to 
their necks. It took a whole bench of bishops to reduce 
them to tranquillity and get them out of the ground. This 
was efiected with loss of life, but the souls welfc rescued. 
And in memory of the event, — of tho terrible Rupert and 
his curse, and the dancing companyw-who corantod it till 
they went through the dancing-floor, more than half a fa- 
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sent to enter a pew till the parson had promised to preach a 
sermon to, and smoke a pipe with, them on the only Christ- 
mas Lay they chose to acknowledge. 

This old prejudice has been conquered, and the “ new 
style” has maintained its ground. It has even done morCj 
for its authors have so provided that a confusion in the 
time of this or any other festival is not likely to occur 
again. 



CHRISTMAS. 


Christmas ! — What a magic in the name of our great Christ- 
mas festival 1 With what /mme-gathorings and 7mme-afFec- 
tions is it associated ! and with how many sacred memories ! 
It is a time for the deepest thankfulness, the holiest hap- 
piness. 

I'lio very evergreens arc sacred now : the box, the myr- 
tle, the lauristinus, the coral-berried holly, the silvery mis- 
tletoe, — ^liow beautiful they are ! and as wo wreathe these 
bright emblems of hope, wo will entwine among them some 
of the choice exotics from the soul’s inner garden. 

One, the chief, the most beautiful of all, blooms with pe- 
culiar vigour at this season ; by some it is called Zoue, by 
others charity. This little flower, when carefully cultiva- 
ted, sheds an iiuixprcssihle radianco over our dear English 
homes ; but it needs to ho watered constantly by the dew 
of heaven, and to bo weeded from certain rank coarse weeds 
called and adfishness, whicli would very quickly over- 
grow and kill it. There are many, very many, other lovely 
flowers; hut they arc chiefly varieties, or ofishoots groov- 
ing from Hie root of charity. They are called faith, hope, 
truth, and humility. And now a vision floats across my 
mind — a vision of the past, but which may never be for- 
gotten. 

At the head of a goodly table is seated an ancient English 
gentlewoman of the olden time ; her liair is silvered with 
ago ; but she has so carefully cultivated the soul’s exotics, 
that as they bloom within her gentle bosom, they shed a per- 
fect halo about her venerable features. Her dress is rich and 
simple, and of an ancient form ; and Iier kind eye lights up 
with an unusual lustre as it glances from one to another 
of the loved foniis gathered around her, — her stout hale sons, 
her fair matronly daughters ; and at another hoard, the pro- 
mising young men and maidens, the rosy laughing little 
ones, her grandchildren. It is a sweet liomc-picture. That 
ancient lady thinks so ; ;^nd as the snowy cloth is removed, 
an4 the old old wine is i>laced befon? licr by her faithful 
time-honoured servitors, she rises up to speak: all know 
her custom, have ever known it. Let us listen to her 
wortis : ' 

“My children,”— and her voice quivers, for they are all 
her children, in a very holy sense of the word, too,— “du 
you ‘ remember the old fable of th(5 bundle of sticks; and 
how, one by one, they could so easily be broken ; but when 
closely linked together in a goodly bundle, tlioy could not 
bo injured? My children, ai*e you closely linked together, 
bound with 'tho strong fetters of love ? or have you allowed 
pride or envyi.ngs or discord to creep into your hearts to 
disunite you? Now, at this holy Christmas gathering, I 
pray«you, answ^cr me.” 

A low sob is the answer. Her prescjice breathes the 
very spirit of love and peace and gentleness; and if any 
lu'art-biirnings, have existed, they arc forgotten now; the 
kiss of peace, of forgiveness, of true affection,, is passed 
around ere one drop of the old old wine is pledged. 


THE CANARY— OUR HOUSEHOLD BIRD. 

■ * 

So completely has the Canary established himself among us 
as a household bird, that we now naturally consider no Home 
to be complete where /ic is not. 

This great popularity is owing to a variety of circtim- 
stances. The canary is naturally fond of man’s society, 
and speedily becomes on terms of intimacy with any one* 
who will extend to him the right hand of fellowship. There 
is no exclusiveiicsa.about him — no mauvaUe honte. Ho will 
sing any where and every where, is seldom sulky or ill- 
tempered, and cap at all times be won by the presentation 
of a hempsecd or a morsel of ripe chickweed. If properly 
tended, he is seldom, if ever, sickly ; ahd he is of all birds 
the least troublesome. I have had canaries in rude health 
for more than fourteen years ; and I can make mention of 
one who was, for his age, hearty in his twentieth year. That 
year was his last. He died singing his parting strain in 
the car of his dear mistress. I hai*dly need say, that for 
birds to be thus long-lived, they must be well treated — their 
existence rendered “ happy.” 

It would bo aflcctation were I to consider a little friendly 
advice on the management of the canary out of place in those 
pages. So many hundreds — I might say thousands — of the 
race die from neglect and ignorance every year, that it be- 
comes a pleasing duty to plead tlieir cause. Dumb animals 
stand in need of an advocate ; for they cannot make known 
their own grievances. A few hints, therefore, may render 
them good service. 

The first thing to be considered is, the case of those wlio 
at present arc unprovided wdth a canary. We have now 
arrived at the precise season wlieii large assignments of 
these golden little songsters arc sent up from Norfolk and 
Yorkshire to rejoice the hearts of us dwellers in cities. 
Christmas and the now year usher them in by twenties of 
thousands. A pretty sight it is, to watch their sprightly 
movements ; and as good as a play to listen to their joyous 
and irrepressible notes of ecstasy. Their looks of inquiry, 
how ridiculously comic I Their imagined importance, how 
overwhelmingly absurd! One would really think that they 
intuitively knew all about the jollities of the season, and 
were determined to join in. AVIiy not? 

It might perhaps appear invidious to mention any dealer 
by name ; I will therefore only give general directions for 
the selection of a good bird, leaving it to the reader’s own 
discretion xohere to procure it. All healthy birds at this 
season are sprightly and vigorous, and so full of song that 
there is no fear of any mistake as to the sexes. The male 
birds, when singing, are in a constant state of motion, danc- 
ing along their perches. The females simply “jabber,” and 
show no particular sign.s of liveliness. If you want a good 
songster, you will sometimes have to dispense with beauty. 
The briglitcst colours are frequently the mo.st delicate. 
Never choose a bird whose feathers arc rough, or eyes dim. 
If the bird be trim and joyous, he may be regarded as in 
good health. Be sjxicially careful where and with whom 
you deal ; and always see that you have tJte bird you select 
Borrow the cage, leave a deposit, and never let the dealer 
touch the bird you have purchased. 

While making your selection, take plenty of time for 
decision. Exercise your taste, and you may become pos- 
sessed of a really “ musical” bird. There is, of course, a 
great dilFercncc in the powers of the various performers. 
Some arc shrill and noisy ; others sing jpeano, and rejoice in 
dulcet notes of harmony. 

Your bird selected, and placed in a nice liandsome cage 
(I shall have something to say shortly about showy cages), 
enrol him iramodiately as one of the family, and ever after 
consider him as such. He will then bo “yours for ever.” 

Hang your bird low and in a cheerful situation, always 
protecting him from heat, cold, and draught. If. you have 
more birds than one, suspend tliem above each other. They 
may hear, but should not be permitted to see each other. 
Maintain the strictest cleanliness in their cages, and always 
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Biipply them with the best of seed — canary, flax, and rape, 
mixed ; the first in excess. Give them clean water twice 
daily, and lei their perches bo cleansed at least once a 
week. Provide them, too, with plenty of coarse red gravel, 
changed every other day, and let some well-bruisod old mor- 
tar be mixed with it. 

Now for “luxnries.^^ These consist of hard-boiled yolk of 
fresh egg, a morsel of sweet cake or mealy potato, and crumb 
of bread moistened in the mouth with brown sugar. Ijct 
them see you preparing this, and then watch their move- 
ments. Add an occasional hernpsoed. Lettuce, shepherds’ 
purse, groundsel, plantain, chickweed, an^ water-cress, — 
these arc the salads in which they delight. 

Always present somo one, or all of the above, lovingly 
with the finger and thumb. At the same time make a gra^ 
cions bow by way of courtesy. Tho effect of tliat bow is 
magical. It possesses a rare charm, as is fully verified in 
my own pets. Try it ; and mark tho droll result. 

So much preliminary about the selection and general 
management of tho Canary. As the new year opens and 
the season advances, many interesting questions will arise 
about pairing, breeding, rearing, &c. These shall be duly 
considered and discussed. W. Kidi>. 


CKYSTAL PALACES FOR HOME. 

[First Paper.) 


It would bo mere commonplace to say that the Crystal Pa- 
lace is world-renowned ; every body knows it is a/mt ac- 
compli. You might hear it described minutely at Chicago, 
or lind a picture of it in a Hottentot kraal. Its value, how- 
ever, is not as a show-place, but as an educational institu- 
tion, where, through the medium of the purest pleasure, 
knowledge of a noble sort is to be acquired. In matters of 
garvlcning it is already an authority ; the planting of flower- 
beds, the arrangement of terraces, the grouping of trees and 
shruljs, and the disposition of gravel, turf, and colour, are in 
such perfection, that every detail of it.s noble grounds may 
be accepted as a model of tho orthodox in ornamental gar- 
dening. N(m one of the most important horticultural les- 
sons taught at Sydenham is the perfection to which plants 
may be brought under gla.ss. Look at those courts which 
arc adorned with huge and hearty specimens of floriculture; 
tlio plants thrive at a distance from the glass, which aston- 
ishes gardeners, who from their childhood to the snowing 
r)f their hair have been daily bawling to their subordinates, 
“ Keep the plants near the glass.” 

Every body grows flowers in somo way or other ; and it 
is rather a prosy home that cannot boast of a few fuch.sias 
and geraniums, and other pretty things in pots, that all tho 
winter long preserve the freshness of vegetable life, and 
give cheerfulness to the window of tho houdoir or sitting- 
room. But indoor gardening ought now to make a great 
stride ; crystal })alaces on a domestic scale ought to be 
fashionable, and in a certain measure they are so, though 
not to half the extent they should bo. How shall wc go to 
work to increase the pleasures of tho domestic circle by ex- 
tending the sphere of indoor- horticulture? Plainly, by a 
judicious \ise of gla.ss, which docs wonders for every thing 
and every body, — gives sight to the purblind, displays tho 
anatomy of things ordinarily invisible, and preserves the 
freshness and vigour of the most fi;agilc mountain-herb in 
the midst of smoko and dust and sulphuretted hydrogen. 
To be practical, the Watdian case is a crystal palace, a sum- 
mer and winter garden, suited to the luxurious ideas of the 
wealthy or the narrow means of the poorest ; but that same 
AYardian case, as wo see it, as we know it, as we hear it 
described and^ thooriaod upon by its inventor and its ad- 
mirers, is behind the ago as much as if it had been totally 
forgotten from tho day when Hr. Ward first announced his 
ingenious scliemo. ^ 

Mr.AVard himself, aaid his son, Mr. StephenWard, both lay 
down tho doctrine that a Wardian case is a closed receptacle 


for plants, requiring no change of air, no renewal of water, 
and that for all practical purposes it may as well bo airtight 
as in any way permeable to air and moisture. Now, set up 
a Wardian case, and make it as close as, you can ; you need 
not “hermetically seal it, for with such a degree of exclusion 
of the outer air as you can secure by ordinary carpentering 
and plumbing, you will find that a dose case is an open failure. 
That the case is clo.se on Mr. Ward’s theory wo neod only 
refer to his original work ; and that he still holds to that 
doctrine may be further proved by the pamphlet recently 
jfiiblished by Mr. Van Voorst, in which Mr. S. II. Ward, the 
inventor’s son, rc-states tho uses and history of the inven- 
tion. This is an important point, because thousands of 
tasteful and persevering folks seek to vary the monotony of 
domestic life in towns by tho culture of such plants as will 
not bear to bo exposed to the destructive influences of an 
atmosphere charged with obnoxious gases. In fact, though 
the Wardian case is a beautiful and ingenious contrivance, 
the principle of its construction has ever been incorrectly 
stated; and hence tliere is error at the root of the matter, 
and that error has So cramped the idea of the invention, 
that it has made iu> progress, and never will make progress 
until the error is expunged. 

As to the ventilation of tho cases, they have been and 
are made on Mr. Ward’s principle ; and the cultivators, re- 
lying on Mr. Ward’s exposition of vegetable growth in the 
confined air which a close case insures, feel bound to leave 
the collection to live or die as it pleases, escape of moisture 
or admission of fresh air being thought fatal to success. 
But is success attained on this, plan? Certainly not. Ferns 
and Lycopods are planted, and left to settle the question for 
themselves as to the absorption and evolution of carbon. If 
the case is vei*y cleverly planted and adjusted as to soil, 
moisture, and light, it may do very well ; and if it does well, 
it will bo found on examination that it is not a close case 
at all; it either admits a current of air, however slight, un- 
der the loose rim, through a porous pan, or tho chinks that 
may exist in tho workmanship, or is made so as to open 
somewhere, and by this means get such occasional attention 
within as siifllces to allow the escape of moisture and the 
admission of a new atmosphere. Put the matter to experi- 
ment. Take a couple of cases, one formed to seal down 
closely on a marble slab (a fonii frequently sold by tho 
florists in the City), and another admitting something like a 
current of air. Plant both alike, say with Laatreas, give the 
same soil and the same amount of moisture, and in three 
months compare them. In tho closed case the plants will 
bo thill, drawn, spindling, and miserable. In the partially 
open one they will be hearty, and will exhibit their natural 
characteristics of growth and habit, provided, of course, the 
exposure to light has been sufticicnt. That the plants live and 
have a sickly and Consumptive tone is no proof that tho 
close case is a triumph ; for in ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred of Wardian cases the vegetation is of such a character * 
as excites the pity of a nurseryman or. botanist, or indeed of 
any one who knows what they are and how they ought to 
look when gi'own under glass. To be sure, life and green- 
ness ill the midst of City dust and darkness aro very accept- 
able; but if the theory of the Wardian case had not been 
misunderstood from the beginning, we slioqjd see in tlie 
drawing-rooms or humble parlours of town-folks a.s fine ex- 
amples of cryptogamous vegetation, ay, and of flowering 
plants too, as at the Crystal Palace, or the nurseries of tho 
powers who devote themselves to such things. 

Tho first sug^stion wo have to make, tlien, is that 
Wardian cases should always bo iiiaclo so as to s.llo^ the 
escape of exhalations from within, and the admission of air 
from without ; and on such a plan they differ entirely from 
the plan proposed by the inventor, to whom nevertheless 
wo are indebted for the beautiful contrivance of a orystifl 
palace for the house. Let Mr.AVard feel assured that we 
appreciate his invention as highly as the rest of the world, 
though wo endeavour to improve it in accordance with the 
march of the times. As long as the theory of an air-tight 
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cose is accepted as orthodox, 
so long will the inrention be 
cramped in its" applications, > 
as it has been from the first 
day of its introduction to 
public notice. 

There are two distinct 
kinds of Wardtocaaibsi the^ 
one is hiUtf ail/l^ts fpx^n and ' 
proportions are determined ' 
by the miaker or the pur- 
chaser, as the case may be ; 
the other is a blown bell or 
dome fitting into a dish, and 
is known at the glass-warc- 
liouscs by the common name 
of “ fern-shade.” The first is 
the most expensive, but it 
is the only form which ad- 
mits of extensive applica- 
tion; the other is a cheap 
substitute, and as such is of 
great value to the humble 
lover of floral beauty : it is 
also graceful and symmetri. 
cal in outline, a beautiful 
object in itself, and in this 
respect is to be preferred be- 
fore nine-tenths of the ugly 
abominations that arc manu- 
factured and sold by the 
dealers. But the chief dif- 
foronco between them is, that 
the huUt receptacle can ho so 
made as to aflbrd facilities 
‘for ventilation, which wc 
have already insisted on as essential to perfect success; and 
for this purpose a binding of perforated zinc, a door formed of 
a square of glass on hinges, or a row of holes pierced in some 
portion of the upper part of the framework may be contrived, 
and then the culture of plants may be attempted without 
fear of failure. To secure a similar ventilation of a common 
fern-shade, the bell-glass should bo occasionally lilted on 
one side, and lifted off twice a-wcek, the moisture wiped olT 
with a cloth, and the glass well dried and polished, and re- 
placed. If this is done at a time when there is no dust 
flying, a beneficial change of air will take place, and the 
plants will acquire a higher fone of beauty consequent on 
a better state of health. 

Now let us SCO how the recognition of this principle af- 
fects the practical management of domestic crystal palaces. 
On the orthodox plan, plants arc frcquciftly associated toge- 
ther that require difleront states of humidity in the soil and 
atmosphere around them ; and the closeness of the vessel 
insures what ? — tran.sparcncy ? No, opacity 1 The glass 
gets coated with condensed moisture that occasionally runs 
down, in streams ; this di’cnches the foliage with excess of 
moisture, many delicate things “damp off” and decay at the 
junction of the stem with the soil, and the appearance of 
the collection is that of plants in a “ cold sweat ;” the ap- 
pearitnoe of the glass is that of oiled paper; and frequent 
losses are inevitable, except, of course, in the hands of 
adepts, who sot the theory at defiance, and for whom 
this paper is not written. But admit that occasional change 
of air is necessary, and in the hands orthe most inexperi- 
enced amateur the idea of the Wardian ease admits of end- 
less extension, artistic beauty may go hand in hand with 
horticultural skill, and the fem-case may he made a flower- 
gpden ; for in its new form it becomes a greenhouse on a 
small scale. To carry out this extension of the idea, it is 
only necessary to abandon the stereotyped form of the case, 
and give rdom for the exercise of artistic ingenuity. 

l^on^ihis point the whole scheme of a domestic crystal 
palace widens before us. The Wardian case proper acquires 


new uses, and achieves more 
certain successes. The Wat- 
tonian ease — shortly to be de- 
scribed — grows out of it, and 
gives us the advantage of a 
hothouse or forcing-room on 
a small scale. The Beaton 
cuttingd)Ox — also to be des- 
cribed — comes into the field 
for the prepai’ation of all 
sorts of things at the fire- 
side; so that the amateur 
who has but one room, or 
the invalid whose host phy- 
sic is the recreation of rais- 
ing choice plants, aiSl who 
dare not step outside to his 
cold pits or his gi*ecnhousc ; 
or, indeed, any body who 
loves gardening in extenso^ 
and is not content merely to 
huy plants but must pro- 
duce them, may enter into 
the “ manufacturing” depart- 
ment indoors without need- 
ing the accepted machinery 
of a regular garden, or being 
under the necessity of even 
once soiling slippers, or in- 
haling a catarrh. 

Besides these things, wc 
shall come to the practical 
management of fcrn-shadi^s 
and of window conservato- 
ries, for these are all modifi- 
cations 6f the same idea; and 
wo shall show how any amateur may himself construct a 
perfect and beautiful window-scheme of horticulture that 
sliall give delight every time the eye wanders towards the 
window, and furnish no end of pleasant recreation and use- 
ful knowledge. SuiimEY Hibueiid. 
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This may be constructed in either zinc, wood, or iron. 
Zinc is easily perforated, and more durable than wood ; 
both arc much cheaper than iron, which is otherwise the 
best. The door and panels should be thin, to avoid heavi- 
ness. The style is Byzantine. 
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THE BEOailR-BOT AWD TH» CHBIST-CHILD. »T ELIZA POX. 


Oh Christmas Eve an orphan heggar-hoy wanders, shiver- 
ing and starving, through the streets of a town where the 
inhabitants are ei^oying all the festivities of the season. 
He sinks down on the steps of a mansion whence issue loud 
sounds of merriment and gleams of light from the Christ- 
mas-tree of the children within. While lamenting his for- 
lorn condition, the Christ-child (bringe^ according to Ger- 
man legend, of Christmas gifts and blessings to children) 
appears to him, and says: 


The holy Christ am I, 

Onoo, too, o child hko thee , 

If all forget and pass thee b^, 

Thou'i-t not forgot by me. 

The heew-boy expresses his confiding readiness to gO JKitll 
the beautiful apparition ; and next morning, wh^ 
of the mansion where there had been suCh a night of lOttrry- 
making are opened, a corpse is found lying on the steps, cold 
and stiff, but with a heavenly smile upon its countetiance. 
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THE WIFE’S PORTKAIT. 

A CKKUrnt AfibEYB 6TOET.* 

By WESTLAND MARSTON. 

In Foca Chaptxbb.— Chap. I. 

IF| good reader, you would know the scene of our story, 
walk with m along one of the highways that' lead through 
our weetem suburbs. And let us w^k smartly, for It is 
within a week of Christmas. There is a black frost this 
morning, and a piercing wind. The roads are hard as iron, 
and ring like that metal to the step of horse and man. Let 
us turn into that new yet obscure street that runs so ab- 
ruptly from the stately main road. What a miscellaneous 
look is there about the houses and the traiHc carried on ! 
Low-browed brick tenements, the relics of a former Tillage, 
are scattered amongst the mean plastered dwellings which 
mark the latest encroachments of the metropolis. A quaint 
old inn, with elm-shaded benches and a trough for cattle, 
lingers, perhaps like a rural memory. Primitive customs 
survive too, here and there. The grocer, for instance, is pos- 
sibly also a stationer or a toy-merchant. But if the various 
trades carried on by the same individual remind you of the 
country, no less do the divers inhabitants of the same dwel- 
ling suggest to you the capital. Thus, as the brass-plates 
oil the doorstead of No. 4 announce, if you apply yourself to 
the parlour-bell, you evoke the sexton ; if you make your 
appeal to the first floor, tlie jaunty danciiig-mastcr welcomes 
you at the head of the stairs. The. Ikirisian showrooms 
of the Misses Biggins, at Ko. 7, arc over the hair-dresser’s 
shop. At No. 25, opposite, that veteran, Captain Neal, 
keeps state in the drawing-room. His portrait, in a uni- 
foriii of the bluest blue and the most dazzling buttons, glo- 
rifies the window of an artist below, whose forto is evi- 
dently colour. 

In an upper apartment, situated in the street we have 
described, two women sat by a fire, which, the keenness of 
the morning considered, wa.s certainly a scanty one. ITie 
room, although of no great size, was iusufKciently famished. 
Tlic curtains wore faded, the carpets thread lia re. Neatness 
and cleanUness had, however, done much to redeem the ge- 
neral aspect of discomfort. A few evergreens in a vase gave 
hints of nature and a bright world without. A French clqck 
of some value, and of tasteful design, stood up resignedly 
amidst the shells and cracked candlesticks of glass that 
adorned the mantelpiece. Nor were tlierc wanting other 
relics of luxury that contrasted strangely with the worn 
and common articles around them. 

There was but small resemblance between the two wo- 
men who occupied the furnished lodging. The hair of the 
elder was more than tinged with gray; but a youth of spirit, 
wliicdi time |iad not impaired, shone in her kindly ftce. 
Full of content woff tlMU fisce, while bent over the knitting- 
needles she BO nimbly plied. After a time she rairnd hSr 
head, and the look was an anxioos om which she turned on 
her companion. 

Companion is perhaps scarcely a fit ward for the tell lan- 
guid but gi'aceful hguro that sat silent opposite. 01 arn}. 4 ind- 
say, indeed, gazing vacantly on the dull fire, her head prop- 
ped by one other laid listlessly on the half-hemmed 

pinafore of bfoeru Ml#nd on her knee, presented no typo of 
social cheerfhlEMtss- Jicr dress of brown merino was worn 
almost threadheie ; Jft/t something in the fashion of the gar- 
ment itself — something in the small perfect car, in the slcn- 
“ der pliant neck, in the arched w^ell-shaped foot of the wearer, 
would have made you at ouco distinguish between herself 
and her condition. 

The spinster with the silver hair and kind eyes at last 
broke silence. *'Why, Clara, where arc your thoughts?” 
she asked. ” You’ve been dreaming this half-hour.” 

The younger lady roused herself as by an effort. She 
shivered, and drew round her worn dfess an old-fashioned 

translating or draiaatising this and other Papers in 
the Nationai. MAUAaaJVxls roserred by the Inthore. 


Indian shawl that had once been costly. At last she said, 
**It would have been land, dear aunt, to have lot me dream. 
Waking life has few .charms for me.” 

There was sadness, oven bitterness in the tone, but a 
certain music nevertheless. The voico would have reminded 
you of a fine instrument out of tunc. 

^^Ask fpr coals, Bobert,” continued the speaker, address- 
ing a curly-headed bloused lad of twelve, who affected to 
be absorbed in his ciphering at the table. But as he rose 
to obey, the mother revoked her order, “ Stay, we’ll wait 
another half-hour,” she said. Coals are two guineas a ton ; 
and we’ve no right to luxuries.” 

My dear Clara, what can you mean ? ” ejaculated Miss 
Lindsay. **I)o go, Bobert.” 

The boy left the room, and she resumed gaily, ** Clieer 
up, love, ^1 will bo well yet. My dear nephew’s earn- 
ings—” 

“ For five pupils,” interrupted dara, “ twice arweek, at 
three shillings a lesson, Amount to thixiy shillingB ; just se- 
ven above the rent. That’s now a month in arrear, and the 
landlord threatens.” 

** It’s very hard for her,” said Was Lindsay to herself. 
And indeed it was so. Clara had been reared in comfort. 
Her father, a major, had selfishly invested his money in a 
tolerable annuity, and, trusting that his daughter’s husband 
would {HTOsper, had made little or no provisum for lier. After 
the major’s death, affairs went more and more hardly with 
David Lindsay ; his own scanty earnings as a daily tutor 
and the sum paid by Miss lindiMij for her board — a small 
help, but the utmost her means would permit — were now 
his sole resources. 

There was again silence, and again Aunt Lindsay broke 
it. ” Who knows, Clara ? ” she cried ; ” I’ve heard so often 
of great geniuses living for years in obscurity, and after all 
gaining wealth and honour. Who knows but that our poor 
David’s talents may be found out at last ? ” 

**I’ve lost hope,” replied Clara. “Ever since he threw 
up his prefessorship in Glasgow, and came to London for 
fame, life has been one long struggle.” 

’'After all he has written he’ll surely got some pub- 
lisher — ” 

” To buy his epic of * Ulysses,’ or his * Systems of Moral 
Philosophy ?’ ” inquired Clara tartly. 

“ But there’s his tragedy of ’ Leonidas,’ ” persisted good 
cheerful Aunt Lindsay j ” you know he counts so upon that.” 

This fact, so pregnant with hope to Aunt Lindsay, 
failed to console her niece. She only smiled incredulously, 
and said; “Tragedy’s stale at- the theatre. David might 
provide for his family, would he write whaf^s useful and 
papular; hut that would be at the expense of his taste.” 

“Clara, you speak bitterly.” . 

“ Po.sgibly, a woman who sees want threaten her cluldren 
cannot alvfays be amiable.” 

Then Aunt Lindsay silently put out her hand ; and after 
a pause Clara rose, te^ the hand, and placed herself on a 
sto<d at Miss Lindsay’s feet, 

“ Come, let me talk to you,” said the latter. ’ “ My dear 
Clara, must this strife between husband and wife never 
cease ? At least David is industrious ; he’s now with his 
pupils ; and when at home the pen’s never out of his hand. 
May be he hasn’t the gift to be popular: you know, ho 
■writes for posterity.” 

•“ Yes,” the mother urged ; “ but Robert’s coat’s thread- 
bare, and Janet wants a shawl. Perhaps I foci these things 
too much. 1 had the misfortune to he horn a lady.” 

“ You were not on that account the less fit to be David’s 
wife,” said Miss Lindsay sharply. She was hurt for her 
nephew ; perhaps, too, she had a Scottish woman’s touchi* 
ness on matters of faixuly. 

Clara’s look and voice suddenly softened. A gentler and 
more earnest light shone hi her clear eyes as she threw her 
arms round Aunt Lindsay’s neck, exclaiming, ” Forgive mo ! 
I meant no reproaches. I could not reproach paw / ” 

“Nor should you David,” ples^ed Miss Lindsay, “X 
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know, love, what yoa have to hear; hnt a wife ahoiild bear 
witli a husbaaid who loves her.** • 

“ Ay, if he loved me I’* the wife exclaimed impulsively. 
<‘But no, aunt, no— that dream’s over I Years since he 
threw over me the spell of his fancy, and made me an idol. 
He married, found me a mere woman with a woman’s faults, 
and waft disenchanted: And now, when I am forced to remind 
him of household cares, of bills that must be paid, he hints 
that 1 drag him down, that I lower — lower his mind aiid — ” 

She could get uo farther. She pressed her hand to her 
eyes, but the tears would staft. 

“ My Clara, you mistake.” 

“Not so,” replied Clara more calmly, but with utter de- 
jection. ” There’s the sting. Obscurity, want, toil — even 
fears for my children^I could endure ;,but to be looked upon 
as a sordid drawback — I that so loved him ! — ^that makes 
me indignant, bitter. I almost become what he believes me 
— beeausQ he believes it.’’ * - 

Aunt Lindsay was about to urge a word for David, when 
the maid entered wdth coals. 

The good lady herself threw them upon the fire, and 
roused it, into d blaze. ’ “I often think,” she said, “that 
trouble’s like th(j poker; we shouldn’t know how much 
light and warmth there was in us unless wo wc^ some- 
times well stirred.” ^ 

“ There’s alWAiys c<Mnfort wl^^ you,” was the answer. 
Clara looked more cheerful, hut only for a .moment. Ann 
had bills to deliver. She told, while dusting the grate, how 
the baker was pressing to be paid — almost rude ; hOw the 
coibictor had called, and said he w'ouldn’t call again. “Very 
well, Ann, that will do,” said her mistress, quietly check- 
ing the voluble though good-natured handmaid. But Ann 
returned to the charge with, “ And please, ma’am, Master 
llobcrt’s been a-trundling his hoop in the road, so I called 
liiui ill.” 

Th(j culprit entered as Anti retired. “Why did you 
leave your lesson, sir?” demanded Clai-a. “How often have 
I forbidden you to play in the street ! Silence 1” she added 
sovensly, as the boy was about to speak. But as his face 
grew overcast, she suddenly softened and took bis hands, 
SLiyiug, “ Don’t try mother, she has much to bear.” 

“ O, aunty,” exclaimed Robert, speedily reassured, “here 
are papa and Janet coming ; I saw them meet as she came 
out of the draper’s. He bad scaretdy spoken when a pro- 
tracted and somewhat tremulous knock was heard at the 
strcct-iloor. Clara sprang up from the footstool on which 
she sat, resumed her place by the lire, and seemed at once 
absorbed in her work. 

“ Yes, that’s David,” cried Aunt Lindsay, “I shotild know 
bis knock any where.” 

He who now entered was of a sjiare person, and above 
the common height. A slight stoop, which, howe'^er, needed 
but an effort of will to control it, made liim appear older 
than he really was. Wlicn he drew himself croot, and you 
caught the wandering light of his clear brown eye, a man 
stood before you who could not have long passed middle 
life. The sweet but somewhat sad smile that played about 
the moutli, with the long auburn ringlets that fell profpscly 
upon his shoqlders, gave to the entire head a soft and guile- 
less expression. It would have been effeminate but for the 
decisive outline of the chin. 

“ Here he is ; here’s papa !” said Aunt Lindsay, meeting 
David *checrily, then kissing the forehead of the child Janet 
who followed him in. Janet was about a year older than j 
her brother Robert. The little face was somewhat thin and j 
sallow, but a sort of demure fun lay there in ambush. 

glanced from her work, and said, “ 0, it’s you, I 
David. Then slie opened the little parcel that Janet had 
brought her, and began ag^n to sew. 

welcome,” thought D»vid with a sigh. 

Here, Clara, he said, “are the week’s earnings just re- 
ceived from my pupils.” 

“I’m very sowy,” she answered, “Iwit it’s all pre-spoken; 
and Janet must have a shawl.” 


“Very well, Clara.” 

“ But how ill you look, David,” said Aunt Lindsay ; 
“ quite fagg^ out 1” 

“ It’s nothing,” replied David ; but he felt with a sort of 
dull pain that the weariness observed by Aunt Lindsay was 
quite unnoticed by his wife. Boor Clara! she had risen at 
Miss Lindsay’s words, with an anxious look ; but David’s 
face waiB turned from bcr. He unlocked his drawer, took 
out some manuscripts, and began to read. 

“It’s his tragedy,” said Clara to herself; “I must not 
disturb him.” 

Mr. Lindsay was soon lost in liis occupation. The printer 
who had to solve those erased and interlined pages should 
have been an QCdipus in his way. David, however, was 
I bent upon making his enigma a masteipicce. His pen blotted, 
inscribed^ and blotted again. “ This speech of lieonidas,” 
he muttered, “wants lire.” If present, you might have had 
your opinion upon the Lues, for the writer unconsciously 
declaimed them : 

Ye bravo tliroo hundred, though your foes count millions. 

Reckon by souls, not forms, and we outweigh thorn !” 

“‘Outweigh’ is tame, very tamo,” murmured David. 
Then it occurred to him that the fault might be in his de- 
livery. “ Ye brave three hundred,” he recommenced, and 
this time uttered the words in a higher key, and witli clas- 
sical dignity. The result was still disappointing. Yet 
again he tried them, in a colloquial familiar tone, as if in- 
viting the Spartans to discuss the matter over tea and toast. 

; But the original flaw remained, and the bewildered dra- 
! matist stopped perplcxe<l at last, and ifivoked some nduo- 
taut muse in the ceiling with his upturned pen. 

Little Janet, now divested of bonnet and scarf, ap- 
proached the tabic slyly, and rapped with her knuckles. 
“Any one at ligme?” she asked. 

“Janet, Janet I” called her mother in a tone of warning. 
But the undaunted maiden rapped again, and demanded 
whether tJjc house w'a.s empty. 

David looked round impatiently. “What is it, Janet?” 

“ Fost-wuinan.”. 

“Hush, love, hush ! 'Y© bravo three hundred’ — ” 

“ Fact, pa,” interrupted the laughing pet. “The post- 
man put these letters into my liaiid as you went up-stoirs. 
All paid — as far as the street-door ; after that a kiss each 
for the post-woman. One, two, three ; the last’s a double 
one.” 

Wlien the father, nothing doth, had complied with these 
exactions, he examined the post-marks. Two were from the 
chief office, which at once suggested to David the “ Row” in 
its vicinity. 

“ At last,” he cried, — “ at last, aunt !” 

Miss Lindsay came instai^tly ; she guessed at once that 
the letters were from publishers, drew her chair to the poor 
author’s side, and called Clara to join them. 

“ David doesn’t ask me,” thought Clara. Then she said 
caustically, “ No, thank you : I’m only a wife, and nut in- 
vited.” 

Aunt Lindsay would have appealed to her nephew; but 
he had already opened his first despatch. 

“ It is past belief,” he exclaimed* “ Were ever people so 
blind to their interests?” 

“ Bad news, David ?” 

“Listen,” he rephed, and then read as fellows : 

**Sir, — We regret to inform you that 3'our elaborate and 
learned treatise entitled ' Attciu})ts towards the Recovery of a 
Universal Languago, with some Remarks on the Original Con- 
fusion of Tongues, tlieir primary divisions and pos»ble recom-< 
binations,' is not, in our opinion, calculated to interest tho 
general publio.” • 

“Not interesting!” burst forth the writer with an a^ta- 
tidn pardonable for its innocence; “why, it was the grandest 
idea ever conceived. Just think of it — one language all. 
the world 1 It cost me years of study. Well» they Ve lost 
their chance ; and I would have given it for nothing." 
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“Nay,” said the prudent Scotchwoman, “you must think 
of yourself too, David.” 

“ Myself I” he rejoined. “ It would have been a boon to 
mankind. Well, thank Heaven 1 there are more publishers 
than one ; and there’s my tragedy.” 

This last remark he uttered in a kind of tender undertone, 
as if he caressed the recollection for the solace it yielded him. 

The next epistle was more curt ; the writer was a hu- 
morist, although a rough one, and expressed himself thus : 

** I return, per Parcels Delivery, your epic called ' Ulysses : a 
Sequel to the Odyssey.’ The title-page was enough. I suppose, 
if published, few roaaers would get farther.” 

“ 0, David, how impertinent !” 

“ Hush, aunt I we won’t waste a word upon this person,” 
ho said calmly, but with a faint smile ; and again he re- 
curred to the soothing memory of the tragedy. 

Another seal was broken ; hut the purport of the letter 
was to decline Mr. Lindsay’s “ Scheme for a Model Republic 
altered from that of Plato.” The publisher urged, it must 
be owned with great truth, that such a work would have 
no chance at the circulating Ubraric.s ; and that, oven if pro- 
duced in the cheapest form, it would “ hang heavy” at the 
railway stations. He added besides, that, although ho had 
never heard of Plato, he was no friend to republics ; and 
would not give his name to books calculated to disturb 
social order. 

“ Poor Plato 1” sighed David. Then he paced the room 
in silence. At length his eye fell upon an open manuscript. 
Once more the thought of liis beloved tragedy inspirited 
him. A neat copy of it had already been forwarded to the 
theatre ; and David remembered that his young friend, Dex- 
ter, liad promised to bring tho manager’s answer that very 
morning. 

Mean time Aunt Lindsay had gone over to Clara, whom 
she begged to join her in cheering up David. He overheard 
the request. “Don’t trouble Clara,” he said. 

But Clara was engag(jd with Robert’s lessons, “I should 
only intrude,” she observed; “and I’m busy.” Then she 
turned sharply to Robert. “That sum’s quite wrong; 
where’s your French translation IP Not three lines done. 
What have you been scrawling here ? — ^windmills and sol- 
diers on horseback. Go to your room until that lesson’s 
perfect ; I insist on it, Robert.” 

The mother’s voice rose in angry command. As the lad 
slowly retired, David turned to Clara, and asked, in a tone 
savouring of reproach, for wliiat fault his son had been ex- 
pelled. . 

Clara was stung by her husband’s manner. “0, of course 
Rol)ert’s not in fault,” she exclaimed; “ it’s only his severe 
mother.” 

Then little Janet rushed up to Mrs. Lindsay, and stopped 
her lips with repeated kisses. “Ah, loves mel” cried 
Clara, with a burst of tears which the seeming cause scarcely 
accounted for; then seizing Janet’s hand, she hurried from 
tho room. 

It was now Aunt Lindsay’s turn to play the intcrcossor 
with David. 

“Clara’s so unhappy,” she pleaded. “Why do you never | 
speak to her — never consult her about your plans?” 

“Alas, aunt,” was the answer, “she cares not for them. 
If I do ever breathe *to her the hope that makes life sacred, 
— the hope that I may raise or soften the hearts of my fel- 
low-men — perhaps live in their memories, — she only ftsks 
what it will bring in,” 

“You forget that she’s anxious for tho children ; it is she 
who sees the scanty wardrobe and dreads the empty cup- 
board.” 

*^That*fl tn|e; but then she’s so sarcastic.” 

“ She tHnra you despise her.” 

despises me — has long ceased to lore me. She 
thought an author’s life was to be a triumph without a bat- 
tle. When the struggle came, she grow disgusted, and re- 
pented.” 


Aunt Lindsay thought sadly how long people might live 
under one roof, and be blind to each other’s hearts. 

David again turned to his papers, and in doing so lighted 
upon another letter which had hitherto escaped him. His 
worn hard look softened as ho read it. “ ' Scotland, Clyde 
Valley’ — ^liere’s a ray of comfort at last,”- he said. The let- 
ter was from a Captain Morton, who had married a cousin 
of Clara’s, and it contained an offer from tho worthy pair 
to take little Janet, and educate her with their own chil- 
dren. 

This had been suggested before; and tho envelope en- 
closed a bank-note to defray the expenses of Janet 'aiid her 
father to Scotland. 

“How kind!” said Aunt Lindsay, to whom David had 
handed the letter. Clara was so anxious for it. Ah, 
Douglas Lodge — Douglas Lodge on the Clyde — tho very 
house whore Clara lived when you courted her 1” 

“ Happy times,” murmured David. “ Yes, we were then 
all friends together. Captain Morion, you know, took the 
house after the death of Clara’s father. 

Miss Lindsay, recurring to the letter, pointed out a wish 
expressed by Captain Morton that the ti^vellers should 
start for Scotland by the first possible’ trata. ; Mortons 
were to^spend their Christmas in tSe^fiilhUnds, and had 
arranged that little Janet ''Shbuld be of their party. More- 
over the captain, before going further north, was anxious 
to confer with David upon his affairs. 

It occurred to David that Clara might go ; but for many 
reasons his avnt thought that impracticable. “ If you wish 
to seeCaptain Morton,” she said, “ there’s not a day to Jose.” 

- Another reason for haste was, that David had now a few 
days’ leisure, and would not attend his pupils before Christ- 
mas. Ho looked at his watch, begged Miss Lindsay to order 
his trunk to bo packed and lo procure every thing needful 
for Janet. 

The active cheerful lady had no sooner withdrawn, than 
Mr. Lindsay once more took up Captain Morton’s letter. 
Tlie words “ Douglas Lodge” seemed to fix his eyes ; lie un- 
consciously repeated -them. A gentle expression stole over 
Ins worn face, and ho whispered, “ I shall be back with* 
Clara, then, by Christmas Eve.” 

Chapter II. 

David’s musingswere quickly interrupted by a knocking 
so loud, long, and varied, that it .seemed as if some ambitious 
amateur were performing a fantasia on the street-door. At 
the same moment Clara, who had not yet seen Aunt Lind- 
say, re-entered the sitting-room. Tho wife’s former look of 
mingled pain and: bitterness was now replaced by a sort of 
anxious hoj^e. Lindsay would have put into licr hand tho 
letter from Scotland ; but she waved it aside and said, “ Not 
just now, David ; I heard Mr. Dexter below ; he may bring 
us good news.” 

“ Ay, news of tho tragedy,” cried Lindsay ; “ that might 
help us all, and open to me a bright career. It’s strange,” 
ho added, in a changed tone, “ I always felt so confident of 
it before ; but now — ” 

With this unfinished sentence ho turned to,hi8 bookshelf, 
and began nervously to arrange the volumes. 

Thou Aunt Lindsay ran in. “ Here’s Mr. Dexter,” she 
said, “ and, as usual, in such spirits.” She went to the 
stair-head, and called to him in warning ; 

“ Mind, sir ; pray mind, or you’ll fall.” 

“Fall, my dear madam; I never fall!” Here a lithe 
dapper fi^rc scudded into tho room, with a sort of ducking 
motion; like that of a yacht making port before a breeze. 
“ Bless you, 1 never fall !” reiterated the speaker. “ I could 
polk in skates up the side of a pyramid, pirouette on the 
summit, and bound off.to terra firma without a scratch.” 

Mr. Dexter’s gestures, no less than his words, testified 
I to uncommon powers of locomotion. Every thing about him 
bore a certain reference to “ going.” His keen well-cut pro- 
file, with a kindling eye, like the light at a figure-head ; his 
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felt hat, secured to his coat by an clastic guard ; his pic- 
torial shirt, which perpetually reproduced all the exciting 
incidents of a regatta; his breast-pin, in the form of a leap- 
ing huntsman ; his cameo ring, which displayed a pet of 
the ballet executing her unequalled tour do force , — all ex- 
pressed the same mighty genius for movement. ‘Were I a 
railway-director, I would paint Mr. Dexter 014 the panels of 
my express-trains — that is, if he could be got to stand still 
•for the purpose. 

When this gentleman had paid his rapid greeting to "the 
ladies, his eye fell upon David, who still feigned to be en- 
gaged with his books and unconscious of his visitor. 

The latter accosted Lindsay by name, gaily but not 
without respect. 

David was a poor actor. His forced laugh and afiected 
surprise, as he turned to Dexter, ill disguised the keen sus- 
pense within. To this simple unworldly mind, fame, influ- 
ence, and the power to do good, were all staked on the ma- 
nager’s reply. When Lindsay thought of tragedy, he pic- 
tured Sophocles reading to asseniblod Athens, or the whole 
state convulsed in the sky-roofed theatre by the sublime 
terrors of .^schylus. 

David had a vague instinct, however, that his enthu- 
siasm on the subject would hardly be understood by his 
friend. So he resolved to bo practical, and only said, Why 
— why, it’s you, Mr. Dexter!” 

Yes, punctual as the sun,” replied the other. “You know 
I promised to call to-day about that little matter of yours.” 

“ He can’t mean the tragedy,” thought David ; “ that 
ZiitZe matter?” 

Quick-witted Dexter saw his mistake. “ I mean the little 
matter of arranging about your tragedy. Of course I don’t 
can the tragedy itself a little matter.” 

“Why, hardly, hardly,” said David with a smile. “Well, 
Mr. Dexter?” 

The young man felt his task becoming decidedly un- 
pleasant. 

“To say the trtith, Mr. Lindsay,” he continued, “the 
manager wouldn’t object to your tragedy being a trifle^^a 
shade, a— you understand?— ” 

David looked as if he didn’t 

“ A little less matter than it is.” Dexter coughed ; then 
added sternly, “ He finds it too long, Mr. Lindsay.” 

Lindsay said that was impossible. 


“ It should be so from your pen,” answered soothing 
cunning Dexter, 

“I don’t mean that,” exclaimed Lindsay, — “I mean that 
I have only written the usual number of lines” (that was a 
mistake, David); “and that if the tragedy seems long, it’s 
because — ^because— I have failed in it.” 

“ Failed I” laughed Dexter. “ You’re joking. I never 
fail; and what am I compared to you?” 

“ I sec my mistake,” said David gi-avely. “It isn’t for 
me to bend the bow of Ulysses.” 

“ Yes it is ; and to hit the bull’s-eyo too, if you only 
allow for the wind.” By the wind, Mr. Dexter explained that 
he meant the prevailing taste. “ It’s changeable,’/ ho con- 
tinued ; “ the wind always is. Well, shift your sails. Last 
spring, an African prince came over with two sweet chil- 
dren. Immediately there was a run upon black babies. Out 
came my * Molok and Malon ; or, the Twins of Abyssinia.’ 
Sold a thousand a day for a fortnight. Another year wo 
had the liippopotamus. In a week my farce, * The Hippo- 
potamus turned Lion,’ filled the theatre to the slips. As to 
the Crystal Palace, my comic guide, called * Puck ; or, a Girdle 
round the Earth in forty minutes,’ is as good as an annuity. 
But we’re wandering.” Hero Mr. Dexter at last took the 
seat to which David had motioned him. “The manager 
rather fancies that Leonidas talka a little too much.” 

“Why, what else can he do in a play, Mr. Dexter?” 
urged Aunt Lindsay. 

“ Fight, my dear madam, fight.” 

“ But he couldn’t fight through five acts ?” 

“ No, my dear madam, few heroes can. Ah, if the play 
had only been in three !” 

“ Three I” ejaculated David indignantly. Then he ob- 
served in a more composed manner, that Leonidas couldn’t 
be fighting all the time, even through three acts. 

Dexter admitted that ho saw the hitch. 

“If he doesn’t talk,” demanded David, “where’s the sen- 
timent of the piece ?” 

“ Ah, that’s not essential,” rejoins Dexter. 

“Where’s the development of character, motive, pas- 
sion?” 

“ Very little room for them.” 

“ The poetry ?” 

“ Decidedly better without it.” ^ 

“ What have you left, then ?” 
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“Incident, incident; crowd your canvas with events — ” 

“ And leave out your men and women?” Lindsay asked. 
“ 0 , you must he mistaken. The manager can’t hate poetry.” 

“ No ; he prefers it,” observes Dexter quietly. “ Yet, after 
all, a manager’s hut a merchant — say a wine -merchant. He 
may think the old grape of Mount Parnassus excellent for 
liis private drinking ; but how, if his customers will have 
the vintage? of the Palais Royal and the Boulevards?” 

“I see,” said Inndsay dcjoctodly. Dexter had now 
reached the most delicate ])oint of his embassy. He was 
half inclined to evade it; but ho thought of David’s neces- 
sities, and proceeded. 

“ Mr. Lindsay, may 1 talk to you for a minute, not as a 
• poet, but as a man ?” 

(JJai’ii- -poor anxious mother! — implored David to listen. 

“Poets,” Dextor resumed, “live on air, and men clon’t, 
Thoi’c, blundering fellow that I am, I’ve hurt you. But con- 
sider all things must have a beginning; once insert your 
wedge, and you 3nay force your way. Now this play is the 
wedge.” 

“Go on,” said David. 

“Good; you admit it’s a wedge; hut it wants planing, 
sharpening, pointing — mere drudgery that would tire you. 
Now shall I bo your carpenter? Jn other words, let mo 
throw your jday into three acts, put hi some rough situa- 
tions, w’iiid iij) with the Pass of Thermopylae, the Greeks and 
Persians in real armour, find a general eomhat. Fifty to 
one your play’s taken, your purse fills, your wedge enters, 
and you may -wield tlui mallet ever after ^Vith jmur own 
hand.” 

Clara hung pleadingly upon David’s arm, but lie rose 
incensed. “ How,*Mr. Dexter,” he exclaimed, “ do I under- 
stand? Y'ou cannot venture — ” I’lien, with a sudden change 
of feeling, he grasped the hand of his counsellor. “ Forgive 
me,” he cried; “ you’re a good generous fellow ; yoq meant 
it most kindly, J’m sure.” 

“ That he did,” echoed Aunt Lindsay. 

Clara had drawn Mr. Dexter aside to ask whether the 
manager -would indeed take the iilay with the proposed 
alterations. Dexter answered, “Yes; but not otherwise, 1 
fear.” 

“ 0 , David, you’ll not refuse,” CUiVva burst forth ; “ think 
of these children,” and she pointed bcsoeehingly to Janet 
and Robert, who had just re-entered. 

David looked at her with haughty surprise. 

“Think,” she urged, “how the landlord threatens; — if 
they should want a home.” 

Her husband turned from her, and approached the young 
man wdth an erect and stately bearing. “ Mr. Dexter,” he said, 
‘•1 feel your goodness deeply; it sliows me that I have in 
you a true friend; hut 1 cannot accept your olTer. My 
tastes are formed on old — ^perhaps worn-out — models; but 
my heart clings to Ihcjii ; nor could I wdth lionour accept, 
in my name, and on the iiu'cd of my talents, a rccom}>cnsc 
that ivould be due only to yours. Q-od bless 3^)11 1” Again 
he -wrung his friend’s hand, and with the same measured 
.step returned to bis 

Dexter passed his band over his eyes.. “ Wb3’^ doesn’t be 
put talk of that kind into his tragedies,” Ihougiit the ,yt>ung 
author, “ instead of his confounded blank verse ?” Then he 
bade Mrs. Lindsay'- good morning, jvnd remarked that he 
might perhaps serve hei* husband in some oilier way. 

Clara said sho feared not ; but sbe thanked him. 

“ David has so many gifts,” sighed Aunt Lindsay. 

“ Gifts !” responded Dexter; “ he has as man}' gifts as a 
three-decker has guns. He might take any fort on the 
whole coast of life, if he . had only a rudder. Good by, pets.” 

♦I’he disciple of the “fast school” kissed the children and 
went out. 

David was silently folding up his paj^ers. Mrs. Lindsay 
walked to the opposite side of the table. He raised his head 
and met her fixed glittering 03^0. “ And so you’ve refused,” 
she said. Her words w'ore like distilled gall, and fell 'with 
slo-w W’cight, tlrop l)y drop. ' . , 
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Aunt Lindsay knew what David had just suffered, and 
begged Clara not to fret him. . 

“ It’s only money that he has refused,” said the wife, 
still with deliberate intensity; “it only means cold and 
hunger.” Here she wound an arm round each child, as if 
she claimed them solely. 

“Clara, before the children!” whispered the aunt up- 
braidxngly. 

Clara replied, with a brief sharp laugli, “ I forgot that ; 
but it’s scarcely a fault, you kno-w, to forget (me’s chil- 
dren.” 

“Clara, do I forget the children?” cried a stern deep 
voice. At first you could hardly have believed it was 
David’s. 

Aunt Lindsay hurried Janet said Robert from the room. 
“ Go to Ann, love,” she , said to the former; “ she’s packing 
your trunk ; you shall know all soon.” 

“ Do I forget the children ?” reixeated David. 

! • Clara answered, “ Haven’t 3mtt just thro-wn away suc- 
cess — success, which is money?” 

“ Money gained b}' anoUmr's industry is alms.” 

Clara laughed again. “O, pride becomes an obscure au- 
thor.” 

“ Self-respect becomes him.’^ 

“ Clara !” cried Aunt !l^indsay. 

“ An author” — ^the former wont on — a puppet of popu- 
lar favotiT, who holds his ve;qr brains at the disposal of 
others. He must act tho grand seigneur — the high-toned 
gentleman.” 

Her words flew liko' sparks near a. mine. At last the 
train caught fire. 

“ I hope so,” cried David with a quivcrixxg lip ; “ for he 
has the refinement by nature which some fail to gain by 
education. He is of a class whose cmotion.s make life’s 
morals, whose thoughts becoracJ its laws. Rulers,” ex- 
claimed Lind.say, wdth kindling fervour, — “ rulers, for tb(iy 
the heart ; lawgivers, for they mould tJjo will ! I 
am, as you say, poor and humble, but still enrolled in that 
baud.” . • 

There was a pause, and David’s high tremulous voi()c 
had become firm and very low when he spoke again. 

“ Madam!” he said, “3'ou may find other way.s to wound 
me, and I shall bear it ; but you must not insult in}' order.” 

“I was wrong — mad! ” pleaded Clara, awed and alarmed 
by his manner. As he rose, she. laid her hand upon his arm. 

David drew back. “Not just now’,” ho said, with a 
strange mixture of gentleness and deoision. “Ah, hfwl 
there been more brightness and sympathy b}' my hearth, 
I might not now have been the obscure man whom you 
despise !” 

“I told yon so,” said Clara to Miss Jandsay ; “ I am his 
evil star, the blight upon liis talents. Perhaps, r)avi<l, wo 
should be better a})ai-t ?” 

“We shall bo so, at least for some days,” he ans\rercd. 
“You have not 3'ot road Captain Morton’s letter. You will 
see that he wishes me to go there instantly. AVo must. start 
at once.” 

“With Janet,” cried Ckra, glancing at the letter; “im- 
possible !” 

David urged that lie had no choice, and that In a fc^v 
days he should be required by his pupils. 

“It’s for Janet’s good, 3'ou know,” said Aunt Lindsay, 
She answered other obJcctiouB by saying that she would 
lend the child her o-\vn shawl to travel in, that her clothes 
were alvead}'- packed,' and that whatever cdso was necessary 
could be got ou her arrival in Scotland. The mother list- 
ened ill helpless bewilderment. 

“ 1 must see to the luggage,” said Aunt Lindsay. As 
she went out, David looked at his watch, and begged her to 
send for » cab. ^ , 

“AVliat, this instant? , What, my Jmrot?” ejaculated 
Clara. Blie -ivas Inirrying to the door, hut her husband 
stopped her. I’here were a few^ words, be said, that must 
be spoken ere they parted. . It liad many times sU’Uck him 
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tliat the cares of his lot fell heavily upon Clara, that his 
pursuits did not interest her. He thought, perha|>s, she 
would be happier if she went to live in Scotland witli Janet, 
while he remained and worked in London. He asked her to 
think over the jdan in Ids absence. I 

“ David !” cried the wife impulsively. Then a suspicion 
flashed upon her. “ Ho would be free,’* she thought, “from 
the incumbrance, the drag.” In a hard tone she uttered, 
Very well ; I’ll think of it.” 

Aunt Lindsay now re-appeared with Kobert and Janet, 
the latter already attired for her journey. 

“ Is it true, dear mamma,” cried the child; "must I leave 
j^ou?” 

Clara clasped the little girl wildly to her bosom. "My 
own, ” she sobbed, " it’s but for a time, doi'ling.” 

" "ill’ll come and see me, mamma ?” 

" Ay, please God.” 

" And ni come too,” broke in Robert. Then he turned 
to Mr. Lindsay, and said, " I shall be papa when you’re 
away.” 

David smiled sadly. 

"No, don’t be that my boy ; bo a comfort to your mo- 
ther.” 

Here Ann announced that the cab was waiting, and all 
was hurry. Miss Lindsay handed David his great-coat, in- 
formed him that his best suit was in the trunk, and urged 
liim to see that every thing was right in the carjwt-bag. 
He complied with that request, and then kissed his aunt 
and Robert. Clara pressed kiss after kiss upon Janet’s lips, 
and repeated her promise to conic to her. 

David, liat'in hand, advanced to his wife, and kissed her 
forehead. 

A time came when she bitterly repented the cold "Good 
by, David,” with which she answered his farewell. Again 
she embraced Janet as if she would have drawn her to her 
very heart. " Go, go, darling !” she said at last hoarsely. 

" You had better not conic down, Clara,” observed Aunt 
Lindsay, 

Clara made no reply ; she could not, but stood, as if stu- 
pefied, while the three descended the stairs. 

Slie heard their feet go down step after step ; she felt as 
if they were treading upon her heart. 

"So he wishes we should part,” she thought. "I kept 
that grief in at least. I’m sorry, though, I took his kiss so | 
coldly. I couldn’t have borne up a moment longer. He’s | 
g()])C by this time. I wish I’d said ‘ God bless you !’ ” 

David’s peculiar tremulous knock was again beard at the 
door. Clara hoped ho was eoraing back — perhaps with a 
wish to be reconciled. It was, however, only Miss Lindsay 
who entered. .David, she sa,id, had forgotten the manuscript 
of his tragedy, which he needed. She took the papers from 
the tabic, and left the room. 

'I’hero was yet time, then. 

"I’ll go dowui,” cried Clara, "and say Good bye.” She 
opened tlic room-door, then paused. "But if ho really 
wishes us to part,” she murmured, “I won’t force myself 
upon him. Still, he’s going away; if any thing should hap- 
pen! Yes, 1 will speak to him.” 

But the door below closed loudly, and Clara heard the 
cab drive quickly off. She rushed to the window ; when she 
turned from it, anguish was in her face, and in the tone with 
which she oxcUiimed, " It’s too latc—too lato ! ” 

chaptek ni. 

David Lindsay and his charge duly arrived at Douglas* 
Ijodge, by Dumbarton, where thej’^ met with the warmest re- 
ception. But, for reasons already stated, the father’s stay 
was necessarily to bo of the briefest. On the evening which 
foll^ed that of his arrival he prepared to return. 

lodge itself was as pleasant a retreat from the tu- 
mult of Cl VIC life as could w^cll be desired. The IfouSe, flanked 
by .plantations, sloped towards, the Clyde, at a point ivhere 
it attains to more than half a mile in breadth during high- 
watet^ Tlie castellated rook, which Ihen becomes an island, 


was visible from the window. In the distance stretched a 
mountain chain ; only faintly discernible, however, on the 
evening to which our narrative refers. The keen frost had 
suddenly abated. A soft vapour hung upon the snowy 
peaks which had before gleamed gemliko in the sun with 
shifting hues of gold, crimson, and purple. 

Close to the shore the homely jetty, with its casual loung- 
ers, the fishers’ boats returning from their cruise, and the 
hail of voices from the land, touched, as it wore, with warm 
human light the else lonely gi'andcur of the scene. 

Indoors the ministries of wealth to taste were apparent: 
the latest form of rcading-cliairs ; the lOw fender, moiight 
into a gi'aceful pattern of fernJeaves; the timepiece, sur- 
mounted by a laurelled Fame, before whom Time knelt in 
homage.; some fine old portraits, including a common an- 
cestor of Mr. Morton and poor Clara — ^David’s wife ; — these 
objects, with a w'dl-arranged group of dirks, battle-axes, and 
muskets, that rayed out from a central shield, gave an air 
of picturesque comfort to a spacious apartment. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his best suit, the little Janet standing 
at his knee, sat by the fire near his fair and gi‘acious liostoss. 
A slight figure of perfect but almost fairy-like mould wfls 
Kate Morton. She seemed .so especially when contrasted 
v/ith her tall martial-looking husband opposite. The smile 
that lit his frank manly face suggested that he could somo 
times bend. It bad else been a problem how Kate could 
liavc taken her nuptial greeting from him, even oji tip-toe. 

" Fill your glass ; fill your glass, David,” said Captain 
Morton. "Nay, I insist;” and he reificnishcd the glass him- 
self. "You have along journey before you, since you will 
leave Scotland. Yon had better stay, and go with us to- 
morrow to the Highlands.” 

" Much better,” pleaded Kate. " You are but just come. 
Have you found one night under our roof so dreary that ,you 
won’t risk another? Do ask papa for one more night, Janet. 
She won’t ledve your side a moment,” remarked Mrs. Mor- 
ton, " to play with her cousins.” 

Little Janet joined in the entreaty: 

" Do stay, pa ; do now ; wont you ?” 

"Toll your cousin, darling,” he replied, "that papa has 
duties, grave duties, in London, and that he m\i8t deserve 
such kind friends by doing what is right. Besides, to-mor- 
row is Christmas Eve, when I must be home with mamma. 
I wrote to say that I should start by the four o’clock steam- 
boat to-day, and take the train at GlaH^gow.” 

"Well, we must say no more, then,” observed Morton; 
"but you needn’t move just yet.” 

Kate thought it was so pleasant to have a gossip over 
old times. 

"Especially,” said her husband, “in this dear quaint old 
house, where iny uncle — Clara’s father — lived before us. 
There’s the old corner wliere poor Clara used to sit at her 
embroidery when you, sir, came a- wooing.” 

" Yes,” Kate laughed archly. " Do you remember what 
a trick she had of pretending to bo lost in her silks, tliat she 
might hide her blushes ? Has she any of those tricks now, 
David ?” • 

He answered the question by an echo — “ KowP' 

Kate, went on to rally David on bis fears and jealousies 
during courtship. She recalled to him how Clara had heeji 
tho belle of every ball, at race or regatta. " Thai young 
ensign,” she said, " who was the seventh son o( a »Sooteh 
lord, would have turned the licads of many a major’s 
daughter. Then there was rich Macplierson, wiih his ‘Eh, 
lassie, I’m a plain body; but if yc^ll tak j«c, yc shall nc er 
greet for siller.’ But Clara was true through all.* 

" Pa, love !’* exclaimed Janet. 

"Yes, pet.” 

"Did mamma ever really live in this nice comfortable 
house ?” 

She did, Janet.” 

|‘Tbcn why did she ever leave it for our gloomy pilaco 
in Amdon ? O, I’ve found it out I it was to be with you.” 

" Yes, to bo with me, Janet,” said her father very gently. 
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The child having once found her tonguei seemed deter- 
mined to use it. 

“ 0, do you know, pa,” she cried, I saw a book to-day 
in the library, called * Sonnets by David Lindsay* I Was 
that you ?” 

** Yes,** laughed Captain Morton, “ papa was the poet.** 
Mrs. Morton observed that the book was Clara’s gift to 
her, — she was afraid to say how long ago. 

Indefatigable Janet recommenced : 

” There was a sonnet in it to Clara ; now wasn’t that 
ma ? And she had written under it something about her be- 
loved David.** 

The child waited for a reply, but Lindsay kept silent. 
With a woman’s ready tact, Mrs. Morton sent the little 
querist into another room for some crochet-work. Captain 
Morton walked to the window, remarked that time was pass- 
ing, and that David must start in a few minutes. 

Mrs. Morton inquired whether the steamboat, which was 
to stop at the jetty, was yet in sight. ’ 

Her husband said, “Not yet. There’s a mist gathering,” 
he continued ; “ but its very calm.” 

“ That’s well,” Kate rejoined ; “ the Clyde here is some- 
times as rough as the sea.” 

Hero Janet bounded into the room; she had in her hand 
not only the crochet-work, but a miniature in its case. 

“ There’s your work, cousin,” she uttered, almost out of 
breath. “ And O, look, pa, I’ve found mama! I saw this 
on the table, just opened it, and there she was. I’m sure 
its mama’s likeness, although she’s a good deal altered. 
How beautiful she looks — ^how happy !” 

David took the miniature from her, and looked on it 
fixedly. Then his hand shook ; ho bowed his head over the 
unconscious face, and pressed it to his lips. He laid it upon 
the tabic, and covered his face with both hands. They 
could not hide the 1;cars that streamed through his long 
slender fingers. 

”Pa, what’s the matter?” began Janet. But Captain 
Morton seized that, indiscreet young lady in his arms. 
“ There, I’ve eloped with her 1” he cried, and danced out of 
the room with his burden. 

Mrs. Morton was about to follow ; but Lindsay, who had 
now mastered his emotion, rose and called to her. I 

“ Don’t go, Kate. Ah, if you knew what thoughts these 
few hours with you bring back— -what emotions this face 
recals ! Her old smile,” he said, gazing on the portrait ; — 

“ her old smile, kindly and sudden, like sunlight through 
a rift ; those eyes, fresh and pure, that had seen life but in 
1 its morning ; the ripening lip, like to-morrow, ever in the 
bud 1” 

“ And she’s still the same — ^not changed ?” Kate asked 
softly. 

“ By trial, not time,” Lindsay answered. ” If a tint bo 
lost, if a line bo deepened, a mother’s tears have blanched 
the rose and worn the channel. She chose my fate, or she 
might still be thus. Ah, give it me ; let me keep it !’* 
“What, Clara’s portrait? Nay, we should miss it so 
much.” 

“ *Tis the Clara of my youth,” he pleaded. “ I could al- 
most fancy it was a spell, a talisman, to save me.** 

“ Well, then, you shall have it.” 

“ Thanks, thanks ! I will never part with it — never 1 It 
will make me a better man.” 

“ It can’t make you a better husband, I am sure. One 
more look,” she said, taking the miniature. 

“ 0 yes, Kate ! I’ve neglected her; turned vexed from 
the very cares 1 should have lightened. I’ve been lost in 
tbo creation of poetic virtues, while I forgot common duties. 
Ah, let poets learn — ’tis a needful lesson — that he who 
would paint goodness in the ideal should practise it in 
life!” 

“ My dear— dear friend !” Mrs. Morton put down the 
miniature, and extended both her hands. He took them, and 
answered more cheerfully, that the past might be rept^d 
—he hoped so. 


“And yet, Kate,” — he was lapsing into his earnest 
mournful tone, — “if by any chance I should never, never, — 
nay, such things are possible, — if I should never see Clara 
again — ” 

“ David I” she said, with a chiding laugh. 

“ You’ll tell her,” he continued, “ what 1 now; say, that 
I felt all she had sacrificed for me ; that I well know my 
many faults, and loved her to the last.” 

“ 0, you’ll see her to morrow,” 

“ "V^o knows what to-morrow may bring forth?” 

He spoke with so much solemnity, that both stood silent. 
The voice of Captain Morton startled them, as he entered 
hat in hand. 

“Now, indeed, you must go; the steamer’s near the 
landing.” 

Lindsay took a tender farewell of Hate, the captain all 
the time urging him quick. Janet, unequal to saying 
“Good-bye,” was lingering outside the door. “Button up, 
button up,” cried Mrs. Morton; “the air’s so damp.” Then, 
after a brief sharp parting with' Janet^ David and the cap- 
tain set off for the steamer. ,1: 

Kate brought in the weeping jhpji, and led her to the 
window which overlooked the river. ‘ “ Wtf’fehall see papa 
pass,” said the kind matron. “ Lodk, there the^ are 1 — 
how quick th^^go ! Ah, now papa turns his head ; he sees 
us. Wave jp)ur hand/* 

“ Papa l*^ cried poor Janet, making her signal. 

“ There,^ exclaimed Mrs. Morton, “ he answers you I I * 
can hardly see them now^ thell’s Such a mist. Yes, thero 
they are I Now I*ve quite lost them,” said she, after a 
pause ; “ it’s SO thick. By this time they must be at the 
vessel.” 

The child’s grief was already somewhat assuaged. “How 
the mist makes one see every thing through a veil I” she ob- 
served. “ What’s that great thing in the distance, like a 
moving rock ?” 

Mrs. Morton told her that it was most likely a largo 
steamer making way to the North Channel, but she coul<hi’t 
be sure, the mist was growing so dense. 

Janet noticed that tho sailors by the river had lit their 
lanterns. 

A form was now seen hurrying towards the house. When 
quite close, *Kate saw that it was her husband. She opened 
tho window, and asked if any thing had been forgotten. 

“ Yes,” he answered ; “ I fear I shall be too late.” 

In another minute he was in the room. 

“ I want that miniature of Clara. David says you gave 
it to him.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, looking for it. “ I laid it down — 
here, I think.” 

“Or perhaps in the library,” suggested J anet, running out. 

Captain Morton said that David had begged him to run 
for it as if for life. 

“ You left him on board ?” asked his wife, still looking. 

“ Yes, safe on board : quick, love !” 

Kate found the portrait beneath her work. 

“ See ; we’re too late,” said the captain ; “ the boat’s 
off ; there she goea!” 

“ How very thick!” Kate remarked. “I can’t see half 
across the river.” 

Morton could make out that the boat was rounding the 
rock. 

£ato uttered a cry of alarm : 

“ Look, George ! that largo steamer— how close she comes 
to David’s ! There — look!” 

“ Heavens, she hasn’t seen her I” exclaimed Morton. 

“ She’s on her — strikes her !” 

; A hoarse scream of “Help, help!” rose from river and 
shore. 

“ 0, that cry 1” burst from Mrs. Morton. “ Look at Da- 
vid’s boat r » 

Then the voices swelled to aroijf ; there was a gleaming 
of lights and a harried tramp of men beneath the window. 
At length a single voice pierced the tumult : 
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They’ve fouled — she’s on the rock 1” , 

» “ Filling ! — boats !” responded another. 

Quick, quick, my brave fellows !” called Morton from 
the window ; and ho strove to tear himself from his wife. 

“ Too late, sir ; too late 1” the man replied, pushing off 
nevertheless. “ She heels over — she’s genng !” 

“ Sinking !” uttered Morton, in a hard whisper. 

0, George !” gasped Kate. 

She clung to him, as if by that act she could save the 
beloved guest who had gone from tliciu. 1'hus, her arms 
knotted round her husband, he bore her from the room. 

Chaptek IV. 

I It was Christmas Eve. 

Either some change for the better had really taken place 
in the bare comfortless interior of David’s home in p)ndon, 
or it.s defects by day were redeemed by the cflbils of a 
cheerful lamp, a fire glowing with Yulo logs, and the bright 
Christinas holly which decked the mirror. i 

The apartment was unoccupied, save by our friend | 
Eohert, deep in the mysteries of boat-rigging : but the tca- 
equipago glittcu'cd on the tabh* ; the ea.sy-chair was placed 
by the fire, and there was a general look of expectation. 

You would have had to look twice, I tliink, before 3 mu | 
could have recognised the worn anxious Clara of our first 
chapter in the engaging, almost beautiful, woman who now 
entered. She wore her best dress of black silk with a lace 
edging. By the critical glance which she gave, — first in 
the mirror at her glos.sy hair in bands, then at the spotless 
purity of her cuffs, and at her shining little boot of black 
morocco, poised for an instant on the fender, — ^you would 
have guessed tho lady by no means indifferent to the result 
of her toilette. 

Ann appeared to the summons of the hell. 

You’ll take care to have the boiling water reiwi^q” said 
her mistress. 

“ Yes,” said cheerful Ann, already placing the chairs at 
the table. 

Clara drew from her bosom a little note, which she read 
I to herself in a whisper : 

I shall leave Douglas Lodge,” the note ran, ^‘for Glas- 
' gaw by the four o’clock steamer, and be with you on Christ- 
i mas Eve soon after seven.” 

j Soon after seven — that’s to-night, Wednesday. Just ^ 

I one hurried line,” mused Clara rather sadly, till she was | 
surprised to sec by tho timepiece that it was nearly eight I 
o’clock. “ AVhcrc’s Miss Lindsay?” she inquired. 

” Just gone to the stationer’s, ma’am,” Ann replied. 

“ Mr. Dexter saw her across the road.” ! 

Mrs. Lindsay quickly regained her spirita, and gaily hade 
• Ilobi’i’t hang up the mistletoe, and fill tho vase with fresh 
holly-bvauchcs, both recently brought in. 

“ Is my collar quite right ?” asked. 

“Quite, ma’am; you look charming,” said Ann, as she 
retired with lingering admiration. 

“ I think I’ll wear iny blue bow,” soliloquised Clara. 
“No; bo likes pink best;” and accordingly she adopted a 
ribbon of the latter colour. 

“ Bring mo that bracelet, Boborl.” 

“ Wh^^ it’s your caiiu'O, ma,” cried the boy, handing her 
the ornament, — “the one you saidi)apa gave you before you 
were mamed.” 

“ There, clasp it and she held out her delicate wrist. 

Bobert laughed archly. 

“ I suppose you wear it because papa’s coming home ?” 

“ Hush, hush !” 

“ And that’s why you were so hayd to please about your 
bow and your back hair,” 

“*Cut your holly, sir; and don’t jest about your papa. 
You are^growing%ery like him.” Here her voice grew low 
and e^hest, and she kissed the lad tenderly. 

“ifthat Vhy 3 ^ou gave me such. a soft kiss?” demanded 
the audacious Bobert, taking up the vase. 

“Mind, sir, or you’ll spill the water.” I 


Clara walked a little apart. She felt almost jealous that 
the secret of her heart — all its fondness reawakened by Da- 
vid’s absence — could be read by a mere child. She longed 
to see her husband ; to beg his forgiveness for the past ; to 
plead that it was her trouble, not her will, that had wronged 
him. “And yet,” she reflected, “he wished us to part — 
gravely, earnestly. I may have said so in a captious mood, 
but tffisA it I Ab, no !” But for all this, she could not repress 
a bitter thought that if he no longer cared for her love, she 
would learn to bide it. 

Slie was roused from these conflicting feelings by tho 
entrance of Miss Lindsay and Mr. Dexter. 

Dexter had a newspaper in his hand. Aunt Linrlsay ob- 
served that ho had good nows for them, and that slie had 
induced him to come in. 

“So David’s not yet arrived,” said she. 

“No,” replied Clarn^ with feigned indifference, “not j^et.” 

But lie should have been before this.” 

«I supj>ose, aunt, the train’s not punctual.” 

Mr. Dexter here tixprossecl his opinion that trains 
couldn’t be relied upon, lie thought tho railway on the 
whole a slow institution, and wanted to know when wings 
were coming in. 

“But you don’t ask our news, Mrs. Lindsay 5*” ho observed. 

Clar^L whoso were fixed on the timepiece, turned to 
him inqmi^glyl’ 

“ Well, first, tho play’s accepted.” 

“What! David oonsented ?” 

“ Yes ; called on mo on his way to the station — would 
insist on our being partners, though.” 

This touched Clara much. She felt that for her sake 
David had accepted help which must deeply wound liis pride 
as a man and his taste as a writer. She began to doubt 
whether his poetic ideals wore so worthless, after all. She 
remembered lines of his which in her past girlhood had often 
touched her deeply, and made her feel more kindly towards 
all. And she thougljt the reason why the poet’s music was 
so little cared for might sometimes be that lie sang to deaf 
oars. 

Dextcj’, with an air of mystery, had unfolded his xiews- 
paper. 

“ Next, madam,” sa^'s he, “ what should catch my eye at 
the stationer’s, just now, but this notice of Lindsay’s new 
book.” 

“ Book ?” echoed Clara. 

“ Yes, that I coaxed him to edit — ‘ Caesar for Children ; 
or, the Commentaries with Pictures.’ Such pictures 1 A 
fac-simile of the chariot of Cassibehuius ; our respected 
ancestors, the ancient Britons, stained fronr top to toe with 
blue woad, — the original true blues — locomotive almanaes, 
with suns and moons on tbeir bodies. There’s a school- 
book for you always in request ! Attentiou, while 1 read. 

‘ This ‘Caesar’ of Mr. Lindsay’s’ — (he’s in print, you sec) — ‘ is 
a rare gift-hook for boys, happily conceived, splendidly illus- 
trati^d, learnedly annotated, and will be in a tljousand homes 
this Christmas.’ Bravo, bravo ! it’s a hit ; didn’t 1 say so?” 
cried Dexter, clapping his hands and executing vipasaevl of 
striking originality. 

“ We owe this to yon, dear friend,” said Clara. 

“0, it’s nothing!” he replied. “I’m made for the present, 
Lindsay for tho future. He’ll be a great man when I’m for- 
gotten, I know that very W(;ll. Bless yon, a pobt takes 
nearly a lifetime to grow, and seldom gets well above ground 
until he’s under it. Next ago Lindsay may be us much 
praised as Milton ; and perhaps” — he moralised inwardly — 
“perhaps as little read. Ah, what’s fame, after all? The 
dictation of the few who care for genius to the many who 
don’t?’ 

Ashamed of pliilosophi.sing even to himself, the exu- 
berant Dexter laid his hands on Bobert, and spun him as if 
he had been a teetotum. “ What have you there, Bobby ?” 
he asked. 

• “It’s my ship,” .said the boy. “I wisK you would show 
me how to fix the jib.” 
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“ Just let me have a glance at the latest news first. I*m 
sure the ladies will forgive me.” 

Permission being granted, the young author threw him- 
self into a chair and took up his paper. 

Eight o’clock struck. 

“ Strange, David’s not here yet.^’ said Aunt Lindsay, 
looking up from her work. 

Strange !” responded Clara with a sharp laugh, ** You’re 
getting nervous, aunt.” 

“ By Electric Telegraph ! What’s this?” exclaimed Mr. 
Dexter, us the capitals in the centre of the paper arrested 
him. Ills (piick eye at once took in the paragraph. He 
re.straiucd himself and read silently thus : . 

“ The passage-boat leaving this port at four o’clock last 
evening encountered a large steamer in a dense fog. So 
fearfol was the Oollisxon, that thd smaller vessel sank almost 
immediately — ^ 

“Look; her mainsairs right,’’ intejTuptcd ,|l(d3eH, pre- 
semting his mimic craft to Dexter, The latter^, tdse, walked 
from the boy, and resumed : 

‘*In consequence of the fog, almost jcyery passenger was 
below. Prompt efforts weVo made'; but the ill-fated boat 
hedng off tho^ rock at the time, and the night so thick, but 
three of.thc^ crew wore? saved, ” . s 

“What port?” whispered Dpxter, wilUhg to upuht the 
letters that stared him in the facc.^ • ?^,pumbarfeohf”^ 

He was surprised to a tone .^ome^iing louder than he 
had before used. Clara caught the word/, 

“ Did you say Dumbarton?” she asked. 

“ Dumbarton,” he said mechanically ; then added eva- 
sively, “ did I ?” 

“ Yes ; what of it?” 

“ I was just thinking that v^gs the port Lindsay left ; — 
at what hour last evening ?” 

“ Four o’clock.” 

Dexter echo<sd the words steadily, but his voice grew thick. 
“ T say, Mr. Dexter,” perRi.^ed Roh{?rt, 

“ Not just^now, dear. Isn’t it bed-tiino?” 

“ Bed-time, when it’s Christmas Eve, and jjapa’s coming 
home/’ » 

“ Go downstairs, Robert,” said his mother with a quiet 
decision that the boy did not resist. Then she turned to 
Mr. Dexter. 

“ There’s something wrong!” 

“No, Clara,” inierpoised Miss Lindsay. 

“ Yo.s; he named Dumluirton. Why did you wish Robert 
a^vay, Mr. Dexter?*' 

There -was a moment’s pause. 

“ It’s ill that paper,” she continued, pointing to the 
journal which Dexter was folding up. 

“ My dear friend,” ho began. • 

“ You speak to me in pity. Give it mo !” 

“ Not just now : calm yourself.” 

She gazed at him finnly, ami gave him her hand. 

“ Yon sec I’m quite calm. I must have it,” she cried, 
suddenly seizing the paper. 

The fatal words at -once met her eye. “Dumbarton by 
Electric !!’ she uttered, and for a moment stood as if rooted 
to the spot. Thou she tottered, and w'ould have sunk hca- 
vily, but Dexter caught her in hi.s arms and bore her to a 
chair. 

A word or two of explanation, and Aunt Lindsay knew 
the terrible secret. Dexter enforced on ber the need of coii- 
trollirig l;cr own anguish. “ We must now,” he said, “ think 
only of his wife.” 

“ True, true,” sobbed the heroic woman ; “ but — ” 
“Hush! she’s, coming to.” 

A nioan burst from Clara, but it seemed to relievo 
aT 1 escaped her after were lighter and quicker. 

A t length her hands moved as if waving off some dreadful 
phantom, 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured, her eyes still closed, “it’s 
gone ; it s gone now.” She struggled to raise herself. '“I’ve 
had these dreams before--often ; buf they go-~thcy go.” 


• She opened her eyes, and ‘ga^ied round the chamber, at j 
first vaguely, then with a look of baffled wmndcr that chan ged 
to terror. 

“ What’s this?” she cried ; “ not daylight ; not my cham- 
ber ! How you look ! 

Dexter strove to answer. “ Let me entreat — ” 

“ Silence !” she uttered with a shrill imperious accent. 

“ It was a dream, I say.” She rose to her feet, and glared 
at him, then sank poivcrlcssly into the chair, 

A short silence followed. Then Miss Lindsay approached 
and bent over her gently, saying, “ It may not he true.” 

“True, true!” repeated Clara, wu'th meaningless iteration. 

Gradually collecting herself, .she seized again upon the 
word. “True — whiit true? /here; life going its round 
with me ; rest, food, talk, work; that fire burning; and /ic 
engulfed, struggling, lost! True!” And her frantic laugh 
rang peal after peal through tlui rooin. 

Dexter whispered tljc comfort he could not feel. “There 
may be hope.” 

“ Mayf^ she shrieked ; “ there must.” Then the fierce 
voice sank into an imploring wail. “Why, what’s changed? 
There are his hooks, liis very pen, the table he wrote at 
when he escaped from this harcl hard world to a brighter ; 
.and I — I upbraided him. There’s th(5 door by which ho 
entered often without a wclcouu;. O, to see him there now 
— ^to atone, what would I not give !” 

The agonised Avife flung herself upon her knees, and 
groaned, “0, Heaven, let it not be too late — not too late !” ! 

Still she knelt, her hands stretched in a rigid clasp. 

At last they fell by her side, her whole frame relaxed, and 
for a time the icy grief thawed into a gush of tears. 

“Heaven pity her!” prayed Aunt Lindsay. 

Clara rose Avith a quietness that surprised them. “I 
must go now.” 

They were alarmed for her mind, and asked, “Whither?” 

“To knoAv the Avorst,” she answered; “to the raibvay — 
pcrhap.s to Bcotland. I must bo Avith him living; or if-— if 
— ^yes, oven there Avith him — or near him,” she added with a 
shudder; “still mine — still mine!” | 

With tlicso Avords she left the apartment. 

Dexter tliought it better that Clara should be for a time 
alone, .so restrained Miss Lind.say from following. 

“O, ]\D. Dexter,” sobbed ti)C latter, “the train must ' 
have hoeii in long ere this.” 

“ I fear so,” ho replied ; “another train — the express — is 
more than due now. It may bring tidings. I Avill, of course, 
go with Mrs. Liiulsay to the station.” And AvitU a kind 
pressure of Aunt Idudsay’s hand, he left her to procure a 
conveyance. 

When aloTie, Miss Lindsay gave full A’cnt to her tears. 
She read again the di’oadful paragraph. It Avas too decisive 
to admit of doubt. There Avas none as to the identity of the 
boat with DaAud, or that the only persons saved were mem- 
bers of the crow. Then the arrival of the train without him 
put the seal to her misery. 

The wife, shawled and prepared’ to start, had rc-entered so i 
noiselessly that Aunt Lindsay had not time to control ber 
grief. It did not, however, provoke any violent outburst 
from Clara. She asked quietly for Mr. jiextor, and hearing 
that he Avould be back shortly, moved dreamily about tlu; 
room. 

When Aunt Lindsay begged her to sit, she obeyed at 
once; the will to struggle seemed gone. “J am quiet now, 
she said; “I don’t think .HeaA'en Avill take bun till T Jiuvc 
his forgiveness. Often 1 yearned to asir it ; hut, O wretched 
pride! I doubted his ]oA*c--*-thouglit /w should^^speak first; 
and so I waited— waited— gambled Avith death.” 

All was said in the same hushed drean.y tone, as if spoken 
of another. The blow had fiillen, and she lay helpless but 
still. Misery might crush her— it could not shock her again. . 

Aunt Lindsay strove to, divert her sclf-roprbach. 

“O, you’re wrong,” said Clara. “ Let me feol remorse-^ 
feel it to the heart’s core. If I did not suffer, would Heaven 
have mercy?” 
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And rich July, oppressed with ompery, 

Bathes in a flood of gold, and takoth rest . 

By starlight, with low sighs and murmuriiigvS. 

August, queen-regnant, horn unto the throne, 
Holding her state with bland, assured content, 
Gracious and regal-generous, largo of heart. 

September — gentle matron — with sweet eyes 
And a low voice that penetrates, persuades. 

And looks of love, and tender, guiding hands. 

October, with a calm and thoughtful brow. 

But quick decision in the look of him, 

And a great will that may not be gainsaid. 

Sobbing November cometh, veiled in mist, 

And weeps, lamenting o’er the faded earth. 

And then the last — Ooccraher — takes his rank 
Submissive, and conttmted to be old, 

Grateful for uiithought rays of happiness. 

And ever mindful of the lioly time 
That cometh towards the end. 

So they passed on — 

The Months, in long procession, glad to go 
Unto the goal of all things — even to Qt)d. - 

M. J. J. 


PLUM-PUDBING. 

A CHlllSTMAS ESSAY. 

By the author OF “ A SUBALTERN’S STORY.’* 

Chajiles Lamb has immortalised himself by writing a disser- 
tation on Roast-pig. Let me be handed down to posterity 
as the author of a treatise on Plum-pudding. It is impos- 
sible to imagine, in the whole range of cookery, a more 
delicious subject for contemplation. At this festive season 
of the year,*— -I believe festive is the adjective usually ap- 
plied to Christmas, — ^it is more particularly interesting. 
Mum-pudding may he said to be the all-absorbing topic of 
the day ; it is m every body’s mouth ; nothing else wiU go 
down. Peace has been proclaimed ; Parliament is not sit- 
• tmg ; politics ejte voted a bore ; the Persian war is a myth ; 
and plum-pudding and pantomime reign supreme. 


It must not be supposed, however, from this exordium 
that I wish to detract in any way from the acknowledged 
merits of roasted sucking-pig. Nothing can be farther from 
my intention. I share with Elia his amiable weakness, and 
agree with him,' that the flavour of “ crisp, tawny, well- 
watched, not over-roasted, cracTding’'* is incomparable ; but I 
also desire to record niy grateful sense of the surpassing 
excellence of brown, melting, well-made, not under-boiled, 
plum-pudding. 

I institute no invidious comparisons; both dishes have 
the strongest culinary claims to our distinguished consider- 
ation, and a thinking mind will not fail to recognise many 
inestimable properties that they may be said to possess in 
common. Rich, tender, and luscious, each may he regarded 
in its respective course as the ert^me de la erSme of gastro- 
nomical.perfection. The one, like some sweet and touching 
melody, charms ns by its exquisite simplicity ; the other is 
a splendid composition, in which, as in a master-piece of 
Beethoven, a number of discordant and contradictory parts 
are, by tho touch of genius, harmoniously blended together 
into a perfect and delicious whole. ^Tho one is an infant 
that roposcB meekly in its cradle, and appeals to the best 
feelings of our nature in favour of its youth and innocence ; 
the other stands erect upon its axis in conscious dignity, 
and commands our admiration by its noble qualities and 
majestic bearing. In short, one is* nature, tho other art — 
both are beautiful. 

The illustrious Elia records of the fortunate clodhopper, 
who, by burning down his father’s pigsty, originally dis- 
covered the transcendent flavour of roast-pork, that, in his 
first raptures, the showers of blows that were rained upon 
his hcaid and shoulders by his indignant sire were no more 
hooded than if they had been flies. But what was the bru- 
tal joy of the ignorant Bo-bo compared to the intellectual 
transports of the gifted creature who first perfected a plum- 
pudding? I regret to say, that, notwithstanding the most 
diligent research, I have been unable to ascertain the name 
of its primary compoundpr, or I should have wished to em- 
balm tho memory of such a national benefactor in the ap- 
propriate pages of the National Magazine. Whoever tho 
philanthropic inventor may have been, he or rfie, — ^for it is 
only just to give the fair sex the benefit of the interesting 
doubt, — is entitled to the highest rank among those who 
have rendered themselves famous in culinary Mstory, from 
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the ingeiiious cook of Marshal Saxe, who, -when the gar- 
rison was hotly besieged, made thirty-two different dishes 
out of a pair of liis master’s leather breeches, to the benevo- 
lent nobleman who gave to the world, through Messrs. Lea 
and Perrin, the original recipe for Worcestershire Sauco-*^ 

' But it is not as a work of art alone that 1 wish to con- 

template a plum-pudding. I claim for my theme a higher 
purpose than the mere gratification of the appetite; and jiro- 
pose to treat it not only in a gastronomical, but also in a 
national, conmaercial, geographical, statistical, social, and 
moral sense. 

First, however, lot mo look at it in the same matter-of- 
fact way that Peter Bell looked at the primrose : 

** A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to 
And it was nothing more/* 

Whether Wordsworth’s hero would have surveyed a pud- 
ding with the same calm indiffertmeo as he did the wild 
flower, it is not my business to inquire. At all events, let 
, me do so, as becomes the dignity of an essayist, and view 
rny subject simply as a pudding — a plum-pudding, and “no- 
thing more.” 

Boil it well. And hero let it be understood that I am 
not speaking of a common every-day amalgamation of flour 
and raisins, recommended in cookery-books as “light and 
wholc.soine but that delicious combination of 

Sugar and spico 

And all that’s nice,” | 

lliat comes, like Christmas, only once a year, — the brandy- 
blazing, blue-buriiiug, holly-crownetl, royal British plum- 
pudding I Let no cook, whether plain or othenvisC, ap- 
proach her annual task without a duo sense of the respon- 
sibility of the undertaking. her reflect upon the awful 
consequences of any disproportion in the ingredients, or 
want of skill in their preparation. A whole family may 
bo plunged into agonies of dyspepsia and lieart-burniiig by 
her carelessness. Well made, a plum-pudding is like mercy 
— “ it blossctli him that gives and him that takes ill made, 

it is the ; — ^no matter ; I hope the reader may never 

ex])erienco the sensation. 

It is a purely indigenous production, and arrives at per- 
fection nowhere but in England. The foreign artist who 
rashly attempts its composition, produces cither a crude 
I unwholesome ina.ss, as hard and indigestible as a Dutch 

I cheese, or a floating chaos of plums and suet, served up, ye 

gods ! in a soup-turecn. And it not only requires an English 
cook, but an English digestion. Continental stomachs, ac- 
customed to “ airy Nothings,” like omelettes and souflits, 
are utterly incapable of dealing with such substantial con- 
fectionery. No, no ; plum-pudding is a purely national dish, 
and fairly represents the national character.^ Decked with 
evergreen, and wreathed in flame, with its treasures col- 
lected from every part of the world, it is a lit emblem of 
Morrie England. Flourishing and powerful, rich, solid, and 
hospitable, it welcomes its friends, and disagrees with its 
enemies ; a firm ally and benefactor to those who treat it 
with moderation, and respect; a formidaVde foe to such as 
abuse its goodness and trifle with its power. 

Again, in a commercial point of view, what a vast im- 
petus must be given to trade, homo and foreign, wholesale 
and retail, by the manufacture of plum-pudding ! When 
we consider that there n^re nearly thirty millions of inha- 
bitants in those islands, and allowing at a most moderate 
average one pudding for every ten persons, it is almost 
awful to think that three million plum-puddings ai’e con- 
sumed on Christmas Day in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
immensity of the idea is positively^ appd ling. Why, if they 
were all rolled into one enormous ball, it would cause an 
eclipse^ of the moon. Imagine, if you can, the shiploads of 
raisins and currants,* the shopfuls of bread, the granaries of 
flour, the tons of suet, the pyramids of eggs, the hecatombs 
ol candied orangi^polrl, the showers of spice, the mountains 

* Vide label oa bottle. 


of sugar, the avalanches of salt, the seas of brandy, the acres 
of cloth, the miles of string, necessary to produce three mil- 
lion plum-puddings I The mere enumeration almost takes 
one’s breath away. If plum-puddings were taxed or pro- 
hibited in any way, a general bankruptcy must ensue, both 
at home and abroad. France, Spain, Portugal, the Ionian 
Islands, Java, the West Indies, Ceylon, Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire ; the baker, the butcher, the miller, the poulterer, the 
grocer, the. confectioner, the fruiterer, the wine-merchant, 
the draper, — all are concerned in the concoction of the family 
pudding, to say nothing of the doctdl:, who ususdly makes 
his appearance next day. 

Apart from its culinary excellence and commeieial im- 
portance, what pleasant associations are connected with 
plum-pudding I What a succession of happy family-meet- 
ings rise up before us, as we call to mind the various Chrisf- 
nias-diunors we have eaten t Jtnd if these bright vision.s 
of the past are occasionally dimmed by the recx^lection of a 
disagreeable ordeal, proscribed as a corrootive measure by 
the functionary last mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
the others only shine out the more brilliantly by the con- 
trast. But I am growing sentimental ; and plum-puddiiig 
poetic^y treated was not included in my programme. 

Can there be a more thorough embodiment of sociality 
and good fellowship ? Whoever heard of low spirits and 
plum-pudding? or ill-temper and plum-pudding? or any 
thin^eiso in connection with plum-pudding but hearty good- 
will and kind feeling? Directly his jolly brown face is un- 
covered, winking and blinking his hundred 03*08 with fun 
and merriment, aifd cracking his fat sides with richness «'iiid 
hospitalit3', every 03*0 brightens, every heart warms; Dick 
and Harry nod kindly to each other, and forget their little 
differences over a glass of wine ; the old people at the ends 
of the table look round with aflbetionate pride at the merry 
faces about them ; and every body is pleased and happy. 

But I am verging on the poetical again ; let roc be calm 
as I approach my moral. 

“ J’lum-pudding with a moral I” exclaims the reader. 
Wliy not V There are sermons in stones. A geologist will 
hold fortli for hours over a pebble. Hamlet picks up u skull, 
and preaches whole pages upon it. .Let my text be a plum- 
pudding, — an infinitely more cheerful subject, it must bo 
admitted, than Yoriclc’s cclobratcd head-piece. There can- 
not he a more perfect illustration of the vanity of human 
affairs than a plum-pudding. To-day it makes its appear- 
ance in all the pride of youth and beauty — the observed of 
all observers, “ the cynosure of neighbouring to-mor- 

row it is fried. Alas, what a falling-off is there ! The next 
day the sad but wholesome truth is forced upon our minds, 
that Ave cannot cat our pudding and have it. Well, Avell, 
such is life. It is onl3" a plum-pudding I J. II. L. 


CHARADE. 

Br T. K, llEKVEY. 
[Solution in tlie ensuing Number.] 


All, my First !— a little space 
Sweep the ages from its face ! 

From its covers shake the dust, — 

From its clas pings clear the rust I 
’Neath the faded feuees thin 
Let us catch the soul within ! — 
Through the dimness, through the stain, 
Let us SCO tliee as thou art, 

Picture of some teeming brain ? 

Record of some grieving heart ? — 

Let us learn how ancient thought 
At this altar prayed or wrought ! 

What dead limner left behind 
This old cop3r of a mind ? 

Give thy message, stern or gay, 

From some grave dug far away I 
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Tells it of the midnight toil 
AVasted with the wasting oil, 

Months of musing— maybe years, 

].)ays of dreaming— haply tears. 

Love tliat strove, and love that strayed, 

* Hopes that strengthened, fe^s that stayed. 
Burning longings, doubtings* cold, 

Fancies young and feelings old, 

Soaring wishes, failing wing, 

That helped perchance to make this thing?— ^ 
All the bubbles blijwn and burst 
' In the bir£h-time of my First ? 

Boots not by what Muses nurst 

To its fulness- grew my First I 

Boots not, if its web were wove 

Out of learning, out of love J 

Boots not, if it keep within 

Tale of sorrow, trace of sih f 

Whatsoe’er the sense or thought 

O’er my.First that ruled and wrought, i,. 

In its cradle, warped and worn, 

Hath my Second since been bom, — 

Near its Ufe-fount, drained and dried, 

Hath my Second lived and died. 

JIow ho revelled — how he wrought 
In that ancient house of thought I 
Like to thought, still boring through 
All the cells in which he grew ! 

Bringing down the rotten walls, 

Laying waste the lonely halls, 

Iluffling ’mid the rifled breast, 

Browling in the empty chest, * 

Groping, blind, the lamps about 
Where the lights had long been out. 

Making life where life was dead, 

AVoking up the weary head, 

Creeping to tlie silent heart, 

Stirring by the stagnant river, 

Taking Time’s unhandsome port 
Where the clock had stepped for ever I— 
Breaker of the broken shrine ! 

Miner in the wasted mine 1 
Bookless reveller ! — feeder foul ! 

Bobber of the robber-ghoul ! 

Spoiler in the home that nursed 
All the fancies of my First, 

For an hour that First shall ho 
Bcscued from the moth and thee ! 

Ah, my First ! — a little space 
Sweep the ages from its face ! 

Fj'om its covers shake the dust, 

From its claspings clear the rust ! 

TiCt not all the tears and toil. 

Wasted with the wasting oil, 

All the pantings, all the pain, 

If they loere, have been in vain ! — 

Though a fount of thought bo dry, 

I^ot its issues catch the sky ! 

Though the mine was closed of old, 

Sliow the gom, and pass the gold I 
Lot not some poor glmst complain 
Of a passion poured in vain, 

Mourning*o’er its second self 
Hoad upon this collin-sholf ! 

— By my fifty-student power, 

Tlius I wake it for an hour : — 

Whatsoe’er thy wit or worth, 

Buried prophet, come thou forth, 

In thy grave-clothes, dust and damp, 

To the glimpses of t^he lamp ! — 

■ So it is, my First appears 
Once in many weary years. 


Ah, the patriarch well might sing, 
Would, ray foe liad done this thing I 
If the doer poured his soul 
Only — only for my Whole. 

Well ! — I prize it not myself ; — 
Carry it back to its coffin-shelf I 
Lay it up in its ancient dust ! 

Bind its clasps with the rivet rust ! — 
I forbid not, o’er my First 
Though my Second work its worst. 
Let it vox no more my soul I 
It hath made that soul awai'O, 

Like my Second, so my Whole 
May feed on sorry fare. 


A AVORD ABOUT CHRISTMAS BAY. 

ADDUKSSED TO DINEBS-OUT. 


; I SAT musing a few evenings since in my old arm-chair ; 
and whilst picturing to myself certain aparkling orbs, epr- 
: tain lustrous pearls on Bruidical boughs, and certain glitter- 
ing corals reclining on beds of variegated holly (with all of 
which I was so soon to become intimately connected), 1 fell 
into a trance. 

Methought the spirit of one of the “Brothers Chceryblo’’ 
stood before me. It was “ Brother Charles.” Kyeiiig me 
graciously. Brother C. spoke as follows : “ Gentle sir, I have 
been reading your thoughts. You are going out on Christmas 
Bay, as usual, to enjoy yourself. I know all about it. 

'Angels ever bright and fiEiii’’ — 

and all that sort of thing, eh ? together with certain little 
amiable performances 

' Under the blossom that hangs on the bough'— 

ch? Ha, ha I Very good. But listen: 

“As Christmas Bay is a day of rejoicing to you and to 
all who are blessed with Iriends, just remember the wants 
of those who are without the means of enjoyment, and also 
destitute of friends. They have eyes, and can sec what is 
going forward in the way of preparations for feasting. Hun- 
gry stomachs too have tlicy, exciting them to taste tho luxur 
ries on which they gaze. Nor will their ears fail to detect . 
the merry peals of laughter that will ring tlirough our fes- 
tive halls. Think of this, and tell your friends of it. If you 
cannot make all the world happy, as you are, you can each 
take a share in the good work, and cause many an indi- 
vidual heart to leap for joy. As you will all dine out scot- 
firee, just put by what it would have cost you liad you dined 
at home, and immediately distribute it in well-timed acts 
of charity. There are plenty of deserving objects to bo 
found, and many to whom roaat beef and plum-pudding 
have long been a dead letter. Search them out ; thou shall 
you and every friend oryoiuna dine with a keener relish, — 
plum-pudding and custard being in increased demand and 
vociferously encored , he said, and, smiling sweetly, van- 
ished. AV. Kipp. 


CONTENTS OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBEK, 

To WHICH THK PRRSEKT SHEET IB A SUPPLEMENT. 


ENQRAVINGS. 

Millais* Picture of th« •• Kescue.'* {Full Page.) 
Vf. Hunt's Picture—** Good Dog!” 

The Home : Now Design fbr a Sitmmcr-lioiiso. 

CONTRIBU-flONS. 


Millais and the Pre-Uaphaelitos. « r . „ « 

Christmas Day divided between Two Worlds. Py Leioh Hunt. 
The Nursling ; a Poem. By “ V," Author of 1 aul I’Ciioll, 

How we spent ChiistiriRS at Upton Court. 

A few Words from the JEditors of the National Maoazink. 

A Painter’s Revenge. By Siuhlky Bkooks. Being the opening 
Chapters of a Continuous Tale. 

The Ups and Downs of Christmas. By Da. DORA-N. 

The Homo : CJirlstmas. 

„ Tho Canary, our Household Bird. By W. Kmn. 

„ Crystal Palaces for. By Shirlev Hidbbrd. 

,, Design for a Summer-house (deserihed.) 










THE KIOSK, "LALLA BOOKH,^ 



And M delicate and fair 

As the white Jaemlne-iiowers they wear. 
Hath Yemen in her bliaaful clime; 

Who, lulled in cool Kioak or bower, 
Before the mirrors count the tiiiil, 

And grow still lovelier every h<^r. 
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THB Kiosk, “LAlLA KGOKH.'* 3Y F, WYkUBD. 

M Gla1f|r6>» 

If we speak of the languor, the, luxuiy^ ati4 the HiHf-phetic 
atinos}>here that hatigsf over the itc^e of Mr, w^bKtd's pic- 
ttiroj and i5f the feikStfefh chittactet of the beauty bf Its^occu- 
pahts^ ata bUt, .ltt other words, doing jui^tice to the work 
as an illustration to MdOre’S ridhly-elaborajed pdem. Both 
deal with artificialisfed liaturb ; and Art, in the tcry abun- 
dance and variety of its resources, coin afford to unbend oc- 
casIoUally its severer grasp, and dally with the toys of time 
in an linekacting spirit. 


MILLAIS AND THE PEE-KAPHAELITES. 

(Seceua Paper.] 

TitB bro^ imfulseS out of ^liich the ne^f^ sbliool originated 
have been described ih thb foregoing Number. Let us con- 
sider who were the actual prc-KaphaeliteS who became the 
model bf the brethren:*’ Wo have sketched their history 
in our paper on Schools of Art.” Speaking generally, they 
were the men who broke au^ay from the degenerate Greek 
pattern-drawing, and gradually developed Italian art un- 
til it became perfected in the hands of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael. Ail those three great painters, 
especially the last, whoso treatment was more imivorsal 
than that of Michael Angelo, and more perfect than that of 
» Leonardo, stamped their own manner upon painting; and 
those wiio followed were inclined to emulate the great mas- 
ters. Thus, after Raphael’s time, a certain degree of man- 
neriem returned to the §;phools of art. The men before 
J^phaol studied from nature ; they wore not masters, but 
a succession of students contiUually labouring to bring out 
the foiTus, the action, and the expression of D«ature. Des- 
perately earnest; they succeeded more and more ; each was 
enabled to odd something to the general stock, and to be- 
queath it to his successors. It is prbbablo that Giotto and 
Raphael were men of almost identical genius ; but Giotto 
was a shephord-boy, who had only Cimabue for liis master ; 
Raphael was the son of a painter, the pupil of a very grace- 
ful artist, and member of a circle of great men. The interval 
between Giotto and Raphael was a succession of struggles ; ! 
the history of the time was eventful ; and it may be re- i 
marked in passing, that art has never assumed an extremely 
vigorous and animated condition save in periods of eventful 
history. 

The old pre-Eapliaelites, then, were essentially the pu- 
pils of nature. The excessive diiHculty of art arises mainly, 
though by no meaqs exclusively, from the incessant changes 
of form in every animated model ; it demands a mass of ac- 
cumulated observation, experience, and practice, before art 
can bo brought to A perfect trfcatment of form. It takes 
many generations to make one perfect student ; and in the 
studies of the old prc-Eapliaelites we find as many examples 
of ^iiure aS of success. Their works are a succession of 
labours, in which beauty is corffetantly gaining the victory 
oyer deformity ; but the deformities remain, though to a 
diminishing degree, xpingling wlth the beauties. Now sup- 
posing such a school ta*be chosen as an example, nothing 
can be more natural than to take it as sUch 15 the concrete, 
to^cept ail its characteristics in thCf lump, S^i<bAo^copy its 
deformities as well as its beauties: This tondoney ^ould 
be strengthen^ ifn powerful critio should arise, the positive 
quwios of wJiose genius would, incline him to appreciate 
highly ^ahtteS'of the pre-!l^phaeUte painters; v^hilst 
1^8 peculiar d^cieuclea wpuld cause him to leave unnoticed 
the org^c dcfbpts of that school; and this is precisely the 
fact v^th reg^d to the '|uost,power^l critic in aft who ap- 

Holmwi Hmtf, aod tfio 
test of were lising Into noUoe. Mr. fioskin 

has given ppivets of, description, 

and abottndingitt evidences of bbscitatioh ofnatureinOveiy 


aspect, with the one mosi; remarkable exception of animated 
brgihfc life. Ho may bo said t6 have supplied all that 
Lebrun could not; but entirely to hdve Omitted Lebfdti ; k 
serious oinisiiiOn for the man #h6^6 ^itihga Constitute a 
guide to the new school of hl|tbncal painting. 

The problem practically tilken np by in% hioderti ptC- 
Eaphaelites was further confused by the ve^ imperfect 
viete entertained of “ the ideal” in aft, which fiaii hithetto 
been generally Supposed to be an abstraction divorced from 
nature— something different from nature. WC Chall pro- 
bably take occasion to show how totally delusive this theory 
I is j how completely tlio ideal is a matter of fact, and how, 
as a mdtter of fact, it has been pursued by the ^eatest ar- 
I tists of any time,— by Homer, Phidias; LiicrCtiiis, Raphael, 
Ariosto, sLakospeare, Rossini, Monti, or Maolisc. Misled, 
however, by the common notior^|^that the ideal was some- 
thing abstracted from, and almost opposed to nature; the 
British pre-Ilai^peliteB, in Seeking to emulate the oatnest- 
ness of nature-study, and the truth of the paihterS belbro 
Raphael’s day, deliberately stamped their copy with thd 
crudities and the deformities of their originals, and thui 
avoided that ideal which is the essential condition of Sym- 
metrical art. ' 

Our pre-Raphaolites aimed at something like the exact- 
ness of the photograph in copying nature as it iS seen Con- 
centrated to the view by the framework of the picture. Ear- 
nestness of expression and the most absolute imitation of 
nature constitute the chief principles of the School j and 
these they sought to carry out in composition and colour- 
ing. The colouring of their drapery was studiously positive ; 
the tints were such as might be seen, say, in a stun when 
viewed close under the eyes by a strong light. Since they 
chose subjects in which ” earncstnes.s” could be exhibited, 
their countenances were wont to bo sad, while tlieTorms 
were meagre and often unhealthy, the outline and the colour-' 
ing harsh. Now the spectator of a sceno flover has the op 
portunity of viewing each colour point-blank; an infinite 
variety of light modifies tints, softens tlio contrasts, and ob- 
scures the outline. So far the pictures of the pre-Raphaelites 
were untrue ; but in other respects the close study of nature 
imparted a certain vividness of reality* which was new to 
the visitors of our exhibitions. One of the fii*st pictures by 
Millais which attracted notice was taken from Keat$* “ Eve 
of St. Agnes.” It was a group at supper. A churlish Voilet 
was invidiously kicking a cur ; and the most conspicubue 
object in the picture was the vigorous leg stretched across 
in front at the end of the table. It is certainly possible that 
such an object might bo so seen for an instant, but it would 
not dwell on the memory ; and by tho strictest rules of art, 
it should not be immortalised in the painted memory of 
picture. The expressions, however; of tho faces were od- ' 
niirable ; the story was clearly told ; tho men and^omen 
were like real guests at a supper-table ; and the paiiubr was 
recognised as a rising student of first-rate powers. 

By the time Millais had arrived at painting the picture of 
I “ The Huguenot” (1852), his experience amj^ the demands of 
I his own just taste had compelled him to*concur in practice 
with masters long before his time. He had found out that 
grotesqueness of form, tile result of weakness or imperfec- 
tion in the individual or his J)arents, is not essential to tho 
truth in the hjunan figure or expression ; but tliat, on tho 
contrary, such personal peculiarities (|isguiso tho truth. HO 
had found out that it is not'th©’ duty, of the painter to plahO 
in, eqidal prominencwevoiy^thfoad in a carpet and every 

brickbat in a wall, *lhough for iho time that a painter Is 
looking at each it may be the centre of liis attention. HO 
had also found out, perhaps by experimentid observarioh] 
that when well-made men and women, with ^ healthy rniim 
,and fully-devclopod hearts; are" under the influencO of strb<lj| >. 
^emotion, their action is always graceful, and' their figuti^' 
most usually combine in a graceful , composition. Thb Offset . 
of this self-training was Seen in a picture wHi^h 
a departme f^tom the pictoriar dogma, of the 
imhool. In ^*The fiuj^enot” the ohiof fbree of thb liglit Ivha 
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thrown upon the two figures. Although the garden-wall 
under which they stood, and the foliage, were painted with 
care and minuteness, they were not thrust painfully on the 
spectator. A very simple action perfectly told the story. 
A young man of earnest, sober, somewhat stern, yet not 
ungentle countenance, is taking his leave of a fair giii. 
She is .leaning towards him, and tying round his arm a 
white handkerchief, while her face is turned up to his with 
an expression of endearing entreaty. The young man folds 
her to him with one hand, while with the other lie is draw- 
ing away the handkerchief which she is fastening upon 
him. It is the eve of St. Bartholomew ; the girl desires that 
her lover shall pass for a royalist and a good Catholic : he 
^ loves her for the wish, he deplores tlio pain she is about to 
sufier; but his loyalty as a gentleman, his conscience as the 
upholder of a faith, forbid his yielding. Every complicated 
feeling that either could undergo in such a situation is 
brought out by the simplest traces of expression in the fea- 
tures, and the simplest action of the two towards each other. 
The picture is worth more now that the repute of the artist 
is established ; but, indeed, the value is not to be gauged in 
money. As a design, it is perfect ; the execution is powerful ; 
and it was at once seen from it that the promising student 
had become a master. 

The picture of “ Ophelia,” which appoai'cd in the same 
year, has been much criticised. Ophelia was represented as 
she had thrownhersclfinto the water, floating on the stream 
to her death, and singing as she floated. The character is 
one of the most perfect, and at the same time what is called 
the least ideal, of all in Shakespeare. Ophelia is a straight- 
forward, loving, downright girl, presenting in the compo- 
sition of the tragedy the exact antithesis to the abstract 
idealisor, whose refinements wander beyond the verge of 
1‘oason. She seeks refuge out of the perplexities which he so 
suddenly thrusts upon her by cutting short her life ; having, 
however, in herself nothing melancholy or deadly. Millais 
took this view of her, but carried it to excess in his treat- 
ment. Oplielia migiit have been shown as the simple, 
kindly, unintellectual nature, without converting her into 
a mere buxom girl. She has walked in courts, and is by no 
means a dairymaid. Nevertheless there arc some beautiful 
suggestions in the picture. There is truth in the face, vacant 
of every expression except a gentle and almost cheerful 
sweetness. The distrauglit maiden gazes up to the flowers 
and the birds as she floats by them, carolling to her death in 
only a half-consciousness of her own plight. The positiun of 
the body, with the head sinking hack and the legs sinking 
yet lower, is exactly true to the attitude of one who floats 
passively on the water. The light dress floating in front 
coincides with the surface of the water, gently swelling at 
the motion, the whjte texture darkened by the Avatery space 
beneath it. In like manner, the spray above, the flowers 
scattered on the stream, the glaring light, were all copied 
from nature as they would be in the photograph, if that 
could give colour and the unhlurred appearance of motion. 
Only hero and there, perhaps, the hand of man, which takes 
60 many years to discipline, has been a little too stubborn 
or too heavy for the light lines and sharp angles of na- 
ture, and the green wafe occasionally too green for aerial per- 
spective. 

In the following year the principal picture was The 
Order ofBelease,” though it was not alone, even in merit. 
There were also “The Cavalier,” a picture forming the coun- 
terpart of “The Huguenot,” and representing the daughter of 
Protestant rebels in this country bringing food to a cavalier 
hid in a tree “ The Woodman’s Daughter,” a little girl 
humbly courting the proud son of her father’s |prd ; and the 
“ Beiurn of the Dove to the Ark,” the bird caressed by two 
females of the floating household. The women in this pic- 
ture were SQid to be dressed in their bed-clothes, so scant 
and lank wos thsir white costume. It exhibited the traits 
of the pro-Eaphaellte school in spiritualities, exactly as the 
hirsier perspective, and neglect of composition, 
in ^^The Woodman’s Daughter,” retained many of the bald 




and dry cliaracters which the pre-Baphaelites seemed to 
id^tify with nature ; whilst in composition, in story, as well 
as in the marvellous fidelity of the forest-dell and its carpet 
of dried leaves, “ The Cavalier” was as perfect as any thing 
Millais has produced. 

I “ The Order of Eelease,” however, stands amongst his 
Ipghest works, and it has now been rendered familiar to the 
public by means of engravings. It is one of those subjects 
in the treatment of which Millais has wholly escaped from 
the poverty and incompleteness of the pre-Baphaehte style, 
while rejecting the untruth which in art is misnamed the 
ideal. He has laid hold of his subject, and has sought to 
produce that and that alone. A Highlander, who had been 
out with the Pretender, had been captured and locked up in 
prison ; his wife had set forth from their distant home, bare- 
footed, to petition that he might be given up to her : her 
devotion had obtained its reward ; and the picture repre- 
sents her coming to the door of the prison with the order of 
release. The painter has brought out the dominant spirit 
of the scone by a matter-of-fact transcription of natural 
traits. The character of the order is signified by the care of 
the gaoler to scrutinise it once more just as ho is releasing 
the wounded man from the iron door; the soldier-gaoler 
himself, however, is but a piece of furniture, his body half 
hidden by the door, round which his arm just comes, his 
face hidden as he looks down upon the order. The hus- 
band, exhausted by his wounds and sufferings, conscious 
only of his rescue, hides his face contentedly in the bosom 
of his wife. She receives the man in her open anus, her 
countenance beaming with a contained delight ; while one 
hand holds over her husband’s shoulder the order of release, 
and the other supports a child tlu'ee or four years old, whom 
she has carried on her long journey, and who hangs upon 
her in the lifeless posture of deep sleep. There is a diall- 
ing touch of poetry in the primrose that has fallen from the 
cliild’s hand, and that tells of God’s world without in that 
place of gloom. There is the same minutest finish in all the 
details. Many have complained that the woman is not suf- 
ficiently elevated in her expression, — that the man is too 
listless, — the child evidently too heavy for the woman’s 
arms. This is, in eflect, a complaint that the subject was 
not another subject, that the picture did not portray some 
ideal angel bringing succour to a hero unoppressed by his 
sufferings — an angel, too, who should have been able to carry 
a child on a long journey Avithout letting it show signs of 
the fatigue against which the singleness and fixity of her 
own purpose liad strengthened her. lu short, the objections 
of the critics have served to show the more emphatically 
the truth and completeness of the painter’s story. 

Last year the subjects exhibited by Millais were varied, 
and were calculated to display the full powers of the artist. 
There wore five pictures : “ The Peace concluded, 1850,” 
“ The Portrait of a Gentleman,” “ L’Knfant du Regiment,” 
“Autumn Leaves,” and “ The Blind Girl.” All these must 
bo too fresh in the recollection of the reader to need de- 
scription ; for even those who did not themselves visit the 
Exhibition, greedily examined the notices of the contempo- 
rary journals.. “ The Portrait of a Gentleman” was but the 
miniature of a small child. “L’Enfant du Regiment” was 
a miniature piece of still-life, — a young cliild sleeping on a 
tomb under a covering of soldiers* clothes thrown upon it 
by some friendly hands. “ Autumn Leaves” is a group of 
young girls in a garden, sweeping up the dead leaves ; a 
very powerful exercise in the autumnal-evening effect, with 
its broad sky and dark heavy hedges. The piece was not a 
design, but a study — an exact transcript of an actual scene ; 
the figmes, of course; being portraits. It is ^essential to bear 
this distinction in mind, because it anticipates certain re- 
marks which would be likely to escape from the spectator’s 
lips at the first glance. In “ The Declaration of Peace” the 
young wife clings to her soldier-husband, assured that he 
will not be snatched away from her again for the wars. 
Her countenance presents a picture of emotions which oould 
at that particular season be appreciated with peculiar keen. 
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ness; and Millais, who can give snch exact imprint of every 
feeling that passes over the countenance, supplied abundant 
material for the scrutiny of his admirers. Some also he 
gave for the scrutiny of his censors. It struck us, for in- 
stance, that the stem unprepossessing face of the man 
hardly merited the devotion lavished upon it by the woman. 
Perhaps Mr. Millais meant to show that woman’s love is 
spontaneous, and asks no requital ; if so, he succeeded. 

“ The 31ind Girl” was, however, the picture that con- 
centrated upon itself the largest amount of critical inquiry. 
It was disfigured by a serious mistake ; the double rainbow 
in the distance exhibited a gradation of colours the same in 
both arches, whereas the order in the one should have been 
reversed in the other. This is a remarkable instance of the 
way in which the most exact observers of nature can bo 
caught tripping. In the foreground, upon a bank by the 
side of a roadway, sits a blind beggar-girl ; a young com- 
paiiion sits by her side, and turns back to watch the ap- 
proaching storm, with the rainbow beyond. The sightless 
girl sits feding the atmosphere with upraised face and ex- 
panded features, her hands hanging loosely by her sides. 
No group could more completely •express the contrast be- 
tween the mode of action which sight imparts and the man- 
ner in which the deprivation of that sense loosens the atti- 
tude. The scenery is on a par with this perfect piece of 
painting. A broken range of common rises in rather a steep 
lull towards the distance; a few animals grazing on it mark 
by their diminishing size the real expanse ; while the tints 
alone mark in their changing facets the endless diversity of 
the surface. Gerard Dow could scarcely have equalled the 
exact reality of the detail. He would have declared that 
the face and action of the poor blind girl belonged to a grade 
of art which he could never reach. 


THE BROOK. 

By the author OF “ MR. ARLE.” 

IM Fivk Cuaptbbs.— Chain I. 

“ Do you love her ?” 

‘‘I cannot conceive any possible right you have to ques- 
tion me.” 

“ Does she love you ?” 

*‘The more she has favoured mo with her confidence 
the loss likely I shall be to break it.” 

“ Answer me, Edward, or, by Heaven, you shall repent. 
Do you moan to ask her to bo your wife ?” 

“ On that point your question is premature ; I have not 
yet made up my own mind. You see, my good fellow, there 
are objections to such a step.” 

“ Heaven grant me patience !” 

“ Ay, I think you need it,” was returned sneeringly. 

The two men parted : the last speaker to open a little 
gate at which he had arrived, and walk jauntily up a 
trim garden, gay and glowing with autumn flowers fired by 
autumn-afternoon sunshine ; the taller and older man to 
walk with an even pace up the steep village-street, giving 
many a kindly salutation to those he passed upon his way. 

When they had both disappeared, a woman came from be- 
.hind the lime-tree near which they had paused, and stepped 
somewhat stealthily over the yellow fallen loaves till she 
stood in the open road. Then she. shaded her eyes fVom 
the sunshine, and looked up the West Street for moment 
before she entered a house standing opposite the 'one with 
the gay garden. 

At a window, looking out upon a more retired side of this 
gard^, in at which peeped late roses ^d luxuriant myrtle- 
boughs, a girl sat at work, — a g^rl who was beautiful after a 
certain almost childish fashion, whose face was perhaps the 
more attractive from its provoking imperfections. She bent 
over her work with knitted brow and a flerce eagerness, 
the short upper lip of her restless mouth curling scornfully 
as she listened to the remarks of a hard-featured elderly 
woman who sat by the table. 


«• 

" You will spoil your frock, if you draw your thread I 
through with such a twitch every time,” remarked the 
latter. 

The young girl was trimming the sleeve of a dark staff- 
gown, and her Angers looked the fairer from contrast with 
her dark-hued work. She raised her head sharply, and has- 
tily strove to rearrange her hair, hanging somewhat dis- 
ordered over her flushed cheek. She had beard the opening 
and closing of the house-door. When some one entered the 
room, she saw who, first by a sidelong look from under her 
eye-lashes; then, after a slight bow of recognition, bent 
lower over her work, her face very expressive of disappoint, 
ment. 

“ Linda, you arc not too busy to shako hands with Mr. ^ 
Salford,” her aunt said, having herself greeted that gentle- 
man with grim cordiality. 

Mr. Salford took a chair close to Linda, and held out his 
hand, bending low over that shyly or unwillingly extended 
to him. “ It is a beautiful afternoon, Miss WCod,” he re- 
marked to the elder lady. “It is a shame to bo in the house. 

I have been for a long walk, and enjoyed it uncommonly, 
even though my companion was not so amusing a one as I 
should have chosen.” 

“ You don’t often walk, I think,” remarked Miss Wood. 

“ Why no ; but my horse is lame. Calton joined mo. 

Ho is a tremendous walker ; so wo went further than I in- 
tended — all the way to Highford.” 

“ It is a long time since we have seen Mr. Calton,” Miss 
Wood observed ; and Linda’s head bent lower as Mr. Salford 
glanced at her curiously. 

“ Miss Linda, I want to look at the foliage of that rose 
your father was describing the other day ; I think I have 
one like it at my place. Will you show it me?” he asked. 

Miss Wood said, “ Go, Ethelinda ; you haven’t been out 
to-day.” 

“ I don’t care to go,” Linda said pettishly. 

“ You said you wanted a walk,” her aunt remarked. 

“ And you said that I must Anish off my frock, because 
I had notliing else At to wear, and the weather was getting 
too cold for muslins,” Linda rejoined maliciously. 

“ It is a pity the weather should ever be too cold foJ 
muslins,” Mr. Salford said ; “ nothing is so pretty for young 
ladies. Miss Linda, put away your work, pray ; it isn’t At 
work for such Angers,” ho added in a whisper. 

“ My Angers often do harder work than this, Mr. Salford, 

I can assure you. Let mo see ; they have even — ” 

“ Linda, put away your work and go into the garden ; 
don’t make Mr. Salford wait any longer.” Miss Wood spoke 
with decision. 

“ Mr. Salford’s time isn’t as precious as mine, aunt, or 
he wouldn’t spend it as ho does. He doesn’t give music- 
Icssons to little children, or teach the usual branches of an 
English education, or turn old dresses to make them look 
like new, or do any thing useful,” Linda said, as she rose 
and began collecting her work together with groat delibera- 
tion; Mr. Salford looking more amused than displeased. 
Miss Wood smiled, and called her niece a foolish child. 

Linda left the room ; hunted up her oldest gardon-Lat 
and a much-worn shawl, put them on, and returned to the 
parlour. 

“ I am ready, Mr. Salford,” she said, and cast a naischiov- 
ous look at her aunt, who glanced up in consternation. 

: The hat was battered, its ribbons faded ; but Linda’s arch 

smile was so brilliant, that her face looked only the more 
bewitching from under the shabby head-gear, and the old 
shawl was thrown on with careless grace. 

Mr. Salford followed her through the cool shady h«Il*^ 
adorned with casts from the best statues, and many ouripai- 
ties, modem and antique, and largo enough to be vaitlj out 
of keeping with any thing else in the tiny house—to the g^r. 
den-door. 

This garden was a marvel of the neighbourhood, a very 
well of beauty and fragrance. Its high ^alls were ecreeneid 
by laurels, up which climbed Chiiia roses which covered 
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ftem with hloom during many months. It lay quite open 
to the south-west, looked over a small orchard, separated 
from it by a green slope, to a distant hill — the one hill of 
thp neighbourhood, save that up which the village crept. 
Through the rich pasture-lands and round the base of this 
hill flowed a brook, shallow now, — for the summer had been 
hot and dry, — ^but sometimes deep, always dark and sluggish. 

“ Y^our father’s garden is cfu'tainly the most perfect in 
the neighbourhood,” said Mr. Salford. 

lie is very fond of gardening. Which is the rose 3'ou 
want to see, — this, the Acidale, or the Lady Alice Peel ? — I 
don’t remember. Is it this — the Opliirio ?” Linda questioned 
in a business-like way. 

“I don’t remember quite either. I must look at them all. 

^ There are more in that walk, aren’t tlioj*e ?” 

Yes. It is a ])ity my fallier is not at home ; he would 
immediately remember which you mean. This frcshlj’’- 
plantcd one — is this it?” 

“ Indeed I can’t say. Can’t you make out the name ?” 
And he bent his head down so close tliat his cheek almost 
touched her hair ; for she wore her old hat carried over her 
arm now, the evening was so mild. Her head was imme- 
diatelj" lifted up. 

“I have never been down this ju’ctty ])ath. Docs it lead 
through the orchard ?” Mr. Salford inquired. 

Yes ; and thei'o arc no roses thci'o,” Ijinda said de- 
lnurcl3^ 

But I should like to try it. You must show me the 
way ; then there will be roses there, 1 fancy.” 

They ■went on side by sid(;. Linda assuming all the dig- 
nity of which her childlike figure and manner Avero capable. 

“ Shall you go to our autumn ball V” bo asked her, after 
some perplexity as to what to say to break the silence. 

“No.” 

“Do you not care for dancing?” 

“ 0 3^cs ; but I shall not go to the ball. I could not afford 
it. I suppose you can’t understand Avliat that means?” 

“ You ought not to he able to understand ; yon need not 
•—if only — You must have a very dull life?” lie asked sud- 
denly. 

* “Yes. No. Yes„ because papa is alwaj's hus}^, and aunt 
often — not merry : no, hccausi^ I’ve plenty to do myself, and 
haven’t time to think if I’m dull or not.” 

“But that plenty to do must be disagi'ceablc ; and your 
aunt is often out of temper.” 

“ I do not see that wc need talk about this,” Linda 
replied. 

“ Can you doubt that any thing concerning yon must 
deeply interest me?” 

“1 haven’t thought about it. Isn’t that leaf a beautiful 
colour?” She held out her hand, a scarlet leaf lying in its 
palm. 

“ A^cry. AVhat a charming head-dress a few such would 
make 1” He picked up two or three more, and was about to 
put tjiem her hair ; hut she withdrew her head with a de- 
cided gesture. 

“ We win tprn hack now,” she said. 

V Yoq were not in such a hurry when 3’'ou wero in this 
garden with Calton, some weeks since,” Mr. Salford re- 
turned reproachfull3\ 

“Papa was here. I like to hear him and Mr. Calton 
talk,” Linda said, blushing vividly ; adding, with a saucy 
look at her epmpapiop, “ you haven’t any tiling so interest- 
ing to say.” 

“If 1 dared — if I thought you would listen,” he answered; 
and returned her look with a confident gaze, meant to be 
one of lovQ and hesitation, but in which she saw more bold- 
ness than timidity < 

‘VYau needn’t dare, for I shouldn’t listen,” she answered 

“You are very cruel, Miss Linda.” 

“ If I were, I suppose it would he something very new 
to Mr. Salford to^c tfoatod cruelly,” she said with a subtle 
contempt ho failed to reel. 


“ Perhaps. It is often one’s lot to have every thing but 
what one most desires,” he answered, with a conceited sen- 
timcntal air. 

“Ah, so it is,” Linda returned mockingly ; adding, “Do 
you know, that I tliiiik people who have almost all they 
want, who have had smooth prosperous lives, are seldom 
worth much.” 

“ A mo.st profound observation for a young lady. Quot- 
ing Calton, perhaps.” 

“ I ought to have put in, ‘ though I say it that shouldn’t 
say it ;’ for by^liat rule I may he worth a good deal,” Linda 
said lightly, not hooding his speech. 

“Certainly'; I do not doubt that,” Mr. Salford replied 
witli empressement. “ You won’t go indoors yet ?” he added, 
as they reached tlic house. 

Linda turned and looked hack. The sun was just set- 
ting behind the hill, and the autumn mist crecphij^ over the 
low-lying wood and meadows. The last rays of sunshine 
fell upon her as she stood in the open doorway. 

“It is very pleasant and lovely out,” she said to herself; 
“hut — ” and she glanced at her companion with eyes tliat 
had prisoned some of the vanishing sunlight. 

“ But your companion is not so pleasant ?” ho asked. 

“ Perhaps that was what I was thinking.” 

“ A^ou are as cruel as you are charming.” 

“ 1 do not think I am,” she said, her eyes watching the 
last speck of the sun’s disk disappear behind the clump of 
firs. 

“ In proof thereof, let me have that rose." She held one 
lightl}^ hi her fingers. 

“1’horo, it has quite gone,” she exclaimed, paying no 
attention to lier companion. 

lie liad taken the rose, and was placing it in his coat. 
It wa.s not wortli while to ask for it back. She didn’t care 
enough about it. 

A noiSc behind made her turn quickly. The hall-door 
was oj)posito that in which they stood. Mr. Wood and 
Mr. Calton were just entering together. As they did so, 
tliey saw tlic figures of the yonng man and young girl 
defined against tlic clear sky. 

Linda went to her father, who was carefully unpacking 
something he had set down most heed fully. Linda gave 
her hand gi-avely to Mr. Calton ; then turned to watch her 
father. 

“There, Linda; is it not beautiful?” lie displaee.d a 
bust from a central pedestal, and placed there a very ex- 
quisitely^ executed bronze. 

“ It must have cost a great dcjal, papa,” landa said very 
softlys an old anxious look coming over her face. 

“ Iliish ! don’t lot your aunt hear you say so,” was an- 
swered liurriedly. 

Mr. Calton, tliough affecting not to hear, looked with 
true concern at both father and daughter. Mr. Salford hum- 
med a tune, and ostentatiously smelt the rose he wore in 
liis coat. ** 

Chapter II. 

“ Edward, it is nearly a month since I spoke to yon about 
Miss AVood. You have been at the house almost every day 
since, and the whole village talks.” 

“ Let the whole village talk ; I do not care,” 

“ I dare say not,” was answered with bitter calmness ; 
“but I do. Mis.s AYood has no very competent protector, 
as you know. Her father walks tlirongh the world with 
his eyes shut to Its every-day business; and her aunt is 
dazzled by the position to which you might raise her niece. 
I am your cousin ; once you looked upon me as your elder 
brother. I will not let you — the affair — go on in this man- 
ner longer. Po you, or do you not, mean t6 ask Miss Wood 
to marry you ?” 

“ By Jove, I believe you love the girl yourself I” Mr. 
Salford said, with an assumption of having made a new and 
wonderful discovery. 

“ You have long known that I do love Miss Wood,” was 
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an^w«rod with the quiet pf deep eiiiotiop. I h^yo always 
Joyo4 h.er«** 

*! Couquer your vain passion, then, as soon as you can, 
Jpt mp advise you- Linda isn’t for you.” 

Tejl me that you mean to ask her Ip be your wife, and 
I leave Minstorton but I will not have her happiness and 
reputation played with.” 

'' J fiave every reason to bolicyo that the fair Linda’s 
happiness is safe in my hands.” 

Give n^o the promise I ask, Edward ; it is not much to 

ask.” 

“ You have no right to ask it, and I cannot give it.” 

How cannot give it ?” 

“ Your tone is insolent.” 

“ Answer me, and let us part ; for. Heaven help mo I 
Edward, I am learning to /i(tfe you. Tell rnc 3 ^ou will 
marry Ijcr.” 

“ That step will involve great sacrifices, requires great 
consideration.” 

“ Then, unless you are a more heartless wretch than I 
think you, leave oft’ visiting her till you have made up your 
niind.” 

“ And leave the field to you? Ila, ha ! No ; that would 
be painful to ns both. I will stand no further questioning ; 
you try me too far ; let us part.” Mr. Salford’s face looked 
dark and gloomy. 

“ Not so. You s/mll answer me !” Powerful Mr. Calton 
grasped In’s eousiii’s arm ; then let it go, because it was so 
])uiiy ; but still confronted him in a threatening attitude. 

It was a still sullen autumn day. A man was ploughing 
in a field hard by the brook near which the cousins walked, 
the younger carrying his fishing-apparatus. 

“ You shall repent this violence. I shall know how to 
wound you,” Mr. Salford sneered significantly. “ Bo as- 
sured I will not spare her from love to you.” 

“ You are a cold cowardly villain. O God, it almost- 
seems sin to let such live to harm the innocent !” Tie turned 
away, lest his passion should be beyond control, and hastily 
left the place, his cousin’s mocking laugh ringing in his cars. 

The latter went on through the damp meadows, whore 
the fog lay heavily, to the brook-side. Passion was beating 
in his brow and heart blindingly, though ho had seemed | 
so cool. That very morning Linda had refused Imn ; he 
suspected that she secretly and unconsciously loved his 
cousin. 

Desperate thoughts bewildered him ; yet when he reached 
his destination, he mechanically put together his rod, using 
a large and curious knife to inaktj one part fit into another 
more easily, and throw his line into the swollen brook. 

Sitting on a stump in a dismal little sw'amp, bis head on 
bis hand, thoughts of vengeance throbbed wildly in heart 
and brain. He forgot time and place, and gloated over 
scenes of consummated revenge. 

Meanwhile Mr. Calton look* his way to Mr. Wood’s 
house. , * 

His abrnpt entrance made Linda flush ; his stern reso- 
lute face caused her to grow pale. She was alone ; he sat 
down opposite her where he could see her face. 

There was a lon^ silence ; Linda beguiled it by counting 
the beatings of her heart. 

Linda,” Mr. Calton said at last, “ will you try for a 
little while to think of me as an older hrotljev, to grant me 
tlio right to counsel you ? Reniemher, I have known you 
since you were a baby.” 

“ You look disagreeable. You arc going to scold me, 
Mr. Calton,” Linda said, for a second glancing into his eyes 
and trying to speak lightly. 

“No; I lyant to speak to you — about a matter concerning 
dimcult for a m^ to speak to a woman. 
WjH you try and be pe.tient — ^not offended, if 1 wound your 
feelings ?” 

Linda looked perplexed; thep ^liswcred with simple 
faith, looking into his eyes, “ I do not think you will say 
any thing that should hurt my feelings.” 


“ Not willingly, little Linda.” 

She withdrew the hand ho took, and said, “ It is long 
since you havp cuHed mo that, Mr. Calton.” 

It is long since I have seen that look of child’s fiiith in 
your eyes. I want to speak to you abopt my cousin,” bo 
went on hurriedly. 

She held her head so low he could not see her fiico. 

“Ifj-ou had brothers, if your fiithcr were less engrossed 
with his own pursuits, J would not dare — ” 

“ Mr. Gallon, you shall not dare I I will not hear from 
you what I have been bearing from Aunt Wood. You have 
no right—” His look of gentle pity quenched her sudden 
anger ; she began to cry. “ I am 30 unha])py — so lonely,” 
she sobbed. 

“I am grieved ; I knew I should pain you. Linda, for- 
give me.” 

But she Avould not glance at him. He paused, looked 
out of the window in ])aiiied perplexity. After a little, she 
dried her cyca, and said : 

“ If I am rather friendless, poor, and sometimes liavo a 
hard life, — the.so arc reasons why a good man should respect 
me. It is insulting me to think that just for these reasons, 
and just for the sake of being rich and living in a fine house, 
I would marry a man I could never love, — like your cousin, 
Mr. Calton. It is not my fault if he came here so long. A 
girl c.an do so little; and he never gave me the opportunity 
of speaking plainly till this morning.” 

“Do I understand. Miss Wood, Unit you have refused 
my cousin ?” was asked wondcringly. 

* “ Of course I have — this morning; and aunt is so angry, 
and— I am very pnhappy.” 

“ Do you repent that refusal ?” 

“ No, Mr. Calton !” Again such an indignant face. 

“ 1 have bo(m under a mistake, Miss Wood ; 1 have done 
my cousin less than justice, and you also. 1 feared that — 
that you loved him, that he was most unworthy, and — ” 

“ You came to warn me? Kind! I feel most grateful. 
To warn mo !” she repeated contemptuously. 

“I am glad-^sorry,” Mr. Calton said, rising; “glad that 
my w'ariiing was not needed, sorry that 1 have oflended you; 
but, excuse me, I am in haste now. You must permit rnc to 
sec yon again before long.” 

lie bowed himself out of the room without oficring to 
touch her hand. Linda’s mood softened ; again she cried — 
now as if her heart would break; bending down from the 
hai:^ghty attitude she had assumed a moment before to 
crouch upon the floor, laying her head upon the chair. 
“ Tliat he should think 1 could love Mr.’ Salford I” 

“Linda, it is nearly five o’clock; you ought to have 
been at Mrs. Brown’s at half-i^asl four. You have made 
your choice of life ; it is loo late to repent,” said a sharp 
voice, — -“too late to cry now and make a fright of yourself.” 

Luula rose up. “ I do not repent,” she said, pushed h«M- 
wet hair back from licr eyes, and left the rpom. In a short 
time she was seated by Mrs. Brown’s piano, listening to 
scales and exercises feebly played’ by the little hands of 
her pupil. 

Meanwhile Mr. Calton had gone through the miry bine 
and the damp meadows towards the spot wlicrc he ilir)uglit 
he should find his cousin. But among dead loaves by 
brook-sido ho paused to think; his heart was boating so last 
and strong with joyful lH)i)e. Was ho fit to meet a disap- 
pointed despairing man? Would not somo of the emotion 
he felt shine out from his fiico?— a. truth-tilliiig face al- 
ways. Would not the generous apology he was about to 
make be mistaken for insulting irony by one of bis cousin’s 
nature? Ay. Mr. Calton leant back against a tree and 
mused: a dismal place for lovo-briglit dreams: the fog 
came creeping on Jind on over the wet meadows, the dank 
leaves fell without wind, the water of the brook cre|>t by, 
dark and sluggish. 

Mr. Calton’s rough coat was beaded with moisture, bo 
were his hair and whiskers ; when, after a considerable time 
had elapsed, he left the brook-side for the path through the 
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open meadows, he -was met by the man who had been 
ploughing near him in tho earlier part of the day. 

Mr. Cal ton walked very rapidly, with bowed head and 
fblded arms; he did not give tho man the. frank and friendly 
salutation ho was wont to bestow on any countryfolk he 
met. 

The man, when ho had gone a few steps, turned, looked 
after Mr. Calton, shook his head, and muttered to himself. 

The fog thickened, the night darkened down grimly ; the 
brook flowed through the meadows, struggling with the 
leaves collected thickly on its brink, they muflling its A'oice 
if it strove to break tho silence to tell of any unwonted 
thing it passed on its way — of any ugly mystery. 

Late that night a servant of Mr. Salford’s came to Bose 
Cottage to inquire if his master were there, or had bjcn 
there that day. 
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Weeds left indolently to grdw in our own gardens arc not 
got rid of when their roots are burned. They have seeds 
as well as roots and when wc have made clean work of it 
and begun to congratulate ourselves, tho tiresome plants 
arc seen springing from our neighbour’a soil to our fresh 
annoyance and tho renewal of our pains. Twenty-two years 
ago slavery was abolished in the British colonies, and Eng- 
land thought she had done with it; hut two centuries ear- 
lier she threw tho pestilent seed upon America, and nothing 
on this earth is more likely to plague her in timo to come. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou slialt find it after 
many days,” is as true of the black bread of evil as of any 
bettor thing. 

It is tho habit of our brothers among tho cotton-fields, 
and under those Virginian mountains whose heights looked 
down on the first purchase of American slaves, to condemn 
our interference in any way with tho question of American 
slavery. “The peculiar institution is our own ; let us alone,” 
they say. We arc not to wonder at tliem. It is natural ; 
it is just what we should have said ourselves. But the 
tiling cannot he, and ought not to be. England has no 
stranger’s place in the homes and interests of America. Wc 
cannot wrap our diflercnccs about us and sit apart while 
questions such as this arc agitating the hearts of our best 
friends. The electric cable of Jiuman life and love has long 
been thrown across the Atlantic ; and though other wires 
may interchange our thoughts more rapidly than now, tliey 
aro not wanted to complete tho circuit of our inseparable 
sympathies. No head has calculated tho relation between 
England and the United States. So much cotton and so 
much corn ; so many acres of calico, and such an amount of 
tonnage, — wc make striking figures of lliciii, but they reveal 
very little of the truth. Who has estimated tho sum of 
human health, comfort, exertion, and progression involved 
in these annual returns ? Who has looked into tho possible 
future, and scon what wo both might be without one ano- 
ther’s friendship, or with tho millstone of each other’s ha- 
tred round our necks ? And as in matter, so in mind. If 
it is hard to reckon what wo owe to one another, it is harder 
still to say how much we feel for one another. 

Those crowded emigrant ships and populous steamers 
give us something more than the statistics of cmigi-ation. 
Tho tears dropped daily on the quays of London and of 
Liverpool ; the handkerchiefs waved so passionately over 
the Mersey and the Tliames ; the eyes straining backwards 
from our decks, and forwards from our shores ; and the faces 
that, turn away, or turn heiivonward, when sight avails 
no longer, — ^liave another meaning besides so many bodies 


less to feed on this side the waves, and so much additional 
labour ou tho other. They mean, that each of those bodies 
has a heart in it, that every heart has parted from its kin- 
dred, and. that between those who stay and those who have 
gone a tide of love will be flowing every day as surely 
as tlie tide of waters over the Atlantic. Wo should like to 
know how manj*^ English families there are at present who 
could call over the family-roll of near relations without call- 
ing some one from America, — some ardent brother felling 
tho primeval woods ; some sister, whose last words in Eng- 
land were those of her niaiTiage-vow ; some fallen but re- 
pentant child, seeking a now life in a new world ; or some 
other, fallen but not repentant, who lias fled from every 
thing except the love that will follow liim past tho grave. 
With such bonds between us, — and there aro many more, — 
indifference, or even silence, on such a question as American 
slavery would be a wrong done to friendship. The fortunes 
of the Western world, both morally and physically, aro 
staked upon it, with all else that is involved in thpm ; and 
what wo have to do is, to feel a yet deeper interest, and 
speak with a rnoro earnest purpose even than we have 
hitherto done. 

There are three millions of slaves in tho United States. 
Their value as property is probably three hundred millions 
sterling. The annual ]>roducc of their labour is twice as 
much as the ordinary revenue of England. What is to bo 
done with them ? No American has answered this question ; 
and no EngliKlmian can venture to do so except in general 
terms. But on both sidcjs of tho water tho Anglo-Saxon 
mind lias resolved on the tsxtinction of slavery by some 
means or other, and has never yet resolved on any thing in 
vain. In England wc arc removed from the immediate 
pressure of piu’sonal interests ; we are brotliers of tho gi’cat 
American nation. It is our part, if it is any one’s, to look 
dispassionately at tho contest, and to send quick words of 
friendship into its heat and hubbub. 

The true strength of tho abolitionist’s cause docs not 
lie in abstract theories, or in particular cruelties, or in ex- 
aggerated sentiment. The conclusive reason against tho 
coiitiniianco of slavery is a practical one, and it is this : — 
men are put upon this earth to develop themselves and to 
improve themselves ; and slavery is a wilful and avoidable 
hindratice to tho development and improvement of a largo 
section of mankind. There are hindrances which aro not 
wilful and not avoidable ; but to discover that the existonco 
of any one of them depends on our own will and pleasure, is 
at once to fall under the obligation of removing it. When a 
good Brovidence desolates our homes by pestilence, or when 
wicked men fill our streets with crime, we can only bow 
before the one and endure the other so long as they aro be- 
yond our control; but tho moment we discover that half 
the pestilence is caused by filth, and half the crime by ig- 
norance, tho duty of sanitary measures and educational 
efforts is established for ever after. It is even so with 
slavery. Tlic only way in which human beings can bo kept 
ill a state of absolute submission to human masters is, by 
keeping them ignorant and (kigraded. The relation of a 
slave to his master is in itsidf a degr^fiding one. His con- 
tentment is the strongest evidtiice of his degradation, and 
the surest effect of mental advancement in him would bo 
an effort to throw off' his chains. Slavery'means the wilful 
perpetuation of comparative barbarism, and will never mean 
any thing else while the world lasts. If this is the right 
end of human existence, then slavery is right ; if not, it is 
a wilful evil. 

But the ^riends of abolition lose much by their own ex- 
aggerations. “ God,” says one of them, “ has hid away the 
human soul in tho black man’s skin ; that in finding it, we 
may rediscover our alienated and forgotten nature.” 

“ Ou them will devolve the supremacy of the agos,” says 
another. This will not do. Wc can understand from suoh 
writers what is meant by “Nigger Worshippers,” but we 
can only smile at such idolatry, and lament the mischievous 
effects of it ou the slave-owners’ minds. What the future 
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destiny of the negro may be wc^aiijiot pretend to say. The 
world has seen many ups and downs in the history of all its 
families, and will doubtless see many more. Who dreamt 
of the modern Frenehman at Fontarabia, or of the modem 
Roman when Caesar died? A yellow race has civilised 
China ; a tawny one established tlie thrones of the caliphs ; 
and those Egyptian conquerors, whoso empire once stood as 
firmly as the Pyramids, were probably of Negro origin, and 
were certainly as black as buffaloes. But for all this, the 
negro race at present is an inferior one, must bo dealt with 
as such, and wilPonly confound our plans if the fact be dis- 
regarded. 

^ The slave-owner, however, need not thank us for this ad- 
mission. Instead of justifying him, it decides the case 
against him. We say the negro race is inferior; but what 
is inferiority among the families of men? It is just this, and 
no more — ^that some of us have advanced a few steps farther 
than the rest upon a road that is infinite ; that childhood in 
one case has been somewhat longer than in another ; that 
powers common to all have grown unequally. To give it 
any other meaning, to suppose any positive incapacity for 
unlimited growth and improvement in any raco of men, is 
either to deny their humanity, or, if wo arc Christians, to 
admit that souls too badly mado to reach the poor limit of 


a white man’s earthly excellence are still good enough for 
the paradise of God. 

This inferiority of the negro is the favourite answer to 
the arguments of abolitionists. It ought to be one of the 
strongest of tbo.se arguments themselves. Do we sow waste 
land with thistles because it has never yet brought forth 
corn? Do we take the weak ones of our flocks, and, because 
they arc weak, expose them to such stress of weather that 
feebleness becomes incurable? Do we keep our children 
childish because they are born so ? Even for stilfish ends, 
wo know such conduct to be absurd ; but if tli(?re is any 
where a thing wc love, — and a good man at l(?.a.st loves his 
species, — to know that it is feeble, to see that it is inferior, 
IS to engage every noble sentiment in the work ol helping 
and raising it, and to make the tlioiight of turning its im- 
becility to our own advant.age a thing .abhorrent to our souls. 

There is one other practical point on which wo have a 
word to say to our American brothers. No good thing is 
ever gained without a sacrifice offered gomewhore. No 
virtue wliich shrinks from sacrifice is worth the having. 
The American slave-holders have invested their fortunes in 
their slave-s with the sanction of the whole nation ; and to 
abolish slavery without compensating them for the loss 
they must sustain, woufd be very much like robbing Dives 
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in order to give Lazaros an alms. America see^ this, and 
turns her eyes away. Let her call up her heart’s true great- 
ness, and look the fact in the face. Tho sum involved is in- 
deed enormous; but then every year adds to it, while whole 
ages will not change the nature of the obligation. England 
has stood erect under a debt of a thousand millions, spent 
in killing and burning. Could America tremble lender a 
fourth part onTy of that hurden, whcii Jjorpe for th.e sakp oi 
freedom and humanity ? 



A PAINTEll’S ItKYENGE. 

Ily SIIIULEY JJlJpOKS, 

AUTiipii oy ASPEK couiiT,” “ jHss vjoi.itT AND iiittt ®xc. 


nr. 

For once Mrg. Tarkpr had not exaggerated thp gfaces of 
ail cxpecfpcl yisitpr. The fpoli^lt ol<l saying, “that souae 
people’s gepse avo all swaitsr' would scarcely find WUp}? 
acceptaucb at Cihristma^-l|do, wIkmi the noblet fif 
twain takes tbo rank ito which he is entitled? ffip 
thought of his long-necked and arrogant |:iyil ' liis 
gloomy yvatcr or muddy hank only suggests tte 
AVc will not therefore, that Mrs. Parker^s gep^o '-^pye 
habitually swans, but merely that the lady had paWt of 
exalting all that belonged in to heVseU in a 

way that oocasionally ptppished eveU the objects of her 
eulogies. Tlio plan wp^jd not be a bad one for general 
adoption, if we could fictitious cmTejJcy, for 

society would tliereliy seem so much tbo richer ; but, alas ! 
it is not given to man, nor oven to woman, to simulate for 
ever; ami when llio«da.y of depreciation conies, where is our 
credit as financiers, — we who cried up that which wo are 
now eager to cry down ? 8o that, on tho whole, the Mi*s. 
Parkers arc wrong and shortsighted. 

Put in the esise of Captain Llewellyn there had been no 
over-colouring at all. That soldier was a guest of whom 
any hostess had a right to be proud, lie was an exceed- 
ingly handsome man, witli elegant manners, and moreover 
with a fair portion of brain in his .firndy-tunicd liead. lie 
could dance, and Ik; could al.so talk; and even young ladies, 
at the age at ■which dancing is tlic one ecstatic onjoyiuent 
of life, have been known to allow that they would as soon 
be talked to liy tho captain as danced Vvitb by any body else, 
— and this is an admission of inc.onccivablc value in such a 
case. Llewellyn had also considerable liuiuour ; and though 
his usual nuimier was frank and lively, — indeed, if he had a 
fault ill the eyes of some of his fair adorers, it was that, with 
features that e,ouUl express so much nudaiielioly, lie was too 
cheerful, — he had some nielo-dramatic pow(;r, which he put 
forth on occasion for tlic speedier sulijiigatiou of the fe- 
male heart, lie was therefore eminently clangorous to tbe* 
peace of mind of a gi'eat many ckdiglitful persons bctw’ecn 
the ages of eiglitecn and live-and-twcuty. As ho did not 
toll them, they could not know that he was privately mar- 
ried to a coihsin, who would be an lieircss, if an uncle with 
whom Llewellyn lived did not discover the marriage, and 
^disinherit her. Obviously, therefore, it was his duty to his 
private wife to flirt as much as ho coiiYcniently could, in 
order to prevent any possible suspicion of the state of 
afliairs. And Charles Llewellyn, being very conscientious, | 
did flirt as miieli as ho could. | 

Mrs. Parker’s house was in one of the new streets in I 
Pinilicb. As this is not a novel, but a story with a purpose, 
it is befitting in the writer to warn his readers that he does 
not vocommend them to go and live near her. New Pimlico, 
in its present state, is the most abnormal and abominable 
region under the London sun. It m a sham and a mockery, 
and a collection of wdiitcd sepulchres. Its new streets are 


built with some architectural pretence, and the houses look 
W 3 id ev^j elegant ; and it is lamentable to behold 
engagetl cpiiplcs, pr young husbands and wives, in search of 
PJipg jsmilingly residences, 

au(i that they i^ight bp made very charming. 

Tjjp p^^t^n^te victims arc deluded. The houses are good, 
and “repjfpte with advantages;” but nevertheless, 0 young 
lovers 1 psel^cw them; 0 gray wedded doves, flee away, and 
he at rest elsewhere | Pimlico is no place for you. Bride, I 
know your gcptlg thoughts. Your handsome husband there 
}s a conippsef, waives melodics which not only sound 
sweetly unt.Q ^pu, but lOT \yhich there bo gentlemen on either 
side of Regent Street gladly give him much gold. You 
picture to yourself |;ha^ stone balcony filled with flowers, 
and behind it a charming room, with a noble pianoforte ; and 
you have neQple4 tfiat paradise with au Adam at the inStru- 
fuent, setting the mpst lovply words to t}ie most heavenly 
airs, and an Eve, whoso little perspp opposes in the largest 
of easy-(;liairs, and wlipse little fingers Sfo adorning a minia- 
ture cap, too small for pught that ypf jjreathoth on this earth. 
Vou listenj 4“ar littlp Eye, murmuring applausc, as Adam 
turns out ‘some pcculiarjly Me^dplpsoh^pafl pln-asc ; and you 
look up -witli U raptured Sunlo, and oatcji hjs loving glance 
in the mirf'pr which you inlend to hang yonder. Go away, 
Eve — go f|vvay, ixnd shun thp intolerable place. AVould 
Yon like Adam to become a surly -Nyretch, irritable, snappish? 
Would you like him to sit down sulkily to that SAvcct in- 
strument, remarking with a sad word that there is np doing 
any thing in that infernal house ? Would you hear liim hog 
that, if you are going to sit in the room, you will keep quiet, 
and not rattle those scissors on the or drop your 

thimble abowe six tjmes in a quarter of an hour? Would 
you spe lihp jump up furiously, rush to tbe window, launch 
some fierce ^prds into the stn;(5t, bang down the ^asb, and 
return angrily to his work? Would you behold liini, after 
several saypgp atteippt^ melody, shut up tho instrujnent, 
snatch his pd fp}} yfili dinner, and (lash 

forth, unkis^ip'g*ap(| unkissea, leaving you Ip your own 
thoughts or ip %c wpxifs of h|s iiipthcr-in-layy ? '^ould you, 
sitting 4 }pnp Ip par^dl^e ip the dusk p| evening, be 
py fhp startled by 

the*p(|S^]^^t>'^ potc from Adam, saying that ns 

working hi Fimlico is mipdssible, he has taken a room at 
Jack Straw’s Castb.', and tliat you may go down to Ilcrnc Bay 
to your aunt? Dear little Eve, liave wo melted you to tears? 
Forgive; for it is all for your good; ivo want to warn you 
fiom abominable Pimlico. 

For, Eve dear, tlic case is this. These new sti’ccts in 
Pimlico are in a great measure inhabiti'd by peopm wlio 
have no right to live in^uch places. This class of house 
was not intended for them. They arc out of their place in 
the social system. They arc not living beyond their means, 
hut they arc being honest in a fraudulent manner. They 
arc enabled to live in houses into which, under a right state 
of things, they would never enter — enabled to do so by ren- 
dering the locality tho greatest nuisance on the face of tho 
metropolis. And, Eve, this is the way they do it. They 
dispense with servants and wnth tradesmen. And they or- 
ganise an atrocious system of doing without either class. 
The.y have all the necessaries and luxuries of life brought 
to their own doors. A hondble rabble of yelling and peri- 
patetic vendors infests those streets from morning to night ; 
and to the doors come slatternly matrons, and amid that 
howling and riot they jiurcliase cheap things of those ruifian- 
roarers. I'kvc dear, beware. From tho sacred dawn to tho 
dcw 3 ^ evening tliis hideous trade is done. As fast as one 
coarse voice has ceased to pollute the echoes, another comes 
to drive yon wild ; and at no rare intervals there is a savage 
chorus, — a dozen bawling miserables clamouring together for 
the patronage of those who shamelessly “ buy at the door.” 
To^ read, to think, to converse, to recover from illness, to 
write, in that howling wilderness, — dream not of it. Eve. 
Screech, shout, grunt, roar, assail you from morn to night. 
Your rest at daybreak will be broken by shrieking brats 
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c^l^g on yonr servants for thp skin of yesterday’s Jiare; 
and the last words upon your far at night will ho the long 
howl of the pertinacious potboy, who, with tin pails at his 
side, iusuits the stars with hi» cries. He proclaUns, “ Beer 
— boer—beer” to the aristocrats of the region ; but the de- 
niocrats use pots, for which ho will bellow at dawn, unless 
ho finds tiienj stuck upon yonder rails. At no nipmcnt of 
the day, 0 Eve, will there be silence in this lying and hypo- 
critical region of misplaced inhabitants. Therefore, Eve, 
pretty as is that house, pass it by; and never set that little 
foot in Pimlico until Adam informs you that Sir Benjamin 
Hall has passed a bill putting down that curse of London— 
the strcet-cries. ^ 

it may be said that this is a digi’ession. Bo it so. If it 
prevents one young couple from taking a house in ilic new 
streets of Pimlico, I will gladly bear any reproach on that 
score. But it is not a digression; fur we had to speak of 
Mrs. Parker’s party, which was given in the locality wo 
arc denouncing, and at which our Georgian a met Charles 
Llewellyn. Alas for our young painter, Herbert Disney, 
who, in llic recesses of his own mind, was preparing the 
terms of an oiler to Georgy! 


ly^^DEK GREEN LEAVES.* 

Under Green Leaves is a sen son able book, tbongh its title 
belongs to summer. Beautiful things arc seasonable every 
way, no less by their contrasts than by their resemblances. 
Thus, while for the present under bare boughs and wintry 
slues, wo may delight the more on that very account to re- 
cline in fancy “ under gi'ccn leaves.” • 

And if wc might still further indulge in conceits tliat 
nevertheless smack of the truth, wc would say that tlie 
kind of green in these leaves makes them very welcome 
just now. The verdure of -Dr. Mackaj^’s foliage does not 
yield to the winter. * The leaves are evergreens, and have the 
brightness of the holly. In plain prose, the writer of this 
book is a poet of whom we like to think at holid.ay times ; 
BO frc.sh, so genial, is his muse; so heartily lias she taken to 
a bciiigmint errand, uttering fine heart-truths and morals in 
the siin])lo but expressive dialect that the people under- 
stand ; and no loss a muse, because while revealing her 
own nature, she strives to make it intelligible to theirs. 
This is the muse that has seized the familiar phrascii of the 
million, and made them jjoint same cheering promise of 
hope, or sonic ennobling lesson of duty ; that luis told of the 
“ go(^ time coming,” and helped it to come ; that has biijdeu 
old and clfete prejudices “ to clear the way,” and let ideas 
of justice, freedom, and sympathy, move unobstructed in 
their orderl}'' progi’css. 

7’lie book before us displays all the qualities which arc 
making the name of Charles Mackay “ household words.” 
There is the same healthy purpose as over, the same pic- 
turesque treatment, the Came power to extract meanings 
from the forms of nature or social life, and to convey those 
moanirfgs hy lively and unforced allegory. Nor do We miss 
the catching melodics peculiar to this wilier. There arc 
cases, indeed, in which the flow of the verso is even too 
easy, and tends to the fatal facility” which Byron dreaded. 

Very lovely and individual as a picture, very pathetic as 
a story, is the poem entitled “ Liillingsworth.” Imllings- 
worth” is an ancient house, in which, towards the wane of 
life, its lord, survivor of his wife and children, dwells, scem- 
ingly alone. Yet it is not so ; for on the one point of his 
lest ones the old man is happily deluded. Ho still behoves 
that 

** Ho seoB thorn In his walks ; 

His wxfo still comforts him ; * 

His little children still 
Gambol about his feet, 

Aud prattle iu his e^. 

• Und^ Green UavcB. By Chaelbs AOXXIr, ;.on4on; BouUodgo. ^ 


Each day at morn and noon, 

And at his evening meal. 

His board is spread for iiino ; 

His inner oyos bobold 
Eight spirits at his side, — 

Each in the usual x.>laco, 

Visible — palpable. 

In Iheir high company, 

A calm i)uro happiness 
Dwells in his soul serene. 

And foods itself on thoughts 
Too great for utterance, 

Lifo blossom.s out of death ; 

Notliing shall i>art them more.” 

In “Horny-hand” the poet plead.s Avith the men of 
manual toil for the intellectual Avorker. In “ Obverse and 
Reverse” lie enforces nature’s great doctrine of compensa- 
tion, shouts hoAv the most diflereiit lots are equalised, and 
suggests that, after all, 

“ 'Tis in ourselves that wo aro tlnus or thus,” 

“ The Cobbler” is a playful satire. “ The Moc;k Jewels” is 
a more serious one, and indisputably fine. Its teachings are 
as old as cxporicnee ; but they are embodied Avith great power, 
and with a kind of grotesque supernatural i.sm which is quite 
Gcnnan. Death, under the guise of a pedlar, lias cheated his 
victims, and then — 

Tn churchyards lone, in tho wintry night. 

The ghastly Pedlar — dim to see, 

Takes his stand on thp gravestones white ; 

Maranatha / and woe is vie / 

And summons tho ghosts from .sod and tomb. 

And chuckles .and grins in tho midniglit gloom ; 

Dark arc the clouds upon the shy ; 

And soils them again his shadowy wai’os, 

Loa’cs, Fames, Riches, and J)e.sxmir,s,— 

‘Jewels— jewels — come and buy V 
() tho Pedlar 1 
’Die mocking Pedlar I 
Tho Devil ill Piullar’s guise is ho ; 

Soiling and buying, 

Cheating and lying : 

Maranatha / and woe is me r 

There i.s charniiiig characterisation and true feeling for 
nature in the poem called “ The ’rreos.” Every tree is 
individuali.sed, and tlio manner of doing this i.s delicious for 
its easy gracCj The poet’s range i.s hy no means confined 
to pojmlarising the heautifiil and the true, though avc think 
tho faculty his distinctive one. Here and elsewhere ho 
shoAvs a jioet’s fancy Avaiidering at its ow'ii sweet will irre- 
Bpcctive of “ usc.s.” “ Thor’s 1 J aiiimcr,” with which the book 
concludes, is not only fine a.s a poem, but it has a singular 
Ijertincncy at xireseiit, when some amongst us need to be 
reminded that tho prosperity of a nation must go hand-in- 
hand with its duties ; and that peace, Avhcu it ignores moral 
right, is as dcc*eptive as it is scirnsh. Our space forl>id.s u.s 
to reproduce in full any of tho more important pictures in 
Dr. Mackay’s gallery ; but we can find room for this cabinet 
gem : . ' 

LOVE, NEAV AND OLD. 

“ And wore they not the happy days 
JiVhen Love and I wore young, 

When Earth was robed in heavenly light, 

And all creation sung ? 

When, gazing in my true love’.s face. 

Through greenwood alloys lone, 

I jess’d tho secrets of her heart, 

By whisiiers of my own ? 

And are they not tho happy days 
When Love and I aro old. 

And silver Evening has roxilaccd 
A Morn and Noon of gold ? 

Lovo stood alone with youthful joy ; 

6ut now, by Sorrow tried, 

It sits, and calmly looks to Hoavon, 

With angels at its side.” 

We do not know that tho present writer ha^ solyed iwy 
profound enigma of imagination, or descried any nevf world 
in the poetic firmament ; but he has phown that element of 
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A oock, who thought well of liimself ; a pig, who was 
counted wise in his generation because he was fatter than 
his fellows ; a goose, who was reckoned a wit because she 
hissed at every thing ; a drake, called thcr eloquent,— for he 
quacked much, and people noticed not that he over said 
the same thing ; a dog, who was learned,— for he bayed at 
the moon; and a cat, who loved quiet, ^^d would say what- 
ever the rest said. 

So these went into the woods to listen ; and the nightin- 
gales heeded them not, but sang on as before ; for they 
sing alike to the wise and to the unwise, to him that hath 
understanding and to him that lacketh. 

The summer air was filled with piusic, and it ceased not 
for the clamorous bark or odious hackle of the strange crea- 
tures that had come to listen. 

When they returned to the city, men wore too busy to 
hearken much to them ; but they appointed certain from^ 
among them to receive the report of the ereatures. 

Ah, it would bo long to tell all the speeches they made, 
and how the men of the city were sorely puzzled ; for each 
animal interpreted the nightingale in his own note. 

“ It is precisely this,” said the dog, barking furiously. 

“ Wo can understand that,” said all the other dogs, well 
pleased; “and we need not put ourselves out of the way 
to listen to this music, for we can make it ourselves.” 

“ Exactly so, my friends,” said the satisfied dog. 

“ Not so,” exclaimed the cock ; “ the music is far more 
noble than the dog affirms it to be. It is entirely beyond 
hia compass ; but / can give you the true notes.” 

With that he crowed lustily. 

All the other cocks were delighted. 

“ That is it,” they cried ; “ we have the true notes ; we 
can all do that ; we need not listen in the woods.” 

And next the pig rose up gravely. Now the cock was 
considered rather flighty and quarrelsome, and was there- 
fore not so much heeded ; but the pig, being sleek and re- 
spectable, was greatly regarded and reverenced. But hav- 
ing risen, he seemed to have nothing to say, for ho merely 
grunted and sat down again. Nevertheless ho looked so 
sleek and well-to-do, that all his kin were satisfied, and 
cried out, “ He’s right ; that’s it exactly.” - And many 
among the children of men inclined to follow the pig, be- 
cause he was grave and respectable, and had most of the fat 
things. Meanwhile the drake ran up and down among them 
all quacking loudly; and as most noise gains most friends, 
lie had more partisans than the rest. 

The goose hissed contemptuously at the whole matter. 

“For her part,” she said, “ she did not believe in any of 
it ; she had certainly heard something out there among the 
trees, but since she h*ad seen nothing, she was inclined to 
think it was all imagination.” 

Now the cat had stood aloof in all the meekness of philo- 
sophy ; but being called on to give his opinion, he decided 
there was truth in all the animals: “The song of the night- 
ingale being made up of the bark of the dog, the grunt of I 
the pig, the crow of the cock, and the never-failing quack of | 
his eloquent friend the drake.” The goose still hissed, but I 
was in the minority ; for they all liked to believe in their 
own notes, and the cat’s speech being a speech of expediency 
meant to soften all parties, found favour with many. 

• However, the few who had listened to the music them- 
selves silently condemned those accounts of it, and de- 
clared^ among themselves there were none of those gross 
cries in the nightingale’s song. It would be long to tell 
the strife that arose among the creatures as each one set 
himself up as a teacher. But little the people heeded ; for 
still the toil and the work went on, and the sweat poured 
from the brow, and the clang and the clamour rose in the 
troubled air. 

’d^^ more the nightingales communed together, and 

“ Let us leave the haunts of man ; and fly to some dis- 
tant and quiet land, where the din of i^eir lives shall never 
reach us.” ^ 


But the pitiful one, who had often in the calm night 
brooded over the restless city, and marked the toilworn 
sleepers and the weary wateWs, and amongst and with 
them all the peaceful angel-faces of little children, loved the 
busy place, if only for their sakes, and pleaded yet again. 

“ Not so, broUicrs,” said he ; “ let us not fors^e the 
habitation of men because the toiling day gives them no 
time to listen to the music of our voices. At night, in sleep, 
their faces are turned towards heaven. Let us not despair, 
but respect their labour, and be silent while the light lingers ; 
but when the soft and silent night breathes its calm upon 
the earth, let our song fill the darkness with melody, and 
sink into their hearts with gladness.” 

The astonished birds with happy voice assented. 

And now, when the weary man, in sleep toil-haunted, 
wipes the sweat from his dreamy brow, and the clang and 
the clamour have ceased and the troubled air is still, music 
breathes from the woods, and the nightingales fill the sum- 
mer night with song. 

The sick man on his bed of pain leans on his restless 
pillow to listen. Anxious watchers turn pale faces towards 
the darkness to catch more clearly the thrilling notes. And 
many a worker by the midnight lamp rises from his toil, 
and lets the summer air blow on his fevered brow ; for the 
music is in it and comes with it,, and as ho drinks in the air- 
tJirilling sound, he thanks God for its beauty and its mes- 
sage of peace. 


SONNET. 

By WESTLAND MARSTON. 

’Twas half a life since, and the Christmas sun 
That laved the leafless grove had ebbed away 
To the last fiery wave : the air was dun. 

Clouds gathered, burst, and earth all snow-wound lay. 
From the hearth’s glow unto the beaten pane 
A maiden stepp’d ; when, sudden, one drew rein, 

And cried, “ I come 1” He deemed her bridal wreath 
To twine of ncw-ycar snowdrops. When above 
The mould they peered, she placid slept beneath — 
Boast not thy triumph. Death ! she passed— not love. 
Still the same rider on a track doth fare 
By Time’s stern winter frozen — blanch’d and bare ; 
And still beyond the track he secs a home, 

And whispers, as he journeys, “Love, I come!” 



CKYSTAL PALACES FOR HOME. 

[Second Paper.] 

In a previous paper wc drew attention to the principles in- 
volved in the management of plant-cases; and we gave a 
few hints as to their general construction, so as to secure 
an effective display at the least possible cost, and insure 
successful cultivation of the plants. 

• We shall now enumerate a few of the plans that niay bo 
adopted in extension of the idea of a Wardian case, in the 
hope of stimulating many of our readers to beguile their 
winter leisure, either in the construction of such things, or 
at least in the furnishing of them after the zinc-worker or 
other artisan has accomplished his work. ^ 

When once an ingenious taste is exercised, there is no 
end to the variety of forms that may be given to these beau- 
tiful plant-casps. Grecian vases may be fitted with simple 
bell-glasses, or built over with zinc frames and plate-glass 
in ^aceful rectangular proportions ; one side being always 
made so as to open as a door, and provision for drainage 
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being made below. Terra-cotta vases are also applicable 
in the same way ; and if a number of such dome shaped con- 
trivances arc gi'ouped above and below, a large rectangular 
case, a splendid ^ceno may bo produced, and an elegant re- 
creation provided, at an outlay very trifling compared with 
the result attained. But why shonlcl those who desire to 
adorn their town dwellings with such contrivances as War- 
dian cases stop short lit the construction of a hox or the 
furnisliing bf a v^o? Wliy should not tho lower window- 
sash give tiliico to a conservatory fitting into the window 
itself, and projecting into the interior of tho room in a few 
bold curves of '/Anc framework and glass? Here is afield 
for ingenuity ; here is the Crystal Palace and Winter-Garden 
brought to the fireside at once, and the room hcautiful be- 
yond conception by a judicious grouping and selection of 
plants. 

To construct a conservatory on this scale would bo com- 
paratively inexpcnsivfc. An aiiiateur who could use car- 
penters’ tools Avitli a little skill would casil3'- plan and exe- 
cute such a work at less cost than be could purchase a good- 
si'/ed Wardian case ; and as the framework might be formed 
wholly of wood, there Avould he no terrible proidcun to solve 
in its construction. 'I’ho modus opernndi would include, 
first, tho removal of the lower sash ; or that might be left 
untouched, and the whole of tho construction placed before 
it, the sash Indiiguscd to form one side of ilic conscrvatoiy. 
If the sash were removed, one sheet of plate-glass ought to 
take its place. A depth of from four to six inches wcmld 
be sufTicicnt for the projection on the side next the room, 
and that of course would bo the breadth from back to front 
of the conservatory. On each side of tho window the ne- 
cessary woodwork would be fixed ; and along the base of 
the proposed conservatory a suitable trough for tlic soil 
would he required. Then the glasswork witliin, on the side 
next the room, — the central portion foniiiiigadoorfor aecc.s.s 
to the plants, and a roof on a liingo, with a j)C‘rroratcd ven- 
tilator, to be closed or opened as required, — would complete 
tho structure. There would be ample room for d(‘sign in 
the formation of such conservatories. The inner side need 
not be a mere flat framework, ])nt might bo m.adc np of 
simple cand symmetrical curves, so as to ijtto the. 

room in the same way as abof’-window “ bows” towards tlio 
street; and a bajMvindow would he the best of situations 
in which to form a conservatory of tin's kind. 

In the planting of smdi slriietures great judgment is 
necessary. There must be good drainage, to prevent an^'- 
accumulation of stagnant moistme; the soil must be of a 
proper kind; and for beauty of efbu-i, it is- as well to diver- 
sify the surface, eilberby iiK-aiis of a little rockworkor a c(ni- ^ 
tral hillock covered with some kind of creeping verdure. The 
eye abhors a flat surface as mucli as nature abhors a vacuum. 
Any soft-brained lover of toys can stick ferns into a pan of 
mould ; but it is for tbo cntlmsiastic 1ov<t of floral beauty to 
set ofi bis collection bj’* means of pleasing lines and con- 
trasts. Let us consider first the ordinary fern-sbade, wliicb 
is tho cheapest form of Wardian case, and, propcrl}- 77ianaged, 
one of the most elegant. First lay a s'ratum of cinders one 
inch deep; then fill up with a compost .of fibry peat, leaf- 
mould, and silver-sand, not pounded and sifted, but well 
broken w-ith the hand, and the ingredients incorporated to- 
gether without sifting or reducing the whole to dust. Let 
the soil rise above the edge of tho pan a few inches into a 
gentle mound, and in the centre place a fbw blocks of darlc 
stone ; but no shells, no Druidical tablets; no gingerbread 
Of any kind. Then surface the soil with common mosses 
from tho woods, ot With Some of tho elegant lycopodiums 
which the florists supply for the purpose ; and Anally, plant 
tho ferns some little distance apart, to prevent crowding. 
The grand climax is the watering. When the soil is pro- 
perly wettedj it will bear to be handled without soiling the 
fingers; hut the established plan is to soak it into a paste, 
so that to touch it would be very unpleasant indeed. 
can wonder that there has been so littlo improvement in 
this kind of gardening while folk.5 have been taught to 


drench the soil and enclose tho diimp exhalations tf&t rise 
from it? In selecting ferns for cases, it is nccessaty to know 
first to what heigh^ they will subscqileTitly attaiii; so that 
there shall be no necessity for removing them if they 
to dimensions beyond tho capacity of the case. ’ Of coiirsO 
tho tallest kinds should he placed towards the centre, and 
those of smaller growth Oi'ound them. On dull ddys the 
glass should he lifted off, and wiped clean and tc{)laced, and 
the collection should have full exposure to daylight Without 
sun ; hence a north window is the best for a collection Of 
ferns. Proceed in a sffnilar way in the planting of j^our 
window, and you may fairly expect success. 

In a built case of any ^ize it Is hot necessary to confine 
the selection to ferns. If the centre is built up into a hollow 
Jiillock, — a thing easily accomplished if an empty flower- 
pot is placed there as a support for the mould, — a flowering 
plant ill a pot may he inserted, and its place supplied witli 
another wJicn its bloom is over. The pot itself can easily 
he hidden by means of lycopods, or even a little fresh mo.ss 
tucked comfortabl}’^ into tho siiaco around the summit. Then 
ferns and flowci-ing plants hiight be judiciously grouped 
about the soil. Mesembr^^anthcmunis, calceolarias, fuchsias, 
penstemons, gloxinias, pansies, auriculas, primulas, and 
many others that are partial to moisture, would make a 
lovL'ly diversity of form and colour ; and the eeiitrc would of 
course be occupied with .some fine specimen plant, — a rose, 
a pelargonium, or, indeed, anj" bold and large-sized plant 
3'ou might hai)pcn to have in flower ; and as soon as its 
glory began to wane you could lift it out and replace it by 
uiiotlun*. 

But wlum wc come to the real conservatory, tbo cr^'Stal 
palace which' occupies the wdiohj of the lower half of tlie win- 
dow, we have a largo field before us. It ought to be gay, and 
oiilj*^ a few ferns .should have admittauce to give the grace of 
their emerald fronds to the bright colours of the flowering 
plants ; but, according to tbo height of the structure, some 
few grac(‘fai thijigs should be adapted to run or climb to the 
to]>. If such a w-ork w’cre commenced in autumn or wdntcr, 
some crocuses, snow’drops, b}'acintlis, and tulips might be 
planted, and a few- ferns for immediate effect. Early in sj)ring 
the hall)S would conu) into bloom; then any of the choice 
annuals might follow, and strong jdants of Mauraidya Bar- 
claj ana, passion-flower, and tropajoliini, might be planted, 
to climb up within and make a gay scone in autumn. TI»c 
garden and grccidiousc would supply an abundance of pretty 
things ; and in the abs(iiicc of such a source of suppty, a 
number of pretty favourites might be purchased of the 
florists for a few slnlliiigs. But there is another department 
of floriciilturo highly suited to such ^mall con.scrvatories, 
aud that is, the growth of British wildings, of which onr 
own hedgerow's and commons supply hundreds of lovely 
kinds, many of them highly suitable. In Hiistic Adornmanls 
for JTomiis of Taste departnumt of dome.stic floriculture 
is very fully treated. The author recommends for Wardian 
cases of all kinds, whether with ferns oi* gay flow'ering-plmits, 
the common ivjq the primrose, wood oxalis, marsh penny- 
wort, the lovely brooklinc, .germander, speedwell, hound’s- 
tongue, pimpernel, the minute dro.sera, and many other of 
the wayside favourites tliat give interest to country rambles. 
''Fo are, however, cautioned against the adoption of hard- 
wood plants, such as heather ; and some few herbaceous 
plants, such as the harebell, and some others of dry texture, 
arc specified as unsuitable. 

But this part of the subject would demand the space Of 
at least an article to do it justice, and we shall hereafter re- 
turn to it, and give some specific instructions as to the se- 
lection of ferns and flowcring-plants for cases and wihdow^- 
conservatories. In the mean time our friends may vfltry the 
monotony of tho dark days aud long evenings in the con* 
struction of crystal palaccS for the home, of course bearing 
in mind what has been advanced above as to the necessity 
for drainage and ventilation. Soot and dust and all defile- 
ments are to be excluded; and that may he accomplished 
without stifling and starving and emaciating tho Vegeta- 
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tion. ttbdvo all things, lot your structures be artistic ; 
study grace in simple Outlines and good proportions, and 
secure orUJlitient without the sacrifice of scientific accuracy 
in the g^fineral arrangements. 


BLOOMING OF AQUATIC PLAN® IN AQUARIA. 

To (he Editors of (he NatAtl 

Wmi 1 turn to any work on the 1 find frequent 

reference to the blooming of aquatic plliiils. which are always 
spoken of as if they bloomed as freeljjNh trib tank as they do 
in tlicir native rivers. But I hayb an kquariupi sdfiie 
time, and have had it well stocked plants j[fiitfciiased bf 
Mr. Hall and of other respcctabld afeiilcrs, but I never ybt 
had the gratification of beholding a single blossom bf any 
kind. Are there any examples of attractive pants, or father 
attractive flowers, to bo found in the number of those used 
in the culture of these water-gardens,” as a writer on the 
subject lately called them? If there are any, would it not 
bo worth any trouble it might occasion to induce such to 
ripen their seeds in the tank, so that auiritcurs cotild have, 
the pleasure of raising seedling aquatics. 1 am sure such a 
recreation would be as instructive and entertaining as it 
would be novel, and would justify the term “ water-garden,” 
as applied to the aquarium. The noble Gladiole and the 
Water-Plantain, for instance, would be fine things to raise 
from seed, could one procure .seed indeed, which I suspect 
to be quite out of the question. I have an opinion that 
mould is essential for the growth of water-plants in an aqua- 
rium, since all riVcrtplants make root in a deep bed of soil. 

I am delighted with the designs and suggestions given 
in “The Home.” May the National speedily become a 
“ household word,” and a “ household god.” Aquariuh. 

[“ Aquarius” is evidently quite a beginner. Among the 
showy plants for the aquarium, wc may name the beauti- 
ful Wat(n’- Buttercup {Ramaiculns Aquatalis), which flowers 
freely in the tank, if brought from the stream just as its 
blooms begin to expand. It should not be rooted, because 
it is too* coarse a plant for a permanent ornament ; but if a 
well- wiishcd bunch is thrown in, it will arrange itself and 
give great grace to the colk^ction as long as it continues to 
cover the surface with its lovely wliitc and yellow flowers. 
The Flowering-Rush is another ; hut thjvt must have root, 
and ho kept in its position means of a few stones placed 
around its base. Tlie AVater-Plaritaiu i.s a noble thing, and 
is highly valued as an ornament. If its root is well covered 
with pebbles, it docs very well without a particle of mould. 
AVo have bloomed it over and over again in that way, and 
last year saved seed ; and shall be very glad to send “ Aqua- 
rius” a pinch, if ho will forward a stamped and directed en- 
velope. Indeed, as far as we can eke out the seed, wo will 
gladly post a little to any correspondents who wish for it. 

Then the Water-Soldier and the Frog-Bit arc quite or- 
namental when blooming, as, indeed, they arc at all times ; 
hut the Water-Soldier is very shy of its blossoms in the 
tank, though the Frog-Bit blooms abundantly and in as 
great perfection as in its native streams. 

Many of the ordinary iiquarium-plants have inconspi- 
cuous blossoms, as, for instance, the new Water-Weed, or 
Anacharis AUinastrum.^ the Star-Wort, Lcrana, and others; 
and as they arc only to be seen distinctly by help of a lens, 
they are only attractive to the student. All these and many 
more wo have bloomed again and again in tanks without 
sp^ecial treatment ; arid wc can assure ” Aquarius” that 
there is something moro tban a mere passing pleasure in 
obtaining such results. As to tho mould, let every aquarian 
discard it except for special purposes. All the ordinary 
river-plants do just as well in a thin layer of pebbles, and 
many even without a bed of any kind, if merely thrown in 
and loft to take their chance. The less muddy and soluble 
matter in the tank, the more surely will it keep bright and 
pure for a length of time. With mould there is always a 
rapid ^owtli of confervoids, and much liability to turbidity, 

Shirley Hibberd.} 


TALL’S TELESCOPIC BLINI):ROLLER. 

AMONri tfie c^ap ifill Useful domestic novelties of the day 
may be mentionolj ftfi ib|^enibusly constructed blind-rollerj 
forme4 OA the principle in ft telescope ; licnce its nariic. 

lUtt Mler is so simiilS; that it may be readily adjusted 
t8 all? Wlndbw, and as quickly fixed, without the aid of a 
ca^bnlet; . Tho invontioii consists ill giving ib the roller 
ft toIeScbI)ic, or expanding, action, whereby, within certain 
limlb, it can be ejt|iahded or contracted to any desired 
It thus becofrics tfeihbvablo at pleasure. 

The accompanying fibres represent the roller and its 
aetfbii. Fig. 1 is a lojigitudinal section Of tho apparatus ; 
ftfld fig. 2 is a plan of the same. 






The roller (sec fig. 2) consists of t?vo pieces of thin metal 
tubing, A a'; a wooden core, b, being introduced (nearly the 
entire length of tho metal tube) inside. Along the wooden 
core B runs a thin wooden rod, c, which is sown into one end 
of the blind, represented at d. Tbo slot or opening, e, is 
made in order that it may correspond in position with tho 
groove in the core, the blind, when attached to the roller, 
passing all along this open avenue. 

To insure the longitudinal groove of the core b always 
corresponding to tho slot or opening, e, a second straight 
longitudinal groove is made in tho cor(5, into whieh a small 
tonguc-piecc p (sec fig. 1), part of the longer tube A, is made 
to project, thereby acting as a stop. 

A short lofigth of core, a, is attached to the end of tho 
longer tube a' ; and this sljort core being grooved on one 
side, it corresj^ond.s with the opening e in its entire length. 
Tho flange of tho roller ii, and the pulley i, may be made 
cilhe.r of wood or metal, and glued, or otherwise secured, on 
the (uid of the roller, k k arc pins, and form the pivots on 
which the roller turns. 

Broparatory to the blind being attached to the roller, 
the rode must he made fast to one end of tho blind (a needle 
and thread will accomplish this readily). It may then be 
introduced into tho groove on tho core, the blind itself 
being guided along tlio slot in the tube. Tho disjointed 
tubes -must then ho closcck up until the required width of 
the window is attained. The pulley may he used with an 
endless cord, in the usual way; or a recoil spring may he 
employed, in which case a pulley, would heconio unne- 
cessary. 

Fig. 3 represents one of tho brackets for fixing the 
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roller, which is very ingeni- 
ous. A is the body, on which 
are ah upper and lower pro- 
jecting arm or stop, b and c. 

It is also formed with a 
dawn and a lug B. Through 
this last the thumbsorew v 
passes, which secures the 
bracket to the beading of 
the window, a is the slot 
in Whi^h runs the pivot k of 
the roller. The fixing is so 
simple, that a minute suf- 
fices for the purpose. 

When adjusting the 
bracket, lot the end of the 
upper arm she placed against 
the under side 6f the top- 
heading of the window- 
frame. That arm must, of 
course, be made sufficiently 
long to admit of the roller 
working perfectly clear of 
the heading above it. The lower arm of the bracket, it 
should bp observed, acts as a stop to prevent the sash of 
the window, when hastily thrown up, from striking against 
and injuring the roller. 

There are two brackets, one adapted to the right and 
the other to the left side of the window. These, of course, 
must be fixed in a straight lino, so as to secure the evenness 
of the blind. 


IHSEOT CURIOSITIES. 

THE OAliUEN SPII>EK. 


Happy should that home bo wliioh lias a garden attaclicd to 
it I Its inhabitants may boast of possessing a never-ending, 
an inexhaustible source of delight. 

The cultivation of flowers is iu itself a delectable pas- 
time, and yields perpetual amnsemont to those who love a 
succession of Nature’s beauties. Rut when the garden is, 
in addition, visited by feathered songsters of all kinds — 
many of whom nest there — and by myriads of pretty insects, 
whose lives, habits, and various transforniation.s are brought 
immediately under the eye, its value is enhanced fourfold. 

Not long since, while indulging in the jirivilcgc hero 
hinted at, a glorious opportunity offered for watching the 
movements of that beautifully-marked and sagacious creature 
— the Garden Spider {Epeira Diadema). I had risen early, 
to enjoy the pure autumnal morning air ; and on goin^ into 
the garden, there was xpy little artificer busily at work con- 
structmg his ingenious palace of silk. I selected “ one” from 
at least a hundred others. 

Few persons can boast of having seen the Garden Spider 
at the 'commencement of his operations. They work either 
in the night or very early in the morning. I contrived, how- 
ever, to see the architect ere he had entirely finished his out- 
works, and was indeed delighted at the wonderful sagacity 
of his calculations. He planned, and executed, at the same 
time. was no guess-work ; every thing was done on 

mathemaucal principles of exactness. 

His roms, ladders, and scaffold, being adjusted and fixed, 
and their strength thoroughly tested, the next step was to 
proceed with the internal . arrangements. These consisted 
of a series of concentric circles, in the formation of which 
the most consummate art was manifested. There was no 
scamping of the work, no undue haste to get the job done, 
— all was methodical and busin^s-like. It was worthy an 
extra hour’s patience to note how the little creature laboured 
with one of its pectinated claws to stretch the lines^ as it 
proceeded to their extreme limit; fastening every joint as 
it went on with minute globules of viscid gum. The radii 


of the circles, too, how artis- 
tically and precisely drawn! 

, The House Spider’s net, 
or wob, is composed^ of one 
kind of silk only. Thb Gar- 
den Spider uses two kinds of 
silk in his operations. That 
which is employed in con- 
structing the radit is not of 
*iin adhesive nature ; but the 
reverse is the case with the 
silk used for the concentric 
circles; consequently it is 
by these last that the prey 
is secured. 

To watch the completion 
of this very beautiful piece of 
architecture, devised and ac- 
complished in little more 
than an hour, was an infinite 
treat. Leaving the workman 
to carefully examine the de- 
tails, and to enjoy his break- 
fast, for which he seemed amply prepared, I went indoors to 
set him an example. 

On paying him a second visit, he was seen comfortably 
and boldly stretched out on the centre of his mansion, head 
downwards. Ho had not breakfasted, but was evidently ex- 
pecting company. Having witnessed his gigantic labours, 
a thought suggested itself that I should assist in providing 
the company. 

Accordingly, a wasp which found its way in at the win- 
dow was struck down. Ricking it up with the end of a pair 
of partially-closed scissors, I took my position in front of 
the weh. The oyes of spiders, it would appear, are so con- 
structed as not to readily discern larffe objects, unless when 
in motion. My presence, therefore, was quite unheeded. I 
had frequently noticed this curious fact on former occasions. 

Presenting the wasp at the end of the scissors, kis ma- 
jesty first regarded it with fear; then with a feeling of hungi’y 
delight. His first impression was to run away from it, 
which he did. But as it was not quite dead, and was sti-ug- 
gling, ho evidently feared it might break away, and so es- 
cape altogether. Returning, therefore, he surveyed his prey 
as if doubtful how to manage him, for he unmistakably 
dreaded his sting. 

Herein was seen the sagacity, instinct, or reason, of our 
hero. Placing one toe on the head, and another on the lower 
part of the wasp’s body, — avoiding the sting in the most 
masterly manner, — iu this strotched-out position he turned 
several summersets with him, and fairly doubled him up in 
his web, encasing him so firmly in his toils of new-spun silk 
that his death was immediate. He then dragged him up to 
a snug little apartment overarched by ivy, and there ho 
sucked the juices of his body. 

In the course of sundry other experiments with this samo 
spider, I coaxed him to come down, over and over again, to 
secure other prey in the form of flies, &c., which I presented 
with the naked finger and thumb. He seized them greedily, 
spun rapidly round them to entomb them in his toils, and 
on every occasion returned immediately to bis apartment 
to continue his feast on the savoury wasp. 

On a further continuance of my experiments, the net 
became damaged ; and as 1 had amply satisfied my curiosity 
by witnessing the marvellous ingenuity and extraordinary 
instincts of this very beautiful little creature, 1 left it to 
enjoy its repast in peace. The damaged net wu forsaken, 
a new one was constructed hard by in the course of a fovr 
Ifburs, and there at his ease sat my hero of the morning 
ready to receive frqsh company as they dropped in. 

William Kidd. 

Solution of the Charade by T. K. Hehvey, in our last Nmdwr. 

Bookworm. 
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AREEST OF A ROYALIST PEASANT IN LA 
VENDEE. 

By F. GOODALL, A.R.A. 

The design from which our cut is talcon is one of tho best 
that Mr. Goodall has produced. There is less in it of quaint 
comfortable humoiir than wo usually find in tho artist’s 
works ; though the anti-tcctotal countenance of the soldier 
on the peasant’s right hand is quite “ a bit” in Goodall’s 
stylo. But tho grave and stern story is told with force and 
earnestness. It is seen at a glance. The peasant of La 
Vcndtic is an untutored enthusiast, to whom a political 
principle is a religious faith. In his humble home ho is 
suddenly seized by the soldiers of the Republic. Ifc is 
taken “ all aback his wife is stricken with dismay and 
grief, and gives way to an irn]mlsc of entreaty for his 
release, of course vainl3^ The men of bayonets proceed 
mechanically in tho enjoyment of their appointed duty — 
prisoner-making. But in tho sinewy manly figure, the 
rough yet picturesque, and even dignified head of the cap- 
tive, we see a spirit which raises the peasant in his simple 
faith above the mercenaries of party. Tho design has all 
Goodall’s individual character, with a higher expression; 
his ])ow'or of producing which has not hitherto obtained all 
tho recognition it deserves. 


ALUMINIUM. 

’fun fact that the majority of persons are at ])rcsent familiar 
with a metal which a short time since was only to be looked 
upon as a very rare; chemical product is the best proof we 
can have of the great progress our age has made in useful 
discoveries, -while it at the same time bears ample testi- 
mony to the very high dcgi’cc of perfection wdiich has been 
attained in chemical investigations. Tin's metal is Alu- 
minum, or, as it is also called, Aluminium. Sir Humphrey 
Davy attempted to resolve alumina into its constituent 
elements as ho had done with soda and potash, but he did 
not .suc.c(‘ed so ns to have been enabled to determine the 
nature of its metallic element, or aluminium. Woehler, the 
wadl-kiiown German chemist, was the first to obtain this 
substance in suftic^ient quantity so as to describes the proper- 
ties of this heretofore unknown metal. It may also bo added 
that many of the properties, the discovery of -which have 
heen attributed to Dovillo, h.ad boon already laid before the 
public hyWochlcr. Chemists have constantly desired to 
produce aluminium at a moderate price, in consequence of 
its possessing many very valuable qualities, and among 
others may be mentioned its superiority' over gold in not 
bcitig oxidised even under certain chemical conditions 
wlienj the precious metal would be so ; in the advantage it 
has over silver in its behaviour with nitric acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, while it admits of being drawn out to 
as great a degree of fineness as either silver or copper, and 
can also ho laminated with as great facility as cither tin or 
sil-^r. From possessing these properties, it naturally be- 
came a great object to place within tho roach of commerce 
so valuable an article, and which fnight be applied to so 
many useful purposes in tho arts and manufactures, but 
which, at tho period when investigations were commenced, 
was, in consequenco of its exorbitant price, a perfectly use- 
less substance in an industrial point of view. 

The itianner adopted to obtain tlfis metal may be briefly 
stated to consist in decomposing chloride of algminium by 
means ofsodiqm, when aluminium is the result of tho opera* 
tion. Now tho preparation of chloride of aluminium and of 
sodium was attended with many difficulties, and even so 
much so that less than two years ago this latter metal was 
worth 1000 francs the kilogramme, equal to about 20/. per 


pound ; while chloride of aluminium was a chemical curiosity 
not by any means common even in the laboratory. Such 
being the case, and these two substances being absolutely 
indispensable to the production of aluminium, it naturally 
gave to this motal a very high value ; one pound of it being 
worth about 400Z. From this it will be seen that could the 
difficulty of producing the substances mentioned above be 
got rid of, aluminium would bo very materially lessened in 
price. Now this appears to have been effected by Messrs. 
Rousseau, Dovillo, and Morin, who have recently laid before 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris a paper, in which it is 
slated that instead Af submitting alumina and charcoal to 
the action of chlorine, they employ a mixture composed of 
alumina, sca-salt, and charcoal, and expose this to the action 
of tho Sicmc clement ; hy this means they obtain a douhio 
chloride of aluminium and sodium, volatile and liquefiable, 
which flow's like wat(T, but becomes solid w'lien cold. By 
this mode of operating, and together with a 'few modifica- 
tions of tho actual method, they state that aluminium can 
be obtained for 100 francs the kilogramme, or about 21. per 
pound : this metal is obtained in plates, globules, or in powder; 
and the ease and facility with which the operation is carried 
on is said to astonish all tlioso who witness it for the first 
time, and are familiar with the difiicjulties of the old method. 
From these facts, aluminium promises soon to lose its cha- 
racter as a chemical product, and to play the more useful 
part of an article ofinaniifacture. The niSxt and most recent 
paper upon the subject of aluminium is one by M. Dclvay, 
and which treats of the alloys of this metal. M. Dclvay, 
after premising that aluminium enters into combination with 
various metals, and that this is generally accompanied with 
disengagement of light and heat, proceeds to state the result 
of his investigations upon this interesting subject. 

It a])pears that an alloy composed of 90 parts of copper 
and 10 of aluminium possesses greater hardness than bronze, 
and can be easily worked wlien hot. Alloy's may also be 
ohtainc.d of various degrees of liardncss in proportion as- the 
aluminium is increased, but which become brittle if carried 
beyond.a very limited point as respects both gold and cop- 
per. Aluminium is stated to be rendered more brilliant and 
a little less bard, while it at the same time preserves its 
malleability when alloyed with a small proportion of zinc, 
tin, silv(!r, and platinum. Iron and copper, if present in 
small quantities, have not a very bad effect; thus alumi- 
nium is stated to preserve its malleability even when 7 or 8 
per cent of iron is present. This is not, however, what has 
been found by other chemists ; for Messrs. Tessler say that 
5 per cent of iron renders aluminium almost impossible to 
w'ork : as to which statement is correct must be left to those 
practically a(!quainte(l with the subject to decide. M. Del- 
vay states that the most interesting alloy is that of aluminium 
and zinc, which is stated to be a little harder than the metal 
itself, but at the samc^ time very malleable. If aluminium 
contains 10 per cent of copper, its malleability is not lost 
but is diminished; while if this proportion bo increased, it 
becomes brittle and remains white as long as the copper doe.s 
not exceed 80 per cent ; if, however, it is increased to 8/> pt;r 
cent, it becomes more so. An alloy composed of .'1 parts 
of silver and 97 of alnminiinn is stated to possess a fine 
colour, and not to be affected by sulphuretted hydrogen. By 
forming an alloy composed of 1 part of aluminium and 1 part 
of silver, a substance is obtained which is as hard a.s ordi- 
nary bronze. An alloy composed of 99 of gold and 1 ofalumi- 
nium is very hard, hut is malleable, and is of the colour of 
green gold; with 10 of aluminium instead ofl, the alloy be- 
comes crystalline, and in consequence brittle. A small 
quantity of sodium produces au alloy wdiieh decomposed* 
cold water with great facility. At tho end of tho 8€(inc€f 
M. Dclvay laid before the Academy several specimens of 
alloj'S of aluminium with antimony, bismuth, and cadmium ; 
but nothing was stated concerning their several properties, 
as tho exi)erimcnts had not been carried far enough to 
enable hhn to assert any thing with respect to them with 
certainty. 
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THE BROOK. 

By the author OF MR. ABLE.” 

Ik Five CHAPTxas.»CBAp. HI. 

The fog of tho night before was still heavy over every thing 
when the Woods sat down to their early breakfast. But the 
fire burnt brightly, flashing upon the dainty china and crim- 
son hangings of the little room. There was a great deal of 
red about the room, not because it looked cheery, but be- 
cause it served to set off tlic statuettes and nick-nacks of 
various descriptions with which it was Mr. Wood’s pleasure 
to overfill his house, 

*‘Good gi'acious, Linda, shut the window. What are 
you doing?” Miss Wood exclaimed. 

” Only picking this rose; it looked in so pitifully, aunt,” 
Linda answered, and put the solitary rose into a tiny vase. 
AShe was but a pale pitiful-looking rose liersclf this morning. 

“ Ma’am, miss, have you heard ? Isn’t it dreadful ? He 
here only yesterday, and now — ” 

“ Mary, what are you talking of?” Miss Wood sternly 
demanded of tho servant-girl, who had come in looking 
horror-stricken. 

“ Why he was found dead — ^murdered or somelhing — ^tlic 
post-woman just told mo. She’s friglitcd mo out of my wits. 
He, such a fine gentleman, and alive only yesterday. 1 
shall never be able to go by tho brook again.” 

Who’s dead? Speak, girl!” Miss Wood griped her 
arm. Lin(]^a sank back in her chair, and listened with 
closed eyes. 

“ 0, ma’am, you hurt my arm 1 and I’m so fluttered. 
Some say he murdered or drowned himself ; but some thinks 
he’s been murdered, and — 0 my arm! Who? — why Mr. 
Salford, the young squire.” 

Nonsense, girl ; don’t bring your idle stories hero.” 

**It’s true, ma’am. This morning Jim Robinson was 
going to his work, and as he passed by the brook (he don’t 
ordinary go that way) there ho sees the squire lying with 
his head under water, and a hole in his throat. It’s true, 
sir ; the whole village is astir.” 

^ Leave the room,” Mr. Wood said. ** Ann, look* to this 
I child ; I’ll go and see what is true of this horrible story.” 

“Linda, this man’s death will be laid to your door. 
Dear, dear, what shall we do? There will be such talk, and ' 
we shall be ruined ; you’ll lose all your teaching. Why, the j 
girl don’t hear. Well, I’m glad she’s got some feeling. The j 
young man may not be dead, after all.” I 

Linda’s head was laid on the table ; Miss Wood rai.scd 
it ; the face wore the livid hue of death. The aunt most 
energetically set to work to restore the girl to consciousness, 
and soon succeeded. Linda’s will being at work, she wanted 
to hear more — all. 

Miss Wood had laid her down on the hearth-rug; but she 
sat up when her father entered, and turned agonised eyes 
upon him. 

“ The girl spoke true. Salford was found this morning 
as sho^ described. Dr. Minton talks about a fit — a seizure 
of a kind he has had once before, and says he may then 
have fallen, face downward, into tho water, and been un- 
able to rise ; but Dr. Minton is a friend of— better not 
mention names. There’s an ugly wound in Salford’s throat. 
A man working near heard angry voices last evening; and a 
girl says she heard Salford threateneji some time since by — 
ugh 1 it’s a shocking thing, a shocking thing. Ann, Linda 
lias got ague, or something. Good Heaven! she shakes from 
head to foot ; her lips are blue. Ann,” and the poor man 
put his hand to his head and look bewildered, “ I heard my 
^rl’s name jtiet now mixed up in this — this horrible atfair. 
Now, Ann, I— could — ^not — bear — that.” Mr. Wood sat down, 
looking little less ghostly than Linda. ^*Tell me that Linda, 
my fair sweet darling, has nothing to do with this — ” 

** Why, man, she didn’t murder young Salford. James, 

^ Jaiues, don’t bo a fool I What shall I do with two such 
: babies on ray hands ? This is all about it ; Linda refused 
young Salford yesterday.” 


“Refused young Salford,” Mr. Wood groaned; “and 
Calton — ^I see. Heaven pity us 1 I have been a blind selfish 
sinner.” . 

“ Bless the man I I wish you would leave riddles and 
speak plain. You have certainly been very selfishly ne- 
glectful of our interests, wrapped up in your studies and 
gropings about. I’m glad you’ve come to know that at 
last.” 

“Ann, look at my poor child. Wliat shall we do with her? 
what shall we do?” 

“O, don’t be frightened. Girls often go off like this 
when they hear any thing shocking all of a sudden. I dare i 
say she’s sorry that she refused the poor young man. Well, i 
she is cold. Fetch a blanket from upstairs, and put on some ! 

more coals ; don’t let that prying creature, Mary, come in.” | 

Miss Wood closed the blinds, and herself carried out tho j 

un tasted breakfast, after she had taken a cup of tea and at- , 

tempted to make her niece swallow some of that beverage ; 
then she mounted guard over the recumbent form which 
only showed life by the shivorings running through it. 

“ Scud for Dr. Minton. Shall 1 go for him ?” Mr. Wood 
said. 

“ No ; I won’t have any doctors ; they’re a talking set : 
she’ll be all right presently.” Miss Wood tried to get some 
cordial between Linda’s clenched teeth, and chafed her feet 
and hands savagely. 

Mr. Wood went away to shut himself up in his room ; 
lie could not bear to sec his daughter’s .suflering. Miss 
Wood sat by her, grimly knitting, tired of exertion, waiting 
for some change in her patient’s state ; not very uneasy ; 

“ she was used to girls,” as slie often said. 

So a few liours of that heavy morning went by in the 
little room of Hose Cottage. Linda now and then stirred 
and moaned : when she did so Miss Wood nodded signifi- 
cantly, and muttered, “ {She’!! do.” 

Presently a rap sounded at tho hall-door. Linda opened 
lier eyes, and raised herself up to lean on her elbow. Miss 
Wood wont into the hall, and closed tlie parlour-door behind 
her. 

It was Dr. Minton, humed and anxious. “ I must see 
Miss Linda,” ho told the maid. 

“You cannot see her now, Dr. Minton ; she’s engaged,” 
Miss Wood said. 

“ My business is important.” 

“My niece cannot see you.” 

“ Excuse me, she must. It is best ; if not, she will have 
less friendly and considerate visitors.” 

Dr. Minton removed Miss Wood’s hand from the parlour- 
door, and entered. Linda had risen from the floor, and was 
sitting ill a low chair, still shaking like one ague-stricken. 

“ Do not rise,” Dr. Minton said. “ Miss Wood, I must 
see your niece alone.” Very politely tho doctor handed 
Miss Wood to the door. 

Then ho took a seat close by Unda, apparently not 
noticing her extreme agitation, but said : “ I am Mr. Cal- 
ton’s friend ; 1 act for him. An absurd suspicion lias — ” 

“ I know,” gasped Linda. 

Dr. Minton laid his han'l on hers. “ 1 say, advisedly, an 
absurd suspicion ; tlie gossiping of a girl who heard angry 
conversation between the cousins a month since, of a 
ploughman who also overheard them talking yesterday, ^nd 
who met Mr. Calton coming from tho brook just at dark. 
This is all tho foundation on which this suspicion rests.” 

Dr. Minton’s calm voice and the firm pressure of his kind 
hand seemed strangely to still the poor child’s agitation ; 
she ceased to tremble so violently. “ Remember that I am 
Mr. Calton’s friend,” he pursued; “tell me all that passed 
yesterday. I have not the slightest doubt, not the very 
slightest, that poor Salford was yesterday seized with a 
similar attack to one for which I attended him twelve 
months since ; that he fell forward into the water, wound- 
ing himself with his knife as he did so, and was drowned. 

I want to prove this : Calton has enemies. Tell me, my 
good child, aU you know of these two young men’s words 
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“You think you shall die?“ was asked with a smile, 
half pitiful, half incredulous. 

“ I shall sleep quietly soon. I have tried to keep awake 
lately, because I li^ such dreams — O such shocking shock- 
iug dreams when 1 slept! I saw him hung,” she added; 
and oyes glared on Dr. Minton with wide affright. 

“ Hush, hush ! God will not let that be.” 

“No; but it was terrible. If I live to bo very old, I 
shall never forget it ; but I shall sleep quietly soon,” she 
added softly, in an assured tone. 

He pressed her hand, and went (o talk to her father be- 
fore lie left the house. Ho found him busy with straw and 
packing-cases. Ho was packing up some of his treasures ; 
going to send them to a friend who would dispose of them 
for him. Ho wanted money for Linda. 

“ I will take some of these : keep the others for the 
present,” Dr. Minton said. “ Your daughter shall want for 
nothing. I hope that brighter times are coming for all Arthur 
Calton’s friends.” 

It was easy for Linda to rise early next morning, for she 
had not slept. The night through she had .sat propped up 
In her bed, alternately reading her Jliblc and praying. At 
six o’clock, while it was yet dark, save for the shining of 
the stars, she rose and dressed ; putting on all her warmest 
clothes from an instinct to take care of herself. Bhe was so 
feeble that she could not do any thing quickly ; so there 
was already a streak of opal-hucd light in the cast when she 
let herself out of the hall-door. 

The keen air seemed to brace up her unstrung nerves, 
and she walked with a pretty firm step down the road, a 
little way along the lane, through the sodden meadows. 
But she paused when she came to whore the field-path 
began to run beside the brook — paused, and one sick shudder 
after another ran through her. How slowly the darkness 
gave way to dawn ! There, only a few steps off, crept the 
silent brook, whoso water.s had been coloured with the 
blood of the young man who bad often touched her hand, 
sj)oken soft words in her ear. I'lio wind moaned and moved 
a little in a tall tree garlanded with “ old* man’s heard ;” it 
looked ghostly. PoorLilida turned to'llcc; hut she glanced 
. np at the paling stars, j^rayed, and went on li(5r way, close, . 
close along that dreadful, slow-flowing, silent brook. j 

The snow was all gone; for there had been warm rain in 
tlio early part of the night. 

Linda came to the place. Dawn had broadened over all 
the sky ; she could see. 

In early happy days this brook had been a favourite 
play-placc ; so she had grown acquainted with its few tricks 
of sudden bends and flowings partly out of sight beneath 
its hanks. 

Tlio child prayed again, with heart and eyes of faith, 
before she began to grope among sodden leaves and cold 
dark water. Too earnest now to turn and start at any 
weird whispering, she pursued her task. A strange sight 
to sec, that girl at her eager searching in that dismal place. 

A few feet below the place of Mr. Salford’s death the 
brook divided for a while ; a part of it flowed more rapidly 
than the rest, among flags and rushes, then deepened into a 
pool that was now almost choked up by dead leaves, carried 
here and no further ; for out of this pool the w^ater flowed 
feebly. It was but a tiny place ; Linda’s hand ceuld feel 
its bottom when the water reached little higher than her 
elbow. Presently her face gi'cw radiant ; she gave a wild 
cry, and clasped something to her bosom ; not thinking of 
it as a murderous weapon which had been wet with human 
blood, but as the instrument that was to set Mr. Calton 
free. Woe to, Linda did not doubt, though more experi- 
enced world-wise people might. 

Linda did not forget to return thanks as she had made 
supplication ; then she sped homeward. 

But she passed her own door, and went up the hardly- 
awakened village to pr. HizUon’s house. 

He met her iu the hall ; she put the knife into his hand, 


and then feU down at hie feet. He gave her into hie wife’s 
charge, and went to tell her father and annt what hed ho* 
come of her. 

Going hack to Linda, he found her anxious to bo at 
home ; so, when she had been arrayed in dry clothing of 
Mrs. Minton’s — who, fortunately, was hut a little woman — 
and had taken some hot coffee, Dr. Minton led her home. 
People who met them stared. Linda had not been seen 
before since the death of Mr. Salford ; now, leaning on Dr. 
Minton’s arm, she walked down the street in full bright 
sunshine, looking white and thin, but neither guilty nor 
very sad. What could it mean ? 

“ Linda, that you, of all people, should leave your bed 
to go groping after the knife that killed that poor young 
man : it is shocking ! I would not liave it known for the 
world,” Miss Wood said grimly. 

“ The knife did not kill him, Miss Wood,” Dr. Minton 
insisted ; “ that wound couldn’t have been mortal. He died 
‘by the visitation of God;’ that is the verdict that shall he 
brought in. But I think your niece had better return to 
her bed now. The time is come when you will sleep quietly; 
is it not. Miss Linda ?” Of the many remaining diflScultics 
and perplexities Dr. Minton did not speak to this child. 

“ I think so ; 1 am very tired.” A blush crossed her 
white face as she tidded : “You need not say who found the 
knife, need you. Dr. Minton V” 

“ Mr. Calton has suffered a great deal, llis liberty will 
he far dearer if he knows to whom ho owes it. Shall he 
know ?” 

“ Yes, if you like ; I li;ave all to you,” said Linda. 

“All will he well.” Dr. Minton tried to believe what 
ho said. 

“ Will you help mo upstairs, aunt ? I am so tired.” 

“And what else could you expect, tramping all that 
way down to that dreadful place ? — ^you that have hardly 
moved hand or foot for days. I woixder at you, Linda. How 
1 could you ?” 

Linda did not hear her aunt’s sharp voice. 

[ “ She will b(5 all the better for this excitement. Do not 

he alarmed if she sleeps for days,” Dr. Minton said. “There 
has been an intense strain upon her young head and heart ; 
nature will he indemnified. I must leave homo for some 
days, and shall not ho able to sec her ; take good care of 
her, Miss Wood.” Dr. Minton hurried away. 

CHAITER V. 

Linda threatened to sleep quietly in too full a sense. 

By Dr. Minton’s advice, her father took her away for 
two months to a wanner spot. Mr. CaUoii’s acquittal and 
release wore by no means the instantaneous ivsults of 
Linda’s discovery. Linda was spared all alternations of 
hope and fear ; she never doubted that he was free. 

It did not seem possible to rouse or excite her. She 
hoard that Mr, Calton was free, and his name cleared from 
every aspersion only as one hears a very oft-told tale. She 
knew it quite well before. What did they mean by saying 
so now, so long after ? 

In eaidy spring her father brought her home again; and, 
strange to say, her aunt’s brisk ways and sharp speaking 
seemed to do her good, though sometimes she winced under 
them as if under physical ill-usage. 

The tide of public opinion had, turned; Linda was now a 
heroine, almost a saint ; it was difficult to guard her from 
the crowd of well-meaning awkward attentions shown h^r. 
She was guarded unobtrusively and surely, so surely that 
the inmates of Bose Cottage knew little nf the danger 
threatening them. 

One April morning, when the sun shone very fairly and 
the light wind blew very softly, l^inda stood in the garden 
with a little of the ol^ rose-tint upon her cheeks, a most 
sweet and sad sedatencss in her wliole air. 

In a sunny sbelteied comer of the laurel-hedge she spied 
an early-blown China rose. She cpuld not see it clearly 
enough where it grew ; she could not jsmell it, or prees it io 
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her lijpjl. She Fa»t©d it close, and reached after it with 
childistTcagerness. Several tiroes her arro was stretched 
up in vain ; gown-sleeve would fall hack and 

leave the pretty arro hare fcr tlie sun to shine upon ; each 
tiroe she would shake down her sleeve and try a-fresh. 

Standing on the very tips of her toes, she caught the shy 
rose-bud at last ; but it was avenged ; the thorns tore her 
hand, and she lost her balance. She fell hack while the 
words, “ I have you at last,” were on her lips. 

She did not fall to the ground, but against some one 
standing close behind, — some one who had approached 
unheeded while she was so eagerly reaching after the 
rose, — soroo one whoso arros enfolded her most completely 
now. 

She had not scon Mr. Calton since that day, though she 
had felt his nearness in a thousand ways. Many recollec- 
tions came over her ; she shuddered and wept, lotting her 
head rest where it lay, against Mr. Gallon’s heart. 

He folded lior closer in his arms. She felt his lips upon 
her head and on her wounded hand. 

“ May I say what you .said but now, ‘ I have you at 
last,’ you, my life’s long-dospaii*ed-()f rose ?” 

Ijinda only wept till they had for a long time paced 
gently up and down that screened and sunny walk. 

“I verily think that my life is yours; I liko to think that 
you gave it mo, Linda,” he said. Bat ho felt her shudder 
so, that ho changed the tone of his talk. 

Soon the village had the gratification of seeing Arthur 
Calton ail'd Linda Wood walk about together, and of knowing 
that they were affianced. 

Once they went to the hrook-sidc, and Linda showed 
him where she had found the knife. But they did not love 
that walk, and they did not “ settle” near Minstertoii. 


THE THEATRES. 


The progress of events has moved more rapidly in the dra- 
matic direction than wo had expected. The management 
at the Lyceum is not one to let the grass gi’ow under its 
feet, and has proceeded without needless delay to test the 
public taste, and ascertain whether the Shakespearian re- 
vival and tlie new drama would be received with favour. 
Mr. Dillon’s Othello hi)|^ been tried, and not found wanting. 
In one respect even, it has been a surprise. Originality is 
the actor’s strong point, and his performance of the Moor, 
instead of entering into competition with that of any other 
actor, peculiarly separates itself from all the stage examples 
of the character on the English boards. Mr. 'Dillon seldom 
aims at declamation, and never imitates. Ho trusts to the 
resources of his own genius, and the pathetic points of cha- 
racter. Wo use the word “ genius” advisedly. Without 
entering into any discussion as to the extent of his histri- 
onic powers, every qualified spectator recognises the pre- 
sence of that subtle quality so named in the acting of this 
gentleman. There is an indisputable aptitude for producing 
certain effects, and also some limitation of facilities in 
other directions, The development presented is special; 
it has the mint-stamp, the distinguishing mark, which we 
call genius. There is the purpose, the bent, and also the 
cultivation, applicable to the perfecting of the tendency, 
which properly distinguishes genius from mere aptitude; 
ihat is, the finish which crowns the aptitude. Mr. Dillon 
is as careful in his execution as he is original in his con- 
ception. His Othello, tender beyond all precedent, pathetic 
wherever .occasion can bo made, and ever baring the heart 
of the ^gnifiod sufferer, showing therein the truest love, 
while on the lips 8eems<.uothing but revenge, is, even in the 
very storm and wliirjwind of the passion, gracefully psoder- 
ated and restrained within the properties of ideal art. 

acting of Mr. Dfllon original, 
but the whole mwe en acinnef in the c<nnplete novelty of its 
arrangements, evinces the influencfi of a guiding mind. 


Having decided that the tragedy is domestic in character, 
as natural and familiar an air is thrown over the scenic 
accessories as possible. For instance, in the great tempta- 
tion scene (3d act), both lagq and Othello are frequently 
seen sitting on either side a table in the centre of the stage ; 
and as much of tlie conversation as possible is gone through 
in an easy attitude, reserving to the more violent passages 
an erect position and a vehement delivery. The bcd-chaiiibcr 
scene is picturesquely arranged, — the moonlight sliines into 
the room from the open Venetian window in the centre, and 
the sides slant down on either hand, tho right having a 
consecrated niche in which is Desdemona’s couch, thus hid- 
den away, as it were, in a sacred seclusion,, and enabling 
tho wronged husband to perform the dread sacrifice which 
ho had purposed with that decent reserve and mysterious 
solemnity so needful to secure the situation within the proper 
bounds of the terrible and the j)itiful. We confess that this 
last act has altogether astonished us. Mr. Dillon’s powers 
prove to be of far greater range than we had apprehended, 
and many of the new points of business, as they are tech- 
nically called, are not only judicious, but replete with sen- 
timent, and touch the feelings equally with surprise and 
tenderness. ^ 

We have reserved less space for tho new play of The 
Cagot; or, Heart for Hearty than it really merits. It is ap 
actor’s play, and bears marks of its parentage on the sur- 
face. Mr. Edimmd Falconer, the author, wilJ, it is hoped, 
in his next venture, set himself free from certain stage con- 
ventions, and natural tendencies to imitation, that in tho 
present interfere with his higher literary claims. Ho has 
much to learn, too, in the struclure of blank-verso ; and 
must contrive to wear his chains, if he will adopt them for 
the ornament of his style, with a more independent mien, 
and show that they are no restraints on his liberty, but 
simply tho musical embellishments of motion. 

The choice' of subject is ingenious, and allows the writer 
an opportunity, under a new title, of vindicating tho rights 
of the pariah classes against their oppressors. But, as usual, 
the pariah is in tho end no pariah, but of unmixed noble 
blood. The result is obvious. The verdict is against tho 
oppressed, though ho may find a friend, — as promised in tho 
catastrophe of The Cayot ^ — in tho oppressor. This sort ofi 
nug.atory vindication opposes tho poetic and tho moral, and 
leaves a certain sense of dissatisfaction, 

Mr. Falconer’s play is, wo must in justice add, full of 
noble sentiments, has many good descriptions, and much of 
dramatic insiglit.* Admirably acted as it was, it achieved 
on its first night a remarkable triumph. This was partly 
due to the climax which every act invariably reached ; but 
the dialogue is more than usually abundant. We must 
therefore give tho audience credit for a patient listening to 
more than the ordinary amount of rhetorical composition, — 
a trait of excellent promise for tho success of original dra- 
matic production at this theatre. 


[The Editors of the National Maoazinv oannot return unavaflablo 
Paperi}, except in cases "where it may seem desirable to conununicato 
with the writers.] 


A 

In country places, when the mistletoe in tho hall begins to 
fade ; when tho night-music of the waits is over ; when the 
old year has been rung out, and street-doors have opened to 
let the now one in ; when tlio four-and-tvventy minco-pics 
have been tasted by maiTiageablo maidens, and Twelfth- 
night chai’acters have given the heartache to Ipvers enter- 
ing on their teens,— the children of England may still he 
found looking out for Hough Monday Boys” as the last 
treat of their holiday season, and waking on that great day 
in a state of mind such as their Puritan ancestors might 
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have described as a lusting after vain shows and devices of 
the devil. About breakfast-time the pageant passes, — two or 
three shaggy fellows in suits of pasteboard and ribbon-ends; 
a Bessy in a bonnet and white gown, with corduroy trousers 
showing underneath; and a fool in rabbit-skins, cruelly 
beaten with air-bladders by a black and horned monster. 
If the old traditiQnal usage is not clean forgotten, a plough, 
perhaps, is carried by the mummers; and the sour utilitarian, 
who buttons his pocket and shakes his head at the demands 
for drink-money, may even yet see the share enter the 
ground before his door. 

But though such things still exist, their time is over. 
They are as much out of place in these days as a live.mas- 
todon or a dying gladiator. We do not frown at the vanity, 
but we laugh at the nonsense of these sports. People gene- 
rally have no sympathy with them ; are not in the least I 
disposed to take part in them ; and if the ribbon-ends were i 
at the rag-shop, the Bessy unfrocked for ever, and the fool j 
at rest in his own paradise, no one above the age of child- | 
hood would be a whit the sadder or very much the wiser. 

There was a time when these and similar masquerades j 
4iyero among the most popular of British sports. We have 
changed ; they are no longer fit for us, and arc properly put 
aside; but the question is, what have we got instead? The 
wise and prudent, who see salvation in savings-banks, and 
would be content to hear the skylark sing more decorously, 
will perhaps answer, “ Wliat need of any thing ? These 
games were always follies ; we are well rid of them. Let 
them go.'* But they arc wrong nevertheless. Man's life is 
honey-combed ; and in other days those pastimes filled up 
one of the cavities. They have shrivelled and dropped out ; 
but the hole remains, and will breed vermin, wo may depend 
upon it, if we leave it empty. 

There is a saying, faithful and true, that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The work that comes out of 
a man is better than the food he lives on ; it is a holier thing 
to offer help than to take it, and to love than to be loved. 
Yet meat and aid and affection are altogether necessary; for 
if giving is our highest act, wo must prepare for it by re- 
ceiving. If this is true of any thing, it is true of pleasure. 
The daily work of life consists in the production, in a thou- 
sand forms, of the various means of enjoyment for one an- 
other. For this the earth is tilled and the ocean traversed. 
For this steam urg^ds our machinery, and cannon protect our 
coasts. The artist paints for it ; the author writes for it ; 
the preacher pleads for it, that it may ijpt be base in kind, 
but noble, and not transient but eternal. But while human 
labour is thus earning the highest blessing by bestowing a 
secondary one, to do it well, nay, to do it at all, the labourer, 
in whatever calling, must obey tlio law of his nature; and, 
as with his body so with his soul, must sit down to a daily 
dinner, where for the time he ceases to be the giver of en- 
joyment, and becomes simply the receiver of it. This ne- 
cessary meal wo call pleasure, recreation, amusement. The 
name does not matter ; the thing itself is perfectly essential, 
and is never dispensed with. There are as many different 
forms of it as there are kinds of physical food — some of 
them meagre enough, some hurtful, some deadly ; and few 
thingfs more affect the welfare of nations or individuals than 
the proportion which these latter bear to the whole. If you 
may judge a man’s character by his companions, much rather 
may his amusements show it ; for those may be companions 
only, while these are his bosom friends. 

Now there are one or two points in which the state of 
popular amusements at the present day is in striking con- 
trast with that of former times. A century or two ago, 
sports and pastimes congenial with the spirit of the ago, 
and such as the nation took delight in, were freely open 
to fhe mass of the poor, and were of very frequent occur- 
rence. Look at the almanac; Christmas and the New 
Year, Twelfth-night, Plough Monday, Shrovetide, and Eas- 
ter, — each had its public festivals, to say nothing of St. 
Yalontino or Agnes' Eve. There was May-day, and the feast 
of milkmaids and of sweeps. Wliitsuntide came after, and j 


Midsummer Eve, with its games and flowers ; youths leap- 
ing through its bonfires to earn exemption from the ague, 
and maidens with midnight garlands dancing till daybreak 
in the open air. There was sheepshoaring and harvest-home, 
besides the frequent wakes and fairs, bonfires for every joy* 
ful occasion, and good cheer set round about them. We do 
not mean that these pastimes were unexceptionable, still 
less that their revival would do any good to this generation ; 
but the chief feature in the case is this : — ^formerly, amuse 
ments in which Englishmen took a real, and for the most part 
an innocent pleasure, were provided abundantly, and could 
be shared in without expense by the great bulk of the people ; 
while at present nearly every kind of recreation sought after 
by the public taste must be paid for before it can be en- 
joyed. Certainly, we have our exceptions. There is still 
Punch and Judy, for example, and more rarely a streot- 
tumblcr or two. A battalion of soldiers may bo looked at 
now and then for nothing; but they travel. chiefly by rail- 
way, and don’t shoot in public very often. Wo have a few 
national exhibitions, — gi*eat things in their way, but a Tittle 
solemn, and confined to the metropolis. Finally, there arc 
the barrel-organs, the street-singers, and the bagpipes, — 
rather a nuisance, but the nearest approach we have to a 
British institution for the gratuitous amusement of the 
people. 

Amusement, however, must bo had, and will be had in 
some way or other; and as little of it can be got for nothing, 
it is systematically purchased. The result deserves far 
greater notice than has yet been given to it. The money 
that a working-man can spare for pleasure is of course very 
I little ; and a vast demand for pleasure at the cheapest rate is ' 
i created, therefore, from one end of the country to the other, 
j In answer to it, entertainments of the very worst descrip- i 
tion spring up fast in all directions. Cheap theatres, where 
vice talces the place of art, because it is less costly ; cheap 
dancing-rooms, where the smiles of harlots make amends 
for dirty walls, bad air, and barbaric music ; free concerts, 
where the price of admission is masked under the price of 
drink; low public-houses, at which dogs, rats, pugilists, 
and othoi' obscene beasts, are made the attraction to cus- 
tomers. The extent to which these and similar schools of 
evil have become the places of common entertainment for 
the populace is quite unsuspected by the wealthy and polite. 
The mischief they are doing is infinite ; and the idea of pre- 
venting it by measures of repression is wholly out of the 
question. To put the necessaries of life beyond an honest 
man’s roach, is to teach him to become a thief; and the 
surest way of sendthg men to unwholesome pleasures is to 
leave them in a state in which wholesome ones arc unat- 
tainable. Pleasure is a daily necessary ; but consider the 
cost of it to a working-man. Ho has no piano in his house ; 
no pictures ; few books. He cannot stroll about his garden, 
or take a drive on summer nights. His fancy is not grati- 
fied by the draperies of his wife or the ornaments of his 
table. He cannot afford to give parties ; and if he did, the 
entertainment which accom})anies learning, elegance, and 
refinement, would not come to him with his guests. He is 
destitute, in fact, of those things which turn the stream of 
daily recreation into the homes of the educated classes; and 
as recreation is every bit as dear to him as to his betters, 
his seeking it in qther sources is perfectly inevitable. Now 
that in seeking it he should be obliged to pay for it involves 
this great misfortune, that the worst being the cheapest, he 
is certain to choose the worst, and, indeed, has generally 
very little choice at all. The evil touches him in a vital 
part — daring the unbending of his strength, in his yielding 
and plastic moments. The boy who works for his living 
steals for his recreation, and gets, after all, nothing but a 
vicious pleasure. The man follows the path his boyhood 
has begun ; and society breathes miasma where it ought to 
breathe refreshment only. 

This is the present condition of popular amusement in 
England ; and such it will continue, till we teach our reason 
and our philanthropy that healthful pleasures, procurable 
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without money and without price, are things more sorely 
needed than even hospitals or almshouses, or, indeed, than 
almost any of our thousand charities for the benefit of the 
poor. 


A PAINTER’S REVENGE. 

Bt SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

AUTBOB OF '* ABPBB COUBT,” “ MIBB VIOLET AND IIKB OFFBBS,” ETC. 

IV. 

He had better have gone to the ppera, as ho had said was 
his in^ntion. Because, firstly, ho would have heard Grisi 
in Norma ; and because, secondly, ho would not have heard 
Captain Llewellyn talking to Georgiana Latrobo. 

But Disney, on the contrary, in violation of his tlireat, 
went to Mrs. Parker’s party, in Pimlico, and went so early 
that the beer-man, who was pervading the street with the 
supper refreshment of the creatures who dwelt thereabout, 
bawled “ beer” at him as he knocked at her door. Had he 
been wise and superstitious, he would immediately have re- 
cognised this distressing incident on the threshold as an 
omen, as an ancient Roman would have done, and gone 
home to bed. But even as P. Claudius, in the first Punic 
war, being informed by the augurs that tho sacred chickens 
would not eat — a dreadful warning — did profanely reply 
that they might drink, then, and tossed them into the sea, 
and presently giving battle, was shamefully defeated, Her- 
bert Disney insulted the crier of liquor, went upstairs re- 


solved to be amused and triumphant, and — but let us re- , 
serve the catastrophe. Bo it remarked here, that ho was 
rather pleased witii his cost nine, and j^^ticularly with an 
elaborate shirt-front and brilliant studs ; and in his private 
mind hade defiance to the Fusiliers and their irresistible 
captain. 

Now Georgiana was upon very intimate terms with tho 
hostess, and was consulted upon her lists of guests, and 
claimed to exert a certain amount of dictation as to tho 
men who were to bo asked; for Mrs. Parker was merely rich 
and kind-hearted, and therefore utterly unfit to be trusted 
with invitation cards. And therefore Miss Latrobe, holding 
herself in some sort responsible for the success of this even- 
ing, had caused her mamma to come over even es^rlicr than 
Mr. Disney. So that when he andvod, there were not above 
a dozen persons in the room, and one of them was Geor- 
giana Latrobo. 

“ What a time to come,” was that young lady’s flatter- 
ing greeting to Herbert, as he took a seat by her side. 

“I was asked for nine, and it is a quarter past,” replied 
Mr. Disney demurely. ^ 

“Nonsense,” returned Georgy, almost indignantly. If 
you had not spoken to Mrs. Parker, the best thing you ®^ld 
have done would be to slip out and come back at a civilised 
hour. What an odd thing to do I” ^ - 

“Instinct told mo that you would have arrived before 

me ” 

“ I am here as a sort of aide-de-camp to Mrs. Parker, as 
you know quite well. I should like to know what she thinks 
could have brought you at such a time,” 

“Really you are treating the matter quite seriously. 
Shall I go and apologise to her for supposing that she could 
mean what she said in her invitation. Or shall I say that I 
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mmoDk thd hour ; or that tha horee ran away with my cab, 
mA fifme in half the time he ought to have taken. It ia 
shocking, certainly.” 

‘ There are usages of society which people ought to pay 
attention to, Mr. Disney.” 

Genius and independence,” said Herbert, carefully ar- 
ranging his wristbands, ” scorn the conventional rules of 
society, and claim the glorious right not to know what 
o’clock it is.” 

Oeorgiana walked away to the pianoforte, at which the 
minstrels had not yet appeared, and tried a few bars of a 
polka. 

” It is very good of you to come so early,” said Mrs. 
Parker. “ Most fashionable young men have so many cn- 
gageinenta that there is no seeing them until twelve o’clock. 
If Georgy will p|ay liS a tune, I dare say you are good- 
natUi'<}4 enough to give one of the little girls a dance before 
tj^ come.” 

Tha miao^evous Georgiapa enioyo4 this. 

To bo Stfre he shall, Mrs. ParW- He is much more at 
his ease wi^l olnldren than with grown-Up persons. There, 
Lydia doar, gP to Mr. Herbert Disiiey, a^ Uak Ww to be so 
kind as to polk with you. I will play fpr ym. jjpw then — 
awsy with you both.” 

And she dashed away at u noisy tuno, aiull the elegant 
and intellectual young painter might shortly be seen whirf- 
ing round the room with a snub-nosed little girl, with thin 
legs and splay tect, over whom ho ha4 to stoop in an atti- 
tude of much kindness and little grace. Bmno the matrons 
smiled, but Herbert had too much self-respect not to seem 
perfectly delighted. 

” You dance chaj’mi^igiy^ Miss Lydia,” lye sm4, availing 
himself of an early o])portunity to deposit Ins partner upon 
a seat. 

”0, don’t Sjfcop,” sm'd Georgiana. ” People who come 
early to parties must try to amuse every body. Now dapee 
with that little girl* Here, Louisa, come hero,” and she 
placed a still more objectionable child, with a swelled face, 
and whose evil temper had conquered her mother’s reluct- 
ance to bring her out in the arms of the elegant Disiuiv. 
The brat did not wait a word from him, but sprang out at 
the first note ; and Ilcrhcrt, forced into taking a turn or two, 
could not disengage himself at once : the door opemul, .and 
Captain Llewellyn was announced. ’I'lic handsome soldier 
smiled indulgently us Mr. Disney and his ugly little com- 
panion ran against him, and Gcorgiana was quite en- 
chanted. 

“I know,” said Idewcllyn, “that I arn unjustifiably 
carl}’-, and I see I am interfering with the youiig people’s 
]»leusurcs. llntlw^as obliged to dine with Lord Glastonbury, 
your neighbour, Mrs. Parljcr ; and I told him that I knew you 
would allow me to come in from him instead of returning to 
the Palacx;.” 

Fresh from the presence of a lord, and a lord to whom 
ho had actually spoken of Mrs. Parker ! If tlujrc had been a 
slight felony or so to forgive, ho would have been forgiven 
straight off, but as it was, the lady was simply in a beatific 
'ecstacy. 

“ A cousin may como when he likes, surely,” she said, 
with a heart full a gratitude. 

“Nay, you kno-vylncvcr take liberties om the strength 
of relationship, Maria. But pray do not let me interrupt the 
young people. This lady was playing for them — ” 

“ Captain Llewellyn — Miss Latrobe.” 

“I think we have done enough for them,” said Geor- 
giana, smiling very amiably, and resuming her gloves and 
bouquet. 

“ I fear the little lady will not forgive me,” said the cap- 
tefin, looking at the swelled face, whose owner clung to 
Herbert Disney with an expression of malevolent resolu- 
tion not to be cheated out of her dance. However, she was 
lorn away by a rigorous mamma, not her own, but one who. 
observed to a poighbour that she had no notion of chiidren 
heing spoiled in that ridiculous manner; and that, £($: her 


own part, she ha4 p»lt fi>k34rcn tp tWP 

ago; and if oni fif them wy pf of 

nonsense about copying when jjke wpa Qx*dprp4 frp at 
home, she would hayclwl spmetking |:kat wp^l4 ^adc 
her remember |jie;r inipefjtfyjppce fpr a long tipqie Itp cppie, ^id 
so forth. And tjip pah^tcf was dpljiyered froni tjiat adl^ion, 
—nothing to yoj^, 'sj6i?.sib|e wi,tk a filWf but 

something to tha|: vam fellow pf twoan4'twehty> 

with new studs on. 

“ I should like yoj^ tp Jojow cousin,” paid Mre* Pai - 
kcr to Herbert. “I call him my coushj,”shc added honestly; 
“ but the fact is, that my poor husband was a second cousin 
of his. Captain Llewellyn is highly connected, and came 
just now from Lord Glastonbury’s in Eaton Square.” 

“He must have quite an aristocratic aroma about him,” 
said Herbert, smiling. “ Let me know him before it is dis- 
pelled.” 

Mrs. Parker had not, of course, tlm faintest idea what he 
meant, but brought him to the captain, who naturally 
taken a scat near the prettiest girl in the roojp, and she — 
by name Gcorgiana-r*was looldng pleased, and adparing her 
camellias with gyfioli sw,eptne«s.. The introduction was ef- 
fected; and Oaptaih J'iewoiiyn sjnilod as ho observed to him- 
self that Disney pn oyerdresaed snob, and Pisney spiilcd 
as he observed to himelf that Llewellyn \yas a supercilious 
aaa- PpHj wrong, as will happen m this life. 

^^Somc of your fiowers already hejginniug to rust at 
tho edge,” said Herbert to G^eotgy, by wiy of conifuencing 
a i5^nversai;ion- 

A eriih? always looks for ideipishes,” yepjicd the 
young lady. Is it not so?” she added, (appealing to her new 
acquaintahep. 

** I iiardly know,” said the captain. ‘G w«S nnvor a critic 
in all my life, I am glad to say. f$^t f should h%yc said 
that the rapid tinge on the fiownf W§^ Uro prpof ex- 
treme delicacy and purity,” 

Gcorgiana gave Disney a glanco, h? I^hich h® ber 
apj>rovaI of the captain’s lone ; and even in his own mind 
Herbert allowed that the liabit of putting things pleasantly 
was an acquirement cultivated in better society than that 
in whieli ho usually found himself. However, lie was not 
going to owm this. 

“■yes,” ho said; “ and hardier fiowers should bo used for 
the bard service? to which ladies put such things.” 

“ Can a flower desire a better fate than to die in a lady’s 
hand V” said the flowery Fusilier. 

Not being prepared with an answer that was likely to 
inqu’ove upoTi this speech, in Georgiana’s estijnation, Mr. 
Disney, observing that the comct-a-pistoii and his aceom- 
pliccs had come, requested the honour of dancing the first 
quadrille wdth Miss Latrobe, and was excessively displeased 
to find that in the unreasonably short space of time since 
Captain Llewellyn had been introduced, he had found an 
opportunity of engaging her. 

“ But,” said Georgy, “get that poor little girl whom you 
disappointed of her polka, and be our via-a-vis*' 

Tins, however, was not exactly Mr. Disney’s idea of hap- 
piness, and he bowed himself away. And the rooipis having 
now filled up, and many pretty faces surrounding him, ho 
found a more agreeable partner than the child with the 
swelled face, and took his place in another quadrille from 
that to which the Fusilier led Miss Latrobe. 

Mindful of his duty to his wife, Llewellyn flirted hai’d 
and fast that night ; and had, let us hope, the reward of an 
approving conscience, which .must have assured him that 
nobody would have believed him to bo a married man. He 
speedily fascinated poor Goorgiana Latrobe, and this was 
not surprising, llis tone was that of a better set than her 
own ; bo talked with that pleasant mixture of deference to 
the person you talk to, apd superiority to all the rest of the 
world, which unites to form the most delicate of flatteries ; 
and ho spoke with easy familiarity of persons and things 
whereto middle-class society looks up as man looks at the. 
stars. 1 think his conquest was cqmpleted when in the 


course of the evening he ve;itured to take her hand, and 
show her how the Queen had, at a recenlj levee, laid )ier 
royahhand upon his ; and as the captain did not mention 
that this^ was merely the formality of the presentation,— I 
do not mean for a moment that ho thought of deception, 
hut it never occurred to him that Miss Latrobe could mis- 
take him,— «Gcorgiana’s njt oyer practical mind conceived 
the idea that she was talking to her 'sovereign’s couridential 
and intimate frioud. She was enchanted. Not so Herbert 
Disney, who caught, between two plump dowagers waddling 
over the Trtnut^ a glance of Llowollyu sitting down and 
holding Qeorgiana’s hand, and whose wrath was kindled 
to such an extent that he could hardly be civil to a partner 
whose bright smile and willing laugh deserved more cul- 
tivation. 

Desirous to draw a veil over painful scenes, wo will only 
say that the evening was one of discomfiture to Herbert. 
Georgiaiia danced with him but twice; and her conversation 
upon those occa.sions divided itself into two parts — one 
whereof was upbraiding for his keeping bad time and waltz- 
ing heavily, and the other was praise of Captain Llewellyn 
of the Fusiliers for his excellence on botli points wherein 
Disney was deficient. These addresses did not carry much 
consolation to his heart. The champagne at supper did 
Boinothiiig for his advantages ; and it was almost with a 
cheerful sniilothatho tendered her a silvered cracker to pull 
with liim. But Captain Llewellyn just then informed her, 
with some little malice, that crackers were most dangerous 
things; and as liis military character entitled him to bo 
hoard ui)on detonating powder, Georgiana would not, for 
the world, accept the prolfcred challenge. The unfortunate 
Herbert was not quite crushed, and soon afterwards ten- 
dered her a motto which ho had taken out of a bon-bon. She 
scarcely glanced at it, and handed it to her neighbour the 
captain, who read it with an amused smile, — 

** 0, 1 should like to say how dear 
Tbou art to mo, and yet 1 foar !” 

And he whispered something whiqli made Georgiana laugh, 
and dropped the aflectiouato billet into some jelly. This 
filled up the cup of Disney’s sorrows ; and ho actually re- 
treated from the house without fulfilling his engagement 
for the after-supper dance, for which he was very silly ; for 
Marian Knowles was growing very partial to him, and was 
not above showing it. lie should have played’ off Marian 
against Llewellyn. But he was too much in earnest, he 
discovered, to do so, and ho heat a hasty retreat. That no- 
thing might be wanting to complete the disastt^s of tJie 
night, he got the wrong hat from the servants, fell over the 
man with a light who was asleep on tlie doorstep, and was 
abused by the cabman (it was before Mr. Fitzroy’s time) 
for not giving him more than twice his fare to Soho. 

As ho savagely lighted a cigar, Captain Idewollyp was 
putting on Georgiana’s shawl in the affectionate way known 
to captains and others, and hoping they should meet at the 
horticultural /ete on Saturday, 


CATHEDRAL SHADOWS. 

By g. w. jhornbury, 

AUTHOR OP “art AKO NATUBB AT HOMB AND ABBOAD.’ 


Up, up, up, but climbing slowly. 
Past the image calm and holy, 

Rise tha shadows two and three 
(Sorrows never single be). 

Past the bla;Zon on the panes, 

Past the gold and crimson stains, 
From the crypt, and from the door, 
From the pill^, and the, floor, 

Up the oak peaks osf the S9reeh, 
Past the tomb but dimly seep, 


Past the gilded organ-pipe. 

And tho &uit so mellow ripe. 
Carved upon tho bishop’s throne. 
Up beyond tho thunder-tone 
From tho jarring organ shook, — 
Creeping o’er the red-lined book. 
Past tho white robes of the quire, 
Flying from the window-fire, 
Flying from tho sunbeam swords, 
And the sweetly chanted words. 

morning until noon. 
Driven by tho matin tune. 


How the shadows, hour by hour, 

Creep down from the lonely tower ! — 
Down the pillar, down tlio aisle, 

Down the window-shaft — the smile 
On the saint’s lips blotting now — 
Tlicn a pain upon the brow 
Of the stone king in the porch ; 
Blowing out the crimson torch 
In the windovf-paiuis, whore bo 
All the crowned Trinity. 

Dusking half the Latin words 
On tho Abbot’s tomb ; tho swords 
Of the scutcheon dimming too ; 
Blui-ring bars of gold and blue ; 
Coming like an envious glance 
On the frescoed “ Angel Dance ;” 
Through tho Nun’s Walk like a ghost, 
Passing to tho phantom coast ; 
Creeping through the vaulted nave, 
Over sepulchre and grave. 

Down from noon until the night 
Shadows, chasing joy and light. 


AN EVENING WITH iELIAN. 

By DK. BOltAN. 

Thcophrast 

Grow tender with tho niornory of his oyos ; 

And uElian mudo mine wot/' — 

is a remark wliich Mrs. Browning puts into tho mouth of 
her la.st heroine, Aurora Leigh. The epithets do not apply 
to the respective authors named ; for Tlieoplu*ast is not re- 
markable for his tenderness, nor is there a line in JElian 
calculated to win or exact a tear. But tho one may be 
softening and the other tcar-compclling when our memories 
of their study are conneoted with loved companions, plea- 
sant incidents, and happy times, which ^11 alike have for 
ever perished. And so it was hero. But in other respects 
there is no more agreeable comrade for a lone man on one 
of these December evenings, or indeed on any evening, than 
this same iElian. With Gesner’s old folio edition of his 
works, or Fleming’s quaint and racy translation of his 
Yariom AnecdoU% duly accompanied by pale sherry, a plate 
of walnuts, a bright fire, and a luxurious oonsciousuess of 
owing no man either money or time, — ^with all these, why, 
Gray’s “novel and a sofa,” as an antepast of Puradise, as- 
sumes tho form ax^ feature of the most insipid of Limbos. 

Great as was the reputation of /Elian among his^ con- 
temporaries and their successors, his entire works lound 
no editor till the year 1545, when an edition appeared at 
Rome. Since that period, he has been a favourite with all 
who know how to esteem a man w'ho has a thousand things 
to tell, and narrates them all agreeably. His authority has 
been quoted by Stobaeus and Stephen of Byzantium, by 
Eustathia I'hilostratus, and Suidas ; and his life has bo,en 
commented on by Casauboii, Scheffer, and Le Fevre, by 
Kuhnius, Perizonius, and Gronovius. Added to these, por- 
tion of his works has been translated by Fleming a^d by 
Vacier, The version of the old Englishmatx is as sprightly 
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as the canary that ho loved ; but the ** rendering'’ of Dacier 
is as dead as a champagne>bottle whose spirit has been three 
days defunct. 

To this same ^liau has boQn assigned the authorship of 
a military treatise, and some pretty letters, — ^notes, rather, 
— which came from the pen of a namesake. Enough re- 
mains of his own to authorise any one to ask something 
about the writer:, and to justify an idle man in devoting a 
half-hour to partly satisfy the inquiry. 

Claudius JElianus was a merry bachelor of Prsanostc, 
and the favourite of a wide and joyous circle. He was a 
Sophist, and the pupil of Pausanias, whom he surpassed in 
liveliness, if in nothing else. He was born in the second and 
wrote in the third century, in the jolly — ^rather too jolly — 
days of Heliogabalus ; he was skilled in medical practice ; 
and as Latin was then vernacular and vulgar, while Greek 
was ill fasliion with scholars and gentlemen, he cultivated 
the latter language with such effect as to write it with the 
idiomatic power and fluency of a native. There were no 
“reviews” in those days; nevertheless there were critics 
who exorcised their vocation with admirable acumen. One 
of these, a certain Philostratus, treating of the Sophists, 
showered laudation on the style of the Italian who wrote 
Greek so exquisitely, and distinguished the author by titles 
most flattering to authors* ears. The sweetness of expres- 
sion in iEIlian earned for him from Suidas the epithet of 
fi€\iy\^<ra‘o^, or fi€\i<l>6oyyoSf the “ honey-tongued writer,” 
— an epithet which was by no means ill-applied. 

Of this cheerful author with the honey-tongue there have 
descended to us seventeen brief books of the history of ani- 
mals ; and fourteen pleasant books or chapters which are 
put together as Various fStorieSf and which are modestly i 
and appropriately named. These are so pleasant as to make 
us regret that wo have lost the essay, Ilepl Upovotas (On 
Providence), and the Karrfyopia tov yavvibos, or “Accusation 
against an effeminate Tyrant.” The loss is the more to bo 
deplored, as .351ian was a high-priest, though no one knows 
of what deity ; and we should be curious to discover how 
the clerical gentleman in the service of a heathen god, and 
the orthodox denouncer of Epicurus, treated the subject of 
a Providence generally. Not less curious would it be to see 
with what wit, vigour, or indignation, a subject of such a 
terrible youth as the imperial Heliogabalus would dare to 
attack effeminacy in a sovereign ruler. 

.^lian was a “ home-keeping youth,” and in some sense 
possessed the homely wit which is said to be the charac- 
teristic of such individuals. Ho bad never travelled out of 
Italy, nor was ever upon the water, certainly never at soa, 
during the whole course of his life. He is therefore, as 
may be supposed, a trifle superstitious, and not a little 
credulous. How gravely he asserts the fact that polypi 
assume the colour of the rocks near which they lie in order 
the easier to catch the silly fish ! He thoroughly believes 
that the dogs on the banks of the Nile run as they drink, 
lost they should be snapped up by the crocodiles. As for 
those still odder animals, the Bea-foxos, he knows very well 
that after the greedy fellow has swallowed the bait, hook, 
and half the line (which he has bitten in two) of the angler, 
he often feels incommoded by the barbed weapon sticking 
in the coats of the stomach. But the sea-fox does not allow 
it to incommode him long ; he simply turns himself inside 
out, and gets rid of the hook by the aceompanying shaking. 
The wild boars, too, of .dSlian’s time are quadrupeds of vast 
discretion. If one makes himself mortally sick by inadver- 
tently eating henbane, he just trots somewhat rapidly down 
to the seaside and cures himself by a diet of freshly-caught 
crabs. Sick lions, on the other hand, know that nothing 
will euro them but a feast on a tender young monkey. In- 
valid stags turn to wild corn as a specific for cervine ail- 
ments; and Cretan goats stanch their bleeding wounds by 
nibbling the herb Dictanius ! With so much credulity, it is 
astonisMng that ^lian has any doubts touching the singing 
of a dying fi^an. He has never heard one sing him«s1f, he 
on assertion which leads you to render more ready 


credence to what he asserts, without a caveat. One is even 
half-inclined to accept as indubitable what he tells us of the 
water-snakes and frogs in Egypt. The former have, he in- 
forms us, a passionate liking for frogs, that is, for devouring 
and digesting them. No one knows this better than the 
frog ; and accordingly, when the two meet in a pond, won- 
derful is the cunning which ensues. Your water-snake 
glides up as if intentionloss of evil, but our other slimy 
friend is quite aware of the designs of the passionless-look- 
ing snaka He makes for the nearest twig, seizes it, and 
carries it across his mouth, and then fearlessly approaches 
the Hydra. The latter now makes at the frog with open 
jaws ; but the twig across the frog's mouth is much wider 
than the jaws of the snake, and he can by no possibility 
swallow the much-desired frog. The latter looks down his 
enemy’s tliroat from the outside, holds fast by the protect- 
ing twig, and laughs. The water-snake tries again and 
again ; he glides round his anticipated victim, but the frog 
always contrives to keep him in view; and the end of every 
attempt is, that the foiled snake finds the bar carried by liis 
anticipatory victim lying across liis own open jaws, and the 
frog onco more laughing down his throat. The Hydra at 
length gives it up in despair ; and “ froggy,” plumping into 
a safe spot, where he knows his kindred are assembled, tells 
his exciting tale, apd raises a very din of croaking congratu-^ 
lations. 

Let us add that some of .Ilian's ladies arc as wonderful 
in their way as the most marvellous of his animals; witness 
that delicate creature, Aglais, who played on the trumpet 
and wore a wig, was altogether a strong-minded woman, 
and, indeed, strong-stomached, too ; for at her delicious con- 
versational little suppers she contrived to get through twelve 
pounds of meat, eight pounds of bread, and half-a-dozen pints 
of wine I He must have been a bold man who, after that^ 
would have ventured to hold a controversy with her on the 
subject of metaphysics or the last new poet of the unin- 
telligible school. 

I do not know which contains the most astounding 
stories, the book on natural history, or the book of anecdotes. 
They are books which, had there been railroads in those 
days, would have been placarded at the book-stalls of every 
station. I am entirely at a loss how bettor to describe them 
than by saying they are a compound of Mr. Jesse and 
our old acquaintance Baron Munchausen. Perhaps the 
prettiest *of his stories is that IIcpl Aerwao-tor. It would 
occupy too much space to relate it at tho length at which 
.^lian gives it ; hut the subject may bo taken, if it be only 
to 8ho\(for what annoyance a specific is to be found in rose- 
leaves. 

The birth of Aspasia, tho daughter of Hermotimus of 
Phocias, cost her mother her life. The childhood of the 
orphan girl was one of poverty and virtuous instruction. 
The brightest portion of it was her sleeping time ; for then 
she for ever dreamt of being married to a noble youth of 
wealth and power. The dream, however, seemed to have 
little chance of being fulfilled ; for there appeared beneath 
the chin of the tender maiden a “ wart,” which, to her eyes, 
took the figure of a wen ; and was, in the eyes of her spe- 
culative father, a monstrous deformity. The perplexed Her- 
motimus conducted the much-vexed Aspasia to the most 
fashionable medical man of Jiis day, whose aj^edalitS was 
“ wens.” On these, their cause and cure, he had written a 
treatise, and sent copies of it over all Greece. The fashion- 
able doctor looked at the girl, fingered the wart, declared 
the case grave, very grave ; but undertook a certain and 
speedy cure on the payment of a fee of three staters, — a sum 
about equalling a couple of guineas. The fact will serve to 
show that the heathen medid were twice as dear as their 
Christian successors, who make twice the promises for half 
the money. 

“ Three staters !” exclaimed Hermotimus. “ You might 
as well ask me for three golden talents. Will you take half 
a stater and a basket of figs ?” 

The wealthy physician looked on the speaker with scorn. 
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turban made with the great crest. Darius was beside him- 
self with delight'; for by this form he was declared, the suc- 
cessor of his sire, as well as his coa<yutor in the government. 
Another custom was, that when a rcigmngjcing thus erected 
the peak of his son's head-piece, he was bound also to grant 
the first request made by the new heif. Darius claimed 
performance of the old rule ; and no sooner had liis claim 
been allowed, than ho struck his father into ungovernable 
rage by demanding of him that Aspasia might be bestowed 
upon the newly-recognised heir-apparent. We have liad 
family quarrels enough in royal lioiiseholds since the period 
in question ; but never was domestic dissension followed by 
such terrible consequences as in this case. Ariaxerxc.s made 
the per.soii of Aspasia sacred by creating her a priestess, 
either of Diana or of the Sun. In tlie temple of cither deity 
she was safe from outrage, and free from any chance of 
eflbeting her escape. Dariu.s, therefore, turned all his rage 
against his sire ; but his treason being defeated, he was put 
to death with as little cercniony and as much cruelty as 
were common in the rersian court when the sovereign was 
angry. 

Aspasia was seated by the altar of the deity whom she 
was doomed to serve, her mind floating away on old and 
sunny memories, when she heard of the catastrophe in the 
household of Artaxerxes. ‘‘After all, then,” she said, “I 
have been a fool ; I have brought ill-luck to others, and am 
punished for my vanity. Had I had patience to endure a 
pimple, and^been content with my lot, I should not have 
known my splendid misery. And yet I followed the light 
that WHS ofierod me, and trusted to my goddess. Ooddessj'* 
she repealed with an air of proud scorn ; “ have I not de- 
ceived myself?” And the beautiful priestess, striking in 
two her gilt wand.on the angle of the altar, as though she 
defied the false divinity to whom it was raised, sank to the 
ground in tears, weeping in painful perplexity, feeling that 
there must bo somewhere a more powerful deity, but unknow- 
ing where to seek or how to invoke Ilim. 


rOLYGLOT READINGS IN PKOVERBS. 

Over siroRS, over boots. “ There is nothing like being 
bespattered for making one defy the mud” (French), — II 
TCest que d'Hre croitd pour affronter le hourhier. — These 
proverbs are as true in their moral as in their physical ap- 
plication. Persons whose characters are already sullied are 
not very careful to preserve them from further contamina- 
tion. When Madame de Cornucl remonstrated with a court 
lady on certain improprieties in her conduct, the latter ex- 
claimed, “ Do let me enjoy the boiiellt of my bad reputation.” 

A WIGHT Man nk’er WAN^rKn a Weavon (Scotch). Al- 
most identical with the Italian proverb, A huon cavalier non 
manm lancia^ — A good knight is not at a loss for a lance. — 
A man of sense and courage is not often baffled for want of 
means, but will make instruments of whatever comes to his 
hands; and truly, “lie is not a good mason who refuses 
any stone” (Ital.), — Non t huon murator cld refiuta pietra 
alcuna. Wo say also, “ A bad workman always finds fault 
with his tools.” W. K. Kelly. 



We prbpofld now to consider the best construction for a 
, jSnhplo Wardian case. liCt it be understood that plants 

/■ 


require a circulation of air, not only about their stems 
and foliage, but also about their roots. Why do farmers 
hoe their turnips ? why do gardeners labour to “ stir the 
earth” between growing crops ? why does every thing pine 
and perish that is ^left to starve in a soil which hoe or fork 
never disturb? Whatever the form of a Wardian case may 
be, the idea*tlmt it might be hermetically sealed must be 
abandoned, and we must go back to nature, who sends many 
a fresh hreezo to stir and agitate her verdant darlings. 
Tlicrcfore, in constructing a Wardian case, the bottom must 
bo double ; one case with a perforated bottom fitting within, 
hut not touching^ an outer water-tight one, and from this 
outer case the drainage-water must be occasionally removed 
by means of a proper exit. The depth of the soil need seldom 
be more than four in dies, and for small cases a depth of 
three inches will generally be sufficient. This soil should 
rest on a layer of light porous material, such as broken 
flower-pots or dean cinders. By this arrangement, it will 
bo impossible to drown the plants as they are di-owncd and 
rotted on the accepted plan. Air as well as moisture will 
reach the roots ; and instead of confining the selection to 
such ferns and lycopods as are capable of resisting the de- 
structive influences of excessive moisture and stagnated 
air, high class flowering-plants may he brought into the 
Add, and a genuine garden under glass, — a conservatory, in 
fact, — may be fitted up in the window. Here we come to 
the design of the thing; and it may now be asked why the 
► everlasting four sided packing-casc pattern should be so per- 
sevcringly adhered to by the makers of Wardian cases. It 
really seems that if you want to grow a few plants under 
ghiss in yourlhooTn, you must be condemned to accept some 
piece of angular ugliness, yclept a AVardian case, whereas 
such materials as glass, wood, and zinc, arc of all others 
the best adaiii cd for coinbiiiiug into graceful forms ; and 
instead of mean boxes, we might have noble pieces of fui'- 
niturc, or at least a set of graceful outlines. Good amateur, 
just pay attention to these few details. A glass-case on a 
stand made for it looks better than one placed on a tabic; a 
straight line, which the bottom of a frame will form, may 
alwa^'S be relieved by means of an elliptical arch ; and 
a rectangular oblong body has the most grace when the 
form of the double cube is given to it. Plumbers, glass- 
cutters, and zinc-workers, set all such principles at defiance. 
Well, what else can wc expect wlieii so few artisans aim 
at improving their craft through the help of general know- 
ledge ? 

I>ut to apply these principles. First determine tlic ge- 
neral dimensions of your case ; then whatever is to he its 
length, let the width he exactly half. If from right to left 
it is to measure thirty-two inches, let its breadth from hack 
to front ho sixteen. The height of the glass-sides should 
bo the same as tlie breadth of the ease, and then the glass 
portion forms a double cube; or if cut exactly into halves, 
each half would he a c\ibc. Then to roof it, let the summit 
of the roof he formed of four sloping sides surmounted by a 
flat top ; and let the flat top bo as much above the cdgijs of 
the four sides as 7m7/ the height of those sides ; then you 
will have an angular object possessing as much grace as 
can be infused- into the simplest rectangular design; and 
simplicity and grace have ever been close neighbours. That 
wo may not be misunderstood, let us restate the matter. 

A square glass-box — which the case may be termed before 
the roof is put on — should bo formed on the principle of a 
double cube, that is, the width and height should each be 
equal t(j half the length. Then upon Ihi^a glass roof is to 
be formed of four sloping sides and a flat summit ;-^nd this | 
flat summit is to be as much above the upper edge of the 
box as half the height of the box itself. If the front and 
back measured each lliirty-two inches, then the height, 
without the roof, would bo the same as the width, namely, 
sixteen inches. Tlie roof itself^ formed sarcophagus fashion, 
would give an additional elevation of eight inches, and the 
entire height within would' be twenty-four inches. One 
side of the sarcophagus top should be fixed on hinges, to : 
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let down as a door to ^ve tlie necessary ventilation occa- 
sionally. 

Now, to place this on an ordinary table would be to 
waste space. Let it have a stand expressly made for it, 
with four legs, of course, and an. elliptical arch of fretted 
work to break the monotony of the straight lines. If tliO 
case is *011 a large scale — say with a length of four feet and 
a height of three feet — a stand of the kindjuiJt mentioned 
would give it completeness as a noble piece of furniture; and 
it would only require to be properly planted to realise a 
genuine conservatory, not of ferns only,, but the choicc.st 
flowering exotics as well, for which there would bo room 
for a good selection. Ordinary carving or relief ornament 
has very little effect when sot against the lijght; but open 
fretwork, by admitting the light through it, produces a 
beautiful and appropriate tone of ornamentation. Of course 
the principles of art may be applied to glass structures in 
many ways so as to insure grace of outline with the neces- 
sary space, which, as has been said above, is only adduced 
by way of example ; at the same time it may here bo fin- 
ally remarked that imitations of temples, villaSt and doll’s- 
liouscs, a multiplicity of corners and fancy convolutions, or 
any intricate design that may be adopted for a "Wardiati 
case, is more likely to produce puerility than grace. Let 
the form be simple and the proportions symmetrical, and 
you may hereafter he gratified with your work. 

As it is advisable that papers of this kind should be as 
far as possible complete in themsolvcs, we shall not now 
enter into the further applications of which the Wardian case 
is susceptible; we have dealt with its elementary principles, 
and have sliown how those principles may adopted in 
various ways, not only for adding to the attractions of the 
homo, but for increasing the means of study in plant-tjul 
ture, SnmnKY IlTBUfeUt). 


THE SEWING MACHINE. 


Ever since Hood published his “ Song of the Shirt,” and Henry 
Mayliow exposed the horrors of Avhat is known among jcfur- 
noyrnen tailor.s as the “ Sweating System,” benevolent per- 
sons have been socking how to redievo the chronic wretched- 
ness of that largo class of both sexes whoso subsistence de- 
pends upon the commoner kinds of iiccdlcwmrk. I’alliatives 
have been applied by the Distressed Nccdlcw^oman’.s Asso- 
ciation, and by individuals, with the unsatisfactory result 
always attending the use of .such remedies. The excellent 
author of Alton Loche and his friends took higher ground, 
and tried to raise the rate of wages for needlework by means 
of a moral coercion exercised upon employers. But this plan 
also failed, as must every plan which has for its object the 
counteraction of natural laws by arbitrary moans. Iii a 
country like this, where the supply of labour is not liktdy 
to be seriously diminished in proportion to the demand for 
it, the only way in w’hicli the wages of labour can bo per- 
manently raised is by increasing its productive power. So 
long as there are thousands of persons desirous of getting 
coarse stitching to do at the rate of a farthing a yard, that 
will continue to be the average price for such work. “ Starv- 
ation wages” it may well bo called, whilst the needle has to 
bo plied by the worker’s unaided hands; but what if the effi- 
ciency of those hands ho increased forty or fifty fold ? And 
this is now done by the sowing machine, the use of which 
is already extensive, and promises ore long to bccorao uni- 
versal. 

The machine has a name wliich is not quite appropriate, 
for it does not se"^, hut stitch. Its general form, of which 
there are^ several modifications, adapted to different kinds 
of work, is shown in the annexed cuts. The cloth to bo 
stitched is laid loosely on the motnl plate to the loft of the 
maohino^ [nj, Where there is a small opening, and a movable 
stage with a roughened surfaoei^whksh oarrios the cloth 
forward after each stitch is completedj^ The intervals be- 



tween the siitciiGfl are determined with the nicest regular- 
ity, by the inadhine itself, and the course of the scam is 
directed by the hafld of the worker guiding the cloth in 
its motion. A ileedle carrying a thread, passed through 
an eye near Itii point, pierces the cloth perpendicularly 
from above, and presents a small loop beneath it. This 
loop is secured below by another thread, either passing 
straight through it, or catching it in a second loop. This 
is effected by a small shuttle in the former case, and in 
the latter by a circular needle plying backwards and for- 
wards on a pivot passing vertically through one of its ex- 
tremities. The machine is sot in motion by means of a 
horizontal axle and a wheel, or winch, turned either by 
a treddle or by the right hand of the worker, while the left 
is engaged in guiding the cloth. The rapidity with which 
the machine works is its most striking peculiarity. It 
stitches the edge of a Navy shirt-collar, measuring fifteen 
inches, in about twenty-five seconds, that is, at the rate 
of a yard a minute. But the speed of its performance is 
not the only merit of ibis invention ; the work it does, whe- 
ther coarse or flue, is superior in neatness and strength 
to any of the same kind done by band. The quickness, 
too, insures cleanliness. Wo have seen a piece of very 
closely-wrought satin quilting executed by the machine ^ 
no sempstress could possibly have done it. Her, hand in 
its slow progress would have spoiled the bright-coloured 
satin before she had finished a dozen rows of the stitching. 

A house in the City is at present engaged in machine- 
sewing a number of what arc called soldier’s “ hold-aUs 
but, if wo are not misinformed, the use of the machine itself 
is about to bo introduced into all the regiments of our army. 
Its utility was well tested during the war, when it sud- 
denly became necessary to send out a very largo supply of 
sheets to the East. The materials for .150,000, cut in proper 
lengths, each two yards wide, were sent to the City Jjoiiso 
before-mentioned to be hemmed at top and bottom, wmc 1 
was’donc at a rate varying from 1000 to 1500 sheets a-day. 
The women employed in the process earned froin ten to 
twelve shillings a-wcek, exclusive of over-time; whilst ordi- 
nary sempstresses, doing the same sort of work for other 
houses, could by an excessive amount of labour hardly eatu 
from four to six shillings ivcekly. , 

The price of the machine ranges from 151. to ahodt 251* 
The small one figured in cut 1 is intended for domestic 
use. Neighbours desiring the benefit of such a help to 
good housewifery might club togethei? to purchase it ; and 
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it is, perhaps, in this way that 
tho implement will gradually 
come to bo numbered among the 
requisites of the Home. In an- 
other way it is already exercising 
widely a home influence of the 
most cheering kind, by enabling 
a most wretched class of workers 
. to escape from body and soul kill- 
ing drudgery to healthier em- 
ployment with reasonable remu- 
neration. 


THE FAIRY BIRD-CAGE. 


Keeping in view the object of Jllfflri r1 H 11111 TllTI T 
^'Thc Home” department of this , Pa BUyllu 

Magazine, I have^ been zealously j | j|r|jT 

ful for the drawing-room, the stu- ' | ijr If |i|||||| l|i|||i 
dy, and tlip fireside. If somewhat | jj Wj|||| ||||||||| 

Biun-cAOE of pure Ckystal Glass M|||l|||||lHnMHM 
(a material now used for the first 

wire and other disfiguremonts, 
and allowing a bird’s plumage to 
bo viewed to the best advantage. I 

In praise of tlie workman, it must 
be observed, those onl y who know 
tho nature of glass will compre- 
hend the obstacles that have had to bo sunnounted in 
making it thus obedient to tho human will. 

In the production of this domestic cage, — whoso figure 
and proportions may bq regarded as a correct model for all 
cages, — there has been a double motive ; for not only is the 
beauty of tho inmate shown off to unusual advantage by 
the reflecting and refracting powers of tho crystal palace in 
which ho resides, but tho palace itself is so constructed as 
to render it a matter of necessity as well as delight for the 
wives and daughters of home to keep it hriUiant by thoir 
own individual exertions. Tho glass and all its mlnuticp. 
must bo daily polished. A soft cloth and a delicate wash- 
leather are the only requisites. 

Young ladies have hitherto been in tho habit of too fre- 
quently trusting their pets to tho care of servants to save 
themselves trouble. I now propose to set this habit on one 
side, while putting in a plea for “ tho poetry” of bird-keep- 
ing, No person can dispute tho fact, that personal attention 
adds greatly to tho sympathy existing between man and 
animals ; nor will any person deny that these sympathies 
are very delightful. It is because they arc so seldom courted 
that they arc so little understood. 

Tho Fairy Bird-cage” — so named because of its light- 
ness and extreme brilliance — is of very simple construction. 
All the bars are of solid transparent glass, compacted toge- 
ther so as to unite in a strong body. The form of tho cage 
is an oval. It is mounted on a sexagon base, and supported 
by six lapidary-cut crystal knobs, beautifully prismatic. 
The six panels in frt)nt ate of fine-grained satin-wood. On 
each of the six corners rises a brilliant pyramid of tho purest 
(cut) crystal glass. 

lattnediatMy above the panels and between each bar of 
glass is introduced a movable length of polished ornamental 
glass, richly cut. Of these lengths, or pieces, there are no 
; fewer* than thirty-two. To secure them at their bases 
^ (they ore made to. fit close between the bars), there runs 
all round the cage an ornamental gilt metallic band. 
When adjusted, no joins are observable. We see only 


a polished surfecc of radiating 
J gems. • 

These fringes (as they may be 
L termed), when fixed, serve a two- 

fold pur^so. They prevent the 
*6cod being scattered over the 
table or carpet ; and whsn cx- 
posed to the rays of the sun, or 
reflection of a fire or candle, 

’ 1 shine with a lustre that is 

worthy of fairy-land. Their pris- 
IM V WWv matic colours are really beautifu 1 . 

IMllIl n Umll These fringes are easily remov- 
Ub III I I 1 1 knd readily cleansed; but, 

« II I I l| I as before hinted, it requires tho 

4 4). . JJii , I 1 11 gentle hand of a fair maiden 

y nfl I I a SP prevent accidents. After two 

or three exporimonts, she will 
yljll II enter con spiVito upon her pleas- 

ll II llli 11 daily duties, and never care 

ll liiill ill i I ' relinquish them to a stranger. 

I Hllffl llili I 1 1 interior of the cage is so 

lill H I lilHlIlliH constructed as effectually to ex- 
laii iii MBBHBi dude all vermin, and so as to 
IlM HI IllUnillilii afford unusual opportunities for 
lilW^ 11 Hlliliilill extreme cleanliness. The seed 
lllll illlHOliilffll L water, too, are quite rc- 

IlfflHnHIliiliil m h'om contact with' any 

HHllllHillHn A impurities. Both are supplied 
n nn fjOBBWH B in miniature cut-glass barrels, 
which are fixed in glass gal- 
lories, projecting* one on cither 
side of the cage externally. Each 
^mr of these galleries revolves on a 
pivot, so that fresh seed and water 
can be readily given to tho bird. 
They arc so contrived as to admit of a bath being supplied, 
in summer, at the same opening. Tho cago-door is formed 
(invisibly) by two bars of glass. These may bo removed 
or replaced at will. 

The perches (square) are made of Bohemian ruby-gla.s9. 
There is also a swing-perch of crystal and malachite. These 
colours add greatly to the beauty of the inhabitant. Tlio 
top of the dome is of richly-cut crystal glass, powerfully re- 
fractive ; and above it is a strong metal ring, by which tho 
cage is to he suspended. It hardly need bo added, that 
when raised above the head, it is seen to the greatest ad- 
vantage, though it is ornamental any where. To prevent 
the bird being subjected to draughts when standing on a 
table, a movable screen, made of strong tinted cai’dboard 
and mounted on hinges, may be placed round one side of his 
cage. The screen, if painted, would bo a neat ornament. 

With a view to secure the uniformity and elegance of 
the exterior of the cage, the tray (or drawer) is not intro- 
duced in the usual manner. T/ie bottom of the cage forms 
the drawer. This is removed by turning a screw, fastened 
(externally) in its centre. On its removal, a tripod is in 
readiness to take its place. On this fiat surface, adapted to 
tho size of tho opening, the cage is quickly placed while 
the drawer is being cleaned and sanded. Once more lifting 
the cage with tho left hand, the drawer is adroitly supplied 
with the right, and the screw turned from below. All is 
then complete. Two minutes or less suffice for th^ cliango. 
The happiness and the whimsical conceit of birds living 
in th(‘Ko “ fairy bird-cages” — particularly Love-Birds, Aus- 
tralian Parociuets, Canaries, Bullfinches, and Goldfinches — 
can be but faintly conceived. Tliey/cci their importance, 
and they know they are objects of admiration. It is per- 
haps difficult to say which is the happier, the bird or his 
mistress. William Kidd. 

Notices to Correspondents and the JPuhltc wUl in fwtwre 
appear on the hack of the Label of the WeeUy Nutnber^ and on 
the Cover of the MonMg Fart, 
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. OTHELLO AND lAGO. 

By fl. A. HABT, R.A. 

Iiff tUe present picture character lias been tUe artist’s aim 
and achicveniont. The pastern fullness and frankness of 
life in Othello, who is just wliat he appears, contrasts well 
with the subtlety, the self-concealment, and the hidden un- 
fathomable deptlis of the treacherous Italian, who plays 
upon liis credulous master so fatally. We owe this able pic- 
ture to the accomplished Professor of Painting in tlio Aca- 
demy, whose excellent lectures attracted so much attention 
a short time since in the columns of a contemporary. 

It illustrates the great scene in the third act, where Tago 
first begins to pour into the ears of the Moor “ the leperous 
distilment” of jealousy, and to unsettle at once and for ever 
the “tranquil mind” of the man — the aims and delights and 
glories of the warrior. 




[The Editors of the Nationat. Magazinb cannot return unavailable 
Papers, except in cases where it may, seem desirable to communicate 
with the writers.] 


A THOUSAND miles south of Cairo, and about half that dis- 
iaucc west of the Ked Sea, in the midst of deserts and on 
the outskirts of even Turkish civilisation, stands the mud- 
built city of Khartoum. The Abyssinian Nile washes the 
walls a mile or two from its confluence with that larger 
stream -whose waters, mingling with its own, fertilise the 
soil and fill the flesh-pots of Egypt. There arc thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants in Khartoum. A tliird of them may be 
Turkish soldiers; a Inmdful of the rest are Europeans. Man- 
chester sends its goods there, and caravans bring thither, 
from unknown nations in the interior, ivory and ostrich- 
feathers, coffee, tamarinds, and gold. 'Ifhc city has been 
visited lately by many of our countrymen. There arc 
English ladies, even, who have sat under its pomegi'anatc- 
trees. The trip, however, is not exactly the thing for an 
iitvalid ; nor has it yet become quite so cheap a matter as a 
voyage up the Ehine. It takes above a month to get from 
Cairo to Kliai’toum; and the choice of means lies between a 
Nile boat, following all iJie windings of the stream, and a 
ride on camels over burning sands, to cut off corners. If 
the boating becomes tedious, the riding is liardly less so, 
and has moreover special troubles of its own. “ On an 
average, ho howled six liours a-day,” says a recent traveller 
of his camel ; and even the howling ©f a beast with a neck 
as long as a ba-fisoon is no joke when you want to bo com- 
fortable. The famous “ship of the desert” is not limited 
either by nature or inclination to this solo method of an- 
noyance. 

The grand antiquities of Egypt — ^thc tombs of kings who, 
if they have not long been dust, have very long been mum- 
mies — are left behind when Khartoum is reached. We are 
in one of the earth’s original waste places. Amies have 
marched across it, caravans have rested by its waters ; but 
art and industry have never yet possessed it. Jf the first 
alligator laid her eggs in this neighbourhood, she might 
possibly recognise the spot again, as it remains to tliis 4fty. 
But if <me kind of interest ends here, another hardly inferior 
immediately. The two great branches of the 
Nile join one another at Khartoum. The Blue River — ^the 
Bahr el Azrek — comes from Abyssinia. Its origin has long 
been knowm But the White River— the Bahr el Abiad— 
is the principal hraueh; and the sources gf this great water- 
coiu’se have never yet been seen hy Europeans. To trace 
it upwards, to discover the of its original foun- 

taii^s, is at present Idie objects of geographical 

research. 


Twenty years ago there was scarcely a well-founded 
conjecture on the subject. The White Nile might come 
from the equator, or beyond it ; might spring from the east 
or the west ; might he the overflow of a lake or the drainage 
of a mountain. Tradition as old as the Ptolemies placed its 
source in the Mountains gf the Moon ; but these mountains 
were not forthcoming when looked for by modern travellers. 
The latitude first assigned to them was pretty nearly that 
of Khartoum itself ; then it was the seventh degree ; then 
the fourtli degree ; then the neighbourhood of the equator. 
At last, about the year 1840, an expedition equipped by tlie 
well-known Mohammed Ali ascended the White Nilo^as far 
as the fourth degree of north latitude, that is, about a thou- 
sand miles beyond Khartoum, as the crow flies, and found 
there, not the source of the river, and not the traditionary 
mountains, but a hilly country, a great nation, and sucli 
impediments to further progress as caused the explorers to 
turn back and retrace their steps to Cairo. This expedition 
attracted a good deal of notice, and caused some very wana 
discussion. The discoverers quarrelled among themselves, 
and contradicted each other’s testimony. The great xdver 
was still a quarter of a mile wide at the remote and interest- 
ing spot to which they had traced it ; and at what farther 
distance, or in what direction, its source was to be looked 
for, remained undetermined. The weight of evidence, how- 
ever, continued to point southward, and to sustain the 
belief tl^t mountains would still bo found somewhero ; and 
within the last six or eight ycai's this expectation has been 
confirmed in an unlooked-for way. 

On the wild cast coast of Africa — the coast washed by 
the Indian Ocean — a missionary settlement was formed, a 
few degrees south of the equator. From this settlement two 
daring men, Mr. Rebmann and Dr. Krapf, defying danger 
and difficulty, made tbeir way across the mountainous ridges 
which rise abruptly from the coast, and, penetrating some 
distance into the interior, discovered there a great mountain 
capped with eternal snow. This mountain, called Kiliman- 
jaro by the natives, appears not to stand alone, but to be 
perhaps the culminating point of an extended chain; and, as 
the siiow-lipe in that latitude is as high as the top of Mount 
Ararat, these gigantic peaks are doubtless 20,000 feet above 
the sea level, and may possibly bo as lofty as the Andes. 

Now tlio Kilimanjaro itself is probably not more than 
four hundred miles distant from tlip point to which the 
White Nrle has already been traced ; and there is therefore 
strong reason to believe that the source of the great river 
will at last bo found among tlie glaciers of this snowy 
chain. It is for the purpose of settling this long-vexed 
question that the present Viceroy of Egypt has with great 
spirit fitted out a now expedition, wliicli is already ascend- 
ing the Nile. Count d’Escayrac do I’Auture commands it ; 
a dozen European officers of varied attainments go with it ; 
small steamboats are provided, together with a strong escort 
and all the means that science can suggest to insure suc- 
cess. The general instructions are, to push on in spite of 
overy obstacle ; and accounts of the progress that is made 
may be looked for with the greatest interest during the 
next two years. 

There are, indeed, few subjects better worth attention 
than the progress of discovery in Africa. At last wc are 
beginning to know something about it. The footprints of 
Dr. Livingstone have mai’kcd the great sign of the cross on 
the southern half of it. Dr. Barth and his companions have 
traversed the northern portion. Westward, a now voyage 
up the Niger is in preparation ; and on the east. Cap lam 
Burlon is about to follow up Iho discoveries of the mission- 
aries. Every new attempt reveals more and more the valuo 
of such enterprise. Instead of immeasurable deserts, the in- 
terior of the continent is found to contain great lakes 
rivers, forests and prairies, a vast population, and an imepn- 
ceivablo abundance of animal life. Strangely, too, and unex- 
pectedly, the negro races appear to become nobler both in 
mind and body as the equator is approached. The kingdom 
of Bari, about the fourth degree of north latitude, contains a 
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nation of giants, with high foreheads, handsome limbs, a 
generous temper, and a quick intelligence ; a nation culti- 
vating its own fields, growing its own tobacco, and manu- 
facturing its own iron. The opening up of European inter- 
course with these hitherto unknown tribes offers, indeed, the 
most exciting prospect to all sorts and conditions of men. 
Philanthropy may work here to its heart’s content ; science 
may rub its eyes, and commerce feel its mouth water. 
Here are perhaps a hundred millions of naked pagans in 
want of aprons, to say nothing of more elaborate clothing. 
Cotton-fields are hero, and indigoand the sugar-cane, waiting 
for cultivation only. As to sport, the young Nimrods of our 
day must look for their golden age in Africa. A fox-hunt, 
when you have made the best of it, is hut an indifferent 
road to glory ; but to go down to an African lake at night- 
fall, with a troop of elephants behind, a rhinoceros in front, 
and a lion under the next mimosa, and after getting through 
. these little difficulties and gaining the shore, to find ten 
crocodiles waiting there, each of them as long as one’s 
»* dining-room, and with a pair of jaws opening as wide as 
one’s logs, is something at least worth mentioning, and may 
give occasion to trials of strength by no means intended to 
be laughed at. 

As to the Nile itself, the hopes excited by the Egyptian 
expedition arc mingled with some gi-ave anxieties. A lonely 
traveller with gentle and kindly manners may win his way 
unharmed through nations of rude barbarians; but tlio pass- 
age of an army of Turks is another affair. Offences will 
doubtless be given. At some point or other the progress of 
the expedition will be opposed by the natives. Blood will 
probably bo ‘ shed ; and even if the force provided bo strong 
enough to overpower all resistance, there is reason to fear 
that a feeling of hostility may bo aroused which may for a 
long time impede the advance of civilisation, and render the 
Upper Nile extremely dangerous to Europeans, It seems 
doubtful also to what extent the aid of steam will bo found 
available above Khartoum. The rank luxuriance of tropical 
vegetation extends to the river-bed. Great reeds and the 
tall ambak-treo grow out of it. Masses of moss and fibre, 
the large white lotus, and plants with many-colourcd flowers, 
spread over the surface of the water. Head animals float 
upon it in vast numbers; and those cheerful fellows, the 
hippopotami, may turn up at any moment. These may 
prove serious impedhnents to paddles and screws, apart, 
even, from the question of fuel. But if the long-sought 
mountains are reached at la.st, and if, as is most likely, they 
arc found to extend far into the equatorial interior, no sacri- 
fice will have been too great for the importance of this dis- 
covery. A mountain is a great deal more than a geological 
curiosity. Where there are eternal snows there are per- 
petual streams ; «and water is the native element of human 
civilisation. It is curious to notice how the want of it aflects 
mankind. The interior of Australia is one of the driest re- 
gions on the face of the earth, and is peopled by one of the 
lowest races. The most arid portions of Africa produce the 
negi’o type in its worst form. Greece, on the other hand, is 
full of fountains ; England is an island in the sea ; America 
grows rich by water privilege ; and Paradise was in Meso- 
otamia. If Central Africa is mountainous it is certainly 
abitable, and is probably already peopled by superior races. 
The streams 'flowing southward towards Lake Ngami are 
large and numerous, and their waters are very cold. As 
the Nile runs northward for at least 3000 miles to the Me- 
diterranean, the continent of course slopes upwards from 
the sea to the equator. Khartoum is 1500 feet above the 
sea. The kingdom of Bari must be as elevated as the valley 
ofChamouni> Every thing indicates the presence of a great 
Highland district not yet explored, and the discovery of the 
snowy Kilimanjaro has probably brought ui^ at last to the 
half-fabulous Mountains of the Moon. 



OUR FLITTING: A HOUSEHOLD SKETCH. 

BY TUB AUTHOB OP “ JOHN HALIFAX, aENTI.EMAN,” BTC.* 

St ■ ' ■— 

It was settled we were to have a flitting. Not like that, the 
first “ flitting” I ever heard of, and well I mind hearing it, 

' and could repeat every word of the old ballad, though my 
memory is rather waning in the matter of poetry, — ^not, I 
say, like that celebrated ” Flittin’,” 

** When Lucy row’d up hor weo kist wi’ her a* in’t, 

And left her auld master and ncebors sae dear.” 

A “ wee kist,” — alack ! when I went over our seven rooms, 
all filfed with furniture, and our eighth room, into which 
was crammed the furniture of six more, I confess I rather 
envied Lucy. 

But it must be. The Fates, — an underground kitchen, a 
roof which in wet weather had the admirable and irremedi- 
able peculiarity of serving at once as ceiling and shower- 
bath, together with a few other family reasons, — decreed the 
change. We made up our minds, and consulted our land- 
lord, who agreed to let us off our tenn if we could find an 
in-coming tenant. Then, as a grand climax, I bought (price 
twopence) and exhibited to my admiring family-circle, a 
printed advertisement which informed the world at large of 
“ This House and Shop to let.” This we pasted on mill- 
board, ingeniously excising the “shop;” as, though wo were 
certainly traders, and very hard-working traders iiideed, 
our wares were not usually visible save in circulating- 
libraries. 

So, formally, laughingly, and perhaps rather sorrowfully, 
putting the annouiicemont in our pretty bow-window, wo 
sat and waited the result. 

Of course we expected inquirers, and we had them in 
troops. We were too pretty to be left unsought for long. 
Every body seemed to admire us. First came a small young 
man with an infinitesimal beard, who talked of making our 
back bedroom “ into a studio,” and looked a dignified nega- 
tion when, in reply to some remark about his mother, 1 
observed “ that I supposed his mother wanted to take the 
house.” 

“ No, madam, I take the house.” But he didn’t. 

Then, passing over some half-dozen inquiries which re- 
sulted in nothing, was a decent, plump, elderly gentleman 
from the City, whoso equally decent, plump, elderly wife 
came over the next morning from Camberwell all in a 
fluster and heat, and iiifonncd me how “ Mr. Ivcriiig (or 
some similar name) had taken such a liking to the ’ouse;” 
at the smallness of which she was greatly discomfited, 
until she fell in love with the kitchen-oven. “ Sich a beau- 
tiful hoven I” Upon which she became complacent, thought 
she really would make the house do, as Mr. Ivcring liked it 
so exceedingly, and began to confide to mo various particu- 
lars as to her furniture, &c. 

“ You sec; ma’am, we have a lot of furniture about us — 
large furniture too. .Wo ’ave been ’ousekeepers a long time. 
We shouldn’t know what to do with all our lumber. We 
couldn’t find room for much lumber in this pretty little 
place, could wo ?” 

“ No, certainly not.” And I inwardly thanked our own 
common sense that we had no lumber. 

“ Still, it is sich a pretty place. And sich a beautiful 
^oven. Mr. Ivering didn’t tell me of the hovon. But there 
would be a deal to put up with, you see, ma’am. Carpets, 
too,”— and fanning herself, she cast rather a patronising 
glance on our own beautiful and beloved palm-loaf carpet, 
chosen with such artistic taste and skill, — “ it was only yes- 
terday that we bought a new carpet.” 

“ Perhaps it would suit these rooms ?” ^ 

“ O, no ; not at all. A lovely largo-patterned carpet, 
with a white grCund and great bunches of flowers— all 
colours. It wouldn’t suit here at all.” 

“ Probably not.” I doubted if any thing which was 
the visible expression of your taste toot^suit, worthy Mrii. 
Ivering, in our poor pretty drawing-room. 
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** But then, you see, tiie carpet is only bought, not laid 
down. Wo might give it away — to our married daughter.’* 
And her rosy warm face assumed a smiling pride. “ I have 
a married daughter, ma’am — ^Elizabeth — Mrs. Josiah Evans 
— married last January, much to our satisfaction. The car- 
pet would exactly do for Elizabeth.” 

And again she looked down upon our sober palm-loaves, 
as if inwardly exulting that Mrs. Josiah Evans’s drawing- 
room would not bo afflicted by ” such a common thing.” 

“ Do you think, then, the house would suit?” 

Maybe, ma’am; I don’t know. I must come again, 
and bring my daughter Elizabeth. She has great good 
sense — Elizabeth. It was a sad loss to us, her marriage.” 

But for fear I should have to listen to the whole court- 
ship, ^c. of the said Elizabeth, with reversions to all the 
other members of Mrs. Ivering’s family, I apologised — dinner 
being waiting — and left the good lady to sit and cool her- 
self ere departing. 

She did depart. I hope Mrs. Josiah Evans got her 
“ lovely” carpet ; but certainly we never got our tenant 
in prospcctu. 

Next, or rather appearing and disappearing at intervals 
among tlie other applicants, was a circumambient gentle- 
man, who fur the space of three weeks used to pop in at all 
sorts of unnatural hours, and investigate us over and over 
again, from bedroom to coal-cellars : a very respectable 
middle-aged gentleman, Avho evidently had the strongest 
hankering after our house, and the utmost incapability of 
making up his mind to take it. The cause of indecision was, 
ho said, a wife in Wales, without whoso approbation it was 
quite impossible to proceed further in the business. The 
wife was detained day hy day by the illness of the baby, 
wlio had been vaccinated ; all which particulars the melan- 
choly spouse used to communicate confidentially over the 
kitchen-fire on his periodical visits to know if the house 
was let. 

” If it isn’t let when his wife comes home, he’ll bo sure 
to tako it,” was the decided opinion of our cook, to whom 
the disconsolate parent of the vaccinated baby unsealed liis 
woes. 

But by this time so many probable tenants had vanished 
that wo above stairs only incredulously smiled. We had 
grown used to being “a house to let,” and almost doubted 
wlicthcr wo should not remain such for a whole half-year. 

' Yet applications kept doubling aiid trebling. Our meals, 
our work, our evening circle, were alike broken upon by — 
“ Some one wanting to look at tho house, ma’am.” 

At last we learnt to sit calmly, never oven turning 
round or lifting our eyes when these intruders appeared. 
We ceased to comment or speculate upon them, determined 
to take things easy, and forget, if possible, the large-lettered 
fact in the window which proclaimed that wc were only 
sojourners, householders and inhabitants no more. 

But one Saturday morning came a foreign couple, — ^the 
lady fascinating in black eyes, tho gentleman in broken 
English. These, after testifying most voluble admiration 
of our house, left, with the intention of going at once to the 
landlord, and taking it immediately. 

. !* looks like business,” said I to my sister, who sat 
criticising block eyes and foreign manners in general. “And 
even if tlioy failed, there is the gentleman with tho wife in 
Wales, coming home in three days, he says, and sure to like 
it. Then they’ll be wanting it at quarter-day — only a fort- 
night to come. We shall certainly find ourselves without 
a roof over our heads.” 

“Bivouac in Begent’s Park,” suggested incorrigible In - 1 
credulity. • j 

“ Nonsense V We really ought to look for a house. It 
can do no harm, and it might be rather amusing.” 

My sister, who is of an elastic temperament, caught at 
the last word ; and we made ready for a day’s “ out”— a 
pleasant holiday at all i^mes. 

Having already depided on our future locality,— a little 
way-nut of London,— we started, intending to catch the train. 


U6 

But fate forbade. The bright March day gloomed over, 
and right up from the wind’s eye come a pelting shower, 
which y^e brca|ited as long i|,8 wo could, but finally were 
driven, in half-drenched humiliation, to the refuge of a 
baker’s shop. There, for a pitiful half-hour, we stood watch- 
ing |hat dreary scene, a London rain-storm, commenting on 
tho less fortunate passers-by, or the splashing of tho great 
drops all down tho shiny pavement, and especially on a 
costermonger’s donkey, who stood patiently to be drowned, 
with his soaked ears bent, and the most abject wretchedness 
depicted on his asinine physiognomy. A perfect “Land- 
seer” ho might have been painted into, if Sir Edwin ever 
could condescend to low life in his wonderful animal bio- 
graphies. 

But wo lost our train. 

“Never mind,” said my sister; “don’t you see the rain 
is clearing olF at tho wind’s eye — and a beautiful blue oyo it 
is, too. We might still go house-hunting in another direc- 
tion. What do you say to II — ?” 

Now privately, in my own mind, I longed for H — . Tho 
first couple I ever married — (reader, this remark is all in a 
professional way, tho solution to bo found, as aforesaid, in 
circulating-libraries) — ^I located comfortably in an imaginary 
house at H — , flanked by some not at all imaginary fir-trees. 
And at H — tho wind blows freely over a sweep of wide 
champaign, and one can walk freely, and breathe freely, 
along heaths and hill tops, and feel a little nearer tho sky 
than in any region about London. Yes, decidedly ; wo will 
look for a house at II — . 

The “ wind’s eye,” which iny sister’s steadily followed, 
— probably with a certain fellow-feeling — grew broader, 
brighter, and bluer. Tho rain ceased, and the sun came 
out. Every thing was favourable for our house-hunting. 

Wo reached the place, discussing its advantages and dis- 
advantages. It was many years since wc had been there — 
many and momentous years. A number of errant thoughts 
ran about invisibly, — some gamboling, some barking at us 
like refractory hounds, up and down tho queer old winding 
street. But it was necessary to chain them up, and proceed 
to business. 

“ Wo shall surely find a house-agency. Wo must inquire 
for one.” 

So wo accordingly did, receiving in answer tho lucid 
direction, that it was next door to Smith the grocer’s.” 
Upon which, not being familiar with Smith the grocer, we 
had to hunt him up and down tho place, wearily, for half- 
an-hour. 

Kents in H — were awful I quite impossible to bo paid 
by folk in our line of business. “ Desirable residences” of 
ninety pounds per annum ; excellent villas, “ with every 
convenience for a genteel family,” only a hundred and 
twenty pounds ! We shuddered ; for our humble require- 
ments wore — ^No matter. 

“ Indeed, ladies, I have only two houses on my list of 
that rent,” said the house-agent., “You can see them if 
you like ;” and ho wrote out cards to view with an indifferent 
air of bland superiority. 

So w,e retired, greatly amused, and suffering no severe 
pangs from the fact that we could not pay a hundred and 
twenty pounds a-year house-rent. Besides, — ^the air was so 
fresh, the spring sunshine so warm, and tho picture.squo old 
place showed us such charming “ bits” en passant, — our 
sources of enjoyment wore quite independent of hard 
cash. 

Up through some quaint lanes, guarded by bare mo- 
tionless trees, in whose branches you could fancy the sap 
just rising, and had faith to believe there would be leaves 
some time, we lingered, talking and laughing, but could not 
find the house whither wo were bound. I proposed attack- 
ing a wandering milk-boy, who went lazily along swinging 
his cans, his eyes fixed skyward contemplatively— a rather 
rare peculiarity with milk-boys. 

“ Eh ! — Ivy Lodge ? It’s over there, I fancy 

** Ivy Lodge, did you want ?” kindly asked a respectable 
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hoiiBelteepcr'lookiiig woraan coming up. '^It’s som^wlicre 
in that quartet ; but I don’t exactly know the houfle.” 

Ivy liodge ?” added a benevolent laundress, approach- 
ing with her basket. “ Yes, you’ll find it there. Them’s 
the chimneys. A very nice little place, too.” 

*' To bo let, I understand 

** Can’t say. Wo don’t wash for the family. But it’s as 
pretty a little place as there is in all H — 

“That sounds favourable,” observed my sister; “and 
generous, considering that the good woman doesn’t wash for 
the family.” l 

So, escaping from the gi’oiip who were taking such a 
kind interest in our proceedings, and who now stood stock- 
still to converse with and gaze at ns, — Iiousekecpor, laun- 
dress, milk-boy, and all, — wo made the best of our way to 
Ivy Lodge. 

A pretty nook, unrivalled in its compact smallness. The 
very door-knocker had a delicacy r)f form and tenuity of 
sound quite fair^^-liko. Ko uncanny or unwelcome hands 
ought ever to touch it. And wo had a vision of many friendly 
fingers that might possibly make welcome acquaintance with 
it when the door became our door. 

No. Our first entrance llicrc dispelled that dream. It 
was the daintiest little nest, all “ in apple-pie order,” like 
the mistress who came out of her neat drawing-room, — ^lier- 
self as neat “ as a new pin,” from every hair in her smooth 
braids to every bugle on her elaborately trimmed and in- 
imitably fitting velvet jacket,— and politely showed us her 
house. Such a wonderful larder ; such a charming china- 
closet ; such cosic wee bedrooms ! — in the which we, trav(d- 
stained and weary, .almost hesitated to adventure our muddy 
boots. 

But in vain. The place was not half large enough. 

“ Friends from London,” which the lady informed us slic 
had frequently inhabiting her spare room, would in our case 
have had to colonise, like rooks, in the neighbouring trees. 
And the garden — which my sister so longed for — why, slio 
mfglit as well have practised horticulture on the coal-ccllar 
roof. Our own was a Chatswortli compared to it. 

“ It is indeed small, very small,” said the lady depre- 
catingly. “ That is the only fault wc have to find with it — 
Mr. Jarvis and J, We have always been accustomed to 
large rooms. Wo think one of the Itcgcnt’s-rark Terraces 
will suit us better ; or the new Italian .villas in the Hol- 
loway Hoad. Do you know them ?” 

“ 0 yes,” I saifi, with considerable meekness, not wishing 
to bo too explicit. 

^ “But,” continued Mrs. Jarvis, with tlio gi-catest amia- 
bility, “for those who prefer a cottage, I would recommend 
this entirely.” A*id again she ran over the list of its per- 
fections, always ending with the “ charming china-closet,” 
sighing now and then over the sad necessity of being obliged 
to leave it, even for the Rogent’s-rark mansions or tho 
Italian villas. 

All in vain. My sister, who has — though she will not 
own it — a slight leaning towards stately chambers, manorial 
halls, and picturesque pleasure-grounds, was in haste to be 
gone. But I — a Avornan of less lofty appreciations — could 
not help a vague longing after the pretty snuggeries Which 
Mrs. Jarvis kept in such order, Avlicre Mr. Jarvis probably 
came Avoary home of evenings, and Avhcrc on Sundays the 
“friends from London” luxuriated in tlie tiny spare bed- 
room, and tho wide open view beyond those slender poplars, 
Avhonco the wind would travel freshly up for miles and 
miles. 

But it could not he. For us Ivy Lodge was quite out of 
the question noAV and for overmoro. 

“Noav for the next house. My lad,* —and l turnod to 
our friend the milk-boy, who this moment eihorged round 
the corner, just as before, swinging his cans and contem- 
plating the sky,— “hoAv far is it to C— Street?” 

Ho gave us a comical “ boro-tbey-are-again’* sort dfi] 
smile ; explained with great civility and intelligence 
not only tho distance but the Avay ; and as Wo went down 


tho hill, we saw him* stand watching our movements with 
evident interest. 

“ What a nice face he has !” exclaimed my sister. “ If 
ever we come to live at H — , that boy shall be our milk- 
boy.” 

But tho lad’s elevation to this desirable post grow every 
minute more problematical. “Elegant villas,” “ mansions,” 
in plenty, but nothing like our sort of house was to be 
found. Olio only wo saw; and, it not being to let at all, were 
free to take immediate possession of it — ^iii imagination. My 
sister proposed that we encamp in tho vale below, and live 
Avatebing it, as Sir Roland lived in sight of his lovo at 
Noniien worth, until the right owner disappeared from this 
mortal scene, or vacated in our favour. 

Finally, in great hopelessness, we took the road home- 
wards. 

“ But wc may as avcII just look at the second house,” 
said 1. 

“It’s in a street — I hate strcels. I know it won’t do.” 

“ Let us try and I consulted the card. “Blank Cottage, 
Blank Street. Where is Blank Street, my boy?” 

For there he was again ; and there, as my sister declared, 
I brought him quite naturally into tho conversation — our 
inevitable all-pervading milk-boy. She burst out laughing 
— so did ho, and turning to her his brown merry face, all 
beaming with admiring satisfaction, the little fellow a third 
time gave us a long string of topographical information. 

“Turn to your right till you comes to tho square; then 
cross by a baker’s shop ; then along till you secs a grocer’s ; 
then turn to your left, hoppositc a house Avhere they sells 
tobacco and beer.” 

“ Stop, stop, I can’t make it out.” 

The niilk-boy just looked at me as if to say, “ Madam, I 
didn’t suppose you could ; I warn’t a-spoaking to you/** and 
in his gentlest and most intclligont voice repeated the in- 
formation to the younger and favourite of his interlocutors. 
Then heartily thanking him, — and I beg to observe only 
thanking him, as we consider it a gi'eat error and a great 
insult to the poorer classes that they should be taught to do 
solely for lucre’s sake little civilities Avhicli tlie richer do 
from simple kindness, — we left our milk-boy for good and a’. 

Far down the long toAvn dragging our tired limbs, Avateb- 
ing the sun sink, Avith the celebrated lament of that most 
virtuous but most priggish of emperors, Titus — Perdidi diem 
— Avc were becoming in mournful case. At a corn-dealer’s 
shop wo saw stuck up, “ A small cottage to let,” and rushed 
ill with avidity. 

“ Hoav many rooms has it ?” 

“ Three rooms, ma’am,” said tho round-faced corn-chan- 
dler’s wife ; adding, with'a subdued smile, “ it’s a 8mall cot- 
tage, ladies.” 

To which wo assented, and retired in discomfiture. 

Up and down in every possible direction did we seek for 
the second house, and primarily for the address of the per- 
son Avbo bad the key. At length we found the house, but 
were another half-hour discovering tho possessor of the 
key. Then— mudded, foot-soro, and not in the sunniest of 
moods — wc followed a big man and a big dog to investi- 
gate this, apparently the only house in all H— that was 
likely to suit us. 

No; tho investigation was useless. In vain did the 
worthy big man open shutters and expatiate on the merits 
of those gloomy musty rooms; in vain did his dog, with 
probe.bly an immediate instinct of rats, bound hither and 
thitiier, upstairs and doAvnstairs, scratching and whining in 
the liveliest manner ; in vain did our excellent guide, as a 
climax to all his inducements, inform us that the next-door 

neighbour was Mr. Somebody, of the Theatre ; and 

that at tho bottom of this garden was the garden of Mr. 
So-and-so — “ the celebrated Mr. So-and-so, who did such and 
such I eschew names, the “ party” being our personal ac- 
quaintance. My sister suggested, aotto voCte, whether it 
Avould not be advisable to take the house, If only for tho 
advantage — the sole one we could Bce-*-of going to tho next 



of our neighbour’s floir6cs by leaping ii) our silks and muslins 
over the gardcn-wall I But even that allurement failed. Wo' 
quitted the gloomy, dirty, Londoniliod house, and gave up 
H — in despair. 

“Yet, how fresh and pleasant the air is !” said I, thinking 
fondly of the bfcewi tUtind Ivy Lodge, and of that impossi- 
ble cottage not ^ be let, which stood on the hill-top, com- 
manding miles edtlfttry. “ It would be nice in some 
things. The li IK> high.” 

“ And so tite iibtira and the rent and the provisions. 
Besides, they jo say wafor is 00 scarce that you have to buy 
it at tWopertOO a-fwil/* 

Thie was a cstnlhih^piMent— an oter#Iielming couso- 
latiow. ^ 

And beside*, out oWh house is not let — ft mttf not be. 
All Is for the best. "We hate hod a day’s holiday.” 

And you tnuSt allow that, as I said, it was very amusing.” 

So we eomfotted ourselves after the “ sour-grapes” 
liishiott, and went home. 

A quiet Sunday, a shut-tip hard-working Monday, during 
which not a single Intrudor disturbed our privacy to know 
“ if this hemse was to he kt.” The foreign gentlcmaij and 
lady never reappeared, tier did the forlorn genfletuah with | 
the wife in Wales. We ernisokd ottrselves for our varlohs j 
misclianccs in honse-huntiiig by these failures in house-let- 
ting; tried to settle down and assure ourselves, perhaps 
Avitli an involuntary satisfaction, that no tenant would bo 
found, and that wo should have to stay hero till our term 
was out. 

AVo resolved to ignore entirely the bill in the front win- 
dow, shut the folding-doors, and retire to the inner room. 
There, sitting at our cheerful dinner-table, we related to an 
equally cheerful guest our adventures and misadventures of 
the previous Saturday, interspersed with portraits and imi- 
tations by my satirical sister of our various H — friends, 
including the milk-boy, the laundress, the corn-d(‘.aler’s wife, , 
and especially the obliging and precise lady of Ivy Lotlgc, 
whom 1 have called Mrs. Jarvis. 

“ A charming cottage, ladies. For those who liko cot- 
iages, quite perfect of its kind. Excellent garden — ton feet 
by twelve ; coal-cellar close to the drawing-room door ; and 
the most inimitable china-closct ! I assure you, oven the 
Italian villa wo are in search of — ” ’yic folding-doors 
opened, and there stood our grave domestic. 

” A lady and gentleman wanting to see the house.” 

‘‘Very well.” 

A smothered pause of attempted gravity. My Sister, 
sitting with her back to the folding-doors, l>ent steadily over 
her plate, and did not cast a glance at the now-coraers. But 
I, who sat confronting them as they just looked in, and 
politely turned their attention to the front room, — who re- 
cognised instantaneously the face, the voice, the bland pre- 
cise manners — it tifas a trying moment. 

“What is the matter?” asked my sister in an agonised 
whisper. 

“ What is- the matter?” said my friend, stuffing up her 
mouth with her handkerchief. , 

I could only mutely implore silence, for the lady and 
gentleman were still in the next room. We listened, in a 
state of suppressed suffocation, until their retreating foot- 
steps were heard going upstairs ; then I faltered out two > 
broken words — 

** Mra. JarmaP* 

Such an extraordinary coincidence— such a truly dra- 
matic situation I We could not help admiring it in a 
•Strictly professional way, and taking quite an artistic plea- 
sure in the dSnouem&rtt. Comment we made none ; but my 
Sister started up amidst convulsions of laughter, and once 
more gave us to the life Mrs. Jarvis exhihiting “ this charm- 
ing china-closet,” “our excellent larder,” the “garden, which 
is small, very small, certainly;” together with myself follow- 
ing meekly after, with a painful consciousness of that lady’s 
irreproachable neatness, unattainable grandeur, and of my 
own bent bounet and muddiest of hoots. 


Again appearod*our handmaiden o’f the solemn mien. 

“ The lady and gentleman wish to speak to you about 
the house.” 

I pointed Tor them to bo shown into the front drawing- 
room, and rushed out into the passage to compose myself. 
There, face to face, ]^mot Mrs. Jarvis. 

“ 1 believe — ” 

“ I am almost sure that — ”, 

“ Very singular coincidence I” 

“ Were you not the lady who looked over my house on 
day r ^ 

“ Certainly I was.” 

“ I told Mr. Jarvis so ; I remembered yott at (rn&e. Very 
curious dfciimstance ; quite a fatality* Wo hirrc been 
laughing about it upstairs.” 

And then we all indulged in a friendly Oikliiitation, 
which proved by no means a bad introduction to business. 

Yes, there was a fatality about the coincidence, which, 
amid the immensities of London life. Was sufficiently re- 
markable. Mi*, and Mrs. Jarvis greatly Inclined to our 
house; we greatly inclined to Mr* and Mrs. Jarvis. And 
when the former decided immediately to go to the landlord, 
and with straightforward gentlemanly decision, and a cer- 
tain pleasant honhomie ^ — with which, hi.s wife observed, ho 
finds out the weak side of all her acquaintances, — requested 
to know whether ho might carry with him my “preference” 
for themselves as tenants, I gave a hearty and unqualified * 
afiirmativo. 

The next day Mrs. Jarvis again appeared, graciously 
smiling : “ We took your house yesterday.” 

N.B. Neither she n’or I ever made the smallest allusion 
to the Kegent’s-Park Terraces, or the Italian^ villas in the 
Holloway Road. 

•» * * * * * 

Ay, the bill is removed from our bow-window, and it 

looks just as bofoi'c. The morning sun creeps in and rests 
on the little carved oak-table where last slimmer used to 
stand my favourite Cape jasmine, and on the outside bal- 
cony where the fuchsias and the scarlet geraniums grew. 
From our gate we can yet boo through the window the 
white glitter of the marble Venus keeping watch over the 
fireside. Every thing looks quite natural, familiar, and as 
it used to look. 

But our bow-window wears a hypocritical smile; but 
Venus is — when is she not ?— a beautiful deceit. Home- 
like appearances arc false ; we are here a house — let. 

In a week from this time our place will know us no 
more. Wo shall hear no more the incessant piano of our 
musical neighbour, nor her shrill soprano which every day 
for the last 365 has informed us of “ Robert, toi quo j’aime,” 
and added thereto the fact that her “ heart was a free and 
a fetterless thing.” We shall sec no more of evenings 
gleaming through tho skeleton windows of the tinfinished 
homsea opposite (that for two years have remained “ car. 
casses to^be sold”), fragments cut tantalisingly out of glo. 
rious sunsets, that we know arc shining in their beautiful 
entirety cm one or two spots wc wot of far away. 

No — wo are lot. Our new house is chosen ; the day is 
fixed for the flitting. Yet as all change is painful, ovv 
thoughts will, I dare say, for many weeks to come, steal 
back and run up and down the staircases and in and out 
of the known rooms, where so many ghosts niu.st sit — some 
with fair faces, some with sad — for evermore. 

Yet, let bygfones be bygones : 

** To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures now.” 


DESIGN FOR A PAIR OF MODEL COTTAGES 

FOB LABOUREHS, WOCHAXrCfS, BTC. 
m E. L. TAKEffCK, AaCHlritCT. 

“ Mv leading doctrine is,” said Fallehberg of Hofwyl; “ t!kt 
to make poor ijeople better, it is necessary to tKiaka theTh 
more comfortable p' and tho sound common sensa andlminan- 
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ity of the remark will doubtless bo endorsed by most of our 
readers. They will go farther, and allow with Dr. Dwight 
that, “ uncouth, mean, ragged, dirty houses constituting the 
body of any town, will regularly bo accompanied by coarse 
and grovelling manners.” But in those days, when the im- 
portance of providing healthy homes for the stamina of our 
population is so fully acknowledged, no apology is needed 
for the effort to produce a maximum of accommodation at a 
minimum of .expense. Much inquiry and experience have, 
however, established the conclusion, recently allowed in an 
oflicial quarter, that it is not feasible to provide a really 
substantial and comfortable erection, fulfilling all the re- 
quirements implied by the term model cottage, for a sum on 
which the usual tempting rate of interest on building-in- 
vestments may bo calculated ; and we think it only right to 
warn oqr readers against the indulgence of Arcadian dremns 
on the.„ subject. In the Heport of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into the Sanitary Condition of the La- 
bouring Population, it is stated as Mr, Loudon’s opinion, 
that “no landed proprietor ought to charge more for the 
land on which coJ;tages are built than he would receive for 
it from a farmer, if lot as part of a farm ; and no more rent 
ought to be charged for the cost of building the cottage and 
enclosing the garden than the same sum would yield if in- 
vested in land, or at all events, not more than can be obtained 
by Government securities.” Nevertheless it is needless for 
us^iere to dilate on the duty incumbent on capitalists to 
provide cottagiw for their humble dependents in which the 
two great requix^ment^ of health and convenience shall be 
fulfilled ; as to of these may bo safely ascribed, not 

only most of tlm contagious disorders which carry sorrow 
and trouble amox^ the highest as well as the lowest, but 


also much of the immorality and discontent which often 
characterise th? lower orders of society. Disgusted with 
their miserable hovdls, none can wonder that uncultivated 
minds should seek elsewhere for relief; and the rebound 
touches at least those who could have obviated the con- 
sequences of such wretchedness and desolation. 

In towns, model lodging-houses are for many reasons to 
bo preferred ; but in country districts, for which the accom- 
panying design is adapted, homes for the labouring^classes 
should be cither single or in pairs ; and the latter is'' desira- 
ble in case of illness and with respect to social feelings, as 
well as for reasons of economy and external effect. If two 
connected cottages are planned so that a north and south 
line passes through the angles, the principal front facing 
the south-east, the sun will shine on all sides during the 
day ; a point of much importance not attained in a long 
range, against which there are forcible objections. The 
least accommodation should comprise a living-room, kitchen, 
and not less than throe bedrooms, if the decent proprieties 
of life are to be fostered in the family of a man with sons 
and daughters. The kitchen is to be provided with oven, 
copper, sink, pump, towel-roller, ironing-boards (which may 
be hung on hinges, so as to form the window-shutter, the 
bar for security being the supporting leg), and range for 
cooking ; thus rendering it possible to keep the living-room 
always clean, and in that neatness and order which is as 
conducive to the healthiness of mind of the inmates as 
pleasing to others to view. Unless there is a pantry, Ibod 
will be thrown about, become dirty, and unfit for consump- 
tion, contaminating also the air; and a cellar should be pro- 
vided for coals and wood. The front«door must never open 
into the living-room ; but a porch is essential, and in it 'pins 
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for coats and hats are to be fixed. The staircase should 
communicate with the porch, so that it is unnecessary to 
enter the living-room to arrive at the bedrooms ; and the 
space for the stairs ought to be open and well lighted and 
ventilated, not forming a gloomy recess, or an excretion, in 
the middle of the cottage, down which the children are ever 
pertinaciously tumbling. The fixtures proper to the living- 
room include a dresser (for the crockery is an important 
item in the furniture to be displayed to all comers), a dwarf 
closet by the fireplace with a shelf for books above, a neat 
mantelpiece, and a stove with fixed fender. The kitchen 
and living-room should communicate directly, and a back- 
door from the former is necessary. On the upper floor, at 
least one closet for clothes is desirable. The bedrooms arc 
sometin^s arranged below, but they are preferable above ; | 
as such Duilding is more economical, less walling and exca- 
vation being requisite, the staircase co.sting little, and the 
space under it being useful. It is also far more healthy to 
have bedrooms upstairs, as they are thus drier, airier, and 
comparatively free from the steam and effluvia arising from 
cooking and cleansing operations ; the external appearance 
of the erection is improved, the temperature of the lower 
rooms is more uniform, and, from the increased length of 
the flues, the smoke is less liable to return. It is scarcely 
needful to Say, that arrangements by which it is imperative 
to go through one bedroom to another are at once to be con- 
demned. 

A substratum of gravel is the best soil for building ; and 
when dampness is apprehended, or the foundation is bad, 
concrete (six gravel to one lime) should be used twice llic 
width of the footings of the walls and one foot in depth. 
A. layer of slates, cement, asphalte, or gas-tar and sand, laid 
over the surface of the walls, six inches above the gi’ound- 
level, tend to prevent damp rising. The drainage is of great 
importance. The cottage should be slightly elevated, and a 
manure-tank formed at a distance, into which all the refuse 
is to be conducted in four-inch stone-ware pipes, properly 
trapped to prevent the return of noxious gases. The water 
falling on the roof is to be led in three-inch glazed stone- 
ware pipes to a tank ; aiid^one will serve for the two cot- 
tages. Each room should be ventilated by means of two 
air-bricks at the level of the skirting, the opening being 
covered on the inside with perforated zinc (sixty apertures 
to the square inch) ; and the vitiated air is to be carried off 
by means of one of Arnott’s ventilators communicating with 
the flue just below the ceiling-level : when there is no flue, 
an opening must be made in the ceiling. All the fireplaces 
are to be kept in the interior walls, thus retaining the 
wamth as much as possible (open fireplaces, with their 
cheerful light, are preferable to close stoves) ; and two only 
of the bedrooms need be provided with them. Shutters aid 
the retention of warmth, but are not absolute requisites in 
labourers* cottages. 

One-sixth of an acre is the least quantity of ground to 
be appropriated for each cottage, and of this a few yards 
should extend in front for flowers : being next the road, the 
industrious labourer will naturally take a pride in their ap- 
pearance. Creepers trained up the walls of cottages have a 
pleasing effect. The cottage, we may mention, ought not to 
bo placed parallel with the road, but at an angle, to obtain a 
view sideways as well as in front. 

The accompanying design is submitted as combining all 
tfie requirements named, without any loss of space what- 
ever ; thus involving the cheapest form and presenting a 
simply characteristic external effect. It is needless to say 
much in the way of description, as the engravings are suf- 
ficiently explanatory, and the preceding remarks illustrate 
the points which have commanded attention. The clear 
height of the floors is eight feet six inches ; and much ex- 
pense is saved by bringing down the roof as low as possible. 
The accommodation given and the size of the rooms are of 
the minimum description, and the ground-plan is varied ; 
it being thus loft optional to place tl^e closets behind, at a 
distance, with a covered receptacle for dust, wliich, without 


such a provision, would probably be thrown about any where. 
Cost, about 270Z. probably for tho pair. 

We purpose giving on a future occasion another design ; 
and shall then enter into constructive matters, and jot down 
a few memoranda of the kast costly materials appropriate 
to different parts of tho country. 

A PAINTER’S REVENGE. 

Hr SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

AUTIJOU OK ABPEN COUIIT," “ MISS VIOI.KT AXD IIKR OKFRIlti," ETC. 
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Parker, in common with tho 
' rest of tho world, believed that 

“ splendid soldier to be in tho 

matrimonial market. Now 
’ ' Mrs. Parker’s admi/ation of 

him was something touching ; it was to be reverenced and 
treated tenderly. Ordinarily wo delight — as much from 
spite as from love of truth — to force open tho eyes of honest 
parasites and idolaters, and to insist upon their seeing and 
acknowledging, tho holes in tho coats of their idols ; but this 
no person could be wantonly cruel enough to attempt in 
the case of Mrs. Parker and her captain-cousin. Her adora- 
tion of him was instinctive and genuine, and not to be de- 
rided. And, as touching the market in question, Marfa bad 
settled in her own mind the price at which Charley Lle- 
wellyn was to go; and it ranged between some young 
countess with a handsome dowry, and some young lieiress 
whoso want of title might be atoned for by her title-deeds. 
These were about tho figures at which Captain Llewellyn 
was to bo quoted. 

Therefore, when she perceived the flirtation between her 
cousin and our pretty Georgiana, and perceived, too, that it 
was making Mr. Disney very uncomfortable, Maria Parker 
felt doubly wronged. Her great vexation, of course, was 
that her brilliant captain should be taking measures for 
throwing himself away. But her mind was also Vexed that 
Miss Latrobe, whom, apart from her presumption in dream- 
ing of the Fusilier, Mrs. Parker liked very' heartily, should 
behave herself unkindly to the painter, .^d Maria con- 
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sidered within herself what slie should do to, replace the 
trio in their rif^ht places. Heroin Mrs. Parker ^ave a neiv 
instance of the folly of trying to do good. There is sure to be 
some secret in the background which turns all your efforts 
of that sort into absurdities, and therefore you had much 
better be lazy and selfish, and let things alone. This is a 
little moral which I humbly conceive may be acceptable 
just now, as contrasting in flavour with the customary ad- 
monitions of the season. 

Divers were the plans which suggested thcmselvcis to 
Mrs. Parker for disentangling the captain from Georgiana. 
At one time she tliought of seriously remonstrating with 
him upon tlic attentions 'which li(5 had p.'iid the young lady; 
and for meeting her (as ho certainly <lid) at the (yliiswick 
fete, and for goifig up to a box in which he perceived her at 
the Olympic Theatre. But, besides that she stood in some 
reasonable awe of her distinguished relation, she had a femi- 
nine relish for managing matters with as much su])tl(‘ty as 
possible ; and therefore she cschcw^ed the direct way, which 
probably would have elicited a satisfactory explanation from 
Llewellyn, and look an indirect one, of 'which the result 
shall be seen. Having desired that when Mr. Disney .should 
call, after the party, he should be apprised tliat she 'wished 
to SCO him, and that gentleman’s attention to the proprieties 
having brouglit him to Pimlico 'Within what, as an artist 
and libraiy man, he considered quite early lime for perform- 
ing the usual social duty, namely, a fortnight, Mrs. rurkcr 
found herself tHd'h tHe with the young painter. 

“Have you seen Georgiana Latrobc to-day?” aske.d the 
lady, when the ordinary prologue had been spoken, and the 
yelling of the Pimlico peripatetics had bcisi duly .anathema- 
tised, as it is to this day by every one who sets foot in tlie 
disturbed district. 

“Today! 0 dear no. Kot for many days. I met her 
soon after your party. 1 don’t think 1 have soeu her since.” 

“ You are joking, of couri»e, Mr. Disney. Tell me, when 
did jmu see her?” 

“ Indeed I am ttoi joking, Mrs. Parker,” said Herbert. 
“AVliy should you think so?” 

“ Well, then, if it is true, — ^but you will only sot me down 
for a woman who meddles in other people’s busincs.s. And 
yet Georgy is a dear little girl, and I love her, and I seem 
to have a right to talk about her.” 

“ Miss Latrobc is a very pleasant person to talk about. 
Indeed, quite as pleasant to talk about as to talk to.” 

“You are the last person to say that, and to hope to be 
believed.” 

“I should like to know why, Mrs. Parker,” said Mr. 
Disnej^ who was rather full of his giMcvanoes, and, knowing 
it, was afraid to trust himself with much discour, se ou the 
subject. 

“Coinc, come, don’t ho mysterious with mo, Mr. Her- 
bert,” said Mrs. Parker. “I am an old friend of Georgy’s, 
and in her confidence. Now, you know, I know all about it. 
And if you say to me th.at you Jmve not seen her for some 
days, I shall drive across and hear what it means.” 

“1 should not like to prevent your having a pleasant 
drive ; but 1 am at a loss, I assure you, to understand what 
my not having seen Miss Latrobc can mean, except that I 
have not happened to call, and we have not happened to 
meet.” 

“ I like you very much, Mr. Herbert Disney.” 

“ And I deserve that you should like me,” replied the 
painter; “and I mean that you should go on liking me, 
madam.” 

“ Yes, but all that would be at an end if I lieKeved that 
you Were behaving iHtd Georgiana Latrobc.” 

“ Behaving ill, in 'a lady’s dictionary, has but one moan- 
ing*” said Disney; i^and as wo have gone so far, I suppose I 
had better sfay in ^wflest, my .dear Mrs. Parker, that 1 don’t 
comprehend why^ou should use tho words. They imply, of 
course, that I have i)0en in a position ig, which I could act 
unworthily inSrtsftrence to that lady. Now, as nothing — ” 

“ There, do not make mo angry with you. I have told 


you that I am in Georgiana’s confidence, and therefore you 
ought not to speak to mo in that way.” 

“l ean only suppose, dear Mrs. Parker, that we are at 
some kind of cross purposes, and when they are eatplained, 
wo shall laugh.” . 

“I would turn you out of tho room at once,” said Mr&. 
Parker, seriously, “ if it were not for my regard for Georgy, 
which makc.g mo overlook rudeness to myself. And I will 
speak very plainly to you for her sake. If you are playing 
with her affections, you are acting a part of which you ought 
to be ashamed.” 

“ 1 playing with — ” 

“Because,” continued Mrs. Parker, working herself up 
into earnestness, “ she is a dear warm-hearted girl, who will 
give her heart but once, and break it if it is trampl<^ upon.” 

“But I have no idea of trampling upon it,” Herbert tried 
to put in. 

“It is true that she lias no fortune, and that in a girl’s 
noble and .single-minded reliance upon your love, and eon- 
fidence in j^our genius and success, slie has forgotteg that, 
and preferred to take lier chance with you to marrying 
where more immediate worldly advantages offered ; but if 
you arc to turn round upon her for that, and insult her 
prid(} and wound lier heart for a frankness and confidingness • 
which you ought to fiicl arc an honour to you, I don’t know 
what answer you -will he al)lc to give 3 "our own conseience.” 

And he ro Mrs. Barker introduced a gush of real tears, 
being somewhat largely gifted with the invaluable facult}^ 
of sclf-cxciterncnt. 

“ After what j'ou have said, Mrs. Parker,” said Herbert, 

“ it is perfectl}'' evident to me that I have not been so fully 
admitted to Miss Latrobe’s eoiifidenco as you have. In 
fact — ” 

“Ah! 3 "{)u allow, then, that she had a right to say such 
things to mo, Mr. Disney. Well, that is something — indeed 
I inaj’’ call it mard)' and candid of you. But that yon should 
affect to quarrel with a girl like Georgiana, who has given 
3 ^on lier •whole heart and soul, is more than I can understand. 
One would think that with sueli a treasure in your keeping 
you would ho too much in earnest for such silliness.” 

“I .scarcely know how to answer you without — ” 

“ I dare say not. I do not want any answer. I am an 
old woman ; but I know what all this means, and 1 am aware 
that you could say nothing that would not be to some ex- 
tent humiliating to you. So yon shall say nothing. I dare 
say I spoke harshly. I always do when I am sincere ; and 
Georgiana Latrobc i.s a child for whom there is nothing that 
I would not do. 1 am more pleased with you now, and I 
.shall he quite reconciled to you, 1 dare say, when I come to 
think over wliat you have said. You must let mo make it 
up between you and Georgy — no, she is too high-minded a 
person, and so are 3 ^ 011 , to he pushed together like t'wo chil- 
dix'u after a quarrel; but you call in Charlotte Street to- 
morrow, and speak as if you had met yesterday. Will you 
promise this?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Disney. Indeed there was not 
much else for him to say. 

“ Very well,” said ’Mrs. Parker, rising and taking him 
by both bands, “ that is very good of you. And now please 
to go away ; for I am a foolish person, and I must go and 
lie down after our little Scene. Good bye, and remember 
your promise.” 

And she made his retreat a matter of necessity by lier 
own retreat intb another room, and thence upstairs. 

It was of course impossible for Mr. Disney to thii^ over 
the scene that had passed until he got out of the howling 
wilderness. But he made for tho street of Hugo Lupus, and' 
so for Vauxhall Bridge ; and at that distance the hideous 
Voices of the Day had blended into otie cry, but too distant 
to torture the car and distract the mind. And ho pitid the 
toll, and set himself to work out the money by walking up 
and down with his hands behind him, and musing after tho 
following fashion : 

“ That Mrs. Parker is a queer person. I never saw her 
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$0 much in eamdflt. No misf ake about her crying, either ; 
but then a Woman can always cry. However, they don’t 
usually weep over other people’s troubles. Yes, I think 
there was real feeling in it. And so Geor^ana has been 
making confidences to her. She feels my staying away, 
does she ? And who has sho to thank for it ? lam inca- 
pable, 1 hope, of behaving ungenerously to a girl who has 
’ placed her destiny in my hands [yah, you vain idiot] ; but 
what was lier conduct on the night of Mrs. Parker’s ball ? 
I have punished Jj^er ; but she ought to confess that she de- 
served it. Well, there’s an end of that. It has answered 
its purpose capitally, in making me aware of her feelings 
towards me; and Mrs. Parker certainly put our mutual po- 
sitions in a very fair light. Georgiana knows that I shall 
liavG to make a stiniggle, and is content to share it with me; 
and sho is assured that lieroaftcr I shall achieve success and 
fame. Wliat odd creatures they are ! ‘ She never gave mo 
a word of encouragement of this kind, or ever let me think 
that she oveii appreciated mo. They are odd creatures, and 
heaps of contradictions. But should we love them were 
they otherwise ? As for Georgiana, — ^l>y Jove, what a good 
face it is when she smiles ! I have never quite liit it off ; 
but I will, one of these days. I have a great mind to Avrito 
to her to-night ; let’s see, what excuse shall I make — ?” 

Etc. etc. etc. etc. 

He said a great deal more, and I think quite took out 
the value of his toll in his promenading ; but this specimen 
will show you into what state of mind Mrs. Parker’s revela- 
tions had brought our young friend. That afternoon he was 
much top restless in his self-complacency to work, or even 
to remain within doors; but took a long country ramble, — 
meditating on Georgiaiia’s merits, and occasionally refresh- 
ing himself at a roadside inn (like that sketched at the be- 
ginning of our chapter) ; and having wearied himself out, 
he returned and dined somewhat expensively, ordering 
some champagne for the express piirj>oso of drinking the 
hoaltli of Mi.ss Latrobo. The captain of Eusiliers occasion- 
ally came across his mind; but the unwelcome visitor was 
speedily banished, and Mr. Disney gave himself up to plea- 
surable emotion and to anticipations of th(5 coming day. 

Mrs. Parker did not go and lie down, but, on tlic con- 
trary, ordered the carriage ; and before Herbert had left tho 
bridge sho was liustening across the Park towards Charlotte 
Street. And when she got there, she found Captain Llew- 
ellyn picking out a new polka on Gcorgiana’s pianoforte. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. . 


The National Gallery I what’s to bo done with that ; or 
rather, what is to bo done with the pictures belonging to 
the nation ; where arc tho pictures in possession, and the 
pictures in expectation, to bo hung? Are wo ever to look 
forward to a magnificent collection of British art? Are we 
ever to have a gallery of statues ? Are we over to equal, 
not to say rival, tho Continent in tho possession and appre- 
ciation of memorials of genius; or is the possession of means 
to be tho rival of all countries to serve only as a foil to show 
our utter incapacity to make use of the appliances wo have 
at our command, and further to hold our country and its 
direction, as far as the arts are concerned, up to ridicule ? 

These are the questions that every thinking Englishman 
of judgment and taste asks himself and his neighbour; but 
he gains no Satisfactory response. We certainly have a 
National QalUry — “ God help tho mark!” — and tho man who 
built it, poor Wilkins, died of a broken heart. It is said 
that he has stood for hours in Trafalgar Square, and gazed 
upon that melancholy specimen of his craft until hot tears 
have^chased each other down his chocks, drawn from him 
by feelings of sorrow and anger, — sorrow that he was com- 
pelled to build it as it is, and anger at tho parsimony of that 
sometimes mistaken economist, Joseph Hume, who curtailed 
him of tlie means necessary to make* it worthy of the great 
nation ho was leg^islating for. They were both good men 


in tlleir way, and did service in other directions ; and 
therefore da mortuis nU nui honum. The sum expended 
was so trivial for tho pnrposo — 70,000^.— :that it is scarcely 
worth a passing thought ; and if it did nothing else, at least 
it secured us the finest site in the metropolis ; and wo can 
now retrieve tho past error, and raise a building worthy of 
the site. Talking of sites, some current conversation was 
afloat lately that it was intended to build a National 
Gallery upon tho site of Burlington House. If this is what 
is called a feeler, we, for our parts, are not impressed fa- 
vourably with it. There can be no objection to tho position, 
as far as tho public are coiiceiiied ; but it does not appear 
to have tho requisite space which wo presume to expect 
the national collection of art-treasures will need. What wo 
want is something grand, something comprehensive, suit- 
able for our present and future requirements ; in fact, some- 
thing worthy the nation, and tho happily progressive state 
of, and feeling of the pc^ople for, the arts. Many of us have 
seen the glorious creations preserved with such worthy so- 
licitude in Italy and Spain ; all of us can see copies of many 
of them in the Crystal Palace ; and the constant atid agree- 
able inspection of those wonders enlarges our understanding 
to the improvement of our taste. 

The site of the existing National Gallery is admirable ; 
and as any amount of space necessary can be obtained be- 
hind tho present elevation, we do not think any tenable 
objection can be made to its extension. It has been urged 
that the barracks, from their central posit ‘on, cannot bo 
removed. We question this very much ; the projected im- 
provements in the vicinity of the Horse Guards surely may 
point out a spot even better suited for the purpose than tho 
present. Why not remove the barracks to the neighbour- 
hood of Scotland Yard ? There is a bad property there which 
would be the better for taking rlown ; and as it has been 
projected to embank a portion of the Thames from Whitehall 
to Ilungerford, an extensive exercising ground might bo 
constructed, embracing a much larger area than they liavo 
at present, offering an additional amount of seclusion. If, 
then, the barrack buildings in Trafalgar Square be removed, 
wo immediately secure a vast wing on the one side ; and 
for the other, why not take the block including tho St. 
Martin’s AYorkhousc and Archbishop Tenison’s School and 
Tiibrary for this wing? Tho workhouse is now manifestly 
in the wrong place. When it was built it stood in the 
fields. Tho vast groAVth of population and bricks has so 
hemmed it in, that it is unseemly and unwholesome to retain 
it in its present place ; and it %voilId not be difficAilt to find 
another more open, and in every way better suited. Tho 
removal of this^antiquated pile of dark bricks would greatly 
facilitate tho long talked-of and much-required opening to 
Leicester Square ; and if this suggestion were determined 
upon, a fine quadrangle would be secured, having a back 
entrance for the officers of tho establishment, and for tho de- 
livery of works of art. As to tho front elevation, bad as it is, 
it is quite possible to improve it. ’ The roof could bo raised 
by what is termed an attic-story, which would give a finer 
surface of wall for hanging the pictures, together with a 
better means of lighting them. Tlie pepper-castors and 
paltry dome, when removed, would suggest something 
more attractive and useful. The blind arches might then 
bo closed; and without entering into further details, there 
is little doubt but that, in tho hands of an able arcliitcct, 
something good might be made of it. 

The Royal Academy are looking for a site. Could a bet- 
tor one for this institution be found than Burlington House? 
and as tho Crown has hitherto provided it with apartments, 
suitable terms might bo made witii the council. Could not 
the Government transfer the School of Design from Marl- 
borough House to that building? Tho Royal Academy is 
self-supporting, and is in reality the only institution where ' 
competition in art is nationally tested ; and the council has 
the power, frohi tUeir largo and increasing income, ofextotii- 
ing their influence for the promotion and improvement of 
the arts. It is not odr purpose to enter into any of tho ’ 
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working arrangements of the Boyal Academy, from the fact 
of their being a selfconstituted and self-supporting body. 
Although it has been said there is room for improvement in 
the general management of the council, this, however, must 
rest with themselves and the profession, both as to the dis- 
posal of the honours, the pictures, and sculpture submitted 
to them; our business being now entirely with the National 
Gallery; a subject which every man, from tho liigliest artist 
to tho meanest artisan, has a right to form and express an 
opinion upon. Again then, we say, let its present position 
be retained : it offers advantages in space that no other spot 
in the metropolis can offer ; it is open, commanding, central, 
and has the best approaches of any situation in London; 
and that tho Government cannot consistently object to its 
extension where it is, may bo inferred from the fact that it 
was offered to an hotel-company, and a bill actually brought 
into parliament for tho purpose of effecting a sale of it. 
That, in its present form, it is tho worst constructed build- 
ing for the purpose which could be well devised few would 
bo disposed to doubt. Small rooms, badly lighted, and fur- 
nished with two-shilling bedroom-chairs, presenting even a 
worse spectacle within than without, is far from creditable 
to tho meanest nation in Europe ; and yet we possess gems 
in art of incalculable value, — one picture alone, the “ Sebas- 
tian del Piomba,” is worth more money than the whole 
building cost, including the chairs. And it docs appear 
almost suicidal for a nation, whoso historical knowledge 
must convey the fact that civilisation and refinement are 
the necessary consequence of the association with the beau- 
tiful and the grand, which is mainly illustrated in tho cul- 
tivation of the arts, to have up to this time withheld its 
patronage from mental instruction through the eye. The 
sum granted annually by tho Government for the encourage- 
ment of art in England is so trivial that, if it wore not piti- 
ful, it would be ridiculous. Our national income in the 
time of peace is between fifty and sixty millions sterling; 
and out of this sura — miraUle dictu/ — 4000Z. per annum — 
40001!. Ill — is absolutely granted for the arts and the im- 
provement of the public taste. 

When Canova was in England, ho was asked what as- 
tonished him most in London ; his answer was, to know that 
Waterloo Bridge was built by private enterprise and the 
Pagoda Bridge in St. James’s Park by the Government. Can 
a greater reproach be offered to any directors of a nation ? 
Wo think not ; but feel that wo are now in tho right track 
— now that necessity has made it obvious to tho least think- 
ing that something must be done to retrieve our reputation 
and secure the confidence of would-be donors to our valu- 
able works of art. Fain would we see the qp,rtoons removed 
from Hampton Court to London, when a suitable gallery is 
constructed ; and there are many specimens of Holbein and 
Albert Durer, and others, in the same collection, which ought 
to be where they can be studied and copied without the ne- 
cessity of going to a distance which consumes the best part 
of a day to approach them and return fmm them. Why are 
young artists — whoso means are limilljf enough, Heaven 
knows — to he put to tho expense and trouble of going to 
study the glorious creations of Raffaelle, essentially of more 
use to them than to others, and which indeed can hardly be 
seen where they are, and are scarcely looked at by the rail- 
liobs of visitors to that show-place? No, “ lot us refonn it 
' altogether ;” but to do this we must have space and light ; 
and there is no place, we again reiterate, so suitable for both 
as the present site of tho National Gallery. 


OLD FAMILUR FACES. 


It was once our good fortune to be present at a service 
conducted after the rites and ceremonies of the Society of 
Frien4p, where an elderly lady wound up an hour’s dis- 
course hy the startling peroration, Lot us never forget those 
beautiful-words of Scripture, * All’s well that ends well.* " 
Similar tq this is tho case of the clergyman who referred in 


his sermon to ** that comforting passage of Holy Writ, *God 
tempers the wind to tho shorn lamb.* ” Both Quakeress and 
minister were greatly shocked when told of their mistake, 
and that they were iudebtQjl, the one to William Shakspere, 
the other to Lawrence Sterne. 

At last year’s examination for writerships in tho East 
India Company’s service was a paper requiring candidates 
to state the authors and context of certain familiar quota- 
tations. Such as Marlow’s 

'' By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigms 

and Sir John Suckling’s 

** Hor feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they foared tho light.’* 

This paper, wo think, showed a great deal of wisdom in the 
examiner ; for it is quite possible that a candidate might 
have been well acquainted with the general outlines of Eng- 
lish literature, and yet have been ignorant of the source 
from whence we derive our commonest sayings. There is 
a certain class of quotations which is tho sure mark of the 
superficial reader, and still more of the superficial writer. 
Who has not shuddered at times when his eyes fell upon 
that odious Timeo Danaos; or, “ in tho words of the immor- 
tal bard, ‘ To ho, or not to be ?’ ” 

A well educated man docs not make use of these, or simi- 
lar aphorisms ; for though once full of meaning, the fine gold 
has become dim, and will pass no longer as curi’ent coin. It 
is only tho pcimy-a-lincr who implores the gods to give him 
tho gift of seeing himself as others sec him, or who reminds 
his readers that, Bia dat qui cito dat^ or slyly hints, Verh. 
$ap. snt.f or asks for fair play and Audi alteram partem. 

Yet there is another kind of illustrative sentences; some- 
what hackneyed, indeed, yet not desecrated like tho former. 
These are tho “ Old Familiar Faces,” which we meet again 
and again, and yet often cannot toll any thing of their pa- 
rentage. For instance, some of our readers may not know 
that Gray was tho author of 

Where ignorance is bliss 
'Tis folly to bo wise 

or, that we must look to Milton’s “ L’ Allegro” for Laughter 
holding both his sides,” and ‘‘The light fantastic toe ;” or 
that in ” 11 Penseroso” we shall meet with the ‘‘ dim reli- 
gious light.” They may bo equally unaware that to Camp- 
bell wo owe the oft-quoted line — “ Coming events cast their 
shadows before;” or that “A thing of beauty is a joy for 
over ” greets them when they open Keats’s “ EndymioW* 
They will probably give Oliver Goldsmith credit for tno 
portrait of the village parson, “passing rich with forty,, 
pounds a-3’^car,” though scarcely for the account of the re- 
vengeful dog who, 

To gain his private ends. 

Went mad and bit the man.” 

It is possible even that Wordsworth may not receive his 
due of thanks for that aphorism so simple and yet so pro- 
foundly philosophic — “ The child is father of the man ;” nor 
is it less probable to forgot that to the same poet we owe 
“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

One can hardly imagine big burly Samuel Johnson pro- 
ducing any thing portable ; yet from him we learn “to point 
a moral and adorn a tale.” 

From gloomy but grand Edward Young, — of whom Lan- 
dor says, “All his day-thoughts and night-thoughts hung 
on mitres,” — wo borrow nevertheless some well-remem- 
bered “household words;” for it was he who spoke of 
“Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” Through 
him wo remind upstart worthlessness that 

" pigmies still, though perched on Alpf; 

While pyramids are pyramids in Tales.”* 

It is Cowper who chides busy idleness for 

Dr<mping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
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The quaint old Puritan, Francis Quarles, scarcely re- 
deems himself from undeserved neglect by the wholesome 
advice to be “ wisely worldly, but not worldly wise.” 

' The bashful lover remembers Dryden’s assertion, that 
**nono but the brave deserve the fair,’* and plucks up failing 
courage. If success attend his suit, it may be that he will 
say as Coleridge did of Christabel, — 

*^'Her face, 0, call it fair, not pale !” 

If unhappily ho be nonsuited, he will not yield himself to 
mute despair and pallid grief; for, as Suckling tolls him, 
''This will not move, 

This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her : 

The devil take her.” 

But it is not always that the ancestry of those old friends 
of ours is so clear and indisputable. For instance, two of 
whom wo have already spoken arc not “wise enough to 
know their own father.’* The origin of Bi% dot qui cito 
dat has been the subject of considerable discussion in Notes 
and Queries. 

It is by no means certain that the good clergyman above 
referred to really met with his “ comfortable Scripture” in 
any thing so objectionable as Sterne’s work. The French 
proverb, “ A brehis ton due Dicu injure le vent^' is of older 
date than the Sentimental Journey. So, too, ^ All’s well that 
ends well,” “ All that glitters is not gold,” and many other 
Shaksperian morceaux, were no doubt in every body’s mouth 
long before young William pleaded “not guilty” to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, J.P. Again, tho celebrated mot that “ Lan- 
guage was given us to conceal our thoughts,” is only an- 
other instance of Talleyrand’s numerous unacknowledged 
loans. Voltaire had said, “ Us n'cmploient Us paroUs ^ue 
pov/r diguiser leurs pens^es. And even before him we read 
in Young, 

" Where nature’s ond of language is declined. 

And men talk only to conceal their mind.” 

Similarly Pope’s celebrated aphorism, — “ Tho proper study 
of mankind is man,” — is but a translation of Jju vray 
science et U vray €tude de Vhomme cUst Vhomme, which tho 
French reader meets in Charroii’s Treatise Be la Sagesso. 
The wise and witty epigram, | 

" He who fights and runs away 
^ Shall live to fight another day,” 

is doubtless derived from so un-FalstafF-liko a personage as 
Deniosthenos. Massillon and La Rochefoucauld have ex- 
posed in different words the same idea, that hypocrisy is 
the homage which vice renders to virtue. The solemn 
strains of the service for the burial of the dead, — “ In the 
midst of life we are in death,” — are nearly a thousand years 
old : their author appears to have boon a learned Benedic- 
tine monk of St. Gall, Notker by name. | 

It would be an interesting employment to draw up a 
table of authors to whom we owe the great majority of our 
most-quoted sayings, and to assign to each author a certain 
numeral, which should represent his proportionate contribu- 
tions. Fixing Shakspere at 100, wo suspect Pope would ap- 
proach nearest this maximum ; Bacon, Dryden, and Milton 
would stand nearly on a par ; and Butler might perhaps be 
bracketed with Gray, 

Of French aphorisms, the greater number are derived 
from Montaigne and La Rochefoucauld. To Pascal andVol- 
tahe also we are much indebted, though almost more to 
Rabelais than to these four together, for his last will and 
testament — “I have little, I owe much ; and I leave tho rest 
to the poor.” Goethe is essentially the German epigram- 
matist, and each day English authors take more largely 
from his store. To Luther also tho litterateur owes well- 
nigh as many thanks as the theologian. We have not im- 
ported much from Spain ; though we must not forget that 
Sanoho Panza’s definition of sleep comes from beyond the 
Pyrenees. For Italian wisdom we must look chiefly to stern 
Dante and crafty Machiavelli. 


For brief sparkling sentences, ’Horace is in the classical 
what Shakspere is in the modem world. Epistles, satires, 
odes, abound with " precious stones.” Neither Juvenal nor 
Virgil are half so rich. So little do wo knowingly derive 
from Greek authors, that it is scarcely necessary to allude 
to Homer and the mighty trinity of dramatists, or to Aris- 
totle and the “god-like” Plato. 

It is very certain that, however crotchety a man may 
choose to bo, there is no eccentricity which ho may not sup- 
port by the authority of some whimsical poet or philosopher. 
With Puck he says, 

" Those things do best please mo 

Which befall propostorously.” 

And in this way it would be easy to collect the most diverso 
opinions upon every subject, from the highest problems of 
theology to the airy trifles of a lady’s robe. 

Let us confront a few of these “disagreeing doctors,” 
and hear what each has to say for himself. 

We have already heard one use of speech, that it is given 
to us to conceal our thoughts. Otway is of a different opi- 
nion, and observes — 

" Speech is morning to the mind ; 

It spreads the beauteous images abmad. 

Which else lie furled and clouded in tho soul,” 

The Eastern proverb, translated by Mr. Trench, and en- * 
forced by Mr. Carlyle, does not endorse either sentiment, but 
asks, 

" How shall the praise of silence best bo told ? 

To speak is silver, to hold peace is gold.” 

Goethe has such a horrdr of solitude, and such a love for 
tho better sex, that he thinks, 

" In pamdise alone to live 
Would be eternally to grieve.” 

Our own Andrew Marvel is neither so sociable nor so 
gallant ; lie pictures 

, Tho happy garden state. 

While man thoro walked without a mate, 

After a place so pure and swoot 
What other help could yet ho moot ? 

But 'twaa beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary thoro ; 

Two paradises are in one 
To live in paradise alone.” 

Cliattcrton is less satirical and far more tender when de- 
scribing the bliss of our first parent ; ho writes, 

" So Adam thought, when first in paradise 

All heaven and earth did homago at his feet. 

In gentle woman all man’s pleasm*d4ies, 

Midst autumn’s beatin|^ storms and summons heat ; 

Go tako a wife unto thy heart, and see 

Winter and the brown hills will have a charm for thee.” 

Rousseau, in his Confessions^ makes no apology for as- 
suming the autobiographical style, but rather insists that 
himself is the best topic for a man to treat. Cowley more 
modestly says : "ffeis bard thing for a man to write of 
himself. It pains ms own heart to say any thing of dispa- 
ragement, and the reader’s ears to bear any thing of praise 
from bim.” 

We all know that “music bath charms” (though per- 
haps some arc ignorant that it was Congreve who first said 
this). Yet Landor’s Gebir complains — 

" 0, that I ne’er had learnt the tuneful art ; 

It always brings us enemies or love !” 

The “ Shepherd” in the Nodes Ambrosianm eloquently re- • 
marks ; “ The British army drawn up in order of battle seems 
to me an earthly imago of tho power of the right hand of 
God.” .Shelley is unmercifully severe on soldiers as indi-’ 
viduals. He describes them as 

" Men of glory in the wars, ^ 

Things whose trade is. over ladies " 

. To lean, and flirt, ana stare, and simper, 

Till all that is divine in woman 

Grows cruel, oourteona, smooth, inhumai^,'^ 

Cruoifled ’trat a smile and wmmper.** 
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But our readers mil btT able to follow out tliese divergi' 
tics for tJieiiigelveg. have but endeavoured to direct 
their attention to the seienoe of quotations ; and acquaint* 
ance with this will soon lead them to increase their know- 
ledge of English, and, indeed, foreign literature. 

Wo would strongly advise, moreover, that they should 
make it a part of their daily duties to note down some quot- 
able fragment of prose or poetry iii their diary. In tlirec 
yeara’ time they would thus have a veritable treasure, avail- 
able in speaking or writing ; and even as a book of refer- 
ence, such a journal would be more interesting than the ac- 
count of each day’s dinner, which is said to have been re- 
corded for forty years by a certain notable gourmand. 


AT LAST. 

Br ASHTON KER. 

IIowN, down, like a pale leaf dropping 
JJnder an autumn sky. 

My love dropped into my bosom 
Quietly, quietly. 

I'licre was not a ray of sunshine, 

And not a sound in the air, 

As she trcunbled into my bosom, 

My love — no longer fair. 

All year long in her beauty 
She dwelt on the tree -top high; 

She danced in the summer breezes, 

She laughed to the summer sky. 

T lay so low in the grass-d(nvs, 

She sat so gay above ; 

She never dreamcjd of my longing, 

Slic never wist of my Jove. 

But when winds laid bare Iior dwelling, 
And her heart could find no rest, 

I called; and slie finttcred dow’nward 
Into my faithful breast. 

I know that my love is fading ; 

1 know I cannot fold 

Her fragraiico from tlic frost-blight, 

Her beauty from the mould. 

Hut a little, little longer 
8he shall contented lie, 

And wither away in the sunshine 
Quietly, quietly. 

Conic when thou wilt, gidm 'Winter, 

My year is crowned and blest 

If, when my love is dying. 

She die upon my breast. 

l^OLYGLOT HEADINGS IN PEG VERBS. 


Take a IIaiii of the Doo that bit vou. Advice given 
to persons sutTcring the after-pains of carouse, upon the 
principle that the same stimulant which has caused their 
nervous depression will also relieve it.— -The metaphor is 
derived from an old medical practice founded on the fantas- 
tic doctrine of sympathy, of which, in England, Sir Kenelm 
Digby was a notable professor, and which is implied in this 
^ rhyming French adage : 

'' Pu poil de la bdto qui to mordit^ 

Ou de son sang, seras gu^ri,” 

—“With the hair of the heast that bit thee, or with its blood, 
thou wilt be cured.” Cervantes, in his tale of Xa OiUjtnUla^ 
thus ^scribes an qI^ gipsy-woman’s manner of treating a 
persorniitten by a dog : “ She took some of the ’dog’s hairs, 
fried them in oil, and after washing with wine the two. bites 
she founcLon the patient's left leg, she put the hairs and the 
» on upon them, and over this dressing a little chewed green 


rosemary. Bhe then bound the leg up carefully with clean 
bandages, made the sign of the cross over it, and said, * Now 
go to sleep, frieudi and, by the help of God, your hurts will 
not signify.'” 

Pkactioe makes perfect. “ By working in the forgo one 
becomes a smith” (Latin and French), — FSmeando fitfaher. 
A force de forger on devient forgeron. “ Practice makes the 
craftsman” (Span, and Germ.), — Bl u$ar aaca ofiekd. Uchung 
macht den Meister. “ Hand in use is father o’ lear” (Scotch). 
— ^Au emir had bought a left eye of a glass-maker, supposing 
that he would be able to see with it. The man begged him 
to give it a little time ; he could not expect that it would 
see all at once so well as the right eye, wluch liad been for 
so maii^^ 3 ^ears in the habit of it. Wo take this whimsical 
story from Ooluriclge, who does not tell us in what oriental 
Joe MilloV he found it. W. K. Kei.ly. 



DOMESTIC PEI'S.— THE SQUIRREL. 


First in the rank of innocent, playful, and confiding animals 
is our little friend tlio Squirrel. All life and vigour, ho is 
continually inventing new tilcks, and playing them ofi*. 
Only let him see that gou arc jileased and attracted by liis 
gyinnaiitics, and his fun knows no bounds. Ho will throw 
himself on his back, bound upwards, downwards, backwards, 
and forward.s. He is lierc, there, every where, — all in a 
moment of time. And how pretty he look.s, while poisejd 
on his two hinder legs (his for(3feet suspended in air) to take 
brcalli while you are watching liis movements! 

But let us inquire into his family history ; for it is bad 
policy to purchase an old squirrel. First, because ho is not 
teachable, and very obstinate ; next, because ho is very 
spiteful, and dangerous where there are children. Old 
squirrels bite severely, and leave their marks behind them 
for many a da^'^. 

Never make your purchases in the public streets. No- 
tliing is more common than to meet men with (apparently) 
tame squirrels on their arm, their necks ornamented with a 
showy ribbon. The sight is tempting. There sits Maste 
Hkuggy, cracking a nut, or aitefnpting to crack it. Why cS 
he not crack it ? Listen. He is an old squirrel, trimmed up 
to resemble a ypuiig one. His tooth have been filed down, 
to give him the appearance ofjuvqnility, and to prevent his 
biting. This trick is very common, and many are the dupes 
who fall victini.s to it. 

Young Squirrels are obtainable at the various bird-dealers*. 
They are usually associated, four or more, in a largo cage. 
A little hay is given them to play in, and you may observe 
their sportiveness by standing a few paces distcqit from 
them. Select the one which is most elegant of form, and 
whose are the most grotesquely playful. Also, let tho 
tail, or brusli, he a matter for consideration. Some have 
more graceful and ornamental caudal appendages than 
others, and these add greatly to the carriage of their owners. 
A conceited squirrel is worth a kingdom. 

Much altercation has taken place, from time to time, on 
the subject of fitting cages for this king of pets. Some as- 
sert that fixed residences are proper ; others contend for 
rotatory cages. It is undeniable that these last are the oniJp 
suitable habitations for those volatile little creatures. To 
fly and tear along the wires at railway speed yields them 
pleasure unutterable : stop the wheel, and you shorten their 
lives. I have tried this with no smsB degree of patience, a n d 
can speak to a point as to the cruelty of fi;xed Cages. 

Now for the food of his little msjesty. He greatly de- 
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ligjbts in bre«wi-aad-milfc'-4Jie former one day old, tlio iMifir 
quite fresh. ; Supply this in. a square pan of delf^ fixed in a 
covered frame to one side of his dormitory, aceessihle by an 
opening large enough to admit his head. In the form of 
luxuries, he dearly loves ahnoiids, Barcelona nuts, sugar, 
apples, and indeed any fruit. He is not dainty, and will 
freely share in whatever the house afibrds. Ho loves a bed 
formed of dry hay ; but it is better to provide him with a 
small piece of carpet, or something similar. This his fond 
mistress will readily supply from some of her odd frag- 
ments. Hay is apt to make him too sleepy, and to detain 
him in lus bedroom. The other acts as a mattress, and 
rouses him up betimes. This reminds one that fcatlicr-l^eds 
ought to bo obsolete. They are sadly Inimical to health. 

In their persons, and* in their apartment, sciuirrcls are 
particularly cleanly ; but it must be admitted that tlieir 
“ run,” if not kept constantly cleansed, gives forth a very 
unpleasant smell. Their drawer, or tray, therefore, should 
be removed twice daily, well scraped, and afterwards, when 
thoroughly dried, refilled with sand to a good depth. It 
would be desirable to have two drawofis fior this |mr- 
pose. Thereby much inconvenience would be saved. 

The sagacity of squirrels is only equalled by their 
whims and oddities. My little fellows were rarely deceived 
in any one who approached them. A friend or a foe was 
quickly recognised. 'I’he former was welcomed ; the latter 
(to ray great delight) was gt3nerally rewarded by a bite. 
They are well skilled in tlio art of scirdefencf;, but rarely 
act gn the offensive. Their /orte is play; their deliglit is 
unrestricted liberty. How they use their liberty wc shall 
see anon. One^ “ Scaramouch,” shall speak for the whole. 

When not engaged in hunting the cat, while seated on 
Caido’s back, “ Scaramouch” was generally in my room. 
Hero he was cither bu.sy in reducing a laige newspaper to 
tlic smallest of ‘^vulgar fractions/’ or fraternising with some 
of the shepherds and shepherdesses who were peacefully 
reclining on the mantel-shelf. Terrible havoc did he make 
witli tlicm and other celebrities. I kept a long wand to 
punish him ; but no sooner did I put forth my hand to 
riiach it than away flow Skuggy high afxjve tho damask 
curtains. Looking down “ to see how the wtiid lay,” thero 
would ho wait for my usual signal of reconciliation. This 
given, down he flew to lick my face with his rougli tongue. 
'J\) detail our endless gambols would he impossible. He w'as 
constantly offending ; 1 was as constantly forgiving. 

Our chief games were at tho breakfast-table. Hero he 
was quite at home. Toast, egg, roll, butter, sugar, cream, — 
Im did full justice to all. Ho chose bis own scat, helped 
Imnsolf to what he liked best, and very often stole what 
ho could not eat. Sugar vanished wholesale, and was fre- 
quently found- confided to the care,, of the gentle shep- 
herdesses, &c. spoken of before. Skuggy had hoards every 
where. 

Mention has boon made of one squirrel in particular. 
But aU wero equally tame and affectionate. They w’-ould 
seek refuge in my coat-pocket sometimes, when hiding, and 
chase one another qjl over the house ; Carlo (the spaniel) 
being at tbeir complete command. His back was their cha- 
riot. No sooner were they mounted, and all right,” than 
away they 6ow helter-skelter; it being difficult to decide 
which was the happiest, — ^the dpg, the squirrels, or their 
master. 

It may l)e asked. What became of these pets ? Alas, they 
shared the common fate of all pets ! they died when they 
were least expected to die ; not from neglect certainly, but 
from causes which it was impossible to foresee/ or avert. 
They are now embalmed, and silently tell a tale of happier 
days — gone to return no more. WnjiiAu Kxdp. 


COBKESPONHENCE. 

Madam (for that appears to be the sax in which you are 
addressed—/ thought editors had no sex), — ^I have taken in 
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the M^g^lirAL Magazine from the first number ; and more 
than that, I have read it, because I have found it contain 
the talent, good aense, and entertaining qualities, which 
magazines used to possess when I was young, and before 
they were old. But I do confess my bile has been dis- 
turbed to-day by reading a letter (No. Yil. p. 112 — but you 
know it, I dare say) suggesting a recipe for pleasant evoii* 
ittgs at home, at a cost within the cajjacity of the most 
limited purse. So far so good. I respect the intention ; 
and as tho writer is evidently a lady, I will be studiously 
courteous, but it will require an effort ; for, powers of 
patience ! what aro the means she proposes ? Musio ! Now, 
madam, I am proud to say I never even hummed a tunc, or 
any thing intended for one, in my life; though, just for 
fashion’s sake, I spent, I dare say, 10/. or 20/. in music- 
lessons for my eldest girl, — she is her father’s own daughter, 
bless her! — and when she plays ‘*In ray cottage near a 
wood,” people think it is sacred music, — the Old Hundredth, 
or something of that sort. As for the younger ones, warned 
by experience, they have never tried at all. 

Your correspoudeut M. 0, writes that she is of a musical 
fiimily, and adds that slm counts several musical faniilies 
among her acquaintance. Poor thing! very likely; mis- 
fortunes seldom come single. But, Mrs. (or Miss) M. C., ai*c 
none but musical families to have pleasant and itiexpensivo 
home-evenings P Forbid it, Lares and Penates ! 

Now, madam, we at home flatter ourselves that we 
possess talents a little superior to the jingling of wires and 
torturing of catgut. I am an artist, and the artist-blood 
shows itself in every branch that lias sprouted from tho 
parent-tree. My boys really (without partiality) draw capi- 
tally; an;l the flowers and heads of their sisters arc not to bo 
despisetl, though tho latter are perhaps a little inilk-and- 
watcry in their prottiness; hut girls’ di'awings will bo that 
— a. Kosa Bonheur is not born every day. 

Now I mean to take M. C.’s crude suggestion, and cany 
it out at once into something rational. If she has a musical 
connection, I have an ai'tistic one ; or, even if 1 had not, 
where is the house that does not, iir frames or in portfolios, 
possess pictures, good, bad, or indifferent ? These, whether 
our own or our friends’, we will collect for our social even- 
ings (not all at once, for we must not exhaust our supply 
in a single night ; I hope to have many of them). The good 
shall yield iq? th(3ir beauties for appreciation, tho bad their 
faults for warning ; even tho indifferent shall furnish v^ar 
sons for their mcdiocrit 3 ^ Conversation will flow, taste 
will be cultivated, criticism directed, knowledge expanded ; 
and tlic young people, in tho intervals between the meet- 
ings, their energies stimulated, and their laudable .ambition 
excited, will eagerly throw all the taste and skill they 
possess into the work which they know will, in a few days, 
be submitted to such friendly yet candid judgments ; nay, 
even papa himself may now and then bo tempted to dash off 
a sketch, just to show how much vigour the old man has 
still left in him. 

About the mere tea and coffee refreshments I do not feel 
quite so strong ; for I confess to having reached a period of 
life when a cold sirloin, or round of beef, and a bit of good 
cheese, with a glass of ale, has more solid attraction ; hut 
my wife — who is a social creature, bless her ! — is in raptures, 
and declares that no false shame shall prevent Iu3r from 
saying ** good night” at eleven o’clock, noj’ tempt her into 
wine and suppers ; the expense and fuss of which have 
hitherto kept us half hermits, though by nature constituted 
to find lively and rational enjoyment in the society of our 
kind. I believe, after all, she is right, as wives always are. 

Yours, dear madam, B. N. 

I shall be delighted if 3 mu will come to our first meeting; 
and'you may even bring M.O. with you, for I confess I owe 
the idea to her. If the young people wish to be foolish late 
in the evening, there is always the piano for a dance ; and I 
will undertake to have the tuner, if they will find any one 
(except ray daughter) to play. 
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WINDOW-AQUARIUM. 

The front and back to 
single sheets of plate-glass. 
On the back ono should be 
painted externally, in trans- 
parent colours, a continua- 
tion or perspective effect of 
the river-cave in such inau- 
uer as to carry the eye of 
tho spectator from the ac- 
tual structure far into dis- 
tance, and tho effect of 
which would be greatly in- 
creased by the refraction of 
the water. The grotto-work 
might be constructed in tho 
rough of Roman cement. 
Other ornaments will also 
readily occur. If glass- 
clinkers broken up^. with 
fragments of rock-crystal in- 
terspersed, are added, a very 
beautiful effect may bo ob- 
tained. ^ . 


THE TOWN-OARDteN 
IN WINTER. 

WiiATEVEii glories autumn 
may bring with it in tints 
of gold and amber and blood- 
red, ^‘laying a fiery finger 
on tho leaves,” tho winter 
is inevitably a dreary sea- 
son, unless proper measures 
are resorted to to preserve 
sdmothing like freshness of 
scene. In the grand gardens 
of the nobility barrenness is 
never apparent. The^ew and 
privet hedges, the spread- 
ing pines and cedars, the dkshwv fou a w 

borders of evergreen shrubs, 

and the bright and clean arrangement of such empty 
spaces as do occur, together with the spacious well-kept 
lawns that are deliciously green all the year, except when 
covered with snow, and then deliciously white, give the eye 
plenty to rest upon, and keep up the fullness of tone so es- 
sential to an ornamental garden. But if we turn to the town- 
garden or the town-square, we see huge blanks of sour mould 
dotted here and there with leafless broomsticks called lilacs ! 
and thorns, all very black and grim, and very, very dreary. 
But the skilful gardener never allows his ground to look 
shabby ; and the smallest or largest garden may be kept trim 
and pleasant, if not positively gay, at every season of the year. 

Now is the season for alterations of all kinds ; and in the 
survey of his ground the amateur should bo heedful of the 
richness of aspect which well-grown evergreen shrubs give 
to tho borders and grass-plots. Flat gardening, — ^that is, 
plain borders and paths without elevations or wealthy 
clumps of shrub, — ^is very miserable except when tho beds 
are filled with their summer stock ; and even then the tone 
is thin and ineffective unless the flower-beds are backed and 
supported by fine masses of trees and shrubs. Hcnco, in 
planning improvements, it essential to adopt as much ; 
shrub as the situation will aRow as boundaries to grass- 
plots, to break the lines of walls and angular trellises, and 
to give richness to the borders genjbrally. Holly, privet, 
rhododendron, aucuba, Portugal and common laurel, lau- 
ristinus, and tree-)}Ox, ate th6 leading things for this pr - 1 
pose ; and th^jr toe ulftardy, easily kept in high condition, 
and most beautiful through all tho winter months. With | 
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the exception of holly, these 
are all cheap plants, and 
even holly is not an expen- 
sive one ; and if the neces- 
sary outlay should appear 
heavy at first, it must be re- 
membered that they last for 
ever, and are preferable to 
any quantity of ordinary 
fiowering-plants that the 
same expenditure would pro- 
cure, even for one season, in 
j)osition5 where shrubs have 
>mot been plentifully planted. 
But many who have but 
a limited garden-space may 
object to such a liberal use 
of shrubs as we suggest, be- 
cause it may interfere with a 
certain arrangement or dis- 
play of summer flowers, in 
which they take a pleasur- 
able pride. In that case, 
shrubs may still be liberally 
used ; but instead of planting 
them permanently, procure 
them ill pots, and treat them 
as pot-plants. In autumn, 
when a general clearance 
takes place of geraniums, 
verbenas, and such tender 
things, let the pots contain- 
ing these plants bo sunk in 
the ground, and then for tho 
whole winter long your gar- 
den will have a full and 
agreeable appearance. As 
tho ground is again wanted 
for bedding plants, tho pots 
are to be taken up and trans- 
ferred to the balconies, tho 
portico, or to any positions 
where handsome firs, laurels, 
iNDow-AyuAiiiiJM, hollies, or lauristiims, may 

and Fi.U below. ^ willdoWS 

or the forecourt. A noted gardening journal, .which chiefly 
addresses itself to tho profession, recommends tho cutting of 
huge branches from evergreen shrubs, and the sticking of 
these branches into such spots as may require embellishment. 
Now for special occasions such a plan may be adopted ; but 
to attach any general value to it would be absurd. A make- 
believe is always ridiculous. Still, branches of yew or holly, 
so used, keep their freshness for a couple of months or more, 
and then, of course, perish and must bo removed. Those 
w:ho take pride in keeping a garden as a perennial adorn- 
ment to the house should have a stock of potted evergpreens 
expressly for winter use in the way we have suggested ; and 
any quantity can bo obtained from a neighbouring nursery. 
Unless the ground is really extensive, a great variety is not 
necessary ; the best effects in gardening are to be'produced 
by repeating the same plant. Have plenty of hollies, au- 
cubas, and Portugal laurefs, and you will do better than 
with a few plants of many sorts. Group them in masses 
of one kind; and wherever it is possible round them off into 
bold buUs, and avoid dotting them about, one hero and ono 
there, with no visible arrangement. 

With a good sprinkling of bulbs to come on in early 
spring, plenty of wall-flowers, carnations, pansies, and hardy 
primulas, to break the dark surface of the soil with healthy 
greenness, and some good evergreens to back and support 
all, wo may jog on very merrily till spring oomM 
and 

** By ashen roots*the violets blow.*' 

SmxLiT Hibbxbd. 
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SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE. 


In tlio annals of painting, how many of tho most distin- 
guishfid votaries of tho ai*t appear to have been first attracted 
towards it by soiiio trivial accident that roused to activity 
tho artistic elements of their nature, in circumstances little 
ciilciilatod to develop them! Among the more recent exam- 
ples of this ti'Utli may bo cited the subject of oiir present 
paper, 

diaries Ijock ‘Eastlalcc was born at riymouth in 
and sent to bo educated at the Charterbouse, witli the view, 
no doubt, of fitting liiin in duo lime to succeed to the wcll- 
establislicd practice of his fatlicr, a solicitor. 

Unfortunately for the realisation of these prudent po- 
r(mtal views, it liappened that R. B. Hay don was also a 
native of Plymouth ; and young Eastlako one day saw, in 
progress, his lellow-towiisuinii’s groat historical picture 
“ Deutatiis.” '^fhat siglit changed the whole current of his 
id(‘.as ; and ho fors«jok at once tlio smooth l oad to compet;enco 
jjroKiuited a respectable law-practice for the thorny and 
diflicult jiatlis of art, ’wliich so often lead to disappoiiitniont 
and poverty. But his rosolutioii, though suddenly taken, 
was unaltcrahle ; lie doicniiiiiod to transfer at once his la- 
bours from parchment to canvas, and instead of being an 
engrosser of deeds, he became a painter of i)icture8. 

It appears tliat a bias so strongly expressed was not, as 
is often the case, unwisely opposed l>y parental iiifluciH^o ; 
hut that lie was removed in an early stage of Ids education 
from the ( -havterhonse, in order to enable him to prosecute 
with energy, and witli tliat entire and undivided attention 
wliieh alone insures siKajee-s, the study of the art which he 
had so enthusia.stically adojitod. Ho became forthwith a 
pnjiil of the Royal Academy. 

1 1 is first series of studies were direiitod by the accoin- 
])lislied veteran Fuseli, from whom he appears to have first 
imbibed his taste for the “ literature” of art, in which ho has 
sinee especially distinguished himself. 

''file first picture he produced vvas “The Raising of 
Jairns’s Daughter,” wliieli, as the -work of a student, dis- 
jdayed many signs of unusual promise. It was purcliastui 
by a well-known aiiiatour of ilic day, Mr. Jeremiah irarman, 
w’ho, on the restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, which took 
place at that period, engaged the ^’'onng painter to proceed 
to Paris for the pnrjiosii of making copies of sonic of Mio. 
masterjiieccs in the gallery of the Xjonvro. This was a task 
liludy to have proved highly heneheial to tho development 
of tho powers of a young painter, especially in those leeh- 
nicalitios of manipulation which had been carried to the 
sujireme point of excellence by tho great masters of Italy 
and Flnmlers. His labours were, however, soon interrupted 
by the nnexpcctc'd escape of Napoleon 1. from Elba; and he 
returned snddciUy to England, and to his native town. 
Tliis course of study, however, brief as it was, no doubt 
iiilhieiftocl very materially the convictions and principles 
wliich governed tho subsociucnt career of tho artist. It -was 
then, no doubt, that ho first learned to value so Righly tho 
cxcollcnco of those irrefragable axioms of art which had 
boon gradually developed by that race of groat masters who 
poured forth their wondrous works from tho middle of tlio 
fifteenth to the middle of tho seventeenth ccntniy. It is to 
the impressions then received, therefore, that we may attri- 
bute his present firm adherence to tho move gomnally ac- 
cepted artistic principles, and liis entire abstention from 
tliose extreme experiments in art, and tlio adoption of those 
novel tbeories tho most opposite tendencies of wlii^i may 
bo illustrated on one side by tho glittering and poetical 
generalisation of Turner, and tho cij^iscicntioiis appeals to 
nature in her minutest and oven nnsolocted details by tlio 
devoted band of “ Prc-Raplmelitos.”* 

Shortly after his return to England, tho young student 

* « Mi*. Kiiakln has sought to prove, tn a brUHantly-wrltton essay, and, 
as wo think, quite unsuccessfully, the close affinity of the stylo oftumer 
and tho Fro-RnphaoHtes. 


was followed on his way by tho very porsonago whoso sud- 
den appearance in Franco had driven him from his studios 
in tho Louvre. 

Napoleon, a prisoner on hoard tho Iiellero2j7ion, became 
as unexpected a visitor to the harbour of Plymouth as ho 
had been so -shortly before to tho shores of France ; and the 
portrait which tliq young artist then contrived to take uf 
the twice-deposed emperor excited considerable interest. 
Every day, during tho mu'ghhoiirhood of the emperor in the 
liarhour, young Eastlako was out in an open boat studying 
tlie lineaments of the fallen despot' as be walked the deck 
absorbed in tliouglit, in his woll-known attitude, with haiuls 
clasped heliiiid his back; or as he stood musing at tho gang- 
way, looking towards the shores of that “p'erfidious Albion” 
that bad at last been the chief moans of thwarting his 
sehemes of universal coiKpicst. The picture thus painted — a 
full length— possessed nncomnion interest, as being the last 
of tho poi*traits of Napoleon painted in Europe. The artist 
did not, however, exhibit his w-ork ; nifd, in fact, sent no- 
thing to tho Academy before the year 1823. 

Tho early career of JOasthiluj was not checkered by the 
vicissitudes, often painful and crushing, by which the career 
ofnian 3 ^ a young artist is clouded, and not sehlom prema- 
turely closed, llis family, though not wealthy, was able to 
furnish him with tho means of making tho tour of Ital}' free 
from pecuniary anxieties; and in 1817 lie started for that 
land wdiicli, to every enthusiastic votary of art, is a true 
land of promise — the (country ofRaphaid and Michael An- 
gelo, and of their ^'rcat prcdocessors Giotto and Masaccio 
and PciTiigino. 

In 1819 ho visited Greece, acTonipanicfl by several 
friends of congenial pursuits. Wliat a time for iin ardent 
art-student! That ilie ilhnninated page in the chronicle of 
his artistic life was tlum opened we may easil,y imagine, 
■when wo find that among those friends were Brockedon (of 
“The Passes of the Alps”) and .young Barry, since tho cele- 
brated architect of the rionses of Parliament. Those da^^s 
ofearl.v stud.y, in the miilst of sccmick hallowed to tho artist, 
not only by tho names of the great art-workers of former 
ages, hut by the still hoantifid ruins of thc'ir glorious works, 
make an iniju’cssion on (lie artistic luiml, and fill it with a 
glow of the j)oetr.v of art, and a host ofils kindred associa- 
tions, the ]ightno.ss of wliieh no ufter-lrials or disappoint- 
ments can utterly oven-shadow. In tlic following year ho 
settled in Rome, where lie remained several ^n-ars, not only 
ripening his experiences and prosecuting his studies with 
ardour, hut fortnnalelj’^ forming those eonnoelions ammig 
our tr.ivelling amateurs of rank and»,fortnnc which proved 
of so much import aiieo in his subsequent career. 

■ Jinring bis sojourn in Romo, he devoted much atteiition 
to (he study of a class of pictures wdneh may be termed ar- 
cbiteetnral landscape; a stylo towards wdiieh one may easily’- 
fancy tbat liis mintl was led, or rather fascinated, by tlio 
contemplation of those exquisite masses of marble-ruin 
which invest tlio scenery of Grccte and Italy with such a 
peculiar interest,— scenes, tho studies from which no doubt 
filled bis portfolios with delightful reminiseences. 

Tho first pictures ho sent to the exhibition of the Roj’-al 
Acadeinj^, in 1823, were, in fact, of an arcluleetiiral cha- 
racter, though not precisely of “ ruins.” TJioy consisted ol 
views of the bridge and castle of »St. Angelo, and ot St. 
Peter’s, the great Roman cath(3dral. 

This stylo was, however, soon abandoned for a .scries of 
studies which, by their boldness and liftdiko originality, sl\ 
once attracted tbo attention of our arti.sfio public, llioy 
consisted entirely of compositions of small dimensions, il- 
lustrative of Italian life in the nciglibonrhood of Romo, 
wliich at that time yielded so many picturesque subjects 
for the pencil. Tho semi-cla.ssioal costumes of Albano, Fras- 
cati, and Nottnno ; tho proccs.sions of pilgrims ; the pictur- 
esque of the Roman Catholic Olnwch; and, above 
all, tho adventures and peculiar dress of the Italian banditti, 

then in the full tide of their successful depredations, from 

which scarcely a single travelling-carriage, in certain dis- 
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tricts, was exempt, — afforded themes for the artist which | 
seem to have been irresistible to our young student, and 
shortly afterwards afforded Horace Vernet the matter for 
some of his most celebrated compositions. We may there- 
fore infer tliat it was not merely because such subjects found 
a ready sale among travelling connoisseurs tliat he devoted 
himself to them, but rather from a sense of irresistible ar- 
tistic attraction. Bo this as it may, the works in which he 
embodied them were something more than the mere eos- 
tumc-picturcs which they have often been termed. They 
exhibited a vigour of toueli and originality of treatment not 
always found in the later works of the artist ; and suggest 
that if he had pursued that style and manner to the utmost 
limit, we should have seen works hearing a broader stamp 
of originality and individual genius than those of the artist’s 
later stylo, which arc nevertheless of a much higher class, 
and display, both in tlioir poetical idea and their execution, 
a painter of the highest refinement and culture. The ex- 
hibition in England, in 1825, of Sir Charles’s “Girl of Albano 
leading a Blind Woman to Mass,” was the first to call the 
public attention to bis nndoubted power in subjects illustra- 
tive of Italian life. This was followed, in 1827, by his more 
ambitious venture, ^‘The Spartan Isidas.” In the same 
year he was elected an associate of the Boyal Academy. 
The next season he sent his well-known “ Pilgrims arriving 
in sight of Uonic,” the most important, and perhaps, in all 
respects, the best of his pictures of that class. But it was 
his smaller sketchy pictures of contadini in their graceful 
Italian costumes,- and more especially his “Brigand’s Wife 
defending her Husband,” that gained f5r him the general 
popularity which ho enjoyed at that period, and that in- 
duced Mcs.srs. Hurst and Robinson, the successors of Alder- 
man Boydell, not only to engrave the last-named picture, 
but to enter into liberal engagements with the author to 
paint only for them. Every thiug connected with Italian 
travel was then still the vogue, though a continuous stream i 
of British tourists had been rushing, during the last ten 
years, to that Italy which had been so long closed to them 
by the Thirty Years’ War. And so the prints from Eastlakc’s 
studies of brigands and contadini found a ready sale. But 
the subsequent failure of the publishers prevented the ar- 
rangements from being carried out, and possibly influenced 
the artist in his determination to direct his future course 
towards another and higher region of art. 

The subjects forming the principal steps in his transition 
style may be classed as, the “Arab selling his Captives,” 

“ Gaston do Foix,” and others of a similar description. But 
the most cliaractcristiq, link between his picturesque “ cos- 
tume” subjects and the high class of religious art, to which 
bo devoted his latcj* and more matured labours, is the “ Es- 
cape of Francisco di Carrara,” which already exhibited many I 
of the peculiarities of such of his recent works as the “Good 
Samaritan,” and his large and pleasing studios of female 
beads. “The Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome” may be 
considered the masterpiece of his first, or Italian, manner; and 
tho “ Escape of Francisco dl Carrara” of his transition style. 

The first work of importance which marked the adop- 
tion of his final style, — that of pure religious art, — was bis 
“ Cln'ist blessing the little Children.” Its appearance cre- 
ated a considerable stir in tho artistic world — some regret- 
ting the loss of the picturesque Italian subjects, which bis 
treatment had made peculiarly his own ; while others hailed 
the new venture as proof that tho English school would yet 
prove itself capable of treating the highest range of suh- 
•jects lyith a purity and spirituality of feeling worthy of the 
noblest walk of art. The chaste glow of colour, so character- 
istic of the finest examples of the modern British school, 
the purity and refinement of the taste in which the work 
was conceived, and the certain sweetness of tone, so softly 
religious, which pervaded the whole composition, did not, 
however, with many, compensate for the absence of that 
vigour which had formed one of the leading characteristics 
of his Italian pictures, hut which was perhaps less appro- 
priate to a devotional subject. 


In subsequent pictures of the same class, ho was, how- 
ever, thoroughly successful. His “ Hagar and Ishmael” has 
been compared in stylo to the best works of Ary Scheffer. 

It may, indeed, be asserted to be oven superior to them in 
some respects, such as purity of colour and graceful play of 
tone in composition, but inferior in intensity of thought and 
power of execution. Without following our artist through 
every phase of his progi’ess in the new style of art which 
he has now, with lew exceptions, finally adopted, wo may 
state that he attained his culminating point of oxcollenco 
in religious art in his “ Christ weeping over Jerusalem,” ex- 
hibited in 1841. That noble and channing work may indeed 
be classed among tho most successful of tho modern British 
school ; and it found a ready purchaser in that munificent 
patron of British art, whose collection of pictures by English 
artists, subsequently bequeathed to tho nation, is now 
known as the Vernon Gallery. 

In the resum6 of liis w'orks up to this period we omitted 
to mention his poetical illustration of a passage in Lord 
Byron’s “Hream,” a picture not to bo classed in any special 
category. It had merits peculiarly its own, and in a manner 
which the artist never pursued farther, though it might 
have led to interesting results. It is W'ell known by tho ex- 
cellent engraving of Willmorc. 

’rhe painter’s reputation as an accomplished artist, and 
as a man whose attainments rendered him a singular orna- 
ment to the profession, was acknowledged by his appoint- 
ment as secretary to tlie “National Coinmi.ssion of Fine 
Arts,” a post for which his knowledge peculiarly fitted him; 
and w'ith that incident the tide of preferment fairly set in. 

In 1843, he was appointed keeper of the National Gallery;* 
and in 1850 he received the liighcst artistic rank which the 
British artist can attain to — the presidency of the Royal 
Academy, which had become vacant by the death of Sir 
Martin Archer Slice. 

Shortly afterwards he received the honour of knighthood. 

Sir Gharles was subsequently ajjpointed director instead of 
keeper of tlie ’National Gallery, with a salary increased to 
1000?. per annum; an appointment wliich, in conjunction 
with that of president of the Royal Academy, makes him the 
chief director of the English school of art of his time ; and, 
it may be added, that in all artistic matters he is also tho 
acknowledged adviser of both her Majesty and the Prince 
Albert. | 

These various appointments have made him a somewhat i 
less frequent and less copious exhibitor at the annual dis- 
plays of the Royal Academy. The “ Good Samaritan,” 

“ Rutli sleeping at tho feet of Boaz,” a repetition of his 
“ Francisco di Carrara,” and a few studies of female heads ” 
on a large scale, arc the ordy works that occur to us. The 
female lieads, notwithstanding the somewhat severe criti- | 
cism which they received, arc in certain respects remarkable 
works. It is no slight praise to say that they would remind 
one of Leonardo or Giorgione but for their fresh northern 
colouring; the artist’s clear id(!al of which was not sjilbilt by 
his long residence in Italy, though it took place at that period 
of life when impressions arc so vivid, and when, as Byron | 

has said, tho heart “ is wax to receive, and marble to retain.” i 

The head called “ Violanto,” exhibited in 1853, and “ Irene,” | 

his only picture in 1854, are perhaps the best examples of i 

this class of his works. 

In fine, it may bo said of the painter’s style, as deve- 
loped in his highest works, — those belonging to religious 
art, — that they possess a certain poetic spirituality of con- 
ception which at once secures them a high place. •I’he 
exprcs|^ion of his leading personages is always appropriate, 
frequently noble. His ideal of the head of Christ, somewhat 
differing from the generally accepted type, is very beautiful ; 
and there is a calm seraphic meekness in his celestial chil- 
dren which, though somewhat monotonous, is yet very at- 
tractive. His skill in the distribution of his masses of form 

• The charges brouglit against Sir Charles EasUake, of ii^udlcious 
treatment of the pictures, has been disavowed by a royal oommis 
Sion. 
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aiid colour is remarkable, and his hey of colour generally 
exquisite. 

It is true, the critic will not find in Sir Charles Eastlake 
the vigorous facility and dashing determination of purpose 
which mark the greatest works of the greatest masters. 
To the President of the Academy belong grace, delicacy, 
sweet and elevated sentiment; not boldness of design or 
force ^of treatment. Whoever looks at his works with this 
understanding will not be disappointed ; but will find that 
the English painter has achieved certain effects in which 
such natures, with their more powerful individual organisa- 
tion, would have failed. It has, in fact, been well remarked 
by a critic, that neither a Michael Angelo, nor a Caravaggio, 
nor a Spagnuolctti, could have conceived and executed the 
“Christ weeping over Jerusalem the soft melancholy of 
which could only spring from that peculiar delicacy and re- 
finement which are the most remarkable characteristics of 
the masterpiece of Sir Charles Eastlake. 

As ail avoider of all extreme principles in art, as a re- 
specter of all the acquired knowledge which has been trans- 
mitted to us by successive races of great artists, while able 
at the same time to sec and appreciate true ability in any 
and every form and^ theory of art. Sir Cliarlcs is perhaps 
more eminently fitted than any other man to fill, at the 
present time, the high position which ho has attained, and 
to hold the balance justly between conflicting opinions. 

Ilis valuable contributions to art-literature give him at 
the same time a farther claim. The translation of Goethe’s 
work on (jolour, his notes to Kiighler’s Handbook of Painting^ 
and other works, are too well known to artists to require 
enumeration here. 

Sir Charles was married, somewhat late in life, to an 
accomplished lady, well known in the lit(5rary world as 
Miss Rigby, the authoress of a capital book entitled Letters 
from tfie Baltic, 


HISTRIONIC RATS. 


Among the various now candidates for the attention of a 
discerning public now congregated in lively Paris is an 
ingenious Swede, who lias contrived to train a company of 
rats, to whose performance the lovers of the ^^ania are ad- 
mitted at the very moderate price of “ one franc a-head; 
children half-price.” 

The theatre in which these novel performers make their 
appearance consists of a small enclosure, raised on a plat- 
form at the upper end of a moderate-sized room. This en- 
closure is open in front like an ordinary stage, its propor- 
tions being ill keeping with the size of the actors ; its walls 
are adorned with red and yellow hangings, and a gaily- 
painted curtain rises and falls, in true theatre stylo, at the 
proper places. The spectators are seated in tiers opposite 
the stage ; hut the Lilliputian stature of the actors requiring 
close jiroximity on the part of their audience, only about 
thirty persons* can witness the performance at a time. 

It appears that the Swede has a double corps of his pe- 
culiar performers; each corps performing ono piece only. 
The ono wo are about to witness is called, as wo learn from 
the play-bill in our hand. The Modern Lothario^ or, the 
Perils of Love. 

The foot-lights are blazing in all their glory, and an or- 
chestra, composed of one flute, ono fiddle, and a piano, are 
doing their best, when the tall figure of the manager makes 
its appearance in front of the stage. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” ho says with a bow, and then 
leaning gracefully on a stout stick ho holds in his hand, 
“you are about to assist at a perfectly unique and unri- 
valled spectacle. The four-footed actors, whom I have been 
training for some years, have now — us I am confident you 
will admit when you have seen their performances — arrived 
at a degree of histrionic perfection not always attained by 
their two-footed rivals. But I am ti^spassing on your pa- 
tience, and will at once, ladies and gentlemen, introduce to 


your enlightened appreciation the novel troupe over which 
.1 have the honour to preside.” (Great applause.) 

As the manager concludes his speech, which he finishes 
off with an inimitable bow, he strikes three sharp blows on 
the floor with his stick, the curtain rises, and a fine whis- 
kered rat, in an elegant dishabille — flowered dressing-gown, 
plaid inefxpressibles, shining slippers, and smoking-cap sot 
jauntily on ono side of his head — evidently a dandy of the 
very first water, is seen at a table on which are the ele- 
ments of a delightful breakfast. To these ho is doing ample 
justice, his sharp eyes glancing in every direction, and his 
mbuth working with amazing celerity, as ho dips his pointed 
phiz into the little dishes of cheese-parings, bran, crumbs of 
biscuit, and sugar, and so on. The table and the breakfast- 
scrvicc, we remark, are of painted tin ; in fact, a set of child’s 
playthings, as is the chair on which the happy gormandiser 
tries repeatedly, but vainly (though without leaving off eat- 
ing), to seat himself in human fashion. His efforts to accom- 
plish this feat, which he evidently considers to bo a very 
important part of his rble^ are exceedingly funny. They 
almost distract his attention from the repast he is making ; 
but all his exertions fail to keep him in the desired position ; 
and he can do nothing more than slip up and down against 
the seat of the little chair, thus inflicting an amount of 
friction on a certain portion of his handsome person which 
one fears must eventually tell upon its glossiness and 
beauty, to say nothing of its effects upon the flowered 
dressing-gown. 

While the gay Lothario is thus making the best use of 
his time, two small doors at the bottom of the stage fly sud- 
denly open, and two ladies of the same cat-hating species 
enter, of course on their hind-legs. They are as elegantly 
attired as the gentleman they are come to visit, with fashion- 
able rotundity of skirts, flounces, gorgeous shawls, and bon- 
nets laden with flowers and lace. One of them, nevertlie- 
less, carries a broom in her hand ; the other carries a feather- 
brush and a duster. They advance mincingly towards the 
interesting object of their common but unsuspecting affec- 
tions, who has stopped nibbling in evident uneasiness of 
mind, foreseeing a “ squall.” This sagacity is not* disap- 
pointed. The ladies, advancing with open arms, and aboiit 
to bestow on him a loving salute, become suddenly aware of 
each other’s presence ; and a sharp squeak from each is the 
signal for an encounter in which, after belabouring ono an- 
other with the broom and the feather-brush, they soon dis- 
card these weapons as insufficient, and fly at each other’s 
physiognomy with their claws. Bonnots, veils, and bits of 
flounces strew the floor; the air rpsounds with their in- 
furiated shrieks, and at last they both tumble upon the 
philosophic Lothario, who had quietly resumed his break- 
fast, hut who now falls prostrate under the combined weight 
of the Dulcineas, upsetting the table in bis fall, and lying 
stunned and motionless among the rcmaiiis of the repast. 

At this distressing result of their fury, the angry ladies 
ought evidently to forget their rarge in grief for the mishap 
of the prostrate Adonis, brought low through their violence ; 
hut truth compels me to state that the cheese-parings are 
too much for them ; and that, instead of throwing themselves 
lovingly on the fainting victim of their misunderstanding, 
they throw themselves very eagerly on the remains of the 
breakfast by which the prostrate liOthario is surrounded. 
The latter, hearing this sudden munching, comes all at once 
to his senses, and nibbles away with as much gusto as 

before. cr a* 

Happily, an angry tap of the managerial stair sunices 

to recal the actors to their parts. The gay Lothario relapses 
into insensibility ; and the two ladies, laying aside uieir 
jealousy at this afflicting spectacle, thiow their arms about 
him, caress him tenderly, uttering plaintive squeaks ; and 
fortunately succeed in restoring him to comsciousness, \ 7 ben 
he turns from one to the other in great embarrassment, not 
knowing what in the world to say to cither. 

At this critical moment the little door at the bottom of 
the stage again flics open, and in marches a great, tall, fierce- 
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looking rat, with terrible whiskers and a dare-devil air; 
wlios^ effect is enhanced by his bandit-liko costume, and 
the tremendous leaden sword that hongs at his side, looking 
very much as though it had been detached from between 
the logs of a troo])cr in some Nuremberg toy. 

This formidable personage is the husband of otic of the 
two ladies ; he has sought her in vain in every other quarter, 
and has nqw tracked her to the lodgings of the resuscitated 
Lothario. But instead of testifying his joy at so happy a 
reunion, as a well-behaved husband sliould do, the ill-bred 
fellow flies into a passion ; and not content with pummelling 
her in true cotijugal style, he next rushes violently iqKui 
the Lothario, who, with the other lady, has just set to work 
again upon the clicesc-parings. 

A fresh tap from the manager’s stick brings these two 
back to their duty ; and a general row now ensues — the 
two gentlemen going it lustily hetween tliemselvos, and the 
ladies doing a little on their own accounts. The Lotliario 
performs prodigies of valour, but has the worst of it, and is 
killed by a thrust of the frightful leaden sword ; upon whitdi 
the victor, being no doubt alarmed at the extent of his suc- 
cess, and probably having the fear of the police before liis 
eyes, makes off with great celerity through a side-door. 

The two ladies, left alone, now attempt a fresh dive at 
the crumbs ; but this irregular pro(;ocding being stopped by 
a rap of the staff, they both scuttle off through tlio side- 
door aforesaid, and quickly return with the coroner ; who 
mandics gravely up to the coipsc, feels his pulse, shakes his 
head, and draws from his pocket a paper stating that the 
dead man is reall}' and truly dead, and inaj^ be bnried, which 
paper ho delivers to the afflicted ladies. This respectable 
functionary is now about to withdraw; but the crunibs arc 
too great a temptation, and bo begins an exulting nibble, in 
which the ladies join. But the manager’s stick comes down 
heavily upon the floor, and the three dcUnqucnts spring to 
their hind-legs, and disappear. 

' The ladies speedily return, however, pushing before them 

a coffin, placed on wheels for their especial convenience ; and 
the deceased, wishing no doubt to spare them the trouble of 
liftinpfhim, gallantly jumps into it of his own accord, and 
the ladies draw a pall snugly over their unfortunate fa- 
vourite. 

The little door now opens again, and in comes a proces- 
sion of twelve other rafs, attired as priost.«<, in gorvn and 
surplice, bearing a crucifix and lighted tapers. They inarch 
solemnly tow'ard.s the bier ; but being too sensible to the 
seductions of the checso-paring.s, they throw themselves upon 
them on all fours, dropping the tapers. Of course they arc 
joined iustantcr by the ladies. The dead man, too, hearing 
the clattering and pattering, and guessing what is going on, 
puts his sharp nozzle out from under the pall, and seeing 
the fun, springs out of the coffin and joins in the interlude. 

The deliglit and merriment of the audience at this co- 
mical in6lee know no bounds ; they clap and ebeer, and call 
to the rats, encouraging them to make the most of the 
chance. But the tall manager is furious at seeing the most 
striking “ situation” in the piece on the point of falling 
through owdng to the greediness of his tronjic (who cer- 
tainly do seem to he remarkably hungry), and ho raps a 
series of such menacing blows on the floor, that the actors 
scmUible up into an erect position, and resume their respec- 
tive parts. The defunct, having stretched himself at full 
length upon the ground, is lifted up with^ufinito labour by 
the two ladic.s, who place liiin in the coffin, :uul once more 
cover him with the pall. The priests pick up their extin- 
guished torches ns well as themselves, and take their places 
about llic bier, followed by the two ladies ; tbe melancholy 
procession makes its way slowly across the stage, and the 
curfain dit)ps amidst llie plaudits of the spectators. 

It would be impossiidc to describe the amazement and 
deh’ght With Which the jtivenilcs present have followed this 
novel exhibition. They Jiavn been laughing and clapping, 
and keeping up a running commentary of audible remark, 
alt through the piece, varied with shouts of aympathetlc 

. ■* 


approbation whenever the hungry little actors have made a 
dive after the overthrown provender upon the floor. And 
now that the show is over, a curly-headed little girl, with 
no doubt a fellow-feeling for their appetite, takes a biscuit 
from her pocket, and begs the manager to lot her give it to 
the little animals. But this donation the Swede utterly de- 
clines, informing the child that the spareness of the diet to 
which they are restricted is the principal moans he employs 
in their training. 

The docility of these animals, and the zeal and precision 
with which, when not under the distracting influence of the 
cheese-parings, they go through their performances, ate 
really marvellous ; and one cannot help 'wondering, after 
witnessing this curious sight, if such results can bo obtained 
wdth creatures so unpromising as these, what might not bo 
accomplished by patience and ingenuity in educating other 
and more manageable tribes of the creation. 


WHAT THR ENGINEERS ARE DOING FOR ITS. 


The Report of the Annual General Meeting of the Civil En- 
gineers gives ns much subject for thought. It is the epitome 
of the great and special work of this our nation, dealing with 
the earth’s surface and interior to make it more and more a 
perfect abode for man, according to the flat of tlic Creator 
read rightly — not b}^ the mere ” sweat of the brow,” but of 
the brain within the brow. Sure as the instincts of the bco 
or beaver is tbe English instinct that goes forth over all the 
world for the material work of civilisation, and whi^h, look- 
ing at the great things, too frequently neglects the small ; 
that makes railways, and spans the globe with lightning 
girdles, and yet fails to cleanse its own cities ; that brings 
rcntUind Firth within twenty-four hours of llio Lizard, and 
loaves streets impassable with over-traffic in the very heart 
of the world’s busiest pnl.so of commerce. 

The network of railways begins to cover India, and 
transform dead matt(;r into movitig ; and day by day grows 
clearer the process that will shut out the sea altogether 
from the “ overland route,” save the small ferries at Dover 
and the Europasian Strait — and even that will bo spanned 
by a floating bridge. The navigation of tbe Euphrates and 
the I’crsiaii Gulf is but a temporary expedient till the rail- 
way gets made that will ultimately stretch from Scutari to 
Aleppo and Bagdad, thi'ongh Persia to Bcloochistau and the 
Indus. The cloud now over Persia is but tin? forerunner of 
a new era, in which civilisation will dawn for her also. 

Sir Macdonald Stephenson lias been knighted, like the 
Indian merchant With the unpronounceable name, for work- 
ing at Indian jirogi’ess — the one by practical vaihvay-teacli- 
ing, the other by school-teaclnng ; and; pari passu, appears 
an O’Shaughnessy, also knighted for conveying the winged 
lightning over 4000 miles of jungle, plain, river, and moun- 
tain. All these are clear gains to humanity more than w’ar- 
tropliics. Albeit, they too are part of the work man has to 
do, and do well, in working out his redemption from tho 
Slough of Despond. And Robert Stephenson and his coad- 
jutor, Mr. James Berkley^ are vanquishing the difficulties of 
the Bombay Gliants, to bring cotton from Bcrar, and add 
another link to the strong oliaiu which will pull dowm the 
fabric of American and other slavery; and this same rail- 
way will ultiinntoly convoy machinery to tho cotton district, 
to make webs ol* clotli, by better jirocosscs than of old ; and 
relieving.' Lancashire from an exotic trade, will give her in 
lien of ii an indigenous trade in machinery. 

In the old tradition, Hannibal is said to have broken 
passes tlirough tho Alps with fire and vinegar. A more 
powerful man than Hannibal, I’homas Brasscy, is now about 
to boro a tunnel through them by means of maohinery, not 
for the transit of warriors, but of commerce. This is one of 
the men of whom England has reason to bo proud, -Ht man 
in his own right, — whose huge capital has been aooumulated 
without altering tho character of manhood in him* and by 
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processes attacliing more warmly to him all those by whose 
aid and help ho works. Some men are horn gentlemen ; and 
^ circmnstances cannot change them, whether of wealth or 
poverty. 

. And so our countryman will make a tunnel through the 
Alps. Europe is not yet at peace ; and if France and Italy 
chance to bo on dilTerent sides, it will bo a curious speoula* 
tion whether the monster guns of future warfare will assail 
each other from opposite ends of this tunnel. 

But it is quite a possible thing to scale lofty mountains, 
with steam locomotives. A isigzag traverse can gradually 
surmount a nearly perpendicular wall. The objection to the 
Diligence in this operation is, tliat it lias to turn sharp cor- 
ners. But with the locomotive, alternately pulling along 
one traverse and pushing along the next, there is no diffi- 
culty whatever, hut simply an increase — or loss of time. 
The only objection would be the snows of winter. 

America and Europe will cre long ho connected by the 
lightning wire. Will the diplomatists quarrel by this cable ; 
or, in case of tlie absurdity of war, will either side cut the 
connection? Possibly ere that time comes, however, inge- 
nuity will have devised greatly improved methods. 

AVo liavc had written the romance of war, the romance 
of history, and of many other department.^ of human life ; 
but the romance of engineering has never yet been written, 
though Charles Dickens i.s hovering round the outskirts in 
Daniel Doycc. Few pi*orc.ssious would afford so much of 
romance and adventure in the prosmit day. Engineers arc 
the true discoverers — the Cooks and Dampiers and Byrons 
and Pevouses of modern time. Think of a voyage of dis- 
covery through the heart of the Alps ; saying nothing of the 
Marino Nautilus, by which a diver rises and falls at plea- 
sure, liooks his luucliiiio on to many tons of rock or sunken 
treasure, lift.s it, as it were, in his talons, and floats it about 
to any locality ho may choose. This Nautilus owes its 
birth to our Yaukce cousins. When the inventors wished 
to get up a company, they had to ex})!ain it to ci'rtaiii ri(di 
“ oiicyers” and moncyers of New York, 'ifliis niaidiine, of 
boiler-plate, was divided internally, like an orange, into colls. 
In some of these cells air was concentrated with a prcs.snrc 
of ‘200 lbs per square inch, forced in b}^ a pump. 'J’lic York 
moneyers doseonded, AVith the inventor in the machine. It 
Avent down ra])idly, — possibly with the Aveight of the heavy 
cajiitalist.s, — and stuck in the rand so forcibly tlint it aa'quU! , 
not rise Avhen the air Avas expended from the cells into the 
niain body. One capitalist said bis prayers, another begun I 
to make his will, a third began to cry, and a fourth to 
laugh hystencaliy. McAnwhile the inveiitnr-enginoer told 
them to hold on, and they would be all right, flaking the 
signal, the air-pumps above Avere set to Avork, and the pre.s- 
Huro increased; and the lungs of the moncyer.s began to fill 
Avith denser air, gradually increasing. The compressed air 
at hist began to ooze beneath the edge of the Nautilus shell ; 
Avhile the engineer watched the mo\"emcnt of the mud, and 
held the valve of entrance and the valve of escape in either 
hand to moderate the pressure. But Avith all his care, the 
machine suddenly escaped, and went up like a rocket to the 
top of the Avatcr ; then partly filled, and descended again, 
leaking two or throe oscillations hefoi^e attaining a state of 
rest, The moncyers Avere veritable “ YcIIoav Yorkers” when 
they made their escape. 

This machine is intended to raise sunken treasure, and 
lay heavy stonos in uuder-Avater building. And more curious 
still, the compressed air is made to act as a poAver to drive 
a. boring-bit, passing through the aide of the machine, to 
boro holes in sunken vessels. It is understood that one will 
shortly be at Avork in this country. i 

The secretary of the Institution, after seventeen years 
of service, has resigned his ofilce. He also is amongst the 
emmti. A son of the famous Captain Manby — tbo Aaron 
Manby, who first throAV rojxis fi’otn mortars over vessels 
struck on rocks or stranded on heavy surf, to save sailors’ 
Hatcs. In 18‘iO be built for his father the first ii*on vessel — 
called the Aaron ever went to sea, to carry a 


cargo from London to Paris direct. Ho put together in the 
same year the first pair of modern oscillating cylinder-en- 
gines at Dublin for Mr. Charles Wyo AVilliains, the engi- 
neer so well known for bis treatises on Smoke Consumption. 
Ho Avas not a mere delineator of shapes on paper; but could 
use his hands deftly with the file and cliipping-hammcr and 
chisel and the lathe; and worked at the AVcst-India-Dock 
bridge and building iroiiAvork under t/ie Rennie, and also 
under Telford. Ho subsequently introduced tlio manufac- 
ture of iron on the large scale in France, and Avas also the 
earliest maker of engines at Creusot and Cliarenton ; Avas 
in the French service, and had charge, as olRcial engineer, 
of the Royal Manufactory of Tobacco, — a Government mono- 
poly, — and erected the extensive machinery therein. Sub- 
sequently he Aviis a piirtiier in tlio Beaufort Ironworks in 
South Wales, and introduced there the hot blast. 

And now, on leaving the Institution, ho docs not sit down 
to rcjio.sc, hut take.s the ofllcc held by the late Mr. Starbuck, 
— agent to the firm of Robert Stephenson and Co., the iron 
lord.s of Newcastle-upon-Tync, — bearing with him tbo good- 
Avill gild approval of tbo gi*cat engineering corps that lias 
raised up our land and people to bo tho physical loaders of 
nations, the pioneers of the ultimate empire of mind. 

It is this indomitable perseverance, this incessant work, 
lliifi spirit of the old Vikings, that constitutes English va- 
lour — emphatically wort/i — the value — virtues or manhood 
— courage or beart-do, and has rendered our land renowned 
in past ages, and sIioays the path to a yet greater future. So 

On you, noblest English, 

Wlioso blood is fotenod from fathers of Avar-proof.” 


rOLYGI.OT READINGS IN 1^0 VERBS. 


He tHAT IS BORN TO BE nANGEU WIT.L NEAT5R BE DROWNED. 

“lie may dance on tho river,” says an Italian proverb, — 
CAi hi da nwrir dl forca hallar ml Jiumef for “ 'j'’ho 
Avater Avill ne’er wanr the woodio” (Scotch), i. e. the Avater 
Avill never defraud tho gallows of its due. — James Kelly, 
the collector of the Scottish proverbs, sa3's, that a neighbour 
of bis “ was so fully persuaded of tho truth of these two, 
that ho found perfect comfort in them in a great storm which 
had made him dreadfully afraid. On seeing in the ship a 
graceless rake, Avhom he su2:)poscd destined to anotlicr sort 
of death, he cried out, ‘ O Samuel, arc you here ? Why, then 
Avo arc all safe ;’ and Avith tlicso Avords ho dismissed his 
fears.” No doubt ho prayed, in tho AVords of another Scot- 
tish proverb, “ Woodie, baud thine aiu,” — GalloAvs, bold 
tliinc oAvn. The Danes say, “ He that is to bo hanged Avill 
never bo drowned, unless the Avater goes qver tho gallows,” 
— Han drvhncr ckkc som h-mje slcal^ vden vandci gaaer over 
galijcn, .Such punctilious accuracy in fixing the limits of 
the proposition considerably enhances its grim humour. 
There is a fmo touch of ghastly horror in its Dutch equiva- 
lent ‘MVliat belongs to the raven does not drown,” — Wat 
den raven toehehoort verdrinht niet. The platform on Avhich 
criminals Avero executed and gibbeted was called, in tho 
picturesque language of the middle ages, tho Ravcnstoiic. 

To BUY A Pig in a Poke. — A “ poke” is a pouch or bag, 
and corresponds to the French Avord as “pocket” docs 
.to the dimimitivo pochette, Bouge and hougette arc other 
forms of the sani^jp word ; and from these avo got “ budget,” 
AA'hich curiously enough has gone back from us to its ori- 
ginal owners with a newly-acquired meaning; for the French 
Minister of Finance makes nj^ his annual budget liko .our 
own Chancellor of the Exchequer. Tho French say, Acheter 
chat poche , — To buy .*i cat in a poke or game-bag. And 
the meaning of the proverb is explained by this other one, 
Acheter U chat pour U liH'rc, —To buy a cat for a hai'C, So 
also tho Dutch, Ben hat on een zag hoopen; tho Italians, 
Non comprar gatta in sacco, &c. The pig of the English 
pwverb is chosen for tho sake of tho alUtoratiofi at, some 
sacrifice of sense. W. K, K^sLbY. 
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VI. 

The oaptmn did not remain long after, the arrival of his 
relative ; but there' is reason to believe that, true to the 
interests of his wife, he had flirted hard, and made consider- 
able way in the course of his visit. For though at first our 
Georgiana looked a little ashamed of being tlius discovered 
by Mrs. Parker in an evident endeavour to entrap her bril- 
liant cdusin, she soon rallied ; and after his d(^])art^rc, eulo- 
gised him in a very frank manner. This enraged the matron, 
who nevertheless might reasonably have hocn more afraid 
of defeat had Georgy arrived at years of discretion to pro- 
tend to find fault with what she admired. 

A discerning reader — and we desire none other — will of 
course comprehend what kind of game Mrs. Parker came to 
play in Charlotte Street. The same intelligent person will 
probably nonjocturo that the simple manoeuvre which at once 
turned the fiank of poor Mr. Herbert Hisney was defeated 
in the attack upon Miss Latrobe, by reason of the reserve. 
Fusilier force. The case was so ; but Mrs. Parker certainly 
aided her own discomfiture by losing her temper. She seemed 
to feel that she had been a sort of patroness to Georgiana ; 
and though the advice and talents and spirit of the latter had 
doubtless been useful in promoting the success of Mrs. Par- 
ker’s party, still sjie, Maria Parker, of Pimlico, widow, was 
the hostess. She provided the bouse and the furniture and 
the music and the supper ; and these things go a long way 
in material minds towards making np the idea of a party. 
Consequently, she felt that Georgiana, in acting contrary to 
her wishes, was really violating the laws of lio-spitality ; and 
Mrs. Parker’s conversation ratlier tended to impart the im- 
pression than to conceal it. Now Georgiana was by no 
means inclined to take this view of tin* subj(;ct, and was 
perfectly able, and far from disinclined, to marslial certain 
facts of her own on the other side of the rpicstioii. The 
principal of these were, that she had been vciy liappy to in- 
troduce to Mrs. Parker nice people whom Mr.s. l‘arkcr miglit 
have had difficulty in meeting elHCwlierc ; that Coptain 
Llewellyn was almost the only exception in ]Mr.s. Park(?r’s 
favour, and that really she. Miss Latrobe, bad no idea that 
even he was so very great and grand a person that he was 
not to be treated like other gentlemen; that the da ugh ter 
of a distinguished officer could scarcely consider herself 
flattered by any body’s notice ; that she had not invited 
the captain to call, whatever her mamma might have done, 
and that as certainly she had no intention of avoiding him ; 
that it was generally held in society that, having been in- 
troduced to any body in a good house, you had a right to 
know him afterwards if you pleased, without consulting the 
original introducer; that Captain Llewellyn’s attentions 
were the most ordinary courtesies ; and much more to the 
same effect, delivered with rather a pretty flush, which it 
is charitable to conceive might have been a blush at the 
hypocrisy of the wearer. 

But when Mrs. Parker, recovering from the effect of the 
highly superior tone with which her remonstrances had been 
received, ventured her appeal to Miss Georgiana’s feelings, 
and insiimated that in encouraging the attentions of Captain 
Llewellyn she was lacerating another heart to which she 
owed better treatment, Georgiana, as became her sex, waxed 
more indignant in proportion, of course, as slio was more 
in the wrong. She was utterly unaware that she had given 
Mr. Disney, or any oije on his behalf (this in marked italics, 
we assure you), the right to make the slightest allusion to 
such^d supposed state of affairs. If such arguments were to 
be used, it would be best to speak to her mamma, from whom 
she had no secrets — (an audacious little story-teller) — and 
who would make a proper answer in her name. If Mrs. 
l^ker had been kind enough to say at once that she had 
Mpn requested to be Mr. Herbert Disney’s envoy, Georgiana 


could, she said, have spared her a good deal of trouble. She 
hoped to hoar no more upon so ridiculous a subject ; and 
added, that if any thing could induce her to encourage visits 
or attentions from Captain Llewellyn, it would be the desire 
to give the most complete refutation lo such ideas as those 
of Mrs. Parker, . which, for aught Georgiana knew, might 
have bpen formed elsewhere, and ought to be put down at 
once. Let it bo added, that Georgiana never thought of 
crying throughout the interview ; and this impressed Mrs. 
Parker with a very unfavourable belief as to the goodness 
^of her ex-favoiirito’s heart. Some people think that fluent 
tears indicate deep feelings, despite the anatomical proof 
that the case is the other way. Georgy was all wropg in 
Avhat she was doing ; but she was too honest a girl to cry 
when there was nothing to cry about. 

^re/f Mrs. I*ai‘ker was not only personally routed with 
great slaughter by our little heroine, but her plan for pre- 
paring Georgiana to rccinvo Mr. Herbert Disney in an affec- 
tionate manner was pushed out of possibility. She liad 
brought the flush upon Georgy’s check, and the fire into her 
eye, and the curl ujion her lip ; and it required more cunning 
treatment than any for which the good woman of Pimlico 
had brain (or, for that matter, temper, just then) to tone 
down those symptoms, and make Miss Latrobe listen to a 
love-story. We have known women who could have done 
it, and spread the oil the moi*c triumphantly that the waves 
had been lashed up d^ahorcl; but Maria Parker, widow, was 
none of these. Had she been one of them, this story would 
never have been written. 

So she let off some scolding, which, — ^liaving passed cer- 
tain early years of Tier life in that class of society in which 
scolding is practised, — she discharged with some precision of 
aim and continuity of fire. Upon a person of her own 
the bombardment would have told. At least it must have 
brought out the artillery practice on the other side; and 
then the two vulgarians, having “rowed” one another 
licartily, would have cried, embraced, and sworn repentant 
and eternal friendship, not without libation. But here it 
was stone-wall against wooden ship. Georgiana was too 
high bred to feel any thing but contempt for this kind of 
attack. As Mrs. Parker heated. Miss Latrobe cooled ; and 
a final volley, with which the matron intended to end the 
strife, only produced a very sweet smile and an expression 
of ri^gi'ct that they thought so differently upon a subject 
which was really of very little importance. And then Mrs. 
Parker retreated ; and her carriage by no means bore to Pim- 
lico the shc-conqiieror who had intended to return thither in 
triumph. Flushed with her easy victory over an unsuspect-' 
ing young man, she had given careless battle to a young 
woman rendered vigilant by the consciousness of wrong, 
and had been defeated. 

Now was the time to show her genius. Now was the 
moment for intellect to convert discomfiture into victory. 

I Now was the time to save her Fusilier from the haughty 
girl who had avowed that she would encourage him to his 
ruin. Alas, Maria Parker had no genius I All that occurred 
to her was a wretched precautionary measure. She wrote a 
note to Herbert Disney, desiring him not to call upon Geor- 
giana until written to again. And like all such wretched 
measures, it failed, as it deserved to do. Mrs. Parker desired 
her servant to post it immediately; but as it did not happen 
to suit that gentleman to do so, he merely informed her that 
he had posted it in five minutes from receiving it. In the 
course of the evening, however, ho did send it to the post 
by a tradc^nnan who called; and eventually it found its way 
to Soho Square at an hour when it by no means pleased the 
wheezy old portress to go all the way upstairs with it, and 
therefore it went upon a dresser downstairs. It was mislaid 
for throe days, when it* was really too greasy to be carried 
up to a gentleman; so it was read and burned, like numbers 
of other unfortunate letters, whose useless life begins on a 
perfumed and velvety desk, and ends in a dirty fireplace. 

Not having received the warning, therefore, and arising 
m the morning in the same state of mind to which Mrs. 
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Parker liad cousiffiicd liim, Herbert Disney concocted a few 
pretty speeches, to be used as occasion might require ; and 
having got through those hours of the day in which eivilis^Ml 
beings are invisible to one another, presented himself in (llinr- 
lotte Street, 'w^itli sentiments half-tender, Iialf-triurnphant, 
inspiring his artistic nature. Ho really wu.s a gentleman, 
as you know ; and ho had resolved to be very good and very 
delicate, and to take the earliest opportunity of showing 
that he considered himself in the wrong, and then he m(!ant 
to be so gi’ateful for Gcorgiana’s kindness. It even crossed 
his miml (and you, who do not believe it, may laugh if you 
like, hut you have never been in his place) that at some 
crisis of the dialogue she might burst into tears upon the 
left lapel of his surtout, — ^the left, because he had settled 
where he would sit, and therefore that side would be her 
natural place ; and so he removed an elegant little flower, 
which ho had pinned into a button-hole on that side, to the 
other, in order that it might not bo in the way. He was not 
a p*oat artist then ; but a great artist is known in trifles, 
saith the wisdom of the sago. 

I propose to draw a veil once more over a distressing . 
interview. In the first place, Qeorgiana received him with 
perfect coolness ; in the next, she showed him no kind- 
ness whatever; in the third, she did not shed one single 
tear. As for her head coming near the lapel of his coat, the 
nearest approach she made to touching him was the coldest 
surrender of her fingers to his hand when he entered ; and 
when ho left, she managed to have her hands full of some- 
thihg,---an album, or some such device, — which prevented 
her doing more than bow him out. All that passed between 
them might “ have been proclaimed at Charing Cross,” and 
would have excited about as much attention as the last 
Chartist insurrection in that locality. Nay, Herbert could 
not even succeed iii occupying the seat in which he had ima- 
gined himself pouring out his penitence ; he could not do so 
for the very simple reason that it was occupied, when he cam© 
and when he left, by Charles Llewellyn of the Fusiliers. 


CIjc llatiffiiul lllagiipuc. 

[The Editors of tho Nationai. ]\Ia(}A7.inis cannot return imavallabio 
I’aptM’s, cxcopt in cases where It may seem desirable to conimunicato 
Avith tho Avriters.] 


Wk liJive lately declared war against Persia, and there is a 
natural desire on the part of the public to know what it is 
all about. To say sim])ly that it is about Herat would be to 
impart a mere grain of information. To add that wc declare 
war against the Shah of Persia (Sophy our grandmothers 
would have styled him) because ho sent an army against 
Herat, and sat dow'n before it, and laid siege to it, and took 
it, in violation of a solemn promise made to Sir Justin Shiel 
in 1853, would be only to give a kind of technical descrip- 
tion of the formal cause of war. What and where is Herat, 
that its destiny should in the least concern us ? Nor are wo 
much advanced in knowledge when wc leai*n that Herat is 
a strong place, lying between Persia and Affghanistan; that 
it has for years been in a state of semi-indepcndcncc, both 
of the barbarian who rules at Teheran, and the barbarian 
who rules at Cabool ; but that both tho ruler of the Persian 
people and the chief of tho Affghan tribes covet tiic posses- 
sion of Herat. Wliat is that to us ? WJiy should wo prick 
up our ears because a town in Central Asia is intrig^d and 
fought for by the greedy Persian and tho savage Affglmn ? 
Take a step further. East of the frontier of tho savage 
Affghan is the niiglity empire ruled by a handful of more or 
less cultivated Britons. North-west of the frontier of the 
greedy Persian are tho frrintiers of a country ruled by the 
more or loss cultivated Kussians. Herat lies between Persia 
and Affghanistan ; but Affghanistan and Persia lie between 
Bussia on. the Araxos, the Caspian, and the Attruok, And 
England on the Indus. If you were a Bussian Alexander, 
gentle reader, and wanted to invade India, you would march 
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through Persia to Herat, and from Herat through Affghan- 
istau to the l^nijaub. AYe are, therefore, in connection with 
Hussia not only by tlio Baltic and the Black Sea. By those 
lines we go to her. If she doeiro to touoh us, since she cannot 
do it hy sea and must do it by land, her route lies through 
Herat. Thef'O is a direct line to the Indus from AfoseotV ; 
tints, hy tho Volga and the Caspian to Asterahad, and fhcnco 
llirough Herat and Cabool ; and in tins itinerary Herat is 
not the least important stage, especially for an army on tho 
inarch. It is a resting-place ; it might be made ;i defiot, in 
fact a military caravanserai — tho half-way house for an 
army invading India A'om the norlh-west. Herat is called 
the “pearl of tho world” by th(’. Oricaitals. It is in reality a 
iiltby place ; but it is encircled by a luxiiviant girdle of veg(^- 
tation, ami it owes ils importance to the remarkable fertility 
of the snrronmling soil, and tho fhjslnn'ss of its oa.ses. 

'^The bi-ead vallov/* says a recent wHtcr on Teraia, through 
which Uio river Henrud nows— -whoso waters arc absorbed by 
tho sands of the Purcmnau desert without one drop rotiohing 
tho Roa--is covGinid with tho most lovely fruit and llowor gar- 
dens, vineyards, fields of grain, groves of liooch, and rillagos; 
whilst crystal springs nna baboliug fountains rise out of tho 
verdant soil. In tho opinion of tho Oi iontals, tho waters of this 
va’loy surpass in purity, coolness, and refreshing <iuaUtlcs, all 
tlie other springs of Asia, except Ing those of Cnshtnol'o. Tho 
climate is tompbralo, and only such kind of fruit thrives there 
as i.s indigenous in tho cooler Roues, Tho palm and tho sugar- 
cane, tho orange and lemon groves of a warnuir clime, arc com- 
pletely wautingt .... The great high-road IVoin Pemia thixiugh 
Herat, Canduhar, ChuRUco, to Cabool, extends a dlstaUco of 
oighly-fivo geographical niihs, and oll'era no whei’O any diffi- 
culLies to an army. A caravan iravcmos tho distanco from 
Herat to Cabool in from iblrty to forty days, and a Iwdy of u’oll- 
inountod riders can, by forced marciib.s, do it in eleven days.” 

Perhaps it is not now (juile so iiniidelligiblo why we 
should lake an interest in Herat, But wo are still on tliJc 
surface of things. To eoino .-it tho real iTasoil ofonrinter- 
foreuc(i we must go deeper. AYo lunsf. uiuhT.stand why Eng- 
land i.s not eionttnit Unit Persia should bold the lay of the 
goto tlnil. bars the road to British lndi;i. Tho reason is very 
siinide. Eroin llie days of Peter the ( Ireat, Kussia has, J.anu.s- 
like, looked as stedfastly eurd.ward Avith one face as kIk^ has 
looked westward until the other. In the days of Peti.T the 
Great, IvU.ssian ships took poss<\ssion of the Ga.spi.an, and 
Pussian troops occupied posts in the niaritinie jirovinces of 
Persijv But when Nadir Sluili apjieared on the scmiC, he 
ch ared IVrsia of her eueiuies wn’th a word ; .and it remained 
for the Biup('ror Nieli(da.s to est.-ihlisli Kussia .solidly south 
of the CamaiHus, to se.eure her suja'cniaey (ui the Casjii.an, 
and to carry lun* frontier to tlio river Araxes. That astute 
emperor .showed a “ luoderatiou” in the hour of victory 
similar to that lie .showed a little later in rog.ard to Turkey ; 
he gave up proviiK'es, hut he retained important and eoni- 
mtindiiig positions. After the peace of 182S, l^cr.sia — and 
ho knew it — was at his mercy. There are only two obsta- 
cles that hinder Kussia from marehing to the Pcr.sian Gulf 
and the Medihuraneau, says Baron Iluxtliansen, — “England, 
and the mount aimsw.s of the (Caucasus.” That sentence 
explaims the moderation of Nicholas. Ifc did not wish to 
alarm Engdaiul hy taking too much, and ex])osing too fla- 
grantly tho hold he had on Persia. He aimed at obtaining 
a character f(»r moderation, and lio hit his mark ; hut ho 
had nevortlielos.s firmly’^ c.stal)li.shrd a moral v.h well as phy- 
.sioal suprornaty atlVheran; and knowing th.at he was more 
dreaded than the English, he rather reserved than used hi.s 
power, AVhen Sir John Malcolm was at Kheims, in 1825, | 
Soult told him that when Napoleon marched against llus.sig, 
“it was still England that was his object: and all moans 
that Bussia could furnish, had that expedition succeeded, 
woijld have been turned against India.” -^And we may .say, 
that when Nidiolas marched against Persia, England was 
his ohjeet, and that all the resources his conquests furnished 
were inlqndcd to bo used against India. But llussian policy 
is inoro wily than that of Napoleon. B.us.sia can afToixl to 
wait, heeauso she is not a man, but ’a system. At any fa- 
vourable moment, llussia could compel Persia to her view's, 


cither openly or secretly ; and when she docs so she will 
use the resources of Persia against India. Thus llussia 
might instigate Persia to provoke a war with England, and 
then, AS Olrcumstancc.s dictate, she might either stop in to, 
mediate, or, without coming to blows with England, she 
might occiqiy what she covets gi-catly, — tho province of 
Asterahad, with its fine bay on the Caspian ; and having 
once got possession, keep possession. 

The reader may think that wc have wandered from tho 
point. Nothing of tho sort. Our solo interest in the fate of 
Herat arises from tho wi^akncss of Persia. If Persia ptu- 
manently hold Herat, St. Petershurg w*oukl ho virtually at 
the gate of India. The Kusslan agent who accompanied 
tho Persian cxpediliou to Herat in 18J1R, told the AlTghan 
Ameer, Host Mahomed, that his master wanted to iruikti a 
“road to tho English.” It i.s not meiuly the indirect pos- 
session of Herat hy a power able to control the destinies of 
Persia fliafe Wo have to dread ; the danger to England would 
lie in allowing this fine province to lapse info the hand.s of 
a pow'cr like Bussia, so unserupnlous, so able in intrlguo, 
so capahlo of exciting disunbcliou in India, and making 
Herat the hcad-quarlers of tho disafTected. 

In making -war against Persia “about Herat” wg are 
i-call)' making war agaimst Bussia. This raises very huge 
questions. More than one modern political scor has fixed 
on Persia as tho theaire’wdu'rein the otily iAvo great powun-s 
in Central Asia — llussia and ICngland — wall fight for su- 
prcin.acy. It is the interest of both to defer the deadly 
drama as long as jio.ssihle. It is onr interest especially lo 
avoid any combat with Bussia on the plains of Central Asia ; 
it is clearly her intcro.st to attract ns thither ; and for this 
rca.sou it is that she exeitcA Per.sia to the committal ofnet.s 
that cannot fail to draw forth the hostility of England; 
whereby Bussia serves tw'o pnrposi^s, — she wealuuis I’er.sia., 
and embroils her -with her truest *fri end, England. AVe are 
thus placed in Iho false position of destroying tliat very 
jjtnver whose “independence and respectability,” to use Ibo 
words ofSir.lobn Alaleolm, sound policy dictates that w'e 
.should uphold. By their blnnders in dealing with Persia, 
British statesmen have thus, unwillingly and uinvittingly, 
played into tho hand of Bnssia. Happily it is not given to 
mortals lo foi'e.sec the fntui o ; hut clearly, -whctljor ■war 
ho or be not the bi'ginningof a great struggle, England must 
lireparc one day to meet the Muscovite, perhaps on the 
Indus, unless he can he crijqiled liy a (afal blow nearer 
homo ; nulcss, for instance, Poland Avere revived, and Scan- 
dinavia reconstituted. 



QUI HY? 

IJv TIIK AUTllOU OF “ A SUB.\LTERN’8 8T<)11V.” 


AVnAT, in tho name of goodness, is tb(^ meaning of Qui hy ? 
Ts it the title of a book, like J)red; or of a new perfume, like 
Erangipanni ? Docs it mc;.n soiuctliing to eat, or is it tho 
eecontric signature of some disconsolate individual adver- 
tising in the second coluinn of the TwiCfi ? Is it Hebrew, 
Bussiaii, or High .Dutch? Not to tax tho inquisitive powers 
of the reader any farther, it is neither; it is Ilindoo.stanec, 
and means in Uio vernacular, “, Who' waits?” 

To a mail constitutionally lazy, India is a paradise of 
passive enjoyment, and his thatched bungalow' becomes a 
pciTcct Oastlo of Indolence. If, on tbc other hand, he is na- 
turally brisk and bustling, he soon puccumba lo the force of 
circumstance.^ ; his sturdy resolutions to battle against tho 
enervating influences that surrotind him gradually melt like 
snow before the heat of the elimato; and prudently acting 
on tho principle of doing at Borne as the other inhabitants 
of tho Eternal City, he conforms like a sensible man to the 
customs of tho eoiintry, in which he is an exotic> and sut- ^ 
sides into the helpless stale of dependence natural to hiS 
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position os a native of the temperate zone transplanted to 
the tropics. 

Laziness, like other had habits, is easily acquired ; and 
the Eiiglishnian in India need never do any thing for him- 
self but eat, drink, and sleep. Has ho dropped a book, does 
he want his legs lifted on to a chair, or a handkerchief drawn 
from his pocket, or a fly frightened off his nose, — ^lio has only 
to drawl out in languid Hindoostaneo the exclamation that 
f«)rms the title of this article, and, before the words have 
ceased tp echo in his lofty apartment, a snow-clad slave 
glides silently in from the ventnda, and raises the prostrate 
volume, places the weary limbs in a recumbent position, 
draws forth tlic cambric mouchoir^ drives away tlic offending 
insect, and vanishes as silcntl}’^ as he came, without causing 
the Great Mogul, his master, more j)hyBical exertion timn 
the expenditure of the necessary amount of breath to make 
his sublimity’s requirements known. 

AVe are not sufficiently conversant wdth the domestic 
habits of tlie English aristocracy to speak with any certainty 
on the subject, hut wo imagine that a noble duk(! in this 
country generally shaves himself, and that even the prime 
minister of Engl.and ])uUs on Ins own AVcllingtons. They 
manage these things better in India. If the Grand Signior, 
rolling comfortably on a sofa in slippered dishabille, wishes 
to “cat the air,” he signifies liis sovereign will and plea- 
sure to his retainers. One dusky vassal tenderly seizes the 
sahib’s right foot, another softly takes pos.scssion of his left, 
and before his liighncss can utter the name of that ni3"thical 
personagtJ, Jack Itobinson, be is booted, and spurred if ne- 
cessary, without HO much as moving a little linger in the 
transaction, or even t.aking his eyes from the book lie is 
reading. 

As for shaving, a panting Anglo-Indian possesses neither 
moral nor physical energy sufficient for sucli a fatiguing oper- 
ation. An “ aiSiist in hair” is introduced, who prostrates 
liimself before bis excellency, seizes him respeeifully by 
the nose, and in half-a-minuto leave.'} him with chin “ new 
reaped,” and “ showing like stubblo-land at harvest-home.” 

Bell-hanging is still in its infancy in this luxurious but 
semi-oivilised country; and shouting “ Qui JiyV”is such a 
recognised substitute for the English custom of “ touching 
the hell,” that the term, as every body knows, or as every 
body ought to know, Avlicn we can get from Southampton 
to Bombay in a montl^ has become the gmerie nom de guerre 
for SLieh of the Company’s servantj? as arc doomed for their 
sins to vegetate in that jiart of its dominions where the ex- 
pression is made use of, viz. Bengal, the north-west pro- 
vinces, the Tunjaub, and I suppose CasUmen;, when we can 
discover some plausible pretext for taking possession of it. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated in such niattci's, wc may 
as well say that those vegetahlea which flourish at Madras 
are called Mulls — not in the Eton or Caledonian sense, as 
failures or sniifflxixcs — hut from tlieir, we must confess, 
very pardonable partiality for iniillagatawny soup, in the 
artistic concoction of which savoury and stimulating com- 
pouxid they* are unrivalled; while their brethren on the 
Bombay side rejoice in the sobriquet of “Duck” — not of 
the web-footed species so pleasantly associated in our ima- 
gination with green peas, — ‘Uor is the expression used as a 
term of endearment, as applied by a young lady to her bon- 
nol, — but from a glutinous abomination of a fisb-liko nature, 
higlily csteeiiMjd as a delicacy by gourmands in that part of 
the peninsula, and called a Bombay duck; which, when dried, 
grilled, and taken in connection with bread-and-butter, eats 
uncommonly “short,” and has very much tlio flavour of 
burnt quills. 

But leaving the Ducks and Mulls to enjoy their fish and 
soups by themselves, lot us return to the Qui hys, who lead 
a much more luxurious life, in some respects, than their fel- 
low-exiles in the other presidencies. The poorest subaltern 
in Bengal is obliged to keep on his establishment nearly a 
dozen servants ; whereas in Madras or Bombay half that 
number would bo sufficient. Bach dg*n/eintio has his own 
peculiar doimrtment— ho runs, as it wete, in a groove, and | 


I no inducement will persuade him to undertake a duty out 
I of his own particular line. The man who pulls on your 
socks udll refuse to hand you a cup of tea; and thel'avbcr 
who cuts your hair considers it infm dig. to sweep away the 
locks he has severed. Ijuckily fur the subaltern, wage.s arc 
low, and his own pay high ; so that he can afibrd to live like 
a gentleman, and support a small army of retainers hesidt's, 
all of whom, in their respective grooves, arc obedient to his 
slightest nod, when Bummoued to his presence by the ma- 
gical incantation “Qui by?” AVo propose to pas.s before 
the reader a scries of pcii-and-iuk sketclic.s, illuslratiug t!ie 
various functionaries that will he necessar}" to ininisler to 
their comforts, should tlieir “ kisimit,” or fate, ever load 
them to heeomo sojourners in any of the northern provinces 
of Jlindostaii. 

The first doine.stic, ladies and gentlemen, that I shall 
bring to your notice i.s the hearer or vahU. His name is 
usually Gopant, or some other appellation of the azure- 
coloured Krishna; a deity celebrated in Hindoo mythology 
for bis performance on the flute, and a fondness for prac- 
tical jokes. The bearer is of good caste, and acts as your 
general major domo and confidential servant. Observe his 
clean and respect able appearance, and his lithe and bony 
figure. Tbei’c is not an ounce of surplus flesh about him; 
and his legs are ■what Punch calls capital ones for top-boots: 
the Asiatic servant, who is u strict vegetarian, not be.ing 
remarkable for tluMvondrous convexity of calf that so highly 
distinguishes the beef-fiMl British flunkey. 

He is dressed in a light .and airy costume, consisting of a 
white linen jacket open at the breast, and a salmoii-coloured 
“ dhotce,” that falls in elegant festoons from the waist to the 
knee, and is a kind of compvoini.yc between the flowing jict- 
ticoat of the Highlander and the baggy garments worn by 
the Freneh Zouavii. Ilis turban is composed of innumerahlo 
folds of a white material artfully entwined, and when lie 
goes out shopping in the bazaar, he puts his fiuit into a pair 
of clumsy canot'S that make his polished mahogany leg.s 
look thinner tliau ever. In the hon.so he is always bare- 
footed, taking off Ins shoes on entering a room as "we do our 
Iiais, and stealing about as noiselessly as a cat. 

In a country wlioro ilui currency is silver, and the weight 
of a shirt-collar an infliction, the European constitution is 
not equal to tlie fatigue of carrying a purse ; so the bearer 
becomes your hanker, and takes charge of the bag of rupees 
that constitutes your monthly “ tiilliip.” He pays all your 
hills, taking care to levy a recognised black mail, called 
“ dnstorco,” from each ereditov, and renders an account of 
his Btew\ard8hip daily, if required. It is his duty to look 
after your wanlrobc, and sec that the necessary darning and 
fine-drawing is performed by your tailor. This fact may in 
some measure actiount for the comparatively small number 
of married men to he found in the country. Hoar it, ye laun- 
dresses qf England, the Indian bachelor never knows what 
it is to be witliout a shirt-button ! He is spared that fruit- 
ful source of misery that dHves so many Imttonless Bene- 
dicts at home to run in sheer desperation into the boiuls of 
matrimony, as a kind of haven of refuge from the tortures 
inflicted upon them by remorseless washerwomen. In the 
matter of shirt-buttons, the most affectionate wife could not 
^bo more sedulously attentive than the careful Gopaub. Each 
article of clothing constantly undergoes a rigorous scru tiny, 
and no incipient hole or micro.scopic fracture has the .slight- 
est chance of escaping his vigilant eye. 

Day and night ho is in the veranda, ready to minister 
to your slightest wisli ; and in times of sickness, Florence 
Nightingale herself could not bo a nioi’c gentle or light- 
handed nurse. His pay is sixteen shillings a month; and it 
is good policy to wink at any litllc perquisites he may hcl^ 
himself to as a in.attcr of right. If ho plunders you on prin- 
ciplo in a small way himseli; he takes very good care that 
no one ciso sh.all; and you ought to be glad to compound for 
the security of your goods and chattels on such vety liberal 
terms. He becomes, in fact, your insurance-office, and re- 
ceives as a premium all yowr old clotlics and boots. If you 
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only treat him well, he makes an honest, sober, and atten- 
tive servant ; and many an old Bengalee «t home, when he 
has to button his own boots, or pack his own portmanteau, 
would give a great deal to be able to shout “ Qui hy ?” and 
have it done by the slender-fingered black valet, whom he 
used formerly to thrash, and call “dog,’* “pig,” and the 
other expressive but unpoUte terms contained in the Hin- 
doostanee vocabulary of abuse. Imagine the astonishment of 
an English footman at being called “ tlio son of an owl,” and 
kicked out of the room because, in pulling off his -master’s 
boots, he had pressed somewhat too heavily on a pet corn ! 

Having given a full-length portrait — from turban to 
canoes — of the domestic who does for you externally, I shall 
next call your attention to the Khidmutgar, or butler, who 
attends to the numerous wants of your inner man. He is 
a Mussulman, and wears longhair and a beard, in contradis- 
tinction to the bearer, who is a Hindoo, and shaves every 
thing but the moustache and a kind of a scalp-lock on the 
lop of his head. He is dressed in loose trousers and a white 
dressing-gown, with a thick “comerbund,” or sash, round the 
waist. On his head he wears a linen pancake, made up in 
the bazaar. In large establishments there is a head khid- 
mutgar, who acts as caterer and housekeeper. He is called 
a Khausaman, and always possesses a flowing beard and a 
largo corporation; enjoying the latter distinction in common 
with chief butlers in all parts of the world. He is usuidly 
stricken in years ; and lines of silver in his capillary appen- 
dage give him a venerable and badger-like appearance. 
Under him are the common khidmutgars, who aspire, when 
they are sufficiently gray and short-winded, and he has suc- 
cumbed to years and corpulence, to occupy his proud po- 
sition. 

Chief of the culinary department is a Bawachce, usu- 
ally corrupted into “ bobbachee,” who, though not a khid- 
mutgar, ought to be of the same caste. Ho is what is called 
in England a “good plain cook;” the Indian cuisine being of 
the old-fashioned table-groaning description, and more re- 
markable for quantity than quality. The bill of fare is 
usually copied from the English carte; but there arc of 
course delicacies peculiar to the country, which, if they 
could be served up at Guildhall, would make an alderman’s 
eyes twinkle with delight. The expatriated Briton, how- 
ever, naturally sighs for the dishes of his youth ; and stale 
importations from the mother-country, far-fetched and high- 
priced, and all the more valued for being dear, occupy the 
post of honour on every Indian mahogany. On all state 
occasions, the principal dish in connection with turkey is 
an immense English ham, crumbling to pieces from old age, 
preceded by tasteless salmon, mashed into atoms during long 
years of travel and shaking in air-tight cases, and supported 
by bad imitations of oyster-patties, made out of patriarchal 
natives with largo beards, that were dragged from their 
beds some time in the reign of George III. and hermetically 
sealed up in tin canisters by the grandfathers of the present 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell. 

But I am wandering from my subject, and trespassing 
jn a department with which I have no business at present. 
To record the excellences of grain-fed mutton, roast kid, 
mango fish, kedgeree, Burdwan stews, jullans, kebobs, 
kooftas, and the rest of the queer-named but tempting dain- 
ties enjoyed by the Indian epicure, would fill a cookery- 
book, and require the enthusiastic pen of Monsieur Soyer to 
do them justice. I am writing of men, not dishes. Let me 
return to the bobbachee. 

If the above-mentioned illustrious chef were to travel to 
Bengal in search of professional novelty, or for the purpose 
of writing letters to the Times, describing the result of his 
researches in Oriental culinary science, he would be pro- 
fdbndly impressed with the primitive simplicity of the 
kitchen-range used by the native artists. He would also 
be a good deal horrified at the want of cleanliness so pain- 
fully apparent in a “bawachee khana;” and with visual and 
olfactory organs unpleasantly affected, would wish himself 
back again in the well-ordered kitchen of the Reform Club. 


We decline to penetrate fai'tbcr into the unsavoury mys* 
teries of an Indian cook-house, and the reader ought to 
thank ns for our forbearance. 

Where ignorance is bliss, *lis folly to bo wise 

and, as the greatest novelist of the day says, when lie liM 
got a couple of characters to a pathetic dead lock, “ wo will 
drop the curtain, if you please, upon tiuit scene.” 

In tlie same category, or “boiling,” but lower down, 
comes the Musalchee — literally a torch-bearcr, from mUsal, 
a flambeau — who washes the dishes, scours the saucepans, 
cleans the knives, and docs the rest of the dirty work that 
devolves in England upon Buttons or the scullery-maid. 
Ambition is of no colour or country ; and, as the plump and 
pimply page hopes some day to shed liis glittering jacket, 
and burst forth in all the glories of a livery-coat and plush 
breeches, so the grimy and semi-nudo musalchee looks anx- 
iously forward to that turn in the tide of his affairs that may 
lead him on to fortune, and permit him to assume the dress- 
ing-gown and pancake of the smart khidmutgar. 

In a bachelor’s manage this last-named official is a kind 
of scrvant-of-al 1-work, who unites in his own person all the 
responsible offices enumerated above ; and, considering that 
eating and drinking are the chief amusements in India, he 
may be said to fairly earn the four shillings a-wcek that 
constitute his wages. Like the hearer, he delights in high- 
sounding names, and is satisfied with nothing under Ilyder, 
a lion, or Meeza, a mogul. He has charge of your silver, if 
have any, — I am supposing the reader unmarried, — and 
takes care of your wine and beer ; of w'hich, as India is a 
thirsty country, you arc pretty sure to have a large stock. 
There is no fear of his helping himself, as ho has taken the 
pledge ; but, like other teetotalers, ho has a weakness for 
tea and sugar, to which, if you give him the chance, he will 
help himself as unsparingly as the landlady of a London 
lodging-house. 

If he speaks English, ho is sure to ho a rogue, and you 
lose in respectability what you gain in convenience. There 
cannot be a bettor standard of his honesty than the degree 
of proficiency he has attained in Anglo-Saxon. The former 
will he found to decrease in an inverse ratio as the latter 
approaches perfection ; and the better linguist the grcatcjr 
rascal may bo considered an axiom peculiarly applicable to 
native servants in general, and khi«lmutgars in particular. 
The reason of this is, that they h.ave in all probability picked 
up the accomplishment while in service as cook-boys to a 
Queen’s regiment, where, in mastering the idiomatic diffi- 
culties of our expressive language, they have also acquired 
the habits of drinking, swearing, and a few other little 
foibles that usually follow in the train of conquest and 
civilisation. Otherwise the khidmutgar is a respectable 
Mahometan, and a hard-working servant. His duty com- 
mences at daybreak. . Directly the morning-gun has thun- 
dered through the sleeping station the aggravating an- 
nouncement that it is time to get up, he makes his appear- 
ance at your bedside with the cup that cheers ; unless you 
are feverish — or foolish — enough to prefer the one that ine- 
briates, in which case bo supplies you with brandy and 
soda-water. Ho has then to get* ready your “chota hazareo,” 
or little breakfast, consisting of tea and toast, which, with 
a cheroot, you indulge in after your morning ride. This is 
a mere snack, an “ unconsidcred trifle,” that serves as an 
excuse for a little gossip in your veranda with and about 
your acquaintances. In a couple of hours he is called on to 
prepar.. a more substantial meal, comprising fish, flesh, fowl, 
and, if not good rod-herring, perhaps a tin of sardines, or a 
pot of strawberry-jam. By two, you are ready for “tiffin,” a 
dinner in all hut the n||ne ; and then the khidmutgar has to 
tuck up liis petticoats, and devote all his skill and energy to 
the preparation of his chef iV oeuvre, your “khana,” which 
makes its appearance seven o’clock. Should you happen to 
be invited out to the other end of the station, some three miles 
off, he girds up his loins, carefully wraps bis fulWress tur- 
ban in a handkerchief, that its glories may bo veiled from 
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vulgar eyes, and with a natty little cap stuck on the side of 
his head, like a dragoon’s, — for your khidmutgar is a bit of 
a dandy in his way, — ^trudges off to the bungalow of your 
entertainer; where, at the appointed hour, he appears behind 
your chair in a resplendent head-dress sparkling with gold, 
and ornamented in front with your crest cut in silver. 

Do you wish for some particular enMe f he dashes furi- 
ously into the middle of half-a-dozen of his sable brethren, 
who are already at deadly strife over the coveted side -dish ; 
and after a terrific combat, during which he, sotto voce, con- 
signs them all, individually and collectively, to perdition, 
he triumphantly brings the wished-for delicacy to your 
side, panting meanwhile with his exertions, and glowering 
savagely from his dusky eyes at his late antagonists in the 
fray. 

Are you athirst? he again plunges frantically into the 
furious mel^e — for there arc more servants than guests — 
and by main force wrenches the napkined bottle from some 
loss energetic attendant, casting at the same time the most 
cruel and unjust reflections on his opponent’s neai’est and 
dearest relatives, and victoriously replenishes your saucer- 
shaped glass with the creaming “ simkin,” which is the 
nearest approach to champagne his limited powers of pro- 
nunciation will admit of. Might is right on these festive 
occasions ; and the man with the most unscrupulous khid- 
miitgar is the best served at an Anglo-Indian dinner-table, 
particularly if it be at a mess where some thirty or forty sit 
down, and each officer has his own servant. When the im- 
petuous Hydcr has routed his adversaries, and all your 
wants, bibulous and otherwise, arc temporarily supplied, he 
subsides into a quiescent state, and stands motionless be- 
hind your chair, where, with arms folded, ho w-atchos the 
movements of your knife and fork with the most intense 
interest. If you are dining in bachelors’ society, as soon as 
the cloth is off the table he places your cheroot-case before 
you, and is seen no more. lie retires to the offices, where 
ho lights his own pipe, and, like other hcroe.s, flghts his 
battles of the dining-room over again. Exit llyder the Lion. 

Enter Dhoby. Washerwomen are unknown in India ; 
the duties of those tea — to say nothing of gin — clrinking 
females, who appear to live in pattens and black bonnets, 
stuck on their beads like hats, arc performed by men, but 
on a very different principle ; instead of being coaxed into 
cleanliness by the mo»al force of soap and hot-water, as ap- 
plied by a London laundress, linen articles in India have it 
well beaten into them by dint of a sound thrashing. School- 
boys may be improved by this process, but not shirts ; their 
delicate cambric constitutions arc utterly ruined by such 
rough treatment, and a short course of flagellation soon 
renders them totally transparent. The operation is per- 
fectly simple. A dhoby, or clothes-punishcr, starts ofl* to a 
neighbouring pond or river with a bundle of doomed haber- 
dashery on his back. On arriving at the water’s edge, he 
deliberately divests himself of the greater part of his ex- 
tremely limited costume, and wades to a convenient rock 
previously placed there with malice aforethought, carrying 
with him half-a-dozen of his master’s Eurekas. Ho then 
plunges the helpless garments into the water, and giving 
thorn a preliminary swing round his head, brings them down 
with all nis force on the rock, uttering with the blow a 
noise like a paviour, only more vindictive, and sending 
showers of buttons flying about that fall into the water 
like rain. Should no suitable stone be at hand, a wooden 
stool is substituted, which answers his fell purpose equally 
well. It is quite heart-rending to see a row of these ruthless 
barbarians ranged in front of their altars on the banks of a 
river, immolating whole hecatombs of calico and fine linen, 
and hoar them grunting like so g^yiy pigs, as if with joy 
at the hayoc they are causing. T®e result may be ima- 
gined. In putting on a nearly new shirt your hand goes 
through the hack instead of into the sleeve, and yonr collars 
speedily assume that spiky saw-like edge which produces 
such an agreeable rawness about the -exquisitely sensitive 
* region termed by ornithologists the lower mandible. Oonsi- 




dering, however, the drawerfuls of clean “ things ” emptied 
by a dissolving “ Qui hy ?” in the course of the day, he can- 
not grumble at the half-a-crown a week which, as dhohy’s 
wages, constitutes the only item of his washing-bill ; but it 
may be easily supposed by thrifty British matrons that this 
castigatory system of cleanliness is any thing but econo- 
mical, to say nothing of the wear and tear of temper at see- 
ing one’s stock of linen growing small by degrees and pro- 
vokingly less under the vigorous thwacks of a muscular 
washerman. Ladies, I believe, establish a private laundry 
at home, under the superintendence of a female servant ; as 
the flimsy articles used in their toilette, if subjected to the 
tender mercies of the dhoby, would be annihilated at one 
blow, and never bo seen again. 

As in the case of a railway accident a surgeon is always 
sent for to mend and patch up the fractured heads and 
limbs of the unfortunate passengers, so in an Indian esta- 
blishment it becomes necessary to keep a Dherzy, or tailor, 
for the purpose of repairing the ravages made in your ward- 
robe by the necessary evil we have just* described. This 
official, who may be recognised by his red turban, assumes 
the same uncomfortable cross-legged position on the floor 
as members of the fraternity in England do on their shop- 
boards ; and what with making and mending gentlemen’s 
coats, ladies’ dresses, and children’s frocks, the family tailor 
has plenty to do. Selfish bachelors, who have only to “ find 
themselves,” and know not the joys of millinery and baby- 
linen, employ a dherzy by the day or job ; but in the ve- 
randa of the married man he is a fixture. 

Proceeding with our list, we next come to the Bhecstee, 
or water-carrier, whoso name, literally “ bihisbtoe,” though 
possessing any thing but a heavenly sound to English ears, 
signifies in bis own language an inhabitant of paradise, 
from hihisht, licavcu ; and certainly, in a land where water 
may be considered the staff of life, the dispenser of it be- 
comes in some measure a ministering angel. 

The greatest luxury a man can enjoy in India is a bath ; 
and hydropathy, to ,a certain extent, and minus the wet 
sheets, is one of the most cherished institutions of the coun- 
try. High and low, rich and poor, white, black, and copper- 
colourcd, are continually dabbling in cold water. With tlio 
respectable native, the daily ablution, or “ goosul,” is a re- 
ligions observance ; to the European it acts as a kind of 
spur. It gives new life to the tired soldier after a dusty 
march or broiling field-day, and enables the fagged civilian 
to get through his daily drudgery in the reeking atmo- 
sphere of a crowded court-house. The Company’s work 
would be but badly done, and its rule cease to be ascendant 
in Hindostan, if its numerous servants were not wound up 
and kept going by the electric shock communicated morn- 
ing and evening to their jaded systems through the instru- 
mentality of the bhcestcc, who pursues his angelic voca- 
tion for the small sum of foufpence a-day. 

By a people who carry wheelbarrows on their heads, a 
pump is, of course, an uiiapprcciatedinvention ; and all water 
is drawn by the hand, or a cumbrous arrangement of ropes, 
bullocks, wooden wheels, and earthen pots, imported from 
Persia about the time of Alexander the Great, which creaks 
and groans in the same feeble and melancholy way it did 
in the days of that greedy conquerer. When full, the “mud- 
buck,” or skin, in which the bhecstee carries his precious 
load, has the appoaraxice of a fat sheep that has been de- 
prived of its head, legs, and tail, and tanned whole, without 
the wool. In this state of dropsical extension it is by no 
means an easy burden ; and the dark-skinned Aquarius may 
bo seen at all hours of the day, toiling from the well to the 
house, with his back at a right angle to the rest of ms body, 
and his skinny legs, like black tobacco-pipes, apparently m 
momentary danger of snapping with the weight of his load. 
In addition to the duty of keeping his master’s tub con- 
stantly replenished, he has to satisfy the incessant culinary 
demands of the bobbachee, and is at the beck and call of 
any member of the household requiring aquatic re&eBh- 
ment, internally or otherwise. 
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On a niafoli h© become* a kind of peripatetic douche- 
bath, ' A small hathing-tent is pitched, and the sahib takes 
bis seat on a low stool. The bheestee, standing over him, 
loosens the mouth of his skin just where tho head of the 
sheep has been out off, and tho whole contents of the “mud- 
buck” pour in a delicious shower over the couchant figure 
of his half-drowned lord and master. 

Tho water-carrier is a follower of Mahomet, and his badge 
of oftlco is a red apron. 

Tho lowest menial in the domestic senlo is the Mehtur, 
or .sweeper, wlio acts as seavenger-iu-ordinary to the csta- 
Idishinent, assisted in hi.s dutic.s tlogs, kit(^s, crows, and 
jackals, lie is a man superior to all conventional distinc- 
tions of caste or cliaract<'r, who will eat any thing and stick 
at nothing. Jt is his duty to feed and exercise any dogs you 
may koop; and it is a good plan to .see them eat their food 
every day, as otlicrv/ise tho mehtur will in all probability 
coijvert it to Jiis own use. In the native world ho i.s con- 
sidered a i^ariah ; and he has a villanous hang-dog cast of 
eountenance that enables liim to look the character com- 
]>lettdy. If any article is missed from tho house, in nine 
cases out often it may ho traced to the mehtur; and he is 
so ojiprcssed -with a semio of Ids own unworthincss, that at 
the approach of his master he sliidis abashed hcdiind a tree, 
or round a corner, that his lordship’s eyes may not he pol- 
luted by the sight of such an outcast. As he is not hy any 
moans an interesting individual, we will not dwell upon his 
character. 

“ No one, however,” says Longfellow, “ is so accursed hy 
fate, hut some heart respomls unto his own;” in ^noof of 
which, the swoejier is usually a married man, and i.s doubt- 
less considcuvd l>y tho sable partner of his hopes and fi'-ars 
a model of conjugal affection and propriety. lli.s annual 
income is soinetlung under five pounds ; upon wdneh, and 
broken moat, ho brings up a large brood of dusky little 
mehturs. 

Leaving the house, we got to tho stable. Every body in 
India kcop.s a honsc, and each aiiininl requires two men to 
wait upon him — a Syce, or gi’oom ; and a gTass-cutter, whose 
name, Huj)posed to bo expressive of his vocation, is a pleas- 
ing fiction that leads one to iinagirio there are such things as 
meadows and green grass in India. Delusive hope! Every 
thing, except the corn and ])addy fichlH, is drab, drab, drab 
— as Jetty Trclfz used to sing, or somctliing like it. The 
so-called |yras,v-culter, armed witli a short spud, starts at 
sunrise for a neighbouring jungle, i.s away all day; and the 
result of his labour, which ho brings back in the even- 
ing, is a bundle of dried root», smdi as a gardener at home 
might ama.ss in a day’.s weeding of his gravel-walks. This 
is given to the horse, more with a view of amusing him than 
any thing else, a,s none but a quadruped with green spec- 
tacles, or a liv(dy imagination, could ever mi.stakc fm’ a heap 
of juicy grass tin; collection of green specimens before him. 

I llis pvinci])al food, in tho absence of oats, is grain soaked in 

' water, of which he gets three or four feeds u-flay. Tins grain 

is a kind of pulse, or vetch, closely allied, we helic.vc, to that 
miraculous prolong(u* of human life known in England as 
► Revalcnta Arabiea, except tliat it gi-ows in fields the same 
as wheat, and not on trees like coeoa-nuts, a.s represented 
in tho pictorial advertisements of that miraimlous panacea. 
Of its beneficial cfiects on the health and digestion of Ara- 
bian and country-bred horses there can be no manner of 
doubt; and the philanthropic Dr, .Dii Barry is perfectly at 
liberty to place this grateful ackiiowlcdgincnt of its merits 
by the side of tho eloquent testimonials of Lord Stuart de 
Dccios and Maria Jolly, 

Walking is an exorcise never dreamt of by a Qui hy; and 
the syee must hold himself in readiness at all hours of the 
day W night to put a saddle on a horse, or bring tho buggy 
to the door at a moment’s notice, if his excellency only 
wishes to go a hundred yards. Ho has then to run along- 
side, heedless of pace or distance, so as to be ready to bold 
tlift horse on his master’s arriving at bis destination. On 
j|jhg Journeys, ho is sometimes allowed, us a great treat, to 


sit for a minute or two on tho step of the buggy. Though 
deficient in the commodity called in an English stable “ el- 
bow-grease,” tho syee is an attentive groom, and becomes 
much attached to tho animal intrusted to his charge, 

Tho value of shade and flowers in India can be easily 
imagined, and it is tho object of every one’s ambition to 
possess a garden, For this purpose a “ Molly,” or gardener, is 
necessary, who.so bu.siness is to provide a basketful of flow* 
ers, fruit, and vegetables every morning. This is called a 
“dolly,” and is always sent into the house for tho Sahib’s 
or Mem Sahib’s inspection, that they may fea.st their eyes 
upon sometliing cool and pleasant. Some people who liavo 
no garden keep a gardener, which, owing to a kind of free- 
masonry in the craft, answers tho purpose eciually well, if 
not better, as, it is a remarkable fact, they alway.s have better 
bouquets and more deliciou,s vegetables than their neigh- 
bours. The plan, however, can hardly be recommended on 
the score of honc.sty. 

The rest of the servants do not need particular descrip- 
tion, and may bo “ kiiockt d down ” in one lot. On the 
march a Klnss(H5 is necessary, who pitches your tent and 
makfs himsifif generally useful. During tho hot season you 
must engage a gang of coolies, whose duty is to keep your 
punkah going day and night. Should you go to tho hills, 
as of cour.se you will whenever you can, you will wank 
seven or eight Pharees, or hill-men, to cut wood for you and 
carry your wife, if you’ve got one, in a kind of arm-chair 
slung upon poles, called a “ jompou.” 

The only domestic we have omitted to notice i.s the 
Ayah. Being unfortunately of tho rougher sex, and single, 
wo cannot speak from cxi)erience of her professional ablli- 
tic.s ; but slio has tho rejuitaiiou of being a clever handmaid 
and aficctioiiato nurso. In lu'r latter capacity, slits exercises 
no sort of authority over the children in her charge, and 
teatdics them a number of bad luibits that no amount of 
education in England will entirely eradicate. Her perfional 
aiq>carancc is any thing but prtqiosHcssmg. In complexion, 
it is iiccdK;.ss to s;iy, she is a brunette of the darkest descrip- 
tion. Her liair is course and her teeth rod. ’I’lic latter at- 
traction sluj owes to an unpleasant custom she indulges in 
of chewing betel-iiiit. She is fond of silver ornaments, and 
we.ar.s th(*m in her ears, and on her fingers, thumbs, toes, 
Avri.sts, ankles, in fact, every where except her nose. Slio 
is .always dressed in white and flowing garments, whii;h, 
from jicr habit of continually squatting on the ground, have 
usually a dirty dr.agglc-lail appearance. Her caste is gene- 
rally nothing to speak of, and taken altogether she is by no 
mean.s an estimable character. With this slight sketch of 
the liuliaii, lady’s-maid we close our 2 Dortfolio. J. H. L. 



YOUNG LADIES’ AYOBK. 


Not poiicliomanie, nor wool-work, or beaeUwoirk, or hroderie 
Anrflaise, or any of tho Imndrod-and^Jftio devices popular 
among “ young ladies,” wherewith to suck up tlic priceless 
time as it Hows by thorn, drop by drop, minute by minute, — 
of none of these do wo profess to treat. Neither would wo 
decry any of them. Appropriate and valuable in their way, 
to fill up the gaps, and ornament tho corners, in tho fair 
building of a woman’s daily life, they become trivial and ab- * 
surd only when used as tho cliiof fabrio in the construction 
of the edifice. Plaster and gilding are desirable constituent 
materials in arcliitccture ; but a house built entirely or 
principally thereof would bo but a craay and xuinpus dwell- 
ing, equally hazardous to live in and uncomely to behold. 
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“ Tlio young ladies** of wellto-do families form a class 
by themsolfcs among women. Like the lilies of dio field, 
they neither toil nor spin ; and wc may carry the analogy 
further still as regards their external array. No household 
cares oomo within their province ; they are exempt from 
most of those anxieties which beset orclinary^ lives ; and even 
the Common womanly duties of daughter sister come to 
them easily, smoothly, and pleasantly. Their “ education*’ 
finished, what have they to do? They rise in the morning ; 
they dally gracefully with tho two or tlu*eo hours onsuhig ; 
play over a now waltz; try a song; write two or three notes 
till it is time to assist their mamma to receive or to pay 
calls; drive out till dressing-time, &c. ; and after dinner, 
evening .ongagemonts fill up the round of daily duties.” 
Docs the conviction never strike them that a God-given life 
was meant for bettor giid higher tilings than all this ; that 
it is but a poor apprenticeship they are serving to the groat 
and sacred calling of woman — tlio refiner, the consoler, tho 
helper? Verily it is a proof of how much innate goodness 
and strength exist in woman, when wc see the many that 
issue from such a lifi^ as wo have described, on to the duties 
of wifehood and motherhood, and seem to acquire intuitively 
the needed fiirtitudo and patience, thoughtfulness and self- 
denial. But liow much trouble and failure, how much trial 
•’and vexation of spirit, might have been spared, if tho pre- 
vious education and way of life had been what they should 
have been, as all differing degrees and stages of life should 
be, — no mere indulgcifce of the present, but a preparation 
for a higher future ! 

Moreover, viewing the question from another side, there 
is so much work waiting to be done, needing workers, and 
crying aloud for them, that if wo could excuse the idlers 
among us their sin against themselves, wo should still find 
it hal'd to palliate their sins of omission against iheir fellow- 
creatures. How many poor children might bo led into the 
way of good, or at least rescued from the dark evil of ignor- 
ance, if all the unemployed ” young ladies” in London, for 
example, devoted two hours daily from their lavish store of 
time to teaching “one of these little ones!” Many a mother 
wlio would not suffi'.r licr children to go to a ragged school 
would gladly accept an offer of “ tciicliing” from such a 
source. And the manner of instruction, too, in many ways 
would be more individually valuable to each child so taught 
than tho commoner method. National and parish schools, 
grateful though we may be for them, rather extend ovm* 
large surfaces tlian plumb to great depths. “ Education,” in 
the true sense, is seldom perfectly cfiicacious in crowds. 
Ono iicrson’s care and thought will do most in ])roj)ortion, 
wlicn occasionally bestowed on a few, where there is time 
to individualise^ to become acquainted with each separate 
temperament and character, and to call into action botween 
teacher and pupil tho best and divincst aid of sympathy. 
With love and patience wc may do much among every 
class of God’s creatures ; but it is not too bold a thing to 
saj^ that with them wc may do all among little children. 

Now all young ladies love children. In siraplo right of 
their womanhood, indeed, they cannot do else. Let them, 
then, prove their love to ho no mere empty and frivolous 
matter of words and gestures, but something real and ear- 
nest enough to make them willing to try at least to do 
good to any reprosontativc of beautiful and holy Child- 
hood who miay como in their way, or to whom their influ- 
ence can roach. Many of us know instances, very good and 
pleasant to think of, where that which wo are suggesting is 
doing and has been doing ; where “ the young ladies’* have 
freely and gladly given a portion of their time to the task of 
teaching one or two poor children of their neighbourhood. 
They have battled bravely with tho difficulties that met 
them at the outset of their undertaking — (There are always 
difficulties to overcome in commencing a good work : they 
are as bracing breezes to strengthen and invigorate. Meet 
them as such.) — ^and they have quietly resisted many temp- 
tations to relinquish or to neglect tho ^ork they began. In 
return they receive many an unspoken bonison from lookers* 


on ; much simple affection, — shy and awkward perhaps in 
expression,,, biit npuo the less real, — from the children, and, 
better than all, the unconscious contentment and serenity 
of heart that only ooinos to those who, in some way other, 
labour not for themselves. 

Other wurk of tho same order, though differing as cir- 
owustauccs dillcr, will readily suggest itself to the .seeker. 
To visit the sick, read to the aged, perforui little serviecs 
for tho helpless, — .such small benefits as those you need by 
no means confine to “ poor poojde.” Among your own ae- 
quairitaiicc, siindy you know more than one invalid, not 
very rich perhaps *«itlicr in money or friends, to whom an 
occasional visit -would give gratification or comfort. Trii(‘, 
they may be “disagreeable,” sharp-tongued, gloomy, or un- 
interesting; but it i.s possible your sympathy might console, 
your liveliness might cliccr tlicm into something better. 
At least, consider that you pay many visifs for your own 
pleasure; will you not yield half-aii-hour occasionally, lioping 
to give pleasure to some ono else ? 

But this is only ono example of what may bo done. 
Look round jmii, willing to see, and you will find no lack of 
o})portiinities for rend(‘ring kiiidiies.s or help. Sometimes 
the occasion may bo close to you, even in your own hou.sts 
hold; sometimes you niaj’^ have to go “ out of your w'ay” to 
meet it. In any case, and for any contingency", be alert and 
ready. You have the best wealth — jdenty of lime at your 
disposal ; and it is but the will yvhicli is waiitiiig to turn 
that wealth into treasures, often more precious than those of 
gold or silver, inasmuch as they can be purchased with neither. 


A BATH IN EVERY HOUSE. 

Tun practice of bathing has existed from the earliest 
pi’obably from the creation of man. It is ono of those natural 
and healthy wants which barbarism and civilisation have 
both supplied, but in different ways. Before tlie influence of 
civilisation was felt, men were in the liabit of plunging into 
rivers, streams, i^ools — any place, in fact, whore water was 
to be found in sufllcient quantity. No idea at this time 
existed as to the erection of an apparatus by which they 
might regulate the tcm})crature to suit the hoaltli of the 
bather. There is every reason to believe tliat the discovery 
of hot springs led to heating water by .artificial moans, and 
to erecting suitaldo bniblings for tho accommodation of 
vi,«;ilors. W.arm baths were first known to the Asiatics. 
From Asia the custom was introduced by colonists into 
Greece and Italy. 

Homer mentions tlic use of warm baths in his lime, 
altliougli the bath in the house was not general even in the 
time of ITippocrate.s. During the early jieriod of the repub- 
lic, the Romans, after !i hard day’s labour, tbroyv lliemselvcs 
into the Tiber to rcTresli their wc-ary limbs ; tho luxury of 
vapour or liot-watev baths was not then known to them. A 
great change, however, took place towards the decline of the 
republic, when no gymnasia was considered complete with- 
out a bath being att.acbcd to it. For sjflendour* the batlis of 
the Romans greatly surpassed the ancient Greeks ; the grand- 
eur to bo observed in the ruins that remain, especially in 
tho.se of Titus, Paulus Aunilius, and Diocletian, arc tho best 
and most positive proofs of the luxury and magnificence of 
the Roman people. It is said that in Romo tiicrc were 8flG 
baths; but the use of baths was not confined to tho metro- 
polis, and they were to bo found in all tho towns of Italy. 

To trace the history of bathing through tho middle ages 
down, to the present time would take more space than wo 
can afford for tho subject, especially ns we wish this paper 
to bo of such a practical nature, that by adopting tho means 
pointed out, a bath might bo erected in every dwelling at a 
very insignificant cost. Our continental neigbbours are 
much boforo us in tho use and appliances of tho bath. 

“In England,” says Dr. Clarke, “baths are cbtisidored 
only as articles of luxury ; yet throughout the vast etnpire 
of Russia, through all IHnland, Lapland, Sweden, and Nor- 
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way, there is no cottage so poor, 
no hut so destitute, but it pos- 
sesses its vapour-bath; in which 
all its inhabitants, every Satur- 
day at least, and every day in 
cases of sickness, experience com- 
fort and salubrity.” After such 
testimony to the efficacy of the 
bath, we may use the words of 
Ohaucor, and write — 

. There is no more to say.” 

It should, then, we think, bo 
a necessary consideration with 
every architect * and builder to 
provide bathing accommodation 
in all new houses ; this, it is true, ^ 
is already done in the homes of 
the wealthy/ where every facility 
for hot and cold bathing is always 
provided. Why may not this bo 
done, at a less cost, for the mid- 
dle and humbler classes ? 

A batb-room could easily be built, connected with the 
cistern for supplying water to the house, or at least it might 
have a i>ipe leading from it to sup])ly cold-water. We would 
recommend the bath-room to be so arranged that a pipe from 
the ordinary boiler of the kiteben-range should provide it 
with hot- water \yhon required. The copper, usually fixed in 
tho bacjkdcitchen, might be made to answer the same pur- 
pose. 

In the dwellings of the poorer classes this could bo doue 
with ease, as shown in the accompanying plan, a is the 
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front-lutclicn, showing fireplace, with boiler and range, ii is 
the back-kitclien, showing the position of bath, which could 
be made of slate, find built of a suflicient height to enable 
its cover — a flap-lid — to serve as a table oi’ dresser on ordi- 
nary occasions. In many houses a small bath-room could 
bo constructed in the area, and supplied with water by the 
same means. If gas wore more generall}’- used, there would 
be even greater facility for practically carrying out the 
above suggestions. 

The cost of fitting-up, in either of the ways suggested, 
is so very insignificant when compared to the benefit con- 
ferred, that a small addition to the annual rent would be 
ample compensation to the builder. We are not, therefore, 
without hope that as civilisation advances, no house will be 
considered complete without the bath finding in it a “ local 
hiU)itation.” 


THE “SPOBTIVENESS*’ OF NATURE. 


Thosw who love their home, and have, in addition, a nice 
gardoji wlicrein to make observations on the wonders of 
Nature, never need be subjected to ennui. Every day, every 
hour, brings with it unceasing novelty, and adds largely to 
the stores of useful and pleasing knowledge. It is not they 
who have travelled furthest that have learnt the most. As- 
suredly not. 

It is in a private garden that the Sportiveness of Nature 


— the topic now before us — ^may 
bo most readily perceived. Un- 
changeable in her fundamental 
laws which rule the universe, yet 
in her creations and particular 
fancies who more variable and 
wbimsicaltlian she? Look at the 
vast number of Insects that flit 
before us, and come under our 
eye at every turn. How humor- 
ously and exquisitely they are 
painted I On some, wo ohseiwe an 
exact counterpart of the clouds 
of heaven ; on others are repre- 
sented flowing rivers, or the un- 
dulations of their waters. Num- 
bers she has armed with coats 
of glittering mail, which reflect 
a lustre like that of burnished 
metals ; in others, she playfully 
lights up the dazzling radiance 
of polished gems. Many are 
veined like beautiful marbles ; 
others have the semblance of a robe of the finest network 
thrown over them. The more minutely these “sports” are 
examined, the more numerous they are found to be, — the 
last ever handsomer than all that preceded. Nobody should 
be without a microscope. ^ 

Then how dearly Nature loves to sport among'the Flow- 
ers! If she had her own sweet will, hardly any two of them 
would be alike. Stocks, peas, wallflowers, pansies, — and bow 
many others? — can verify this.* And she courts tho bee, 
too, to aid her in these pretty vagaries. Her thighs covered 
with pollen, away she flies from flower to flower, fertilising 
in her progi'css no end of the oddest varieties. She is a 
fearful fbo to all experimental gardening, and takes inex- 
pressible delight in annoying the Cross-breeder whenever she 
has a chance. It is only by placing a covering of gauze 
over the “married” plants that the bcc can be excluded. 
Once admit her, and the progeny is no longer pure. Still, 
she is recognised as a very useful general fertilising agent. 

Nor does Nature fail occasionally to present us with 
something very curiously “ sportive” among tho Birds that 
visit our gardens. It is r^ot at all unusual, in summer, to 
see a bird near the window whose name we cannot pro- 
nounce, and whose plumage fairly puzzles us. His form is 
elegant, his carriage noble, and his beauty undeniable. All wo 
can do'is, to form a guess as to bis paternity and maternity. 
This is not always diflicult, as his voice generally resembles 
that of his sire. His wings, too, betray who was bis fqtber. 
The head and bill are indicative of the mother. These 
hybrids are usually very^arae. In the course of the sum- 
mer, I get many a vi.sit from them. They arc usually pro: 
duced l)y crosses between the siskin, greeiifmcli, chaffinch, 
bullfinch, yellow-hammer, and others. Tho song of these 
hybrids is very charming. 

A very fine living specimen of a rnulo or hybrid, — his 
father a goldfinch and his mother a greenfinch, — ^has just 
been sliov, ji to me by Hugh Hanly, Esq., of tho “ 1st Life 
Guards,” a great admirer of birds, and an ardent lover of 
nature. It is so hold a bird, and its characteristics are so 
fully developed, that I have asked permission to take a sketch 
of it, which is here annexed. 

It is a curiosity in every sense of fho word. It has a 
fine plumage, is strongly marked, remarkably tame, and a 
noble songster. There is an unusual richness in the voice, 
and it has a melodious whistle peculiai' to itself alone. It 
was bred wild in tho fields, and caught in a net. 

Nature, in the animal world, limits her sportiveness. She 
has good reasons for tliis. Mules do not reproduce. 

In tho insect world, she is less particular. Nor is she 
rigid in tho rules which sway the floral world. There is, 
however, a fixed limit ; and certain creatures suddenly die 
out, and become extinct. William Kidd* 
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CHAKLES LOUIS MtJLLElt. 

HIS LADY MACUfiTH (acT T. SCENE 1.). 

In the French school of pictorial art, the last traces of the 
grandiose but false school founded by Le Brun were swept 
away, along with the race of feeble painters by which it was 
represented, in the social hurricane of the great revolution 
at the close of the last century. In such times of mental 
convulsion, art has generally been represented by special 
organisations seemingly predestined to reanimate its prin- 
ciples, and, with the aid of marked and powerful genius, to 
give new defection to its course. At the epoch of the “ Re- 
formation,” we find Holbein and Luther born in the same 
generation ; and at the breaking-iip of the ancient monarchy 
of France, Louis David was found embodying in a school of 
painting established by the force of his individual geniins 
the p.sciulo-clas.sic ideas and forms which marked, even to 
official nomenclature, the establishment of the “Consulate.” 

• The school of art then developed, protected and fostered 
as it was by similar tendencies in those sections of the go- 
vernmental influences to which it looked for support, ab- 
sorbed every other during the imperial regime; or rather, 
perhaps, no other was tolerated; for the independent spirit 
of Prudhon took an almost opposite course ; but his works, 
which exhibit a grace and beauty of execution almost Cor- 
r<*giesque, were decried as barbarous returns to effete for- 
mulcB. They did not range with the taste set up as the 
imperial standard of excellence, with the requisite military 
precision of the epoch ; they were, in short, not in uniform. 

And so the school of David and his iltves endured through 
the whole imperial epoch, and part of that of the Restoration; 
its cold correctness, statuesque draperies, opaque and stony 
colouring, being, however, partially overcome by the pow'er 
and poetic treatment of Guerin, the more picturesque ele- 
ments infused into it by Gros, and the imagination and 
technical excellencies of Girodet. 

But its powers of expansion had reached their limit and 
the advent of a now school, termed “romantic,” ,as opposed 
to the classic, w'^as at hand, 'l^ho first appearance, in suc- 
cession, of the tvorks of Ingre.s, Delacroix, and Delarochc, 
created a kind of stupefaction among the critical and aca- 
demical po’svers then in the ascendant. They were astounded 
at the fearless adoption of medieval forms, the reckless' 
audacity of new methods of manipulation, and the novel 
and utterly’’ revolutionary treatment of colour and chiaro- 
scuro, And then broke forth the war-cry of Classicists and 
Jioinanticists, and a fierce struggle for supremacy com- 
menced. The new' school was, however, doomed to triumph. 

One critic, M. Thiers, then a writer in the Constiiutionnely 
had declared for it at once, on tlic appearance of Delacroix’s 
scene from Dante,* the work of a youth of nineteen; and 
such works as the same artist’s “ Massacre of Rcio,” which 
soon followed, and Delaroche’s “ Death of Elizabeth,” aided 
by the productions of others in the new school, such as tbo 
first battle-pieces of Horace Vcrnct, and the “Raft of the 
Medusa,” of the long-ncglectcd Ocricault, did the rest. 

* We have now to consider the works of ono of a younger 
race of artists, who, following in the main the steps of these 
great leaders, have recently achieved remarkable success in 
independeht, and to a certain extent original, styles. Among 
these, Charles Louis Muller stands pre-eminent. lie has 
succeeded in avoiding many of the ci'uditics of colour and 
general treatment obsorvahlo in the works of his immediate 
predecessors, — defects which are inseparable from the sud- 
den creation of a new and daring stylo. His works exhibit 
much of the rich transparency and gorgeous magnificence 
of colouring so rcmartable in the great schools of Rubens 
and Veronese ; and those effects are reproduced with all the 
technical excellence, appropriate expression, vigour, com- 
plexity of effects, and rich profusion of detail, which distin- 
guish the best examples of modern art In 1847, his *'La 
Rondc de Mai*’ attracted universal attention ; its fresh beauty 
t * Engraved in No. IX . of the KdHcnal MagaUne, 


of colour, auM sunny play of chiaroscuro, and the fascinating 
elegance of conception and execution in the female figures, 
were elements that at once stamped the work as “a success.” 
Muller, already favourably known, rose at once to a de- 
gree of eminence which was more than sustained by the 
appearance of his “Madness of Haid6e” in 1848| and his 
“liady Macbeth,!’ the sulgccfc of the present brief essay, i 
which was at once purchased for tlie national collection of 
living artists at the Luxembourg on its appearance in the 
annual exhibition of 184(). 

Like more than one gifted artist of the modem French 
school, Muller has seized the true spirit of Shakspere with 
gi^ater force and precision than the translators. The brush 
has been more successful than the pen in convoying to our 
neighbours a just idea of some gif the finest scenes o£our 
great dramatic poet. The attitude of remorse, — that racking 
remorse wdiich “murders sloop,” — was never more finely 
conceived than in the pose and expression of the chief 
figure. “ You see her eyes are open,” remarks the plij^sician. 
“Ay, hut the sense is shut,” replies ^he female attendant. j 
True, but the painter has given them an inner sight, that 
tortures their sense with a ghastl}^ picture, that will not ho 
blotted out any more than the fancied blood-stains on those 
pale hands. “ What ! will these hands never be clean ?” she 
mutters, as the white and delicate fingers, attenuated with 
unrest, clench each other in the delirium of the walking 
dream ; and the agony of that thought is dejjicted in the 
whole attitude and expression with a vigour and truthful- 
ness absolutely appalling. The figure of the physician, too, 
is finely' conceivetl; and is executed with a bold facility 
that recalls the touch of Vandyke, especially in the fine 
transparent colouring in the flesh tones. The action of the 
female attendnnt is, however, somewhat overstrained and 
theatrical; and the arbitrary, thougli eflective, play of light 
is ill accounted for. The capricious illumination of the hands 
and faces alone of the two secondary^figures cannot, in fact, 
proceed from the lamp placed on the balustrade, nor from 
the open casement — through 'which, as we remember, the 
night-sky is seen sparsely studded with stars-^unlcss, in- 
deed, wc suppose the moon to be shining bey'vn(i. tli'e limit 
of the picture, and lighting it through the same opening, 
in which case the tone of the colouring would he altogether 
false. 

Wo must also remark, as a grave defect in this age 
of arcliaiologic.'il research, and of general accuracy in detail^ 
that the costumes of the physician and the attendant are 
rather those of the age of Shaksp<)rc than that of the Scottish 
usurper Macbeth. 

Wc conclude with a few words on M. Muller’s master- 
piece, “ The Summons of the Last Victims of the Beign of 
Terror from the Prison St. Ijazarc.” In this vast picture, 
the truly nioiiumental dimensions of which far exceed any 
recent works of the English school, the individuality given 
to each of the dense crowd of figures,, many of them accurate 
portraits, is truly extraordinary ; and yet the general repose 
of cflect, which should always pervade a truly great work 
of art, remains undisturbed. 


OVER THE GRAVE. 


Poplars dim against the gray;* 
Silver lines that streak the west ; 
Stars that kiss the waning day ; 
Winds that hush it to its rest : 

Stars that light mo to tliy tomb ; 
Winds, that wail thy hapless doom:-— 

Stars and winds and poplars dim ; 
Silver gleams that bar the west, — 
Fade before me as I dream 
On the grass that braids thy breast : 
Only thy sweet light I see, 

In my spirit lighting tno* 
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THE LOST DIAMOimS. 


BY MRS. C. CROWE, AUTHOR OP “ BUBAN HOPLEY,” ETC. 

I. 

Tapp, sir?” said the waiter briskly; “ no, sir.” 

*'Tapp, Tapp?” said the landlord, shaking his head re- 
floctingly ; “ no, sir ; no.” 

“ Bure?” said a grave-looking man* in black, to whoso in- 
quiries these negatives had been addressed. ” Somewhere 
about forty years of age ?” 

** Sure, sir,” replied the landlord; ” that is, not as Iknows.” 

”A short gentleman, rather stout; florid complexion,” 
pursued the grave man ; ” generally wears blue with brass 
buttons and blqck stock ; baldish.” 

** No, sir ; haven’t seen him, to my knowledge. In course, 
sir — ” 

This dialogue reached my ears whilst standing at the 
door of the hotel at Dover, at which I had passed the night. 
I was bound for Calais, and was waiting to sec that my 
luggage was all brought down-stairs. Just as the landlord 
uttered the last words recorded, the porter, having completed 
the lading of his truck, began wheeling it away to the packet. 
I followed him, and so lost the conclusion of the sentence. 

Of course, like other people, w'c had the roughest pass- 
age of the season.. Nevertheless we arrived without acci- 
dent, as travellers generally do ; and starting hy tlie evening 
train for Paris, I found myself, on the following day, com- 
fortably established in my favourite hotel. 

We had a very agreeable company at the tdble-dludef 
whore I was forturtato enough to recognise several of njy 
acquaintance; and one day, when a new guest entered the 
saUe-h-mangerf and was greeted with a welcome recognition 
by some of the party, Mr. H — , my next neighbour, turned 
to me and observed, that bis w'ifo often said she was sure 
this planet of ours could not be so largo as was asserted ; 
for she had remaikcd that the same people were always 
turning up upon it. 

I remember I had come home very hungiy from my 
drive in the Bois de Boulogne, and I was at that moment 
discussing a delicious riz de veau, sauce iomate; so, not 
over-disposed for conversation, I only replied to the remark 
by a smile. 

” Yes,” said Mrs. H — , ” I suspect it’s but a shabby little 
world, not much bigger than a large orange. Henry, do you 
remember Tapp?” 

“Tapp?” said I, raising my head. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. H — ; “ when we came to Paris, a 
fortnight ago, wc did nothing hut run against a man who 
was always inquiring for somebody of the name of Tapp.” 

“ Wliy,” said I, “ I met the very man the other day ; at 
least, I suppose it was the same — a tall solemn-looking man 
in black.” 

“Precisely,” said Mrs. H — . “His solo object in life 
seems to bo to discover Tapp. Wo met him in Paris, we 
met him at Versailles, wc met him at St. Cloud, always 
asking anxiously at the hotels if they had got Tapp, Who 
can Tapp he, and what can he want with him ? I have no 
doubt that at this moment ho has got hold of somo hotel- 
keqpor, and is asking him for Tapp.” 

“ I can answer for it, that is what he was doing last Tues- 
day morning,” §aid I ; “for I detected him in the fact at the 
door of the Ship, at Dover.^ It’s odd enough ; perhaps he’s 
a monomaniac possessed with the idea of Tapp.” 

“ Or an officer in pursuit of a criminal,” suggested Mrs. 
H— . 

“ Or of a debtor,” «aid Mr. H — . “ Ho wants to tap Mr. 
TaJSkp on the sl^oulder.” 

“ I wonder what sort of person Tapp is,” said Mr|^ H — , 
with characteristic female curiosity. “ I can hardly fancy 
Tapp a black-looking villain.” 

“ I should think Tapp was rather a genial sort of fellow,” 
said Mr. H — . 

” Tapp,” replied I, gravely, “ is about forty years of qge ; 


short and stout, with a florid complexion and bald head. 
He usually wears a black stock, and a blue coat with brass 
buttons. I am disposed to think Tapp is in the military line,” 

“ A regimental Tapp,” said Mr. H — . 

“ Why, you have actually seen him, I do believe,” said 
the lady, rather inclined to be jealous of my superior in- 
formation. 

“ No,” I replied ; “ but I heard his description from the 
man in black ; and woe bo to Tapp if I come across his path ! 
I shall certainly put an advertisement into the Times^ an- 
nouncing that T-pp is discovered, and will be forthcoming 
on payment of a handsome reward to the advertiser. I shall 
stipulate for something considerable.” 

“ How do you know that Tapp is not some innocent 
#rictim, pursued by that demon in a black coat ? His sig- 
nalement^ as the French call it, rather prepossesses me in his 
favour ; and if I meet him, I shall decidedly warn him of his 
danger.” 

The conversation now turned in some other direction ; 
and although wc often alluded jestingly to Tapp and hi% 
pursuer, I neither saw nor heard any thing of either of 
them during the month I was in Paris. At the end of that 
time, the heat becoming oppressive, I started for Belgium 
and the Ilhinc. 1 stayed a week in Brussels, ran oyer for a 
few days to beautiful old Antwerp, and then proceeded to Spa. 

I took up my quarters at the Hotel d’Orangc ; and after 
one of Monsieur Duchesne’s excellent dinners, I went with 
all the rest of the world — the Spa world — to hear the band 
on the Place Koyalc. Meyerbeer was there ; and they played 
some of his overtures so well, that I think the great maestro 
must have been pleased. Ho goes there every Buinmcr; and 
rides a black donkey, which has the honour to he called by 
his name, and on which he is said to seek inspiration from 
the beautiful scejiery around. 

As is the ease with every body who goes to Spa, I met 
several acquaintance on the promenade ; and when the band 
ceased playing, we walked up to the Redou to, where 1 looked 
over the newspapers, and then approached the roulette-table 
to SCO whflCt was doing there. The player that S(Jcmed to bo 
most attracting the attention of the lookers-on was a man 
with a long white beard, who had a heap of gold and notes 
iKifore him ; and I watched his varying fortunes with interest 
for some time, till, his store beginning visibly to decrease, 
ho pushed back his chair in disgust, and left the table ; his 
place being immediately taken by another eager aspirant 
for fortune’s favours. This move of his caused a general^ 
one amongst the spectators ; and I and a friend who was 
standing beside mo went round to the other side of the 
table, and took up a position exactly behind the centre 
croupier ; when, casting my eye along the row of faces that 
were now presented to me, who should I beliold seated 
exactly opposite but — ^Tapp I I was as sure it was him as 
if I had known him all my life. There he was ; about forty 
years of age ; short, stout, baldisb, with a (somewhat faded) 
florid complexion. There was the black stock, the blue 
coat, and the brass buttons. I have said somewhat faded, 
because it was not the florid complexion of full health ; you 
could discern that the colour had been higher, but that it 
was in somo degree paled by sickness or trouble. Ho was 
'playing ires jeu, only two-franc pieces ; but he punted 
every time, and seemed quite absorbed in the game. I 
watched him for several minutes with a strange feeling of 
curiosity, during which he never raised his eyes from the 
green cloth. At length, putting my fan before my mouth, 
I whispered to my friend, “ Do you know the name of that 
gentleman opposite, with the brass buttons ?” 

“ No,” said he, “ I don’t. He lodges at the Flandre, and 
sits opposite me at dinner ; but I have not hear4 his name. 
He has only been here a few days.” 

We spoke so low that it is impossible the stranger could 
have heard us ; but at this moment he looked up, and our 
eyes met. Ho saw that we ‘were talking of him, and he 
coloured and evidently became nervous. I fiastinotively 
moved away, not wishing to increase his diittreBS, whoever 
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he might bo ; but I was so convinced he was the man, that 
I could not help every now and then taking a distant view 
of him. He continued playing for some time, and then I 
missed him ; he had left the room whilst 1 was in the ad- 
joining one. 

I could not get out of my head that this was Tapp ; in- 
deed, I felt sure it was, and I could think of nothing all the 
evening but the oddness of my meeting him ; wondering 
too, if it proved to be* as I suspected, whether I should 
speak to him, and tell him about the tall man in black and 
his inquiries. 

But if he is a criminal,” thought I, “ I should bo de- 
feating the ends of justice ; and it is scarcely likely any 
body but a criminal would bo so pursued. Perhaps he is a 
fraudulent banker, or an embezzling clerk, or something in 
that line. He does not look like an assassin, certainly ; but 
those smooth bald-headed men are very deceptive some- 
times. He evidently became uneasy when ho saw wo were 
observing him.” These were my waking reflections ; and 
when I went to bed, I dreamed that I was pursuing Tapp 
along Pall Mall till ho reached the Army and Navy Club, 
into which he entered ; whereupon I discovered him to bo 
my own son, with whom I was walking arm-in-arm through 
the Place VendSmo. 

A lady with whom I had a slight acquaintance was 
lodging at the Flandrc ; and the following morning I re- 
solved to call upon her, urged, I confess, by a restless desire 
to learn something more about the blue coat and brass 
buttons. I rang the bell, and inquired if Madame la Baronno 
de B — was at home. The waiter said she had not yet left 
her chamber; and I was just thinking how I could put 
another question to him, when Colonel V — , my companion 
of the preceding evening, having just finished his breakfast 
in the aalle-a^manger^ came to the door with a cigar in his 
hand, which he was preparing to light. 

“Good morning, colonel,” I said; “I came to call on 
Madame de B — , but I find she has not left her room. A fine 
morning.” 

“Very,” said he ; “by the by, that man’s name is Tarp ; 
he’s there at breakfast, and I have just asked the waiter. 
Perhaps ho means Thorp or Tharpe — the man you were ask- 
ing about last night, I mean, he of the brass buttons.” 

Wo were standing with our backs to the hotel ; but as 
Colonel V — ottered the last words, I turned my head, and 
there was Tapp immediately behind us. He too had come 
4o the door with his cigar, and roust have heard the conclu- 
sion of our dialogue. , 

I bade Colonel V — good morning, and movejcl oif with 
the greatest celerity. “ I shall become the poor man’s hetc- 
noire^'^ thought I. “ He’ll take mo for a police-officer in pet- 
ticoats.” 

However, my suspicions wore now confirmed; but re- 
flection decided me to communicate ray discovery to nobody, 
except, indeed, to my son, who quite coincided with me as to 
the propriety of silence. 

“ They are probably pursuing him for some fraud or de- 
falcation,” he said ; “ but we have nothing to do with it, 
and it is best not 4o interfere. He can’t escape long if ho 
comes to such public places as this.” 

1 met Tapp no more that day ; on the next, wishing to 
got a little information without directly asking for it, I in- 
quired of Colonel V — if there were many English at the 
Elandre. 

“ More than half the table is filled with English. Two or 
three went this morning. Mr. and Mrs. G — are gone ; and 
your friend of the brass buttons too — ^he’s gone.” 

** 0, he’s gone is ho,” said I, wishing to hear something 
more. 

“ I heard him las*t night asking for his hill ; and as he 
has not appeared to-day, I conclude he’s off.” 

I confess to feelipg disappointed. I had promised myself 
some amusement in watching the proeq^ings of this mys- 
terious individual and had flattered myself I might per- 
haps witness the of the drama. The tall man in 


black might' overtake his game here ; and after the cata- 
strophe 1 should have the pleasure of relating what reasons 
I had had for grave suspicions, and how prudently I had kept 
these suspicions to myself. However he was gone, and pro- 
bably I should never hear any more of the matter ; though 
I could not help thinking that the uneasy feeling I had 
created had hastened his departure. 

Twice more on my route Tapp crossed my path, or rather 
I crossed his; once at Aix-la-Chapellc. Ho was approaching 
a table where the newspapers lay ; but on seeing me, he 
turned rdund and went into the adjoining room. I had 
taken him by surprise, and ho was evidently too nervous to 
control his first emotion. The next time was at Cologne, 
where I saw him on the platform at the station. He had 
apparently arrived by the same train as myself. This time 
I do not think he saw me. I was wondering whether we 
should meet on board the Bhine boat the next day ; and I 
examined the passengers with gi'cat curiosity ; there was a 
crowd of all nations and languages, but he was not amongst 
them. 

This was the last I heard of Tapp for some time ; but 
when I left Paris, I had intrusted Mr. H — with a small 
commission, requesting him to direct his letter on the sub- 
ject to the post-office at Frankfort. There I found it ; and I 
was not a little struck by the following'passage : “ My wife 
is quite triumphant about her theory. Who should we meet 
when wo got to Ostend, where wo embarked, but the man 
in black, inquiring for Tapp. We laughed so heartily at the 
sight of him, that wo must have quite shocked his gravity.” 

II. 

“ Don’t sit there fretting over that letter ; but do come 
to bed, Maria.” I was on the summit of the Kighi when 
I heard these words proceeding from a female voice in the 
room adjoining mine. Like everybody else there assembled, 
wo were to see the sun rise the following morning, if we 
could; and as I had gone to bed very early that I might be 
the better able to encounter the fatigue of the next day, I 
was annoyed to hear two people conversing so near me. 
Whilst I was undressing, the noise I made myself prevented 
my distinguishing what was the subject of their discourse ; 
but when I had lain down, my bed being close to the thin 
partition, the voices sounded almost as if the speakers were 
in the room with mo. 

“ He’ll never allow himself to bo found, never, I’m cer- 
tain,” said a second speaker, whey by the tone I judged to be 
younger than the other. 

“ Nonsenscy” said the first ; “ how can he help it ?” 

“ How has he helped it these three months, when no 
pains have been spared ? It’s my opinion he has left Europe 
altogether, and gone to America.” 

“No, no, Tapp will never go to America; ho hates 
America and every thing belonging to it.” I sat up in bed 
and listened attentively. 

“ Well, Australia then ?” 

“ Not he ; he hates Australia too.” 

“ How absurd, mamma ! How can ho hate them, when • 
he never saw either? Besides, when a man knows the police 
are after him, he’d go any where.” 

“ The fact is, you are determined to keep mo awake and 
make me ill, Maria. I am sure I have suflered enough, with- 
out. your adding to my troubles. I know you’ll say it was 
my own fault.” 

“ No, I shan’t,” said Maria, 

“ I ^ow it was my own fault, and I can never forgive 
myself for being so infatuated ; but I’ve done all I can to 
repair it, and I shall never cease till he is discovered. You 
know, Tapp is not a common name ; it’s not like Smith or 
Johnson.” * 

“ How do you know ho hasn’t changed it ?” answered 
Maiia. “ Indeed, I’ve no doubt he has.” 

“ Now this is really cruel,” said the elder lady, in a voice 
that showed she was not far from tears ; “ you oontinnally 
reproach me, and now you won’t let me sleep.” 
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This appeal seemed to melt the obduracy of the younger 
lady ; for I heard something like kisses^ and they soon after- 
wards appeared to fall asleep. 

For iny part, 1 had at first thought of knocking against 
the partition, or rising and going to their room to tell them 
what I know ; but, in tho first place, I should have lost my 
night’s rest, and 1 was very tired; and in the next, I confess 
I hesitated about turning informer and giving up Tapp to 
his enemies. &o I resolved to wait till the morning, whon 
I should be sure to find iny noighbonrs with tho rest of tho 
lodgers, looking at the sunrise. However, when we all 
assembled. at five o’clock outside the inn for that purpose, 
ther^ was such a grotesque group of strange figures, male 
and female, huddled in cloaks and blankets and shawls, ge- 
nerally thrown over their ho.'ids Bedouin fashion, that I 
could not even give a guess which amongst them was Maria 
or her mamma. Having really seen the sun rise over those 
majestic mountains, tinging their summits with that glo- 
rious purple hue, that 1 never saw equalled except when 
the sun at his setting clothed the mountains of Albania 
with the same royal robes, I retired to my room ; and as 
the moiuiing was very cold, and 1 knew iny party were not 
disposed for an early bicakfast, I went to bed again. For a 
few minutes I heard my neighbours discussing the beauty of 
tho scene, and then 1 fell asleep. When I woke again, it 
was half-past eight ; no sound reached me from the adjoin- 
ing chamber ; and on descending to breakfast, I learnt, on 
inquiry, that tho ladies who had occupied it had departed. 
They had gone down the mountain on the Krcuznacli side ; 
we were going down tho other; so that it was clear I bad 
lost them for the present. I really was not sorry ; for al- 
though curious to penetrate tlie mystery, I was not at all 
decided what I should do in the case. Now it seemed that 
fate had taken the affair in her own hands ; and so she had, 
but not in the way I then believed. 

[ It was not very long after the above event that I found 
! myself at Vovay ; wo could not get rooms at the Oouronne, 
BO we went to the Hotel du Lac, where, by tho by, they give 
you very bad dinners ; and where, whon I was descending 
tho stairs, after selecting bedrooms for myself and party, I 
who should I meet but my tall friend, whom I liad last 
seen at Hover, and whom Mr. and Mrs. H — had met at 
Osteiid. He was not inquiring for Tapp this time, but car- 
rying up a jug of warm-water ; and it immediately occurred 
to me that he had coino to Switzerland to meet tho ladies, 
and that I should probabl/fiud them liere; and so it proved. 
As there arc two dinners, one early and one late, tliero are 
generally not a great many people at either; and I had no 
difficulty in fixing on the right parties, for the tall man 
stood behind their chairs. The (dder, a nice ladylike-looking 
person; thoothcr, aqilain-lookiiig young woman of doubtful 
age and a decidedly provincial air : but the expression of 
her oountenance was pleasing, and I felt altogether a pre- 
possession in their favour. • 

After dinner, we went into tho garden, and I addressed | 
EOinp obsci^ations to them about the scenery; and as one | 
of "the steamboats came in view, I mcntioiicd that I was 
going to Geneva tho next day to call on a friend, and I 
hoped it would bo fine. 

u Wo want to go to Geneva too,” said tho older lady, 
u We want to go to tho banker’s ; besides, wc ordered our 
letters to be addressed there. We expected to have come 
to Vovay by that ryute, but wo came by Lausanne instead. 
Ho you know of a good place to dine at Geneva? for wo 
shall not he back here to dinner, I’m told.” 

You’ll dine much better at tho Balance, there,” I said, 
an old-fashioned inn, but ^od and reasonable. 1 mean | 
to nine there.” ’ | 

Tlie next day board the'*steam|ir, I ex- 

pootod ; and the el^r laqjtaild myself soon found ourselves 
in conversation ab<^ Offjp Wvels. This was what I wanted ; 
and I took oocaiioh to that 1 thought we had been 

next ncighb|^ on knd that from the thinness of 

the partition; 1 had been 'an' involuntary hearer of their oon- 


vorsation. She seemed to have no recollection of what had 
been the subject of that conversation, andjjnly remarked 
that tho partition was very thin, and she hoped they hod 
not disturbed me. 

” Wo were very uii com for table there,” said Mrs. Middle- 
mas (such I found was her name) ; “for Bunbury — ^that’s 
my servant — had not joined us, and I’m never comfortable 
without him; he’s such a faithful intelligent person, and 
has lived in Colonel Middlomas’s family all his life. He 
came home from India with me, and I never should have 
thought of travelling without him, only I* was obliged to 
send him away about most particular business” (here a sigh 
escaped her) ; “ one feels so helpless when one has always 
been accustomed to have every thing done for one. AVe have 
a maid ; but she is of no earthly use in travelling, for she 
can’t speak a word of French.” 

“Hoes your man-servant speak French?” I asked. 

“ 0 yes,” she said, “ else he would not have been able to 
do the business we’ve employed him in. He’s been to Paris 
and to several places in France to make some inquiries of 
tho grcatitst importance to us, and he has now been all 
through Belgium and Germany on the same errand.” 

1 should like to have said, “ And has he succeeded in his 
researches ?” but it would have been too impertinent ; so I 
rejoined, “ It’s very odd, but I think I’ve met Mr; Bunbury 
before, also. I saw him at Hover. I remember he was at 
that time making inquiries about a person named” — here I 
hesitated. 

“ 'I'apib” BJiitl Mrs. Middlcmas. 

I “ Yes, I remember it was Tapp,” said I. 

“He’s been travelling those five months to find that 
I man,” she rejoined in a tone of vexation. “ It is one of 
the most oxtruordinavy and distressing things,” sho added, 
raising her hands. 

“ Ileally,” I said, in an inquiring voice ; for I saw she was 
half-inclined to tell mo the story, and I believe 1 looked as 
if 1 should very much like to hear it. 

“And what is worse, I have only myself to blame.” 

In this way we beat about tho bush for some time ; but 
before we vcaclied Geneva I was in possession of the follow- 
ing facts, which I shall relate as faithfully as I can rocal 
them. 

Colonel Middlemas was a widower, with one dauglitcr, 
when he met with this lady and maiTicd her. His regiment 
was at that time going to India ; and Maria — for she was 
the daughter — was left behind with an aunt,* a sister of ho% 
mother’s, who greatly desired her company. This urrauge- 
ment continued for some years ; when Colonel Middlemas, 
finding himself unable to return to England, sent for his 
(laughter to join him, But Maria objected, alleging that 
India would not agree with her, and tlidt she did not like to 
leave her aunt. The colonel insisted; and communicated 
to the aunt. Miss Harnley, that besides wishing to see his 
daughter, there was another reason for his persistence : he 
liad a pnjcct of marriage for her — ho wished to unite her to 
a favourite protig€ of his own ; an amiable young man of 
good family but small fortune, inborn ho had bj’ought for- 
ward, and whom ho intended further to advance! “I shall 
be able to make them both comfortable by this moans ; and 
I feel assured 1 am taking tho best step X can to promote 
my daughter’s happiness.” 

But instead of complying with her father’s ’Vishes, 
Maria now wrote that her aficctions wo»e irrevocably en- 
gaged and her word pledged. That it was therefore useless 
to put her father to the expense of her voyage to India, as 
she never should change her mind on this subject ; t»or cnuld 
she with honour do it if even she wished it, which she never 
should, &c. The aunt w«Dte also to explain 'that the object 
of Maria’s affeclions was Captain Tapp ; he was m the half- 
pay list of the regiment, and she was sorry to say that 

he had neither family nor fortune tg him ; but 

sho believed him to bo a very amiable man, and well< calcu- 
lated to make Maria happy. At the same owned 

that she never should have enoouragped the attaohihexit had 
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sh0 BUfipected it in the beginning; but her eyes were not he intended them for a present to his daughter on her mar- 
opened till too late. She added, that though it was not such, riage. The affair with Captain T. had prevented her taking 
a match as Colonel Middlemas's daughter ought to make, yet any steps about th^m ; and she had written to her husband 
happiness was the first consideration ; and that .as she in- to know what, under existing circumstances, to bo done 
tended to leave Maria every shilling she possessed, she with them. The day previous to her leaving Paris, it oc- 
hoped he would not withhold his consent to their union. . curred to her that she might *as well show thorn to some 
This news was most exceedingly displeafiiing to Colonel good jeweller there, and hear what he said of their value, 
and Mrs. Middlemas ; and as ho could not leave his post, and and what style of setting he rocommendod, before she went ; 
she required change of air, it was arranged that she should so, taking Maria with her, they started for BassoPs, in the 
come to England and endeavour to break off this unpleasant Rue de la Paix. On their way they mot Tapp ; and Maria, 
connection, which nothing but fhe extreme simplicity and who was not at all disposed to consider Mrs. M.’s feelings 
incxpcnence of Miss Darnloy, who had passed her life in a on the subject, asked him to join them, which he willingly 
country-town, could have' countenanced or overlooked. did. 

Accordingly Mrs. Middlemas came to England under The respectable M. Bassot examined the diamonds, pro- 
tho care of the grave Bunbury ; and after a short sojourn in nounced on their value, and recommended that they should 
Loudon, proceeded to the north, determined to use all her be made into a hroocli and earrings, after such a fashion 
own and her husband’s influence in opposition to the match, as he described. The inspcctiou over, as Mrs. M. said she 
But she found that she had a spirit to deal with that was was not prepared to decide on what she would do, he folded 
not to be overcome. WJicthcr it was obstinacy, as Colonel them in a bit of silver-paper, which he clospd with a drop 
M. called it, or strength of attachiiient, as Miss Darnley of green wax, after the maimer of jewellers ; ho then put 
alleged, certain it was that Maria remained firm as a rock the little packet into a small box, which ho enveloped in 
in her resolution to hear of no other suitor but Captain paper and sealed with another drop of wax. This done, ho 
Tapp ; which appeared the more extraordinary, as Mrs. Mid- liandcd the packet across the counter to Mrs. Middlemas ; 
dlemas saw nothing in him to like. lie certainly might he she put it in her bag, and they left the shop. Tapp escorted 
amiable, — she bad no means of knowing whether he was or them to the door of their hotel and then took his leave, say- 
not, as he was so constrained in her presence that she could iug ho would rctui'ii later to sco if he could be of any uso 
form no opinion on that subject ; but he had no attractions to them. 

of person or manner, and he was several years older than They had now no servant but Bunbury ; for Mrs. Mid- 
Maria ; in short, she considered him altogether a very pro- dlemas had dismissed her French maid, whom she did not 
vincial common sort of person, and one that she was sure intend taking to England ; so they were engaged in packing 
Colonel Middlemas would not be pleased to receive or intro- all tbe remainder of the day. Towards evening Tapp came; 
ducc as his son-in-law. and while they were taking a cup of coffee, Mrs. M. said 

However, Maria was resolved ; but there was one chance to her daughter, 
loft; Mrs. M. had some relations in Paris whom she wished you know, Maria, I am very sorry I did not buy 

to sec ; and she dtstermiued to take Maria with her there, that cap at Laurc’s to-day ; after all, I don’t think it was so 
and try the cflect of absence. Besides, the young lady had dear, for the materials were beautiful, certainly.” 
been living in Ibe country along time, had become provin- “I dare say you may have it now,” answered Maria; 
cial herself, and was therefore blind to the defects of her “ 1 don’t suppose the shops are shut. Send Bunbury.” 
lover. A little Paris polish, she thought, might render her “I don’t know ; Laure closes very early; and Bunbury 
more clearsighted; and the object she and her husband is out paying the bills. Besides, I should Hke to go myself, 
sought bo thus attained without further exertion of au- to have another look at it before I decide.” 
thority. “ Well, Tapp can walk with us,” said Maria. But just 

Unfortunately a year’s residence in Paris proved the at this point of the discussion Bunbury returned, 
fallacy of these hopes. Maria was dressed and drilled, and ” 0, liero’s Bunbury. Then we’ll go ; and ho shall walk 
taken to theatres, to aoirCcs musioalea and thca damanta; with us, because ho can carry homo the cap, if I buy it.” 
but with no effect whatever, except to produce a consider- “ Then I had better stay here, to keep watch over all 
able degree of ennui, which manifested itself by very de- these treasures,” said Tapp. 

monstrative yawns. She always insisted that these things “Do, if you please,” answered Mrs. M., “for there are 
afibrded her no amusement ; they were, on the contrary, an so many things lying about the room ; and, by th^ by, I’ll 
insufferable boro to her ; she had no taste for such a life as leave these diamonds behind mo ; it’s no use walking about 
sbo was loading now, and was much happier in the village the streets with them and so saying, she took the little 
homo of her aunt, where she had passed so many happy packet out of her bag and laid it on tile table. 
years. Of course she bought the cap. The following morning 

At length Colonel Middlomas’s ]^rot^g6, whom ho in- they left Paris, and aiTivcd in London on the" ensuing day. 
tended for his daughter’s husband, was discovered to have There Maria’s trouaaeau was to bo* prepared ; after which 
formed an attachment to a pretty penniless girl, who had been they were to proceed to Yorkshire for the solemnisation of 
Bont out on speculation ; and that, together with Mrs. M.’s the wedding ; and the ceremony over, Mrs. M. pro];)osod rc- 
wcarinesil; of Maria’s obstinacy, determined them to forego joining her husband in India. 

further opposition, and allow her to marry tho man -of her “ I think, Maria,” said Mrs. Middlemas, a day or two 
chpice; though, not without protest, and a hint that she after their arrival in London, “that those diamonds would 
need expect a very inferior provision to that she would have be useless to you in your position as Mrs. Tapp, living at a 
otheisfiriBe had. village in Yorkshire ; and that it would bo much better to 

This point being settled, Captain T. suddenly appeared sell them, and give you the money.” 
in Paris. TlloHruth was, ho had boon there some time, “A great deal better,” said Maria. “I should never 
unknown to Mrs. Middlemas ; but now ho visited Maria . wear them ; and being papa’s present, I could not sell them.” 
without conoi^alment, and Mrs. M. endeavoured to evince as Mrs. Middlemas arose from her cliair, and proceeded to 
littla dislike to him as possible. However, she was willing the adjoining room, whick was her bed-ehamber. Thorp she 
enough to hasten the marriage and return to her husband ; unlocked a large trunk ; and diving to the bottom of it, she 
and as the ceremony w^s to be ^rformed in Miss Damley’s drew forth her jewel-case, which she carried ltdo the room 
parish-chqroh, they began to make preparations for their where Maria was sitting. 

departure from'Pari|. think,” said Mrs. M., “you might have a pretty jiet 

When Mrs. Middlemas loft India, Idie brought with her of fasliionable ornaments more suitable for you, and a good 
a little packet of diamonds, which th^i“colonel directed her bit of money over ; fbr I know they’re fine stones, — Indeed, 
to get handsomely set, during her residence in England, as Bassot said so. We’ll go to Hancock’s this ifterhoon, and 
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consult liim about it and so sayix^^ she unlocked the 
jew6l<^ase, took out the small packet/ unfolded the outside 
paper, and lifted the cover of the little ®0x, which, to her 
ineffable ama:fement, was — empty I 


ilationri 

[The Editors of the National Maoazinb cannot return unavailable 
Papers, except in cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
With the writers.] 


It seems in politics to be a notable fact that the very worst 
thing you can do to a constitution is to make it logical. Let 
the groat machine be constructed on the supposition that 
two and two make nothing in particular, that waxwork is 
the sort of stuff for furnaces and gun-cotton for safety-valves ; 
and then, after finishing the job to this extent, sand the 
wheels, cut the straps, and throw water on the fuel, and in 
all probability your engine will set to work like a Briton, 
do all sorts of ridiculously good things, help itself, mend 
itself, and wear till you are tired of it. But begin in wis- 
dom ; have a reason for every thing ; discard absurdity ; 
stick to figures and common sense ; and all you get by your 
mathematics is the mathematical assurance that the whole 
thing will be found at Jericho immediately after 4ho first 
turning of the wheels. 

One may feel freely delivered from the fear of any such 
catastrophe when the British Parliament meets for the des- 
patch of business. The holiday veil is removed, and the 
fine old Constitution sweeps up the stage again in a hun- 
dred unaccountable forms, — some gray as ashes, some tough 
as leather, and most of them without one logical leg to stand 
upon. Yet we have much doubt whether the said Constitu- 
tion would thrive better if it were a more logical invention. 

This may seem curious doctrine; and yet there is no- 
thing in it to bo wondered at. This beautiful living world 
is not made of squares and circles, but of men and women, 
most of whom thank the gods they are not mathema- 
tical, They are not made, and cannot act, by arithmetical 
rule. Laws there aro which their nature perforce obeys; 
but, like the law of storms, the chief thing certain about 
them is their profound uncertainty, and the surest rule, that 
of perpetual exceptions. Fixing our eyes on solitary facts 
and the short and simple sequence of their immediate causes, 
we can reason mathematically, predict securely, and trust 
to theor^s without being nervous as to the consequence ; 
but in those larger processes where facts become gregarious 
and the universe works out its grander ends, the lines of 
cause and effect are «uch as no field of mortal vision can 
contain at once, and to treat them as if we were sure about 
them is like Steering by the compass among floating ice- 
bergs, or trusting to the rules of chess on a battle-field. How 
an apple falls to the ground we know well enough; can 
reckon how thick a skull would bo cracked by it at a given 
distance below the bough, and say to twenty decimals the 
apace of time measured by the last foot of its descent. But 
how the apple grows is another affair. Chemical affinity 
and capillary a^yaction ; the laws of light and heat, of ex- 
halation and absorption, — we may put all these together if 
we like, but they will not enable us to say which buds on 
the flowering stem will ripen, and which will be blighted. 
In these respects a nation is very much like an apple-blos- 
som. It is entirely |fo in the complex nature of the laws 
which govern its development. 

The weakest point in all abstract theories of government 
is this^ they necessarily presuppose that some one or other 
will do his duty, and practically ‘nobfdy^'does it. ^ So the re- 
sult is one thing, and the expectation quite another. You 
point straight at your enemy, and find you have hit your 
friend ; you sov^ corn, and get a brop of cabbages. Electoral 
theories fail, because electors are ineitheiF saints nor sages ; 
constitutions fail, because there is no sieve in the world 


that will separate its honest men ; despotism fails, because 
ihe first act of a despotic conscience is to put itself out of 
the way. Political systems want mending the moment they 
are made. The material is itself defective : if you let them ^ 
lie quiet, they rot; if you use them, they go to holes and 
tatters. The reason why the most successful amon^ them 
are to so great an extent the least consistent is, that m these 
the fabric has been repaired again and again, and their 
anomalies and contradictions are just the dams and patches 
by which it is held together. 

Wo come here upon the true relation which political in- 
stitutions bear to national progress. Whatever form of 
government a nation may adopt, the first inevitable thing 
about it is, that it will be continually out of repair; and the 
first condition of its utility is therefore that it should bo well 
and regularly mended. If there is such capacity in the race 
itself, and such opportunity in the system of its political 
affairs as to insure this regular process of reparation ; in 
other words, if the nation and its forms of government grow 
naturally together, — the result will be a successful one. It 
is not a perfect theory that we want. It is not exemption 
from political evils, which is impossible. It is not provision 
against all contingencies, which would bo useless. It is a 
power of constant rc-adaptation — a principle of life — apowoi 
of mending. 

Looking with these thoughts at the old fabric of Eng- 
land's greatness, the fears or doubts which some parts of 
our system may at times occasion should fairly fade away. 
Our institutions are full of things odd and inconsistent, 
quaint and ludicrous ; but their history is the* history of 
steady growth, of continual development. Customs, shock- 
ing to our logic, are yet effectual for our wants ; laws, un- 
tenable in theory, still hold us together in practice ; and the 
experience of ages assures us that when the nation itself is 
fit to move onwards, its institution's make no obstinate re- 
sistance, but are soon ready to go along with it. 

This is perhaps all that can he expected from human 
government. At best it is but a remedy for the short- 
oomings of individuals. If all men did their duty, its func- 
tions would he at an end. In the mean tinie reflection should 
make us tolerant of each other, and allay our impatience of 
political strife. The war of opinions in England means 
chiefly that many are zealous in the same good cause. We 
live in the struggle ; we grow torpid in the truce ; the grum- 
bling, which is an Englisliman's privilege, is also his very 
life. A man who is just content, is just good for nothing; 
a nation of grumblers is a nation that may rule the world. 
Society, however, is made of single souls, and can improve 
only by individual improvement. A statesman who mends 
a law, removes an obstacle to progress ; but a father who 
brings up a noble child, has already made his country 
nobler. 



HUGH MILLER. 


Thebe is no one who has heard of the name of Hugh MSler 
but will look with the deepest interest .upon the ch^acter- 
istic portrait here presented. To those who had the higher 
privilege of enjoying his personal friendship it will be espe- 
cially dear. How forcibly does it recal the plain and homely 
attii'o, the eam^t^and manly features, of the great geologist! 
All that is wanting is the coarse plaid, which was so often 
thrown over his shoulders ; but it has beex^ dispensed with 
for a little, the better to examine the geological specimen. 

The sudden death of this remarkable niah, and the tragio 
circumstances connected with it, are events which we har^Uy 
yet feel able fully to;rcalise. Struck down in the xnidst of 
us without note or warning, the blow came with all the 
more stunning, stupefying effect. While the wprld of science 
and literature mourns over the loss of one of its ^tightest 






omamentBi we in Scotland feel the sad calaniity with all | 
ther poignancy of a domestic affliction. ] 

With the name of Hugh Miller is associated all that is 
honest, independent, and manly ; simple and earnest nature, 
indomitable energy, and untiring perseverance. In liis 
autobiography, published a year or two ago, we have a 
most notable instance of the truth that 

** We &n mako our lives sublime.** 

It is the story of a career favoured at the outset with no 
accidental advantages of birth, wealth, or education ; sub- 
jected to the common lot of working-men, and continued 
throughout amidst scenes of most surpassing interest. He 
ms hm, as he tells us in the fascinating narrative of his 
tue already alluded to, at Cromarty, on the 10th of October 
(^1802. He lost his father, who perished at sea, when very 
young, and the care of him and two younger sisters devolved 
upon his widowed mother, — a truly excellent and industrious 
wpmim,'^wh6 was left to support her family by her own 
exertions. At the three different schools at which Hugh 
was successively placed, he se^s to have derived little or 
no advantage ftim the education there imparted ; nor does 
he acknowledge mental growth to have Iwen the result of 
attendance at any one of them. Hi#roa1 education began 
with many delightful walks idong the unfrequented shore 
with one of his uncles, who used , to point out to him the 


effect of certain winds upon the tide, the habits of the 
Crustacea, and the water-worn fragments of rocks scattered 
along the beach. In these walks we see the future geologist 
I’cceiving his first lessons from ther great book of nature 
spread out before him ; and to them may be ascribed the 
bent of his mind towards his favourite sciench thus so early 
directed, though at first it lay rather in the direction Of 
mineralogy than geology. Another of his uncleO was a 
stonemason, and to him Hugh was apprenticed for three 
years. This occupation, though far from being congenial 
to his feelings, introduced him more fully to the study of 
geology, which he soon began to prosecuto with much 
ardour, and lost no opportunity of pnjoying his rambles by 
the shore, or of exploring quarries, hammer in hand, and 
picking up specimens even then. At the close of his ap- 
prenticeship, he quitted Cromarty and went to Edinburgh, 
where he procured employment as a stonecutter. After 
working there for about two years, his health, never very 
robust, began to givo way ; and in order to recruit it, he 
returned to his native place, where he was kindly welcomed 
by aJl his old friends. 

During this early'period of Mr. Miller's life, he occasion- 
ally amused himself With attempts at yerse-maldikg; bet 
though some of these effusions show considerable merit and 
feeling, it is by his prCse alone that he will be reniem^red* 
One of these, hoover, became so ^pidm inlds WiTe place. 
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that it was handed about in inanuscripti and road at tea* 
parties by the Me of the village. It was even dressed up 
by a worthy old lady, the mistrose of the boarding-school, 
and recited by sonic of her young ladies amidst the uipst 
rapturous applause, lie was thenceforth styled ** t^Q 0^ 
marty Poet.” Having, in the summer of 1828, gone to In- 
verness, he sent to the editor of the InvorncsB CourUf soipe 
of his poetical eftbrts ; and it was then that ho formed his 
first connection with the press, and became acquainted with 
Mr. Robert Carrutbers, editor of that journal. him Mr, 
Miller was induced to publish, in one volume, some dfteen 
or twenty jiicccs which had been written during the pre- 
ceding six years. This unpretending volume (notwithstand- 
ing much adverse criticism), and some letters on Herring- 
Fishing, which Bubscqucntly appeared in the columns of the 
Oourkt^ obtained for their autlior the notice and attention 
of many good friends, among whom were the late Hr. James 
Brown, of Kdinhurgh, Sir Thoipas Jhi;k Lauder, and Principal 
Baird. The last-nicntioncd gciUleniau very strongly urged 
Mr. Miller to quit Inverness for Edinburgh, where ho might 
obtain literary employment. But the invitation was p^- ’ 
dcntly declined. “ I did think it possible,” says Mr. Miller, 

” that in some subordinate capacity, — as a concoclcr of 
paragraphs, or an abridger of parliamentary debates, or 
even as a writer of occasional articles, — I might find more 
remunerative employment than as a stonemason ; but though 
I might acquaint myself in a large towm, when occupied iu 
this way, with the world of books, I questioned whether I 
could enjoy equal oiiportunitics of acquainting myself with 
the occult and the new in natural science as when plying 
my labours in the provinces as a mcclianic.” 

About this time Mr. Miller began to collect the legen- 
dary stories of his native district, ■which were afterwards 
published in Edinburgh, under tho title Scenes and Le- 
gends of the North of Scotland. Tlnis was his first great 
success ill literature ; it revealed the poetic imagination 
and the tine dc.seriptivc power of the writer. “A remark- 
able book,” said Leigh Hunt, “ written by a remarkable man, 
who will wftdUhly he icell hioum” We also find him begin- 
ning to give more attention to political matters; and so iiir 
tcrested in local affairs did he beconuj, that on one occasion 
he even went the length of stsuiding for a councillor at one 
of the municipal cltictions. A\’ry much to his surprise, he 
was su(;ces.sfal ; hut the honour .soon lost it.s relish for him. 
“In duly attending the first meeting of council,” ho says, 

“ I heard an eloquent speech from a gentleman in the oppo- 
sition, directed against the individuals who, as he finely ex- 
pressed it, Vwero wielding tlie de.stinies of his native towm;’ 
and saw, as the only serious piece of busincHS before the 
meeting, the councillors clubbing pennies a-picco in order 
to defray, in the utter lack of town-fund.s, the cx])cnsc of a 
nincpciniy postage. And then, with, 1 fear, a very inade- 
quate sense of tlio responsibilities of my new oflice, 1 staid 
away from the council-board, and did notlnng whatever in 
its behalf, with astonishing perseverance and success, for 
three years togotlu;r.” 

Having accepted the accountantship of a branch agency 
of the Commercial Bank of Scotland about to be established 
in Cromarty, Mr. Miller went to Edinburgh to receive in- 
'structions ; and after a few days was sent to Linlithgow to 
be practically initiated into the art and mystery of banking. 
On his return to Cromarty, ho soon afterwards married the 
amiable and accomplished lady who now mourns over the 
great and irreparable loss she has so recently sustained. 

During all those phanges and promotions, the favourite 
study of geology was never neglected. He was diligently 
employing his leisure time among the fossil fishes of the old 
red s^^ndstonc, and the ammonites and belqmnitcs of the 
lias, which abound in the vicinity of Cromarty. The dis- 
coveries and restorations in which Aese investigations re- 
sulted entitled Mr. Miller to take his place amongst the 
luost distinguished geologists of the day. But a more ex- 
citing subject engaged his attention at this time — the eccle- 
siastical contvoversyi and the critical situ&tion of the Church 


of Scotland. “ Could I do nothing for my church in her 
hour of peril ?” he asked himself. I tossed wakefully 
throughout a whole night, in which I formed my plan of 
th^ purely popular side of the question ; and in the 
I set down to state my views to the people in the 
foriH 0# # lett^ to Lord Brougham. I devoted to my now 
ewplpyHiOwi; PVpry moment not imperatively demanded by 
my iu ihp ba»k-oflioe, and in about a week after, was 
able to de^|)atph the manuscript of my pamphlet to the re- 
spected of the Commercial Bank.” This pamphlet 

at once attrpptsd the attention of those ministers who after- 
wards founded the Free Churcli of Scotland. In 1840, it was 
proposed by the party of ministers already referred to, that 
a newspaper should be established to promote the popular 
views; and the author of the pamphlet was invited to be- 
come its editor. Tlius The Witness was established, with 
Hugh Miller for its editor. 

lu 1841, the results of Mr. Miller’s investigations were 
given tu the world in his Old Med Sandstone; a work which 
not only placed its author among the foremost rank of scien- 
tific men, but even charmed ordinary readers by the novelty 
and beauty of its style. A few years later, he published his 
M'ootprinU of the Creator. This work, undoubtedly his chef 
d^eeuvrCf has been introduced as a text-book into the univer- 
sities by the most eminent teachers of natural science. Ho 
(mposes in it the views promulgated in the well-known book, 
iths Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 

Some eight or niiio years ago, Mr. Miller iiublished an 
intetesting book, — First Imjtrcssions of England and its 
People / but his published works are only a very small por- 
tion of the labours of his lifetime. Formiany years past ho 
has been one of the most industrious and indefatigable mem- 
bers of the Royal Physical Society, at whose meetings ho 
from time to time communicated the results of his observa- 
tions and discoveries. The papers read there have never 
been published, with the exception of one or two which ap- 
peared in the columns of The WiUiess. It was his long- 
cherished intention that each of these should form a part of 
the gi'cat work to wliich for many years his leisure time has 
been devoted. Ilis design was to combine all his labours 
among the diflcrciit fovmaLions of Scotland into one gi’and 
picture of the geological history of the country. 

But the work upon which he was more immediately en- 
gaged at the time of his death — only too lahoriously-— was a 
new work on geology, entitled, The Testimony of the Mocks. 
It is said to include the two lectures on “ The Mosaic periods” 
delivered in Loudon two years ago ; the paper read before 
the British Association at Glasgow in 1856 ; and those lec- 
tures in course of delivery in Edinburgli on “ The Noachian 
Deluge.” 

“ That volume,” says The Witness^ “ will, in a few weeks, 
be in the hands of many of our readers ; and while they pe- 
ruse it with the saddened impression that his intellect and 
genius poured out their latest treasures in its composition, 
they w'ill search through it in vain for the slightest evidence 
of feebleness or decaying, power. Bather let us anticipate 
the general verdict that will be pronounced upon it, and 
speak of it as one of the abb. at of all his writings. But he 
wrought at it too eagerly. Hours after midnight the light 
was seen to glimmer through the window of that room which 
within the same eventful week was to witness the close of 
the volume and the close of the writer’s life,” 

We do not attempt to give here any analysis of the cha^ 
racter and genius of Hugh Miller. W© have given what we 
considerea might probably prove more interesting at the pre-:;:^ 
sent time — a simple narrative of his eventful life. Of his con- ' 
duct as a public journalist it is umiecessary to say much h^c. 
His brethren of the press have already testified how sinoero 
was their admiration for hiin, who was such a zealous co-ope- 
rator with themselves in endeavouring to elevate tlu^ toaae 
and style of our newspaper literature. Perhaps of aU the tri- 
butes to his worth and excellence which have boon rendered 
since his lamented death, the following, with which we con- 
clude our short notice, is the most geneiroas, comings as it 
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doqg, from the representativo of other views and opinions 
than those advocated in The Witness : 

** In Hugh Miller/’ says the /Sbot^maw, “ the newspaper- 
press of Scotland has to mourn the loss of one who was felt 
to give it dignity and character. Although scarcely aiming 
at the performance of some of the most arduous duties of a 
journalist, the vigour and completeness pf many of tho arti- 
cles he supplied to his journal were tl^ admiration alike of 
his own party and of the public, aiid of friends and opponents 
among his contemporaries, Tl)o purity and vigour of his 
Ifinglish, liis wealth of literary allusion, his trenchant sar- 
casm, his jets of trite humour — never altogether wanting even 
in the least happy of bis producl^ons — gave to some of tlicin 
a celebrity and length of life very rarely attained by any 
writings that make their way to the world through a news-" 
paper. Having often had occasion to diiTcr from him in 
matters of taste, and still oftencr in matters of opinion, wo 
are, at this painful moment, thankful tliat wo did not, even 
when controversy was hottest, neglect any clear calls or 
fair opportunities to make acliiiowledgmeiit, however impei- 
feolly, of his genius and liis moral worth.” 

A PAINTER’S REVENGE. 

liv SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

AirniOR Olf “ASPEN OOUU'r," “ miss V10L.ET AND IIEU OrPEttS," ETC. 

VII. 

That Herbert Disney loft Mrs. Latrobe’s with politeness, 
and then gave way to his wrath with ferocity, needs hardly 
be said. As'bo paced round Soho Square, he launched tho 
fierce shafts of his scornful rage at every member of the 
circle to which wo have had tho honour, of iiilroduciiig tho 
reader. Gcorgiana was a cold-hearted scheming flirt, with 
a vulgar feminine admiration of soldiery (mere livery-scr- 
vants, after all) ; and sho W'as really not worth another 
thought. Tho captain of Fusiliers was a most frivolous 
mischievous coxcomb, and a worthy sample of tlie officer- 
class, which Herbert believed to be composed of every thing 
that was profligate and audacious. As for Mrs. Parker, if 
Gcorgiana had not deceived her (and tho girl was artful 
enough for any thing), that matron liad heem playing tricks 
with him, — perhaps set on to do so by that military cousin 
himself. And even ])oor Mrs. Latrobc came in for a share 
of vituperation. Why had she not taught lier daughter to 
behave better, and prevented Ruclr barefaced flirtations and 
inconsistencies? Having slightly relieved his mind by ap- 
portioning to each of his enemies liis or her place in the 
system of croatioij, Mr. Disney proceeded to consider his 
next move. 

His evident and rational course was to do nothing ; and 
it is highly supex-fluous, tliercfure, to observe that a young 
gentleman of two-and-twenty, who imagined himself in love, 
dismissed all idea of this course without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Ho conceived hiuxself entitled to revenge of some 
kind, and this he determined to have. 

But revcixge is not an easy matter in England. In | 
Franco, now, if a virtuous and injured young man desires 
to right himself, ho can pick a slight quarrel with his foe, 
,,and bo shot with much comfort and expedition. But that i 
kind of thing has been stopped hero, with no particular ill I 
consfequenced. Althou^ it was certainly predicted that the | 
extirpation of duelling would turn all our gentlemen into 
savages ; and that we should use bad names and slap faces 
in tho presenco of ladies, as soon as it became impossible to 
call us to account, I have not noticed much of that spe- 
cies of conduct in drawing-rooms. Herbert Disney thought 
that he should like to defy the captain to mortal combat, 
but owned to himself that it would not do. He felt satisfled 
that the Fusilier would summon the aid of a brothor-officer 
in blue, and with a bracelet on his left wrist : and there is 
nothing chivalrous, or even satisfactory, in being taken in 
charge. So he abandoned all desigujf'tipon tho captain’s life, 
l^ysioal reydnge upon the women wws not exactly a 


thing to plot ; and, indeed, what could he do even to Mrs 
Parker, who had chiefly caused the injury' to his vanity? 
Unless, like the clown in a pantomime, ho went and lay on 
his face across her doorway, and trusted to her tumbling 
over him when she came out, it was hard to say what ho 
could do to hurt this aggravating old woman. 

Now about this time it came to pass that the greatest 
poet of the day, aggrieved at certain satire by the most 
varied genius of the day, had penned some I’otaliatory verses 
in the wittiest publication of thd day. They were then upon 
tho lii^s of every body, and upon Mr. Hci’bert Disney’s 
among the rest of mankind. And one line was this — 

An artist, sir, should rest in art.** | 

And this W'iso counsel darted through the memory of Mr. 
Disney as he paced i apidly around *Soho Square. 

^ •» «r It * 

Two months have elapsed, and in the studio on the second- 
floor may he beheld a young artist toiling exceedingly hard 
at a i)icturc. Ho is working with earnestness and gi*avity. ‘ 
He has discarded his elegant robe and golden bell-pull, and 
ill an old cotton-velvet jacket is labouring away as one who 
thinks of his work, not of himself. Indignation makes verses. 

It also makes pictures. It siuit our young HerbcTt to his 
easel ; but, in tho first place, it sent him to his bookshelf. He 
required a theme, in dealing with which be might at once 
avenge liiinsclf on his enemies and vindicate his own genius; 
and he speedily discovered one, for a stick is easily found 
when — what is that familiar saying? In tho ^lidsmwicr \ 
NiffJiVs JJream our painter detected a subject \yhich pre- i 
“cisely fulfilled liis requirements ; and that subject ho has * 
dioeii busily treating for eight weeks, during which time he 
lias never approached the houses where he sustained the j 
injuries we have ri‘Cordpd. 

He has painted a scene from tho Dream. It is at the 
moment when Oberon, having awakened Titaiiia, directs | 
Puck to remove the ass’s head from the shoulders of Bottom. 
You discover at a glmicii that in tho charming foaliiros of 
the fairy queen may be disem-m d the best likeness which Mr. 
Disney could produce of Miss Gcorgiana Lalrobe ; and that 
the removal of the ass’s head from the weaver discloses a 
malicious re]>r<KUiction of the liandKoinc liiicamoiits of 
Charles Llewellyn. Obi'rou’s back, as you sec, is towards 
you ; but you can quite perceive that the artist 1ms thought 
of his own figure ; and tlic portion of the face in view has a 
sarcastic expression, niueh cultivated by himself upon occa- 
sion. Even Puck is made a little like poor Mrs. Parker 
ill features; and, in fact, tho Painter’s Revenge embraces 
every body who has wronged him, — for among some pretty 
fairies peeping through the branches are two or three ugly 
oiu s, and one of these is Mrs. Latrobc, with her mouth open 
in astonishment at what is going on. Dante himself did not 
carry out his I’cvengc more comjiletely, 

’J'lio best, or the worst, of it is, that tlic young fellow has 
made a good picture. He has gone to work Avith so much 
heart and determination, that tho goddess Art, Avho will bo 
wooed as we are told to woo widows, namely, with vehc- 
incnee, has listened. He has brought all his knmvledgc, and 
all his patience, and all his industry, to bear upon that can- 
vas ; and tho result is, that he is rewarded by a real success. 
Drawing and colour and breadth and foi'ce and truth, and 
all tho rest of the Avords Avliich have a moaning, tliough in- 
capable and immodest critics do sometimes sprinkle them, 
as from a flour-di*odgcr, over their art-notices, arc required if 
we want to describe Herbert’s picture. Jle has done the 
thing this time, and feels that ho has done it. • 

And noAV, 0 thou of little mind! thou art thinking that 
tho painter’s revenge is incomplete. Thou Avouldst 
him take such order that his satire should come under the 
eyes of those Avliom ho has depicted ; that Gcorgiana 
colour with anger as she beholds herself owning th^t ; 

has been enamoured of an ass ; and that the captain’s naQUs- 
tacho should curl with ire as he notes how fajthfhljy is 
limned for posterity .as the g^i^loua Swa^geri^^g ^ciqwn. 
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Thou wouldst even like the two old women to see their 
faces in .the 'picture. We write no art-tales (with a purpose) 
to such as thou art, 0 firiend ; hut truly, friend, weit thou 
now at the head of a flight of stairs, and I behind thee, I 
would gladly expedite thy descent by a leverage whereof 
thou must surely wot. 

Not so ; the artist rests in art. The impulse of wrath 
and revenge drove him to his easel, and aided him in his 
toil; but as he advanced, and found that ho was succeed- 
ing, a bettor influence came upon him, and he worked away 
like an earnest man, and not like a passionate boy. His 
plan was laid, his likenesses were taken, before the change 
took place ; hut long ago he has forgotten his wrath, and is 
acting under a worthier inspiration. Look at him, and toll 
us whether that is the face of an enraged and vain young 
fellow, furiously caricaturing his rival ; or is it the counten- 
ance of the art-student, following Art through all her thou- 
sand coquetries, assured of tracking his way at last to her 
inmost meaning ? 

It was late in the summer, and the Academy was about 
to close. One morning an acquaintance of Herbert Disney’s 
called upon him, and apprised him that, having purchased 
one of the crack pictures of the year, with intention to en- 
^ave it, he much needed a brief pamphlet which should 
introduce the work in the provinces, whither it was to be 
taken. The more charming the description of the picture, the 
stron^r the reasons assigned why the owner of an engraving 
from it should bo the proudest man in the kingdom, tlie better. 
Herbert had a pleasant pen — guineas were no object to the 
picture-owner — ^would Mr. Disney write the pamphlet ? 

What a clever good little book he wrote ! Utterly ui\- 
like any thing of the kind which he had done previously. 
He studied the groat master’s picture, and sought in ear- 
nestness and reverence to comprehend his treatment. A 
few weeks of sincere work of his own had marvellously 
opened his eyes to the work of others. Consequently, in- 
stead of a smart shower of sparkling words, which read 
most sweetly to the ignorant, and make the artist smile 
with not very cheerful contempt, Hei’bert prepared a genial 
but discriminating tribute to the masterpiece before him, in 
which some of its surpassing merits (not all, for no miracle 
had been worked upon the young man) were eloquently 
pointed out in a manner which carried to the mind of the 
educated reader the conviction felt by the writer. Let me 
add that, though the purchaser of the manuscript paid 
honourably for it, he did not like it half so well as earlier 
productions of Herbert’s ; he did not consider that it would 
“ tell” half so well upon a subscribing world ; and he gave 
the next job of the sort to a very smart and ready young 
writer, who “did” critiques upon every thing, and who 
would have cut up the Newtonian system without the 
faintest hesitation, and at the shortest notice, if it had been 
the Copernican that ^he was requested to j)uff. But the 
painter of whom Herbert Disney had written read his 
pamphlet, and made the young man’s acquaintance ; and 
in an hour’s conversation before an easel, told him things in 
art that wore worth a good many times the guineas ho had 
lost by his earnestness. 

Herbert Disney was in a fair way to bo a distinguished 
painter. I^et us say at once that he has become one, and 
that on the first Monday in May every body asks, “ What 
has Disney done this year?” And now, perhaps, some 
readers may desire an end to this story. Well, what sort 
of an ending would any body like? I said that the thing 
was not a novel, but something with a purpose; and that 
you hhve had. There is no reason, however, for defrauding 
any body of the sequel to our history. Once more, what 
sort of an end would you likfe ? 

I see a very good “situation;” will you have it? Herbert 
Disney’s “Dream” is sent into the country for exhibition. It 
is shown, among other places, in the town near the residence 
of the rich baronet who intends to m^c Mrs. Charles Lie- 1 
wellyn his heiress. Sir Plutus Goldsworthy buys pfetures 
sometimes ; and upon the present occasion he drives in from j 


Aurifer Hall, with his niece, whom he supposes to bo Miss 
Goldsworthy, to see the new work. Mrs. Charles advances 
to behold it, recognises the features of her beloved Fusilier, 
and rapidly drawing from the accessories the .deduction that 
her soldier has been affectionately inclined towards some 
beautiful girl, represented as Titania, cannot repress her ex- 
citable nature, screams, sobs out her story at the feet of Sir 
Plutus, and is disinherited. There is revenge for the painter. 

If you do not like this ending, — and I do not much like it 
myself , — 1 will give you another, which I think is the right 
one. I think that Llewellyn soon left ofl^ flirting with Geor- 
giana, and went out of town to shoot ; and that Sir Plutus, 
suddenly departing from this sublunary vale, left him next 
, year at liberty to acknowledge his rich wife. I think that 
Georgiana speedily recovered from her folly, and that it 
taught her a lesson ; and that at some of the parties in the 
spring she and Herbert met again, and friendly relations 
were resumed. Whether two or three years later, when ho 
had a good income, and fancied that ho knew his own mind, 
ho was silly enough to go again to Charlotte Street on the 
same errand as before, and unlucky enough not to depart 
under similar circumstances of discomfiture, I really do not 
feci myself obliged to say. The moral of a story does not 
lie in its marriages. But I think it exceedingly probable 
that Herbert did marry Goorgiana, and also that Mrs. Dis- 
ney docs justice to her sex, and to its logic, by maintaining 
to this day that all her husband’s brilliant success in life is 
duo to herself ; for that if she had not driven him to earnest 
work, by what she tells him, and he tries to believe, was 
protended coldness, he would never have achieved the 
Painter’s Revenge. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


To take a comprehensive glance of invisible things, learn- 
ing to appreciate them justly, and attribute to each its pro- 
perties and value — ^presupposes no small advance in chemical 
philosophy. When the quantities of invisible gases floating 
around us are reduced to weight and measure, we rise star- 
tied from contemplating the figures these weighings and 
measurings disclose. When the invisible salts, and invisible 
organic fluids, which contaminate our wells and potable 
streams, arc extracted, and brought by the force of chemis- 
try before us — we gain some new and unpleasant ideas of 
purity and impurity. 

Amongst scientific applications having popular interest 
at the present time, the economic purification of sewage- 
water, rendering it limpid and furnishing manure, is re- 
ceiving much public attention. An elaborate paper on the 
subject has been read before the Society of Arts by Mr. 
Fothergill Cooke ; the object of this gentleman being to de- 
monstrate that the system of purifying water by means of 
cream of lime, introduced at Leicester by Mr. Wicksteed in 
1845, might with advantage be applied to the metropolis ; 
either exclusively or conjointly with irrigation. 

The points seem to be on all hands conceded that cream 
of lime, when mingled with sewage-fluid in due proportion, 
can, and does, immediately eflfect deodorisation ; that, more- 
over, it precipitates all colouring and bodily-suspended mat- 
ter which may happen to exist in the sewage. Hence it 
seems to follow that the cream-of-lime process is partially 
effective ; but to assert that it is wholly effective, that it 
can precipitate <iU the extraneous bodies, by the presence of 
which sewage-water differs from ordinary watci^ is no less at 
variance with the teachings of chemistry than the prepon- 
derating testimony elicited by the discussion which followed 
the reading of Mr. Cooke’s paper. The inhabHants of Lon- 
don, according to Mr. Cooke’s estimate, consume no less 
than the enormous quantity of 12,000 tons of nitroged -an- 
nually. This nitrogen ultimately goes to form ammonia, 
with 15,000 tons of which it corresponds. Now when it is 
considered that the value of this ammonia may be estimated 
at 600,0002., and that it would suffice to manure 820, QOO 
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acres, or 600 square miles of laud, some notion may be 
formed of the shortcomings of any sewage-.purification 
scheme, economically considered, which does not involve 
the capture and utilisation of ammoniEt It is a fallacy 
moreover to regard the translucency of water as identic^ 
with purity ; nearly all the soluble salts originally held by 
sewage-water will remain there, the agency of lime notwith- 
standing. Those who most strongly advocate the Leicester 
system of purification, admit that it is incompetent to deal 
with the case of highly prutrescent sewage ; in other words, 
sewage highly charged with ammonia. The practical question, 
then, arises, in relation to the metropolis, whether the putre- 
faction of enormous masses of sewage-liquid can bo occasion- 
ally prevented under certain meteorologic conditions ? 

The public, and especially the artistic public, will be 
glad to Icaru that a novel, and apparently a good, process of 
conferring siccative properties on oils has been made known 
by Mr. Christopher Binks. It consists in heating the oil, 
previously incorporated with hydrated protoxide of man- 
ganese, in the proportion of from five to fourteen pounds 
of hydrated oxide to every ton of oil. The usual processes 
of rendering linseed-oil siccative have consisted either in 
boiling it alone, or boiling it with litharge, red lead, perox- 
ide of manganese, acetate of lead, and sometimes sulphate 
of zinc. The theory of the effect of drying agents has 
hitherto been attributed to their oxidating property ; yet it 
would be difficult to show that acetate of lead is endowed 
with this quality. Then sulphate of zinc can surely impart 
no oxygen ; and as to hydrated protoxide of manganese, now 
employed by Mr. Christopher Binks, its chemical power is 
the very reverse of oxidising ; it takes oxygen away. Is not 
the siccative agency of certain metallic salts and metallic 
oxides referable to the double agency of their precipitating 
mucilage and generating oleates, the latter being more 
siccative than uncombined oleic acid? One prospective ad- 
vantage from the employment of hydrated protoxide of man- 
ganese should seem to be its unchangeable colour under the 
influence of sulphuretted hydrogen-gas. All drying oils 
rendered siccative by moans of lead-compounds, and retain- 
ing a portion of lead, blacken by long exposure to atmo- 
spheric influences. This is a very serious consideration to 
the artist. Occasionally, Mr. Binks informs us, artists’ colour- 
men effect a separation of the excess of lead by the addition 
of sulphuric acid. This, in our estimation, is calculated to 
make matters worse for the artist. The interests of fine art 
demand that more attention than heretofore should bo de- 
voted to the Qonditions on wlfich the permanence of artistic 
colouring-agents depend. 

The recent prominence which has been given to ques- 
tions of poisoning has stimulated the investigation of toxi- 
cologists, both hero and abroad. Among the most useful de- 
ductions arrived at in relation to strychnia, and the alkaloids 
generally, are those of Professor Otto, of Brunswick; who 
has recently published a record of his experiments in 
one of the Gorman philosophical journals. The processes 
of analysis are, however, too technical, and too elaborate, for 
detailed cognisance to be taken of them hero. That philo- 
sopher has, however, stated a fact in relation to the widely- 
extended existence of arsenic which is highly curious, and 
demonstrativo of the fact that the objects of justice may be 
defeated by the very delicacy of chemical tests. Chemists 
have long drawn attention to the fact that ferruginous de- 

S ositions from w&ter contain arsenic. No one example of 
eposition of this kind, totally devoid of arsenic, has hither- 
to, we believe, been shown to exist. Cognisant of this fact. 
Professor Otto was impelled by curiosity to examine the 
crust which had deposited on the interior of his tea-kettle. 
Having collected a portion, and subjected it to the scrutiny 
of Marsh’s tost, he proved it to be arseniferous. 

* Whilst our^ knowledge of the properties of mineral poi- 
sons, and cognisance of the meaxis of separating them, have 
arrived at a degree of excellence which leaves almost no- 
thing to be desired — our knowledge, <^emioal and physiolo- 
gical, of organic poisons remains paiafhlly incomplete. Sven 


the alkaloids, strychnia, conia, atropina, and others of that 
family, are a stumbling-block to toxicologists t and as for 
the animal poisons, all connected with them is no less in- 
scrutable than ever. In the beginning of December, some 
interesting but unsuccessful experiments wore performed 
by Dr. Chambers, at the solicitation of Mr. Temple, chief- 
justico of Honduras, for testing the antidotal efficacy of a 
Honduras plant, in relation to the poison of serpents. It 
appears that the woodcutters of Honduras are in the habit of 
relying upon the vegetable in question, when bitten (an acci- 
dent of frequent occurrence) by the poisonous serpents so 
prevalent in Central American forests. Some of this vege- 
table Mr. Temple brought with him to Europe. It was thought 
to be the veritable Guaco; hut on this point the chief-justice 
of Honduras was not positive. Two puff-adders and two rab- 
bits wore made the subjects of experiment. One of the rabbits, 
having been bitten, died in thirty-five minutes, notwith- 
standing the administration of a copious dose of Guaco in- 
fusion. Theoretical exceptions may of course be taken to 
the conditions of the experiment ; and the fact sought to he 
elicited may, in strictness of language, he considered rather 
in the sense of remaining unsettled, than of being positively 
disproved. The result was nevertheless unfavourable ; and 
haves the whole question of snake-poison in the same mys- 
tery as heretofore. What successful physiologist will be for- 
tunate enough to discover the connection which probably 
subsists between poison and the salivary gland ? The fatal 
secretive organ, which belongs to many serpents, is only a 
kind of salivary gland, and the poison a kind of saliva. In 
these creatures, the secretion is poisonous normally. The poi- 
son of hydrophobia is also secreted by the salivary gland; but, 
then, only as a condition of specific disease, and abnormally. 
Contemplating the mysterious natiurc of animal poisons, one 
is led into the curious train of reflection — ^that amongst all 
the toxic agents of this class, whether naturally occurring 
or artificially generated, one, and perhaps only one, — can- 
thoridinc, the active principle of cantharides, — ^has hitherto 
been isolated and rendered amenable to the discrimination 
of chemical tests ! 

Dr, Koyle, whose long experience of Indian vegetable 
resources gives weight to all his remarks upon them, bids 
English paper-maniffacturers to be of good hope. Notwith- 
standing the enormously increased demand for paper, con- 
sequent on the abolition of postal restrictions and the spread 
of cheap literature, — notwithstanding the interdict which 
continental nations have laid on the exportation of paper- 
making materials — we have only, it appears, to utilise the 
fibrous vegetable substances which tropical forests so abun- 
dantly produce, and wo shall obtain paper of better aver- 
age quality than heretofore ; and in quantities equal to the 
most exacting demands of our giant printing establish- 
ments. Amongst the fibre-yielding vegetables specified by 
Dr.lRoyle are — ^tho Plantain tribe ; thoKMarrooi, which latter 
yields large quantities of fibrous material of exquisite white- 
ness ; the Palm tribe, so universal in its productions ; the 
Leguminacese, Malvaces, Asclepiads, and Nettles. It ap- 
I pears that, owing to the predilection of English people for 
cotton consequent on the cheapness of this material, our 
writing and printing paper is of worse average quality than 
that employed by most of the European nations and the 
United States of America. What appears still more extra- 
ordinary, having regard to the freedom of the English press, 
and its enormous activity, the consumption of paper per 
head in England is less than in Franco, Belgium, Holland, 
or the United States of America. Every “Statesman,” it 
appears, consumes ISlbs of paper per annum, on an average 
of the whole population ; each inhabitant of France, 9fi>8 ; 
of Belgium and Holland, 8lbs; while 6Jlfes, or at most Tibs, 
are available to every Englishman. The price of the raw 
material entering into paper is, it appears, in France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, from ten to fifteen per cent below its 
price in England, andl'is at the same time much better. 

M. Haumeng, whose labours in the field of vegetable . che- 
mistry have been so conspicuous, Has recently puMUshed his 
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suggestions for pro vj^nting the enormous destnictioii of sugar draw alinninium, and employ such wiro afif a fiUbstituto for 
wbich is known to occur in the process of sugar -extraction stcel-wiro in the manufacture of pianofortes ; dr to substi- 
from hcct-root. One great objection to the econom}’' of that tuto for wire graduated bars of aluminium. If aluminium 
process has been in tho supposed necessity of digging out bo sufficiently ductilb, there seems no reason why the former 
the boet-root, and storing it until tho period of mashing and scheme may not be advantageously carried ottt ; but the 
pressing had arrived. If tho juice were expressed at once, nicrii sonorous quality of aluminium will assuredly tiot cn- 
and sot aside in cisterns, jthc sugar underwent complete dc- able pianoforte-makers to substitute plcctral bars for plectral 
composition. Complete destruction of the sugar is avoided wires. Whatever tho metal of these bars, an insttperable 
by allowing the beets to remain in store ; hut iievcrthcloss objceljon lies against their use. No adequate method haS 
the destruction which even then takes place amounts, ac- ever been devised for regulating them, and keeping them, 
cording to M. Maumem', to no less than fifty per cent. lie like wires, in tune. This defect of plectral bars was long 
expresses the juice at once, and adds linui, by which treat- since demonstrated by Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney* inventor 
raOnt saccharate of lime— a body not readily subject to de- of the Bude-ligbt. Apropos of aluminium, it is scarcely nows 
composition — i.s generated; and be separates the lime, when to say it is now made from cr 3 ^olito, a Greenland mineral, 
de.sircd, either by carbonic-acid gas injected, or sulphuric instead of the chloride of aluminium, which constituted its 
acid cautiously added. Gertain phosphates may also be original source of siqqdy. Wohler, however, has considerably 
employed to acconiplisli the same end. improved tho process of manufacture of late ; and Brunner 

Kopp publishes tlie details of his process— at this time substitutes for cryolite, fluoride of aluminium, prepared by 
extensively cm])lo 3 a':d in Euglnnd and cl’Scwhorc — fur an transmitting hjnlrofluoric-acid gas tlirmsgh h 3 ’'drate of alu- 
iinproved manufacture of carbonate of soda; collaterally, too, mina. Chemically con.sidered, this is ah interesting modi- 
ho generates arsenic and sulphuric acids, tho latter being fication of the original process; hut looking to the largo 
turned to account in the gciieration of carbonate of soda. d(‘posits of crj^olitc, the latter will remain thC better prac- 
In prosecuting the manufacture of carl)onate of soda l\y tlic tical source. 

process orclinaril}’ followed, — the process of Leblanc, — iicarl}’’ Boor Alexis St. ’Marlin, the Canadian, has once more 

all tho sulphur originally held b}'' the sulphate of so<la is been made the victim of phj'siological inquiry. Wlien a 
wasted; and the enormous quantity of oxysulpliur(‘t of cal- youth, he had the misfortune to h(? perforated with a charge 
cium obtained becomes seriously (nriharrasslng. IVToreover of duck-shot, l\y which means a hole through his side and 
the process demands great individual skill on the part of the into his stomach was eflcctcd. Tins aperture never healed ; 
workmen, otherwise the calcimiiion does not satisfactorily and its existence gave facilities to Cfjrtain experiments on 
proceed. Kopp’iJ i>roccs 3 pcrniUs the emplcyment of exist- digestion, which J)r. Beaumont long since availed himself 
ing apparatus used in the mauufactm'e of sulphuric acitl and of, and with w'hicli all ph^’siologists are conversant. Ih*. 
carbonate of soda ; it dispenses with lime, and chalk, ivhenee Francis G. Smith, of Pennsylvania, has suhject^id St. Martin 
the formation of tlio ox 3 ^sulphnrct of linn; is impossible, and to cxp(‘rimcnt once more, and lia.s arrived at the following 
all the alkaline matter is turned to account. TIkjsq an;, as coindusions : (1.) Tlic sloinacdi, when digesting, secretes an 
will ho seen, great advantages. AVe would give dclail.s of acid liquid. (2.) The acid is not phosphoric acid. (3.) ITy- 
the process were they not too purely teehuical for our droebjoric acid, if present at all, is there in ver}’' small 
pag( 5 S. quantilie.s. (4.) But tho chief, if not the only, agent to 

Kuhlman— if his statements b(; confirmed by further ex- wdiich the gastric juice owes its solvent powers, is the lactic 
pcvicuee — ha.s succeeded in abating that p(‘sL ainf nuisance acid. 

of applied chemistry, the evolution ofmnriatie gas attendant AW; minst not fail to record amongst recent scientific mo- 
on the soda*inanufactuvc. Ifc absorbs that destructive gas morahilia the Bliotogi’aphic Soiree at King's College on tho 
by carhoimto of baryta, and thus cheaply' generates chloride 17tli of December. It would he invidious to draw distinc- 
of barium. Some time ago, and wutliout reference to the pro tioms wjierc all Ava-s excellent j hut perhaps tlic photographic 
sent invention, tlic same elieniist ma<le known tli.at chloride inoon-pictiires, and th(' engravings wrought on copper by 
of barium acted more (;frectually tlian any other suhstunco voltaic action from pictures made by photogi*aphic means, 
of which he was cogui.sant in pn;vcniing dcpo.silions on W'crc the most novel, and oictvaordinary. By tho h}^, why 
the interior of stcam-boiler.s. At that period, chloride of ba- do not photographers try wdiat formic acid will do for them? 
riuni was too expensive for einploymont iu such manner ; Its strong reducing powers suggest hopes of promise ; and i 
but it wmII henceforth he a chea]) snhstanee, if tlic ]iroce8s the plan newdy discovered by Brunner, 6f making formic | 
of Kuhlmau he cxtcn.sively carried out. Ncverthele.s.s the acid by di.slilling a mixture of oxalic acid and glycerine, ' 
quantities of chloride of hariuni thins used w'ould ho, after removes the difiiculty which has attended its production 
all, incoTisiderahle. It is pro])Osed, thci’cfov(;, to eflect its hitherto, 
decomposition by sulphuric acid, thus liberating hydrochloric 
acid chemically pure ; and generating suljihate of bar^’ta for 
employment in the mauufaetnrc of paper. Kuhlman also 
employs carbonate of baryta as a ehnclcnsing agent for the 
nitrous fumes which escape, during tho manufacture of siil- 
pliuvic acid. Uc also liberates inuriatic-aeid gas into the 
flues of ordinary fireplaces, and of the furnaces employed 
for burning animal-charcoal : in this niainier lio obtains 
economically, large quantities of sal-ammoniac; and at the 
same time diminishes tho evolution of smoke. 

Aluminium does ndt quite maintain its character Tor no- THE HOME FOR THE OUTDOOR DRESSMAKER, 

bilifcy. Not only is its whiteness cold, and disagrecahh; — very Br MRS, VALENTINE BARTIIOLOMJEW. 

much like the tint of zinc, but it tarnishes by exposure to 

air and moisture, just as much as copper, lead, and liroiize It is now nearly a twelvemonth since HousMld Words 
tarrflsh when similarly exposed. To expect, then, that alu- called tho attention of its readers tg “The Day-worker’s 
minium can ever occupy the position of silver, as a metal of Home.’’ The institution then described in its inikney is 
domestic elegance, and as was onoc imagined, is futile ; but now, to the honour of its two noble patronesses, tbor^ghly 
it seems likely to come into use for another purpose. It is established ; and “Tho Day-worker’s Home” has bedn trans- 
rcmarkahly sonorous; more so thatt^any known bronze or ferrod from No. 2 Manchester Street to larger premises at 
boll-metal compound. It has been proposed, therefore, to No. 44 Groat Ormond Street, Queen Square, 
make bells of it ; and we are assured that this, even whilst Lady Hobart and Lady Goderich are the sole originators 
we write, is being done. A further proposition is, to wire- of this benevolent scheme. Young and energetic, endowed 
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\^ith sup^ritft jjifitfl of the mind, including a sound practical 
judgment, they ignored all those Utopian ideas which have 
so often upset the plans of philanthropists ♦ Those ladies 
understood the repugnance that the poorest, if worthy, must 
have to becoming the recipients bf mcro charity ; so, in a 
simple and straightforward appeal to the outdoor workers of 
milliners and dressmakers, they invited them to become in- 
mates of fi Home specially organised for them. The tenants 
wore to pay the same J)rico which was charged for a miser- 
able half^fufnished room, mostly Situated in a dingy court 
or narrow street impervious to light and air. 

The originators felt sure that as soon as such a society 
was known, it would become ulf -supporting ; and so, taking 
upon themselves the responsibilities of furnishing, &c., they 
secured the services of an intelligent person, of prepossess- 
ing appearance and address, as lady-residont of the esta- 
. blishiuent. 

The lady-resident (]\l'rs. Lomas) sought out many semp- 
stresses in their lonely attics, and drew vivid pictures of the 
manifold comforts this “ Home” offered in contrast with the 
cheerless abodes to Wjiicb, on an inclement winter’s night, 
they often icturned Penciled to th(5 skin, with no fire to dry 
their wet clothes, no warm food to restore their exhausted 
frames, nb kind voice to bid tlie weary ones welcome, or to 
protect tbcm from the temptations wliicli assail tlic young 
and the unwary in every corner of the metropolis. 

At first Mrs. Lomas made but little impression ; the 
girls looked with suspicion at any interference with their 
liberties and independence ; they could not believe that 
they, so unknown, sliould bo ol)jccts of solicitude to ladies 
of station, llio generous sympathy applied to their case 
was utterly above tlioir comprehension ; and they refused 
to avail themselves of tho liberal offer of such a Home, 
until they were assured that no restraints were intended, 
except such as would be carried out in every well-regulated 
household. Ih'tlio beginning a few only ventured upon the 
trial ; but those few soon learned to appreciate tho cleanli- 
ness and dome.stio comforts to wliicli they were introduced. 
By degrees they won their fellow-workers to hccomo par- 
takers of advantages so cheaply procured. 

Tho removal from Manchester Street to No. 41 Great 
Ormond Street was not only necessary, on account of the 
gimter demand for beds, but also for the accommodation 
this locality afforded to the inmates of the “ Home,” as being 
more central, — nearer both to Begent Street and the City. 
This was important ; for as soon as the summer season is 
over at tho AVest-end, tho autumn fashions commence with 
tho milliners and dressmakers towards St. Paul’s ; and the 
increaso of business in tho latter quarter requires additional 
hands. 

The inspection of tho Home,” a commodious mansion, 
would well repay a visit. There could not, in all London, 
ho found a better situation for the purpose. There are spa- 
cious rooms on tho ground-floor, leading to a fino terrace, 
with a broad flight of stone-steps descending into the garden. 
The garden itself extends the whole length of tho back of 
Queen’s Square— a depth of about 230 feet. 

One cannot imagine a more gratifying sight than that 
of those young people enjoying themselves on the terrace 
on a summer’s evening, inhaling tho fresh air and the per- 
fume of flowers. How grateful a contrast to the hot and 
crowded workroom wherein they have been confined all 
day! 

A grand staircase leads to a suite of drawing-rooms, large 
and lofty. Above them are the sleeping-rooms, capable of 
containing a hundred beds ; some wide enough for two og- 
cupatitB,-H8isteri{ or fl'icnds, who may sleep together if they 
choose, and so ditnkush tho expense, which, however, is very 
little ; a singh hed, with the use of fire and candles und sitting- 
room^ with lihrtn^^ only costing two-and-sixpence j^r week. 

A latge fire is always burning in tho kitchen till eleven 
o’clock at night, so that the c^ls cook their own 
suppers at whatever time their labours Ore over ; and tho 
passer by, on a, cold winter’s night, ^ay have hh olfactory 


sense regaled by the steam arising from sundry savoury 
messes, and his ears, if they bo kindly ‘ones, gratified by 
the peals of laughter heiird during the process of cooking. 

On Sundays the girls subscribe for their dinner, and buy 
good joints of meat, two sorts of vegetables, and puddings ; 
tho whole meal costing IVom sixpence to sevenpence a head. 
•The cook, moreover, will often give inrnates permission to 
prepare little (fishes to take to the workroom on Mondays 
for tliC noonday •meal. 

On Sunday morning Lady Hobart gives Bible readings 
from ten till eleven o’clock, at which most of the girls at- 
tend; and all join in singing sacred music in the afternoon, 
and arc cxi)ccted to go to some place of divine worship in 
the evening. 

There are French classes, conducted b}’' these ladies, 
twice a-wcek ; and a .singing class once a-week, when one 
of the lady patronesses presides, and takes great pains in 
teaching her willing pupils. 

An annual concert is also given ; and a grand pianoforte 
is scjit in for tho evening gratis by some well-known maker. 
Musical professors are kind enough to assist gratuitously. 

During tho year there are lectures given upon* interest- 
ing and popular subjects. 

Usually on week-day nights, from supper till hed-time, 
one of the girls ^cads aloUd, whilst others ply their indus- 
trious needles in earning a little money, by making caps or 
trimming bonnets for their acquaintafide, or by preparing 
little gifts to friends in return for cl^li ties -received ; and so 
in peace and liai*mony all retire to vqst ih* their well-venti- 
lated dormitories. 

The library at present contains but few volumes; but 
liow easily tbc shelves nflght bo filled, if kind-hearted people, 
who desire to promote tho pleasures of their poorer fellow- 
crcaturcs, would present tob this Society a few books, stray 
prints, or periodicals! 

It is pleasant to sa}^ that the originators of this excellent 
institution are ajqnTciated as they deserve by the objects of 
it. It would bo well if the noble example hero set wore fol- 
lowed by other ladies of influence, as more Homes are now 
required. 

There arc still liundrods of these hard-working dress- 
makers’ girls, who pass their few leisure hours in solitude 
and in unhealthy localities ; many of them, weary of their 
isolated position, become a prey to the worst dangers of thO 
capital, and sink into a degradation from which they find 
it impossible to emerge. It is no small happiness for parents 
in the country to know, that when they now send up their 
daughters to town, they can, by bringing a proper certificate 
of respectability, be at once received into a safe asylum, and 
procure comforts only to be found in a private family. It 
will be an additional satisfaction for such parents to hear 
that dressmakers and milliners send to this institution for 
young people who want employment. 

One of the great evils which young dressmakers have to 
endure i.s, tho length of time they are compelled to work ; 
those out of doors go to their establishments at nine in the 
morning and leave at nine in the evening ; for which they 
receive from seven to nine shillings a-wcek, including their 
tea. But tho indoor workers arc much worse off ; they get 
no exercise, and arc usually expected to be in the work- 
room from seven in the morning till tfen o’clock at night, 
being scarcely allowed tho relaxation of talking; and in tho 
busy season it is often daylight before thc}'^ retire to bed, too 
weary to gain even tho foW hours* sleep wliicli is allowed 
them. ^ , 

AVo all know how difficult it is to obtain a legislative 
enactment ; but it is in tho power of tho ladies them- 
selves to effect much good for their poorer sisters. It is 
gested, as a means of carrying out the present object, that 
tho noble Patronesses of tliis Institution should use their ittr 
fiuence to form a league amongst the ladies of England; mil 
that tho members of this should bind theinselvcS iH&t to bhA- 
ploy any dressmakers but those who would gfiorintee that 
the workwomen in theit establishment shotfia under no cir- 
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cumstances bo employed more than tm hours oui of the 
tumtyfour. 

In oases of emergencyi the head dressmakers should un- 
dertake to procure a relay oftfiresh hands to accomplish any 
necessary extra work; which would not be difficult, as there 
are generally numbers of girls disengaged, who would be 
but too willing under such circumstances to be employed. 
For this end, application might be made to the Home,** or 
similar institutions; which might always be furnished^ with 
accessible lists of young persons of efficiency ready to bo 
hired upon a press of business requiring prompt attention. 

Mininers and dressmakers would find it greatly to their 
advantage to atd in ftirthering the objects of such an insti- 
tution, as by their more humane treatment of young needle- 
women they would command the greater amount of patron- 
age and consequent remuneration. 



BXS-FB8DXB. 

" PKeSIrVATIOIT OF BEES. 

The winter is a season of trial to bees, even under the best 
of circumstances. Their numbers decrease, and their stores | 
decrease, and many a fine stock perishes from causes that 
cannot bo ascertained. Wlioro bees arc kept, the greatest 
oivoumspection is necessary at this time of year, in order 
to tide them over safely to the spring ; and (ho worst season 
is yet to come, February and early in March being the pe- 
. ric^s most frequently fatal to them. 

The bee-keeper should now look over his stocks, and form ' 
ah estimate of the general state of things. Stocks which 
have been fed up to the present time must be fed very as- 
siduously until the honey-season has fairly commenced ; and 
many of those that have not yet been fed will be found so 
light a# to require it. When feeding has once been com- 
menced, it should not be discontinued till the currant-trees 
• are in bloom. 

Bee-food is the most important matter the apiarian has 
^0 consider in winter ; for where the stocks are numerous, 
feeding is rather an expensive affair. The best food is honey, 
-"lind the best feeder is a piece of clean comb. But honey is 
dear, and syrups of some kind or other usually take their 
place. If the apiary is provided with feeding-pans, and liquid 
food be preferred, that recommended by Mr. Taylor is uq- 
que8ti^(^bly*^he heat To make it, use good soun^le and 
in t^e^]%po|tion of a pint of ale to evcrmappind 
of bbll.fbr fivomdliuteB, and then add for ovfir^ound 
of sug^ a^taUbsi^^ful of rum. 

liquid :fo<^ are,'ltowever, fast going out of use^or ex- 
perience hak satisfactorily proved the superiority % solid 
foodf when properly prepared. Take loaf-sug^, and to every 
poui^ add a gill of water and a tablespoox^ul of gopd vine- 
gas. Boil for about thirty minuteg^ or until a little of the 
boiling liquid dropped intov^pld water becomes instantly 
solid. ^Then pour out the |n:eparatio^on amarble slab or 
dish, previously smeared with oil or butter ; and as soon as 
it is sufficiently hard, cut it into strips of a convenient size 
for insertion in the mouth of the hive. If the liquid dods not 
qiuokly solidify, or if it shows the least tendency to orys- 


tallise, return it to the pan and boil it up again. Tt should 
be quite solid, so as to bear handling, and he free from any 
tendency to candy, It is barley-sugar in a pure form; and 
though you msy purchase barley-sugar ready made, it is 
usually fiavourod with lemon, or some, other ohjectiouable 
matter obnoxious to the bees. I made my first trial of this 
food last spring, and this winter have used no other food. 
The saving of time and trouble is immense ; feedmg-pans 
are quite unnecessary ; there is no occasion for ^shifting or 
altering the hive-cover; and robber-bees are never littracted 
by it, as is always the case when honey or ffugarod niixtures 
are used. 

But many bee-keepers will adhere to old^^tablished 
rules ; and for the benefit of those who have experienced 
the difficulties and dangers to the stock arising from the 
use of liquid food, I will suggest a mode of feeding which I 
used to practise years ago, when barley-sugar had not been 
thought of. I used to procure a few rods of elder-wood, of 
about an inch in thickness. These wq|e.cut up into lengths 
of four or five inches ; then split, and Ke pith removed, and 
each end stopped with a piece of corl^ut to fit, so as to 
form a shallow trough, that could b^i^nsertqd in the en- 
trance, and filled every evening from a can with a very thin 
spout. For occasional feeding, as after hiving a i^arm, or 
daring sudden trials of weather in spring, such a simple 
feeder would often prove the saving of a stock. 

Sunshine is a frequent cause of injury to bees at this 
time of year ; and the hives should bo shaded by means of 
squares of wood fixed to posts sunk before the hives, suffi- 
ciently high to leave the causeway open to the south. The 
shades should incline a little towards the west ; for in winter 
the afternoon sun is the most powerful. Snow is another 
cause of death to bees. The glare of light, and the bright 
weather that frequently follows snow, tempt the bees out, 
and many perish of cold: hence, as long ak.the snow lies, 
keep them prisoners, with only sufficient rooi^i^or admission 
of air ; but as soon as the snow disappears, let the bees have 
their liberty again. To imprison bees for any length of time 
is ruin to them. Shzbley Hxbberd. 


MINIATURE ferneries. 

To the EditoTi of the National MagainDU, 

I DESIRE to offer my mite towards the recreations of Homo, 
having derived so much enjoyment from the perusal of your 
high-class Magazine. What I have to offer is, new and 
pretty mode of cultivating small ferns. Lycopodiums, and, 
indeed, delicate and pretty plants of any kind, provided they 
are small in size. We use in our familjila goodly quantity 
of Florence oil for salads, dressing fish, &c.; and as the fiasks 
get empty, 1 remove the binding, cleanse them with potash, 
and then make of eacliMfiask a miniature fernery. A little 
soft peat is dropped into the bottom t>f the fiask, and the 
fern or other plant is then neatly planted in it thrusting 
into the fiask a slender stick with which to bury the roota 
in the soil. A cork is then fitted, and a string attached to 
the cork to suspend the fiask ; and a number of etioh fiasks 
have a very pretty effect in a student’s window. 

The great value of this plan is, that it enables any one, 
without the aid of expensive appliances, to cultivate some 
of the rarest and most beautiful of our smaller native ferns 
and flowering plants— such as the Tunbridge fibry tern in 
i(q, young state, the lovely spleen-worts, and the wall-rue, 
as well as the wood oxalis, Zyeqpodium denHeulatumi and 
others ; and lastly, it is just the very perfection of a plan 
for raising ferns from seed. ^ 

I have ventured to call your attention%imiis plan of 
mine, feeling assured that if you approve of it you wfll 
gladly raajm such suggestions as may enable me to, extend 
my own Gyrations, and induce many others to follow my 
example. H. H. Cowunr, Birmingham, 

[A pretty suggestion, on which we shall hare something 
to say hereafter.— Eos. JV. M,] 
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MAIUUS, AMONG THE RUINS OF CARTHAGE. 

lU E. li. BAILY, B.A; 


“ Tki.l tho Senate, that you found Caius Marius sitting 
among the ruins d£ Carthage 1” Such is the text which has 
suggested to Mr. Bafly the fine work whose outlines form 
the subject of our engraving to-day. The mere choice of 
such a theme, to iiilH .expression through the medium of a 
single sculptured figure, — including, aaits terms seem almost 
necessarily to do, many of the conditions of picture, — is it- 
S(;lf an evidence of the genius which alone could execute it. 
The power to will in such exceptional cases includes tho 
povv 4 Jr perform. Tho master-handling and consummate j 
execution have, from these seemingly inadequate materials, 
brought out all tho thought; and the story of Marius in Ids 
desolation is here told, as it were, in one grand epic phrase. 

There is one respect in which this work of Mr. Baily’s 
recommends itself pmdicularly to our selection as an exam- 
ple of his art, — in the fact of its being a male figure, and of 
the heroic type. Steeped in the dreamier portion of Greek 
poetry, tho mind of this sculptor has, as a habit, wrought 
j)reiercntially on female models ; and the mental tendency 
ill that direction is sometimes visible in even the particular 
• type of male beauty which he selects. Among tho long series 
of poetical creations of various kinds that he has contributed 
to tiiO native school of which he is the ebief living orna- 
ment, he is therefore move familarly known hy his works in 
the classes referred to than by a performaneo like the pre- 
sent, — while nowhere, perhaps, has ho delivered a more 
direct and emf^Jiatie utterance of l^is power than in this. We 
thus provide for our readers here at once an expression of his 
genius and of its variety. 

There arc no statues in the world beside which this 
figure might not stand. The action is studied, yet without 
allectation ; and the modelling ])rcsents one of those fell' 
citous instances of complicated urrangemeiit by wdiich gi'cat 
variety is obtained out of the lines of a single figure, and 
which arc not iinfriiqucnt with this sculptor. In tho case 
before us, the effect is that of a hold handling to inatiiih the 
bold thought. We know not why we should speak of this 
jiroduotiou as having a Grecian character, save for its kin- 
dred excellence and it.s conformity with the Greek canons. 
The sculptor is here throughout forgotten in Ids work: — to 
be which, is to be immortal in art. Form and action and 
attitude, accident and attribute and sentiment, are idealised 
into one assenting whole, which utters well tho moral of 
llie fallen Dictator. Th^ work is dramatic, because the inci- 
dent is dramatic. As we have said^the treatment i.s heroic, 
as the attitudinal character of tlic theme deiiiaudcd; and it 
is a condition of this treatment, that the figure is entirely 
nude. But it is a curious evidence of the maimer iu which 
genius can deal with a poetic license like this, that at first 
sight it is scarcely noticed that the fonns arc naked ; and 
when that fact does present itself, it is felt that all tho time 
it has been yielding its unconscious contribution to the sen- 
timent of abdicated gi’catncss and ruined fortunes. ’T'lio 
physical nakedness symbolises, as it were, the political des- 
titution. The moral of the situation ami of the condition 
speaks powerfully from this work. There is even, as it were, 
a sense of tho desert about it. — Al^ these things are tho 
evidences of that fine thought in the treatment of sculpture 
••subjocts which alone oan unlock their inner meanings and 
evolve their spiritualities. Tho hand that works thus, is 
working, we repeat, for immortality. 

Another reason why we havo selected this particular 
performance of Mr, Baily’s as our specimen of his art, is, 
because it remains uncommissioned in his studio ; and we 
thus introduce our readers to a work with ■v^iioh they have 
not had sucii obvious opportunities of maMng acquaintance 
as have been afibrded them iu reference to so many another 
masterpiece from the same hand. There are few things 
finer than this iu the English school ; and it cannot, wo 
imagine, he long ere it wfil find its way into marble. 


PICTURESQUE SINS. 

By WESTIiANB MAKBTON. 

Every moralist can show us thahvice is universally wrvjng. 

1 wish some one would arise to show that it is universally 
ugly. As the world goes, there are many sins — admitted 
to bo sins by their perpetrators — w-hich, so fur from being 
concealed, are worn with a certain ostentation. The reason 
is, that they arc supposed to be ]>icturcsque. As some noble 
houses have been content to hint their royal ihiscent by llic 
blazon of a bar sinister, there are men who will parade their 
pet sins, from a notion that they are related, how'cver ille- 
gitimately, to the more striking and heroic virtues. 

There is Harry Carter, for instance, called “ JTinco Hal” . 
hy his boon companions, liis house is open to them ; they 
empty liis celloi*, and hack out liis hunters. He lias so much 
conscience loft, that ho has not yet plunged beyond liis doptJji 
in extravagance. He can still touch the bottom of solvent'}^ 
on tip-toe; but his fine estates are heavily mortgaged ; liis 
old English homo, neglected and stripped of its trees, looks 
at him with mingled warning and reproach. Even tho 
avenue is half cut down, ami might tell Hal, whenever ho 
rides up to the house, that ho is, in a double sense, on tho 
road to ruin. Worst of all, 1 am not sure that Hal even 
enjoys the life for which he jiays so dearly. The wine in 
which he dissolves his pearl has not alw'ays the merit of 
being palatable ; and there are certain soda-water moments 
besides, in which he has twinges of downright remorse.. 
Still, on tho whole, he believes himself to bo a liberal, spi- 
rited fellow — a little reckless, ho grants you, but never- 
theless a thorough English blood. In other words, ho lives 
in an attitude. Ho is sure that if you took his moral por- 
trait as he stands, tho whole effect — spite of some irregu- 
larity in the, features — would be })ieture.sque. (\jLild any 
one prove to him tJiat to trifle with^tlie trust of wnuilth, 
to leave labour uneiicouraged, diligence unrewarded, 
igdiranco uninstrueted, was not only immoral, but ugly, 

1 should still have hopes that Harry Carter might be I’c- 
•laimed. 

Our young squire, although he pffocts indifierence^ to 
women, is coniplacontly aware of tho favour wJiicJi they 
liear to him. It is when Lady Nancy, Miss Ditchlc}^ and 
other Amazons, are in tlio field that lie takes liis most asto- 
nishing leaps. After the run, lie wheels round to Uio ladies 
with a confident laugh, not quite free from elfrontery. He 
is jovial, patronising, even carelcs.s. Yet if, in the midst of 
his loud mirth, tho slight figure of Grace Noel on her pony 
should meet him in the^laiio, a grave deference w^o come 
suddenly over him, and he would uncover to her as to a 
queen. 

Grace has not yet seen five-and-twoiity summers. ’81ie 
lives iu a little ivy-hid cottage, in a lane that skirts IVlr. 
Carter’s estate. Two years since, an annuity of two liun- 
(h-cd pounds — tho produce of a great aunf-’s legacy — made 
the young lady independent. An ancient spinster — oni e 
housekeeper of the aunt aforesaid — now resides witli Grac(‘, 
ratlier as a friend than as a dependeiii: Kindness to the 
humble is one of Miss Noel’S characteristics. You will oricn 
find her on a sunny afternoon at the villagc-.s<diooI. 81ie 
wdll personally examine the little Browns, Pni'krrs, and 
Smiths, as to their spelling and their sainphu.s; or (jm-shun 
them on home affairs, and tho interests of Ihcir parents. 
She will cheer up Dame Gossett herself, — (he victim of a 
malady which (without due regard to. her position as an 
instructor) she is teaching tho now generution to jirouounce 
rheumatiz.” Docs Graco enter tlio small sliop of the 
village linen-draper, she never by any chance reminds him 
of tho scantiness or old-fashionediiess of his stock; but pays 
with a smile as bright as if she had never seen Regent 
Street. In general, she consents to encase her d.ainty feet 
in boots of country manufacture, and undergoes a martyr- 
dom, compared with which that of tho pedestrian who Walked 
on unboiled peas was a trifle, rather than wound the village 
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Crispin by discarding his clumsy goods for those of tho 
capital. 

No -wonder that Grace is in high favour with tho poor. 
They all feel the charm of her simple and kindly manner, 
and vote her unanimously a “ born and bred lady.” 

Grace has, however, less attractive aspects for some 
people When a governess in the family of Mr. Tibbetts, 
tho retired oilman, she was duly taught to “know her place” 
by Mrs. Tibbetts. To dine with tlio children — to refrain 
from intruding into the drawing-room, or from mingling 
with tho wealthy guests — often to take her seat in the 
“ rumble,” and to bear the rough practical jokes of the elder 
Master Tibbetts — were a few of the trials to which the poor 
governess submitted in proud silence ; and she a Noel, who 
could trace liei* descent to one of the oldest baronial houses 
in England, and wlio had a titular interest — though by no 
means a territorial one — in tho romantic ruin of Noel j 
Priory ! 

Grace did not forget this. Pride of family, and con- 
tempt of tho merely wealthy, grew together in her breast, 
both feelings being nurtured by the hardships of her early 
days. She never forgot that she was born a lady, and did 
not perceive that her over-consciousness of the fact was gra- 
dually sapping its chief moral charm. 

For nothing has Miss Noel been more applauded than 
for lic»- felicity in repelling vulgar ostentation. Some de- 
cisive dowager, who wears her jewels as profusely, though 
less quietly, than the waxwork ladies at Madame Tussaud’s ; 
some red-cheeked plethoric little man, who made a lucky 
hit during the railway mania, and who utters truisms in an 
authoritative croak ; some hoi)cful heir of the aforesaid 
speculator, who makes up a “book” for the Derby, and 
backs, in one sense of that word, horses which he could 
hardly venture to back in another, — one and all of these 
have at various times assailed Miss Noel with their con- 
descension, and retj^eated from her with amusing precipi- 
tancy. Never rude, seldom sarcastic, there is a sort of 
rebuke in her low clear voice, in her smile full of divil 
attention but stopping short of interest, and, above all, in 
her look of perplexed interrogatory when patronage is spe- 
cially intended, that (Relights the initiated. They can never 
admire enough the ease with which she puts down pompous 
old C — , or arrests the assurance of dictatorial Mrs. F — . 
She is so self-possessed — so much the lady ; her pride, in 
a word, is so picturesque ! Would that Grace could sec 
such pride in its nakedness — a sin, and an ugly one. 

For think, Grace, where it is leading you ! Already it 
has taught you gross injustice to a large section of your 
iellow-ercatures, taught you to confound a whole class with 
its worst examples, and to overlook the refinement and gc- 
iKJrosity which so often distinguish the architects of their 
own fortune; and, worse than this, taught you to attach 
undue value to manner and hearing, and to rate as nothing 
the warm and honest feelings, which may consist, not only 
with defects of breeding, but even with vulgar foibles. 

Are you yourself, Grace, so certainly free from that very 
vulgarity whicli you despise in others ? Would it not be a 
fair definition of vulgarity in its essence, to say that it is 
the sense of self predominating over the sense of one’s rela- 
tions to others ? A woman of your taste, of course, would 
never make herself a locomotive advertisement of her jew- 
eller and her milliner, — never use her tongue as if it were 
a weapon, and bayonet society with dogmas ; but, in the 
perpetual sense of what is becoming to you,, — of what befits 
the lady that you are, — ^in the suppressed but complacent 
contrast of yourself with others, is there nothing, Grace, of 
the same self-consciousness that lies at the root of all vul- 
garity ? Even your suavity to tho humble, wliich had once 
its Source in spontaneous kindness, is already vitiated by 
this consciousness. There is more self than charity in 
your courtesies to tho poor, when rendered chiefly because 
a lady is never arrogant to her inferiors. What will time 
make of you, with all your delicate tact, if you go on re- 
ferring conduct, not to duties and sympathies, hut to what 


sots off and indicates your position ? You will be a polished 
vulgarian, but a vulgarian no less because self-wrapped and 
heartless. And will not the narrow, though refined nature, 
that turns ever on itself as a pivot work at last the traces 
of its petty circuit into your face, until one sees there within 
how mean a round a soul can prison itself? Compared with 
a Christian woman, who hopes the best of all, who can see 
worth beneath a coarse exterior, who aims to make even 
the worst better, whoso free kindness flows out of her like 
the perfume of a flower or the song of a bird, — compared 
with such a character, Grace, your own is not merely uu- 
amiable ; it is ugly. 

There is another sort of picturesque sinner, not unknown 
in our day. We lately met an example of this class, in the 
person of Mr. Leigh Ohal loner. Challoner is an amateur 
artist, poet, and musician ; and his capacity in all these 
directions is current in a very select circle. It is myste- 
riously hinted that Challoner is a gi’eat genius, but that he 
scorns general opinion too much to write, paint, or compose 
for the public. lie scarcely deigns to abuse it, except by 
imjilication. If a genial humorist sends a laugh rippling 
over the face of society, if a poet rivets its attention by 
some simple earnest strain, Challoner smiles, observes that 
A. or B. was the very man to succeed — there was no dan- 
gerous depth or subtlety in either ; and tells you that the 
painter understood the public to a nicety who wrote “ this 
is a horse ” under his picture of the quadruped. Challoner 
receives we know not what admiration on the strength of 
being superior to his kind, and especially because he never 
helps it to his level. This quiet supremacy and disdain are 
again supposed by some to be eminently picturesque. 0, 
Challoner, under any interpretation of your mind, it seems 
to us an ugly one I If you have not the genius to which 
you pretend, you are simply an impostor. If, possessing it, 
you purposely shun the homeliest phrase or form that may 
tpuch the heart of your brother with beauty or enlighten 
it with truth, you arc a misanthrope : you may choose be- 
tween the hypocrite and the scorner. Good men will raise 
statues to neither. 

Many are the personages once held to be picturesque 
who are now seen to he mere scarecrows : powdered gentle- 
men of fashion, who founded their own reputations on those 
they had ruined ; who could first insult the wife, and then 
“ pink” the resentful husband ; highwaymen, who rode to 
Tyburn-tree decorated with the favours of the fair; duellists, 
who were knaves in disguise, and compelled men to stake 
lives that had the sterling ring of manhood against their 
own hrazott counterfeits ; fools, whq affected Byron’s faults, 
without a touch of his genius, and disdained the world that 
they neither comprehended nor improved. Touching these, 
the delusions of society have long ago ceased, and they are 
now cither abhorred or despised. Their successors will 
share the same fate. May wo not learn from experience 
that whatever runs counter to moral worth is ugly, and 
that in reality there is no such thing as a picturesque sin ? 


THE ROMAIC BALLADS.— No. I. 

Bt professor BLACKIE. 

The. Greek language^ as it now exists, is one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena in the history of the human mind. 
Jews and gipsies are well known as capital specimens of 
the obstinate persistency of nationality in races, and of the 
resistanc e which they offer to the accumulation of the me- 
thods of fusion which are constantly acting on a dispersed 
people shaken loose from a firm footing in any particular 
locality. But the continuity of national existence in tho 
case of the Gfeeks presents phenomena to which neither 
Jews nor gipsies afford a parallel. Tho gipsies no doubt 
carry about with them a peculiar spoken language brought 
from the east, but it is a language of no historical signifi- 
cance or literary culture ; while the Jews do indeed teach 
their children to mumble prayers and texts of Scripture 
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in their original national speech ; but it is a process of in- 
doctrination altogether forced and artificial, and as far re- 
mote from the daily life and habits of any modern Hebrew 
sojourning in Germany or Poland, as the Horatian stanzas 
and Greek iambics manufactured by boys in a classical 
English school are from the quotidian instincts and habits 
of the great British beefeater. But the Greeks, with an 
unbroken continuity of the strongest national feeling, possess 
also a spoken and written language, which is in all substan- 
tial elements identical with the dialect hummed by the 
musical young Homer on the banks of the Melas at Smyrna 
nearly three thousand years ago, and rolled out with the 
awful weight of moral dignity and political sagacity over 
the fine-eared crowds of the Athenian forum by that famous 
Pericles, who, like a terrestrial Jove, “ lightened and thun- 
dered, and confounded Greece,” more than four hundred 
years before the Christian era. The Greek language is, in 
fact, the only European dialect that by its continued exist- 
ence bridges over the mighty gulf between the classical 
•and the modern times. liatin has been transmuted into 
Spanish, Italian, French, and those wild uncultivated off- 
shoots of the stout old Roman speech that still survive on 
the banks of the lower Danube, and in the country of the 
Gri.sons; but the long life of the Byzantine empire, pro- 
tracted with so many painful struggles and morbid convul- 
sions during the whole period of tlie middle ages, saved the 
language of Plato and Chrysostom from having its rare ele- 
ments thrown into a crucible, for the purpose of forming a 
new product. Greek, even in that worst stage of corrup- 
tion which it exhibits in the metrical romance called Ero- 
tocritus^* is in no sense a new building mad(5 of old mate- 
rials ; but rather an old building somewhat weather-beaten, 
with the polychromatic decorations in some places washed 
off, and with lichens here and there eating into the solid 
stone, and defacing the beauty of the sculptured^ forms in the 
frieze: recognisable, however, plainly as the very sacred 
temple in which anciently a blue-eyed Minerva, or a dark- 
locked Jupiter Olympius, possessed their terrestrial taber- 
nacles. The whole solid framework and substantial mate- 
rials of the building are entire, ready to shine out in almost 
pristine brightness, when the brush of a loving renovator 
and tho touch of a skilful restorer shall be ajiplied. 

TJioso who wish to* see in what a state of perfection tho 
language of Homer and Pericles now exists, after the most 
recent refurbishments, applied with such skill and zeal since 
tho example was shown by the illustrious Corais at the com- 
mencement of the present century, can bo referred to no 
better or more obvious source of information than tho .HiV 
tory of the Greek devolution by Tricoupi, of wliich three 
volumes have already been published in this country ; but 
in this, and a few subsequent papers, it is our intention 
to leave out of view altogether the Greek of living polite 
writers, and say a few words on the songs and ballads of 
the unlettered peasantry, which form such a valuable dc- ^ 
partment of the essentially national and popular poetry of | 
modern Europe. Wlien the Turks took Constantinople in 
1543, they found a corrupt people no doubt in the metro- 
polis, and a government in every respect worthy of the en- 
slavement to which it was subjected ; but it is seldom that 
a people is so worthless as the government which represents 
it; and a nation is never truly conquered so long as tho 
peasantry, and tho better portion of the lower and middle 
classes, cherish the national traditions, use the national lan- 
guage, and glory in tho national faith. So it was with the 
Greeks. Nothing but absolute butchery or systematic ex- 
patriation could have caused the Greeks to cease from the 
land which was hallowed to them by every thought and 
every feeling by which man lives, when ho is a single inch 
removed above the bruteq^ that perish. Turkey could never 
conquer Greece morally or intellectually, fallen as this 
country undoubtedly was from that high position which 

* Written in the sixteenth century bjr.yincen*o Comaro, a Cretan 
of Venetian extraction,— See Brande’s UtUheilMngtn Uber Griechenland. 
Leipsig, 1842, vol. iii. 


enabled its wise men to come forward as the schoolmasters 
of protors and pontiffs in that all-embracing Romo to which 
they were made subject. The soul of Greek independence 
lived on for four centuries undqr the trampling hoofs of 
Mahometan despotism; and the spirit that once inspired 
the lofty odes of Pindar, and the choral-hymns of -3Eschylus, 
still made itself heard in the chanted liturgies of unlettered 
but faithful priests, and in the rude songs of high-hearted 
freebooters, who maintained tho independence of their na- 
tive hills by disowning tho yoke of a law which could only 
be received on condition of national slavery and degi’a- 
dation. 

The popular poetry of every people, — ^that i.s, the poetry 
which gives expression to the thoughts and feelings of 
the many in language intelligible to tho many, without the 
aid of a special artistic culture, — will, in its characteristic 
outlines, as well as in its lights and shadows and whole 
tone, be a faithful reflection of the public and social con- 
dition of the people to whom it belongs ; and herein lies its 
great value. As pieces of art many of the Romaic ballads 
are utterly worthless : were such things written now by 
any poet of the day, no person would take them for worth 
more than the paper on which they arc written ; but as 
“ voices of the people,” — to use a phrase made popular by 
Herder, — as mere breathings, if you will, of popular feeling, 
and occasional jets of popular fancy, they are invaluable. 
In the simplest and least cumbrous form they give us the 
very soul and atmosphere of the popular life. In this view, 
tho exploits and fortunes of their famous robber-chiefs, to 
which many of their ballads refer, possess no vulgar interest. 
A few of these we shall now translate in the measure of tho 
originals ; which is, the common long iambic verse of fifteen 
syllables, with a regular cesura after the fourth foot, fol- 
lowing the accentuation of the spoken language, as distin- 
guished from the quantities of scientific musical training,* 
and without the modern accompaniment of rhyme. In “I'lio 
Death of Diacos,” tho brigand appears in his noblest cha- 
racter, dying tho death of a Leonidas, indeed, almost at tho 
very gates of Thermopylco ; for tho event described in this 
ballad took place on the banks of the river Spcrelieius, at 
the outbreak of the Greek revolution in the month of April 
1821. 

THE DEATH OE DIACOS. 

A CLOUD is blackening o’er the plain, a cloud as black as ravens ! 
Comes here Kalivas \^nth his baud, comes hero Loventoiannos ? 
’Tis not Kalivas with his band, ’Lis not lioventoifinnes ; 

But ’tis Omair Bri6nos comos, and with him eighteen thousand. 
This news when Discos hoard, I trow his soul was fierce within 
him; 

His voice ho lifted high, and spoke to tho chief of his Palicari : 
‘‘Como, gather all my host, and call my valiant Palicari ; 

Deal powder freely to tho men, and give them lead by handfuls ! 
Come quickly, quietly 1 then with mo march on to Alamanna, 
Where ramparts strong and trenches aro ; and there wo will en- 
camp us..” 

They took their bright blades in their hands, their heavy guns 
they shouldered ; 

To Alamanna’s camp they came, and stood within the trenches. 
“ Look cheerly up, my sons,” ho cried, “ look up and never fear 
them ; 

Stand to your post like Greeks, and fight like valiant old 
Hellenes !” 

But fear came o’er them, and they fled dispersed all through tho 
forest 

But Didicos stood, and faced the fire with eighteen Pulican. 
Three hours he stood, and fought with them, these oigiitcen 
Palicari ; , . 

Fought tiU his weary rifle burst, and fell in pieces “oaf lum • 
Then drew his sword and bravely nished there where tho thick- 
est fire was hailing, , o i i i. 

And cut down Turks in countless lines, and seven Boomk-I^shas, 
Till sprang in twain his trusty blade close to the hilt ; and Didcos 
Fell w the ground, and came alive into tho hands of foomen. 

• Nothing can bo more perverae than the modern practice of the Ox- 
onians in pronouncing Greek prose according to artificial laws founded 
on musical quantities; whereas, tho mere fact of tho modem Greeks hav- 
ing preserved the accent, while they have lost the quantity of the an- 
ci^t words, proves that the former was a much more essential, and 
therefore more persistent, element of classical speech than the latter. 
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And on the road Bridnos thus with private word bespoke him : 

** DiJicoa, a Turk wilt thou become, and change the faith thou 
hoi dost, 

Wilt worship in tho mosque with me, and leave the church of 
Christians ?” ^ 

Thou answered ho, and thus in wrath bespoke Omair Bridnoa : 
Away with you and with your faith, ye ,dog8, to black per- 
dition ! 

Orcok was I born, and vrhon 1 die, yoifll find a Greek in Di^Ccos ! 
But if a thousand golden coins with Mahmud’s stamp upon thorn 
Will sate your greed, for six days wait, till comes the brave 
Ulysses 

With Athanasius Vaias hero, and tliey shall pay my ransom.” 
Those words wlion Chalilboy did hoar, ho wept, and cried with 
anger, 

A thousand purses I will give, a thousand and five hundred, 

To him that strikes stout ULlcos down, that robber bold and 
Ijiwloss, 

WJio wastes tlio Turkish land with war, and saps our wide 
dominion !” 

Ho spoke, and straight stout Diiicos seized, and on tho stake 
impaled him. 

And placed him upright in tho midst. But I)i£Ccos laughed and 
scorned them. 

Flouted tlioir faith, and taunting culled them dogs and mi- i 
believers. i 

“ When I upon the slake shall die, ’tis but one Greek that’s 
perished ! 

Ulysses lives ; and xn’ospcrs well our captain, brave Nicetas. 
U’hey still shall waste your lands with war, and sap your wide 
(libainion.” 

It is interesting to compare with this record of popular 
tradition the account of the last hours of this modern Leo- 
nidas given by the polished historian Tricoupi, in the four- 
teenth chapter of his first volum(\ We translate only the 
concluding part of the narrative. 

‘‘After the battle, tho pashas took the road that loads to 
Zotouiij, taking with thorn Diacos and his fostor-soii,* who had 
boon taken captivo with him, and commanded the stout old 
chief to walk befbro them to grace their triumphal procession. 
But fearing lost ho might run off and escape on the way, they 
soon afterwards set him on a mule, and bound liirn with chains, 
'rhe night after they arrived at Zotouni, they caused him to bo 
brought before them in presence of Chali Bey, and began to in- 
terrogate) him about tho insurrection. Diacos replied at once, 
without fear, that the whole Greek nation was sworn either to 
be oxtorrninatod or to fichiovo its liberty. Whereupon Mahomet 
Pasha, admiring tho boldness of the man, said that he was wil- 
ling to (lelivor him from his present evil case, if he would serve 
him faithfully. To which Diacos replied, ‘ I will not serve you.’ 

‘ Make your choice/ said tho pasha ; ‘ serve me, or I will kill 
you.’t ‘Hellas,* replied tho captive, ‘has many a Diacos.’ 
On tho following day, tho 2Uh April, the order went forth that I 
he should bo impaled. The man who communicated to him tho 
hai-sh ordinance, put into his hands at tho same time tho jjain- 
ful instrurnoiit by which ho was to die, .and told liim to carry it i 
ami follow liim. But Diacos throw the stake on tho ground, 
and turning to the Albanians who surrounded him, exclaimed, 

‘ Is tb(,'r<' no one here who will kill me? why do you allow these 
Driuiitals (tow? *Av«roX/r«(r) to torture mo ? 1 am not a malefac- 
tor.’ Wljon on his way to the place of execution, ho stood, and 
casting his eyes on tho ground, which was smiling with all the 
green Ireshiujss ol tho spring season, ho repeated the couplet — 

Arrived a* his fin.al destination, he bore manfully the inostpain> 
/ill of deaths, being in torture for three hours.” 

In the following Ijallad, representing a dialogue between 
Olympus and Kissabos, the natural opposition between the 
mountain country as the hoTiie of liberty, and the plains as 
the abode of slaves, is well brought out.' In the translation 
we shall depart here from the strictness of the original 
rhythm, and adopt our common rhymed ballad verso of four- 
teen syllables. 

* Tho motlom Greek word for this Is literally son of my 

soul—M fine idoiv. 

t Here the otifflnal presimts another example of a frequent new ap- 
plitHtion of a classical word, A FTKoriura^ literally darken you — 
<jiiito llomoric, 

X Wc have retained the original of these lines that any of our readers 
may have an opportunity of judging in what way the vulgarest Greek 
of tlie unedurated modern peasantry differs from the elasslo old dialect 
of Horner and Plato. The translation la, 

” Uohold the time when Charon grim to take my life hath chosen, 
i^vou now when green is every branoh, and grows each blade the 
greenest.” 


Olympus and Kissabos. 

Olympus high and Kissabos once hotly strove together, 

Of storms they talked and blustering days, of snow and rainy 
weather. 

White snow from high Olympus came, dark raiu from Kissabos, 
Then Kissabos turns round and speaks to high Olymous thus : 

“ Strive not with mo, Olympus high, thoii lawless robbers’ nest^ 
With Kissabos among the hills of Thessaly king confessed, 
Wliose lofty grandeur from tho plain Larissa’s agas know,” 
Olympus then to Kissabos turns round and speakoth so : 

“ Ha, Kissabos, inglorious hill, foul misbeliever’s nost ! 

By cruel agas ruled at will, by Turkish foot oppressed ; ^ 

The old Olympus high am I by all the world confessed. * 

Fifty cloistens I can count, my peaks are sixty-two ; 

On every ridge a church, a well ’noath every peak I view. 

On mo the robbers dwell secure through all the wintry snow. 
And when tho B])ringwith groon is bright a-roving forth they go. 
Free robl>ors in the mountains dwell ; slaves litter in the plains ; 
On me with kingly flapping wings the golden eagle reigns, 

And sits upon a mist-crowned cmg, and to the sun doth say : 

O sun, thy morning beam is faint, but strong thy noontide ray, 
My claws thou makest warm and strong, that I may find my 
food, 

Where lurks the partridge in the field, tho pigeon in tho wood I'* 

This little piece is of more value than many pages of 
high-toned historical rhetoric, to show by what habits of 
tliouglit and association it was that the Greek Idcpth^ or free- 
booter, became clothed to the popular .imagination of his 
countrymen witli many oftlio finest poetical qualities of the 
liero and the patriot. William of Dcloraiiie, Watt of Harden, 
and the other moss-troopers of 8ir Walter Scott’s lay, were 
robbers unquestionably in many of their habits of life, if 
judged by the strict law of our peaceful and proper times ; 
but they were stanch Scotchmen alSo, and patriots, better 
than many who now breathe. In tho same way it is un- 
questionable tljat the mountain-caves of Olympus, Pindus, 
and Parnassus, which sheltered the freebouting clan under 
Turkish despotism, were the nurseries of Greek nationality, 
and the training schools of Greek independence. 

Ill our next Paper we shall give a few more specimens 
of the genuine Klepthtic ballad, and then proceed to cull a 
wreath of more miscellaneous interest. 


CIjc llittbital gtagapir. 

[The Kditors of the Nathinal Maga/ink cannot" return unavailahle 
Paperfi, except in cases where it may seem desirable to conimuulcalc 
with the wrllen?.] 

What, more poisoning, more eases of garotte and of wife- 
beating? Yes, it is even so. We might be ashamed (only 
that it is out of fashion to feel ashamed) to own how our 
type of crime has changed, and become essentially one of 
cowardice. The terrors of Hounslow Heath are a tradition. 
Wc no longer emulate the deeds of Turpin or Claude Duval. 
We pity the foolhai-diness of Colonel Blood and .Tack Shep- 
pard. Tho bull dog characteristic is wearing away. Wo 
do not affect that now. When we shoot a man, wo prefer 
doing it from behind a wall ; if wc rob him, we do not stop 
liim on the highway, pistol in hand, with the old-fashioned 
rboiec, “ Your money or your life;” blit wc spring on him 
from behind, and throttle him as well as we can. It is a 
slight comfort that this detestable mode is still considered 
so un-English that we express it by a French name. But if 
the crime takes root, we may as well invent a word for it. 
We have taken to infernal machines and strychnine. Cer- 
tainly tho terror of those who are not yet garotted or poisoned 
has risen to the height when it becomes deadly ; and Sir 
George Grey, who represents, we suppose, tho feelings of 
tho masses, has been hanging right and left with much im- 
partiality. Wc dare not reckon up how many men have in 
tho year of grace 1856 been put to tho worst nsc to which 
it is said a man can be put. Perhaps these very men have 
perished on the scaffold mostly in order that tioket-of-leave 
men should still enjoy their liberty atid breathe the pleasant 


air of thoir native country. The same difference is begin- 
ning to be perceptible in warfare- Bull-dog courage is not 
loss valued, but it obtains perhaps a less reward than skill 
and dexterity. Not only the valour to do, but the know- 
ledge how and when to do, is prized ; so that as gunpowder 
first insured doath-at a distance, so now revolvers multiply 
with terrible precision the number, of deaths, and economise 
the time spent in doing it. We have altered even in our 
Djinor vices. Wo no longer ^rink until we are mad ; wo 
only smoke until we arc stupid. We have raised our ex- 
aminations, and lowered our regulation height. Paul; Sad- 
leir, Robson, Redpath, Palmer, and Dove, arc specimens of 
our present race of criminals; and it is nndcniable that 
cowardice and subtlety arc the characteristics of their of- 
fences. 

This isdhe moral aspect of the age. Now let us regard 
the physical aspect. In the e>e8 of some it will merely pre- 
Kciit a coincidence; to the minds of others it will appear as 
iluj root and reason of that condition. It is a patent fact to 
the most idle of observers, tliat the treatment of disease is eg- i 
sentially different now to that whieh was practised 150 years 
since, and is suited to the asthenic typo which in these times 
predominates. Fevers are principally of the low typhoid 
order, acute inflammatory diseases have decreased ; while ] 
cholera and influenza have established themselves among | 
us. Wine and brandy are prescribed in spite of what tee- 
totalers say ; and taken also, or refused under peril of death. 
Jnsanitj’, essentially a disease of debility, has largely in- 
creased , and though our extended population, and the ac- 
curate classification of our pauper-lunatics supply a reason 
for a part of that increase, there is still a large margin for 
which wc ai*o unable to account. Ask the next ]>crson you 
meet if ho has no case near home of palsy, apoplexy, para- 
lysis, cpilepiy, and such diseases as depend more or less on 
tlio brain. If ho answer truly, ho will confess to more than 
one. The excessive use of tobacco has been urged as a 
reason for this ; but perhaps with more plausibility than 
tj’uth. We could not, if wo would, stand the irameriso amount 
of drinking which our forefathers did. That they could was 
owing to their exercising the body considerably more than j 
the brain, and to their out-of-door life. Sedativ'es or nar- 
cotics are the natural and appropriate remedies for cerebral 
excitement. Smoking promotes dreamy thought, and soothes 
the brain ; hence, probably, the secret of its extensive in- 
crease. riiilosophers have suggested as one cause the state 
of the atmosphere, and the greater cold and damp which 
have prevailed ever since the Lisbon earthquake : but this 
is but one of many. Our growing tendency to forsake the 
fields and dwell in large cities ; the difficulty which thcricc 
arises of supplying pure air and water to the poorer classes ; 
the unhealthy trades, and indoor life of our artisans, — these 
are the real causes. In fifty years all this has had tiihe to 
tell ; and tlic result is seen in our precocious children, our 
conceited and vicious youth, our stunted men, and iii the 
shortened lives of our ablest and best men. No doubt culti- 
vation is much more general, and intellectually much higher, 
than in the last century. In the present day, to obtain the 
chief honours in our universities demands, not only great 
and sj;eady industry, but a brain of certain size and power, 
and some surplus of health. It is probable that in time our 
senior wranglers and double-firsts will not win their laurels 
without a sacrifice of youthful energy perilous in the ex- 
treme to the future man. Kirk White said that there ought 
to be a picture of Fame in the University Senate House, 
represented as eonicealing a DeatKa^isad under a nuiah of 
beauty. Byron, Swift, Cowper, Laman Blanchard, Kirk 
White, Canning, form a group of examples. Scott said of 
himself, “ Though the plough neared the end of the furrow, 
he was still urged on by the fixed habit of labour.” Leland 
perished in a like struggle ; and but a few weeks since one of 
outmost industrious, learned, and kindliest of spirits — Hugh 
Miller — lias passed away. 

Among the less cultivated^ the highest knowledge and 
science have been simplified and' popularised until the dis- 


coveries of learned professors, and the laborious conclusions 
of our deepest thinkers, are A B C to the mass. The Elcu- 
sinian mystjeries are profaned, and the multitude run riot. 
And precisely because minds grasp results which they have 
never needed to fag out for tluuuselvcs, thay lack the hu- 
mility and reverence \vhich that discipline grants to thc 
hard-working student. The Germans have a proverb: Doctor 
Luther's Schuhe eind nitld alien Dorfpricetern gerccht , — 
“Not every parish-priest can wear Dr. Luther’s shoes.” “If 
at an altitude of 102 feet tho barometer stands at 29’71, 
what would be the pressure to the square inch?” Tins was 
a question actually' propounded by a self-educated p(;rt 
youth to a certain professor of note. “ Do you think I carry 
my head stufled with facts for your convenience ?” was the 
reply. “ My boy, you need to learn how to learn.” It is a 
pleasant tiling to confess, on the other side of the question, 
that the increase of brain-work, and of thoughtfulness gene- 
rally, though it has tended to deteriorate the animal, has 
also produced a greater amount of moral courage among a 
larger number of people tluni in former times. Tims the 
moral courage to desert a side, not because it is falling, but 
because it is false, is not wanting in these days. And those 
who call Sir Robert Peel and Newman apost ates or traitors, 
with many a score of others of the most subtle intellect and 
purest moral character, must remember that they deserted 
for no reward, but, sure of opprobrium, of the upbraiding of 
their friends, and the scoffing of their adversaries. If this 
was not to obtain ease of conscience, what other dream did 
they hope to realise ? 

But to return onec more to our subject. Figures go to 
prove that among a given number of persons a given num- 
ber of crimes are annually committed. It ia even tolerably 
certain that of these so many murders will ha perpetrated 
with pokers, sticks, and such things as come first to hand, 
indicating sudden revenge ; and so many by means of guns, 
knives, poisons, and the like, denoting more deliberate ven- 
geance. It is also found tliat certain conditions pressing in- 
cidentally — such as scarcity, want of employment, epidemic 
disorders, political or religions exciteincut — will increase 
temporarily particular classes of crime. ^I’o those who have 
arrived at the conviction, that a certain extent of crime must 
always exist among a given )mnjber of jjeople^ and inquire 
no furtlier, it is sufilcient to urge, that though unquestion- 
ably what wc call evil may never in tlie present life be 
wholly extirpated, nor that which wo know as misery be 
banished entirely, it is well to remember that though 
“ these uflenees must come, woe unto thoso by whom they 
come 1” Since certain ascertained conditions increase evil, 
chang(j or ameliorate thoso conditions, and you have the 
amount though not the existence of evil to contend with. 
Since there are many in whom the principle of- right and 
wrong is naturally feeble, who require hope of immediate 
palpable reward to keep sober, to be clean, to act honestly, 
ami fear of punishment to deter from violence and cruelt}^ 
and the indulgence of powerful firopeiisities — in a woixl, 
since there are many in whom the cerebellum predominates 
over the cerebrum, it is manifestly the duty of those lo 
whom wealth or talent or influence has been committed to 
use them for this end. I^et tlie rich man give of his means. 
Let him who has moral strength show the way. Let tlie man 
I who can work his brain, and the orator use his best speech. 

I 'I’he work is not hard to find, or far to reaeli ; it is near, to 
I each man close at liand : let him do it with his might. 


POLYGLOT READINthS IN PROVERBS. 

Don’t lose a Siti’Iep pok a Ha’p’ortii op *1 ah.— ’Ibis ap- 
pears to bo the true reading of tho proverb, and to make 
better sense than the ram-o current one, “ Don’t spoil the 
ship for a ha’p’orth of tar.” So mucli might save a sheep 
from the scab ; but it is hard to conceive how the spoiling 
or not of a ship could bo a question of a bit of tar more or 
loss, W. K. Kelly. 
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; ,,7 IX)ST DIAMOl^ '' 

C. ClWVfE, AUTHOR OP SUSAN H0P1-I5Y,** ETC!. 

Mbs. MiDDUEkAB could not believe ber eyes, uor Maria 
cither, when she discovered what Was the matter. ,They 
had both seen Baasot place the diamonds “in the hox^ and 
seal it up only a few days before, Jt had'iieverd)con opened 
sinoo. It was put into the jewelrCash the. same evening, 
and that was placed in u trunk, iroin Which was now firsy 
taken. The jewel-caso had a Btanlah lock’ ; and thp key i^as 
attached to her watch-chain, wliich was at the- head of her 
bod by night, and round her’^epk by day; and^yet the dia- 
monds had disappeared. Somebody must have stolen them ; 
but when ? Cortaiiily not since their arrival in England; 
for the trunk in which the jewel-case was packed had not 
been opened 4jll that morning; she was still witliout a 
maid ; and the keys had never been out of her own posses- 
sion. “The Cusiom-honsc,” suggested Maria; but Bunbury 
liimsclf %yent to^ the Custom-house with the luggage, un- 
locked the trunks, and locked them again ; and the jewel- 
case bad never been opened, — for Mrs. M. had gone straight 
to the hotel, and the key was hanging to her chain. “ They 
never took it out of the trunk, nor touched it,” said Bun- 
bury, on hearing of tlie calamity. “ I was thinking what 
I should do for the k(}y, if they wanted to open it.” 

Of course, when this sort of inexplicable tiling happens, 
people can do nothing but wonder and talk and recapitu- 
late all the circumstances ; and when they have como to 
the end, begin over again. 

“You know, we stood talking to Bassot whilst ho put 
the diamonds in the silver-paper. I remember how neat 
and flat he folded it, turned up the two ends, and sealed 
them with a bit of green wax ; my eyes were never oflf him 
for a moment.” 

“Nor mine cither,” said Maria. 

“ Then ho folded the box in paper, and sealed that also, 
and then handed it to me. Wo can’t be deceived in that : 
he certainly put them in. If I never sec the diamonds 
Again, I can’t accuse him. I remember,” she continued, 
after a pause, “ that when I got home, I laid the bag on my 
bed; it had never been out of this hand till then since I left 
Basset’s shop ; and there it lay till 1 was going to Laurc’s. 
Now, nobody could get into that bedroom without going 
through the salon^ which we never left for a moment the 
whole afternoon.” 

“No,” said Maria, “except when we were in the bed- 
room. It is impossible that any living thing but a mouse 
could have got at the bag without our seeing it.” 

“Then, I remember, when I had got my bonnet and cloak 
on, to go to Laure’s, 1 took up the bag, for ray purse was in 
it ; and that as I was going through the salon, I remembered 
the diamonds ; and I said it was no use walking through 
Paris with diamonds about me, and I took out the packet, 
and laid it on the table.” 

“ And Tapp said he would stay and take care of them,” 
said Maria. 

“ Very true ; so he did,” rejoined Mrs. Middlemas ; hut 
the tone of her voice was changed ; she spoke slowly, as 
people do r^ho are arriving at a conviction. 

“ And he never stiiTcd out of the room, I am certain,” 
pursued Maria. “Indeed, 1 recollect he said he had not 
when we returned. He said, ‘Here I am, like a faithful 
watch-dog ; I have never left my charge.’ ” 

“ He did ; and he was the only person who ever saw the 
box, or who knev/ what was in it,” said Mrs. M. sig^iificantly. 

“ it had not been Bassot himself,’^ began Maria, after 
a pause. 

“ It’s nonsense to talk about Bassot, Maria,” said Mrs. 
M. impatiently ; “ wc know very well he has nothing to da 
with it.” 

“ Well, hut who has? It’s impossible to fix upon any; 


I Somebody must have done it, you know!” said 
Mrs. 3\t., lookinl; at Maria with a peculiar significance. 

“\Vho?” said Maria, whilst the blood rushed to her 
face ; for she was struck with Mrs. M.’s expression. 

“It must bo somebody, you know, who had access to 
the box. Now, whilst it was in my bag, you must admit, 
nobody could get at it^dunless they were magicians, and 
could make themselves invisible.” 

“ Wen, I know they could not,” replied Maria; “I don’t 
know wkat ybjj^^aro driving at.” 

• -^And Certainly nobody aould have got at it whilst it 
was in the dressing-case, and the dressing-case in that 
trunk ; you’ll admit that, I suppose.” 

“Of (ft'urse I admit it,” said Maria, drawing up her head 
and looking steadily at Mrs. M. “ And what then ?” 

“ Only that the diamonds are gone, that’s alk” 

“I see what you mean,” said Maria, bursting into tears ; 
“ I could not have believed such a thing.” 

“ Nor I either,” rejoined Mrs. M. coolly. 

“ I mean, that I could not have believed you would he 
so cruel, so insulting, so unjust !” sobbed Maria. 

“ You may say it’s cruel, insulting, and unjust, Maria ; 
but do me the favour to tell me, who ever had a moment’s 
opportunity to take the diamonds, or who could have any 
motive fur stealing the contents of that little insignificant- 
looking box in preference to all my jcv^ls and valuable 
things, which they might quite as easily have taken ? He 
did not know they were for you, nor you either ; because, 
till I got your papa’s letter about them, I would not mention 
it, for fear ho might say I was not to give them to you.” 

“I have always known you hated him, and wished to 
separate us,” sobbed Maria. 

“ I own I never approved of the match,” said Mrs. M. 
“You could not expect I should — a penniless fellow, of no 
family, and nothing in the world to recommend him. You 
know the distress it has occasioned your father ; and now 
that this has happened — ” 

“Now that what has happened?” said Maria fiercely. 

“You may bo as indignant as you please, Maria; but 
you cannot alter facts. You know, as well as I do, that 
nobody ehse could have taken the diamonds.” 

Maria’s faith was strong ; she could not for a moment 
believe it ; and yet what Mrs. M. said was unanswerable. 
Nobody could have had access to them but Tapp ; he alone 
knew any thing of them at all ; he alone knew where they 
were ; and alone he was left in the room, with the box lying 
on tho table, for three-quarters of an hour ; ho had plenty of 
time to open the paper it was enveloped in, and to seal it up 
again. There were wax and matches in the room. 

Overcome with grief, indignation, and perplexity, Maria 
retired to her room ; and after indulging herself with what 
ladies call a good cry, she sat down to write to Tapp, who 
had left London for Portsmouth, where his brother, a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, was then residing. She told him of the 
loss of the diamonds, and of their great perplexity as to 
what had become of them ; but she could not bring herself 
to hint Mrs. M.’s suspicions. She begged him to write by 
return of post, which he did, saying he was very sorry, and 
that it was very strange, &c. &c. ; hut on the whole treat- 
ing^ the matter very lightly, as Mrs. M. indignantly said ; 
which apparent indifference, Maria held, went to prove his 
innocence; while her mamma, of course, held a directly 
opposite opinion. 

“ It’s his interest to make light of it,” said Mrs. M. 

“ He doesn’t see what ho has to do with it,” said Maria. 
“Besides, he doesn’t set any value on such things.” 

“ He sets some value on money, I suppose ; and I pre- 
sume he’s aware that diamonds are very saleable artioles. 
There are plenty of Jews at Portsmouth. I thought he was 
in a great hurry to get away. Besides, it’s such a con- 
venient place for sending them out of the country ; I dare 
say they are across the Channel by this time.” 

Great as was Maria’s indignation and faith, she had 
fiothing to answer. There was no denying that appear- 



ances were very much af^ainst Tapp, and that, in short, 
nobody else could have taken them ; yot she conld not be- 
lieve that ho had ; and all sho could do was to say so. 

Well,” said Mrs. M,, “ the loss of the diamonds is very 
serious ; but there is a much more serious consideration 
involved in the business than that. Of course you will not 
marry a man that lies under such a stigma.” 

“I shall certainly not give up my engagement,” said 
Maria. 

“ I think you had better consider a little,” replied Mrs. 
M. “ Of course, neither I nor your father can ever give our 
consent to, or in any way countenance, the connection. Your 
aunt, I am quite sure, when she hears what has happened, 
— and I shall write to her immediately, — will withdraw her 
consent ; so, setting aside all other considerations, I should 
like to know what you are to live on ?” 

“Wo shall find the means to live, I dare say,” said 
Maria. 

“Well, certainly you may, I forgot that: if Captain 
Tapp is a dexterous hand at this sort of thing, he will find 
the means to live for a time ; but that is but a precarious 
mode of subsistence, you know, and it’s apt to end in a visit 
to the colonies.” 

Maria’s iterations, that sho did not believe in his guilt, 
of course, were of no avail, in face of the ■unanswerable 
proofs Mrs. M. could allege. Miss Darnley, horror-struck, 
withdrew her consent from the match ; and Colonel M. was 
written to on the subject. The poor girl could do nothing 
but weep ; she could not bear to tell Tapp of the conviction 
that prevailed, which ho did not seem to suspect, or passed 
over in silence ; wliilst Mrs. M. was unwilling to take any 
legal steps, for fear of making public an affair that would 
connect Miss Middlemas’s name with such a low-born con- 
temptible scoundrel as Tapp. 

“ I wonder if I could convince you of this man’s guilt,” 
said Mrs. Middlemas, after some, rellection, “ wfiether you 
would be willing to give him up?” 


“Certainly,” said Maria; “I wouldn’t marry a thief; 
but it is because — ” 

“ Well, never mind arguing the point now. But I api 
determined to go back to Paris; and put the affair into the 
hands of the police ; for indubitably it was there the dia« 
monds were stolen : but, beforjp I speak to the polloe, w«*ll 
go to Alexis, and hear what he says about it. Ho was cer- 
tainly the means of finding Madame de T — ’s bracelet; 
he described the woman that had taken it, and told when 
and where it was stolen.” 

“With all my heart,” said Maria, who, having witnessed 
several successful experiments, had a thorough belief in 
clairvoyance ; and if he says that Tapp took them. I’ll be- 
lieve him ; but I am certain he will not.” 

The next day they started for Paris, leaving their luggage 
at the hotel, and mentioning their design to nobody what- 
ever, If any body inquired for them, the waiter had orders 
to say that they had gone out of town for a few days. 

On their arrival, they drove to the hotel they had for- 
merly inhabited, hut made no allusion whatever to the loss 
they had sustained ; and the following morning they were 
the earliest visitors Alexis received. Being put to sleep, 
and his attention directed to Mrs. Middlemas, he said, “ I 
see you have lost something; it’s something of value; its 
something bright — how it shines ! All, they are jewels 
you have been robbed !” , t ^ 

“Wonderful !” said Mrs. Middlemas, whilst Maria s heart 

beat with anxiety. . , nr 

“And can you seo the thief?” inquired Mrs. M. 

« You lost them here in Paris, 1 see the room ; it s a 
larffe room, and there’s a door open to another room ; there 
arc a great many things on the table, and the jewels are 
there too, in a little box. Ho should not open the box.” 

i» said Mrs. Middlemas. 

«Tho thief. He has taken the jewels, and put. them in 

his waistcoat-pocket.” 

“ Can you describe him ?” said the mesmeriser. 
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**1^% Itet, m tfetkj ka tiM tm ttiWik hair; I think 
he ii i lie’s ^ soldiet.^* 

MifSi Middiemas nodded her head, as ihdch as to say, “1 
ktieW It j” whilst Maria sat pale and tretnhling, overcome 
with Ijtief and astonishment. 

** a.»id eah see wheire the jewels are now?” inquired 
Mrs. M. 

Alexis said yes, that he could see they were in a box 
with a g^cat deal of other jewellery, and that box was in 
another lar^ box; but he did not succeed in conveying an 
idea of where those boxes Were to j)e found. However, the 
iiifottnation, as far as it wentj was decisive. Alexis cCuld 
never hate seen or Iteard of I'app in his life ; it was utterl}*^ 
impossible he could have learnt their loss, as thby had men- 
tioned it to no one in Paris, and only to their own family 
in England. I’he evidence appeared to Mrs. MiddlemaS 
irresistible ; ahd even Maria felt that she could not reject 
it. The next day they had an interview with, the chief 
inspector of the nrrondusement^ and told him the story. Ilo 
expressed a stitmg conviction that re Monsimtr Was the 
thief. Naturally; for who else could it be? Aud When he 
heard he was no longer in Paris, observed that it w^ muck 
to be regyelted, as his absehce greatly diminished theit 
chance of recovering ibe jewels. However, he promised 
that every diligence should he Used, and immediate in- 
quiries made amongst the I'cceiVers and others, in base he 
had disj:ii)8ed of them before he left ^Vance. He pi-oposcd 
also th«lt the police in IjOUdon and tNorlSmodtli should be 
put Ih plUssbssion of the circurtn^taljce. 

What conld yon do more If he were here?” said Mrs. 
M. \ ht t don’t wish any publicity gjlteii to this affair, for 
particular reasons, tlmugh I shciild hC Very glifcd to proVe 
his guilt, and also to get back the dlilnonie?’ 

”We should have liirri under surveillanefe ; WC ehbttld 
know all Ids goings and comings, all his associations and 
resorts,” said Llie oflicial; “wo should ascertain what money 
ho had, or had spent.” 

The revelations of Alexis, and the conviction of the 
shrewd inspector, produc(5d tlioir natural efieet on Maria. 
Unwilling as she was to do so, there was no alternative but 
to believe her lover liad taken the diamonds. But now a 
new idea occurred to lier : he had doubtless done it as a 
jwt, to frighten and perplex them. Ho was certainly not 
habitually a joker, practical or otherwise ; but he might 
have taken a fancy to exhibit himself in that character for 
once ; so she resolved to write to him, assuming that view 
of the ease, saying that they had discovered his jest through 
the revelations of Alexis, blaming him for carrying it so far, 
and requesting him to write by return of post if he had them, 
oi which fact she felt no doubt, 'j’hus, she thought, if he 
has iak(;n them in jest, he will exonerate himself; and even 
if it was not in jest, this will give him an opportunity of 
returning them. By the same post, unknown to the ladies, 
the French inspector notified the circumstance to the chief 
of the London police, who lost no time in conveying the 
information to tlic inspector at Portsmouth. 

On the third day after these letters had been despatched, 
Tapp entered the salon, where Mrs. M. and Maria were 
sitting at breakfast, in a state of extreme fluster and agita- 
tion. He said he had started immediately on receipt of the 
letter, and protested violently against tlic supposition that 
he had the diamonds. His protestations, however, produced 
lio effect on Mrs. Middlemas ; the diamonds had l»een taken, 
aud it was morally impossible that any body else could have 
taken them. The circumstantial evidence was as strong as 
circumstantial evidence could be ; even the police said there 
could be no doubt as to the fact. “ If you choose to return 
them,” she said, “ we shall consider the affair as a jest, and 
you ^lall hear no more about it ; if you do not, you must 
take the consequences.” Tapp maintained his innocence; 
appealed to the evidence of his fonner life, of which, how- 
ever, they know very little ; and urged the cruelty of brand- 
ing him with such a crime, when they had no evidence that 
ho had committed it. Mrs. M. answered that many a man 


hdl hbbii hiihtM hboh 1 like hbtame Vbiry %PP 
covered hiiJ face With his hande and Wcjitj aha Sllia kept 
him company. ^ . . 

“ Perhaps you had dobls>'’ said MrS. M.> ''‘an^d yoU Wkhtod 
to discharge them belbra your marriage.” lie declaAHjd be 
had no dbbts. “ Perh«^ nCt now \ yfk may have wm the 
diamonds, and paid them; hut billy ecnfees ft, to ttXim our 
minds from anxiety, and t ptomise that hO fUrthet tteps 
shall be taken in the business.” 

But het entreaties and Marians tealw availed nothing ; he 
swote that he had hdt taken them at all, neither in jest nor 
in earnest ; hoi‘ ever even touched the packet, Which be 
admitted Mns. M. had left on the table when •she went to 
Laure’fi. This Scene lasted some hours; and at the end of 
it he Went away^ sajdng he should gt3 and give himSelf up 
to the ^licfe. But the police declined taking him into cus- 
ttfdy. They left liim free, which answered their purpose 
better. l3dt he soon became aware that every step he took 
was Watehfed ; and it appcainid to him that eVery body was 
in the conspiracy against him. He thought the people at 
the hotel where he lodged looked suspiciously Oil him ; and 
the gmtrgon, at the Cafh AOglais, where he dined, had his (jyc 
upon him. If he passed a ser^ntSe-^ittc Ih the street, tlio 
man turned his head tO look after him. If he went into a 
shop to make a purchase, he saw the people took him for a 
thief, and. ibllowcd his ihoVetncntB With Suspicion. Whcrcvi i* 
he went, whatever he did, he felt he was heVCr alone. He 
had no motive for staying in Paris; he wished to i*etttrn lo 
his brother at Portsmoutii, whom he had so hastily quitted ; 
hut he was doubtful whether he should hfe pellnittcd to 
depart. However, driven to deSpetatiOn, he at length rev 
solved to try, and he found no obstacle placed th his way ; 
but When he went to t^afttle’s hiS money; the clerk that 
took his paper looked up Sharply oVe? tiis spectacles When 
ho read the name; and wlien he took In’s tickets at the 
railway, he observed a man standing beside him, who ful- 
lowed him to the carriage, and never lost sight of him till 
the train started. He took his ticket to London, where he 
saw a 2 >oliccman whispering to the cabman who drove him 
to hi.s hotel ; and he had not been at Portsmouth half-an- 
hour before he observed another talking to the cook through 
the area-rails. 

In the meanwhile Mr.s. Middlemas and her daughter 
returned to London, where, alas ! there was no necessity to 
purchase a trousseau now ; and after a short stay there, they 
proceeded to Yorkshire, where they intended remaining 
some time with tliciv relation before they left England. 
Mrs. Middlemas was going to rejoin her husband ; and 
Maria, wrctcdied and ashamed, had consented to go with 
her. “I don’t believe in his guilt,” she said; “1 never will ; 
but I know I can’t marry a man lying under such a stigma; 
and therefore it’s better I should go with you.” 

Wh(;n the time approached for their departure, Maria, 
who had broken off all communication with her lover, could 
not resist the temptatit)ii to write him a farewell letter, 
saying that appearances were unfortunately so much against 
him that she could not act in opposition to the opinions of 
her family; and that therefore, as their engagement was 
terminated, she was going to India with Mrs. M. ; that she 
howd ho might form another that would bo conducive to 
his happiness ; and that it might bo a satisfaction to him to 
know that, in spite of the strong circumstantial evidence 
adduced, she could not bring herself to believe in his guilt. 

This letter she addressed to the care of his brother, at 
Portsmoutb, and she looked anxiously foi* an answer; but 
none arrived; and -as she had informed him of the period 
they had fixed for the termination of their visit, she con- 
cluded he had cither not received her letter, or that he was 
too much hurt and too indignant to write. This gave her 
a great deal of pain ; for she had a longing desire to hear 
from him once more before she set out on her long journey, 
which was to bo on the ensuing day ; and as she sat in the 
bedchamber occupied by herself, and Mrs. Middlemas, sur- 
rounded by trunks and boxes, and all the litter of a great 
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y»ackmg-up, she thought sadly of her disappointed expecta- 
tions and blighted hopes. Her habits and her tastes wholly 
unfitted her for that life in India which Mrs. M. described 
as so a^’eeable. She was leaving the friends of her youth 
for strangers ; for even her father she had been very little 
with ; and she fblt that, though she should bo living in his 
family, she should never feel herself of it. Then she thought 
of her lover. She was confident he was not habitually dis- 
honest ; and if he had taken the diamonds, it must have 
been Under some extraordinary pressure of circumstances, — 
the relief of his brother, perhaps, who she knew was very 
much embarrassed by a narrow income and large family — 
two things wliicli are dreadfully apt to go together. But 
no, ho had not taken them ; nothing hut his own confession 
should ever convince her of bis guilt ; and if he was inno- 
cent, how cruel, 0, hoW^cruel it was ! with that warm and 
affectionate heart, that simple unsophisticated nature, that 
sJiy and susceptible temperament. She knew ho was not 
hanflsonie, tliough in her eyes it was a good honest coun- 
ienance. Slie knew lie was not polished up to the mark of 
a lino gentleman; but his manners partook of his character: 
ho was too good-natured to be ill-lired. And he was so alone 
in th(3 world ; for what acquaintance he had were in the 
village where Miss Darnley lived, and where he would no 
more appear. He had no relations but the poor brother at 
rortsmouth ; and she herself had been his hope and his 
mainstay for five years, daring which they had kept their 
engagement secret, knowing it woultl be disapproved. “And 
how he relied on me !’* And she wept and sobbed till her 
aunt’s little dog Spot, who was lying under the bed, crawled 
oat, and, rising on his hind-legs and placing his fore-feet on 
her lap, looked np with his large brown eyes, expressing 
wonder and commiseration, into her face. 

“Ah, Spot,” she said, with that melting of the heart 
that makes us greet with welcome the humhlest sympathy ; 
“ah, Spot, he was always kind to you, and you loved him! 
What nice walks we had together, S])Ot, — hadn’t ivc? — 
through the green lanes and over the broad fields, when you 
used to scanijiev away after the hares and rabfiits that you 
never caught ! Ah, Spot, tlujre’ll h(3 no more, such walks for 
us!” But Spot seemed to take a more hopeful view of the 
ease ; ho wagged hi.s tail cheerfully, and .seemed to he of 
riripp’s opinion, that we should never say die. llelicved by 
her tears, Maria dried her eyes, and set to work once more 
at her parking, while Spot crawled back under the bod. 

We are all more or less disposed to melancholy on the 
eve of a long journey. Parting with people or places that 
we may never sec again, even when wo don’t care much 
about them, arouses recollections and reflections that soften 
and sadden the heart ; and this mood of mind is not dimin- 
ished by the air of discomfort that usually pervades the 
house on these occasions, and the irregularity that deranges 
the establishment. Even dogs are sensible to this influence, 
and generally fall into low spirits when they observe symp- 
toms of a great move. 

“By the by, where’s Spot?” said Miss Darnley, as they 
sat in silence over the fire after dinner ; for she had been 
thinking what an unfortunate thing this broken engage- 
ment was for her. If Maria had married Tapp^ the young 
couple were to have lived with her; in fact, in counte- 
nancing the connection, she was not quite free from selfish 
motives. She loved her niece, and they perfectly suited 
each other. She knew it was not such a match as the colonel 
expected for his daughter; but she firmly believed Maria 
and her lover were calculated to make each other happy ; 
and their pecuniary inteiosts ske was herself able to provide 
for. “ Now,” thought she, “ I shall pass my latter days in 
solitude, with nobody but poor Spot for my companion.” 
But this put her in mind of the dog, and she remembered 
that he had lutd no dinner. “ Poor fbllow 1” she said, “ he 
tiever could boar packing ; the sight of trunks and litter 
always takes away his appetite.” 

“ I think he’s under our bed,” said Maria ; “ I’ll go and 
(btcli him.” 




“You had better take a candle; you’ll fall over the 
boxes,” said Mrs. Middlomas. 

“No,” said Maria, “I’ll only go to the door and call him.” 

“ Spot, Spot 1” said she ; and immediately she heard the 
dog crawl from under the bed. “ Poor fellow I” she added, 
patting him as he came to her feet ; “ come with me, and 
I’ll give you .some dinner,-— it’s the last dinner 1 shall ever 
give you, I dare say;” and wagging his tail, Spot followed 
her down-stairs and into the dining-room, where he was 
very civilly received, and his dinner presented to him. 

After he had oaten it, and refreshed himself with a little 
water from his basin, which stood under the sideboard, be 
drew towards the fire, by which they were sitting, and hav- 
ing turned round four or five times, curled liirasolf up on 
the hearth-rug, and lay down. 

“What’s that shining on Spot’s car?” said Miss Darnley, 
as the firelight gleamed on the dog’s head. “Come here, 
Spot ; let me see what it is youVe got there. I declare it’s 
a bit of glass entangled in Spot’s curls ;” and sho picked out 
the bit of glass. “ And here’s another bit. Has there been 
a glMS broken in your room ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. IMiddlcraas ; “ not that I know of?” 

“Here’s some more of it slicking in liis frill,” said Miss 
Daraley, feeling about the dog’s throat. “ Do ring the bell, 
Maria ; let us have candles; he may lick himself, and swal- 
low some of it.” 

So the candles were brought, and the little bits of glass 
picked out and laid on the table. 

“How they shine !” said the ladies, taking them up and 
examining them. 

“Is it glass?” said Miss Darnley; “I don’t think it’s 
glass: they appear to be crystals. Look, when they arc all 
together;” and she put them in a cluster. “Why, they 
might be taken for diamonds 1” 

“ I don’t know what it is,” said Mrs. Middlemas ; “ I 
think it must bo glass.” 

“It’s out of your room; for Spot’s been there all day. 
Run uj), Maria, and see if there is any more of it.” 

Maria, who had at first not paid much attention to what 
was going on, at the word diamonds had approached the 
tabic, and taken one of these shining atoms in her hand. 
She rolled it between her finger and thumb, and satisfied 
herself that it was not glass : it was perfectly smooth and 
polished ; if it had been broken glass, the edges must have 
been rough. Then she looked at them clustered together ; 
and she observed, when the light fell on them, that they 
reflected various hues. There were six or seven of these 
shining atoms found entangled in the dog’s hair. What 
could they bo ? She look up the candle, and walked slowly 
up-stairs, with a sort of vague feeling of, not hope, but 
wonder and curiosity; for she believed in her heart that 
they wei*e actually diamonds ; and if they were, they could 
scarcely be any oth(;r diamonds than the lost ones, for they 
had no others unset. But then it was impossible: where 
could they have been all this time ? Somebody must have 
taken them out of the box ifi the first instance; and that 
person could, it was proved, have been nobody but I’ajip. 
Suddenly a dreadful thought struck her. He had taken 
them, and this was the means ho had adapted to got rid of 
them, and escape further detection and trouble. He hail, 
in some way, got them convoyed into the house, and jiro- 
bably into their bed-chamber. Ho had several acquaintance 
in the neighbourhood, and had probably induced one of ni cm 
to undertake tins enterprise for him; or Jic might have 
bribed one of the servants to do it. Her heart turned sick 
at the thought of this confirmation of her lovei s guilt. 
With a pale cheek and trembling hand she opened the door 
of the bed-chamber; and .stretching out her ann with the 
caudle, so that the light sliould be difiused, she looked 
around the room, but no shining objects presented them- 
solves. 'J’hcii she examined the carpet; nothing of the 
sort. Lastly, she lifted the valance of the bed. Ah, hero 
indeed was the nest fkmi which Spot had purloltied those 
bright feathers! There was a cluster of them, together 
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with bits of torn paper and uiiconsidered rubbish, that in 
the course of a week’s packing, during which the housemaid 
had been forbidden to touch any thing, had got kicked under 
the bed. With a fooling of intense grief at this overwhelm- 
ing proof of Tapp’s unworthiness, Maria summoned Mrs. 
Middlemas and her aunt up-stairs. “ Look under the bed,” 
she said, holding up the valance, and throwing the light of 
the candle on the stones. 

Good heavens I” said Mrs. Middlemas ; “ it’s certainly 
the diamonds and she stretched out her hand to draw 
them out. “ How in the world could they come there ?” 

There !” exclaimed Miss Darnley ; “and how you have 
accused that poor fellow, Tapp, of stealing them, and you 
had thorn yourself all the while.” 

“ But it is impossible,” said Mrs. M. ; “ every thing has 
been packed and unpacked and packed again ; besides, how 
could they get out of the box ? There must be more : look, 
Maria, the largest of them is not here. Pull out all that 
litter ; it’s the most incomprehensible thing 1” 

Maria said nothing ; she would not be the first to sug- 
gest how they got there ; it would probably be discovered 
soon enough. “ Here’s the box,” she said ; “ Bassot’g%ox.” 

“ I remember, I threw it on the floor yesterday when I 
was packing the jewel-case,” said Mrs. M., as Maria handed 
out the lower half of the box, and then the cover. 

“And Spot’s been gnawing it,” said Maria. 

“ He always gnaws something when he is forgotten at 
dinner,” said Miss Darnley ; “1 think it’s to teach us not 
to do it again.” 

“ 0,” cried Maria, rising from her knees, “ 0, look, 
mamma I look, aunt I they’ve been hero all the while ! — 
they’ve been here all the while !” and sitting down on the 
side of the bed, she burst into tears. 

It was quite true ; the diamonds had never been out of 
the box whore Basset had placed them. He had sealed the 
bit of silver-paper in which ho had folded them; and when 
he put on the cover of the box the little packet had stuck 
fast to the top by the warm wax. There it was still, ad- 
hering by the same green wax, though happily torn by 
Spot in impatience for his dinner. The remaining diamonds 
were found in its folds. 

Wo will not dwell on all the emotions of joy and remorse 
to which this strange discovery gave rise. Letters were 
immediately despatched to Portsmouth explanatory and 
apologetic ; the voyage was given up for the prc.scnt ; and 
Tapp was invited to present himself without delay. But in 
a few days an answer came from the brother, saying that 
the poor fellow had been so broken-hearted about the whole 
thing, and was so possessed by the belief that the police 
were after him, that ho had left England without telling 
where he was going ; “ ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ if I am inquired for, 
you can then say with truth you don’t know where I am. 
If I find myself uncomfortable on the continent, I shall go 
to America ; hut if I do, I promise to write to you.’ There- 
fore,” said the brother, “ I think he is still in Europe, though 
where I have no idea. He knew he could never prove his 
innocence, and expected to live and die with this stigpna 
upon him.” 

The discovery of the diamonds had taken place about 
three months previous to my meeting them ; and in spite of 
Bunbury’s travels, Tapp had not been traced, which I 
thought might be owing to the delicacy with which they 
conducted their investigations. They were afraid, if any 
vague rumour of pursuit reached him, he might leave 
Europe. 

The information I had to give was of course most joy- 
fully received, and they were encouraged to undertake a 
fresh campaign by the hope it inspired. They left Vevay 
the next day, to return towards the Bhine; whilst I was left 
to meditate on these strange events, and on the curious 
trifles which often decide our destiny. What would have 
become of Tapp, and what would have been Maria’s fate, if 
Mrs. Middlemas had not thrown that box on the floor ; or 
if Spot had been called down to dinner at the usual time ? 


Who can tell? Certainly, the whole course of their lives 
would have been changed. 

I thought of the extraordinary error of Alexis, too. I 
have never seen him ; but I have witnessed many wonder- 
ful phenomena of that description, and I concluded that it 
was a case of thought-reading. He was placed in 
with Mrs. Middlemas, and gave back her own impressions. 

Some time afterwards 1 heard, with great satisfaction, 
that the poor injured Tapp had been discovered at a hydro- 
pathic establishment on the Rhine, where ho had gone to 
avoid English travellers, and also with a hope of obtaining 
some relief from the state of nervous disorder to which 
these events had reduced him. 

The wedding was fixed for an early day, and I shortly 
afterwards received two cards, united by a bow of white 
ribbon, which I suppo.so was -tho supreme fashion at the 
village of B — . They were inscribed with the names of 
Captain and Mrs. Tapp. 


TERUOB IN THE TILL. 


Revolution is a catching disease. When it once breaks out 
in your neighbourhood, you never know who will take it 
next ; yourself, perhaps. And the aflcr-conscquences of an 
old revolution in former times are almost as bad as the 
effects of a recent eruption at the present day ; they are apt 
to show themselves wticn least expected, and to betray a 
constitutional taint where we never dreamt of looking for it. 
Charles I.’s decapitation was made the preccdcuit for guil- 
lotining Jjouis XVI.; and the two together will serve as a 
joint example for some unhappy monarch one of these days. 
But that ugly grim French revolution not only violated the 
unity of royal and aristocratic necks, it did worse in some 
folks’ opinion, — it rifled people’s pockets, it touched their 
tills. Citizens and citizeuesses were compelled to buy and 
sell in novel coins and weights and measures of unheard-of 
relative proportions. Nothing but tens, and multiples or 
decimal fractions of tens, were permitted to pass current by 
the Asscmbloc Constituantc ; and the result was, a system 
of decimal moneys, measures, and weights, wdiich endure, 
and are even approved of, to this day. 

It was hard upon tho vested interests of the old-esta- 
blished coin to be thus swept away into annihilation. The 
pica was the old one — necessity, that it served the cul- 
prits right, and that they richly deserved their fate. For it 
must be confessed that coins current, like feudal tyrants, 
may sometimes reach the point of unbearability ; men can 
put up with their exacting and impracticable nature no 
longer. The Code Napoleon and the decimal system of coins, 
weights, and measures, founded on tho metre (or tho ten- 
millionth part of tho earth’s meridian from equator to pole), 
have conferred such inestimable blessings wherever they 
have been adopted, that wo will not now too nicely discuss 
the price at which they were originally purchased. I will 
put a few questions to tho point. 

Have you ever travelled through Switzerland and the 
minor states of Germany ? AVhat do you think of the small 
chaiigo there ? How did you get on when you crossed the 
frontier oiit of one grand duchy or canton into another? 
Did you ever find you were able to dispose of your foreign 
cash in hand at a premium? Are not batzon, groschen, 
silber-groschen, scheiings, bloutzgers, rappen (whence the 
phrase, “ I don’t care a rap”), gulden, kreutzers, florins, sols, 
and the resc of their mis-miiited race, enough to make a 
man curse tho day when coppers in general, and base silver 
tokens in particular, were invented? Do you think you 
ever got your fair change, or half of it, out of a silver five- 
franc piece or a golden sovereign? And did you bewail 
your destiny, or bless your stars, on escaping out of the 
monetary labyrinth into Belgium, France, Geneva, or Sar- 
dinia, where decimal francs and centimes are tho national 
currency ? 

Things are not quite so had as that in England; but we 
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have still had enough to worry our patience. We have such 
harmonious and consistent proportional parts as, five yards 
and a half make one rod, pole, or perch ; twelve ounces 
make one pound troy, while sixteen ounces make one pound 
avoirdupois; and for every-day convenience, we have the 
simple and rational combinations, — so uniform and easy for 
foreigners and children to learn, — of four farthings make one 
penny, twelve pence make one shilling, and twenty shillings 
make one pound. Verily the pence and shilling tables are 
a fascinating study, — such as you give to good , boys and 
girls as a pleasing recreation, and as a reward for having 
said their lessons well. Nay, some worthy Dominies of the 
olden school consider the shilling-tabic far too easy, and see 
a radical defect in the decimal element which enters into its 
constitution. 

It is further back than yesterday that a monetary revo- 
lution has been threatening to break forth, even in our own 
beloved anti-revolutionary island. Murmurs, not loud, but 
deep, have been heard to issue from the lips of people who 
think themselves, justly, somebody. Conspiracies have been 
hatched in high places, in dark places, and in light ones 
too; for an international convention held its sittings in the 
Palais d’Industrio at -Paris, during the Great Exposition 
there. To be brief, our tills and ca.sh-boxcs are seriously 
menaced with a thorough reform, which will completely 
cliange the aspect of compound addition, subtraction, rnul- , 
tiplication, and division, not to mention reduction, practice, 
and tare and tret. “ Woe’s me !” shouts the ciphering-master 
in an awful fright. “ My bread will be snatched out of my 
mouth, if a decimal system of accounts be adopted. I must 
have compensation, or a retiring pension. It is a barefaced 
robbery, of wdiich we, poor pedagogues, are the innocent 
victims !” 

For the present, the evil day is staved off a little while, 
by a combination of bankers, who patriotically consult their 
own convenience, and have voted, when referred to by high 
authority, that things shall contintio in statu quo. But the 
English plan of progress is, to move on slowly and surely. 
The coinage-reform may not come immediately ; but, sooner 
or later, come it will. Meanwhile the rovolutioni.sts arc 
slightly divided among themselves, though rather apparently 
than really so. Some say, “ Take the sovereign as the start- 
ing point, and found a decimal coinage on subdivisions of 
that respectable piece in which case the penny must be 
sacrificed. Others, more democratic in principle, say, “ No ; 
the penny is the people’s coin. At all events, wo will bo 
true to our coppers. Make a decimal coinage out of mul- 
tiples of pence, if you like. You will have to throw the 
sovereign overboard ; no matter.” 

Terror is in the till ; the trembling money-counters spe- 
culate as to whoso doom it will be to be immolated first. 
As often happens, the lowest in rank are the loudest in their I 
lamentations and appeals for mercy. 

“ Help !” cries the penny in an agony of apprehension. 

“ Help ! Murder ! Fire ! Thieves !” 

And pray,” we answer, “ what’s the cause of all this 
riot, you brazeii-tliroated representative of George III. ?” 

Why this, sir ; although I wish you would mind your 
own |)usinoss, instead of interfering with mine. During a 
late session of parliament, on the motion of Mr. William 
Brown, the great Liverpool merchant, and one of the mem- 
bers for Lancashire, a resolution was carried in favour of a 
decimal coinage. A committee of inquiry was consequently 
appointed, at the head of which Lord Overstone, — better 
known as Mr. Jones Lloyd, the great London banker, — pre- 
sided. It would be the business of the committee to obtain 
infonnation from every quarter, and to report in favour of 
what it might consider the most eligible plan for the intro- 
duction of a decimal system of book-keeping and accounts. 
Of course any recommendation of this committee would have 
mudti weight in influencing parliament in its final decision. 
It 18 right this should be generally known j because within 
another year or two perhaps wo sHall have an act of par- 
liament in force establishing a decimal system.” 


“Do you really think so, my dear Mr. Penny? I only 
wish we may get it.” 

“You do, do you? I don’t; that is, not exactly. I 
therefore advert to this important matter, in order to call 
public attention to what seems strangely overlooked by the 
press, and in public discussions of every kind; although there 
can hardly bo any public question of greater importance, 
or which more concerns the interest and convenience of 
every individual in this country.” 

“ Very well declaimed, Penny Brown, Esquire ; hut what 
is this point so strangely neglected by the press, and in 
public dis — ?” 

“ I advert to it, sir, inasmuch as Mr. Brown (no relative 
of mine — I diso*wn him !) urged upon the House of Com- 
mons the propriety of adopting a system which involved 
in its establishment the disarrangement of me, the present 
penny. He proposed to retain the pound unaltered, but to 
divide it into a thousand instead of nine hundred and sixty 
parts, as at present ; thus inevitably deranging the value of 
the nearest equivalent to the penny four per cent, less or 
more... At present there arc two hundred and forty ponce 
in the pound. The new plan gives two hundred and fifty 
pence, decreasing the value of each penny in proportion. I 
will not submit to be so degraded.” 

“ But surely you will yield a little, to accommodate your 
superiors in pecuniary rank ?” 

“ Don’t talk to me about superiors. I say the disar- 
rangement and inconvenience which would ensue, should 
the member for Lancashire’s treasonable plan become law, 
on a vast number of small payments is very obvious ; and 
the injustice — the inevitable injustice — such a system would 
induce is a matter of no small importance. I warn my 
countrymen what they may expect should there be no de- 
cided expression of public opinion in favour of me, the ex- 
isting penny, who have no desire to become the late Mr. 
Penny ; for it is understood the views of all the members of 
the committee are in favour of retaining tho pound, dividing 
its nine hundred and sixty farthings into a thousand, and 
thus entirely superseding the j^enny. Yes ; don’t treat tho 
matter lightly. I warn you, the infringement of my (Penny’s) 
rights will be the breakup of the British Constitution. The 
banishment and expulsion of the penny will be followed 
by tho same disastrous results as the emancipation of the 
Koman Catholics, the last total eclipse of the moon, tho in- 
troduction of railways, the great comet, free-trade in corn, 
and the winding-sheet on my grandfather’s rushlight.” 

“ But do you mean to say that we are to abandon deci- 
mals altogether, in order to preserve untouched the entailed 
inheritance of the Penny family ? Have you the face (what- 
ever you may have tho reverse) to say that decimal ac- 
counts, weights, and measures, are not desirable for Great 
Britain to adopt ?” 

“ Not quite that, sir. The importancj^ of a correct sys- 
tem of decimal coinage and accounts can hardly, I own, 
be over-estimated, and must shortly inevitably engage tho 
serious attention of the mercantile community. There can 
he no question of the vast convenience of decimal book- 
keeping, compared with the mode at present in use ; but, 
sir, in adopting the change, it would be infinitely more 
easily effected, and inconceivably more conv«tiieiit, could it 
bo accomplished in a way riot necessarily to require tho 
setting aside of any of our existing coinage ; and above all, 
so as not to interfere with the present penny. It is atrocious 
on the part of Mr. Brown to retain the pound, but to alter 
the value of the penny. It is a base violation of all national 
feeling.” 

“Nonsense!” ^ i x 

“ You may call it nonsense ; but I tell you that it wiU 
ho found much more important to preserve inviolate the 
penny than the pound. Such an arrangement would occa- 
sion infinitely less inconvenience to, and misapprehension 
among, uneducated people. Bather more than a century 
ago, when the adjustment of the style took place, there were 
irery large numbers of the people who honestly believed that 
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all, with that great national bulwark, popular ignorance and 
popular prejudice. I prophesy you will have a penny out- 
break, With a penny match you will set fire to the wooden 
framework of society — mean the assembled blockheads. A 
penny, sir, notoriously regulates all existing contracts, and 
the amount of every monetary transaction. liondon streets 
may bo paved with gold ; but, sir, coppers arc the kcj^stouos 
of the lioyal Exchange, and of every arch in London Bridge, 
not to montion the tolls over Waterloo ditto.’* 

<‘And when do you propose the introduction of your 
victorinos and mils?” 

“ There is not the slightest occasion to hurry. In our 
grandcliildrou’s time will bo soon enough. The gi’cat beauty 
of the project is, that5«it m^y be adopted permissivcly rather 
than compulsively — in fact, gradually, or not at all, if you' 
like. An act might he passed allowing its optional use, but 
legalising contracts and accounts kept either according to 
the existing system or the new one. All large establish- 
ments, at least the majority of such, — all government offices 
(so fond of improvement !), including the (histom-Housc, the 
Stamp-Office, and the rost-Offico, would probably adopt it 
at once of their own free-will ^lul fondness for change. Per- 
haps they wouldn’t, an^ there would be no legal obliga- 
tion on them to do so. i’erhaps some might like to try the 
new plan, while others would have too much reverence for 
the good old times to abandon the gciiniiie British coinage. 
U’hus even the prejudices of large numbers of tho people 
would be proi>erly respected, as they ought. In process of 
time, t^ithin another gouoration, or two, or three, — for all 
schools and educational establishments more or less would 
.exclusively teach decimals perhaps, — the decimal system 
(with vulgar fractions for the farthings) would become uni- 
versal. And, with the exception of the new silver coin (the 
vietorine), value four shillings and twopence (which could 
never be mistaken for a fivo-shilling piece in a hurry, or in 
the dark ; it could give rise to no disputes with urbane cab- 
men and mild omnibus-conductors), no othtir new coinage 
would be recpiirod for at least a quarter of a century. After 
the lapse of some such period, the present silver and copper 
coinage would be considerably worn, and W'ould require to 
be withdrawn from circulation. Then, and not before, tho 
new issue might bo called respectively half and quai’ter vie- 
toriiiCH (value 2s. Id., and Is. 0J<^.), ten-mil pieces (value 5c/.), 
and five-mil pieces (value 2 Jr/.). The two first would bo very 
similar in ap}K;arance to the florin and the shilling, and the 
two latter rather thinner, but liaving very much the appear- 
ance of the present sixpenny and threepenny pieces. The 
new copper coinage might be of two mils (one penny), the 
mil (one lialfponny), and the half-mil (one farthing). The 
present pound would always ho the equivalent of four vic- 
torincs and eighty mils. Discontented people might call 
that an awkw'ard proportion ; but to show bow unreason- 
able is STieli a complaint, I have only to mention that tho 
five-pound bank-note would just bo twenty-four victoriiicg. 
What do you think of that, sir? You have your decimals, 
and the penny is saved.” 

“ Ooufusion worse confounded ! fJontradictiou I Absur- 
dity I Indecision ! Delay I If that bo all the prisoner 
Penny has to say for himself, his days are numbered, though 
his sentence may bo deferred. But tho indictment is already 
fully made out. Tho preamble was piiblished in the London 
Gazette for October 26th, 1855, as follows : * The Queen has 
been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
great seal, nominating and appointing the Bight Honourable 
Lord Montoagle of Braudon, the Right Honourable Lord 
Overstone, and John Gollibrand Hubbard, Esquire, to be 
her Majesty’s commissioners for oonsidoring how far it may 
be practicable and advisable to introduce tho prinoiple of 
decimal division into the coinage of the United Kingdom.’ 
If nothing comes edf it immediately, something surely will 
by and by.” 

** And that’s the way in which an old servant is to be 
troa|ed ? Spare me, gentlemen, spare me, on account of my 
previous good character. Pity the sorrows of a poor old 


Penny, whose trembling rim has rolled him to your door, 
whose life is dwindled to the shortest span. 0, give him a 
reprieve, and Heaven will bless your store (ofhalfpence and 
farthings) I” 

E. S. Dixox. 




THE STAFFORDSHIRE, POTTERIES. 


We were travelling a few years since in Cornwall, outside 
tho antiquated veliicle, a four-horso stage-coach, when ^e 
suddenly came upon a singular feature in the landscape— a 
brook flowing with milk, or wliat seemed to be such. In 
that land of hills and rocks mosjt of the streams arc of an 
ochreous red colour, opa(pu) and unsightly, Giving to their 
being fed in part witli the refuse-water from mines. Bqt 
at this stage of our journey the brook lyhieh fqamed and 
tumbled at the roadsidci was of the purest wliite ; tho mud 
which lined its banks was white ; the very grass and briers 
that grew within reach of its spray wer(5 encrusted with 
white. We rattled along by the side of this river of nnlk 
for a brief space, toihul up a steep and emerged <)n a 
wide common, when the mystery was at once solved. We 
had reached the china-clay works; and tho water which had 
excited our curiosity had boon employed in washing one of 
tho materials which contributed largely to tlie excellence of 
English pottery. The geological structure of the country is 
granite ; a rock which, though generally exceedingly com- 
pact and hard, is liable to fie converted into sharp gi'avol by 
the decomposition of one of its constituents, feldspai*. The 
result is a white powder or paste, according as it is dry or 
wot, mixed with crystals of quartz and mica, the other 
minerals of which granite is constituted. To be avaiJafilc, 
the former substance lias to be separated from the others, 
which is effected by letting tho water run into pits filled 
with the mixed mass in tho state that it is quarried. Tluu'o 
the lighter particles are suH])cnded in tho fluid and allowed 
lu run off into other -pits. After a time the Water is drained 
off; and the sediment is .pure feldspar, of the consistence of 
clay. This, wlien snflieiently dry, is cut into cubic blocks, 
and shipped off to the potteries. 

But why, it may be asked, is it not manufactured on the 
spot, and the expense thus saved of conveying it to Staf- 
fordsbin^, and of bringing back the pots and jugs to Corn- 
wall? For two very good reasons, each of which (as is not 
always the case when two reasons arc given) would be a 
sufficient one : first, because feldspar* alone is not con- 
vertible into jugs and cups, other ingredients being requi- 
site which are not found in tlie neigbbourliood ; and secondly, 
because potteries consume a vast quantity of fuel, and Corn- 
wall can supply neither coal nor wood. A {jimilar white 
clay is found in Devonshire; but there a manufacture is 
established, because the other necessary miiuu-als arc within 
reach, and coal is also found. There exists at Bovey in that 
county a manufactory which turns out no small quantity of 
articles in pottery of excellent quality ; the necessary fhel 
being afforded by the stone-coal, or antliracitcY found there, 

Tho main seat of the potteries, however, is in Stafford- 
shire ; and thither, a few days since, we were whisked in a 
very different sort of vehicle from tho Cornish stage-coach, 
being deposited by railway at the Stoke station of the North 
Staffordshire Railway. No granite rocks, heathy oommona, 
or rivers of milk here I Dingy walls, cone-shaped funtacea, 
and a smoky atmosphere, indicate the centre 6f a crowded 
population deyoted to some occupation more artistic than 
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that of raising to tbo surface the natural products of the 
earth. Passing through the office, we found ourselves under 
a portico pa/ed with encaustic tiles ; the road, wherever its 
materials can be discriminated from the black mud which 
coats it, appears to bo composed, here of coal-ashes, there of 
potsherds ; a dirtier place we have never set foot in. But 
if a good workman is known by his chips, we have here 
ample evidence that the industry which scatters such chips 
as ‘these must be gigantic. We proceed towards the town. , 



CALYSTEGIA PUBESCENS. 

'I'liis will soon be one of the 
most popular flowers for the 
adornment of verandas, sum- 
mer-houses, rustic bowers, and 
garden-screens. It is a bind- 
weed, — in fact, a convolvulus 
of rich liabit and most exqui- 
site form, when considered in 
'^detail. 

Tlio first plant raised in 
this country was the produce 
of a half-dead chip sent in a 
box^ from Shanghac to the 
Horticultural Society by Mr. 
Fortune in 1844. 'I'he root 
was found inserted in a dead 
peony-root, and the hox was 
labelled as containing a plant 
of double convolvulus. 

The semi-defunct chip was 
submitted to the operations 
commonly used to restore vi- 
tality ; and the result was, a plant of fine promise, that won 
favour for itself at once, and is already in the hands of the 
trade, for the good of every body. 

Imagine, in the lirst place, a common bindweed of the 
hedges, — one of the noblest of our wildings ; then make the 
leaves smaller and more leathery in texture ; make the flower 
as large as a double aueiuone; crimp it up irregularly after 
the fashion of a nearl y full-blown ros() ; paint it of a delicate 
pinXi uud you have Calystegia puhescens in its individual 
character. Then imagine a fine breadth of garden-hedge 
■ festooi^^ with ^ it from head to foot ; or a bowery retreat 
i^eetea "with it* in rich inasse.s, the slender stems covered 
with^heir (Jlegant foliage, and a profusion of flowers creep- 
ing into every crevice, and breaking every angular outline 
with dashed Jeafi ness and soft blotches of colour; and you 
have, in your mind’s eye, tne same fine trailer in its land- 
scape or ornamental (4ia»actcr. 

It is very hardy, grows fi^eely — too freely sometimes — in 
the worst of soil ; hut prefen^ a rich moist loam, liko other 
convolvuluses; it is increased by division of the root, and 
floMicrs freely in July and August. . 

Those who cultivate this Cdlystegi^ must beware of its 
fast^preading roots. If planted any where in the open gar- 
den, it will be likely soop to monopolise every squai-e yw’d 
of ground, axid chol&.lJP neighbouring thipgs with its luxu- 
riant growj^h ahoye vgrmitffi. For an archway of wire, or a j 


trellis, in any spot where a delicate climber would not grow, 
or where some ugly object is to be “planted out,” it is very 
useful; but the cultivate;: must, in planting it, not forget 
the tendency of its roots to set .all boundaries at defiance. 
If allowed to run riot in a rough shrubbery, or mix with a 
tall fence, where its roots cannot reach the general garden 
soil, it is a fine thing, and worthy of adoption. I cannot 
speak positively as to its capability for hearing the smoke 
of towns ; but did I need such a climber to screen a town- 
fence, I should not hesitate to plant it. 

Messrs. Henderson, of Wellingtou-Koad Nursery, St. 
John’s Wood, have an improved form of this plant, raised 
by Mr. Donald Beaton ; it is aalled Calystegia puhescens 
simplex, a chaste French-white single flower, whicli lasts 
from June to September. Mr. Beaton says, in the Cottage 
Gardener, it should be grown in masses in by-corners, and 
allowed to climb over pea-stakes, no matter how rich or 
how poor the ground is. This variety of Mr* Beaton’s will 
certainly become a popular flower as its merits get more 
fully known. Shirley HiBBEnn. 

FAMIL? UNjlTY. 

One, perhaps, of the greatest miseries is a lack of unity of 
feeling and affection in a family, and one also that unfor- 
tunately too often prevails. A “ lone body,” and a looker- 
on, for nearly threescore years, I have seen much of this 
unhappiness, almost invariably arising from the most insig- 
iiificant causes, — a want of forbearance and unselfishness in 
the every-day course of life, — exacting too much similarity 
of mind and feeling. It is strange how very little conces- 
sion wc can make to others in unimportant things, if they 
difler from us. An opinion is passed on the most trifling 
subject ; some one dissents, and then follows an argument, 
which, as neither will “agi’eo to difler,” ends with angry 
feeling on both sides, simply because wo wish to make our 
own ground good, and exercise no control over our “ unruly 
member,” the tongue. 

Again, in our intercourse*witli those around us, wo rarely 
arc careful always to maintain that true politeness, which 
is only another name for a much higher feeling — unsel- 
fishne^Jj. The sacrifice of perhaps a favourite seat, or a pet 
habit only, or some such seeming trifle ; but which would 
■ very often greatly conduce to the comfort of those with 
whom wc associate so intimately. I had the privilege of 
once knowing well one of those rare beings who found her 
life in }>romoting the happiness of those around Iier. She 
was perhaps, in the eyes of the world, a quiet unobtrusive 
person enough; but in her family she was a spirit of light: 
an atmosphere of peace seemed to pervade when she ivas by. 
Was there a sick child to be amused, quieted, she was the 
one called on. (Children especially acknowledged her in- 
fluence by their conduct while with her, as children always 
do intuitively perceive when they meet with one whose 
liabit of mind is higher, purer, than is generally met with.) 
Was there a piece of disagreeable advice to be given, to her 
tact it was committed, and it assumed a dillercnt aspect. In 
any little dispute, both parties felt she could settle it with- 
out either feeling they had been worsted. In any press of 
occupation, her time was always available when others re- 
quired it. And so it was in every thing; and I believe the 
whole secret of her influence over others, and,, her power 
of conducing to their comfort, lay m perfect forgetfulness 
of self, which gave her the power of throwing herself into 
the very thoughts and feelings of others, ,while carefully 
bearing in mind the relative claims each had upon her. 
Did wo all bear in mind that, except when actual duty 
points another way, the greatest virtue in social life is to 
conciliate all with whom we come in contact, and consider 
tnem in every way before purselves, we should find life 
never wanting in that interest of which so many complain ; 
wliilo by this abnegation of self pur own daily upward 
course would be much smoother. 
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Ttik did fbildw Beford us la relatirtg some marvellous hap, — 
appearance of a ghost maybe, down by Fariner Hodges* 
flvd'-deld;” dt something which has occurred in a far-otf 
country — sotno tale bf Australian or Califj^iian gold-finding; 
or what “ them Edbshiarts” did in the Crimea. Whatever 
it bcj his auditors hate fallen into the interest of the tale 
with all their hearts. Often has the tale b^pu told by him, 
we see; for his senses, which agb has half-blunted, have 
otercoUie the shock of the first news, and he has become 
critical, tolling his story with coriimcnts of liis own. ‘ He is 
a practised simff-taker, as his bye shows, and also the form 
of his nostrils ; notice, fOo, the habitual pinch of the right 
fore-finger on the thumb, and the way of use with which the 
left hand holds his box. There is an intelligent look about 
him; audit is evident that he has seen many a seed-time 
and harvest, not without profitable reflections thereupon, 
tie is the gafibr of the village. 

But if his senses have become blunted, not so the girl’s. 
Look how she takes in marvel with eye and mouth ! Her 
lictioii is capital, and her face healthily pretty. She is the 
future belle of the village perhaps ; for wo sec by her dress 
that modern customs have not been without their effect 
upon her. 

The dame’s face is good. See how she reprehends some- 
thing which is ill course of telling ; and how the form of 
her hands shows a life of labour, contrasted with those deli- 
cate ones of the girl ! 

The picture has a. pretty little frame in itself, of those 
gi’eat leaves of the vine, and the white-flowered alder-bnsh. 
The only thing to ho regretted in it is, that the old man’s 
arm is rather too small Ihr his head and his approximation 
to the spectator ; and also we doubt if the action of the girl’s 
right hand sliould not be more in unison with that of the 
left. These hands are so capitally drawn, that this is the 
greater pity. 

The reader will see how important a part the hands play 
in such a picture, if he hides the faces; when it will he per- 
ceived that the action of the hands alone would almost tell 
the tale. 


JOHN PIKE YAPP. 

A TALE OP MAYO. 

BtTHE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERUOLW’ 
Is THUBK ClUPTEftB.— CllAr. t. 


There is a tract of land in the West of Ireland, compre- 
hending 45,000 acres, which has been bought by ail English 
gentleman, pe took to it After the great famine had Won 
the battle over it, jmd after the battle-field had been cleared 
of victims, and the very walls which had once sheltered 
human beings had disappeared. 

So complete waS the desolation, that In placed all trace 
of habitation Was loSfe. The new owner wAS once superin- 
tending the cutting of a deep drain, which was to prepare 
the way for ihe operations of the plough, and for introducing 
the cultivation pf wheat in the west of Mayp. As they cut, 
the workmen Catne to a spot where some large stones re- 
tarded their operations. 

” WhAt is this ho SAid; ** It is AfrAnge to find these 
Stones In the bog;” 

^ ‘‘ This was father’s cabin,” said a gaunt hakOd boy; who,. 
With A score more idle^, wOfe ^.ihg on the Englishman’s 
moveittehtS. Those fe# words went to the English gentle- 
iHAh S h^^rt j bht to the yonhg sava^ they conveyed hothing 
ihore thaii the fAct ; for they had all bbon so used to misery, 
that ihldery bathO natliraliy to hittt, and left little space for 
feeling. " 'w- 

^ ’Phere had beOfi; heftrovST, dWAllhigd in thA bdfe where j 
tilings were a littlA better; iiid immg thebd John Pike | 


Yapp’s had perhaps been the least wretched. This was 
owing in part to the Small number of his family ; for ho 
had but two dhildren. His wife and he wore both young 
and healthy; their boy was beginning to earn money by 
running on errands* when an opportunity oft’ered itself; tlio 
girl was the youngest and the least hearty of the family, and, 
from the cares she required, was the one who had wounel 
her way deepest into poor. Pike’s heart. 

, .He had been employed up to 1848 on his own bit of 
land, and a job or two in harvest ; and although the produce 
of his labpur did but just keep him and his family above 
starvation, still it had done so, and they had been content. 
But the beginning of that year had been the beginning of 
the great woe of Ireland. The partifj failure of the potato- 
crop of 1847 had exhausted all the small reserve of resources 
the inhabitants possessed ; and tlie doubtful appearance of 
the actual crop, with the report of disease already apparent 
in different parts of the island, alarmed the more prudent 
with the prospect of^e winter. 

Pike among others took alarm. Many of his neighbours 
had often gone east in the summer, and returned "Sith the 
gold of the east to pay their rent, or reptiir tlicir ragged 
wardrobe ; and Pike, though he had been able to avoid this 
sovei-o experiment hitherto, came by degrees, in the early 
summer 01*1848, to the coiivictioii that it was the only course 
remaining for him. 

“And when will ye come back, Pike — when will ye come 
back?” said Honor, his wife, when the last morning was 
come, and they were up with the light to speed him on his 

“I’ll bo hack, my girl, by the,, blessing of the saints, 
before ye’ve done grieving for me,” said Pike, 

“Ah, Pike, ye must grow an old man or ever I leave 
grieving,” said Honor ; and hiding her face in lier hands, 
she hurst into unrestrained tears. 

Pike sat down by her, and flung his right arm about her 
neck. He drew up his children on Ids knees and kissed 
them, and twined his hc^rd begrimed lingers in the shining 
curls — shining, though they wore matted and tangled — of 
the little girl. 

“ Purty curls !” said he. ” May tlio bles.sed Mother pur- 
tcct ’em till I come agin! Don’t disrememher ycr dad, 
my little ones, and mind yo what ycr mammy says; and 
look out for me one autumn day, and ye’ll See liie coining 
over the hill as ye see mo going noW. Bo come, Honor, 
come past the big stone with me, and there we’ll part.” 
And hand in hand, silent and with swollen hearts, they left 
the cottage together, and walked up the steep bank At the 
bottom of which it was built. 

A traveller on hor.scback was going along the road into 
which the path emerged. He Was Mr. Threader, the Eng- 
lish agent for most of the propertiy in the neighbourhood. 
Ills attention was caught by the pair who appfoached, 
their heads drooping and their hands together : the woman 
ill the dress of the country— the red petticoat and blue 
cloak; the man with his long coat, patched and mended, 
his brimless hat, his small bundle, in a once bright-coloured 
handkerchief. Pike and Honor reached the big stone where 
they' were to part ; and here they looked each other in the 
face, and tears and sobs broke out from cither heart, the 
man and the woman alike breaking down and gi ving way 
to nature. Neither spoke, nor was another kiss given ; but 
at last they let each other’s hand fall, and each turned to 
go on their different way, weeping aloud. • 

The Englishman was less moved than he would have 
been by more silent sorrow : this was not the sorrow of his 
country. Presently ho rode up by Pike’s side,, and said to 
him : , 

“Well, my mail, is it like a man to give way thus to | 
your grief?” 

“ In throth iS it,” said Pike ; ‘‘for it*s being a tnah makea 
me feel it.” ... , . * 

“ Still it’s ^omen only who shed ’ iim Mr. 

Threader. 
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** And what for should not they that*a woman-bom shed 
tears, when their natural sorrow comes upon them ?** said 
Pike. But I’ve done ; I’ll go forward now; so good morn- 
ing to your honour.” 

“ And where are you going?” said the traveller. 

” To the east, to win bread.” 

W^hat do you expect to earn by the time you come 
back?” 

“Arrah, I’ll be discontinted under three guinn^ys,” 
said Pike. 

” HdW easy it would be to give him three guineas, and 
let him stay with his wife and children I” thought Mr. 
Threader; but he did not do it. Instead, he pulled out the 
substitute for most of our painstaking and most of our cha- 
rity, — ^half-a-crown namel}', — and made a present of it to 
Pike. 

*‘The blessing of neaven bo upon youl” cried Pike, 
astonished and delighted. “Ten times twenty thousand 
blessings bo upon ye ! It’s good losHIIC) besides three tin- 
pennies. I’ll take it to the woman.” And turning, he ran 
down the hill as quickly now as he had come up it slowly, 
and rushed into his own cottage once more, which he had 
not thought to see for so long. Honor was raking together 
the turves on the fire, weeping still ; the boy was watching 
his mother very gravely ; the little girl was on the ground, 
setting up a broken teacup. 

“ Here’s a Godsend !” cried Pike ; “ here’s enough to buy 
oatmale those three weeks. And here’s another kiss, my 
woman ; and Qod bless the purty ones ! A giutlcman give 
it mo, and give me a light heart too. It’s loockl” 

*^And I’ve seen ye agin too,” said the woman. “0, 
ye’ll come back now ; I feel ye’ll come back I” 

V And good by agin, Honor. That run has done us both 
good,” said' Pike ; and away he shot with an easier heart. 

Mr. Threader’s half-crown had been well laid out in the 
purchase of light-hcartedness for a fellow-creature. 

The summer wore away, and Pike prospered. He did 
not find it necessary to cross the seas, but got enough to do 
in Dublin and the neighbourhood ; and by the time harvest 
was housed, had accumulated the sum lie had fixed upon. 
He had hcard.no nows from home, nor had lie sent any; the 
natural thing was, that all sliould go on as if he had been at 
home, and vain fears did not torment him. Honor, who was 
safe at home, was more troubled for her wandering husband 
than he for her ; for she knew not where to look for him, nor 
in the perils of the way what might befall him. Still she 
believed for the most part in the natural course of events, 
and took patience to wait till they should unfold themselves 
at their own Ifiisure. Thus, when October was half over, 
she began to expect him every day ; and it was no surprise, 
though it was great joy, when one evening the latch was 
hastily lifted, and Pike himself cheerily burst into the 
room. 

“ Honor, how is’t all with yer ? I’m here, my girl, agin 
at long last; and where’s the little ones? All right — all 
right ; yes, hero’s kisses for all, and long life to us I” 

“ Why, then, ’tis you tliat arc welcome entirely,” cried 
Honor; “and no more tlirouble at home, at all at all, now 
the mttn’s in it agin.” • 

“And I bring the guinneys too,” said Pike, carefully 
drawing his old handkerchief from his bosom, and showing 
her the three golden sovereigns. 

“ Ah, indeed!” said Honor; “ but the master’s proctor has 
been here afto| the rint, and that will take the biggest part, 
honey.” 

“ Sure it will,” said Pike ; ** but it’ll save the phatios.” 

“ Pike, Pike, haven’t ye seen all along the country they’re 
gone every where ?” 

“ Nay, 1 see two or three patches as green as never they 
were and I thought all along ours was to be one of them.” 

“ Scarce a root here in Castle-Anton,” said Honor ; ** not 
a blSssed root.” 

“But, woman,' what’s the heap at the door? sure I see a 
«!Overed-up heap as I come over.” 


Ah, Pike, it’s Just a few not so bad as the ethers ; bat 
last year wo would not have jpven them the 

“Well,” said Pike cheerily, “we bare never a pig this 
year to give ’em to.” 

“But my cousin Johnny died, by lave of the "Virgin her- 
sell,” said Honor, “ and left me yonder milk-pitcher. See 
if she shan’t have the best comer and the best cover, Hie 
blessed cratur.” And she led her husband to the side of the 
few smouldering turves ; Wd there (lifting a very old bit of 
sacking) showed him a goat, whose swelling udder justified 
the fond title, of milk-pitcher, which she had given it. 

“ Blessed Saint Anthony !” cried Pike. “Is not she bet- 
ter than the Dublin Savings Bank? And the childer them- 
selves can put in their gatherings of grass, and draw out 
preciouser than money from her blessed teats.” 

“ Ay, but it’s very Httle support with scarce no food be- 
sides,” said Honor gravely. 

“ Well, but have not I brought you a present as was 
made me by a gintleman’s house that saw me walking 
past. Here’s crusties for all, and some for to-morrow,” said 
the hopeful Pike, emptying his pocket of broken bread, which 
ho had hoarded since yesterday for this home-feast. 

Both parents were well aware of the extreme difficulties 
which threatened them through the approaching winter; and 
they managed the little store they had like sailors, leagues 
from land, who have to spin out the resources to which there 
can bo no addition till tbo long waste of ocean is past. They 
ate the worst of their small stock of potatoes, and every day 
turned and wiped the others, renewed the earth over them, 
and chose out for their meal those which decayed. They 
determined to send their goat to a distance along the bog, 
where it might find fresher pasture ; and every day Pike 
himself, or the little boy, if his father could find any better 
employment for himself, fastened a string, knotted toge- 
ther out of numberless pieces, to the animal’s neck, and 
patiently attended on its nibblings. They laid out a very 
small portion of Pike’s earnings in oatmeal, and this they 
kept in a jar with a stone on the top, which stone was 
thoughtfully lifted and parsimoniously replaced. More than 
all his money was due to tbo landlord; but these were not 
times when landlord or tenant could contemplate the pay- 
ments proposed when things went prosperously. Payment 
of some kind, however, must bo made. Accordingly, one 
fine autumn day, Pike drew from his hoard of money four- 
fifths of his whole substance, and wended his way five Irish 
miles to put it into the hands of his landlord.'^ The landlord 
had, indeed, ho hands of his own ; he had tied the cords o( 
debt fast about himself, and was a mere lay figure between 
his income and his creditors. As such he kindly received 
his numberless tenantry, and as far as a good word would 
go had one for every body. 

It was chiefly such tenants as had any property which 
could be seized, should they not pay, who came to bring 
their money to O’Toole. No doubt Pike had had his own 
thoughts of the turf-hoap and the goat, the cabin and the 
garden where potatoes used to grow, which he should have 
perilled had he not produced his earnings ; at all events, 
there he was, fumbling with the bit of rag that folded them 
up, and slowly counting to himself, as if it were unnatural 
to finish in a moment a matter which, to him at least, was 
so important. 

“I hear you’ve been from home,” said O’Toole; “but not 
across seas, hey Pike ?” 

“ No, your honour ; only far- enough to fetch these many 
shillings for your honour. There’s forty-two of them and one 
I groat. Will it be enough?” 

“ We’ll put them to your credit,” said the agent, booking 
and bagging the coin. “ There’ll be ten still to pay tome day.” 

“Or maybe ye’ll get excused,” said O’Toole in a low 
voice ; “ times are hard on us all, and I’ve me papnents to 
make as yc have,” he continued, “ else perhaps i could do 
more than good wishes for me peoide.” 

. “Long life to your honour for that same,” said Kke, fold- 
ing up the empty rag and replacing it in his pocket. 
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xnincis, mi feg}%BSi in H 

s.??»jijf!!, owing to tl^e o^^^4mgJy ftf i]w 

dopnwiit^ warily wUfid m iol* testimony m the sup- 
posed events of His life. Jt mmi^ opnfpssed tl^ot we c^p 
scarcely touch one pftbpjn, jss prQpf pf » ftet, without its 
Hecfliniftg m the ilightajl in^^w tmaP>Wte4 iptp a myth* 
An pf thg ppci^?xp4 latpjy in mx own expe- 

riencfj Jhore js g passage in I^Uor*# WorfMes^ which is 
vplied pppo hy §lhatejpere’s hiographox^ for coyptemporary 
ovidepce pf the poet’s ponversatipnal powers, discrimin- 
ated from 5en Jopspn’s. IJstp it is ; “ Many pero the wit- 
eombatps between ^hakspeare and |len Jonson. I behold 
them like % ^psnish great gallppn and an English ntai^-of- 
war. MaStg? Jonson, like the former, was built far higher 
in learning, solid, but slow ip his performances; Shak- 
speare, like the latter, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
cpuld turn with all tideSj tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds by the quickness pf his wit and inventipn.” 
WhP would suspect that this celebrated passage was writ- 
ten by a ipan who was only eight years ol(l when the poet 
died? Yet such is the fact. Its value, therefore, is only 
traditiqpal, and not personal. It is a fancy portrait of the 
two dramatists, derived, not from actual intercourse, but 
probably froin the perusal of their writings; not a record 
of what their conversational “wit-combates” really were, 
but what, from, a critical estimate of their works, they 
plight be imagined to be. With such examples of the tricks 
tp which the inquirer is liable from aokppwledged authori- 
ties, no wonder tliat scepticism should in some minds take 
an extreme form. The latest is, that Shakspere is not at 
all the author of the works that pass under bis name ; but 
that they may with greater probability be referred to Lord 
paeon. This is the theory propounded by Mr. William 
iicnry Smith in a printed letter to Lord Ellesmere, and 
since advocated by him in more than one lecture delivered 
at the IJeothoven Roopis and other places. Of course his 
arguincnt is mainly negative, tending to make out apriind- 
facie case for inquiry, rather than supplyil^g data for a de- 
monstration ; and, indeed, it would be absurd to attribute 
any larger YftloQ to the argument than to show how curi- 
ously circumstances will range themselves about a startling 
theory when once pi’opoundcd. According ip Mr. ^Smith’s 
statement, ^ye have pq reliable sources of information as to 
fcShaksperc’s boyhood, -r-no suggestion of any precocity of 
talent, any adequate solnpling, whether in circumstances 
or tuition, or aqy manifestation pf superior attainments at 
any peripd of his life. Taking Shakspere’s antecedents, the 
production of thp plays under his name by him would bo. 
simply miraculous; while taking Bacon’s antecedents, it 
would h® I'O W^rvel at "all. Mr. Smith adopts Pope’s notion, 
wW occasioned the '‘plays to be considered Shak- 
spere’s only this, — they were pieces by unknown au- 
thors, pjr fitted up for the theatre while it was under his ad- 
ministration ; ami nq owner claiming them, they were ad- 
judged tp him.” That this was the case with eome of the 
plays is generally acknowledged; Mr. Smith asserts it of all. 
'Nyiiliam Shakspere, IJien, in this gentleman’s opinion, Avas 
the man of business of the theati'o, who had to provide the 
properties, and plays, and exhibited in the pur- 
chase of my ov all of these matters much shrewdness, skill, 
P^^lJtipn, and ftagacity, 4-S tq the authorship of plays in 
ganqvsl the cliamhers of the briefless barrister have ever 
beep the hotbed of dramatic productions.” In Lord Bacon, 
a man %ybo had been unexpectedly driven to^he 
rthdy P? the law as a m^ier of subsistence, with Scanty 
wans whereon to support lu^tm^ious habits, and who would 
ha(Pt'aJly ^d ^ them by pursuits ao usual with persons 
aimwly sitpated- Proof , exists that Bacon had great dra- 
tflept. It is ropordei’that “he copld assume the most 
diperent characters, and speak the language proper to each, 
With a Ijfioility that was perfectly patural,”* and that ho both 
- mi assistpd at masqwes.^’ in a loiter to the lord 
trp^urqr, Bacqp e^esses his rtgxpt that ‘‘ a joint masque 
pf thft fepr lPhS pf pfturt,?? whips had been intended, could 


nqt bo performed.; and informs him that there are “a dozop 
goptlpmon of drey’s Inn ready by themselves to offer an 
<mtertqinn>ont to the queen.” AVe arq also inforqied that, in 
a masqup acted before the queen, at Greenwich, in February 
1^7, the “ dumbe showes” were “paftely devised by Mais- 
ter Frauncis Bacon.” 

it would bo between the years 1679 and 1611 that Hr. 
Smith supposes that Bacon was thus occupied with dra- 
mqtio production, while he studying for the bar qt 
Gi'ay’s Inn, and was on terms of intimacy with Lord South- 
ampton, the avowed patron of Shqkspero. i’ha-t he was 
during this period in that state which induces men to adopt 
almost any means of rawing money, is attested by tins fact, 
among others, that hp was arrested in 1598 by pne Sympr 
son, a goldsmith of Lombard Street, for the large sum pf 
300/. And, in conclusion, “ surrounded by enemies ready to 
represent him upon all occasions to tho greatest pqssiblo 
disadvantage, we can readily conceive that he felt thp ne- 
cessity of kec 2 >ing his connection with the players unknow'n 
to bo hardly less urgent than the necessity whiph compelled 
him to resort to them.” 

In his lectures on this subject, Mr. Smith calls iii the 
testimonies of Coleridge, Macaulay, and Tope, tq prove the 
identity of thp faculties exerted by Ipacoq and Shakspere 
ill their various writings, and particularly in regard to the 
remarkable strain of limnour displayed by both. An exami- 
nation of tho text, too, shows some singular resemblances, 
— frequently the Same allusions, indicating the same course 
of reading, and the same errors of rcferehco and citation. 
Without, therefore, supposing for a moment that it will at 
length bo proved that Bacon has any right whatever to 
these immortal dramas, we may conclude that tho inquiry 
set on foot, and the collation instituted bfjtwocn the texts, 
of the works of the sago and the bard, may result in some 
curious coincidences, and lead to very suggestive inferences. 
One thing must be granted, that justice has not yet been 
rendered to Bacon’s poetic talents, and that tho verses 
which arc extant in his name liave far more merit than is 
generally supposed. There arc verses, too, of Shakspere, 
wliicli Mr. Smith himself lias midcryahied, — tho sonnets 
and iiocms of Shakspere, which prove Shakspere’s capa- 
city as a poet, and, in Coleridge’s o^iinion, manifest all tho 
jiowers afterwards more fully developed in the dramas. 
Vemift and Adonis was published in 1593, Lucrccc in 1594; 
and Francis Mores, a writer of the time, mentioned, in 
1598, Shakspcrc’s “sugered sonnets amongst his private 
friends.” It seems to us, therefore, that Mr. Smith’s first 
inquiry should be to account for Shakspere’s power to pro- 
duce these. The same man who wrote the poeraa evidently 
mUfht write the plays ; tho critic’s wonder is accordingly 
misplaced. 

A work has been lately published calculated to throw 
some light on our Elizabethan literature, and which may 
rightfully be mentioned in connection with this subject. 
AVo allude to the collection of'Sir Thomas Overbury ’s Mis- 
cellaneom Worksj edited by E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. ; an au- 
thor most famous in his day, and since unjustly neglected. 
His poems, Tlte Wife aiid 2'he Remedy of Love, arc replete 
with every excellence : they have imagination as well as 
wit”; the learning of tho school*^, and tlie knowledge of the 
world, arc combined in these compositions. Of liis prose 
works, that entitled Characters is the most meritorious. 
Here are indeed shown graphic power and skill in word- 
colouring seldom reached. Both 8hiik.spere and Ben Joii- 
son were indebted to Overbury ’s works ; and the latter bore 
express testimony to him in verse and prose. No such le-' 
cord proceeds from Shakspere in relation to any contem- 
porary. It certainly is extraordinary that Shakspere has 
not left a single commendatory line concerning liis fellow- 
workers, in an ago in which commendatory poems abqqn^fifl* 

In dealing with a forgotten poet of a past age, let ns not " 
forget a minor poet of tho present, whose merits are con* 
siderable. There is many a lover of elegant verse* who will‘ 
bo pleased to learn that another volume has proceeded, from 
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the pen ofMr. W. C. Bennett. It is entitled Queen Eleanor' $ 
Venffeance, and other Poems. Among these, there are strains 
, that bring Tennyson and Browning to mind, without abating 
our respect for the immediate author. The ballad which 
initiates the collection is written in stanzarcouplets, and 
shows a power in dealing with the elements of the terrible 
perhaps not suspected by the author *s admirers. On the fair 
Bosamond he dwells but little ; the vindictive feelings of 
the jealous Eleanor are those that have plainly fascinated 
the poet’s genius. A dramatic poem, entitled “A Character,” 
manifests the same tendency. The creole, Lina Merton, is 
a Queen Eleanor on a small scale, and of a more metaphy- 
sical turn of mind ; but her vengeance is equally cruel, or 
rather more so. The queen only murders, but the creole 
annihilates. The piece, however, most to our mind is “ The 
Boat-liace.” The ” New Griselda,” which is evidently the 
writer’s favourite, has less of pure beauty, and the conven- 
tions introduced disturb the ideal impressions. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s classic imitations are, as usual, excellent. Theocritus 
writes again in such pieces as “ Pygmalian,” “ Ariadne,” 
and ” The Judgment of Midas.” The political pieces are 
vigorous, satirical, and fully justify the reputation already 
acquired by the author for compositions of the kind. But it 
is in his domestic moods that we best love to encounter Mr. 
Bennett. Is not the following, exquisite ? 

** baby’s shoes. 

O THOSE little, those little blue shoes ! 

Those shoos that no little feet use. 

O the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 

Those little blue unused shoes t 

For they hold the small shape of foot 
That no moro thoir mother’s oyes meet, 

Q^at, by God’s good wifi, 

’YWts since grew still. 

And ceased from their totter so sweet. 

And 0, since that baby slopt, ' 

So hushed, how the mother has kept. 

With a tearful pleasure, 

That little dear treasime. 

And o’er them thought and wept ! 

For they mind her for evermore 
Of a patter along the floor ; 

And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees 
With the look that in life they wore. 

As they Ho before her there. 

There babbles from chair to chair 
A little sweet face 
That's a gleam in the place. 

With its little gold curls of hair. 

Then O wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little met use. 

And whose sight makes such fond tears start !” 

No doubt the hypercritical will discern faults in the 
above ; but the true natural fooling manifested will atone 
for all trifling defects. Among the more ambitious efforts, 
we may note with especial commendation the poems en- 
titled Columbus” and ” The Star of the Ballet.” The last 
is a ballad in which simplicity, thought, and sentiment 
wrestle for the victory, and lovingly unite, as it were, in a 
war-embrace. The most remarkable poetic phase of the 
A times is truly that of our minor minstrelsy. 




[The Editors of the Natiokau Haoazikx cannot return unavailable 
Papefs, except in cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
with the .writers.] 


Mils. Kob^n has made many powerful appeals through the 
press in behalf of the rights of mothers to have the care of 


their own children. But this is only half of the argument, 
and goes upon the assumption tliat all mother^ are good and 
careful trainers of children. The following plain, narrative 
shows another side of the question. 

A weidthy man in the sister kingdom, in the ^st-class 
social position, was married to a lady of corresponding posi- 
tion, and had a family of four children, three boys and a 
girl. The. father was a hon vivant^ who kept horses and 
dogs and olSrot, frequented the tqrf and gaming-table ; and 
after being “nobody’s enemy but his .own,” died of delirium 
tremens f aiid his wife soon followed him ^o the, grave, leav- 
ing the children utterly destitute. Relatives “ well-to-do” 
abandoned them ; and refused to bc8totv;vUpon them even the 
means of showing their destitution in tl^ coHpnonest con- 
ventionalities of outward garb. T^cy were thrust forth as 
pariahs upon the world. 

But the oldest boy, scarce sixteen years of age, had the 
heart of a hero. A tradesman of his father’s gave him some 
coarse mechanical employment at a few shillings a-week; 
and then seeking a poor lodging in an outskirt of the town, 
he became the father and protector of his brothers and sister ; 
feeding on potatoes, but exulting in the thought that those 
he loved were kept away from the dregs of vice. Honror- 
struck at his father’s end, he took the temperance pledge, 
and religiously kept it. 

Grown to man’s estate, after privations that none but 
the heroic nature can undergo without debasement, he made 
his way to England, and obtained good .wages. All the 
luxury ho then indulged in was changing his diet of po- 
tatoes for a diet of dry bread. Every farthing of his wages 
beyond this and lodging was devoted to the task of sending 
out his brothers and sister to establish them in the United 
States. This heavy task accomplished, he married a deli- 
cately-nervcd woman, of nature as heroic as his own, and , 
power of self-sacrifico that was a marvel. Goodly children 
were born to them ; he rose in position from a workman to 
a foreman, with the confidence of his employers ; and all 
would have been well, but that one of the brothers in Ame- 
rica had married a dawdling worthless wife, and become a 
drag on his resources. His incessant help was unavailing. 
His sister came home to him ; and one after the other his 
brothers died. 

Meanwhile hosts of relatives poured in upon him in his 
prosperity. They who had shirked him as a poor boy wore 
now not ashamed to borrow his money, and quarter their 
families on him, till human natui’e could bear no more; and 
the delicate nerves of the wife, roused to action, forbade 
with resolute will all further encroachment. Letters came ‘ 
from America, asking for more a|Bistance to enable the 
widow of the deceased brother to carry on his business. A 
consultation was held, and husband and wife resolved to 
send for the widow and her fciur children, to bring them 
home to live with them, treating her, a stronger to them, as 
a sister, and her children as their children. T^he money was 
sent out to pay their debts aud their passage home. 

They came ; a girl of ten, two boys of four and five,. ‘and 
another boy a year old. Nothing could be kinder, moro 
genial, than their reception. The mother was placed in the 
position of sister, and the children put upon an equality 
with their cousins. Soon came out the truth, that all the 
children were afraid of her, that the daughter had been 
made her (bridge and slave, and the other childremvictims 
of her tyranny ; that the death of her husband had been a 
consequence of her selfish misconduct, if not worse. The 
cl^dren, browbeaten into fear, wore all liars from terror, 
and frightened at her. She would do no kind of work, give 
no help, even to the care of her own childien. All she cared 
for was, to eat and drink, and ^mplain of want of Society, 
and denial of places of omusemeit. At homo she preferred 
the kitchen to the parlour. 

At length she told her brother-in-law, that if he- would 
take all the children on himself, and give her a specified 
sum of money, she would go to her relations in Irelmid, and 
trouble him no more. She went; and the children were 
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sent to school, and wera gradually trained to better habits. 
The youngest child remained at home, and became a fa- 
vourite. 

Six months elapsed, during which the worthless woman 
had spent the money, and tired out all her relatives. 
She then came back, and wanted again to be taken in ; but 
this was sternly refused. Then she tried to exact black- 
mail, as a compensation for leaving her own children to be 
maintained. Failing in this, she laid down at the door for 
the whole day, howling like a wild-cat, to get the com- 
miseration of the neighbours on account of her “ cruel sepa- 
ration from her dear children.” Then she set up a life of 
mendicancy in the neighbourhood, making her occasional ap- 
pearance whenever the children wer€^ at home, and scaring 
them out of their senses. At length, on promise of better 
behaviour, she was flowed to come to the door and 
them from time to time. It almost required force to get 
the children to her ; and her practice was to threaten them, 
that when they grew up she would shame them all. One 
day she called, and the sersmnt set the youngest child down 
at the door while she weht to fetch the others, who had 
run away to hide themselves from such a mother. During 
the servant’s absence, she carried off the child, to use as a 
means of better obtaining charity. 

BO, M the plea of maternity is in all cases to give 
a right to tho care of children, this unfortunate child is to 


bo brought up in a condition of hopeless misery. Tho he- 
roic solfsacrificiiig nature of the husband and his wife 
is simply martyred by the malicious will of a demon iu 
woman’s form. Tho question, therefore, is, not ono of wo- 
man’s right to her children, or man’s right to his children, 
but the right of the cliildi*en themselves to such training as 
may raise* them to be useful members of the community, 
and not mere pests to society. 

And the wretched woman herself thinks she is ill-uscd 
She tolls every one that her father kept his carriage, and 
that it is tho duty of her relatives to see that slie is com- 
fortably maintained, without being degraded by working. 
To her own mind, she realises a series of iniquities piactised 
on her, and is very desirous to have possession of her 
daughter, that she may work for her, while she Jives in ♦ 
idleness. She can only see justice fiom the side of hei own 
comfort. 

She too has been injured in being badly brought up. 
Her lazy and worthless nature might have been turned iu 
early youth, not to love justice, but to recognise necessity, 
and bow down to it, instead of uselessly struggling to plun. 
der the industrious Meanwhile thoie is a clear case of an 
unscrupulous wild-heasf in woman’s fonn passing her timo 
to compass tho misery of a generous and self-sacrificing 
household, in order to extort black-mail, with more calcu- 
lating wilful cruelty than a garrotter. And probably when 
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slio has thoroughly destroyed the child by the inculcation 
of vile practices, she will some day leave him at tho door of 
his undo — when she can no longer extract a profit from him 
— a poisoned thing, to inflict still greater pain on those 
whose affection will forbid them to abandon him. 

In the (jyes of the law, tho uncle would bo justified in 
sending tho whole family to tho workhouse; and the hu- 
manity and affection of his nature is made an instrument of 
torture to him. 

When will tho law provide a remedy for the wrongs 
done by, as well as against, mothers as well as fathers; and 
give to tho children a chance of being well cultivated, as a 
counteraction to being badly born ? 



AUROEA LEIGH.*^ 


progress of Mrs. Browning’s mind, from her earliest 
poems to the present, is an interesting study for the poetic 
observer. After the plaintive human tendernoss of her first 
lays, now little known, wo had the spiritual aspiration re- 
vealed in the Seraphim ;” then the strife between human 
love with its mortal crosses, and faith with its immortal 
crown, •which formed th(‘ fn'.qucnt burden of licr two volumes 
in 18*U; then the sympathy cviimcd in “CasaGuidi Win- 
dows” with the present condition of Italy, — a poem proving 
the writer’s senj^ of the uses and responsibilities of her power; 
and finally, tho present volume, Aurora JjHgh, in which a 
direct and practic.al interest in the world of to-day is yet 
more evident. 

Mrs. Browning has lost something since she began to 
write ; but she has gainc'd more. There is loss tenderness, 
less of the touching music drawn from grief, les.^ of those 
qualities that come homo to the individual ; but there is 
more strength, a ytd nobler aim, a profoundcr insight, a 
deeper S 3 mipatliy with univcr.‘<al man. There are times 
now when Mrs. Browning becomes sarcastic and denuncia- 
tory. Ilcr genius lias laid .aside the lute that wbi.spcrcdof 
lif(3’s sorrows, and done battle with its w^ys. Its mien is at 
once sterner and loftier; less winning to the many, but with 
a grander expression, enhanced, as it were, by the scars of 
conflict. • 

Aurora Leigh is a poetess. She is so, not by any formal 
choice or mere mental aptitude, but by nature. Her genius 
is the gi’owtli of her being, the necessary efflorescence of such 
a root. Given the quick instincts of right, the warm im- 
pulses, and the ideal yearnings that arc blended in this 
woman’s heart, you have as its inevitable result such a crea- 
tion as an Aurora Leigh. Such a woman will pierce to the 
core of tilings, despise all false semblances, aspire to an un- 
attainable perfection, and' turn at first with a sad scorn, not 
only from the counterfeits of worth, but from its true ex- 
emplars, if tliey move on the humble level of mere utilities, 
an4 propose by their benevolence to ameliorate man’s out- 
ward condition only. Her cousin, Romney Leigh, embodies 
this latter type of character. He is a philanthropist who 
wopld rescue the yictims of poverty and crime chiefly by an 
improvement of their circumstances, and who is apt, in what 
are called practical reforms, to contemn the influences of 
imagination and feeling, arid the solemn realities of man’s 
inner life, to which they point. 

Spiritual agency and material agoticy are symbolised in 
these two persons; and their miion in the sequel signifies 
the fusion of the principles which they represent. The 
aspi?ipg and scornful idealist finds the noblest use of her 
gifts in their practical application. The material worlier 
learns that man’s social progress ist-blindly aimed at unless 
pursued in the light of his immortality; and, better than all, 
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both acknowledge that in every true worker there must be 
that which is lovelier than any glimpse of imagination, 
dirocter in its blessings than tho most practical deed,-— the 
surrender of tho doer in soul and act to the Source of all 
good, a will that seeks but to reflect His, and leaves results 
with Him who, through all intermediates, is the One Cause. 
Says Aurora to Romney, referring to a long-past conver- 
sation : 

' Wo both were wrong that Juno day, — ^both as wrong 
As an oa^t wind had noon. I who talked of art. 

And youVho grieved for all men’s griefs . . what then? 

We surely made too small a partner Ood 
In those things. What We are, imports us more 
Than what we oat ; and life, you’ve granted mo, - 
Develops from within. But innermost 
Of the inmost, most interior of tho intemO, 

Ood claims his own, Divine humanity 
Ronowing nature, — or the piercingest verso. 

Frost in by subtlest poet, still must keep 

As much upon the outside of a man 

As the very bowl in which he dips his board.’ ” 

Interwoven with the story of Aurora Leigh and her cousin 
Romney is that of Marian Erie ; and thcro aro passages in it 
which will startle and probably repel the reader. In select- 
ing an image of almost saintly purity from surroundings of 
misery and sin, INh's. Browning has so far exercised a choice 
which cannot, we think, bo fairly impeached. Such cases 
arc exceptional ; hut an exception, no less than a rule, is 
a fact, and may claim its place as a true contribution to our 
experience. Moreover, the exception is here fraught witli 
meaning. Providence does at times demonstrate the worth 
of the soul by showing it victorious over circumstances; and 
tho effect of such an instance is alwi-xys ennobling. Still, 
tlicrc aro certain oxtcirnal impresses left on the forms of 
character, even when they do not touch its essence. The 
spirit of a Marian Erie miglit pos.sibly, under all opposing 
conditions, have remained Jioly and devoted, as it is here 
showm ; but its mode of expression would have been more 
homely, and its very purity would have earlier .conducted 4t 
from those scenes of pollution by which it is so long en- 
vironed in the story. But wlien from these considerations 
we pass to tho grayer one, that Marian Erie becomes tho 
innocent victim of an outrage almost too horrible to glanco 
at, wc naturally demand from tho poet overpowering reasons 
to justify such a n^sult. 

Doubtless Mrs. Browning has set forth these torriblo 
details partly to show the nobility of Romney Leigh, who 
will not allow the foulest indignity of circumstance to shako 
his constancy to one who is virtually pure. Doubtless tho 
truth that no malignity of fortune can stain an unblemished 
Soul finds a powerful illustration in such a narrative. Yet 
wc are bound to say, that all these ends might have been 
attained by means loss harrowing and repulsive; although 
wc fully admit, that if we could reconcile ourselves to the 
obnoxious theme, it has been treated with consummate 
delicacy and power. 

Yet again, while on points of taste, we mi;st object to 
that abrupt invocation of sacred names which so often occurs 
in tho book. Irreverence is the last quality tl^at we should 
really attribute to Mrs. Browning ; but there is a saypur of 
it in her manner which will give i^eedless pain. 

In nnfolding its general design, the poem touches pppu 
the chief figures in modern society. The poet, the artist, 
the high-churchman, the pantheist, the woman of conven- 
tion, the woman of fashion, tho seamstress, the mechanic 
and labourer, with all the varied social problems which such 
characters suggest,- have thoir place and t)aeir comment. 
Again, tlicre aro exquisite descriptions of scenexy, a won- 
derful affluence of fresh and striking imagery, and passages 
of story intensely dramatic. In treating of the popt'a art, 
which may here stand as the symbpl pf all intelleptnal 
! effort, tho perception that religious feeling fe the prime 
element of the highest genius is finely cumyeyed. The 
transcripts of nature and external life, i$ vrgs4 their 
real value, unless they extpress man’s ^piritval ponfiitipn. 


OT mQAzim 


** There's pot a jaoTvav of llKpIng/ 

That dies ere d’e^Oj, but vaunts itse^ allied 

By issue and sj^bol, by si^dcanoe 

And oorrespondehce^ to that spirit-world 
Outside the limits of our space and time. 

Whereto we are bound, poets give it voice 
With human meanings ; else they miss the thpim|^t, 

And henceforth stop down lower, stand confossoa 
Instructed poorly for interpreters, — 

Thrown out by an easy cowslip in the text.’* 

The following, too, is nobly felt and expressed : 

.J- 

Fame itself. 

That approbation of the gonenal race, 

Presents a poor end (though the arrow speed, 

Shot straigoii with vigorous finger to the white), 

And the liighest fiimo w^a never reached except 
By what was aimed above it. Art for art, 

And good for God Himsolf, tho essential Good !’* 

The poet’s duty to apprehend sublimity in tho present is 
not less grand in conception and utterance : 

** Every ago. 

Through being behold too close, is ill-discomod 
By those who have not lived past it. We’ll suppose 
Muunt Athos carved, as Persian Xerxes schemed, 

To some colossal statue of a man : 

*J’he peasants, gathering brushwood in his ear. 

Had guessed as little of any human fonn 
U p there, ns would a flock of browsing goats. 

They’d have, in fact, t<» travel ten miles off 
Or ore tho giant imago broke on thorn, 

Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 

Mouth mtittering rliythms of silence \ip tho sky, 

And fed at evening with the blood of suns ; 

Grand torso,— hand, that flung perpetually 
The hirgcsso of a silver river duwn 
To all the countiy pastures. 'Tis oven thus 
With times wo live in, — ovormore too greaf 
To be apprehended near. 

But poets should 

Exert a double vision j should liave eyes 
To sec near things as comprehensively 
As if afar they took their point of sight. 

And distant things, f\8 intimately deep. 

As if they touched thorn. Let us strive for thi3. 

1 do distnist the poet who discerns 
No eharactor or glory in his times, 

And trundles back his soul five hundred years. 

Past moat and drawbridge, into a castlo-court, 

0 not to sing of lizards or of toads 

Alivo i’ tho ditch there ! — ’tworo excusable ; 

But of sorao black chief, half knight, half shoep-lifter. 

Some beauteous dame, half chattel and half queen, 

As dead as must l>e, for tho greater part. 

The poems made on their chivalric bones. 

And that's no wondor; death inherits death,^* 

Froo on tho whole from tho obscurity that counterfeits 
depth, the book is not, on tho other hand, poetry made easy. 
It deals both with imagination and philosophy ; and those who 
loyo neither, and yet expect to understand the entire poem, 
will be diaappointed. Yet there are many pictures invested 
with such a glow of feeling, that even a dim imagination 
wiU make them out by the light of the heart. Has there 
been any thing yet written of a babe more lovely suggestive 
or musical than this ? Tho mother 

** t^PJ’o^iehed tho bod, and drew a shawl away ; 

You could not peol a fhdt you fear to bruise 
More calmly and more carefully than so, — 

Nor would you find within a rosier flushed 

Pomegranate—- ^ 

There he lay, upon his back. 

The yearling creature, warm and moist with life * 
bottom of his dimplel,— to thp endi 
Of the lovely tumbled ourls about his face : 
ppr since he had been covered over-much 

.¥®P %%-glare, both his cheeks 

Were hot and scarlet aslS first live rose ’ ^ ^ 

TOe Arolierd'j h^S<K& into, 

T%e filter for hia love. AUd Was her© " 

As Instant t hi the pretty babS^-tnoti^ ' ^ 


Shut close as if for dittaming that it sucked ; 

Tho little naked feet drawn up the way 
Of nestled birdlings ; every thing so soft 
And tender, — ^to the little holdfast hands. 

Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 

Had kept the mould of ’t. 

The light upon his eyelids pricked them wide. 

And, staring out at us with all their blue, 

As half perplexed between tho angeftioocl 
He had oeon away to visit in his .nleep, 

And our most mortal presence, — gradually 
He saw his moth^'s face, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with such a smile 
As might have well boon loarpt there,— never moved. 

But smiled on, iil a drowse of ecstasy, 

So happy (half with hor and half with heaven) 

He couhl nt)fc have tho trouble to be stirred. 

But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, 1 said : 

As red and still indeed as any rose, 

That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 

Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life,” 

In almost every page the reader will meet tho proofs of 
a moral insight, keen and noble, embodied in felicitous 
diction. As an instance, take this on the superiority of the 
blindest veneration to frigid and learned scepticism : 

Good lovo, howe’er ill-placed, 

Is better for a man’s soul in tho end 
Than if lie loved ill what doservoa love well. 

A pagan, kissing, for a step of Pan, 

The wild-goat’s boof-print on tho loamy down, 

Exceeds our modern thinker who turns back 
Tho strata . . granite, limestone, coal, and clay. 

Concluding coldly with, ’ Hero’s law ! Whore*^s Godl’ ’* 

Nor are examples wanting in which a fine meaning is 
disfigured by a reckless audacity of phrase. Thus : 

'' Headlong leaps 
Of waters that cry out for joy or fear 
In leaping through tho palpitating pines. 

Like a white soul tossed out to eternity 
With tlirills of time upon it.” 

In many cases, where the talk of frivolous persons is 
reported, the laiigixago becomes more prose cut into lengths; 
but the dramatic intention is hero obvious, and tho writer 
should bo allowed the benefit of it. She never puts trite 
dialogue into any mouths but those from which nothing 
better would emanate in life. 

Still, it must be said that tho poem wants some of the 
graces of art, even though it often shows that hotter grace 
which is proverbially beyond art’s roach. Hasty and even 
random execution is often visible. The last touch of tho 
chisel is lacking, and will be regretted by all except those 
sectarian minds who mistake roughness for strength, and 
cannot believe that gi’andeur of idea inay consist with accu- 
racy of detail. When Mrs. Browning is logical or philo- 
sophical her verse is often harsh, and outrages every rule of 
scanning. When, -on tho contrary, she writes from emotion, 
,the defect rarely occurs ; at times, indeed, the lines swell 
upon the ear, wave after wave, as it were, with the fullness 
and the cadence of a tide. As critics, we of course register 
these peculiarities of stylo for praise or censure ; but Jet us 
say (and we can pay no gpreater homage to Mrs. Browning’s 
mind) that praise for her merits as an artist is the last 
thing we caro to tender her. There is a strain, of noble 
intensity in her book that attracts us from its manner to 
its substance. We feel that wo have been communing with 
a spirit, perhaps somewhat extreme in its scorn of pigmy 
natures, and at times confounding narrowness of view with 
insincerity of motive, but a spirit so generous, earnest, and 
high, that it lifts from tho transitory and the moan all that 
come within jts range,; translates us from the world of, 
shows to that of realities, and makes us feel that the 
noblest things ai:o also the most real. There is so much 
help, truth, and sympathy in the aspect of such gcmps, 
that we only notice by an ^ter-thougbt the wreath ^pon 
its brow. . • , - 
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LONDON CHILDBEN. 

By G. W. THORl^BUBY, 

▲17TBOB OV ** ABT AKD MATURB AT BOMB AVO ABROAD.** 

I SEMB 1 KBEK of old time attending a public lecture in White- 
chapel. Wliat the lecture was about, I cannot at this 
distant period take upon me to distinctly say ; but this 
I know, that the very climax and bloom of the evening — 
the noisy tumultuous hand-clapping moment, the umbrella- 
knocking and toe-crushing period — * was when the lec- 
turer produced a handful of green corn, just picked, and a 
bunch of ripe wheat-ears saved from lust year’s harvest,, and 
explained to the children the rise and progress of the quar- 
tern loaf, from the small dry yellow, seed to the full wonder 
of the autumn fruitfulness. 

Not a child present had, I am sure, ever seen a corn- 
field ; and such delight and twinkling of small pale faces I 
never behold since I once attended a meeting of five hundred 
white-faced bakers, who intended to strike, and wore plan- 
ning a rise in wages, — five hundred bakers, I maj^ say, in a 
violent and distressing state of fermentation, who found 
they could not make their own bread by manufacturing 
other people’s. 

On my way home from Whitechapel I fell into a muse 
on the hard lot of London children, whom Fortune has driven 
out of Paradise, that is, the country, into the flowerless thistly 
world, which is London. No angling for minnows for them ; 
no knocking down of glossy chestnuts ; no dog-roses to pick 
to pieces ; no blue sky even ; no swift chase of purposeless 
sunbeams over field and common ; — ^but instead, black alleys 
walled out from heaven ; subterranean cellars, where even 
the yellow-toothed rat sickens ; noisome fever-garrets, where 
the spider would be too feeble to trap even the thin fly, were 
the thin fly in a proper robust state of health, or of an aver- 
age good constitution. 

For them no autumn gold trees wave, or blue violets 
grow ; no rich crabs lurk sour, yet tempting, behind shel- 
tering leaves ; no stream babbles its unfonned child-music ; 
no bird prates its one untiring thought of love and spring. 
0, friends, what must the London street-child think of God, 
lor making that city, which he supposes is all God’s world ! 
Spring he knows by the bunches of primroses sold by 
squalid pale men in Oxford Street ; autumn by the dead dry 
leaves that blow and whisk idly about Bussell Square. He 
knows nothing of stillness or of solitude ; you can’t be quiet 
in London. His idea of the perfection of the human voice 
is derived, not from Lind or Grisi, but from Brother Jack, 
who cries all day past the doors of rich fraudulent bank- 
directors, “ Buy a rope — ^buy a rope !” a cry which might be 
thought personal, did we not see Jack means a rope of 
onions, red and yellow and brazen, with shivery shining 
skins, and a scent disliked by all respectable people. The 
child’s idea of an octave is not drawn from Mario, but from 
Uncle Bob’s “Salmon — delicate salmon*!” a sound which 
makes musical critics tear their beards, and thrust their 
fingers in their, alas ! too sensitive ears. 

I watched a pair of children only yesterday : the eldest 
girl with her mother’s bonnet on, the bonnet too large, and 
much squeezed and doubled up ; the girl overwhelmed with 
a pile of fat listless babyhood hidden in a shawl; the 
youngest a little Saxon angel, with dirty face and eager 
wondering eyes, very quick in their azure changes to vor 
rious brightnesses and aspects of, joy. As to dross, the 
youngest had very little on but an old dress-coat, the tails 
sweeping the ground, and evidently much used for purposes 
of warfare and traction. The pair were on a tour of sight- 
seeing between school-hours, and I determined to follow 
them, just to see what amusement they would pick up. 

Piwt they halted, with a wistful deprecatory look, al- 
ternately coaxing, flattering, and independent, before an 
old woman’s fruit-stall, that stood under an archway not 
far from a crossing in a street in the Strand, where the 
river showed by fits below, flashing how and then like a 


silver sword half-drawn suddenly in playful anger. The 
stall was gay with five-fingered chestnut-leaves, and had 
cherfies tied with white thread on sticks. To London chil- 
dren’s eyes, they seemed so many blood-red jewels, brought 
from distant lands of sweetness and delight. Alas, to me 
had long passed away the great days of bob-cherry and 
knuckle^ownl There were apples too, dry and red as 
old men’s cheeks, and leathery gold pears, and chestnuts, 
mealy and out at elbows, suffering a crackling martyrdom 
over a kettle of red-hot coals, and singing as they died. 
There were nuts, too, mahogany-brown, that the old cheery 
woman, who was reading a greasy tract and knitting, 
would roll and shako about in a tempting way that Govern- 
ment ought not to allow ; it was so deliciously cruel. A 
sarcastic ^d reproachful glance, which signified, “You little 
miserable creatiu*es, you haven’t got a halfpenny; don’t stare 
about hero, if you don’t buy !” drove the children on ; but they 
stopped at the next crossing. Here was something too good 
to lose, — a real sham soldier, with a wooden leg and a sham 
medal on his chicken heart. Why, Lor’, this is better than 
the blind man who stands in the Clapham Koad, shufifling 
about his eyelids, with a dirty card on his breast, on which 
is written, “ Blind from his birth, likewise totally deaf,” as 
if ho was ratlier proud of the thing. They stop and see how 
the sweeper splashes those who don’t give him any thing, 
and how he grinds his old teeth when a cab almost ampu- 
tates his toes. The men who sell sweet herbs and boot-laces 
stay them for a moment ; but, great observers as they are, 
they must run home now, for father comes to tea at five. 

Then a chatter and a squeak drives them into instant 
hysterics. Yes, it’s Pukch ; and Punchdom, with its sudden 
revolutions, its ^meutes, suppressed revolts, and final tyranni- 
cide, hurries them away to fairy-laud, and drowns all thought 
of mother’s hard knuckles, father’s fist, and daily short-com- 
mons ; or perhaps some eventful day presents to their largo 
eyes those Apollos of Southampton Street, the Arabian acro- 
bats, rich in spangles, boneless, extraordinary men, who per- 
form, feats of superhuman agility with a jaded and morose 
air of disconsolate, yet almost regal pleasure. Wonderful 
sights are waiting at shop-doors, too, for these favoured chil- 
dren : enormous turtles flapping on the backs of fat porters ; 
stuffed birds, all emerald and crimson, standing in conceited 
attitudes in shop-windows ; squirrels in the treadmill at bird- 
fanciers’ doors, with real chickens, that the children feed 
with their scanty meal. 

So that, after all, in spite of black mud, houses, and dark 
alleys, and screams of quarrelling women, and curses, and 
dog-fighting, there is some compensation for London chil- 
dren for the flowers, meadows, and the trees that make a 
low noise at night as if they were audibly breathing, and 
for the blue skies that ripen at sunset into red. Yes ; these 
poor London children, that stare greedily into pastrycooks’ 
windows, that watch older and richer boys buying fruit at 
stalls, that push through the legs of an execution-crowd, 
that laugh when elderly gentlemen trip up, that watch old 
flaunting dowagers got out of their carriages at Begcnt- 
8troct doors, that pinch footmen’s fictitious calves, that 
laugh at fussy barristers’ wigs, that sing popular melodies, 
that fly kites and drive hoops in quiet streets, — the pert, 
ready, lively, sarcastic, suspicious, cynical street-children 
have their amusements, and do not pine for the couixtry’s 
summer green or autumn orange. 

I love those London children, with, all their diseased pre- 
cocity, their pert premature manliness and womanhood, their 
air of patronage, and tlieir indomitable republican indepen- 
dence; their daring, energy, and restless curiosity are all 
cherished by me. All the same to them is it whether a pale 
face and aheap of wet rags is carried dripping on a stretcher 
to a suburban hospital, or if it be two red-faoed cabmen 
pounding themselves to “ purple ruins it is all one for 
the gesticulating boy, who forgets his special errand in bis 
wider sympathy for the human race in general 

The London child knows nothing of the dear old country 
sights. He has bad no glimpses through black doorways of 
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gigantic blacksmitha emerging from bla^s of orange light ; 
for him are no chasings of stately geese over thirsty com- 
mons ; for him no silvery dances of merry dace or gold-&ined 
minnows roni^d the green fresh water-cresses in the brook. 
He traps not the hesitating sparrow or the wily finch ; for 
him no starlings* necks t'l^nkle, opal and emeraldj in the 
sunlight that bathes with gold the elm-tops. The jolting 
and ceaseless thunder of the Fleet-Street omnibuses is for him 
a poor exchange for the mellow pounding of the thresher’s 
flail, or the rasp and tinkle of the whetstone and the scythe. 
When ho meets in St. Giles’s a band of Irish reapers, with 
their sickles twisted with hay, dhd their faces turned country- 
ward, he thinks little of the golden seas they will soon be 
wading in waist-high ; or how the larks, a thousand strong, 
will carol to them as they toil with their hot faces all in a 
row. Ho sees man’s spoiled muslin-work till he forgets the 
perfection of God’s wild-flowers. 

The London child's world is one of blank squares, with 
black bushes like worn-out brooms, and leaves on which the 
lamplight shows the black dew ; soot-dripped statues on sooty 
pedestals; silent by-streets. and noisy courts, where every 
body seems washing and no one washed, where half the 
population are children, and the rest women and thieves. 
Ho plays with oyster-shells, or builds palaces of mud. Walls 
particoloured with handbills are his delight, and the Temple 
Gardens are his idea of rural perfection, if it wasn’t that 
ho had seen Rosherville. Ho is always watching, whether 
ho is an errand-boy studying the flageolet, or a butcher’s 
boy with slate castanets in either hand — now it's a shoal 
of black lobsters who object to being dyed red ; or, at the 
same fishmonger’s bulkhead, a prism-coloured mackerel, or 
a basket of eels, who will tie themselves into dark slippery 
knots. To-day he rubs his nose flat against the window of 
a shop by St. Paul’s, and sees the silken vanities that flaunt 
in mockery of the church and its stone seraphs and pro- 
testing saints. To-morrow, the purple satins and the yellow 
tiffanies that stream in coloured cataracts in other windows 
are better to him than a peep-show. For him the street bal- 
lad-scllcr tapestries the black railings with fluttering songs ; 
and in the square of Leicester the itinerant astronomer offers 
men a view of another world for “ one penny.” Every one 
who passes him is to his eyes a sight, an amusement, whe- 
ther porter with white apron and shining badge, lawyer 
with friz-wig and blue-bag, brewer with quilted doublet and 
copper-nailed shoes, shoe-black in scarlet, or oven the dismal 
man in livery who deals out handbills as if he were dealing 
at whist. The jeweller's shops, with their golden trophies ; or 
the cobbler’s stall, where the busy dwarf jerks the thread, — 
it is all one to him ; for he is a child-philosopher, and from 
all things draws inferences. The London hoy is generally 
a cynic, and contemptuous of foreigners, particularly thin 
shivering Hindoos ; and quizzical Germans with red mops 
of beards are to him guys^ust that — guys. He is all eyes, 
and is quick as a spy, keen as a detective. 

I still look on London children, I repeat, as so many 
fallen angels driven from the paradise of the country to the 
purgatory/ of the town. Exiled from all pleasant sights, 
scents, and sounds, to inhale the exhalations of sowers, to 
"^batten on fogs, and to toil through mud, deafened by the brute 
violence of the endless roll and roar of trade. To live only, 
and not to live well, is the object of the poor in cities. The 
flowers he sees are cut and dying flowers; the birds, the poul- 
terers’. His sky is a lurid vision ; his air, bearable miasma. 
He is t^own cheek by jowl with vice, as poverty always 
is in cities. His life will ^ toil, and its end the workhouse ; 
his grave will be in a dripping comer of that grassless bu- 
xial-ground that makes rich men shudder to look at or to 
think of. 

Ho Lon^n sights compensate children for the loss of 
their country birthright ? I trow not. No, not even those 
great globes of oximson blood that incapiadine the common 
pavement with rich reflections cast through the chemists* 
windows ; not even the Zoolu’s tkuH Jund the alligator’s jaw 
at the old ouriosii^ shop; nor the medieval upholsterer’s 


helpless armour and china teacups ; — no, not even the blue- 
eyed portraits next door to the dentist’s, nor the miles of 
tapeworm put in pickle in the enterprising medicine-man’s 
window in Long Acre. 

Not but what there is something very supernatural aud 
haunted about the broken windows of a house in Chancery, 
with its walls sloughed and speckled with posting-bills and 
notices. A London liearse, too, with its nodding black fea- 
thers and red-nosed coachman, is a thing to be remembered ; 
so is a country-waggon, with a red-checked girl staring from 
under the awning-tilt for the first time at daybreak at the 
unheeding town. There is no place where amusement is 
so thrust upon you and forced down your throat as in this 
London. The broken-down gentlemen that lurk about, at 
ginshop-doors, the wrinkled veterans at cab-stands, are all 
part of the London boy-experience. Every street is a leaf 
in the page of the great volume he can’t help reading. The 
tinker with his flaring kettle of coals, the sparks spirting 
from liis sandstone- wheel, the chair-mendcr on the door-stop, 
the grinning Italian with his shuffling feet, the sly groom 
in the Quadrant with a stolen dog under his ami, the itine- 
rant almanac-seller, are all his friends and fellows. The 
beadle, the costermonger, the pugilist, the soldier, the city- 
man, the beggar, the cabman, the carter, pass before him 
in shifts and changes, and all for his amusement. 

Over this great mammon city, with its black dome, red 
roofs, and white towers, the coppery fire of the blank sun 
smoulders through the fog ; and all for his delight as much 
as for the big thirty-thousand-pounder just stepping into 
his barouche and bound for Clapham. For him, through 
tawny smoke and lurid clouding, break the soft blue spots 
of summer sky, like glimpses of the very veil that hides 
Heaven’s Holy of Holies. The stars shine and interchange 
for him, though he does live underneath an alloy, aud next 
door to a potato-cellar. For him every sunset flowers and 
widens into the great black blossom of night, on whose sable 
leaves the stars shine but as dowdrops. 



THE CONDENSED AIR-BATH. 


By an M.D, 


The effects on the health and spirits of the various changes 
of weather, only too numerous and sudden in this capricious 
climate of ours, are well known and constantly experienced 
by every one. The circumstances to be taken into account 
as producing these effects, in connection with changes of 
weather, are numerous. Differences of temperature and of 
amount of moisture, the force and direction of the wind.s, 
electrical changes, over-varying degrees of light, have each 
their effects on the human system ; but there is one circum- 
stance, —-depending to a considerable extent, indeed, on some 
of those already mentioned, — not so perceptible to an ordi- 
nary observer as most of them, which nevertheless must bear 
a large share in producing the results of atmospheric changes. 
We allude to the varying density, weight, or pressure of the 
air, indicated by the rise and fall of the mercurial column in 
the barometer; the former, of course, indicating an increasci 
the latter a diminution, in the weight of the air. Judging 
by our sensations merely, wo should be inclined to suppose 
that the state of the atmosphere was just the reverse of 
what it really is. In fine weather, when the barometer is 
generally high, we feel a lightness and exhilaration of spirits, 
an. increased aptitude for exertion ; while nothing is 
common, in an opposite state of the weather, thim to hear 
it said that there seems to be a weight in the air. We then 
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feel h^ryf laogfuid, and unwilling to exerfc ourselves, and 
our «|)irits tiro more or less depressed. These varying effects 
ate niore perceptible on the occurrence of sudden changes. 

The effects of diminished atmospheric pressure also are 
^ manifested in a marked degree by the change from low to 
high altitudes, and haVe been graphically described by many 
travellers and aeronauts j while thoso^ of increased pressure 
,are exj^rienced on descending in the diving-bell or into 
deep mines. 

There has. just been introduced into this country a 
means of taking advantage of increased atmospheric pres- 
, sure in the treatment of disease, which, although it has 
been in successful operation in Franco for a considerable 
number of yearsyidias attracted but little attention from the 
members of the medical profession in this country. It is, 
however, to an Englishman that we must ascribe the merit 
of making the first steps in this direction, without at the 
same time detracting from the deserts of the French philo- 
sopher, of whose researches we have afterwards to speak. 
So long ago as the year 1664, Dr. Henshaw constructed an 
air-tight chamber, in which, by means of a largo pair of 
organ-bellows, tlie air could be rarefied or condensed ; and 
ho seems to jiavo applied this means to the treatment of 
various diseases, using apparently rarefied air for those of 
a chronic character, and condensed air for the acute. The 
degree of rarefaction or condensation was regulated by the 
sensations of the patient as regarded his respiration. Dc 
states, however, that difficulty of breathing is oftener ex- 
perienced in condensed than in rarefied air. We shall find, 
as we proceed, that the contrary is the true state of the 
case, under moderate increase of pressure. These expori- 
mexits do not appear to have led to any useful results ; and 
no doubt from various causes, especially the insufficiency of 
the moans available for the purpose, and the supposed dan- 
gers of increased pressure. The subject seems to have fallen 
into unmerited neglect, till M. Tabarie, in 1832, presented 
to the Institute ofFi^aueo a report on tbo effects of differ- 
ences of atmospheric pressure ; and starting from the idea 
that an clement so indispensable as the air to the existence 
of all organised beings must also, by modifications of its 
physical and chemical qualities, become an inexbaustiblo 
source of' useful influences on the organism, after long and 
laborious research established this fact, that compressed air 
|s an agent of the highest importance in the treatment of 
various maladies, and enunciated certain principles serving 
as guides for its oflicient application. lie was assisted in 
his researches by Dr. Bcrtin, of Montpellier; and Dr, Pravaz, 
of Lyons, has made a scries of independent investigations, 
the results of which he has published in an cs.say, which 
received the honour of being couroiin^ by the Institute of 
France in 1850. M. Tabarie found that, to produce salutary 
effects, the pressure must bo gradually increased, sustained 
for a time at a certain degree of intensity, and again gradu- 
ally diminished ; and that the amount of pressure ealculated 
to bo of greatest service is moderate, an increase above this 
not being attended by any increased advantage, but rather 
thO reverse, as ho believes that the principal salutary agency 
is continuance of the high pressure, that the transition from 
any pressure to a higher has a disturbing effect, and that 
therefore the shorter, within certain limits, we can make 
the ijiterval of transition the bettei*. Dr. Pravaz also has 
shown, that beyond a certain limit no advantage is to be 
expected, principally because the pressure of tiie air, when 
highly increased, overcomes the resisting elasticity of the 
lungs. The amount of presi^ure considered most beneficial 
is about twe-fifths of an atmosphere additional; that is, 
about six pounds on the square inch more than the ordinary 
pressure of tlio air, which is fifteen pounds. These ro- 
Hearches have led to the establishment of compressed-air 
baths at Montpellier, Lyons, Nice^ and more recently at 
Ben Rhydding, in Yorkshire, where we have had an o^r- 
tunity of experiencing and observing its effects. We sixall 
now proceed to give some account of the eonstructiOB^ use^ 
and effects of the bath itself. I 


An iron chkmbei' is constructed, of sufficient strength td 
bear# the increased pressure, provided tvith windows tsS 
strong plate-glass* and a door fittiiig in such a n^ray as to 
prevent any escape of air. A pair of force-pumps cotnmuiii- 
i cates with the chamber by a pipe, opening by ziuiherods 
minute apertures in the floor, and is worked by a Steam- 
engine. By a siiqple arrangement, a sufficient quahtitjr of 
air is allowed to pass off constantly to keep that in the 
I chamber of the purity requisite for the purpose of respira- 
tion. A barometi'ic tube is j)laccd outside, its upper end 
open, and communicating therefore with the external air; 
while the cup, or curved end below, and the mercury con- 
tained in it, are subjected,' by means of a tube, to the pres- 
sure of tho air inside the bath. The height of the mercurial 
column, therefore, will always indicate the difference in 
pressure between the air outside and that inside; and a 
scale is attached, showing the amount in pounds. 

The interior of tho chamber is furnished with seats, a 
couch for weak patients, alid any other convenience that 
may be requisite ; and the iron walls are cased inside with 
wood. Tho entrance and exit •of tbo air should bo so man- 
aged as to cause as little noise as possible, so that patients 
may sleep, if so disposed. There is an arrangement also 
by moans of which, without allowing of any escape of air, 
small articles, such as books, letters, &c., may be conveyed 
into or out of the chamber (for in this bath patients xnay 
read, write, or converse, as they please) ; and by means of 
a bell, those inside can summon an attendant, to whom 
orders aro conveyed by writing on a slip of paper, and sLoW; 
ing it at one of the windows. If necessary, an apparatus 
may be adapted for heating or cooling the air before it 
enters the chamber. The barometer and the valve for regu- 
lating tho escape of the air may bo placed in tho engine- 
room, so that tho whole is under tho eye of a single at- 
tendant. 

The patients, then, hoing seated in, tho chamber, the door 
is closed, and tho engine set in motion. By regulating its 
velocity and the amount of air escaping, the pressure is 
raised to the amount of 4 J ft) to G lb on the square inch, 
as indicated by tho barometer, at a rate of llh in five 
minutes. When it has reached the desired maximum, the 
engine still continues to work, as there must bo a oonstaut 
supply of fresh air. The high pressure is kept up steadily 
for a time, varying from half an hour to an hour, and is 
then reduced as gradually as it rose. In general, the entire 
sitting occupies two hours ; bxit the amount of pressure and 
the length of time must be adapted to the capabilities of the 
patients, some being unable, from weakness or peculiarities 
of constitution, to bear it so long. 

The first feeling generally remarked by an individual in 
the bath is a sense of pressure, sometimes, though rarely, 
amounting to acute pain, in the ears. This is easily ac- 
counted for, when wo remember that the internal ear com- 
municates with the throat by a small tube, and is separated 
from the external by a membrane commonly called the 
“ drum of tho car.” Tlie pressure on the drum, then, is caused 
by tho loss of balance between Jlie air outside and that im 
side the ear, the former not gaining immediate admittance 
to the internal ear from the walls of the tube, at its openihg^ 
into the throat, being in contact. Swallowing onco or twice, 
or endeavouring after inspiration to expel tho breath while 
the mouth and nostrils arc kept closed, will in most cases 
open tho tube and establish tho balance of pressure. ^ When 
the maximum pressure is attained, the sensation ih tho oars 
genetalh oOases, but returns dgain as the pressm'o iS brought 
down, from a reversal of the causes above mohtidhed ; the 
condensed air in the interior of the ears not finding d reiauiy 
exit by the tube, and therefore pressing the drum outwili’ds. 
Mtet a few sittings iii the bath, the tube coShnonly coa- 
tinues pervious, and nb uneasiness is expefibneei llib Sa- 
liva is generally increttsed in quantity; B^ut the bfifit ihfiVked 
effects are those on the Circulation and respiraiioti, paftlcu- 
lafly in persons labouring Under maladies implicating these 
funotidffs J for it is to be rerfiaskea, that U tbifian in health 
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subject, it is certain that were ilie first to analyse the 
causes of failure, and point out the remedy. A corres- 
pondent has called (Air attention to some passages in the 
pamphlet of Mr. Stephen Ward, alleging that we have dealt 
with it unjustlyi ^We desire to act fairly and openly; and 
the only difference between ourselves and Mr. Ward is this : 
he trusts for ventilation to the impossibility of hermetically 
sealing the case; we insist that ventilation should be pro- 
perly provided for. Between the two the difference is great 
indeed. 

The design for a crystal palace is intended for the adorn- 
ment of a window, a conservatory, or any position where 
its outline would produce a pictorial effect, and where abun- 
dance of daylight and little sun would reach it. We need 
say nothing as to its construction, except that access is to 
be obtained to the interior by having the front of the cen- 
tral compartment and the end of each wing fitted on hinges, 
so that the glass-plate forms a door. In each division the 
framework running along the roof should also be finely per- 
forated, and a slide of zinc fitted so as to move to and fro in 
a groove, to admit air, or close the ventilating holes, accords 
ing to circumstances. Tl]||^ two wings and the central com- 
partment might be made separate, so as to fit neatly to- 
gether, and allow the three parts to be removed from the 
trays in which the ferns are planted. If so constructed, 
$everal trays for plants may be made ; and when the vegeta- 
tion loses beauty, as it may do with the changes of the sea- 
sons, the trays can be lifted out, and fresh ones containing 
new sets of plants inserted in, their place, and those removed 
from the case carried to the greenhouse to be regenerated 
by careful treatment. This is the way the Wardian cases 
are managed by the nobilityi who contract with nursery, 
men to supply trays of plants from time to time ; and 
trick has been kept secret, so that many a connoisseur not 
aufijit in the matter has been puzzled again and again to 
discover by what process the Wardian cases are brought 
to such perfection just as the London seasem opens. For 
every Wardian case we should recommend this plan ; for it 
is agreeable to change the vegetation ooci^kmally^ however 
well the plants may be doing, with careful management. 


The case here fi- 
gured is Ranted as 

gpWPPBaE:;i:i’MiL varieties; 

proUferum beh^ very 
desirable as a diminutive Curiosity: it bears littlle jflants 
on its fronds. On the right Of the Hart's Tongue^' 
regcUiSf the most renowned of British ibms, ccm^leies the 
planting of this side, as far as conspicuous plants ate Con- 
cerned. -:* 

In the right wing the graceful Lady fern, Athynum fiUas 
fomdna, throws up her plumes of verdant feathers. At her 
feet is the common polypody, Polypodium vulgaris; the com- 
monest and most ^easily cultivated, and, with two or three 
exceptioTis, the most beautiful and distinct of all the British 
ferns. Another polypody, dryopteris^ rises from the hollow 
below it : it has one clear stem, with three branching divi- 
sions of the frond ; the colour a most refreshing green, and 
the whole aspect of the plant distinct and elegant. The 
common brake, Fteris aquilina^ and Lastrea spinidosa^ com- 
plete the planting on this side. All the plants are drawn 
from nature. 

For covering the diversified surface and filling the hol- 
lows of the rock-work, there are many interesting British 
ferns and flowering-plants suitable. Sploeuworts, the Ad- 
der's-tongue, Asplenium lanceolatusnt A. trichomane$, and 
Trichomanes radicans^ are low-growing ferns thaf delight in 
the moist air of a Wardian case ; and among flowering-plants, 
the pretty Drosera rotundi/oJia, Marsh Pennywort, Ground 
Ivy, Hound’s-tongue, Oxalis, Rosy OKalis-(a border- 
flowei), Germander Speedwell, and common sfiiall-l^vedlyy, 
are gems in their way. 

The ilame soil will suit the whole of these, nwely, one- 
third fibrous peat, one-third loam, and one-thitf Sw-sand^ 
with a moderate mixture of broken flower-potp ' soft 
charcoal. The feoil should fK%be sifted, pcaritelfei Its 
texture the better; but the aeiiral ingre^nts shoulu he 
well incorporated, and the whole brought W a fi3able>nd 
light texture. A layer of crooks shouldim piaqedi below the 
soil, for drainage. 

Most of the nurseries contain collections ofiams from 
which selections may be made, j^ould any^dimculty be 
experienced in obtaining just what are required, Mr. Sim, of 


Foot's Cray, Kent, can supj 
any kinds, whether British 


from hfii splen^ eoUeotion 
Wgn. SftnM^ Himan. 
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A SOME S^OM THE “SPJECTATOB.** 

B» W. P. FBITH, R.A. 


Anovra the other tokene of aifeotiou which Sit Roger de 
Covorley’fl neighbours were frequently exhibiting for that 
most worthy of country-knights, — the Quixote of modem 
times, — ^the Spectator relates that a former servant df his 
who had set up a hostelry in that part of the country was 
struck with the idea of having a portrait of him painted for 
a sign, doubtless reckoning thc^t such a mark of respect to 
this common friend of all the couiltry^ round would be duly 
appreciated by Sir Roger’s friends from far and near. This 
was done, and the portrait suspo^ded from the appropriate 
post in front of the inn. There it hung a week, until the 
unexpected and most undesirable compliment came to the 
ears of the man so honoured ; he, with that cliivalric con- 
sideration which is one of tho most subtle characteristics of 
Addison’s greatest creations, went to soo this work of art ; 
and finding that it was really intended as tho highest honour 
wliicli could possibly bo paid by his old servant to him, took 
no olTence, but quietly said that he considered himself quite 
\inworthy of such a compliment, and suggested that a few 
touches would sufficiently alter the face to something else, 
and promised to be at tho cost of doing this. The artist was 
again called in ; and by the addition of whiskers and an ex- 
aggerated expression to tho countenance, turned it into a 
tolerable representation of tho Saracen’s Head but the 
worst result of this was, that a strong roscmblance remained 
to tho good knight himself. 

The scene Frith has clioiion is where the Spectator and 
Sir Roger are inspecting the picture after its metamorphosis. 
This picture is one of the very best of this artist’s works, in 
a class which ho seems to have made almost his own by his 
perfect success therein. It will not fail to catch the ob- 
server’s notice, how truly ho has given tho good old-gentle- 
manly aspect of the knight; not without a touch of vanity 
most becoming to the enslavers of the fair widow. Witness 
the black wig and feathered hat. How capitally tho ex- 
pression of nervous irresolute beuevolcnco which belonged 
to him is shown by his way of standing, and tho action 
of wiping tho spectacles ; tho look of appeal, too, at the 
•Spocialor himself, not without a suggestion that his Vanity 
^ <v 1 been secretly flattered by the mere fact of that out- 
. :.y. *ous coiupliiiieut I 

'if he 8p('xtator’s attitude is also most excellently charao* 
tori Stic ; see tlie stoop of the shoulders, like that of an habi- 
tually observant and thoughtful man; the gonial laugh. 
Notice the diflevciit manner in which his feet place them- 
selves on the floor to tho way in which Sir Roger has his, 
and tho way of use with which he holds the whip behind 
him. The dog’s half-dubious look of recognition is, however, 
one of the finest parts of the design of the picture, and 
one which the text does not suggest. 

It is amusing to notice how the addition of whiskers, the 
change to a bate neck and dishevelled hair in the portrait, 
have metamorphosed Sir Roger into the Saracen ; end also how 
oven this could not entirely overcome the likeness, although 
the panther’s skin thrown over the shoulders, and the bow and 
qui ver, are far removed enough firom an idea of the original. 
There is an excellent piece of humorous perception by the | 
artist in putting flashes of lightning playing about the head 
of tho ferocious Syrian. This is one of those points of wit 
which are so frequoiitly found in Frith’s works. | 

The host’s half-oonscious demeoatory look as he appeals 
with the eye to the Spectator) his hostly costume and atti- 1 
tude, M though ho had got into an habitual start, with 
“Coming, sir, coming I” like tho “Anon, anonl” of Bhaks- 
pere’s Francis, is well iiiarked. 

Tho luncheon is set out on the table, wid introduced int 
the picture in order to allow of the presence of the girl. See 
how healthily pretty she is, coming through tj^e sunbeams. 
Fritlua waiting-girls are always capital/ Witness his 
“ Sherry, sir?” ivhich is lo populaf at present. 


The county-map on the wall, the toa-board, arranged 
after the fashion of hostesses, behind the punch-bowl and 
coffee-pot, are points well meide in the picture, as well as 
ihe look of the chairs and tables, evidently from some luan- 
aion, and perhaps Sir Roger’s ^fts to his old servant on 
'Starting in business; the footman drinking at tho bar on the 
n^her side of the house-passage, tho hostess behind, and 
the string of lemions suspended from the ceiling in tho fur- 
ther room, are* parts of character which wo should bo sorry 
to miss. 

Tho Spectator, relating tho story, says: •“Sir Roger, 

■ n\mi seeing me laughf desired mo to toll him truly if 1 
thought it possible for people to kno^ him in that disguise. 
I at first kept my usual silence ; but upon the knight’s con- 
jftriiig mo to tell him whether it was not still moro like 
himself than a Saracen, I composed my countenance in tho 
best manner I could, and reiffied, * that much .might bo said 
on both sides.’ ” Tliis is one of the finest hits in all tho 
: series of papers, which is unquestionably Addison^s c^e/* 

I d' oeuvre. 

It may bo remarked of Frith’s paintings, that although 
it is to be regretted that his Jjtylc of execution is not more 
solid, ho is yet beyond dount the most successful of the 
humorous painters of the day ; that he deals with tho vani- 
ties of men with a skill and delicacy of perception and gen- 
tlemanly feeling which is only inferior to the manner in 
which Hogarth dtialt with their crimes and follies. Frith 
is to humorists what Hogarth is to satirists y and higher 
praise than this it would be difficult to give to .any man. 

The picture we have engi*aved is very brilliant and 
powerful, — of course 4iot so rich in colour as some of Frith’s 
other works; his excellent judgment would not allow him 
to indulge in this quality in a sober English scene ; but, ns 
the reader will see from the cngi*aving, tho expressions of 
the faces aro as full of character and humour as they can 
be. Ho is One of the few painters who, having confined 
theiiLselvcs to almost a single ro.ngo of subjects, liavo not 
fallen into the besetting sin of mannerism. This work is 
one of the most solid of his pictures, far moro so than one 
which attracted much mor#%ttention, — “The Coming of 
Ago,” — and is one of his most cxcelUuit works in his best 
style. It was exhibited at tho Royal Academy in 1847. 


JOHN PIKE YAPP. 

A TALE OP MAYO. 

^ Dr TUB AUTHOR OF “PAUL FBRROLL.” 
Ik Thres Chapters.— Chap. II. 


Thu fbw people in the neighbourhood who were above tho 
rank of peasants themselves did what they could for the uni- 
versal distress ; but, after all, it was but prolonging death by 
starvation for the most part. Twice a-wcek some few gave 
to some ftew. Every body was poor, and they could do no moro. 
Then the poor souls, with their wretched c.*ins, or brokcui 
pitchers or cups, would crowd in hungry multitudes about 
the doors ; and some would receive, and many would fail of 
receiving, tho pittance wliich seemed necessary to kooj? life 
within them. Yet they lived on ; and howV It would bo 
hard to answer that question. But, for instanc(5, Lewis had 
a lean and hungry dog, to wliich, except in the matter of 
giving him any thing to eat, all the family were kind. Even 
Lewis, when he was trying to doze on thq stool, with his 
bock to the wall, Would call him to his knee ; and hungry 
man and hungry dog would warm each other into a sleep 
that cemfortod both. The children, of course, were its com- 
panions ; when not too miserable, they still played with it, 
and it still followed them as they toddled by the brook, 
looking over tho bog for some remaining berry. .This dog 
Lewis took one day from the sun, where it lay shivering, 
and without a word to any one killed it before them, as if 
he neither saw nor heard them. Ho was in a transport of 
hunger; and when tho prospect of satisfying it occurred to 
him, he oould see nothing but that one object. Timmy was 




liis passion ssdiausted itself; and again by degrees there 
shone out of him ** the sacred patience of the poor.” But ho 
was sha^ by the outbreak of passion, and Mr. Threader 
would take his own way about acoompa^^yiug him down the 
bank to the cabin. 

In this time of trouble he had given his services as one 
of the committee for the distribution of assistance ; and as 
the present case was evi^ntly one which claimed whatever 
could be done for it, he readily took the opportunity of ex- 
amining into the misery of the family, and relieving it as 
far as the funds intrusted to him might be so employed. 

Pike had said truly that his boy was dying. He lay on 
the floor, with the heather from the hills under him, his 
cheeks flushed, his eyes half-open, his almost naked body 
showing every bone under the Skin; The. mother had re- 
signed him ; misery, siclmess, and custom had quite trained 
her to suffer, and she sat on the low stool near him, sup- 
porting her aching head on the wall, and half-stupeiicd with 
fever. 

The scene was one which Mr. Threader had witnessed 
over and over again for weeks past, and which he knew 
existed wherever ho should turn his steps. He looked on it 
very differently from what lie would have done, had one 
individual instance of such misery been seen by him in 
better times. He gave what the funds could afford without 
wronging other poor wretches, and he authorised Pike to 
make a claim upon the food distributed at the town, if, when 
he should apply, there was any food to be distributed. Thus 
were those who could eat in the family kept alive for that 
time also, and a little comfort of their hearts bestowed by 
the notice taken of their great woe. 

The boy died; and wrapped round in the branches which 
had been his bed, was carried in his father’s arms to lie in 
the trench dug by his father in the enclosure of turf and 
stones which surrounded the cabin. Thp mother mean time 
lay' struggling With the fever ; the fire of it, which was feed- 
ing on her life, gave her as yet a false strength. She went 
on from day to day, moaning and tossing on the fresh 
heather which her husband had brought from the mountain, 
lie did not stay by and watch her ; he wont out in the 
morning to feed his goat, the only hope left. The little 
curly-haired girl, at five years old, was her mother’s nurse ; 
she brought water, — ^for the spring hard by glistened and 
whispered on through all that deadly season she pushed 
together the branches of heather, all scattered by the poor 
woman’s uneasy movements ; and when she herself was 
sleepy, she lay down by her mother’s side, her lips, healthy 
as yet, parting and inhaling the hot pestilential breath of 
the nearly unconscious woman. Pike came back in the 
evenings, sometimes with an ounce of oatmeal, begged or 
given, or a cup of broth ; often with nothing but the milk 
of the goat, now sadly diminishing. When that was the 
case, he himself tasted no food whatever ; and his hollow 
cheeks and sunken eyes told how famine preyed on his frame. 

One night his wife, who had not spoken all day, called 
him in a clear sharp voice, as those do who, suddenly 
aroused from slumber, imitate the tone they would have 
had if perfectly awake. 

“ I’m going a journey. Pike,” she said. “ I’ve been sent 
for by a great lady ; but if she spares me, I’ll be back.” 

“Are ye going indeed, Honor honey? Honor, my 
darling,” said Pike, “ is it you ai’e going ?” 

” I’ll see you perhaps again. Isn’t Johnny ready yet ? 
He came first among us, ye know. Pike.” 

” And he’s gone first ; then ye. Honor honey, and little 
Honor no doubt next, and me. Ah, Honor, tell them as 
ye’re going amongst not to forget we.” Thus spoke Pike ; 
and the tears gathered and ran down upon her parclied face, 
but she hardly seemed conscious of them. 

“Lewis is always a-watching,” she began again. “When 
I am away, mind him ; I see his face at the winder whin 
we’re both out — seed him just—” 

“No, no, darWng,** said Pike" soothingly ; “I’m not 
thinking that— don't throuhle for Lewis.” 


“Ay, but he was here,” said the little girl. 

“ The thief!” cried Pike. “ And what did he want ?” 

“ You, daddy,” said the child. “ Ho said Tike was dead 
and Tib was dead.” 

“ Both !” cried Pike ; but his attention was more fixed 
on the dying woman. 

She wandered still, but mildly and less distinctly every 
minute. Her words came by ones and twos. The name of 
her dead boy, whoso death they thought she had not noticed, 
occurred often, and once she bade the littlcr girl be good, and 
held her lips to kiss her. The child stooped for the deadly 
kiss. “ So, good byo, Pike,” said she ; “ good night for 
indeed the shades were darkening over her eyeSj and after 
another half-hour’s perhaps unconscious struggle for breath, 
she lay at case on the cold couch of the dead. 

Pike sat by in silence. He was hungry and tired; 
there was a crust on the table, which he meant to have 
soaked in water for liis wife ; and now the child, the little 
Honor, having fallen asleep during the stillness of her 
mother’s death-struggle, it remained for him. But, though 
hungry, ho could not eat ; though tired, he could not sleep. 
He sat and waked by the dead : it was the old custom in 
the oldest natural shape. T()wards midnight ho hoard a tap 
at the window; and presently Lewis, pushing open the door, 
stole in, and came up to where Pike was sitting. 

“ She’s gone, is she ?” said Lewis, fixing liis eyes on the 
dead body, over which the moonlight shone. “ So are mine 
— all gone.” 

“ I wish we were the same,” said Piko. 

“ No, no — ^not I. Who knows what the dead knows ?” 
said Lewis. “ I would rather bo here, provided I could got 
one morsel of Christian food.” 

“ Christian food,” said Piko ; “ is not all that is, Chris- 
tian ?” 

Lewis did not answer ; his gloomy eyes fixed themselves 
on the floor. After a silence, ho looked’ up. “It’s the 
blessed male I want to taste ; I want the taste of the herb, 
the oatmalc agin.” 

“ I caro not if ye eat said Piko rather disdainfully. 
Lewis required no more bidding, but took the morsel, and 
ate it slowly, tasting it as he did so. 

“ My dead lies close by me,” said ho at last, “ beside the 
big stone where the first phatics used to come. I did the 
best I could for ’em.” 

“ I must do the same by mine,” said Pike ; “for I’ve not 
the strength left, no more than you, to take them to chapel. 
Come, neighbour, ye are restless like me the night ; ye shall 
hblp mo to bpen the earth and put her in. I brought her to 
a poor home, but I didn’t think to carry her out to sich a 
last one.” 

Lewis silently assented, following his benefactor — for 
such he was — ^into the bit of ground where still the perished 
potato-stalks showed themselves, and With a broken pitclifork 
helped him to open a deep trench. They worked in silence. 
Both were feeble, and the drops of perspiration stood on 
their brows in the cold night air. When the space was largo 
enough, they went together into the cabin, and boro the 
hapless mother from her hearth, no covering over her but 
the remains of the red petticoat, in which ho had loft her in 
the spring, when she had bade her husband farewell ; and 
laying her down in mother-earth, heaped the clods over 
her. When they had done, Piko sank on his knees, and 
kneeling upright in the moonlight, prayed and wept aloud, 
mingling his wife’s name with that of the saints. 

Lewis stood beside in gloomy silence. “ Ye’ve an aisy 
heart, Pike,’^ said he, when Iho latter rose from prayer, and 
stood looking on the new-made gi’ave. 

Piko looked up. “ It’s the last convanicnce I may stand 
accused of,” said he. “ What mane you saying that ?” 

“Yer a good man,” said Lewis, “and can pray near yer 
dead ; for they can’t cast nothing in yer teeth.” 

“All, neighbour, I understand you,” said Pike. “ Ye’ve 
not always been as tender as ye might ; but. ye see, ten^ei^ 
or not^ they all do but die. Mine are dead.” 
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I ate all from them,” said Lewis, and now I’m afraid He watched her oontintially ; his few moments of lolief 
of them,’* were when he brought the goat to the spot where slie lay, 

^♦Art afraid?” cried Pike. Mighty Father! speak a and there pressing the little sitpply of milk into the can, 
word man ; say ye have not lifted yer hand—” raised her head oj^ one arm, and with the other hand 

By the powers, by the saints I have I never done any held it to her lips, which gratefully received the oonifurtiug 
sich thing,” said Lewis. “ Father Humphrey knows it, like draught. Tliis was done m^y times a^day ; and the creature,, 
as I know it mine ownsolf. Ho come in, and held Tib in his growing familiar with the practice, would utter a low bleat 
curms to die, while Tikey lay dead. But they was starved^ when he gavet^the sipial that shpwas wanted, and come of 
i ate all. Pike. Was that enough, or no ?” and Lewis fixed her own accord to yield her treasure, and offer her shaggy 
his eyes on the ground in silence, beard to Honor’s thin fingers, if she was well enough to 

Pike also said nothing, but stood with the fork in his play with it. The only employment that took him away 
hand, leaning on it partly, and his eyes fixed on his neigh- from the cabin was, to obtain a supply of food for the animal, 
hour. Many thoughts passed through his mind, but they Ho would fasten it within his door ; and then going to the 
all merged in one at last. Lewis,” he said, dropping the hill, tear up such herbs and grass os he could find, and rc- 
pitehfork, and going nearer to lilm with clasped hands, ^'I’ve turn as hastily as was possible, fearing lest in that short ab> 
got one left; and I’ve one way of saving her, maybo. 0, by senco some'thing should bo worse at home than when he left 
yer mother, Lewis, spare mo the goat. How am I to watch it. At the door he would pause an instant. The low bleat of 
tho oratur now, how shall 1 keep the one drop o’ milk, if the goat, acknowledging his return, was the first sound he 
yer will is to take the goat ? I’ve gived you my own, and heard ; then he would hearken as ho opened it for tho sob- 
yo’vo tooked my own, and my mate’s in yer mouth now, bing breath of tho little girl, dreading to hoar that expres- 
and welcome with it ; therefore be a man, a human man, to sion of pain, fearing still more the deadly stillnoss in which 
me, and spare mo the goat.” every hour it might be quenched. As yet, however, she 

Lewis’s heart was touched. Tears mingled with his struggled hard with the malady, and rewarded her patient 
words, as ho took hold of his neighbour’s hand. I’ve been father with signs of life more precious than tho childless 
more villain nor man,” said lie ; “ but I won’t he to you. I’ll man knows how to believe. 

go away — I’ll forget the look of her. Indeed, indeed, Pike, It was nearly a week after the’ death of his wife, that he 
in my hunger I grow to be a dog— just a cur, that the na- lay on the bare floor one midnight, stupefied by exhaustion, 
turc of is to stale. If I’d been born a lord, and had my full while tho child dozed under tho influence of the fever, liali- 
of mate. I’d have been a good man.” conscious, on the few rags of the bed. Tho heat within her 

“Even thoso lords have their trials,” said Pike; “but, agitated her brain, so that it presented no clear imago; a 
friend, J, that am sich a poor man, have been good to thee.^' thousand phantoms hurried over it, and her low voice per- 
“ And I shall think of it,” cried Lewis ; “ and I’ll do yo potually murmured sounds which, low as they were, yet 
the best of kindness by taking myself clane away. Let me were uttered with the exertion which would fain have 
lie on yor floor till the morn’s morn, and I’ll throublo ye made thorn loud. Pike’s heavy slumber was unbroken by 
never more in this world.” them ; he had watehed, ho had given her tho last drops of 

“ Lie down, if yo will,” said Pike. “ Tho morning’s in milk which he could collect as yet, and hd lay silent and 

the sky, and where shall wo bo in tho ove ?” pale in a sleep that imitated death. 

Presently, however, tho child was aware that some one 
' was standing at her side ; it seemed to her that her father 
The day which poor Pike saw breaking was one of thoso was in two places at once, there on the floor and here beside 
mild days of winter wliicli can be found in no place like Ire- her. She thought there were candles in the hut; she thought 
land. Rain was far off ; its heavy clouds gathered back in tho moonlight had lighted iip candles, copiing in as it sud- 
the horizon, and like a curtain rolled together, giving a denly did at the opened door. Then tho figure went away 
sight of the pale blue sky overhead. Between tho swellings from her ; tho father who was standing and awake stood by 
of the ground on the bog wore here and there little shcl- the father who was asleep. She spoke to it and said, or tried 
tcred valleys, through tho lowest part of which trieWod a to say, 

thread of water, and the sides were drained and dry. Hero ** Don’t go from us, father;” for it seemed to her tho soul 

the sun shone through tho mild damp air, collecting its of her father was stealing from the body, 

warmth upon the steep slopes, and bringing out tho fra- But tlio standing figure did not move. There was a 
granco of the earth ; and here Pike and his little girl sat horror in its face which shot through the bewildered senses 
down tho d^y after the mother’s death, and their goat of little Honor ; the staring open eyes were fixed on the 
browsed among the tussocks before them. The child had prostrate figure, and terrified her weak consciousness ; but 
followed her father up the bank; but as soon as they were at that moment, tho father that lay on tho floor groaned 
seated, her eyes seemed to grow heavy, and though he woke and stirred, and then the standing figure drew noiselessly 
her once or twice, she as often fell asleep again. He was back into the shadow. But Honor’s consciousness was corn- 
glad of it. She did not feel hunger whilst she slept; and he forted by perceiving that the horror passed away from its 
sat by in inort repose collecting the sunbeams, and afraid face as the prostrate figure gave, signs of life. Still she tried 
to disturb tho stillness that came over him. The little girl to call, to make a sound, to up ; she stretched her hands 
roused up once or twice, and wont down to the brook to to touch the shape that lay on tho floor, and which she 
drink ; came ‘back, got close to her father, and again fell thought would rise and hold her in its arms, for she trem- 
asleept bled; bitt when she did so, the other shape swiftly and 

When the evening came on, Pike roused her at last, and silently rushed up to her, and, with threatening gestures 
said they must go^ome. The child arose; but shivered so and strange distorted face, terrified her to silenco and inac- 
violently she could scarcely stand, and Pike laid hold of her. tion. Her pulse throbbed till there came a dizziness over her 
Alas, the hurfiing skinj the parched lips, told him that the brain, in >^hich twenty figures seemed to be threatening and 
day’s slumber bad been but the first inroads of the fever! grinning, and then to go reeling about the room. She heard 
Before morning she was quite prostrate, sick as her brother a faint murmuring sound which made the goat’s bleat come 
and mother had been. Pike had believed that she would into her mind ; there was a struggle going on ; a heavy 
live ; for no good reason, hut he longed for this last tender body seemed dragged alwut by those reeling figures. One 
life ; and the human heart revolts from going over again the of them seemed to pass out of the door, and the rest van- 
scones of misery which it has just passed through. Tet she ished at the same time, leaving her father alone on the 
was, th^re ; on the same pallet with tho same psdn. He had fioor, on whom her dizzy byes fixed themselves in anxious 
no help either ; he knew every cot was starving ; and save uncertainty and dread, till the nig^tmare^qtell was dissolved, 
he himself could aid her through, his darling must die. when he awoke and raised himself. 
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Mr, Threader promised that the body of the child should 
1je mterred in Christian ground, and then went on: “Pm 
sorry to disturb you just at this moment ; but the business 
I partly came upon is to lay hpld of a culprit who has been 
robbing the whole neighbourhood, l*v.o hoard that you may 
perhaps help me. What are your neighbours hero ?” 

, “ Most that were neighbours are dead,V said Pike. 

“ But some remain, I su|q^sc ; for instance, hero’s the 
name of Lewis Callaghan.” 

“ He was alive yesterday,” said Piko. 

** Is he a good neighbour to you?” asked Mr. Threader. 

I’ve no harm to say of him,” answered Piko. 

Any good ?” 

♦‘Very like,” said Piko; “I’m unfit to judge since all 
my throublo ; and I did him a wrong, thinking liim to have 
stolen the goat.” 

“That’s the very story,” said Mr. Threader. “It was 
your goat, then ?” 

“ What was mine ?” said Pike, hopelessly and without 
interest. 

“ Well, there's been a strange story brought to mo about 
tlio robbery of a goat, and many other things. I wish, Pike, 
if you’ve lost one, you could come with me for half an hour. 
I’d give a guinea to catch that, fellow.” 

“ Yesterday, would not I have died to have cotched who- 
ever laid hands on her; but I care not now,” said Pike, 
folding his arms. However, a request was enough to 
make him obey ; and hanging his head, and laying his 
arms over his breast, he patiently went where Mr. Threader 
led him. 

Mr. Threader had been roused that evening by a report 
of crimes committed; and when he came over with help 
among tho cabins, ho had at the .same time taken measures 
to inquire into it. Lewis was the man accused ; during his 
absence from his own cabin ho was supposed to have been 
tho perpetrator of a number of robberies, in none of which, 
however, ho had been actually caught ; but respecting one, 
there was evidence lilccly to commit him, supposing the 
owner could identify the remains of tho animal whose hide 
ho had been seen burying. Pike’s robbery had been heard 
of ; and it was conjectured that Jds loss and Lewis’s crime 
might be found to relate to tho same object. 

When Piko entered the cabin, Lewis was standing at 
tho other end, his face averted and his exit prevented 
by a man whom Mr, Threader had left as guard till he 
should himself return. He perccsivod his neighbour come 
in, and after a moment’s doubt turned full upon him, and 
said : 

“ So ye’re not yet contint, though yourself searched for 
yourself; yo are for making mo guilty, though yo know the 
clanc contrary.” 

“ Is it mysell knows or cares ?” said Pike. “ Honor’s 
dead.” 

“ ’Twas not the goat,” exclaimed Lewis ; quickly check- 
ing himself, however, when ho had uttered half the last 
word; then ho added in an artificial tone, “Arrah, neigh- 
bour, but I’m consarned to hear that news.” 

I^e took no notice of cither part of what ho said ; but 
Mr. Threader was convinced by the first that tho suspicions 
as to the theft were correot ; and telling him what he was 
accused of, ordered a search to be made. 

“ And it IS a credible story entirely,” said Lewis, looking 
round the small bare cabin, with a look and tone of con* 
tempt, “ that a big carcass will be here hidden, and jintle- 
men’s eyes not^see it.” 

“ Suppose yc,”said one of the men who had come in with 
Mr. Threader, — “ jist ye suppose it might not be inside the 
walls wo are going to sarch.” 

“^And what’s outside, save nothing at all at all ?” said 
Lewis ; “ not a phatie-stalk oven to hide as big’s a mouse, 
let alone goals, which is bigger.” 

“ Then what was yer hands a-tearing up earth for at 
tho skriok of day, two morns since, and putting in bigger 
nor mice?” said the man. 


“ I was wot doing so,” said Lewis. 

But heejjless of this denial, they moved into what had 
been the garden, leading Pike with them ; and Lewis, who, 
thoi^gh watched, was at liberty, following at a little distance. 
He trembled while ho did so, but kept silence during the time 
they went round tho enclosure'; for the man who said ho had 
seen Lewis employed in moving the earth could not identify 
the exact spot. They observed that the ground was dis- 
turbed near tho rock ; but the man felt certain it was not 
there that he had seen Lewis ; and they left it to examine 
other parts, but saw no evidence elsewhere that it had been 
moved. 

It was now quite dark, and they were making their search 
by tho light of lanterns. Pike’s interest was gone; his 
thoughts weVe all in the cabin where he had left his dead 
child. But presently he felt his arm grasjied, and heard a 
tremulous voice in his ear, Lewis himself having drawn close 
up to liim ; and while ho held Pike with one hand, he pointed 
to the searchers with the other. 

“Neighbour, stop them; they will turn up that awful 
ground. But you know what's there; I always told you 
it was my dead.” 

“ I can’t hinder them,” said Pike. 

Lewis watched them, and, in fact, after a few moments’ 
consultation, they determined, as they could find nothing 
elsewhere, to search tho stony ground where Pike know 
tho children were buried, though tho man who had watched 
still persisted it was not there he had seen Lewis at work. 
But with the first stroke on that ground Lewis gave way. 
He could not bear it. “ 'Tis not there,” he cried aloud ; “you 
shall not break that earth at night. The dead will appear. 
Hold, hold I” And finding they did not heed him, ho flung 
himself on the ground, crying, “ I did it, if ye must wrench 
it forth ; yo need not look there. I tell you ’tis here.” He 
pointed to what seemed a piece of solid rock at some little 
distance from the spot where the children lay ; and rolling 
it over, ho pushed away tho earth under it, and uncovered 
part of a shaggy hide. ^ 

Mr. Threader and tho rest had run up when they saw 
what he was doing. 

“ Is it yours, Pike ? Look at it,” said one of the men, 
pulling it out from tho earth ; for Lewis had quitted his 
labour as soon as they loft the grave. 

In very truth there it was — ^thc skin of tho goat ; the 
spots and marks Pike knew so well, the thrown and wliite 
hairs, which Honor had so often twisted together. Head as 
his feelings had become, they were all roused by this sight. 
He burst forth upon LeVis with a storm of indignation be- 
fore which tho wretch shrank as if the words had been 
thunderbolts. All that Lewis answered was, “ I did it for 
life.” 

“ And starving’s better nor life,” said Pike, “ if life’s so 
dear as you paid down for it. Murtherer — the sweet soul’s 
murtheror,” 

“ Ye may think life’s little worth and say so, but not I,” 
said Lewis. “ Pike,” said he, coming close to him, “I dare not 
"die. Hoar mo. Yc shall ; and i^ne else shall hear ; tior see 
neither,” he added, glancing back at the children’s grave. 
Then he went on, liis voice lowering at every word; “A 
thing is on my soul, let alone the goat.” And here he put his 
mouth upon Pike’s ear, and his two hanjls, one on each side, 
so as to shut out the sound of his words from every creature 
else. 

Pike heard, and his passion subsided in an instant ; 
his hands fell by his side ; the excited colour faded ut- 
terly from his face ; he staggered back two paces, and mur- 
mured, “ I forgive him ; he’s a more miserable wretch nor 
1 .” 

“ I did it for life,” repeated Lewis, in a scarce audible 
voice. 

There was a silence all about them ; for ©very one was 
trying to make out what was passing ; watching their ges- 
tures,, catching at every sound. Threader was the first 
to speak. 
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** This is not the time to make further inquiries,** said 
he. Enough is known to prosecute this fellow, and I shall 
take care it is done. Take him away.^ But you, kind- 
hearted Pike, you must live too. I’ye had the means fur- 
nished me of sending a few of you across the Atlantic. 
You shall have ten pomids — do you hear me, Pike? — five 
to take you over, and five.to set you going when you get 
there.** 

. “ I thank your honour,** said Pike languidly. 

“You shall go to America, you know,*’ said Mr. Threader. 
“Have not you heard of America?** ho added, trying to 
rouse him. 

“Yes, yes; wo often talked of migrating,*’ said Pike, 
“ when there was we in the cabin.** 

“ I can*t bring them babk ; would I could, Pike,** said 
Mr. Threader compassionately. “ But take comfort ; yoUf 
at least, shall go ; yeu shall yet live and prosper.** 

“ Thank you, sir,** said Pike feebly ; “ blessings bo on 
you!*’ And then getting into the conventional tone, he 
added, in an unmeaning voice ; “ Hunder thousan blessings 
on yer honour ; and may you never**-— ^nd now real natural 
feelings sprang up, and he took Jfr. Threader*s hand in both 
his — “ and may you never know what it is to see your own 
childer die of hunger t** 


[Tbe Editors of tho Matiomal MAeAzias cannot return unavailable 
Papers, except in oases whero it may seem desirable to communicate 
with the writers.} 


It was said in tho Timeg that at tho Agricultural Exhi- 
bition in Paris of tho past year tho English peasant ap- 
peared in person, in manner, and in dress, tho pooiesMook- 
ing man of his class in Europe. Wo were, of course, inclined 
to treat the assertion as an abominable slandei, and to deny 
every word of it. For all that, however, the statement has 
an awkward trick of rising up, confronting us, and defying 
us to disprove it 

Village-greens are being ciiclohed , rural sports are pass- 
ing away; education is \eiy very low; wagis are low; 
there is more than enough ko5-tooing to dignities ; and too 
little manly independence,— for how can a poorly paid, hard- 
worked, ill-clad, ill-fed, untaught man hold up his head in- 
dependently ? Morally, he is a seifi He cannot be bought 
or sold, it is true ; but ho is hound down and fenced about 
by an incapacity as strong as prison-bars. He contains the 
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undeveloped elements of a man, wliile he toils as a machine. 
Hands to labour he Jias, and they are the only part of his 
organisation which has ample play ; his mind lies fallow, 
his heart, bis soul,— Grod only knows the mysteries of their 
' working! Wo have often wondered what are the thoughts 
in the minds of these poor fellows as they tramp at the 
plough-tail, or gather in the harvest they have sown, but of 
which they cat so scantily. It is a relief to ns to turn from 
these liard-worked realities to an estate whicli wc possess in 
Utopia. 

Our estate in that happy region comprises many thou- 
sands of acres — meadow, moor, coj*ii-land, forest, marsh, and 
glistening streams ; and it maintains some hundreds of men, 
women, and cliildrcn.' The wild creatures are as free to them 
as to ourselves ; thej’- prey on their little holdings, and ought 
to redeem the tax they levy. The fish in the river are free to 
them also. (We cannot quite understand why, even out of 
Utopia, the flowing rivers and the groat 8e«a should he held 
as individual property.) iMiq* village there is a spacious 
green, or common, which wo shall never enclose as a market- 
garden for a rental of five pounds. On the summer evenings 
it is merry witli the voices of young men and maidens, old 
men and children ; there obsolete sports and games go on 
till twilight ; there the training of rural militia takes place ; 
there the annual feast is held ; there the poor man's donkey 
can browse, and the poor man's sickly child sit under the 
broad shadow of the green elms. At one side of this gi'een 
is a spacious room— school by day, library and reading-room 
by night. A fair education can be had there free ; it is a 
government school. The children attend it until they arc 
fourteen years old. W c hold that the groat instrument to 
raise men in their stations is education, religious and secu- 
lar ; and till they got it, they will look poor, melanoholy, 
and degraded. There is nothing that gives men a fbeling of 
such true and honest s^lf-respeot as minds disenthralled of 
ignorance, and rising to the level for which God has given 
them capability. It is the dull consciousness of sometlilug 
starved within him that gives the downcast look to the pea- 
sant’s countonanco. Iini)rovo the race morally, and it will 
improve physically also. In support of this, I will instance 
the improvement education is working, and has worked, in 
the phyniqim of other classes. What a coarse race in ap- 
pearance, to judge from still extant portraits, were the 
country squires of a century ago ; and what sweet minds 
and manners many of them had, and hot they only— kings, 
queens, and “polite people,” “the quality,” would boar a 
poor comparison with many a citizen and a citizen’s wife of 
now-a-days ! In perusing the annals of courts scarcely a 
hundr( 3 d years back, vulgar people may be thankful w'ho 
know nothing about their great grandfathers and ^and- 
inothcrs *, for then, at least, there is no need to blush for 
them, and thoro is room for a doubt whether such progeni- 
tors may not have been as decent as they were obscure. 
Now, if education and improved taste have raised nobility 
out of its slough of grossness, — if education has so far refined 
the middle classes that they severely gall tlic kibo of cour- 
tiers,— why cannot the hard-handed children of labour profit 
by the graduated scale of progress, and rise too? In our 
Utopian property the peasantry have been taught, and well 
taught; every man and woman amongst them can read, 
write, and cipher ; they have had good maps of th^ir own 
country, and other countries too, before their eyes on the 
school-walls, and have jwofited thereby to a considerable 
extent. History, both sacred and profane, has been offered 
I to them ; social and religious truths have been inculcated, 
and by ono means and another the scales have fallen from 
their mental eyes. Knowledge has given them more sclf- 
confi^enco than an untaught clown can have; they boar 
e themselves freely ; there is nothing of that slouching, under- 
looking, reluctant courtesy to superiors, which Stamps many 
rustics with an air of stolid malignity, or shrinking bash- 
iulucss, as if in tho p^e8onco of tho squire they saw an 
enemy or a despot. 

Ihoy work the better for having ap intellect awakened. 


the head guides the hands. In times of unavoidable distress 
they are not like mere broken machines ; they can deviso 
expedients to help them through the evil day, which no il- 
literate boor ckn do. Self-respect is a better guardian than 
law ; but tho law that acts amongst them best is the law 
of public opinion. Tho whole moral tone of tho class is 
elevated ; they are not drudges merely, not so many mere 
hands to sow and reap that others may eat. Enjoyment, 
relaxation, ultimate rest from toil, are theirs. On the vil- 
lagOwgrecu may be heard, on summer nights, the strains of 
tho band of rurjj^ musicians. There is tho village flower- 
show, and due distribution of prizes to tho cottage gardeners. 
Every tenant on our estate has a neat home and sufficient 
I garden about it to gprow a por#ion of his family’s subsist- 
t enco, besides a piece of land in tho allotment field. 

Tho wages are better than any body gets out of Utopia; 
but then we, the owners or stewards of these thousands of 
acres, are aronly content witli very moderate interest on tho 
value of the land leased to our tenants, and with still less 
upon that of the simple cotters; thus, with providence and 
industry, a man may hope to rest from his hard labours 
before “ tho keepers of the house tremble, and the grass- 
lioppor becomes a burden;” in short, a time of indepen- 
dence and rest may be attained to by all who merit it, ex- 
cept in those isolated cases of trial, loss, and misfortune, 
of which every oommunity will produce (ixamplcs enough 
to keep alive human charity. Wo have loss, our tenants 
have more; and thus the whole is fairly balanced, and every 
body ill Utopia Is oontent. 

Tho minister of our parish is known to his people as tho 
director and promoter of thoir temporal as well as siiiritual 
good : he awards tho prises at the flower-shows, is aii cn- 
courager of all manlv sports, is president of the school and 
library, friend and adviser and comforter to all in distress, 
and general court of appeal in difficulty and disagreement, 
— a wise, lionest, God-fearing man ; and, wliat a good 2')rieHt 
always is, the best-beloved and chief man in the ifiacc. It 
is very pleasant to walk about tho village on festival-days — 
the cottages so fresh and clean ; tho gardens so bright and 
healthy; the green covered with holiday-folks, less rough 
and far more hearty in their civility to thoir sujieriors or 
masters than thev are out of Utopia; children loud-voiced, 
rosy, largo — ^not pined and stunted with insufficiency of food ; 
and everybody in spirits and enjoyment, free from tho black 
shadow ofiomiorrow’s poverty; hapj^y themselves, and un- 
envious of those whom tho Creator of ranks and orders of 
men has idaccd above them. They are raised in their sta- 
tion, but they are not lifted out of it. This is only in Uto^iia, 
in foolish dream-land ! 

Elsewhere I have seen wretched cabins, — ^^operty of men 
of thousands a-year, — cabins not fit to house a dog ; — wc 
wondered the very owners did not pull them down as 03^0- 
soroB, and build better. The British peasant is of good p&tc 
(are not our Soldiers the pick of the peasantry ?) ; but he 
is born in poverty, bred in poverty, nurtured in ignorance, 
and loft to grovel in it his life througl^ ; therefore his coun- 
tenance is moan and mournful, bis figure is bent and sloucli- 
ing, bis manner is that of a poor overtasked serf rather than 
of a free man ; and in the sight of Europe ho is a satire on 
the vaunted wealth, charity, and liberal government of his 
country. ♦ 

In ray lifetime I have seen a good many plump squires 
and ladies, some very plump fanners and traders ; but I 
scarcely ever saw a idump labourcx^-soaroely one middle- 
aged man who did not look too small for his clothes, and 
of a spare worn countenance. Other people may have been 
more fortunate in this respect; but generally speaking, tho 
race is capable of much improvement in the matter of foed- 
ing, so far as I have observed. As children, they have boon 
insufficiently fed and clad, and put to work too early i a nd 
what has been exhibited in Paris *in company 
with fat cattle. Might it not bo well if some of those noble 
lords and gentlemen who give such ardent interest to 
producing of superlative hoof would turn their ambition to 
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improylng the peMoatry ? lam peramded that the specalla* 
tion, though it aoem* «o little profitable, would prove a 
glorious mine to any who may work it, and that prises 
would turn up, at least as valuable as those gained by pon- 
derous swine* 



TO THE AUTHOKESS OP “AUROBA LEIGH.” 

A SONNET BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 

Were Shakspero born a twin, his lunar twin — . 

Kot of the golden but the silver bow — 

Should be like thee. So, with such eyes and brow. 
Sweeten his looks ; so, with her dear sex in 
His voice, — ^a king’s words writ out by the queen, — 
Unman his bearded English, and, with flow 
Of breastfull robes about her female snow, 

Present the lordly brother. Oh Last-of-kin, 

There ho ambitious women here on earth 
Who will not thank thee to have sung so well I 
Apollo and Diana are one birth, 

Pollux and Helen break a single shell. 

Who now may hope ? While Adam was alone 
Eve was to come. She came, God’s work was done. 


LIFE IN CHEAP LODGINGS. 


Life in the large manufacturing city in which I dwell has 
many different aspects. Ephraim Hardcash, Esq., who rides 
in Ilia handsome well-hung carriage from a spacious and 
well-appointed mansion in the suburbs to a palatial ware- 
house, teeming like a fair with almost every thing markot- 
ablo, has a different look-out from Jem Ancoats, fustian- 
coated, cotton-flaked, and oily, in whoso idea of rural scenery 
houses a-building and cindory footpaths arc constant ele- 
ments, What life islo these I can only guess at. Seeing 
that Ephraim Hardcash, Esq. i.s sleek, portly, and complacent, 
I infer that his life is pleasant. As I once saw him enter 
Ills mansion, closing the door behind him with a bang, I 
caught a glimpse of a stately matron in purple velvet ; so I 
infer that it is likewise connubial. Of Jem Ancoats’ life I 
infer from Jem’s demeanour, which is generally a blending 
of exhaustion and doggednoss, that it is not altogether a 
healthy one. I see Jem in the fields sometimes with “ a 
lass,” and charijj^bly hope that if his life is not connubial at 
present, it will shortly become so. And from seeing Jem’s 
j excitement on a certain canine Dorhy-day, and* the ardour 

I with which he backed the favourite, by the name of “Mikirs 

i I that even his life has its agHmana, But the 

life which I know is something different from both of these. 
It is the life of the lonely bachelor in lodgings, — of the 
clerk, the warohonsonian, the teacher of languages, — the 
life of many thousands. For a short term of years, as a 
chrysalis-state certain to unfold into tho fluttering delights 
of family life, this sort of existence may bo endurable, — ^nay, 
oven ,jleasurablo ; but I say, in the words of Paracelsus, 

^ ^ ^ ''If this be all, 

And other life await us not^ for one 
I say ’tis a poor oheat.” 

I may be bitter— -indeed, I know I am; but if these linos 
should meet the eye of her with whom I danced at tho last 
• P^thenon ball (tickets five shillings ; ladies threc-and-six), 
she will understand the root of my bitterness. I will just 
explain enough to aocohnt for, if not to excuse, tho some- 
what querulous tone in which I am aware 1 write. 

In the Mil^n Bead, just opposite the cab-stand, there is 
a stationer s shop, which is also, a ci:i;culatiug-library. It is 
just like other shops of its olass;. Its window contains the 
usual amount of packages of extra-snperfino doubledaid 


cream note-paper and periodical literature; and in the early 
spring breaks out into the usual blossom* of valentines, of 
the boisterously offensive sort, representing very rubicund 
oboks brandishing saucepans, or old gentlemen in blue coats, 
drab breeches, white .stockings, and pigtails ; and of tho 
serious and sentimental sort, on white satin with real solid 
metal spangles, and verso at once touching and business- 
like t 

" A constant heart I bear, and true. 

And foclings warm as usual ; 

I really shall expect from you, 

Jdy love, tho fiivt refusal.” 

But if the shrine was but ordinary, bow rare was the god- 
dess ! 0, dimpled rosy little librarian, how much you 

have to answer for ! — ^for tho hungry foreigner’s threepence, 
expended nominally upon The doming Struggle ^ but really 
that he might obtain a fuller survey of you, whose chestnut 
curls ho had got a glimpse of through tho window ; for tho 
shilling of tho young warehouseman, ambitious to shine in 
your blue eyes by tho purchase of cheap treatises on abstract 
science, astonishingly clear in tho first page, and unintel- 
ligible in the second without a knowledge of the Differential 
Calculus ; for the useless hiring (for had wo not read and 
re-read them ?) by self and another gent of tho Pilgrims of 
the Phime and Thackeray’s Edmimd ^ — for so you most music- 
ally pronounced them ; for profuse and reckless cab-fares ; 
for Parthenon ball-tickets ; for awakened hopes of leaving, 
and increased disgust at continuing, my solitary life in 
lodgings. 0, the fatal evening when wo gents, r»*,tui*ning 
from the city, and beginning to revive in the fresher air and 
quiet of tho suburbs, learnt with dismay that you had 
married a thriving salesman, and would never more sit 
behind tho little red curtain, protective from admiring 
glanco of passing butchcr-boy ! 0, the dreary Milton Road, 
perambulated by tall policemen, unrejlicved throughout its 
weary length by the prospect of a cheerful word or smile 
from you ! O gents, 0 my brothers, the snowiest shirt- 
front may conceal an aching bosom, and tho stiffost of all- 
‘rounders encircle a throat that has many a bitter pill to 
swallow! 

Lodgings there arc, I know, even in this city of my 
desolation, comfortable enough for the most fastidious ba- 
chelor, — quiet, airy, thick-walled rooms, with recesses for 
book-shelves, and depths of cool shade in tho hottest wea- 
ther — ^rooms in which a student may read and a Sybarite 
repose. But these arc not for me to dwell in or to dwell on. 
I leave tliem to the unfortunate younger brothers of fashion- 
able novels; stoipally supporting existence on eight hundred 
a-ycar. Lodgers there are, too, with tranquillity proof against 
tho amioyanscs of any lodgings ; fellows of bovine health 
and iron nerves, who take possession of tfieir apartments 
like conquerors, and test the resources of the establishment 
the very first evening of their arrival by entertaining a few 
fidends, who sing and play the bugle, and two of whom stop 
to breakfast ; or men with minds so concentrated on some 
abstract study as to bo insensible to concrete discomfort.*!. 
But I am blest with neither the overriding animal spirits of 
tho former, nor the lofty insensibility of tho latter. I am 
neither Bob Sawyer nor Isaac Newton. Life is to mo 
neither an uproarious picnic nor a wrapt meditation. I am 
not superior to circumstances. I am very much acted on 
by my environment. I do not expect luxurious elegance; 
but I do complain of cheap and pretentious incoiivcnieneo. 
Why should every twopenny-halfpenny row of houses bo 
stuccoed and glazed into absurd imitation of its betters? 
Why should one side of my little room bo taken up by a 
great ill-fitting plate-glass window, exposing mo to the piti- 
less rays of tho aftcnioon-sun and tho derision of street-boys? 
What comfort is there in these colossal knobs of earthenware 
screwed into door and shutter? Now-a-days a piece of plab; 
honest, unsophisticated, good old English wood dares not 
show itSv face in the humblest dwelling, but it must he 
painted, varnished, marbled, veined, stained, grjdned, or 
somehow hypocritically disguised. Tidiness before tawdri- 
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iiMSy bareiusss before had omameuti is what I sigh for in and contained concentrated soups and meats of such esSem 
cheap lodgings. To attain it, as far as rests with me, my tia^strength, if the advertisement said true, that I was once 
first care on taking fresh rooms is to make a clean sweep of horrified to find by accurate calculation that I had just con- 
all shepherds and shepherdesses, all small marble peep- turned for one dinner as good as sixteen pounds of ani^l 
shows that work with a click, and strike the looker-in with food. 1 fancied that my manners, in spite of my acquaint- 
dizainess ; all hideous little green china-teapots (of great ance with the ingenuous arts, were becoming fierce. I had 
value) ; all wax fruit and flowers; all “presents for Mary a secret dread of cannibalism. One day, after long fasting, 
Ann all moth-eaten, one-eyed, stuffed birds, frightfully off I caught myself looking at my friend Lovesy, who is plump 
their legs ; and, as I am not a conchologist, and object to and rosy in an esculent point of view. He observed it, and 
those very prickly shells as dangerous, and to those rich grew cooler towards me. I would not lose my friend, so I 


brown smooth speckled ones as nauseous, “ I’ll thank you, 
Mrs. — ^Mrs. — ” “ ’Awkins, sir.” “ Yes ; I’ll thank you, Mrs. 
Hawkins, to remove them also.’’ “ You’ll let them picters 
bide, sir “ Why, no, I think not. That lady in the lace- 
cap and blue-satin dress is yourself, of course — ^I should have 
known it any where ; and that good-looking gentleman is 
Mr. Hawkins, — a speaking likeness I have no doubt, and 
very handsome pictures both ; but I do not like pictures. 
(Art, forgive thy worshipper ; Truth, thy votary !) That 
engraving of the Rev. Noah Walker you would naturally 
prefer to have in your own room ; and, lot me see, what’s 
this ? The Great Exhibition ? No. I see ; a lithographic 
view of an entertainment given to the worfanen of Messrs. 
Horrocks and Jorrocks on occasion of the coming-of-age of 
Ralph Horrocks, jun. Esq., when upwards of four hundred 
sat down to a warm and sumptuous dinner. You may take 
that down as well.’’ 

There is always a Mr. Hawkins ; hut though he uncords 
your boxes, fetches your cabs, cleans your boots, and — ^Mrs. 
H.’s education having been neglected — casts up your we6kly 
bills, you never see him. His eiitranco into and his exit 
from his own castle is by the postern. He leads a back- 
kitchen and knife-house sort of life. You hear a dull heavy 
chopping sound at a distance, and suppose ho is amongst 
* the coals. You guess his whereabouts by a subdued grum- 
bling or a smell of strong tobacco, which occasionally as- 
cends from the lower regions ; till at length, one night, you 
aro startled by the apparition of a man in shirt-sleeves and 
without his shoes creeping stealthily upstairs. The thought' 
strikes you that it is a burglar ; but you check yourself— 
that is Mr. Hawkins going to bed. 

I am by no means an epicure, and liavc rather a dislike 
to “ warm and sumptuous” dinners ; but I like a meal of 
moat and vegetables tolerably cooked once a-day. Yet even 
this modest requirement is, in my experience, unattainable 
in cheap lodgings. The various wholesome and nutritious 
products of the garden which I see in the greengrocers’ 
shops are forbidden fruit to me. If they require a little 
cxtpa attention, an impassable barrier excludes them from 
my table, I am doomed to the everlasting potato, in a state 
of watery mash or stony hardness. 

0, those mockeries of mutton-chops, those leathery beef- 
steaks, insoluble by any gastric energies save those of a 
fowl’s gizzard! Do I dream, or was there in my childhood 
such a dish as boiled-beef with accompaniment of soft and 
delioious carrots ? Torhaps pleasure in eating is a feeling 
peculiar to childhood, like the love of buttercups and daisies ; 
and pain is the uomral affection of the mature mind with 
reference to its meals. In my first revolt against the dreadful 
oppression of these dinners, I abolished, instead of endea- 
vouring to reform, the system under which I suffered. I 
treated the custom of dining as an irrational and antiquated 
practice, kept up only by timid and conventional people. 
I ceased to dine. For a few days I exulted in my freedom. 
I felt an ascetic self-complacency ; but I was soon convinced 
by unmistakable signs that, like most violent radicals, I 
had gone too far. Inaction set in. I began to think that, 
after all, our ancestors knew what they were about when 
they^set up the institution of dining, and that I would re- 
sume it, at all events provisionally, until the discovery of 
something better. But as the dread of Mrs. Hawkins’s cookexy 
was still strong upon me, I took to living like a mariner on 
a Noi'th-Polar expedition. I procured certain soldered tin- 
cases, which would open only by the use of powerful levers, | 


abandoned the tin-cases. Then, though quite as averse as 
Jean Jacques to la gSne de la bonne compagnie et la, crapule 
du cabaret^ I tried Overdone’s Universal Commercial Dining- 
Rooms. Every tiling looked satisfactory, — ^baskets of bread, 
ample platefuls of moat, sufficient portions of tart. But the 
palate soon became aware that the viands had been prepared 
in some wholesale and summary manner. That meat was 
tender, but with a sodden and unnatural tenderness. The 
joint from which it came had been subjected to the influ- 
ences of some powerful machinery. It had been educated 
along with dozens of its fellows by some wholesale and in- 
discriminating process, instead of having its individual cha- 
racter studied, and its peculiar excellences fostered by the 
judicious basting of a private cook. That tart, too ; its fruit 
was too fruity and its paste too pasty. They had evidently 
met for the first time upon that plate. Where was that de- 
lightful intermediate substance, neither paste nor fruit, but 
partaking of the qualities of both, and bettor than either, 
offspring of warm and oven-born union, which 1 remembor 
in the pies of other days ? No good thing comes of crude 
and hasty alliances. 

Candide, we aro told, “found life most tolerable after 
meals.” But then he did not know what it is to spend an 
afternoon in cheap lodgings after a dinner cooked by Over- 
done or Mrs. Hawkins. The afternoon, under all circum- 
stances, is the most tedious part of the twenty-four hours. 
It is the dull, unbelieving, disenchanted middle-life of the 
day. You shrug your shoulders more frequently than is 
your custom. You begin to think you expressed your feel- 
ings rather too warmly in that letter which you wrote last 
night and posted this morning. But whe]i to the natuxtil in- 
fluenoes of the time, and the miseries of a resentful digestive 
apparatus, are added the outcries of an importunate rag and 
bone merchant, painfully audible through the whole of his 
course down the street; a lugubrious barrel-organ playing 
deadly-lively tunes under your window ; a chattering, stamp- 
ing, shuffling nigger, with no more humour in him than 
a pulverised mummy-cloth ; the squalling of two babies 
brought by a colony of children on your door-step, who have 
evidently come to stay, and have brought their bread-and- 
treacle with them ; and through, and above all, that woman, 
who sings in a cracked, shrill, and yet pathetic voice, sug- 
gestive of other and severer ills of life — Well, I will write 
no more of mine. 


DALTON, AND inSTOEY (k THE ATOMIC 
THSOEY.* 

Thbobbtioal, and practical, are two expressions by jrhioh 
the world seeks to discriminate between two antithetic 
phases of human knowledge — two opposite characteristics 
of mental energy. The phases themselves are well marked ; 
they are mentally recognisable to all who, bringing ade- 
quate ^wer of analysis to the task, contemplate the steps 
by which, the triumphs of mind over matter, and mate- 
rial laws, are effected. But though mental disorimiua- 
tion between the two antithetic phases ho readily conceiv- 
able, the words employed to embody the conception arc 
devoid of the clearness which a logician desires; nor are 
they free from the charge of leading the public mind astray, 

* H%$(ory of m AUmio Theory. 3y1>r, B.Aii0US taiVH. 
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and committing an injustice to the so^salled ^'abs^aot 

* worker,** or <<thec»etical man.** ^ I 

We doubt whether in the whole range of mathematical | 
and physical science there be such an entity as a purely 
abstract truth ; that is to say, a truth which could not find 
some practical application, if man only knew how to apply 
it. The time for such application may not come in a life, 
in a century — it may never come; still the truth may not 
necessarily be an al^traction. The laws of the properties 
of conic sections were not altered by the discovery of ships, 
and the necessity for navigating them which arose. Yet ! 
these laws were numbered in the category of so-called ab- | 
Btract truths, until they found a practical aim in the science 
of navigation. The discovery that we do not see the hea- 
venly bodies in their true positions — in other words, the 
discovery of the aben*ation of light — was a so-called abstract 
truth, until it found its application in confirming what had 
already been adduced through other channels concerning 
the velocity of light. Oersted’s discovery, again, of the law 
of magnetic deflection by an electric current was of the 
nature of abstract truth, until it found its application in the 
telegraph of Cooke and Wheatstone. And thus might we 
proceed in our citations of examples of so-called al^tract 
truth made practical throughout the records of every physical 
science ; giving weight at every step to the hypothesis which 
denies the existence of any such entity as an abstract truth. 

Such is our faith ; and entertaining it, we award all 
honour to the so-callcd worker-out of abstractions, the so- 
called theorist, ay, if the term must needs bo used, — ^tho un- 
practical man. Honour to him who reveres the pure spirit 
of truth for itself alone, because it is truthful ; not for its 
immediate applications and the money it will bring. Nor 
let this be unjustly construed into a disparagement of the 
labours and a depreciation of the services of practical men. 
Both qualities are necessary to the development of human 
progress ; that progress would be checked in its career by 
the destruction of either. A watch, as a keeper of time, 
would he no less destro3’’ed by the annihilation of watch- 
mainsprings than by the destruction of mainspring-makers. ; 
Still the contingencies would differ in importance ; and the 
case affords an apt illustration of the comparative rank of 
the men who discover laws or forces, and those who merely 

• apply them. 

In its essence, there is something unselfish in the pro- 
secution of truth for its own sake ; and amongst the workers 
of whom this attribute is typical, the records of all countries 
demonstrate how ill-requitod the noble sentiment has been. 
The self-dependent principle, which lies at the foundation of 
England’s political greatness, renders our system obnoxious 
to the tendency of giving an undue advantage to the mere 
iitilisei* of discovered truths. Ho who is fortunate enough 
to apply a truth second-hand to the improvement of some 
technical process subservient to the wants of man has sel- 
dom just reason to complain ; he can obtain in England, 
better perhaps than elsewhere, the solid recompense he 
seeks. Far otherwise is it with the theorist, the man of 
original conceptions; the man, in short, of genius. For him, 
whilst alive, the praise of a scientific coterie is too often the 
only reward; when dead, an epitaph. By chance almost, 
and owing to the earnest solicitation of his friends, the 
illustrious originator of the atomic theory, or doctrine of 
chemical equivalents, had a small pension allotted to him 
on the civil list ; but this not till late in life, nor until the 
period of highest mental activity had gone by. The best 
years^ of his existence had been given to the drudgery of 
teaching; ^ What might we not have expected from his ori- 
ginal genius, had early means been aflbrded him of giving 
it fair scope ! 

To mention tbe name of Dalton is to suggest the grandest 
daydream made tangible, the greatest exampI#of law made 
evident, which has occurred m modem times ; assuredly the 
groa^st since the discovery of the >ws of gravitation, than 
which it appears to us in tome resj^ts more extraordinary. 
The atomic theory holds a position ea^beptiottal, and almost 
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exclusive, in the circumstance that it passed nearly at once 
from the domains of apparently the most abstract to those 
of the most practical departments of truth. Its deductions 
found practical application immediately ; and what is still more 
strange, the atomic theory, exclusively accordant with facts 
though it be, admits of no final appeal, no experimentum 
crucis. The ultimate testimony would be a sight of the 
atoms; but their inconceivable smallness precludes that 
hope. A theory, then, it is, and must remain ; but to use 
the language of Dumas, A chemist speculating on the laws 
of definite combination is constrained to admit, that whether 
matter be composed of atoms or not, it could not act other- 
wise than it does, were it really atomic.’* 

Wo have preferred to associate the name of Dalton with 
the name of the atomic theory rather than with the plnase 
“doctrine of equivalents,” though the latter , would have 
been more general in its scope. Novertlieless the evidence 
favouring the existence of atoms furnished by the laws of 
definite proportion alism is so strong, so practical, and 
moreover, it was so cherished by the gi'cat philosopher him- 
self, that wo unhesitatingly adopt it. Even those who ob- 
ject to the word “ atom” as characterising a unit particle, 
admit it to the extent of signifying a unit force ; and the 
latter term docs not beget the more intelligible idea. 

There are many persons who, unacquainted with che- 
mical science, will, on first encountering the words “ atomic 
theory,” turn away from them as the representative of some- 
thing difficult to understand, or something which, if under- 
stood, would bo devoid of popular interest. Both assump- 
tions arc founded on cn*or. Though the words “atomic 
theory” may sound harsh and technical, and the words 
“ equivalent proportion” be still less popularly expressive, the 
genius of the thing can be made evident, even to persons 
totally ignorant of science. Firstly, what is an atom ? To 
reply, “A very small particle of matter,” is not enough. 
Granted that experience teaches us atoms are particles in- 
conceivably small ; but the derivation of the word “ atom** 

(a rffivdP, incapable of division) has no reference to size. 
Chemists are at this time acquainted with sixty-threo dif- 
ferent kinds of matter ; and every testimony short of visual 
demonstration points to the inferenoe that all matter is 
atomic. Nevertheless, testimony proves these atoms to bo 
small beyond conception. We may therefore say, speaking 
of known matter, that atoms are particles inconceivably 
small ; whence it has come to pass that the terms “ atom** 
and “particle” have long been popularly used as synonymous. 
The thinker who would understand the dootrino of atoms as 
propounded by Dalton, and corroborated by all subsequent 
chemists, should carefully fall back upon the idea of indivi- 
sibility, rogartiing the quality of size as one altogether col- 
lateral. It is certainly not a probable, but nevertheless a 
possible assumption, that deep down towards the centre of 
our planet, farther beneath the superficial crust on which 
we stand than man has penetrated yet, not only another 
form of matter in addition to the sixty-three at present 
known may be found; but that the new matter may be com- 
posed of an aggregation of visible parts, all of equal weight 
and colour, sliapo and size. If these parts, — wo need not 
B^y particleSj for the assumption imposes no limit as to size, 

— if these parts were found to resist all human means to i 
divide them, they would be, according to definition, atoms, 
notwithstanding their size. It so happens, however, that 
if matter at prSlent known bo atomic, wo cannot hope to 
see those atoms, they are demonstrably so small. Newton 
did not despair of seeing them by the application of high 
microscopic power. No one entertains that hops at the 
present time. The question Whether matter be or be, not » 
ultimately divisible was a favourite one with the ancients. 
Long and tedious were the arguments on both sides. The I 
Grecian philosophic bent was the very antitype of our own, 
The Greeks contemned all applied philosophy; our tendency r 
is to hold it in undue respect. The question of the ulttani^ 
divisibility or indivisibility of matter became too 
tical for modem philosophy ; it therefore died out* Strange 
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101 hypothesis so exclusively physical as it seemed to 
1)0 should nave received its strongest i^rmatiye testimony, 
ijfhot conclusive proof, from the hands of a chemist ; stranger 
that the day-dreams of Leucippus, Democritus, and Lucre- 
itUSi should now form the basis of all Uiat is certain in 
practiced chemistry, to whatever art applied I 

The aUcieut advocates of material indivisibility failed to 
recognise the difference between mattor, and the space which 
matter occupies. Taking, any given ponderable mass — an 
apple, ^fbr example — a mathematician would bo likely to af- 
firm that the infinite divisibili ty of the atom must bo accepted 
"•ai.hbviouBly belonging to things possible in essence, though 
impossible in effect. The division might be^ continued, he 
' Muld arguC, so far os our senses, our time, and our manipu- 
lative dexterity permit; and that the possibility of still 
^ further division must be’ received as a corollary. Herein 
Jufks a fallacy. The idok' has a contingent relation to the 
' , mattor of the apple ; but a direct and immediate relation to 
the space filled by that patter. Suppose each of the gi- 
*gantio atoms, the existence of which we have already as- 
• spmod, to eguid the apple in size, then we perceive how 
fallacious is the ground taken by those who would deny the 
existence of atoms by geometric reasoning. Each of the 
newly-found atoms, though equal to an apple in size, would, 
being aii atom, be indivisible; though the space filled by 
such atom would bo capable of subdivision. Pass we now 
on to the task of examining how, by the labours of Dalton, 
the theory of atoms was rendered so probable, that no other 
theory squares with the chemical functions of matter. Ad- 
dressing ourselves not to the chemist alone, we shall bo 
sparing of chemical demonstrations, resting content with 
, indicating the broad principles of the subject. 

If A and B are two kinds of matter, capable of uniting 
ohomicaily with each other, then the combining portions of 
the two, and necessarily tlie compounds formed, arc citlicr 
unlimited or limited. If unlimited, any number of ])arts by 
weight (say 1 part) of A may combine with any conceivable 
> number of parts of B (say 8 parts) ; and in like manner with 
any fractional number above 8 and below 16, or finally above 
10 and below 8. If limited, what are the limits and the 
conditions of limitation ? 

Of £his kind wero the questions which suggested tlicm- 
, selves to Dalton. The unchemical reader may now trans- 
late A into hydrogen and B into oxygen ; when our arhi- 
trarily taken 1 and 8 respectively boconio 1 part by weiglit 
of hydrogen, and 8 parts by weight of oxygen. Now tlio 
combination of 1 part by weight of hydrogen with 8 of oxy- 
gen is water. There is one other, and only otie other, com- 
.. pound of hydrogen and oxygen, resulting from the union of 
16 parts of oxygen with 1 of hydrogen. Where are the 
i, intermediate compounds ? Wliero the compounds of 8J to 
i, 9 to 1^ 9^ 2, and so on, up to 16 to 1 ? They are absent; 
tXef/ do not exist Of such examples chemistry is full, and 
they unmistakably point to the atomic constitution of 
matter. If hydrogen and oxygen be not atomic, if the num- 
yhers 1 and 8 do not stand for the ratio of the weight of their 
t atoms, wherefore this long ahsenco of all compounds of the 
between 1 : 8 and J. : 16? Dr. Angus Smith has well 
»;,<,a|tf^pdttQd himself of the task of making the atomic theory 
' Omipreliensible. Still bettor, ho has vindicated the memory 
^ Dalton from the vague charge of plagiarism often brought 
against that philosopher ; and has furnishe^ an interesting 
hiographioal record of an extraordinary man. 

POLYGLOT BBADflffGSJtN PBOVEEBa 

iuvp,HoBsn AND uxr GKAss.^-*This is also Italian, 
non moriret da eenfre. And it is even 

fomid in Tuiki^ Die not, 0 mine ass ; for the spring is 
conduit, it clover.’* Unfortunately, While the 

grass grows the steed starves ;** and "For the hungry, * wait* 
ted irord” (Germ.),— Dem Mmgriffen (st *Mafr* rf# 


Luqk is azjCi.— a desperate doctrine, founded on Umt 
si(^ view of human affairs which is expressed in Byron'S^* 
dr® parody of a famous passage in Addison’s Cfato: 

’Tie not in mortals to command success; 

But do you more, Bompronlus— don't deserve it; 

And, take my word, you'll have no jot the less. 

" Tlie worst pig gets the best acorn” (Span .), — Al mas ruin 
puerso la mejor hellota. ” A good bone never falls to the 
share of a good dog” (Fr .), — A un hon Men jamais 

un hon os. And “ Thtx horses eat the oats that don’t cam 
them” (Germ .), — Die Basse fressen den Haber die dm nicht 
verdienen, W, K. Kelly. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Madam, — ^Having read in the last Number of the Nattoxal 
Mauazine your article on Young Ladies’ Work,”T am in- 
duced to write to yoit in the hope of making known to the 
public through your pages, a new work for the good of suffer- 
ing humanity. It is one which has already been tried with 
perfect success ; and if entered into by the influential in all 
parishes, would take its place among the very finest oftorts 
for the amoliovatiou of crime and misery. One of the largest 
metropolitan parishes has lately sanctioned the visits of 
ladies to tlio different departments of the workhouse. The 
system was originated about six months ago by two ladies, 
and was found so cflicacious in general and individual in- 
stances, that a committee was formed, consisting of the 
wives of the district clergymen and some of tho most re- 
spectable ladies in tho neighbourhood, to the number of fif- 
teen. Every ward of tho workhouse (except one, tho casual 
poor) is visited twice a week ; each lady taking a separate 
department. I will not intrude on ycnir timo or space by 
entering into details which would describe tho great utility 
of this arrangement. Imagine the blessing to tho poor suf- 
ferers from sickness, poverty, insanity, and old ago, of thus 
receiving sympathy and kindness from those willing and 
able to give l||pn help and comfort. Fomerly their only 
experience jPw of cold harsh nurses and tho officials of the 
establishmOTt. Now they see kindly faces, and have ready 
help from private charity. Also suggestions for various im- 
provements can be made to the pi'oper authorities, offered, not 
with any impertinent intrusivoness, but respectfully urged. 
In many instances sueli suggestions have been adopted, to 
the groat advantage of the suffering and helpless inmates. 

This plan has now been in operation long enough to 
prove wliat a boon it would bo, if it could be adopted in evetf/ 
parish. That tho wives ar'd daughters of the influential 
wohld readily give their help, there is no fear. What is 
wantted Is, that those in parochial authority Would consent 
to this arrangement throughout the land. It is tho women 
Of England who must exert their influence, and bestow a 
small portion of their time and thought, to the forwarding of 
this work of love and charity. They would need no other 
inducement, could they but seo the gladdened faces, 
hear the expressions of delight and gratitudie with which 
" the ladies’* arc welcomed to the sovoltal wards by tho^poor 
inmates. 

Few persons duly recognise the fact of what a vast mass 
of apparently hopeless wretchedness and vice festers- In ^he « 
Workhouse of oveiy largo parish. Surely it .'Mhovas ns to 
try at least, every means of alleviating both. In thnin^anco 
Whm this system has been in operation, 1 haye std^ty to 
Say it has proved beneficial heyom ot«* hopes: ainsliorating 
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much xoAmfi ipoxh^rting much, A^ciioUt^ aD^ cicmi^g a 
z moit hlosii^ alike oh the tioiotse, the ignoi^t, 

aod the ew^idiig. I may e 4 d, th^t ihhi Beoedeial indimhce 
extehde to the niireee, who. aiiirm of the check upon them, 
are far more carefhl and diligent in the e'xeotttioti of their 
dtttiee* ' ! 

1 will now treepaes no longer on yourapaooi but remain, 
youra obediently* * 8. P. 


AN EPIOUBB’S STEAK. 

I oLOBir in a steak. It is a microcosm of all thaVs good In 
the wide circle of edibilities. It delights the palate, in- 
vigorates the frame, mokes life bearable, and<^wlio can 
doubt it? — is a guarantee of longevity. See it broiling — 
what a sight to console a hungry stomach and gladden a j 
heart capable of joyous tremblings I See the clear fire | 
glowing with a now joy in the consciousness that it is 
doomed to make that bovine slice a diet fit for gods — ay, 
too good for gods, such as antiquity represents them, bolting 
thunder-balls and quaffing the steam of earthquakes 1 See 
the gridiron, with its geometric bars checking with black 
lines the ground-colour of incandescent charcoal ; the steak 
itself nicely lined with oleaginous bark, frizsling for your 
good, and gradually changing from sanguinary red to palat- 
able brown ; then how the gravy runs from it in luscious 
streams, mingling with the creamy slice of butter, and ac- 
quiring a medicated perfume with the powdered produce of 
the Spice Islands 1 I 'never see the giidiron ready for d 
steak without thinking of thoso lines of Gerald Massey’s, 
where lie describes somebody who 

Trodo the red-hot bars of fiery torture, 

And went his rugged way with bleeding feet;” 

which image must have been drawn from the spectacle of 
a steak undergoing martyrdom in behoof of. appotised hu- 1 
manity. Then, when the broiling has commenced, Southey’s | 
linos on Lodoro always corao into my lioad as most appro- 
priate to the convulsions of a steak, which always groans 
on the fire, as if a particle of the soul of the ox had been cut 
away with it : 

** Shouting and disking, 

Turning and twisting 
Around and around. 

With endless rebound } 

Grunting and fighting— 

A fight io delight in^, 

Charwing and lulling the ear with its sound.” 

If a steak feeds one, it has its moral uses also ; it suggests 
country, and calls to mind whole pages of Thomson, and 
Clare, and Carrington, and Tom Miller, and a hundred other 
hearty-broinod men who have glorified the fat ox as the 
syml^l of strength and endurance and patience, ay, and 
bodily cheer. 

But how do you cook your steaks, oh? “There’s the 
rub.” Broil them?' Good. Fry them? No, no. If you 
want to convert tender ox-flesh into leather, use the pan 
and a slow fire, and tht experiment will he sure to succeed ; 
but adopt my plan, and my head for it, you will eat nothing 
but steaks for the next three months. - 

_ Well then, fry it ; but not in the vulgar way, with just 
a bit of fat to keep it simmering. A steak fried in the ordi- 
nary Way ought 4 o be carefully dished, trimmed up with 
parsley, and then-^-coasigned to the dusthole* But I'll tqll 
you hbw te fry a i^ak; and I do so tremblingly, Ibr it is so 
grand, so a recipe, that I think, if I Wero brisk 

enough, I get a laillioti francs for it from the society 
of gourmands *, now, If I “ let the delicious secret out,” 
my nroimeqtivid mllHott will be lost for ever. 

HavrywW liteak cut in one lar||o sHceJS^om the middle 
of the rump; thickness, snperdolai measurement, 

seventy square Jnch^r wi^, aVbdt one and a onarter 
pounds. See,that »thiw anicteifm 


is, fiat^along the outer side ; and if it is not really handsome, 
call a poor woman and make it , a present to her for her hun- 
gry ones', ^AUberaBy pay fof another for yourself. Take It 
home yourself, and from that moment let no hand but your 
bwn^ touch itt Even obtrusive eyes should be “kept off;” 
for my plan 6f4cooldng it is hot tp be hackneyed and vulgar- 
ised. Himt up all the pickle-jars, and take from e&ch kind 
of pickle a littte of the vinegar, say a teacupful each of onion, 
caulifiower, cabbage, and French-bean pickle, — ^home-made of 
course, and with plenty of spicy flavours. Lay the steak in 
a deep dish, and pour over it the whole of tlie vinegar. Let 
it lay an hour. Then take a clean frying-pan ; Jhrow iU^hree 
ounces of butter, and pour into it some of the vihegas^from the 
dish, sufiicicnf just ti sUw the steak in the refreshing com- 
pound. Lay the steak in it; lei it stow; turn it as judgipchl 
dictates ; and if you manage it rfglit as to the quantity of 
liquor, it will, when done, be found ipbeddod in a thickcited 
^avy formed of its own jui(^ essences and the dried-up* „ 
pickle. Put the steak into afi>erv hot disli before the fii^, 
and into the pan throw an ounce more bptter, one chopped- ’ 
up clove of garlic, and two tablcspoonMs of ketchup, and a 
spoonful of raw mustard. Fry up the gravy, butter, ketchup, 
&c. in the pan till it boils, and pour it over the 8tes|c ; and 
presto! the whole bouse will bo fragrant with a dish that, 
in the words of puffing traders, “ needs only ono trial,” &c. 
Only one trial, ha, ha ! EridfR^s. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 

HI. — The Makupacturb op Encaustio Tiles, , ^ 



Oun cursory inspection of the raw material being con- 
cluded, we proceeded to Minton’s tile manufactory, where 
are mado those beautiful encaustic tilcS now so generally 
used as tho’ flooring of churches and halls ; in which, though 
cliiofly prized as being ornamental and dry, they afford by 
their exquisite neatness and cleanness a contagious pattern 
of what should bo the condition of the rest of the structure. 
Models of propriety as arc the tiles, it would bo unjust to I 
withhold the same tribute from all Mr. Minton’s workmen, 
who, though wo wore charged with no commission to- pur- 
chaso flooring for church or hall, took as much interest in'* 
showing and explaining all that wo had any right to see 
and know, as if they, and not we, were the sole gainers 
by tho examination. It being tho dinner-hour, tho men 
were not at work; but nevertheless, wherever we wontj , ^ 
some skilled workman was at hand, who, with civility that i 
would have graced a far higher rank, performed, for our " ' 
special inspection, each his own share in tBe manufooture. 

We were taken first into a room where, t^xed to 
was a screw-press, like that used in coining, A-,^^p of 
pulvorisod dry clay lay beside. A portion of this wa®. Swept 
into a mould beneath the screw, and made level with a' 
piece of wood ; and the cover of -the press being.worl^d by 
the hand of tho operator, the screw descended with ia pres- 
sure (if wo remember rightly) of a hundred and fifty hun- 
dredweight, and forced down the clay-dust into the mould ; 
from which it was immediately afterwards raised, by a sim- 
ple contrivance, ho longer in tho form of dust, but a solid 
earthenware tile, requiring only the action of fire to bo fit . 
for use. Some of tho tiles wero plain; others, into which 
various colours were to be hurni in^ and which are therefore 
called encausHCf had a pattern sunk in them. These were ^ ^ 
passed on to other worlcmcii, who poured into portions, of ’ j 
the pattern variously-coloured compositions in a SGm!-flul 4 | 
state : the groundwork of tho whole, for instance, might 
buff, with a blue pattern iirthe centre and a red pattern || 
the angles. The tiles thus filled ate laid aside for a cm tai|r 
number of hours to dry, with tho upper surface 
unsightly. Wlien tho colours are sufficiently set, the 


surface is scraped with a smooth piece of iron pandib^vpm^il|| 
tern roatmears. defined with wonderful sbonmess, and nil 


tern reappears, defined with wonderful sharpness, and 
idl the colours distinct, btit of a dull hue. * ‘ i - 

From this workshop we were taken to an empty 
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huge isone-diaped - ■ 

;i>aildidig'* open at the ‘ 

" top, and having sovei^ | %^3giBfH EgS8^j h | 

, openings below/ In |j T | I 

these the tiles are placed, |j 1 

packed in cases of rude M | 

dreproof earthenware, ^ I 

called saggars (safe- M | 

guards), whichhre piled ^ i 

on eaw&n other until the. ^ B 

oven is filled nearly to g J - W g 
top of the dome. ^ Fire is IL • - 

then applied dx,ternally . 

at the 'openings de- a — 

scribed above, apd the 4^ , 

heat is conducted through fluesTround the inside and under 
the bottom of the oven.* The fire is applied very gradually, 
and is continued for several days ; when it is allowed to 
subside as gradually, and the saggars, with their contents, 
are withdrawn, the cracked or imperfect, tiles destroyed, 

. nnd the rest prepared for the market. 

^ EMBOSSED GLASS. 

8m, — Having perused ^th niuch plcasuro^tho different use- 
ful articles you have introduced in your valuable publication 
under the head of “ Home,” and feeling that any little sug 
gestion which can practically aid in promoting the improves 
ment and comfort of that little world, dear to the hearts of 
all, may he received as an acceptable offering, I venture to 
intrude upon your space with a suggestion for the ornamen- 
tation of window-glass, simple in execution while it is boau- 
. tiful in effect. Most persons know of the existence of what J 
is termed embossed glass ; an article expensive in its manu- 
facture or preparation, and therefore out of the reach of 
^ many ; while the attempts made to imitate it arc in general 
meagre and uninteresting. The usual method of imitating 
groundtglass is by dabbing the surface with putty, or paint- 
ing the glass with a thin coating of white paint. 

This last is the mode employed by the writer for carry- 
ing out his process ; and a few words are necessary to cx- 
‘^plain the proper manner of performing it, which requires 
some little practice. The glass being first well cleaned and 
free from grease, is then covered with a very thin and deli- 
cate coating of white, applied with a short-hair ordinary 
paint-brush, great care being required to have only sufficient 
colour on the tips of the hair to leave the smallest possible 
stain upon the glass. The paint so laid on must not he ap- 
plied by •'a sweeping motion of the brush, but by dabbing 
.the end of it ge^tly and with equal pressure over the siir- 
vA facci. To avoid ttfe colour being too thick in the brush, it is 
'befit ^ rpb most of ji.t out on a piece of board previous to a]>- 
plyinlf jtto the glass ; in fact, if this is done, the brush can 
he read^y replenished by dabbing it on the l^ord instead of 
* 41ppl^ every time into the paint. 

, If and att^htion are paid to the manner of applying 
- tWa* ceit Of paint, a uniform shade is given, bearing the 
closest jresemblapco to ground-glass. While the paint is 
^ sharp-poinlod piece of wood ; and where lines are 
required ^tOjbe drawn, a rule should be employed to draw 
them The^ointed stick will remove the wet paint, 

leaving iihe^glafs clear; but the stick must bo carefully 
' wiped .|>revioufi|, to bommenoing a second line, as, if not, the 
. markieqfipred.^^ill be smeared ;*and it is difficult to clear it, 
unless^f Arat^;n : $lear th^ first instance. With the same 

fdeqa of ii^lbhiament and patterns may he drawn ; 
hut' in kime'hwp^^it is well to provide several sticks of 
# . . dlftl^ent at the end for drawing 

with (as shown W figs. 1, 2, 8), and these 
wider bhbs ihcmla^ cui with flat ends 
Ifl^ the e^ pf a 

Thq adyanta^ of these over the sharp 
id);' the yeifioVal of a hroabb surfhoe 
gi'eat m requir^wjieoe 


of colopr^^ 



^ ‘ — to 

II greatly 

H IJ ' assist I bat this must 

II T ii be continually changed 
I f ' 1 ' dmring the coarse of the 

' I v i ! * as Immediately it 

I A i i becomes charged with 

I i it is , no longer 

I S of use. ... 'V^on your 

I K '^ork is completed, care 

I tl H ho' taken to pro- 

I #^1111 ‘ ^ tect the glass from being 

jl touched or damaged, 

1 -I" i. J | as it will speedily dry, 

. and then it will be use- 

less to attempt its restoration. The window to bd orna- 
mented should bo painted on the inside ; and if the paint 'is 
properly mixed, will, when dry, bear any amount ^ wash- 
ing, provided no soap or alkali is employed, a spon^ with 
some lukewarm water being all that is necessary. Of the 
durability of this kind of work the writer has had ample 
experience, having decorated the windows of his own studio 
in this maimer, which remained unchanged for flftoon years. 
It is admirably adapted for windows near the street, or 
facing a disagreeable view ; and is preferable to every other 
kind of blind, inasmuch as it admits the same amount of 
light as ground-glass, and may be made most elegant in ap- 
pearance. It is well calculated for staircase-windows, hall- 
doors, and inner glass-doors ; and has this great advantage, 
that if the occupant of tlio house have ingenuity, taste, and 
perseverance onoiigli to try the experiment of doing it him- 
self, the cost is insignificant, and the pleasure wiU bo en- 
banced by its being the result of his own labour. The best 
vehicle for painting the glass with is very pure white-lead, 
or flake-white, such as is j^repared by the artists’ colourmen, 
and sold by them in collapsible tubes ; and this should bo 
mixed with very pale drying-oil diluted with pure spirits 
of turpentine. ^ 

The writer has employed with great success diluted copal 
varnish, which has the advantage of greater durability ; but 
it requires considerable management, and dries so rapidly, 
that in the hands of an inexperienced person its use would 
be more difficult. Annexed are some designs for the deco- 
ration of the glass. That at the head of the page is suitable 
for a blind, when done on the three lower panes of a win- 
dow ; hero is a design for a separate pane. Combinations of 

such designs will of course 

readily suggest them- 

selves for a staircase, or u )} * 

any other window requir- W 

ing to be covered entirely, 

If difficulty in draw- If 

ing the patterns on the |\ \ I 

glass at onco, without 

something to guide the ^ 

hand, be feared, take a 

piece of paper cut to the 

exact size of the pane of ^ }L 

glass, and on that care- cOjf 

fiilly draw the design to Y 

bo executed ; then with a u \ 

fine needle or pin prick 
bolo« in all the linos of 

You must also prepare I.— 

a little yoiy finely-powdered dry colour (bliia is the best), 
and tie it up in a fine piece of muslin ; and having {Prepared 
your glm with the coat of paint, place the paper-pattem 
against it, holding it so as to avoid any pressute upon the 
glass, lest it should remove the surface ; then gently dab 
with the powder-colour in the muslin over the lines of the 
pattern, and enough colour will pass through to malm it 
suffioiently distinct for drawing with the point. 

% am, dso, * AxraA. • 
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“aIjONTRAST.' 

Bt a. SOLOMON. 


At low-wator, on tho long low coast of Artrois, with its 
dwarf carth-cliffs, a party of English visitors aro attending 
upon a young invalid lady, who has been sketching from 
her wheel-chair. Two of the Boulonnais fishing-people, — ^in 
that costume which so astonishes fresh English tourists, — 
having encountered tho party, aro scrutinising theih with a 
want of ta(^t which is not very French. The commiserating 
kindness of the girl’s regard is some sort of compensation for 
this: she is evidently making a comparison lietwcen her 
own robust figure and the delicate one of tho invalid before 
her, not without admiration of tlio hatter’s surprising ac- 
complishment of drawing ; to the flattering result of which 
she is obviously aided by the whispered remarks of Iier com- 
panion, who is leaning upon the rollod-up shrimp-net. There 
is indeed a contrast between tho bronzed healtliiness of the 
one and the delicate pallor of the other — ojjposite results of 
such opposed courses of life. The la<ly’s husband leans upon 
the chair paying his afiectionate coniplimeiit to her skill, 
and is himsedf robust (uiougli to bo a fitter niaio for tho fish- 
girl than for the frail being upon whom he is attending. The 
observer will notice ibat the paintin*, with a sort of sarcasm, 
lias giviui the palm, not only of healthiness and vigour, hut 
of rcval b(*auty and nobleiie.ss offcal urcs, to the natural wo- 
man; her face is actually more refined aiul grander than 
that of the oilier, whose artificial life has not oijly w'cakened 
her liealth, hut in some measure degraded the clear tone 
of her features. Her mother staiid.s behind, with eyeglass 
in hand, entertaining Home .sort of indignation at the iii- 
tniders, who.su remarks arc not of that order with which a 
genninu mamma could thoroughly sympathi.so-. ' She has not 
escaped the contagion of French fashions in the dre.s.sing of 
her hair ; ■which effect, however, the painter, with great judg- 
ment, bus confined to herself, and not shown as extended to 
lier daugliters: for we presume that the girl reading is sister 
to the sketclicr. She, too, .shows the vitiating effect of mod- 
ern dres.s, as well as of eustouis, by th<^ rigid way in which 
she holds her most artificial of bodies ; lier face also, though 
jiretticr than that of her sister, ha.s the same chai'actci'istics 
of the hothou.se about it, Tlie children arc prettily grouped; 
though wc might have wislusd that tho head of the one lyho 
is playing with tho crab had not been quite so large. 

Tbe picture itself requires brilliancy of colour and ef iir- 
nc.ss of tone, — qualities which Solomon i.s somewhat deficient 
in. The regard whicli an artist has for his work is always 
shown by the way in which he pay.s attention to little things. 
In relation toxins, wc cannot but remark, that the handle 
of tho wheel-chair could never he reached by tho rider, 
being far too short. Observe how scant of spokes the 
wheels themselves are. The dog’s action is ordinary and 
commonplace ; and wc should have liked the character of 
sex to have been more strongly marked in the farthest of 
the fishing- people. The motive of the picture is so un- 
usually good for its class, that more serious faults might he 
pardoned in a less accomplished ptiinter than A. Solomon. 


THE FIRE-EATERS. 

13v BESSIE K. PAKKES. 


It was a wet and windy night when we started off on out 
expedition to ^ec tho celebrated ceremony of fire-eating, 
which, with a few other amiable diversions of an equally 
salubrious nature, aro practised by tho tribe of the Bon 
Aissa at Algiers. We took P— with us as protector-in-chief, 
—-large and burly enough to put to flight Arab garotters, — 
and toiled tip tho endless zigzags of the road leading, on the 
outside of tho town-wall, to tho Casbah, or ancient palace 
of .the Deys, a huge pile now converted into barracks, an 
armoury, &c. Here lived Hussein, the last dey, for fifteen 
years, scarcely daring to put his head out of his windows for 


fear of his janizaries ; and various black memories connected 
with the fortress singularly increase its mysterious attraction 
upon a bleak stormy night. Ali Ben Ali, our handsome 
Moor, who sits to C — for a model, had promised to meet us 
. at the Porte Neuve, and conduct us to the house where tho 
fire-eaters were to assemble. So wo picked our way with 
difficulty over the rough ground below the Avail of the cas- 
.bah, traversed by little streams SAvollen by tho heavy 
showers of this unprecedented wet Avinter, and groped up to 
the arch of the Forte Ncua^c, which looks at least flOO years 
old, and fitted to conceal amidst its vast black recesses any 
number of Algerine pirates on shore for a holiday. .. 

Wo three Eurojicans stood motionless in the shadow, 
calling out “ Ali Bon Ali I” til! tho old stones rang ; but no 
ansAver came, he Ava.s not tliere. We then Avent through 
into tlic street. A street in the old town of Algiers means • 
a steep, narrow, winding passage, often breaking oft’ into 
step.s, often innning under tho projecting upper stories of 
tlio massive Avliito liouses in a tortuous tunnel. On a Aviiidy 
night, when the moaning breezes rinsh in and out of these 
so-called streets, crying like tho pitiful plaining voices of all 
the poor prisoners enchained or put to death in Algiers, tho 
place is really awful; and the lamps, suspended by chains, in 
the old French fiishion, at fifty and a hundred feet distance i 
from each other, do but add to the gloom ; for as they SAving ' 
in the Avind they reveal the blackness of tho holes and arch- 
Avays, and the huge shadows of the houses swing one acro.s.s 
the other like some terrific natural phenomenon, the pre- 
cur.sor of an earthquake. “Ali Ben Ali!” avc shouted in 
A'ain ; hut the cry brought out a Frenclnvoman Avith a 
candle in her hand, at tho head of a flight of st(5p^, Avho 
eyed us sinspiciously when avc asked her if she could tell us 
in what house th^ ceremony of the Jfdrh (pronounced adra) 
was to ho hold. “ No,” quoth she; “but Ai’abs live in all 
the housc.s round about here;” Avhicli information certainly 
did not add to our cheerful sense of civilised jnotection. 

Up and down a foAv of tho near streets avc wandered, 
afraid of going fai' lest we should lose our Avay and find no. 
exit till iiiorning, — a misery almo.st as possible in Old Algiers 
as it would be in the eataeoiubs ; and doubly tantalised by 
faiicving cA’^cry now and then that avo heard fitful strains of 
Avild native music, or wilder drumming, borne upon tho air, 
hut in Avhat exact direction avc could not toll. At length I 
perceived a Avhite figure stealing up one of the dark tunnels, ' 
at the fivr end of which faintly glimmered a lamp ; and closing 
into phalanx with my two companions, I ejaculated, “ Ildrk^ 
hdrh f “ Oui, oui,” replied the white gliost ; and signing 
us to fallow, he preceded us down the aforesaid tunnel to tho 
low arched door, which led, so far as any external indication 
could show us, into the he.art of the solid rock; for it* is the 
gi'eat peculiarity of the Moorish houses that they are win- 
doAvless on the outside (an occasiotial loophole of tho small- 
est dimensions excepted), being lighted from the interior 
court Avhich is to be found in every mansion. Usliered, not 
without internal tremblings as to tho bond fide mission of 
I our guifle, through the little archwa}’’, we found ourselves in 
I a small passage leading into a square court open to tbe stars, 

I whicli had by this time begun to sboAv their cheerful faces'^. 

I Herein Avere at least thirty Arabs, seated cross legged, or 
standing about the court, the ai’cadc surrounding it, or the 
rooms to the side, of which the thick carved folding doors 
stood open. I noticed that AvliencA^er they cro.sscd the court 
they pulled off their slippers and walked barefoot, giving one 
the idea that for tho nonce its marble pavement was conse- 
crated. 

Wc wore accoiniiiodatcd with a bench under tho arcade ; 
and as it is never really cold at Algiers out of tho wind,— * 
^which is an abominable breeze bloAving from tho Atlas 
mountains to the south,— I was not at all uncomfortable, ^ 
and began to watch tiio strange scene before me, illumine^ 
by one tall candle, which brought out the light^and shadoir . 
of tho court and its eight pillars into the strongest rslW; 
tinting tho wild swarthy faces of a group squatting" itt its 
immediate neighbourhood, ono of whom was a negro, pre- - 
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paring liis huge tambour for the beginning of operations. 
They took uncommonly little notice of our i)rescncc, and 
talked and laughed and passed in and out for about half-an< 
hour ; while those who were to perform on the great round 
tambours dried them over a brazier full of charcoal, that 
they might give out their fullest tone. Our faithless Ali 
Bell Ali was there, — the only Moor among them, — pattering 
about the court with his naked feet ; also the sheik of the 
tribe, — a venerable old figure, exactly like Michael Angelo’s 
Jeremiah. Among the Arabs, sonic were very handsome, 
and had faces full of spirit and vivacity ; others had high 
foreheads and hooked noses, which in linglaud would have 
denoted much intellectual endowment ; several more were 
very young — boys of fifteen or sixteen. 

When they wore fully assembled, and all their prepara- 
tions complete, the drummers seated themselves under the 
arcade to our right, backed by a lighted room coiitaining- 
Arab spectators, and with the charcoal-brazier in front of 
them, struck up the devil’s own tattoo; if, as I have always 
understood, there be such a melody upon the musical cata- 
logue of the world. The final hurst of thunder as each in 
succession took up his instrument really partook of the sub- 
liino ; and our friend the negro worked away with indefii- 
tigablc energy, as if ho felt himself conductor of the hand 
to his Infernal Majesty. When this had gone on at least 
twenty minutes, so’that the hubbub, at first startling to our 
surjirised senses, had in some sort softened by habit into a 
background for any thing which might supervene, we ■were 
thrilled by hearing a loud human yelp, like no sound by 
civilised ears classified, and by seeing a youth, apparently 
hi a condition of demoniacal possession, leap out from among 
the group under the arcade, and take np his position in the 
court immediately in front of the druiiltners, who set to 
work with redoubled energy at this proof of the success of 
their musical endeavours ; while the youth h(igan to roll his 
head violently, moving it from the upper vertebrai of the 
back, so that his neck seemed as a thick cord by which to 
swing the scat of his soul. Such a loose and rapid motion, 
backwards and forwards and round and round,” 1 did not 
think a human head, attached to its trunk, capable of per- 
forming. It made mo sick and dizzy to watch him ; a sen- 
sation which did not lessen when the motion gi-adually ex- 
tended to his whole body, which swayed as if made of the 
warmest gutta-i)ereha, or as if every joint were si^parately 
tied on with loose ribbons. At this astounding exercise ho 
actually continued a full quarter of an hour, moving in time 
to the music, and increasing his velocity when it increased 
in speed. To see his features was as impossible as to dis- ' 
cerii the spokes of a carriage-wheel in rapid motion. lie 
suddenly stopped, and began raging about the court, 
shrieking out in Arabic that he wanted “ Fire, fire !” This 
strange demand was no sooner made than another Arab ran 
forward, bringing him a red-hot fire-shovel, glaring and 
sparkling with heat. The geutleinau of the contortions took 
it by the handle ; and then eyeing it ■w'itli extreme satisfac- 
tion, deliberately licked the fiery shovel two or three times 
on its broad flat side; he then struck it heavily ■with the 
palm of his hand, howling vehemently at the same time ; 
after which he gave it back to tlie attendant, and went 
raging about inquest of more food. His desire was gratified; 
for the magnificent old bearded sheik, seated on a bench un- 
der the arcade opposite to our own, held out to him a huge 
loaf of the thorny cactus, the size and shape of a largo bat- 
tledore, at least half-an-inch thick, and covered with strong 
prickly spines. Our friend crouched down before the sheik, 
and stretching out his mouth like a donkey intent upon a 
* thistle, grasped with his teeth huge mouthfuls of this delect- 
able food, howling all the time, not with pain or disgust, 
hut ♦vith a queer sort of ceremonial satisfaction ; the sheik 
meanwhile wearing a grim smile at the heroic piety of his 
follower. After which the latter got up, and walked pen- 
sively about the court with downdast eyes, while the drum- 
ming continued with indefatigable energy. Whether it had 
gone on all the. time, I am really unable to say. 


In a continuous roar, noise becomes at last no noise at 
all; the fatigued ear accustoms itself to the new medium,* 
and the whole attention is fixed on some more exciting point. 
(N.B. It is on this principle, applied to sight, that I under- 
stand the huge new clock at Westminster is to be faced with 
figures traced in points, as being visible at a greater dis- 
tance than continuous lines.) Presently another Arab started 
up, and the same cereriionies were gone through, with this 
dilfercncc, that the latter had long hair, which was un- 
bound for him as soon as the fit came on, and flew wildly^ 
about, greatly adding to the singularity of his appearance. 
The first Arab soon joined him; and linking their arms to- 
gether, they rolled in unison, breaking off ever and anon 
into crazy dancing, backwards and forwards — a sort of de- 
sert polka. Two red-hot shovels were then called for, licked, 
and struck ; then kneeling, with their arms across each 
other’s shoulders, they placed themselves before the sheik, 
and together munched the cactus-leaf ; after which they 
were joined by a third, who introduced a new element in 
the shape of a long green snake with a forked tongue, which 
he placed upon the floor, and played with, in dangerous prox- 
imity to our toes, which we tucked up instantly on to our 
bench. Then wreathing it round his neck and arms, he 
joined his companions iii dancing vehemently as before; and 
as he happened to be next me, the wild motion occasion- 
ally brought the head of the reptile very near ; he shook 
his forked tongue at me in a way that, as I was neither a 
siiake-chanuer nor a good Mahometan, was, to say the least 
of it, highly suggestive and unpleasant. Presently, how- 
ever, they seemed to have had enough of it, or might have 
feared that snaky’s temper was getting irritated and his 
digestion upset by the unwonted motion ; for they unwound 
him, and put him up to bed in a wooden box with a slidirig 
lid, where I have not the least doubt that he lay and rumi- 
nated upon whether or no the fair-skinned Frank and dog 
of a Christian would not have proved very good to cat. In 
this interlude we had three cups of very good coffee handed 
to us; of which refreshment we were quietly partaking, when 
we were thrilled with horror at seeing the second of the 
three Arabs transfix himself with a long iron skewer, passed 
through his cheek and out at his mouth. After which ho 
very quietly worked a second through the other cheek, so 
that they crossed between his lips and stuck out like whis- 
kers ; then catching up a quantity of loose skin and flesh in 
front of his own throat, he stuck that also right through 
with a third skewer, and raged about the court howling ; 
while a tambour turned upside down was handed to all pre- 
sent for a collection of coppers. By this time wo luid had 
enough of it ; so dropping some money into the tambour, wo 
made our salaam to the sheik, and sallied fdl'th again into 
the quiet streets. It was now about ten o’clock; and groping 
our way again out of the Porto Ncuve, we reached homo 
without any misadventure. 

AVc will add to this veritable recital of what wo saw 
with our own eyes in 1857 a few paragraphs from a French 
book of travels. 

Charles Marcolto de Luivieres says, in his Deitx Am en 
Afrique, p. 43 : “ One evfming, Imving filled our pockets 
with cigars, we went to sec the Hdrh (pronounce it adta)^ 
or fire-eaters. These arc a Mahometan sect, who unite at 
certain seasons of the yeai* to celebrate, after their fashion, 
a fete which seems to derive a remote origin from Chris- 
tianity, since these individuals also call themselves Beni 
Ama, which means to say, ‘ sons of Jesus/ It is said, that 
Aissa, bo ingin the desert with his disciples, and these com- 
plaining and murmuring at having nothing to eat, Ifo said 
to them, * Why do you murmur? Have faith, and you will 
have what you desire also. Eat stones, insects, even fire ; 
and if you have faith, this fire, these insects, these stones, will 
change into nourisliment for your need.* It is this miracle 
which the Beni Aissa celebrate at the present day.’* 

I have only to add the result of a few questions which 
I asked of Dr. Bodichon, a medical man long resident at 
Algiers, concerning the moral and physical effects of the 
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HdTh. Ho told me that tho soot is strictly Mahometan ; ] 
the Aissa mentioned by Do Luivieres not being intended for 
%ur Saviour, but for a prophet of the desert, and a true fob 
lower of Mahomet. That the state of violent excitement into 
which they are worked by the music and their own fanati- 
cism prevents their suffering at the time from tho effects of 
what they do ; of which, however, the fire-eating part is but 
a trick, as it is easy to lick red-hot iron by covering the 
tongue with saliva in a sufficiently quick and dexterous 
mariner ; but that they are constantly ill a week after from 
the effects of their other experiments ; and that tho sheik will 
not permit any who are not robust in lioalth to go through 
them, and turns back the delicate aspirants by putting his 
hand upon their heads when they leap out of the circle. 


PltOaHESS OF SCIENCE. 

Amonost the most ciirioiis, and certainly the most useful, 
facts of scientific information we have to lay before our 
readers this month is, tho annoupcoment recently commu- 
nicated by Dr. Stenliousc, of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
tliat a cheap substitute has been found for animal charcoal ; 
a substance so extensively used as a dccoloriscr, or bleaching 
agent, not only in the laboratory, but in various branches 
of manufacture. Granulated or rough animal charcoal, em- 
ployed in the manufacturo of sugar, of tartaric acid, and 
several other branches of technical chemistry, scarcely con- 
tains 10 per cent of real charcoal, and nevertheless costs 
some twelve or fourteen pounds per ton. The cost of pure 
animal charcoal, tho substance employed in chemical lai)ora- 
tories, is at least fifteen limes greater. 'J’ho desideratum 
of supplying an .efficient substitute has therefore Igng been 
felt. Thu general principle devised by Dr. Stenhouso is 
this : he prepares sulphate of alumina by digesting pipe- 
clay with oil of vitriol, and either evaporates it to dryness 
and mixes the result with finely-powdered vegetable char- 
coal, or mingles the fluid with tho charc(»al. In either case 
tho mixture is burned* for the purpose of driving off .sul- 
phuric acid, and leaving a mixtiU’e of charcoal with alumina. 
Dr. Stenhouso finds that 7^ per cent of alumina affords the 
best result. Charcoal thus prepared is fully equal to bone- i 
black for most purposes to which the latter is applied in tho I 
arts. We are curious to he informed on one point which 
Dr. Stenhouso does not touch upon. Can he render his I 
artificial decolorising charcoal, in the granular form, capable 
of being used as a filtering mass, as charcoal is employed in 
tho sugar manufacturo ? It may be well here to call atten- 
tion to the fact, that though auimal charcoal has long been 
considered the decolorising body par excellence^ nevertheless 
vegetable charcoal was the first form of carbon employed 
for that purpose. The property was first discovered' by 
Lowitz towards the latter part of tho last century. Not 
until 1811 was it that tho superior decolorising power of 
vegetable charcoal was discovered by Professor Figuier, of 
Montpellier. Tho rationale of the decolorising property re- 
mained unknown until 1822, when MM. Bussy Payen and 
Desfossos proved that the origin of tho charcoal was imma- 
terial, and that its decolorising effect was purely referable 
to tho degree of its comminution. Tho efficacy of the new 
treatment devised by Dr, Stenhouse, therefore, depends on 
the alumina effecting a separation between tho particles of 
charcoal employed. Dr. Stenhouse arrives at the conclusion 
that the artificml substance may be advantageously em- 
ployed for the decolorising of any liquid which does not 
cont^n sulphuric acid; which latter would of course dissolve 
out f portion of alumina. 

The pmceding discovery, involving the employment of 
alumina, is sugg^estive of aluminium, that curious metal 
which is still under investigation by M. St. Clair Devillo 
(the philosopher who first brought it to light en masse) and 
many others, M. Martin is conspicuous amongst the latter. 
He has recently sent in a memoir on aluminium to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, making known tho leading ohemical 


properties of that metal. When strongly heated, aluminium, 
it would appear, oxidises superficially. The crust of oxide 
does not penetrate to any great depth ; but it is sufficient 
to .remove aluminium from the companionship of noble 
metals, amongst which chemists were inclined, somewhat 
prematurely, as it would seem, to register it. Notwith- 
standing that aluminium does not support its original pre- 
tensions, it is still a very useful metal. Our readers will 
therefore learn with pleasure that various facilities of manu- 
facturing it have been introduced, and that its price may bo 
expected to fall considerably. 

The Belgian agriculturists arc dn the qm vive respecting 
tho discovery of enormous deposits of mineral phosphate of 
lime in the Ardenm^s ; a substance which they somewhat 
prematurely, wc fear, imagine will render them independent 
of bone superphosphate, if not of guano. Wo fear they are 
to be disappointed in this matter. In England there are 
also deposits of mineral phosphate of lime ; but otir attempts 
to employ the substance as a manure have been almost un- 
availing. It dbes not seem capable of assimilation by ve- 
getables. 

A very interesting paper has been read before the mem- 
bers of the Society of Arts by Mr. John Anderson, on the 
application of machinery in the war department. The au- 
thor of the memoir, although shackled by official reticence, 
presents a suggestive glance at the mysteries of destruc- 
tion enacted in onr large military arsenal. Some time ago, 
Mr. Hale, tin', discoverer of tho war-rocket without a stick, 
adopted the force of hydrostatic pressure for charging his 
rockets, instead of tho process of monkey-ramming previ- 
ously followed. It appears that hydrostatic pressure is now 
to ho exclusively applied, not only in tho construction of 
his own rockets, .but those on the principle of Congreve as 
well. The oi)eration of loam-casting for brass-cannon, as 
universally followed on tho Continent, and until lately by 
ourselves, is now discontinued at Woolwich, and sand-casting 
adopted instead. When the Minie principle was first adopted 
in England, fears were entertained that tlic complexity of 
the bullet would interfere with tho process of rapid manu- 
facture. These fears are dissipated, as it now would seem, 
the Minie-biillet machinery now in operation at Woolwich 
being capable of turning out no less than 500 bullets per 
minute, or more than a quarter of a million daily. Tho 
manufacture of firearms and firearm-projectiles is now as- 
suming a vei^' interesting phase. On the one hand, attempts 
are being made to incretiso the calibre of cannon to a size 
unprecedentedly large ; whilst on tho other, the range of or- 
dinary firearms is being extended to a marvellous distance 
by mere alteration of the form of the projectile. It would 
appear that non-military people expect too much from 
increase of tho calibre of firearms, and underrate the value 
of increasing the range of cannon and small arms now in 
existence by modifying tlio construction of projectiles. Even 
the monster wroughl-iron gun, of which tho British Goverii- 
ment has recently become possessed, lends but feeble sup- 
port to the arguTnent in favour of monster cannon. It is 
not considered safe to charge that piece of ordnance with a 
quantity of powder greater than one-sixth tho weight of tho 
ball ; whereas tho full charge of a long thirty-two-pouiider 
is one-third tho weight of its projectile. A very interesting 
report has recently been made to tho American Government 
I by Mr. Daniel Treadwell, on the practicability of construct- 
I ing cannon of great calibre, capable of enduring long-con- 
I tinned use under full charges. This gentleman begins by 
s assunjiu^ the capacity of bronze to withstand pressure to bo 
equivalent to 30,000]bs on tho square inch, and of tho best 
sorts of cast iron, at 20,0001bs. He then goes on to express 
his belief that, so far as those materials are concerned, he 
conceives the limits of calibre to he nearly attained. Wrought- 
iron he looks upon as altogether an exceptional material. 
Not only is it too expensive for general use, but it is dif- 
ficult to manufacture, difficult to be welded in large masses 
without flaws, and injuriously soft. Mr. Treadwell points 
to tho fact well known to mechanicians, and demonstrable 
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mathematically, that beyond a certain thiclcncss no consider- using a portion of the same bath purposely kept free from 
able amount of strength is imparted by increasing the weight the organic addition. In a second instance, there was a pe-^ 
of a cast cannon; and he suggests the following most inge- culiar iridescence of the film. In a third case, an intensified 
uioiis plan for manufacturing ordnance of gigantic calibre transparency of the developed imago, with a dark solarisa- 
capablc of withstanding full charges of pdwder. Mr. Tread- tiou of tlic high lights when looked down upon. In a fourth, 
well considers the softness of wrought-iron to be a fatal ob- great intensity of the blacks, with a loss of sensitiveness, and 
joctiou to the general use of that material for ordnance, oven no gradation of tone. In a fifth, universal fogging. Some 
I thougli the present difiiculties of manufacture were removed, operators have suggested the filtration of iiitrate-baths 
He proposes that the internal cannon, as we may denominate through kaolin when they have beeonio thus inelHcient, 
it, should bo made of cast-iron, and reinforced externall}’’ by The process has not proved very successful. Far better, 
a system of wrought-iron rings, in the following maniior. according to Mr. Hardwi(;k, is it to remove the bath alto- 
Faucy the outside of tlui cast-iron eyliiulcr to ho accurately gether, and extract the silver wliieh it cemtains. Perhaps 
turned, and indcjitcd with a screw-thread, upon which a .sori'es wo may here do a service to the non-chemieal hcliographist 
of external wrought-iroji rings or mils are to ho screwed, in stating that silver can bo extracted readily from nitrate 
and tliesc last reinforced by similar scrcAV-rings, or eylin- by adding common salt until no more white preci])itate 
ders, and the reinforccuneiit continued until the thickness (chloride of silver) is thrown down, washing the chloride 
necessary to withstand the explosion of a full charge of jMnv- well, adding a little hydrochloric acid, and agitating the 
der is attained; then -sve slull have apart of the idea of mixture of acidulated cliloridc with some fragments of zinc, 
the American engineer. The main point of his proposition, The reduced and pulvcrulont .silver should next ho thoroughly 
however, is this : each layer of v^rougkt-iroft cylhniers is to washed, and fused with a little nitre. 

he screwed on whilst expanded hy heat, so that tiieir ultimate Mr. 8ims has also copunuiiicated to the Pliotographic 
agency will be a continued and enormous ])ressure on the Society some remarks on the engi'nving of photographic de- 
cciitral cast-iron cylinder. In lliis way, it is as.suimid tliat lineations by hydrofluoric acid. Great attention must ho 
ordnance of mixed coinpositiou can be made, jjosscssing all given to tip; ])re.paration of the collodion employed in this 
the hardness of cast-iron where hardness is neci'ssary {i.e. process. It must be tliin, having as ‘much alcohol in it as 
along the boro) and all the restraining toughness of wrought- it will bear; etlier only b(;ing added when it Ix'comes too 
iron. Whilst the Americans and our own lioine-authorities gelatinous. It must he iodised hy s»)liition of oxide of silver 
are (uuleavouring to inercase the; resources of warfare, in tlii.s dissolved in excess of iodide of potassium. ]\Tuch attcnticui 
direction, Colonel Jacob is reducing to practice the idea long must be g'iven to the selection of a proper kind of glass, 
since mooted hy Captain Norton, ofmaking an e.nicicnt rifle- Not ordy must it he free from spexdts and slriLe, hut n;gai(l 
shell. Artillery and rifle practice, arc now being so rapidly must ho had to its cliemical composition. Afiei* Tunny trials, 
pressed forward in para.llel and emulative channels of de- it would .seem that Hritish i)lale'glass is ])ref('ral)le to all 
velopment, that tJaeli by turn threatens to su])])lant the other varieties ; and (saeli jdate of glass shoukl he cleansed 
other in many applications for which each has been cxclu- jTreviously to use witli sulidiuric acid and water. The hath 
sively applied. should he made of thirty grains of nitrate of silver dissolved 

The daily increasiiigsunliglit of the iiow yoar lias socmed in six oanco.s of water, (ireat care must be taken in the de- 
to exercise a s,ympathetic power on dagu(;rreotypist.s, calo- velojiing proces.s, the camera being timed to a nicety. Siil- 
tyiusts, and other holiographie pliilosopher.s ; much having phute of iron is used for developing the picture, and hydrosul- 
heen recently accomplislied in the way of improving the phato of .soda a.s the fixing malerial. l^N'cry particle of iodide 
lieliographie art. In the beginning oflast inonth (danuary), of silver must bo scrupulously removed by abundatiee of 
Mr. Hardwick communicated to the Pliotographic Society ammonia and water. Finally, the jilate must he dried with 
some important remarks on iinpuritio.s contained in commer- equal caro to that ncees.stu*}' in conducting the diiguerrco- 
cial nitrate of silver, unfitting it for photograjiliic purposes; typo process. 

also on Rorno ehangos to wliieh nitrate-baths are subject, Mr. Babbage RUggests whether photogi’aph(*rs would not 
and tlxS best manner of dealing with them. These disco- derive advantage from thc.investigation of tlio laws which 
verics were made whilst endeavouring to improve the manu- regulate tin; darkness of coloured objects, especially of un 
facture of collodion; in the course of which certain anoma- changcalJe colours, a.s those of porcelain ; and AT. Hespretz 
Ions results were obtained when ojierating with commercial presents a communication to the French Academy of Sciences 
nitrate of silver. Air. Hcinnah, in his last edition of the col- on the preparation of a dry collodion whicli will receive 
lodion process, called attention to those anomalies, but was images after many days, weeks, or cvem months, 
unable to explain them. He liowcv(;r avrivi‘d at the conclu- In idiysicul science, AT. do Scnariuont has been pcrforni- 
siou that ilu; pictorial def<;cts admitted of remedy by the use ing some curious experiment.s to determine the laws of re- 
of ammonia and acetic acid. Air, llardwmk attributes the pe- fraugibility of light when ivan.siriittod through water. In 
culiarities in question to the (>eca.sional existence of organic employing a now difTcrential refractor, which ho substituted 
impuriti<«? in erystallised nitrate of silver, lm])uritics of for that of Arago, and which has the great advantage of 
this kind arc evidently capable of being destroyed by fusion ; separating the rays much furthei* from each other than can 
but fused nitrate of silver is attended witli its own objee- bo accomplished by that instrument, he caused two ra3^s of 
tions. Firstly, it is liable to adulteration ; secondly, if the light — one transmitted through air, the other through wat(’r 
fusing temperature bo raised too high, or if it ho too pro- — to interfere mutually. The water, during the experiment, 
longed, a portion of the nitrate is decomposed, and lower was progressively cooh^d until it fell h(;l()W the freezing- 
nitrogon-aoids of .silver result. It i.s better, therefore, to re- point; and the experimenter, by noticing the phases ofintcr- 
crystalliso tho fused nitrate carefully. Collaterally, Mr. ference, determined that the refrangibility of the water went 
Hardwick was led to investigate 'whether the gradual de- on increasing in direct ratio with the cold applied; that 
tcrioration of nitrate-baths was not attribiitaVde to their bo- there was no cori*elation of maximum refraction with maxi- 
coming contaminated with organic matter, and ho arrived mum d' usity. At the moment of solidification, the refractive 
at the affirmative oonoliision. Most operators by the collo- power suddenly decreastrd ; presenting a phcnomciiQjj re- 
d ion proc.e.ss have noticed that nitrate-baths, after having quiriug further study to determine its law. 
remained a variable time in use, yield very bad results. Air. AI. Andres I'ocy, ah-eady so well known as an astrono- 
HeHwick was led to develop collodion pictures with baths mer and n)etcorologi.‘rt, has been following up his previous 
which had been purposely contaminated with known kinds investigations relative to shooting-stars and luminous mc- 
of organic matter, in known quantities. Tho results were teors. According to him, there were observed in England, 
highl y interesting. In the case of one organic body, he says, from 1841 to 1855, no less than 1065 of these meteoric phe- 
the plates immediately became covered with transparent nomena. Amongst them the colour of326'fyas pure blue; 
markings, although nothing of the kind was noticed when of 46 bluish; of 11 pale T6ue ; 2 were blue inclining to red ; 
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and 1 gre'enish-blue ; giving a total of 880 meteots in which 
n blue prodominated. Tho numbof of yellow meteors was 151 ; 
of yellowish, 18 ; total, 169. The red meteors were 129 ; red- 
dish, 48 ; total, 177. It consequently appears that tho num- 
ber of blue meteors is more than double tho number of those 
coloured yellow or red. White or whitish meteors are repre- 
sented by 195 cases; orange-coloured, by 111. Meteor.s, 
the colours of which are composed of tints belonging to tho 
lower part of the spectrum betw(!cn green and orange, arc 
465 ; whilst those comprehended in the limits between green 
and violet arc otily 401. M. I*ocy, we arc glad to find, is ap- 
pointed to the ofiicG of director of tho observatorj^ about to 
be established’ at Cuba. 

Amongst tlic novelties in entomological science of great 
importance, arc the facts contained in a pa[)er sent by M. 
Guerin Mcnncvillc to the Paris Acadein^^ orSeicmce.s, on the 
eanscs which have led to a deterioration of tho silkworm 
in France contemporaneously with the outbreak of the 
disease of potatoes and vines. French silkworms began to 
languisli, and the det<Tioraf ion has eontinued to progniss. 
M. M<‘nneville attributes the malady to the same atmo- 
spheric condition.s — whatever tlic.so may be — from wliich 
potatoes and vines have siiflcrcd so nyieh. He belicives 
that a succession of mild winters furnish the immodiate 
exjilanation of the di.sease, by causing the eggs to assume a 
})reniature vitality ; and reeommends that not only sboidd 
the eggs be those of careful ly-selecte.d worms, but that they 
should be stmt out of Franraj intt) some mintli coUler country 
daring the winter, and that a fresh race of worms should he 
imported. 

Amongst foreign inventions having a domestic interest, 
W’C must not forgot to echo the ])raises of our Fnmch neigh- 
bours in favour of the vontihiting sm(.)kcl<\ss open fireplace of 
IM, Foret Chainhor. Without diagr.ains and a long description, 
wo could not convey an accurate idea of this fireplace. Per- 
haps we may find space for a. fiiDcr deseriptioii hereafter. 

In physiological and niCdiiMl science there is a great 
deal of new informalio]i ; some of it good, wo lio])«‘; but still 
more of it extraordinary, we. f(;a.r, without being good. In the 
latter category we include a new project, gravedy s<*t forth 
in the Gazelle. Mallcale hy JM. I’apilhmd, uii IIk^ pn'vciition 
of yellow fe.vcr by inoculation. .It appears from the memoir 
of JNI. Pa])illaiid, that some eon.sidera.ble thne ago Dr. (wuil- 
launic do Humbold toslilied to the existence, in tkmtral 
America, of a little reptile of undetermined species, which 
frequently bites p(‘oj)le in the feet. The Idle i.-- exceedingly 
dangerous; but j>erKOM.s bitten are in future prote.eted against 
the infection of yellow fever. The iiiidilutcd poison of the 
little rojitilo being too dangerous to be used for artificial 
inoculation, the writer of llie memoir bits upon the follow- 
ing ingenious cxpcdi(!nt. lie provokes one of the reptiles 
to bite a i>icce of liver, whieb serves as a receptaede for the 
j)uisou; and with the lancet dipped in tho liver he inoculates 
Ids patients. The virus takes etleet in t\v(dve hours, and 
tho patient is well in about’ six days, after wlikdi he is a.s 
little liable to attack from yellow fever as person.s who have 
been vaccinated from small-pox. The greater number of 
])cr.sons thus inocula^d arc not attacked ; the majority of 
those who are attacked, oxpcrieiiec the disease in a mild 
forin ; and finall}^ of the small portion who arc attacked, and 
suffer from tho disease in its most viiulent character, about 
one-fourth of the number will die. Out of 2477 inoculations, 
only 288, or 10 per cent, liax^e bad the yellow fever at all; G8, 
or 2 per cent, have died ; 2247, or 90 per cent, have been pre- 
served. No less tliaq 16 per cent on the total ]) 0 ])u]ation 
of feller-districts arc said to be capable of preservation 1 ) 3 ’’ 
this tnuitmcnt ! Dr. O/.unan is still prosecuting bis experi- 
ments, physical, physiological, and*tl)crapeutic, on carbonic- I 
o.xide gas luoro poisonous, as, it now seems, than carbonic 
acid. MM. Jorct and Homelle announce the discovery of a 
substitute for Quina in “ Apiol,’’ extracted from the Afmm 
p&tt'09€liift>ui7ij‘ and M. Chapello is very sanguine coiiccrniiig 
the epcacy of acetone or pyto-acetic spirit as a euro for 
Asiatic cholera. 
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The search into futurity is perhaps permitted to maidciiid as 
an antidote to tlieir innat(5 vain-glory. Every mortal soul 
joins the wild hunt as it sweeps by him ; but few bring any 
trophies home, or come back with any thing to boast of in 
their memorie.s. Man stands, indeed, “looking before and 
after;” but iiis forward look is into tho middle of a mist; 
and though ho can no more hel|) assuring him.sclf that ho 
scc.s something, and know.s what lie sees, than he can keep 
from dreaming in the night, yet on tho whole ho is sure 
to be wrong — to find it out before be dies, or to leave the 
di.seovcry as a safe legacy to his children. Let the subject 
of his prophecy be a 7iian or a revolution, a hnv or au in.sti- 
f ute, tJie fact never falls out as bo foresees it ; the cvent.s of 
this world, like those of a better, come not with observation. 

This is only true, however, concerning the forms of 
things. Their spirit and essence, like shadows in a elond, 
iiia^^ be seen in tlu; dim future, while it reveals nothing of 
the, shapes that arc to jippcar hereafter. Here the patriot 
ma,y take comfort, and the philanthropist nTresh his zeal. 
M'hc definite ends for which (utluT of them is striving will 
rarely be attained; but no good end was ever striven for 
witliout .a sure re.sult of some kind or other, unlike in form, 
perliap.s, but the s.ame in spirit, with the hope and objects of 
its originator. 

Mf'chanie.s’ Institutes have not accomplished what was 
intended b}' their founders ; their very name has ceased in 
most ca.«!os to be an appropriate and de.scriptive one. They 
arc not specially’- or e-ven ehij'fly iissoeiations of mechanics, 
but have drawn together a class something higher in tho 
social scale ; and if they .should l(*ll lu'reafter more expressly 
upon (he hiliouring population, it will have to be through a 
difieront mctho<l iVoiii that originality propo.scd. But we 
are not, tlierefore, to reckon them among the failures of tho 
da}'. The shaft appears to iiave lu'cii not quite deep enough 
to get at tli(5 lowest strata of society, but it has gone down 
to veins well worth the Avorkiiig. The 6y.stom scarcely 
reaches what wo call iIkj mass of the people ; but it has bccti 
fakim up ]>y a .section of them who, in jioiiit of fact, had more 
need of it, inasimieh as thej’^ were better able tO use it. 
K\cn tlius they lu’c not heiictited alone. To drain the 
stagnant waters of ignorance from a single laj'cr of human 
life, is imperceplihlv to begin the drainage of all that lies 
below it. One of the cliief effects of Mechanics’ Institutes 
has been to wind up a little tighter the coirnnou spring of 
intellectual ambition ; and a swarm of reading-rooms, libra- 
ries, anduLlicr educational bc1p.s,.among even the most igno- 
rant cjas.se.s, bear witness to the assured .success with which 
good H(!C(1 may bo cast upon tho ground. 

The founder of the first Mcelianics’ Institution wa,s a 
Yorkshircmaii. He niatlo his lir.st experiment in London; 
but the plan seems to have done best in hi.s own native air. 
Perhaps llicse Yorkshire folk have an institutional fiuuilty 
among the man}'^ things good and w'liiinsieal that make up 
tlieir individualism. At any rate, the grt;at jiopiiloiis towns 
of the West Riding have a good deal to show in thi.s way ; 
and they have just given a culminating j>roof of what can 
be desired and achieved among tlhiin. Jhither more than 
thirt}'' ^'cars ago, a few working-men in tlui town ol Ilalilax 
asked, in a 3 vay at once manly and rcsjicetful, for the assist- 
ance of *thcir Vielier neighhoiirs in founding a Mcclmnics* 
Institution, 'i'lio. help was given, and the institution formed, 
on a scale who.se in.signiricanco in the cye.s of modern citi- 
zens is the best evidence of the prodigious progress that has 
been made. In tlu'oo years tho members occupied a room at 
tho extravagant rental of four pounds sterling. In another 
couple of years, their uinnbcrs having swelled to a total of 
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eighty souls, it bocanie necessary to take larger premises. 
This was in 1830. There is an engraving on the opposite page 
of the New Halifax Mccliaiiics’ Institution, opened on the 
14th January 1857, in the presence of more than a thousand 
persons, who were able to stow themselves in tlu; jirineipal 
room. Besides the Great Hall, the building contains a 
saloon, a library, a drawing-room, and otlnir apartments for 
class-instruction. It has cost (dgbt thousand pounds. Lo.ss 
than half of this amount had been actually substu'ibed at the 
moment of opening; but before tlie (mlliusiastic comi)atiy 
separated, the greater part of the (hd)t was clt'arcd away. 

Efforts of this kind are worlli nnieli more than the figures 
that represent tliem, or tlie hxjal good that is done. Jt re- 
mains for the men of Halifax to make, the good example 
perfect by the future working of llu ir noble institution. 
They have got a building erpial all their wants, and they 
have got it rent-free, ^flie sjnrit of tliosc who raised the 
money to build it with is an amjilc assurance that whatever 
the wealthy men of the place can do to secure success will 
ho done abundantly. 

The Halifax Mechanics’ Inst it ale ought to become a true 
people’s college, and a niode.l for tlie nation. 

Jt must bo remembered tliat the object in view is an 
educational one; that the i)eo]dc (o Ix'. educated arc not 
those who can give up their wliolc^ time for a certain nuniher 
of years to the process, hut chiefly young men and women 
who must workXor their living in the day-time, and can only 
study in the evening. This of course is a diflimilty; hut 
the clerks, the shopmen, and the artisans of our time, should 
be reminded, that after the age. of ehildlitiod most men are 
in nearly the same ])osition as themselves. The. whole 
middle class of England are engap;ed all d.iy in business (>1’ 
one kind or other. If they jiursue int(dl{!elual studies, if 
they keep ]>aoe with the jirogress ofscieiKa! and the growth 
of literature, the work is necessarily done in the evening; 
and considering the difhavnce in the social demands upon 
their tinu!, in the amount ofiiKuital aiixi(‘ty and (Ik^ natun* 
of their daily occupation, it is probable that, jnost clerks 
have, if they jdease, at lea.st as nnich busure as their mas- 
ters for the purposes of self-education, '^flu' {diic'f adv.aiit.age 
of the upper classes over tliose below them is in the natun^ 
of their earlier education; and even here it is not .so much 
in the actual knowledge acquired in childhood, as in the 
habit of seeking and acquiring it, and the greater mental 
agility which is thus })roduced. An institution like the 
one established at Halifax oflbrs to all wlio w’aiit it as 
much facility for cv(‘.ning-,study as can bo enjoyed ])y most 
men. What the peojiht of Halifax have Jo do to make it as 
widely useful as jxissihle. is, by every means in their power 
to promote that (xirly training of children in the rudiments 
of knowledge, aiul that habit of interest in its acquisition, 
which are the only essential prep.aration for the future, work 
to bo done in tlu.nr gi-eat building. 

It is mentioned in the Halilax Eeport, that while tho 
number of meinhers apjiroaehes HOt), there are not quite 
4000 books in the library of the, institution; and of these 
only forty-three were addial during the past year. This 
state of things is one great defect, often one fatal error, in 
Mechanics* Institutes generally. I'hcir oflicc can never 
properly bo fulfilled without an ample supply of the best 
literature in the world. U’he difficulty is solely one of funds. 
Prom tho experience of other libraries, we believe that such 
a supply as the present times require cannot be furni.shed 
at a less cost than ten shillings per head per annum, ex- 
pended entirely in the purchase of books. The tenth part 
of this amount is perhaps nearer what is usually available. 
There is nothing in which the wealthy could do more im- 
portant service to the cause of education than in contributing 
I to the additional funds required for this great service. No- 
thing keeps men back intellectually and socially so mucli 
as a want of contact with tho active thought of their own 
time. That thought is now embodied in books ; and full 
access to tho current literature of the day is the only door 
to it. Tho experiment of throwing it open to tho poorer 


classes as completely as to tho rich has never yet been 
tried ; and we feel satisfied that no time should bo lost iu 
making the experiment. Of course some selection must be 
made ; but, with one of the speakers at Halifax, we most 
devoutly protest against the old-fashioned and thoroughly 
mistaken notion, that works of imagination are tho least 
ustTul thing.s that a poor man can read. Mere trash is good 
ibr nobody ; b;it works of real excellence in fiction, poetry, 
and miseoJlaiH'ous literature, should be regarded as essential 
])ar(s of a poor man’s education. They do for him exactly 
Avhat nothing else has the opportunity of doing. They in- 
fluence his tast<‘ through his feelings, and refine them both. 
The gi-eat gulf between the rich and poor is not nearly so 
nnicli a gulf of learning, or of money, as of taste and feel-' 
ing ; and tho true way to bridge it over is by elevating and 
reliiiing these. We are not advocating excess either way ; 
hut the excess has all been one way hitherto, and the tid(? 
ought to he turned. 

With sueli a building as they have just inaugurated, 
there seems no reason whj’^ the Halifax Mechanics’ institute 
should not sweep the whole circle of such human wants as 
e.'ui be Biippliod by social union. Wc should like to see 
a thoroughly well-considered plan of periodical recreation 
started in the now hall ; a plan based upon none of those 
Avhich have hitherto proved so unsuccessful in mo.st places, 
hut struck out afresh from the evident wants and wishes of 
the class who will meet together within the same walls. As 
memhership is open to both sexes, there is no reason why 
lliose branches of domestic knowledge most needesd by women 
should not be made a sjxuflal ])art of tlieir educatiomil (amrse. 
The instruction tliey riieeive at home is often of the worst 
kind, and cmtails a life-long disadvantage. Many oilier 
things .suggest themselves; but good wishes are sometimes 
better than good advice. I’hose who have engaged so 
lieartily in so cxeidlent a work are doubtless busy enough 
in turning it, to the best account; and oiir hope is, that the 
crown oflutunj success may already b(‘ only a little way 
abov(‘ their heads. 
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MY DIAMOND SITDS. 

BvTHE AUTHOR OT “MV -nROTHER'S WIFE," “THE 
LA ODER OF LlFE,’’&c. 


“ Diamomlfl of a moat praised water.” — rERiCT.ES. 

“ said the stranger, “ those studs arc mine,” 

Wc were alone together, face to face. I'ho train was 
flying on at the rate of thirty miles an hour. It was already 
verging towards evening, and we were about halfway be- 
tween Tiiegc .and Brussels. 

1 shrank hack into the farthest corner of my little com- 
partment and stared at him. His hair was dark, and hung 
in long loose locks; his eyes were wild and brilliant ; and 
he wore .an ample cloak with a high fur-collar. I thought 
the man must be mad, and I turned cold all over. 

“ Did you speak, sir?” i found eourtige to say. 

“1 spok(s sir. You wear a sot of studs — diamonds sot 
ill coloured gold — very graceful design-stones of an excel- 
lent water ; but — they are not yours.” 

“Not mine, sir !” 

Tho stranger nodded. 

I Imd purchased them only a week before. Tlicy cap- 
tivated me from the window of a jeweller’s shop iu Berlin ; 
and they cost mo— *no, I dare not say what they cost me, 
for fear my wife should chanefe to see this article. 

I took out my pocket-book, and handed the bill to tho 
stranger 

“Sir,” I said, “be pleased to read this little paper, and 
convince yourself that the studs are mine, and mine only.” 

Ho just glanced it over, and returned it to mo, 

“I see,” ho said, shrugging his shoulders, “that they 
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.T])]>cai* io lui yours by of purchase; but iiovertliclcss 
tluiy belong to me by right of inheritaiicii. 1 can make this 
clear to you very easily, if you choose to hear my story; 
and no d(jnl)t wo shall presently coTitrivo scuno plan i>y 
which to settle the question of owiK'rship.” 

My heart sank within me at the cool certainty of his 
voice and countenance. 

“ Sliall I go on?” he asked, lighting a cigar. 

“ 0, by all means,” I replied. “ I shall be delighted.” 

lie smiled ominously to liimself; then sighed and shook 
liis head; passed his fingers twice or thrice through his elfin 
looks; crossed his feet deliberately on the opposite cushions ; 
and fixing liis eyes full upon me, thus began : 

“Though a native of Russia and born in St. Peterslmrg, 
T am of Hindoo deseent. My grandfather belonged to the 
])r()vinco of Hyderabad ; hut, travelling thence while yet a 
young man, established himself at Balaghaut, and became 
a worker in the groat diamond-mines commonly known as 
the mines of Golconda. A grave, silent, unsociable man 
was my grandfatltir, and little beloved by liis fi3llow-miiicrs. 
The superintendent, however, phiccd. great confidence in 
him; and by and by, being promoted to the situation of 
overseer, he married. The only offspring of tliis union was 
Adjai Ghosal, my father. The Hindoos, as you must b (3 
aware, place a high value upon learning; and even the 
poorest evince such a respect for education as would do 
honour to tlio working-classes of a more enlightened com- 
munity. 01 this feeling no man in liis position partook 
more largely than my grandfather. Uninstructed liimself, 
h(5 was ardently desirous that his son should benefit by ad- 
vjuitagcs which, generally speaking, were accessible only 
to the wealthy; and in pursuance of this ambition, sent 
Adjai Ghosal at tlie ago of eleven years to a large native 
academy at Benares. People wondered at first, and asked 
each other what the thing meant, and where the overseer 
found means to do it. ‘ Have yon found a lac of rupees 
lately ?’ inquired one. * Do you intend to make a diamond- 


merchant of the little Adjai?’ asked another. But my 
grandfather only hold his peace ; and after a tim(3 the mar- 
vel died away, and was forgotten. ,Aiid thus eh^ven more 
ye.ars passed on ; and my father, at the ago of twenty-two, 
was summoned homo to Balaghaut to receive the last bene- 
diction of his expiring parent. He found the old man' 
stretched upon a mat, and almost speechless. 

‘ Adjai,’ he murmured, — ‘ Adjai, my son, thou art arrived 
in time* — in good time ; for I could not have borne to die 
witbont seeing thee.’ 

My father pressed his hand in silence, and turned his 
face aside, 

‘Adjai,’ said my grandfather, ‘I have a terrible secret to 
confulc to thee ; one which my soul refused to carry to the 
grave. Canst thou endure to Iiear it ?’ 

My father urged him to speak. 

‘ It is to my own shame to reveal it to thee, Adjai ; hut 
I how my head to the punishment. My son, I have sinned.’ 

My father became more curious than ever. 

‘ Thou Avilt not despise my memory, Adjai ?’ 

‘ By Brahma, no !’ said my father, raising his hand io liis 
head. •* 

‘ Then hearken.’ 

The old miner lifted himself upon his elbow, and collected 
all his strength. My father knelt doAvn and listened. 

‘ It happened,’ said my grandl'athcr, ‘ just three-and- 
twenty 3 ''ears ago, and I was then but a Avorking-miner. 1 
chanced one day upon a vein of extraordinary richness. My 
son, I was tempted ; the evil one took possession of my 
soul -I secreted five diamonds. One Avas incalculably valu- 
able-larger than a Aval nut, and, as far as I could judge, of 
admirable water, ''.fhe other four Avero about the size of 
peas. Alas, Adjai! From that hour I was a miserable 
man. Many and many a time I Avas on the point of con- 
fessing tho theft ; and was as frequently deterred by shame, 
fear, avarice, or ambition. I married, and a year after my 
marriage thou wort born. Then I resolved to dedicate this 
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wealth to thee, and theq alone ; to educate thcc ; to enrich 
I thee; to make thee i)rosperous and learned; and never, 
never to profit in my own person by my sin.’ 
j ‘ Generous pnrent !’ exclaimed my father enthusiastically, 

i ‘AVJicn J took thee to Benares, Adjai,’ continued my 

grandfather, ‘ I sold one of the four smaller diamonds; and 
with this I have defrayed tin; expenses of thy oducation. I 
never s])ont one fraction of the sum ujjon myself; and some 
few golden rupees of it are yet remaining.’ 

* Indeed 1’ said my father, who was liMtciiing wdth tlic 
greatest attention. ‘And the rest of the gems?’ 

, ‘The rest of the gems, Adjai, thou oanst restore when I 
' am gone.’ 

‘ lies tore !’ echoed my father. 

‘ Ves, my child. Thou hast education. It will make 
tliee far liappicr than the possession of ill-gotten riches; 
and I shall die in peace, knowing that rc])nration will ho 
made. As for the few remaining rupees, I tliink, if thou art 
not ovci'-scrupulous in the mattiu’, thou mightest almost he 
jiistiliiMl in keeping them. 1’hcy will help thee to begin 
the world,’ 

‘Indeed!’ said my father, with a curious sort of .smile 
fitting about the corners of his mouth. 

At this moment the old man changed colour, and .a 
, slinddcr passed over him. 

‘I — 1 have told thee just in time, Adjai,’ ho said falter- 
ingly. ‘ I feid that — that I have not many moments to live. 
Como hither that 1 may give tlu'c my blessing.’ 

‘ My dear father,’ .said Adjai Ghosal, ‘ you have forgotten 
tej^teU ino where the diamonds arc hidden.’ 

‘ True,’ gasped the dying man. ‘ Yon will find them, my 
Son— you will find them — but thou wilt he sure to restore 
them as .soon as J am dead?’ 

* How can I restore tliein,’ said my father imiiaticntly, 

‘ unless you ti ll me where to lind iIhoo V* 

‘Triui — v('ry true, my Adjai. Lo(;k, then, in the r©ll of 
madiiig whicdi I use' for a ])iJIow, and there thou w’ilt find 
the three smalle.r. gems and the lai-go one. ,See— se<; the, 
hMiperintendcnt — Adjai— my— my — ’ 

A raj)id conimlsion, p moan, a. lM\avy filling hack of 
the ontstreiched hands, and my grondfatlier was dead.” 

'file .stranger broke off ahrujitly in hi.s story, and laidliis 
haml upon my slei've. 

“And now, sir,” said lie, “ wdiafc do you .suppose my 
father did?” 

“Went into mourning, ])orhnps,” said T, deeply inter- 
ims! ed. 

‘•Nonsense, sir. He went to tiie roll of matting.” 

“And found the dianioiid.s V” 

“ Nul only foN'Hr? them, fdr,” said the strangi'r, laying lii.s 
finger on liis nose, — “ not only found them ; hnt — can’t you 
guess ?” 

“Well, really,” sai<l I hesitatingly, “T— that is— if ] 
should not he olVending you by the supjiosition, I sbould 
guess— that he kej>t lln in.” 

“7ve.2)f thivm, sir I that’s i(, ’’.said the stranger, rubbing 
Ins hanils triumphantly; “and, in my opinion, lie. was quite 
right tor). Well, sir, to continue. As soon as my venerable 
aiicc.stor had been t-onsigned to the, grave, my father left 
Balaghaut for Calcutta; and ('inbarking there/ on ]>oard .a 
Ilussian vessel, stfllcd for St. Petersburg, Arrived at that 
city, he consigned tJie gems fo a skilful artist, by wdmiii limy 
were cut and poli.slied. Hir, when cut and poikslual, it w\'is 
found that the larger stone weighed no less than (me hun- 
dred and nincty-tlircc carat.s! My father knew that his 
fortune w^as made, and applied for an audience of the Em- 
))rcsa Catberino H, The audience was granted, and the 
diamond shown ; hut the empress was unwilling to accede 
to mji father’s term.s; and he, believing that in time he 
should obtain his price, sufTored the matter to drop; took a 
hcantifiil mansion overlooking the Neva; naturalised him- 
self a.s aRn.ssinri subject, under the name of Peter PetrofTski, 
and ])aticntly bided his time. Thus nearly a twelvemonth 
passed ; and my father, who had long since parted with the 


last of his golden rupees, began to feel nervous. The event 
proved, however, that he had done wisely ; for ho one moni^ 
ing received a summons to tlie palace of Count OrlofT, and 
sold his diamond to that nobleman for the sum of one hun- 
dred and four thousand ono hundred and sixty-six jKmnd.sf 
thirteen shillings, and fouvponcc. Count Orloff was then 
Catherine’s favourite ; and to her, on licr birthday, he pre- 
sented this royal gift, some few days after he had made the 
pUrchaHC.” 

“Is it possible,” I exclaimed, almost bretitliless with as- 
ionislimcnt, — “ is it possible that these are all facts?” 

“ Facts I” echoed the stranger indignantly. “ Turn to 
(he articlo on diamonds in .any encyclopaidia, and convince 
yourself Facts, indeed ! AVliy, sir, that inestimable gem 
now adorns the .scnpfrc of Russia i” 

“ I beg your jianlon,” I .said humbly ; “pray go on, sir.” 

ITo seemed vexed, and remained silent; so J sjujko again. 

“ In what year did you .say this happened?” 

“ In the year 1772,” he replied, falling back insensibly 
info his narrative. “My father now found himsclf in a 
jvosition lo command imiiieime coniiiicrcial influence ; so he 
eniharkcd a portion of hi.s wealth in the fur-tr.ade, and hc- 
camo in iirocess of time one of the foremost among tJio mer- 
chant-prinees of Russia. During many years bo devoted 
himself utterly to tho pursuit of riches; for gold, 1 must 
confess, was my father’s weak point. At last, when he liad 
obtained the reputation of being at, the same time a millinn- 
naire and an irreclaimable rtld bachelor, he marriod; married 
at sixty ,>ears of nge, just thirty-eight years from tho time 
when he hit Ralaghaiit. ’Phr^ object of lii.s choice w«s a, 
rich widow, in every way suitable' a.s rcg.irch'd monvy and 
station; an excellent woman, and tho best ofmolher.s! 1 
respect her memory.” 

Hero the stranger }».auscd, and wiped Ids eyes with a 
very ilne cambric liaiulki'n’liicf, which filled tho earriago 
with, an overpowering perfiinn* of }).iteliouli. Prc.scnlly, con- 
quering his emotions, ho resumed : 

“ Rut for my hirlli, which took jdace williiii two years 
from tlio date of niy father's wedding, tho nowlj'-erojited 
family of Petroflski must have l>ccome (jxtinct. As it was, 
therefore, my ajipearanei^ was hailed with extravagant re- 
joicing.s. I wji.s eliristenod after my father, Potci^rotroffski. 
My sehoolfellows called im^ Pe.ter the Second. I fememher 
little ol my hoyliood, excepting that I had ahvaj’S plenty of 
roubles in my pocket, a pony, and a mounted servant to at- 
tend me to and from school ; and plenty of indulgence from 
all my tcaclicrs. No hoy in tlio academy pla 3 ' 0 (l .'so inan\' 
prank.s, or wa.s so readii}^ forgiven as myself; but money 
covers a multitude! of sin.s, c.sjieciall}^ at Hi. Retensburg.” 

He })auscd for a moment, and a question which had long 
.sngge.stcd it.self to ni}^ mind now rose to my lip.s. 

“ You have not yet told me,” s.vid I, “ -what your father 
did with tlie three smaller diamonds,” 

“Sir,” replied the Btr.anger, “I am coming to that pre- 
sently,” 

So I how'cd, and waited in silence. ^ 

^ “From school I went to college; and,*s my father’s po- 
.sition excluded me from the, college of nobles, I travelled 
into Germany, and studied for five years at tli (5 Univorsity 
of Heidelberg. 

Peter,’ said my father, as we parted, ‘remember what a 
priccl(\ss life i.s yours. Above all thing.s, my darling son, bo 
careful not to injure 3 'our hcaltli b^’’ over-application.’ 

.Never was good ad\ ice more 8 criqmlou.sly followed. My 
studies at Heidelberg were ideasant rather j;han profound, 
and consisted chiefly of rowing, drinking, and fighting. By 
dint of strict attention to these ditties 1 earned for myself 
tho rank of a ‘ mos.'^^'-head ;’ and indeed I may say, that* I 
graduated in iJavarian iDeer, and took out my degree iti 
sabrc-cuts. At length I reached the age of twenty-one, and 
^turned to St. I’ctersburg, just in time for my birthday. 

On tins oeeasion rny father threw his house open for a suc- 
cession of dinner-jiarties, balls, and suppers. On the moru- 
ing of the actual day he called me into his stud}’’, signifying 
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tllkt he liad something to say and something to give to me. 
A small morocco case of triangular form was lying on his 
desk. From the moment I ciitored the room I felt con- 
vinced that this was intended for me ; and my attention, I 
'fear, wandered sadly away from the wise and affectionate 
discourse which my father (leaning back complacently in 
his gi*eat arm-chair) was plcasf'.d to bestow upon me. lie 
said a great deal about tlic extent of his trade, and the 
satisfaction it was to him to have brought up a son who 
should succeed him in it informed me that from this day 
I was to fill the position of junior partner, with a inunificcut 
share in the yearly profits ; and finally, taking iij) the ni(»- 
rocco case, bade mo accept tliat as an earnest of his parental 
love. 1 opened it, and beheld a superb Sf‘1 ofdiiimond-studs. 
Kacli stone was a brilliant of (he purest water, and about 
the size of an ordinary pt'a. Their value, I feel convinced, 
could nut he less than tlina; hundred guineas of 3'our English 
money. For some moments 1 was s])eccliless willi delight 
and astonishment, and could scarcely stammer Ibrlli a word 
of thanks. Then my lather smiled, and told me tJic history^ 
which 1 have just related to you. 1 had never heard any 
thing of this f)efurc. 1 knew only the common story currejit 
in the city, that my fatlie.r had been a grc'at Eastern mer- 
chant belong he scttlL'd in Kiissia, ami that he had sohl a 
wonderful diamond to the Empress (dathe.riii(5 maiy years 
ago. If, therefore, 1 had hisui amazi^d ht'forc, T. was iitnv 
still more so, and listened to the narrative like a man in a 
dream. 

‘ And now, my dear hoy,’ said my father in conclusion, 

* these diamonds, as 1 dart'say you havi*, already guessed, 
are the threat remaining stoiu's whieli 1 look from your 
grandfatljcr’s pillow (tf matting just, sixty years ago.’ 

From thi.s time I led an euviahle life. 1 owned the 
handsomest droshJnj^ the tine.st horses, and the smallest tigitr 
in St. Petersburg. My pleasure-yacht was the c()m])lcfcst 
that lay alongside the fpiays of the. Kova, j\Iy stall at the 
opera was next to that of young (k)unt Skamyisikolf, the | 
great leader of fasliion and folly, atid close under the box of ■ 
Prince llufiautuff, who wa.s at that tiiin^ f)?ie of our most in- 
fluential nobles, and generalissimo of tlie Jius.sinn aqny. it 
was Jiot long before »Skam])sikoll' and I heeanie tip) firmest 
friends in the. world; and he fore six montlis were o\cr, Iwas 
known far and near as the fastest, the richest, and the most, 
reckless sca})cgraco alwut town. 

It was at thi.s jxiriod, sir, that I first bohold the peerless 
Katrina.” 

'i'he strang(7 i).MUS(‘d, .as if lie expected me to be sur- 
prised; but finding that I only eontiimed to listen with a 
countenance indicative of polite atlcntion, he looked at his 
w^iitch, ran his fingers through his hair, hemmed twice or 
thrice, and then went on with his story. 

“You will ask mo, perhaps, — who wxis the pcinicss K-at- 
rina? Sir, she wa.s a violet hlooming upon a rock ; a rainbow 
horn out of the bosom of a tliunder-eloud. She w as tlie 
dream, the poetry, the pa.ssion of my life ! Katrina, sir, w.as 
the only child of Prince Kufiautuff, wdioso name I have al- 
ready mentioned. Strange that the fairest, the most ethereal 
of beings should come of so stcru a parentage ! As Katrina 
was the gtmtlest of^wminen, and the most loving, so wois 
Jvan Itiifiaiituff the fiercest of soldiers and the severest of 
fathers. He caiTied the discipline of the camp into the pri- 
vacy of his home, and made himself dreaded as much by his 
liousehold as hy his troops. I never saw so forbidding a 
countenance, or one more expressive of pride and defiance. 
Gazing upon the delicate creature seated lK*sido him in his 
box, one wondered how nature could h.ave played so strange 
a turn, and sought in vain for the faintest trace of apparent 
consanguinity between them. Prince Ivan was a giant in 
stature ; Katrina was almost childlike in the graceful slight- 
ness of her proportion.s. Prince Ivan was swarthy of com- 
ploxitm, and his features were moulded after the fiat unin- 
tellcctual typo of the Tartar tribes ; Katrina’s features were 
regular, classical, and Greek. Prwico Ivan was proud and 
cruel j Katrina was loving, innocent^ — born for all purjyiosos 


of tendemess and womanly compassion. What marvtd, 
then, that 1 laved her? Loved her, sir, as only Tew can love 
— ^lovcd her with all the force, and self-abandonment, and 
passion, of which man’s n.al uresis capable. 1 luul never 
been in earnest before, but I was m earnest now' — liojxilessly 
in earnest, as I wxdl knew ; but despair itself fed my love 
Avith fresh energy, and obst.'icles only served to make me 
more determined. For a long time I lov(‘d her with my 
eyes and heart alone, as a devotee Av<jrship.s a saint upoti 
an .altar. I could hut gaze upon her from afar. 1 hud n<wc'V 
even listened to the sound of her dear voice, though f wonhl 
have died only to hear her ])roiiouncc my name. Kight 
after night, aiming the wdiole openi-season, I sut jindw'.itched 
her from my stall. I heard no more of the iimsie than if I 
had been in Siberia; i gn'W' thin .and ]>alc and abstracted; 
I fidl into a listh's.s dreaming mood, and rej)lied at random 
Avlien spok(‘n to; above all, .1 w'andcTed like a glio.st in and 
out of the salons and gain ing-rooms wdiere J had of late been 
so eager in the pursuit of plciisure. At last Skampsikutf came 
to 1113' roomf? one morning, .and renionst rated w ith mo upon 
mv nnaccotinlahle drs]jon(leiiey. 

‘You don’t *do justice to mr, m.y (h'ar fclloAV,’ he said, 
twirling his moustachio.s. ‘1 have introduced you, .set you 
going, made you, in point of fact, the fashion; and I takts it. 
rather nnkijully tliat you .sliould ndleet so glaringa discredit 
upon m}' Judgniimt. You might as Avell he .'it La 'JVaj »]>(•, 
as far as your conversational powi'rs go at present ; and as 
for your looks, ayIia', hang it, v'ou knov.' the least a man ean 
do for soeiet}' is to luok ph'asant. Art' you in debt, and 
(lues the dear ])aj)a draw his pur.se strings loo closely T 

T shook my liead. 1 had no debts hut. smdi as 1 (‘oti 1<1 
readilv li<juidatt‘, and niy father wa.s as liberal to me as 1 
could reasonahl}’’ desiic. It was }iut that. 

‘ Kot that!’ exclaimed Skamp.sikotf, ‘ widl, then, 3’ou 
must he in love. AVhy, man, yon blush ! The, thing’s as 
clear .MS the sunlight ; and I’eter, the magnificent Peter, is in 
loM* ! Kow, )»y all the saint, s, this i.s too ridiculous! Who’s 
(he girlV’ 

‘'file lVii)ce.sK Katrina,’ T answered Aviili a. groan. 

Sk.'unj)sik()tr Htart(*(l, and whistled dismall)'. 

‘ 'I’Jie Prine(\sH Katrina !’ he repe.ated. 

] laid my head down upon the table, and hurst into tears. 

‘I know that J am a fool,’ 1 .said, sobbing. ‘J know 
that 1 have no cliance — no hope — no rc.soLircc but exile or 
death; and 3’et I love her, O, 1 love her, and 1 am dying — 
dying- — dA'ing d.a}' by d.'i)* !’ 

My friend Avas moved. 

‘('law u]), retrotVski,’ he .said, layir)gbis hand upon my 
sliouhler. ‘Gheer up ; fori think 1 know of a plan hy Avhicli 
to giin you an interview Avitli her; and that ouec done, avIi)’- 
you must aec‘omplisli the, rest for yourself. You Avill tlin)w 
yourself Jit her feet. You Avill proj>osc an clopiunent, or a 
secret mamage. She #111 not have the heart to refuse vou. 
We will set relays of horsiMS for a'ou on tlie roiul to the 
nejirest scjiport ; yarn Avill embark on board a schooner, 
ready hired for tin* pur])Ose ; .and, once otT and awa)', Avho is 
to follow'? Come, eomc', I see nothing hut succe.ss for 3 'OLi ; 
and if you wdll hut look a trifle more lively, J’ll set out at 
once to see tihout the Avays and means.’ 

t felt as if night had turned to day on licaiiiig tlie.se 
words. 

‘ SkampsikoflV J said, ‘ 3'«»n have' saved ni\' lite !’ 

TJiat cA'cning, to 1113' snr]>rise, 1 saw him enter IVince 
liufiaiilutT’s hi^x in eompjiny with a luthleman (d his ac- 
quaintance, and be jirc.scntcd in due form both lo Ivan and 
his daughter. He did not remain there veiw long, hut eon- 
trived to enter inio conversjition Avitli Kjitrimi. Ju.st hclore 
he left the. l>ox, he notlded to me and Avaved his hdnd. Bho 
instantly rai.sed her glas.s. They exchanged a few sentences. 
She looked again ; and [ felt as if the whole theatre were 
turning round. In a few moments he had made his bow, 
taken his leave, and returned to his stall at my side. 

‘ The hall is rolling,’ he said, rubbing his hand* gaily ; 
‘the ball is rolling, and the game’s begun. Bbe saw me 
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recognise you, and naturally asked me who you were. “ A 
fellow,” said I, “ with the best heart and th^j handsomest 
studs in St. Petersburg.” “ Of horses?” asked the fair Ka- 
trina. Ko,” said 1 ; “of diamonds.” Whorcupou she 
looked again. “ Not but fiiat ho has horses too,” I added, 
“ and plenty of them. He’s a noble fellow, and my most 
intimate friend ; but ho is far from happy.” She surveyed 
you with more interest than ever. There’s nothing like 
telling a woman that a man’s unhappy. She’s surc^ to be 
half in love with you directly. He looks pale,” said the 
fair Katrina. “What is tho cause of his sorrow?” I 
smiled and shook my head. “ Princess Katrina,” I said 
meaningly, “ you arc tho very last person in tho world to 
whom 1 could" confide that secret.” With this I took my 
leave ; and T think you ought to bo very much obliged to me.* 

And T was very much obliged to liim, especially when 
IsaAv'that Katrina’s attention wandered continually that 
evening from the stages to myself. Once or twice our eyes 
met. Tho first time, she started; the second time, she 
blushed; and I thought myself the happiest Ibllow in the 
world. 

llonccforth life assumed for mo a new and beautiful 
aspect. Somehow or another (wlielher through the hints 
dropped by my friend, or her own attentive study of my 
eloquent glances, I, know not) the fair Katrina became aware 
of my passion, and was not so cruel as to discourage it. 
Hometimes, when they stood near me in the crush-room, she 
would drop her handkerchief or her fan, that I might have 
the opportunity of handing it to her. Sometimes she left a 
flower from her bouquet lying upon the front of her box, 
that I might go round and take it wlien she and her father 
were gone. At last she accorded me an interview.” 

Tho stranger buried bis face in his bands, and sighed 
heavily. 

“ Excuse, me, sir,” ho said, in a broken voice. “ My — 
my emotions on recalling this portion of my history arc .so 
overwhelming, that (with your iiermission) I must .smoko a 
cigar.” 

I have, be it known, a particular aversion to the odour 
of tobacco. To speal^ jdainly, it disagrees with me. How- 
ever, in this instance I waved my objections; the stranger 
lit his Havannah; and presently the story of my diamond- 
studs went on. , 

“ Those ou,ly who have loved,” said the stranger, “ can 
picture tho condition of my mind during the hours that pre- 
ceded that eventful interview. 1 could think of nothing, 
speak of nothing, but Katrina. To me the universe was all 
Katrina, and there was only nothingness beyond. Dusk 
came at last — tho dusk of a winter’s evening, when the 
tiidding bells of the dr o, My Aiorscs, and the guttural ‘ Yukh, 
yukb !’ ef the drivers, rose from the streets and public 
squares, where the snow lay thickly on the ground, and on 
the bare branches of the trees, .and tij)on the roofs and bal- 
conies of palaces, ddien dusk turnc<l rapidly to night, and 
tho frosty stars came out ; and I wrapped myself in my 
cloak of furs, and went out alone on foot. 

Swiftly and silently 1 traversed the few thoroughfares 
that separated our dwellings; and, gliding along by the 
wall at tho back of Prince Ivan’.s gardens, stationed myself 
in a deep angle of shadow, and waited j)atiently. Presently 
a small side-door opened, and an old woman, closely mu ATed, 
looked out. 

‘ What art thou doing there ?* she asked, in a shrill 
tremulous tone. 

‘ Waiting for the sun to shine,’ I replied, in the words of 
tho signal whie.h wo had previously agreed upon. . 

I'lic woman extended her hand to me, led mo in, closed 
the door, and so guided mo in utter darkness through a long 
passage. Presently I saw a thread of brilliant light ; then 
a door was thrown suddenly open, and I found myself in a 
brilliantly lighted apartment. Here my conductress desired 
me to wait,^ and hobbled out of the room. A quarter of an 
hour elapsed thus. 1 counted the seconds by a time-piece 
on a console-table ; but every minute seemed to bo the length 


of an hour. At last the door opened. I turned; I fell«it 
her feet ; it was KatHna ! 

For some moments neither of us spoke. I do not now 
recollect which first broke the delicious silence ; but I believe 
it was myself. The remembrance of what was said has 
altogether passed away from me. It seems to me now like 
a dream, or the dream of a dream, so bright, so far away, so 
unsubstantial ! 

There was a fauteuil close at hand. I placed her in it ; 
I knelt down before her ; I bent my head upon her knees, 
and covered her little hands with kisses. And so wo told 
each other the story of our love, — a broken faltering story, 
interrupted by exclamations and questions, tears and kisses, 
but tho sweetest that is told (once only during life) by 
human lips. 

Suddenly, — while I was yet kneeling at her feet, while 
my arm clasped her waist, and one of her dear hands was 
resting on my head, — we heard voices close at hand. 

‘Her highness,’ said one, ‘is in her boudoir overlooking 
the terrace.’ 

‘Good,’ replied another, at which we both shuddered. 
‘ You need not .announce me.’ 

‘ Alas,’ cried Katrina, with trembling lips, ‘ it is iny 
father I’ 

The heavy steps came nearer ; I sprang to my feet ; I 
encircled her with my arm, for she was about to fall ; and 
Ix^forc 1 could draw another breath the door flew open, and 
he entered. 

For a brief instant surprise seemed to usurp every other 
feeling in Prince Ivan’s breast. Then the stern features 
fliislied beneath the swarthy skin, and a terrible expression 
glared from his ermd eye. He was in full uniform, and 
(never stirring a foot from the threshold where he had 
]»auscd upon opening tho door) plucked a pistol from his 
belt. Without a word, without a pause, ho pointed tho 
weapon at my liead. 

'J’here w.as an explosion, a piercing shriek, and — 

And Katrina — Katrina, my beloved, my adored, had flung 
herself between us, and received tho deadly charge ! 

1 caught her as she fell, senseless and bleeding ; I uttered 
wild words of hatred, of love, of despair, of cursing ; I tln*cw 
myself upon the ground beside her, and strove to stay tho 
purple stream that gushed from her bosom. Alas, it was 
in vain! Before the smoke had cleared away, before Ivan 
himself well knew the deed he had committed, all was 
over, and tho beautiful Katrina had passed away to that 
heaven for — ^for which — ” 

Tho stranger’s voice faltered ; — and, letting down the 
window next to him, he leaned out for a few minutes in tho 
cvening-air. When he drew in his head again, I offered 
him my pocket-flask of brandy. He emptied it at a draught, 
returned it to me with a long-drawn sigh, threw away tho 
end of his cigar, and resumed : 

“You will forgive me, sir, if I hasten over this portion of 
my n.^rrative. It is of a nature so agonising to my feelings, 
that I must content myself with merely stating a few lead- 
ing facts, and passing on to subsequent events. Prince 
Ivan, struck with remorse and horror, solicited tho em- 
peror’s leave to retire from the army, and entered a convent 
of monks near Moscow. 1 received an intimation from tho 
government that I should do well to travel for tho next 
eight or ten years. It was a polite form of exile, to which I 
was compelled to accede, greatly to tho sorrow of my parents. 
For my own part, I was utterly heart-broken, and cared little 
what became of me. I went direct to Paris, and plunged 
into a course of the most reckless dissipation. Billiards, 
race-horses, dinner-parties, "^tetting, and follies of every de- 
scription, soon brought upon me the expostulations of my 
family. But I was careless of every thing — of health, for- 
tune, reputation, — all. When my father refused any longer 
to supply ray wilful extravagances, I incurred innumerable 
debts, and, giving no heod to the consequence, spent and 
drank and gambled still. At length, by some unaccountable 
chance, a rumour got about that my father had disinherited 
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me. From this moment I could find no more credit. The 
€clat by which my follies ^ad been attended seemed to vanish 
away. My friends dropped off one by one ; and, except 
by a few blacklegs, and two or throe good-natured chums, I 
found myself deserted by every one. And still, such was 
my infatuation, instead of reforming — instead of meriting 
my father’s aid and forgiveness— -I only sank lower and 
lower, and continued to tread the downward path of vice. 

An event, however, occurred which altogether changed 
the tendencies of ray career. I had been dining with some 
wild fellows at the Maison i)or6e. After dinner, when we 
were all very nearly intoxicated, wc called as usual for 
cards and dice. I soon lost the contents of ray purse ; then 
I staked my cabriolet, and lost it ; my favourite horse, and 
lost him ; my watch, chain, and seals, and lost them. On 
this, somewhat startled, I paused. 

‘ ril play no more to-night,’ I said doggedly. 

* Pshaw !’ cried my antagonist. * Throw again ; next 
lime you’ll be sure to win.’ 

But I shook my head, and rose from the table. 

‘ I’m a beggar already,’ said I, with a forced laugh. 

I)e Lancy shrugged his shoulders. * As you please,’ he 
replied somewhat contemptuously. ‘ I only wanted you to 
have your revenge.’ 

I turned back irresolutely. 

*Will you play for my house and furniture V’ I asked. 

* Willingly.’ 

So 1 sat down again, and in a few throws more found 
myself homeless. This time I was reckless. I poured out 
a bumper of wine, and tossed it off at a draught. 

‘ If 1 had a wife,’ 1 cried madly, ‘ I would stake her 
next ; but I have nothing left now, gentlemen — nothing hut 
wine and liberty, and myself. As this is no slave-country, 
you won’t play, I suppose, for the latter?’ 

* Not 1,* said l)e Lancy, sweeping his gains info his hat. 
‘ I suppose you have no objection to make out that little 
affair of the house, cabriolet, &e. in writing, have you ?’ 

There was an easy, satisfied, sarcastic triumph in his 
tone that irritated me more thau the loss of all the rest. I 
made no reply; but, tearing a leaf from my pocket-book, 
Avrote hastily, and half throw the paper at him. 

* Take it, sir,’ I said bitterly ; ‘ and I wish you joy of 
your property.’ 

He surveyed the acknowledgment coolly, put it in his 
purse, and said with a sneering smile, 

‘ Does it not seem a pity now that you should have abso- 
lutely nothing left whereby to retrieve these thing.s? An- 
other throw, another billet of a hundred francs, and per- 
haps they would all he yours again. By the way, you for- 
got your diamond-studs all this time. Will you try once 
moro ?’ 

And he threw the dice as ho spoke. They turned up 
sixes. 

* You might have thrown that, Petroffski,’ he said, 
pointing to them. 

I was sorely tempted ; but I resisted. 

‘ No, no,’ I said, ‘ not my diamond-studs. They ai'C 
an heir-loom ; and — and I shall write to ray father to- 
morrow.* 

* Like a penitent good little boy,’ said Do Lancy, with 
an impatient gesture. * Nonsense, man ; throw for the 
studs. I feel convinced you’ll win.* 

* Say, rather, you fool convinced that youHl win, Do 
Lancy. Havo you not stripped mo of enough already?’ 

* Insolent I* ho cried. * Do you think I value the paltry 

winnings ?’ ^ 

*I think you grasp all you can get.’ 

* Liar P 

The word had scarcely passed his lips, when I flung a 
glass of wine in his face. In another moment all was con- 
fusion. Blows wore exchanged, the table was overturned, 
the lights extinguished, I received a severe wound upon 
the temple from falling ^igainst the open door, and fainted. 

When I oaiaie to myself, I was stretched upon a sofa in 


an adjoining room, with a surgeon bonding over me. The 
morning-sun was streaming in at the windows. My com- 
panions were all gone, no one knew whither. 

* What is the matter ?* I asked faintly. * Am I dying?* 

The surgeon shook his head. 

* You are severely hurt,* ho said ; ‘ hut with care and 
quiet you will recover. Had I not better communicate with 
your friends?’ 

^ Write to my father,* I munnured. ‘ You will find 
liis — his address in my ])oeket-book.* 

The surgeon took u]) pen and paper, and wrote inimo- 
diately, partly from luy dictation, and jiarlly from his opinion 
of my condition. lie then said that I must not bo moved, 
and must, above all things, avoid excitement. As he ut- 
tered these words, and rose to take his leave, a sudden idea, 
or rather, a sudden presentiment, struck me. 

1 put up my hand to my bosom. TJie diamond-^iud^ were 
gone. 

After this I remember no more. The shock produced 
iij)on me tliat very effect which the surgeon had been so 
anxious to avoid. I lost consciousness again ; and on being 
restored to life, passed into a state of delirious fever. For 
many weeks 1 lay upon the threshold of the grave ; and 
when I at length recovered, it was to find my dear father 
and mother at my side. They had hastened over with suc- 
cour and forgiveness, and to their tender caves I owed a 
second existence. As soon as my health was tolerably esta- 
blished, my father went back for a few weeks to Kussia, 
disposed of his business, realised his fortune in money, and 
returned to France an independent man. The excellent 
man did not long survive this eliaugC. Within two years 
from the period of his establishment in Paris ho died ; and 
my mother survived him only a few months. They left mo 
to the enjoyment of a princely fortune, wliieh former expe- 
rience has taught mo to use worthily. 1 neither di'ink nor 
gamble. I pass my Ule chiefly in travelling. I am not 
married, and I do not think it likely that 1 over shall he ; 
for Katrina is over present in my heart ; aiid when I lost 
her, I lost the power of loving. Since that period fifteen 
years have elapsed. I have wandered through many lands : 
trodden the ruins of Thebes, and waked the echoes of Pom- 
peii ; shot the Luflalo on the Western prairies, and pursued 
the wild-boar amid the forests of Westphalia. I am now 
on my way to Donmaidc; but ])urpose remaining a few days 
ill Brussels, where probably I shall havo the pleasure of 
meeting you again.” 

Tile stranger bowed us he said this, and I bowed in 
return. 

“And now, sir,” he continued, “from the night that I 
lost them in a scuffle at the Maison Doric till this evening, 
when I behold them upon your shirt-front, I never saw 
those diamond studs again. I have sought for them, ad- 
vertised them, offered rewards innumcrahlo for them, during 
the siiace of fifteen yoars^ — up to the present moment all was 
in vain. Not for their intrinsic worth, — for I could purchase 
plenty like them, — ^but for the associations connected with 
them, do I place so high a value upon those stones. Q'hoy 
ai’C the same which my grandfather conecaled in his jiillow' 
of matting, which my father gave to me upon my birthilay, 
which first di'cw upon me the eyes of my lost Katrina. 
Surely, sir, you will a 9 knowledge that this is a pardonable 
weakness, and also that the studs are really mine?” 

“Your tale, sir,” said I, politely but firmly, “is indeed 
very surprising, and I may say very conclusive; but the 
case is so singular, the studs belong with so much apparent 
right to both of us, that I really think wc must refer all 
decision on the point of ownership to the law. You cannot 
expect me to relinquish any thing so valuable without first 
ascertaining whether I really am compelled legally to do so.” 

“My dear sir,” rej)lied the stranger, “ I had no idea of 
asking you to relinquish the studs. If you will do me the 
favour once moro to show mo that little bill (the amount of 
which I havo forgotten), I shall be delighted to give you a 
cheque for the same sum.” 


m 
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But I had no Vish to part from my studs. 

Excuse me, sir,** I said somewhat uneasily, “ hut you 
have not yet proved to me that these stones arc those of 
which you were robbed in the Maieon X)or4e. Make it 
evident to me that this is not a case of accidental resoni- 
hlanco, and — ** 

“ Sir,*’ interrupted the stranger, “ when iny father gave 
me the studs on my birthday, he caused my initials to bo 
engraved in minute characters upon on(i of the facets at the 
back. To^do this was a great expense. When done, it dete- 
riorated perhaps from the markel -value of the gems; but 
it hiade them infinitely more precious to me. If, sir, yon 

have the goodness to tJikc them out of your shirt, 1 
! . will show you the initials P. P. upon Ihe under side.*’ 

By this time the train had reached the suburbs of Brus- 
sels, and in a few moments more we should arrive, 1 Avell 
knew, at the slation. 

I think, «ir,**said T, “ we had better defer this exainina- ; 
tion till to-morrow. We have almost gained our destina- 
tion ; and by the feeble light of this roof-lamp I — ** 

. The stranger brought out a small silver-box fi.llcd with | 
wax-matches.’ I 

“By the light of one of these convenient little articles, I 
sfr,” he said, “ I will engage that you shall see the letters. 

I am most anxious to convince you of the identity of the 
stones. Pray, oblige mo by taking them out.” 

I could no l6nger find any ])rcicnco for refusal. 'Hio 
studs were attached each to each a shuider chain, and to 
, cxaiuino one I was forced to take out all. As I was doing 
this the motioii of the train slackened. 

Thfe stranger lit one of his matches, and I examined the 
, stouc.s in 4jcninlmiK impatience. 

Upon my honour, sir,” I said very eurnestl}^ “ I can 
’ perceive iinthing upon them.” 

Had you not betfer put on your glasses?” asked tbe 
Stranger. ' 

; ' iirmRellcsf" shouted the guard. “ Chtwffemevt de. eon- 
vXtlepour Gand^ Bruyegy et OstendT 

Hang the glasses! they were so misty I could not sec 
^ an inch before me. 

' “Allow mo to hold the studs for yon •while 3’on rub them 
up,” said the stranger polikdy. 

I thanked him, polished the glasses w'ith my sleeve, held 
them up to the light, put them on. 

“ Now, sir,” I said, “ you may light another match, and 
give mo the diamonds.” 

I’lie stranger made no reply. 

“I^will not trouble you, sir, to hold them any longer,” 1 
said. 

I turned; I uttered a shriek of dismay; I .stumbled over 
my own portmanteau, wbieli stood between me and the 
doorway. 

Monsieur veut desaindreT^ said the guard, witli a grin. 

“"Wliere is the, stranger?” J crifd, .leaping out and danc- 
ing frantically about the platform. “Where is the stranger? 
where is Peter Petroifski? where are my diamoncl-studs?” 

“Has monsieur lost any thing?” asked the railway-inter- 
pretol*, touching his cap. 

“He had iny studs in his liand ! I turned my back for a 
moment, and he was off I Did any one sec him?” 

“ lY^illmonsieur have the goodness to describe the person 
of this thief?” 

“ Ho was tall, tbm, very dork, with black eyes and an 
aquiline nose.” " 

“ And long hair hanging to his shoulders ?” asked the 
interpreter, 

“ Yes, yes.” 

Ai)d he wore a large cloak with a high fur*collar ?” 

^ “ The same ; the very same.” 

The porters and bystanders smiled, and glanced mean- 
ingly at ^0 another. The interpreter shrugged his shoub 
tiers. ^ ^ 

“ Evdry effort-shaU be made,” he said, shaking his head ; | 
: “btit I regret to say that we have little prospect of suepess. | 


This man’s name is Vaudon. He is an experienced Swindler, 
and evades capture with surprising dexterity. It is not 
throe weeks since ho committed a similar robbe>*y on this 
very line, and the police have been in pursuit of him ever 
since virithout effect.”' 

“ Then his name is not Peter Petroffski ?” ^ • 

“ Certainly not, monsieur.” 

“And ho is no Itussian?” 

“No more than I am.” 

“ And — and liis grandfather, who was a Hindoo — and the 
Empress Catherine— and tho,. beautiful princess who was 
shot — and — and — ” 

“ And monsieur may bo convinced,” said the interpreter 
with a smile, “ that whatever story was related to him by 
Pierre Vaudon was from beginning to end — a fiction I” 

Quite chopfailen, I groaned aloud, and took my melan- 
choly way to the Hotel de Ville. There I stated my ease, 
and was assured that no pains would be spared on tho part 
of the police to apprehend the offender. 

No pains were spared, nor money either ; but all W'as in 
vain. From that day to this 1 never laid eyes upon my 
diamond-studs. 


MAEE’S-NESTS IN PABNASSIJS. 


Tjiekk is a cl.ass of individuals who make the most woii- 
dorfiil discoveries, and contrive to make a stir about thenf, 
too, whoso findiiig.s arc all “open secrets,” only surprising 
to others as sccmii)g notiec^ablc to tho finders ihomselvos. 
A “ superfluous gent Ionian” of this kind (to quote a phrase 
from an old Quarterly .Uemev) Jias lately told tho world 
that u certain new poet is a ])lagiavist, because bo has bor- 
rowed v.'iriouH iifijigc^s and bits of imagery fron; preceding 
pools. As if no poet bad over done the same before! Are 
not Milton, Shakspere, Dante, Virgil, porhiips oven Homer 
liimself, full of iiniLatiuns ? And is not every groat poet in a 
slate <*fin'JebUMhiOss to some iircvious ballad-monger, whose 
untaught s< rains have furnished many of tho materials of 
his more elaborate epic, didactic, or dramatic work? How 
many old things have heeome now^when touched by the 
ni.'igic finger of genius' I Poetry as an art grows even in 
this ‘W'ay: the lal(!r bard stands on the shoulders of the 
elder, and seus farther. AV(U'dsworth shows the influence 
of his reading in his better passages ; tlievc are in them a 
learned stylo, classic allusions, German philosophy, and 
certain teebnics, which in The Farnye^'a Boy are not trace- 
able. Is, therefore, this poem more original than The Jhre- 
lade or The Excnraion l Tho great jnind becomes greater 
by commiinion with other groat minds, and the learned poet 
has the .advantage of the simple minstrel. 

If “these be truths,” why should tho “Life-Drama” of 
Alexander ^m it li be called over the colils by any “ unnedos- 
sary Z” or other more serviceable letter of tho alphabet, 
whoso commonplace book tecuus with oxtractdTfrom the bard 
of Bydal Mount, Campbell, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, Leigh 
Hunt, Bailey, Spenser, Coleridge, and Lcmprierc? Tl^c 
poetic accountant would make commonplaces of Mr. Smith’s 
choice figures ; nay, the experienced arithmetician can count 
the repetitions on his digits, and tires of looking at Ws own 
finger-ends. If ho had ever looked much farther, there 
would bo no need to tell him now that liis discoveries are 
all “ mare’s-nests.” 

These appropn’ations of Mr. Sihith’s, as appearing Jn the- 
first poem of one who had at tho time scarcely attained his 
majority, indicate nothing more than fliat plastic BehsilnHty 
to beauty which, in such a case, is rather a credential to 
the embryo poet than a bar to liis title. All young poets 
are prone to imitation. Tho all-important question is, Are 
the appropriators really poets? Is there; in spite of all their 
borrowings, a distinctive character in tliqir pfoductioos? 
If they have this mint-stamp, all is well. iljiri© hays read 
carefully ail tho parallel passages on whiejk “Z^’s” okar^^ 
of plagiarism is based ; and in almost every instanoe wo find 
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nou\e additiou or modiiic?vtio» by Mr. Smith, amply MvSIhimt 
to prove hi» poetic endp^tneute. That the varioue bcautioe 
of mftny other wfitera could have beon fused into harmony 
by with no corresponding genius, is on assumption purely 
ridiculous. That a young writer should partially imitate 
and repeat such beauties, and ooiubiuo them with his own, 
is at once feasible as a theory, and in this case, wo believe, 
indisputable as a fact. 

In some instances, Mr. is accused of stealing from 
moi-o than one poet .the same imago. For instance, the 
mysterious voids, throbbing with star-like pulses,” is traced 
both to Keats and Wordsworth. Then perhaps one of these 
poets borrowed from the other. Which? Either I Well, 
then, let Keats or Wordsworth suffer the charge as well as 
Mr. Smith, and all alike claim the privilege of the poetic 
fellowship — a community of goods. The disciples of Pope 
used a common language ; and though more modern poets 
have' enlarged the vocabulary that contented them, the dic- 
tion of poetry is still pcc\iHar. The garb of thought in verso 
is different jfrom that wldch it wears in prose. It has its 
“ singing robes” as well as its work-day clothes.' 

Having learned how to wear these, having acquired the 
sacred language, and mastery in its application, Mr. Smith 
is fully equipped for an independent course of action. IIo 
has qualified himself to add to the treasury of poetic ex- 
pression ; and more individual conception and execution 
will follow on these ’prentice doings of the muse’s son. 

In coiudusion, may wo not venture to suggest, that in the 
poem contributed by Mr. Alexander 8miih to our own pages 
— “The Night before Iho Wedding" — there is a freshness of 
fooling, and an originality of phrase, whicli alr<;ady shows 
maturity in the artist, and an ability to depend for the main 
body of his composition on his own resources ? To what- 
ever extent he may bo able to do this hereafter, still at all 
limes ho will have the privilege, — and there is no reason why 
he should forego it, — to receive and appropriate glancing 
lights and illustrative reminiscences from preceding poets. 
Inspiration, however pure, is not clear of association, and 
will bo qualified by the channel through which it issues. 
The mind has its memories us well as its imaginings ; and 
both will blend in the result, and make it more hoautiful 
from the union. 




A HOME OF CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE; 

0«, NOTR8 OF A BBCENT VLSIT TO COLNEV JIATCIT. 

Meuakcitoly pleasuros, although not populs^ with the mul- 
titude, may yet be profitably indulged in now and then by 
those who would realise the value of life, 

the world,” it is said, “do not know bow the other 
half live ; neither do they care.” I am disposed, however, 
to believe, that if they did know they would oapo- Many 
people appear callous, simply from the wan^ of “ opportuni- 
ties * for reflection. In aU human hearts there is an impres- 
sible place to bo found— if it bo sought for. 

Let mill, then, try for a few moments to interest the readers 
of the National Mauasive in one especial clasi of unfortu- 
nates, who, from vaHous painful circumslaiiceSy have lost the 
image of their Maker ; and who, being deprived of the in- 
valuable blessing of Reason, are placed under kind (but need- 
ful) restraint, :.r 

I havd from a visit to CWney Hatch* after 

having passed pleasant eyenlzj^ In the best of com- 

panyi— delighted to sbare/iWtIi the inmates in their 


annual Christmas festivities. It is of this I propose to 
speak. 

I would observe, en pasaantt that the causes of insanity 
and mental aberration are as various as the phenomena of 
life itself; but some present themselves in special promi- 
nonco. Drunkenness, — now, alas! alanningly on the in- 
crease, — is of course the principal. Tho want of* the actual 
necessities of life, and a deficiency of clothing, come next. 
Religious enthusiasm, over-study, undue excitement, tho 
want of sleep, and hereditary taint, — these follow in the 
direful catalogue. 

It is a subject for rejoicing, that all harsh modes of treat- 
ment are now discarded. I can remember tho time when 
the lash was heard daily rosouiiding through tho walls of 
our lunatic asylums, followed by piercingshridks and hideous 
bowlings. These are silenced — let us hope for over. 

Insanity, at the time 1 speak of, was regarded ns a crime, 
aiuLtrcatod accordingly. It is now viewed as a misfortune, 
and creates general sympathy, cruelty l>cing superseded by 
mercy. With rare exceptions, and for very brief periods 
(when tho patients are refractory), .all is done,, and well 
done, by gentle and soothing words. Tho patients /ecZ this, 
and tho influence at once siihclues thorn. A, powerful sug- 
gestion have wo here, for universal adoption heyond tho walls 
of places like these. 

iict our readers now imagine us at Colney Hatch ; tho 
date, Wednesday, .January 14; the hour, 0 p.m. ; and tho 
occasion, “Tho Grand Annual Christmas Entertainment and 
Fancy Ball.” 

The scene is laid in the Great Hall of Exorcise, which, 
on all state occasions, is brilliantly lighted up, and fancifully 
deceratod with flying flags, banners, .evergreens, festoons, 
&c. &c, ; three colossal twelfth-cakes (to bo described pre- 
sently) standing out in “high” relief, and completing the 
tablojiU of varied attractions. 

The clock has chimed the hour of six. And hark I what 
are those sounds? They tell of a little army of anxious, 
feet, all marching towards the doors of entrance, iten o they 
come — in couples, triplets, and quartets. Hovv pleased they 
look while taking their seats upon the numerous wooden 
(movable) benches that fill tho hall— the males on ono side,' 
and the females on the other ! 

And what countenances ! Oh, for the vivid pencil, of a 
Hogarth to depict them faithfully I They present a deeply, ^ 
painfully interesting study. ''J’he bystanders arc afibeted; 
they sigh ; and more than one tear is seen trembling in 
many an eye. 

And now begin the evening’s festivities in good oarjiest. 
First comes a charming series of Dissolving Views, accompa- 
nied by suitable airs. But how is this? Where is the band? 
Oh, it has missed tho earlier train, and (for tho moment) wo 
must rest content with tho piano. What matters? There, 
is music enough in every heart to supply all deficiency. 

A voice exultingly exclaims, “ The hand h come !” A 
moment more, and wo hear .as Well as see u. A fresh glad- 
ness springs up. Tho instruments seem inspired, and all is 
mirth and jollity. How spirit-stirring to mark the effect 
now produced on those twelve hundred arms, logs, heads, 

I and voices, — all roused into tho most amusing state of gro- 
I tesque activity ! 

From close observation, it is evident that the faijiiliar airs 
and well-known strains, as they fall upon tho ear, awaken in 
the minds of these poor ci’eatures thoughts f>f haj)pier days, 
when scones like the present- were little dreamt of. 

But sod, the Chromatrope is in full play, with its mil- 
lion® of artificial fireworks, exhibiting an endless variety 
of changes, forms, and colours. To su])press the laughter, 
cheers, and shouts pftho spectators, might ho attempted/ but 
succeed it could not. All arc in irrepressible ecstasies, and ^ 
in tho best of humour to make acquaintance with the n^t / 
part of the porfonuances, viz. the distribution Of the twelfth•^ 
cakes. Previous to this, the room (hitherto darkened) n^dir- 
goes a magical change. The Chinese lanterns 
the hall is bountifully decorated are q\d(difly iUnminatOit, 
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Lntops, iob| out of number, pour out a flood of light. Har- 
wand has been at work. We have an entirely new 
scene, and new effects, — a tableau vivant at once novel and 
picturesque. 

The twelfth cakes are but three in number ; but, they ai‘o 
of a “ sensible” size. The centre one (some six feet in dia- 
meter) weighs only 3 cwt. ; the other two average IJ cwt. 
each! All were made and baked in the establishment, and 
were (of the^'ikinjj) pictures of beauty, being very ‘prettily 
as well as profusely '"decorated. 

It^^as netter than any play to view the upraised arm of 
. the xtperator, when wielding the glittering blade that sliced 
, away at tlitoso monster cakes. Nor was it a matter for less 
merriment while remarking how mysteriously and quickly 
the silces <}is^ppeared when cut. It was, with many of the 
old ladies^ ** cut — and come again.” 

Bu.t quick there I Clear away the benches I The time 
litis come for the Ball. Dancing, waltzing, polking, pirouet- 
ting, “flir^g, &c. are now the order of the night. Oh, to look 
At tliose delighted performers in this little drama of life ! 
Some .evidently fancy themselves kings, queens, princesses, | 
shei)heBd8, and shepherdesses ; others arc liarlequins, colum- ! 
bines, and- coryphees. Away they fly 1 The hall resounds 
with sounds of joy and harmony. I was highly amused with 
some of the “ladies* head-dresses.” How purely original and 
grotesque ! dt must have occupied hours of time, and weeks 
of ingenuity, to invent and complete such a toilet ! 

Among the asscmhlecl visitors — several hundreds — ^it 
‘ gave me unfeigned pleasure to observe a goodly number of 
the gentle -sex, who took great interest in the evening’s 
amuseuronts, sympathising freely with the inmates in their 
harmless amusements. It is %voman’s mission to be kind 
and gentle. She is an “ angel of mercy,” where her heart is 
ohlistcd, — ^But the scene has closed. The railway-whistle 
summoi)S me home. 

How much sorrow, mu,sod I, whilst flying before the 
wii\d, exists in this world of ours, that might (with only a 
slight effort) bo alleviated, if not altogether removed ! 

vflWImt a lesson, both as to tho past (to be shunned), and 
the future (to bo realised), is presented to us by Colnoy 
Hatch ! We here view tho irresistible power of kindness. ■ 
This is tho magician who has diungcd, as by a move of bis i 
arm, the*old into tho new lunatic asylum, — given a fitting j 
home to the saddest of the sad, and who thinks it no trouble I 
pr condescension to amuse these j)oor creatures by sucb ■ 
festivals as we have described. Who, after this, shall deny ^ 
that little kindnesses do produce gi-eat rc.«Hilts ; and that 
many a passing cloud of darkness may be fringed with gold 
and lined with silver ?, WmuAM Kidd. 


William Kidd. 


bleak, minnows, dace, chub, carp, — altogether thirty very 
fine fishes. Iii a week my fishes began to die, and I at once 
changed the water ; still no hotter ; every morning I found 
one or two silver-bellied pets “floating on their watery 
bier,** Then tho snails ato up my VdUisneria; the sides of 
the vessel got coated with filthy green scum j and as to 4he 
slopping of tho room in frequent changing of the water, I 
dare not even reflect upon it for a moment without a shrug 
of liorror. Chapped hands, broken jugs and pitchers, spoilt 
carpef, frightful waste of time, and the result— dead fishes, 
shabby plants, opaque glass, the bottom black and fetid, and 
tho whole thing a bore. 

Now what shall 1 do ? — fling the vessel to old Harry, and 
hid .adieu to the noble sport of aquatics, or try again f There 
must be some gi-and secret, known to the few adepts in these 
matters, else how ore tho tanks managed that are every 
where exhibited ? J. Paul, Cherteey. 

[“ Try again r Decidedly ; and when you do try, proceed 
as follows : Empty out tho vessel, and clean the skies with 
fine sand, so as to remove the green growth from it. In lay- 
ing down tho bottom, usopehhks only^ and of these not more 
than two inches. Take some tufts of Anacha/ri$ and Star- 
wort^ and tic a pebble to each tuft by means of a strip of 
bass, and pitch them in ; add a few heads of Water-Soldier^ 
and any other common weed you can get. Be content with 
a dozen fishes, and those mostly small. Use spring-water, 
and not a i)article of sand or mould ; and lastly, do not change 
the water at all ; and you will be as much or more pleased 
than if you had never known a failure. Feed twice a-woek 
with small rod worms, or minced beef or muttPn.' 

SmiiLEV Hibbeud.J 


AN AQUARIAN IN TROUBI.E. j 

Tq the Editors of the National M(iga;;ine. 

Gentlemen, — saw the aquaviuni first at the Ivogcnt’s l*ark 
Gardens, then in a shop-window in the City Road, and then 
—every where. It is just the thing to arrest a wandering 
eye, and it teestod mine ; and I at once determined to be 
the happy possessor of a tank. Alas, I knew not the penal- ! 
ties attendant on this worship of Neptune. 

JKrst of all, I bought a sixlfeon-ineli bell-glass, fitted it 
with rnotSd and rock-work, a-nd stocked it with an abundance 
of British fishes, A came, and one morning, Only 

a fortnight after my c^mmew)|emeiit, I was petrified at be- 
holding tho wreck 3pf tny toy^jk yyas fractured into a dozen 
pieces, eight or liino gallons of water and a few quarts of 
fluid mud had saturated and spoilt the carpet, and all my 
pretty fishes were sprinkled about like dead sprats on the 
pavement at Billingsgate. I cooked two fine dace for break- 
fast, and gj^oAie to Gie cat. Vile sacrifice I 

Well, and avoided rock-work, thinking the 

weight top t^oWSl^a I made a mud bottom as 
before, into it, and about half-a-dozcn 
ofcheiv ’'woc^i completed the stock with roach, 


HIS is a new and 
beautiful exam- 
ple of the Hyperi- 
cum tribe, of which 
wo have a notable 
representative in 
our English Flora 
tho conmion St. John’s Wort. 
It \vas sent to Messrs. Veitch, of 
tho Chelsea and Exeter Nurseries, 
by tbeir indefatigable collector, 
Mr. Lobb. Its botanical name is 
Hypericum ohlongifolium ; it is 
evergreen, and forms a handsome 
gtirden or shrubbery plant ; it 
5^ flowers freely, the blooms being 
large and of a splendid yellow. It 
is quite hardy, as might have been 
expected, from its havii^ been 
found on tho Himalayas, as high 
up as 12,000 feet. Tt is a native 
of Northern India, Nepaul, and tho 
Himalayas ; and on its native 
mountain-slopes presents many a 
gladdening picture of floral beauty 
and luxurious shrubby growth to 
the eye of the explorer, 

. Those who are now busy in 
completing their plantations of shrubs will do well to iu-» 
cIudeAjiis Hypericum in their list of neW tod pretty things. 
Sir W. Hooker says, “ It wU sooU flriit%| Jf^ay into every 


garden and every shrubbery,,’* 


rSUlBLfiY HxBBkBD, 





DON QUIXOTE IN HIS STUDY. 


mtott A pBOToanAPn tnt j,AKit me*. 
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DON QUIXOTE IN HIS STUDY. 

Faqu a FttOtoaHAru LA&b Pbiob. 

Tiiis worthy, old, great-hearted Don Quixote sits before Us 
here absorbed in thought. What far-off unearthly land lies 
ill his imagination? Has ho settled the respective merits of 
Palmerin of England and Amadis de Gaul ; or is it merely 
some Lindamira whose distresses ho is, in fancy, alleviat- 
ing? The position of Sancho’s island perhaps has to be 
decided upon ; but, whatever it may be, wo can rest sure 
that this Lord of the Land of Dreams is thinking how to 
benefit some other than himself; for, although men have 
made his name a synonym for folly, yet his heart was 
higher than that of any of the knights whom he sought to 
emulate. 

Of tile merits of the picture as a work of art, wo can 
only say, that any observer will see at oticc what is the sub- 
ject, so admirably suggestive is the figure; and that iho 
pieces of armour and furniture about have been rendered with 
a careful aflection which does Mr. Lake Price the highest 
honour. 


A VANISHED APPARITION. 

That this world is not a palace, but a caravanserai, is a 
truth we all admit in theory. It ordinarily takes its place, 
as an article iii our creed, exactly like other niatters-of- 
coursc. AVc entertain it with a sinecjrcr faith after wander- 
ing thrmigli the streets of Romo or the environs of Naples, 
and still more while descending to the lava-vaults of H(?r- 
culancum, or while gazing at Pompeii uncartlicd in its 
burial-place. But to feel it deeply, we must witness some 
Mirza-like vision ; must behold the torrent of human life 
rusli across a magic mirror, act out its drama, and disap- 
p('-av, leaving a blank and an empty frame ; or, as in Mirza’s 
trance of second-sight, concluding in a drop-sceiio of verdant 
pastures, and sheep and cattle grazing tranquilly. 

“ Talk about apparitions !” exclaims Herr Teufclsdrukb. 
“ It is we who arc the apparitions. We make our appear- 
ance on earth, wo know not whence ; we flit to amf fro, 
haunting certain spots for a given time, and then, at cock- 
crow, at our sumniou.s from a higher Power, wo vanish.” 

I write thus because a phantom-sccnc of apparitions in 
the flesh has lately swept belbrc me. The theatrt) of the 
vision lias been beheld, first, still and empty ; then busy, 
noisy, and crowded; and now, has sunk into stillness again, 
that is, into the quiet of nature and the repose of the ele- 
ments, who, after all, are the onlj’^ earthly agents who never 
tire, and are never still. 

Within sight of the English coast there is a line of cliffs 
and a range Of sandhills, to one of whose nooks I once re- 
tired, in search of health for others and rest for mysolf. Wo 
found both in a grassy solitude, where the sound of the 
waves lulled us to sleep at night, and the lowing of the 
cattle was our r6yeil in the morning. We left it with the. 
fooling of returning to the world as if out of the depths of 
the wilderness. 

But an evil spirit of the north practised enchantments 
and incixntations, and there arose against him a host of 
better spirits, whbtn his black art was powerless to lay. I 
roturnbd to look a^ain at our calm retreat, and lo I the air 
was nlled with mattial music ; active sprites were hurrying 
to and fro, not disorderly, but in well-marshalled phalanx ; 
the green hill, "miejreon mushrooms used to grow, was 
covered with ^hite tents that quivered iii the morning 
Dreeze camp-fires Qlazed aiid smoked on the slopes where 
tbe kme Used to soai-ch fdl: the sweetest m-asi: tho appari- 
tion rif an away had arisea from the earth. 

One tnorhing I looked ^ my hermitage to watch 
^e movements dr tke merry bW-and they w:ere gone. 

Ihe turfifraa simply m^ked with f^y rings and sqaores, 
and silence feigned oh tho deserted knoll. Had the evil 


spirit worked a counter-spell ? Perhaps so. Tho elf-doctors 
declared the presence of some baneful influence of a secret 
nature, which they could hot counteract ; so “ Presto 1” was 
the word. “ Quick, pass, strike your tents, goblins alll” 

But no triumph was t)iis for the snow-girt magician. 
Tho antagonist whom bo thought he had hewn in pieces in- 
stantly became multiplied into four complete and perfect 
individualities. The divided portions marvellously closed 
their wounds and recruited their missing members. Four 
threatening camps instead of one arose, not built of fragile 
canvas, but erected of solid materials contributed by the 
woods, tho fields, and tho bowels of the earth itself. These 
four phantasmagoric camps, although their camera-lucida 
image was spread over a long strip of territory which coasts 
the sea-shore, were, in ])oint of fact, still in union. Their 
life might literally be said to hang on one enchanted thread ; 
for they were traversed by a single-wired electric tele- 
graph, — a monoehord musical instrument which sighed 
out its single note as the breeze passed by it, instead of 
sending forth an .^olian harmony, after the fashion of 
its brethren, who are rich in a multitudinous provision of 
strings. 

Tho gnomes, when summoned, fulfilled their work. In 
each camp some eleven hundred and fifty huts, or haraqueSf 
— resembling savage cabins or Indian wigwams, but compris- 
ing stables for their pliaiitom-horses, and requisite outbuild- 
ings, — started from ilio ground like an exhalation. ' Elves, 
called sapeurs du ginic^ toiled ceaselessly, inspired by the 
friendship of the great Britannia. They were the mighty 
genii who fctclicd wood from the same forest (gifted by tho 
guardian-angel of Franco with eternal vigoro\is reproduc- 
tion) wdiencc other genii, their predecessors, had slaved at 
the same task in bitter hostility to Albion. For — mark tho 
variable aspect of all terrestrial apparitions — a grand im- 
perial spectre had haunted this very spot in years gone by. 
A fragment of rock around which ho used to fliover is still 
traditionally called the “ Pierre Napoleon.” Ilia hour has 
long since struck ; and another imperial form has arisen, 
who.so sincerity to Albion has nobly stood the test. AVheu 
Britannia raised her arms to struggle with the evil spirit, 
she felt them grasped by the friendly hand of a Gallic fel- 
low-warrior. 

Busily, busily worked the gnomes. Tho soil of tho fairy- 
haunt is light; and, before their appearance there, was 
covered with short turf, heath, and furze. Countless mole- 
hills tripped you up, if you went out to ramble on moonlight 
nights. But Robin Goodfcliow’s spado and pickaxe soon 
smoothed all asperities, filled up all hollows, paved and 
levelled roads. To show tho spirit in which these friendly 
bogies toiled, on the first completion of the shadowy town 
fanciful names were given to the streets — such as Victoria 
Street, Napoleon Street, Albert Street ; and on one extreme 
northern corner, Road to Russia I But, as the icy enchanter 
refused to yield, and grave earnest resistance to his spells 
became needful to success, those laughing labels were dis- 
placed for more practical guides to tojiography, — for ciphers 
relating to brigades and regiments, for hieroglyphics de- 
noting secret words of power. 

And thus solid-looking artillery-waggons were incessantly 
employed to fetch poles, small trees, straw-thatch, and other 
necessaries for completing tho huts, 'i'lie passage of tho ap- 
paritions to and fro was without intermission. Almost every 
morning one or two battalions came, who proceeded to tho 
spot they were temporarily to occupy under canvas. As 
soon as ^ai^h detachment of soldier-apparitions became a 
little settled, they gave their aid to tho napeura genii. Some 
played the part of woodcutters, others of carpenters ; some 
were architects, some wero labourers, some prepared the 
clay to plaster the walls, while some made ready the straifv 
to cover the roof. These soldier-workmen, toiling at their 
tasks^ wei-e constantly industrious, intelligent, and gay. 
With them, often and often^ change of work stood in stead 
of diversion. They left off hit-building at intervals, to take 
their turn at rifle-practicc, drill, muster-roll, or provision- 
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fetching; and returned to modest architecturckl attempts 
when those duties were over, with no other complaint than 
a joke or a song. The principal foreign aid they called in 
was the help of the native thatoher ; otherwise, these winter 
dwellings were completely the work of the apparitions* own 
hands, as if they were trying to learn the readiest way of 
jnaking a temporary shelter, and of availing themselves of 
whatever appliances they might find within reach, — sup- 
posing that a time of material need could possibly arrive to 
such ethereal beings. 

The little haraqms of the oflficcr-clves often oflered en- 
couraging and instructive examples to men of the art of 
making the best of a bad bargain, both in tlicir interior and 
their exterior. A little paint or varnish, a few yards of 
paper-hangings, a bit or two of stained glass, or a bucketful 
of plaster, were made to work wonders in the way of decor- 
ation. A knife, a trowel, or a brush, under the guidance of 
elfin taste, converted deformities into ornaments. Hero i 
and there miniature gardens appeared, with tables, sofas, or 
arm-ohairs, built of green living turf, such as fairies delight 
in ; flowering-plants in vases lent their aid ; obelisks and 
statuary, in chalk or plaster, helped to give a magic finish; 
and the very ground was paved with pebbles or shells, dis- 
posed in patterns, n^presenting si^read-cagles, crosses of 
hoTiour, combined or separate initials of the imperial form 
and his consort, cannons, ciphers, fortifications, any thing, 
in short, which could recall a past glory of the goblin race, 
or incite their successors to future conquest. About the 
centre of the shadowy brigade stood the general’s hut, with 
greater arcliitcctural pretensions than the rest, hut still on 
a modest and tiny scale, as becomes an apparition’s dw(dl- 
ing, even when of highest rank. 

Neither were the means of amusement, refreshment, nor 
even of devotion, neglected. At a hundred metres distance 
in front of each camp, close to the sea, a rustic open chapel 
was oi-ectcd, where high mass was said every Sabbath morn- 
ing, weather permitting. As with other fairy assemblies, un- 
propitious skies, witli moon and planets of jji align ant aspect, 
sometimes forbade the meeting; but on a fine autumnal day, 
when the oblique raj'^s of morning tinged every object with 
silver, it was a gorgeous s 23 ectaclo to behold nine or ten 
thousand glittering ajDparitions congregated in their pecu- 
liar worship, with the dazzling sunshine falling full upon 
the unscreened altar; while the vocal and instrumental 
parts of the service wore admirably executed by the ghostly 
band. 

The whole oftliis grand spectral picture reposed upon the 
deep-blue background of the distant ma. Cafes, too, started 
up as if by magic, rivalling each other in the attraction of 
their names. The “Estaminet de llomarsund,” “Au salut 
dos Braves,” the “ Cafe dc rAmitie,” the “ Caf 6 dc Franco 
et d’Angleterrc,” the “ EKtaminot do Rilistrio,** and a crowd 
of others, tried hard which should decoy the densest throng 
within the fascinating circuit of their theatrically- decorated 
walls. 

It was policy, good sense, and real kindness, on the part 
of the master-spirits to encourage all these appendages to 
their encampment. The great point, with apptritions as 
with men, is to keep them employed and amused; otherwise 
they become home-sick, discontented, and despondent; they 
ponder too much on their ephemeral existence hero, longing 
to burst the spell that binds them, and to wander to other 
earthly haunts; in short, losing their morale^ as French 
arch-apparitions express it. Blue-devils, as well as their 
groat leader Satan himself, are sure to find some mischief 
still for idle hands to do. Therefore the imperial form, with 
his habitual foresight, organised theatrical performances, at 
regular intervals, out of his own private store of treasure ; 
providing also warming-places and assembly-rooms for the 
gnomes to meet in and indulge their predilection for shelter 
and fire. In fine, the rule was strictly acted on, that a 
good 8 oldier-iq}parition is worth a little care. Indeed, had 
such not been the case, the military ardour of the conscript 
goblins would have rapidly cooled, or might have taken some 


very inconvenient direction, changing friendly spirits into 
malevolent demons. 

Amongst the fixed scenery belonging to this moving 
ghostly panorama, my hermitage remained standing, cer- 
tainly, where it did, and so did most of the other houses ; 
but strange intruders forced themselves into our company 
whom we little expected to see amongst us a twelvemonth 
ago. Thus, there started up an estaminet and a bakery 
on a bit of land that used to look like a fragment of the 
desert, and which let for I don’t know how many Inindred 
francs a-ycar. In our garden, — which might represent a 
rather sterile oasis, but which produced excellent potatoes 
and kidney-beans nevertheless, — there dropped from the 
skies an entrepot of wines and oaux-de-vie, of fine and half- 
fine liqueurs, — absinthe, kirsch, vermouth, cognac, and gin, 
sirops of orgeat and gooseberries, — besides something that 
looked like Soltzcr-water externally, but internally more 
neai'ly resembling Scheidam. Then, on n bit of coast-guard’s 
garden that skirts the little river’s odgci, there sprouted up 
a Cafe do la Rotonde, like a great misshapen puff-ball, or 
even more analogous to the enlarged puin2)kin which served 
as Cinderella’s state-carriage, because its existence was as 
glittering and as transitory. Herein you might witness, — 
.su2>posing the a2>paritions allowed you to join their festi- 
vals, — a well-acted vaudeville ; might listen to a real rigolo 
comic song, and eat 2^ork-chops and fried potatoes, washing 
them clown with a bowl of blazing imnch. But its flash of 
glory went out like an cxjdodod meteor. It took root, burst 
into full bloom, and was 2)nlled up and down again, all in 
no time. The gratuitous theatres extinguished it. It de- 
2>arted to the limbo of some unknown suburb of some out- 
landish 2)i*ovincial town, or started possibly for an Algerian 
exile. 'J'here was a little bridge, just wide enough to let a 
donkey or a wheelbarrow pass, over which the imperial Ibrni 
and his brilliant suite were obliged at first to follow each 
other in Indian file, with the nose of one chargor re 2308 iiig 
on the tail of the next preceding. But, by 2iulling iq) the 
piles of the port, originally constructed to receive flat-hot- 
tomod boats for the invasion of England, a bridge with 
double foot2)ath and central carriage-way was constructed. 
Good apparitions ! English and French passengers trotted 
amicably backwards and forwards thereon ; and I could arrive 
comfortably at my hermitage-observatory in a one-horse 
cariole with all my luggage, yea, even in a two-horse fly, 
witliout being stopped by the rivulet of the Winiercux. 
IVogi’CHS and improvement made astounding strides, urged 
on night and day by the phantom-troops. 

Of course slight changes took iflaco among the natives, 
and village-gossip had news to tell. Our fat Tom-cat, Minet, 
disa2)pearcd ; shadowy soldiers arc fond of rabbit-civet and 
its substitutes. Julie’s (the waiting-maid’s) lofty perpen- 
dicular Adonis deserted her for the present, having found 
hotter work to do elsewhere. Would he return to his old 
love as soon as ho had furnished his pocket with five-franc 
pieces? It seemed all one to her, the she-stoic! Her be- 
loved object once out of sight, she was as good-natured, 
slatternly, and forgetful as ever. She brought me a bottle 
of Bordeaux wine, uncorked it, and left me to empty it with- 
out the aid of a glass. She gave me soap and a towel to 
wash with, but treated the water as a superfluous clement. 
Sho placed a tureen full of soup on the table, supposing that 
I could cat it with the assistance of a fork. 

Yes, New Year’s Bay and winter came ; summer joys bad 
fled. I thanked heaven that we — the apparitions and myself 
— were at that moment in Franco, and not in the Crimea, 

And how do you manage to get through a winter’s day 
in camp, supposing you are one of the spritoly army? 
Bnim and trumpet practice at early mom is now impossible ; 
military music oven, out of doors, is not easy of execution 
in a temperature which freezes the pistons fast in the cor- ' 
nets. All that can be done is, to blow a tune into them (as 
did Baron Munchausen’s celebrated hom-player) which shall 
esca2x» slowly in sweetest tones when the instrument is 
hung up in the chimney-comer. Active exercise is the order 
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THE DEAE AND DUMB OOURTOHI? Of HABRY 
MARTINSON. 

By holme lee. 

Mb. Harry MARTiNFiON, the high-art painter, was a son of 
old Betty Martinson, at the toll-gate oit the north road, 
ahont a mile and a half from Milverston. He was a school- 
fellow anii bosom-friend of my cousin Davie ; they sympa- 
thised with each other profoundly, for both wore genhisps 
in their way, both were misunderstood individuals, and both 
lacked encouragement in their vocations. Hjurry Martinson 
interested some benevolent character by the early exhibi- 
tion of artistic taste in defacing his mother’s tables and 
whitewashed walls with sketches, and was provided with a 
small allowance to enable him to pursue his studies under 
a painter in London. Wo heard gi-eat reports of his won- 
dofful genius, and such prophecies of future success, that 
Milverston began to think that it had produced a second 
Michael Angelo. Miss Fcrnley, Mr. Riversdale, and Sir 
Bertram Sinclair, each gave him a commission for a pic- 
ture; and the three, wlien completed, were exhibited in the 
town-hall. We all flocked to see them. I proceed to a de- 
scription. 

The lirst, intended to he presented as an altar-piece to 
the new church by Miss Fernley, represented a great coun- 
’ cil held by King Ahasucrus and his nobles to advise upon 
the means of counteracting the evil example of conjugal 
disobedience set by Queen Vashti. Much care had been be- 
stowed on the composition of this piece, — the subject had 
never been treated before ; but the results were more ludi- 
crous than grand. The second work, destined for the hall 
of Riversdale Manor, was a still more extraordinary pro- 
duction. It represented the Judgment of Solomon, and the 
brilliance of the flesh tints was marvellous. This was not, 
perhaps, unnatural in the disputed baby, which was being 
held up by one foot, and violently objecting to such treat- 
ment ; but why should the king, the courtiers, and the wit- 
nesses,, all look flushed, as if in a high state of vinous ex- 
citement ? Why should so many of the figures bo deformed 
or foreshortened into impossible attitudes? Why, finally, 
should the king have a painful obliquity of vision, and 
every body such a paucity of clothing? The third perpe- 
tration was a martyrdon. Jii the centre it exhibited a hide- 
ous old man chained to a post ; a horrible wretch in the 
foreground was dragging forward a purf)le and reluctant 
damsel, into whoso hand ho had thrust a torch for the pur- 
pose, apparently, of making her set fire to the pile. I had 
the nightmare after seeing that picture. Sir Bertram pre- 
sented it to the Mechanics* Institute, where it now hangs, 
covering half one side of the lecture-room. There is talk of 
having a green curtain before it. We tried to say the artist 
young, and would improve ; but we saw no evidence of 
B Milverston Buonarotti in his present efforts. Perhaps 
what now aggravated those interested in him was, that he 
should |>or8ist in daubing atrocities over acres of canvas, 
when he could really paint delicious little pictxires of a less 
ambitious order. I have seen exquisite bits of Ws outdoor 
scenery : his brooks seem to flow, his shadows of trees to 
waver in the air-currents ; woody nooks, where yon might 
almost fancy you feel the summer sultry heat, have come 
from his easel; quaint village churches and old halls, 
mossed and gray with antiquity, are the fruits of his saner 
hours. Children in hobnailed shoes, rustic women, and 
picturesque street-figures, he can render to the life; but 
when liis inepirations run mad, ho paints high-art subjects, 
such as I' Lave deBcril>ed, for fame;, it is by the others, and 
by# portraits, that ho lives, and supports his poor paralysed 
mother. He is a most excellent sou. But this is not tel- 
ling about his courtship. 

Harry was perpetually falling in love; he was out of one 
passion and into another as quickly as some luckless mpr- 
tala who appear to extricate themselves from one bad di- 
lemma for the sole ptftpose of being free to fidlinto a worse. 


Good resolutions were of no avail ; Harry mM not resist 
the temptation of a bright eye or a neat foot. Then he 
made confidants of all his acquaintance, who occasionally 
supplanted him : but losing a flamo now and then wap of 
less consequence, for ho could always supply her. place in 
a day or two ; there surely never was a man before or since 
who met with so many goddesses in omnibuses, divinities 
in steamboats, or lovely maidens in his suburban walks, 
as did the susceptible Harry. At one season, however, it 
happened that for a whole fortnight he had no fair damsel 
to dream or rave about ; he had undergone a severe disap- 
pointment, and his disconsolate state was deplorable. He 
spent half liis days in fidgeting about from place to place 
in search of adventures. Davie, missing him for oight-and- 
iorty consecutive hours, and feeling alarmed, went to look 
after him. He found him singing and working away at a 
great picture of Horodias’s Daughter with the Charger, in 
a gleeful frame of mind. A lady-love had been found, and 
one, too, the pursuit of whom promised to be environed 
with more difficulty and romance than had over before at- 
tended an affair of the kind. Harry described her as pos- 
sessing cverj^ personal grace, hut unhappily he did not yet 
know her name, and had pot been able to sjicak to her ; ho 
was, ho^\"evcr, devotedly attached. ‘ 

“ And where docs she live?” asked Davie, constrained 
through ignorance to represent the new divinity by a per- 
sonal pronoun. 

“ In the opposite house ; but she only lodges there, 1 
fanc3% with her mother and sisters ; they amvcid yesterday 
morning. I wish she would come to the window, and then 
you would see her. She’s a beautiful girl, Glevcrboots ; and 
i’ll tell you how it happened. 1 have seen her for a week 
past in the street. I followed her once, and admired her 
walk, — she is a Juno for height, — ‘then I caught a glimpse 
of a pair of flashing black eyes and some long ringlets ; you 
know my taste — large Roman-looking women ?” 

Yes ; go on, what next ?” 

“Well, yesterday morning an omnibus drove up to the 
house across the way, and deposited a cargo of luggage, my 
inamorata, and three other ladies. I watched the wnidows 
all day, and saw them moving about in the drawing-room. 
Once she came forward to pull down the blind, but when 
she saw me she bashfully retired ; I could have sworn I 
saw her blush.” 

And is that all?” 

“ No ; listen. This morning I was at my post of observ- 
ation, when she came to look out into the street : our eyes 
met ; she smiled. 0, Clcverboots, her face looked radiant 
as the cast when the sun is rising I I ventured to bow, and 
she returned it, — such frankness, such courtesy !” 

“ Remarkably quick work. Is there any more ?” 

“ You are so impatient, Cleverboots. Can’t you let a 
man tell his talo in his own way?” 

** O, certainly ; there is no hurry. Get on, Hany.” 

** At noon she brought her easel to tho window for more 
light, and 1 could distinguish flowers that she was painting 
— a fellow-feeling for art, you see; and I very cautiously 
ventured on a sentence in the dumb alphabet. She responded 
gracefully; indeed, she seems as much an adept in it as 
Tnyself. We held a conversation for a few minutes, and I 
asked permission to call upon her.” 

And was it granted?” 

** Yes ; and for this very evening at eight o’clock. There’s 
encouragement, Cleverboots !” 

** You are to be envied, Harry. She is not uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please.” 

No, that’s the cream of it. There is far more satisA^c- 
tion in a woman of beauty and experience than in a litHe 
missish thing just released from back-hoards ani bread-and- 
butter.” ‘ ‘ 

'V^ile Davie was with his friend, tho lady in th^ oppo- 
site house came to the window, hung up a birdcage, and 
arranged soine flowers in a basket. Harry commended her 
and feminine tastes, while Davie scrutinised ner 
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claims to beauty with the eye of a poet- He saw a tall 
amply>dovolopod woman in chintz barSge, whose full rosy 
face had the charms of maturity ,-^ay seven-and-thirty,— 
rather than the modest bloom of maidenhood and youth. 
He was not rapturous in his praises, and Harry seemed rather 
huffed. He was twenty-two, and very fiery in temper; but 
Davie could trust him j for, if susceptible, Harry was fickle 
also. 

Still the affair waxed senotis# Jn a few days Davie learnt 
from his friend that he paid visits to the lady of his 
affections, and that be had been introduced to her mother 
and sisters — ^all charming women. The lady’s name 
Hannah; she played :j^d sang, and her domestic virtu^^ 
surpassed her personal fascinations. 

The next news was, that she was not a portionless dam- 
sel, and that Harry had proposed and been accepted. Han- 
nah’s family did norai^rovo of long engagements, and the 
marriage was to take place within a fortnight. 

Harry had no relatives to interfere, and the important 
day approached. Davie fancied that the happy man’s elation 
diminished as his brief bachelorhood drew to a close ; and 
that, if a way had offered, he would have been glad to eltido 
the bonds preparing for him. At last, unable to restrain 
his pent feelings in his bosom, Harry confessed his fears. 

“lorn going to marry four women instead of one, Clovcr- 
^ hoots!” he began, with a lamentable effort at being jocular. 

“ The mother and sisters are to live with u.s. I cannot en- 
dure a mother-in-law. And — and, Davie, yesterday I saw 
a suspicious little boy about ten years old : I could be cer- 
tain I heard him call Hannah ‘ ma’ as I went in ; but she 
laughed it off. I cannot find out either where her money is 
lodged. Altogether I don’t like the look of things. That 
boy is as like Hannah as one pin is like another. What shall 
Ido?” 

This was a delicate case to advise on, and Davie was 
mute. 

I’ll catch the influenza, and go to bed, and stj^ il^erc 
till the boy is accounted for. The day must be put off; 
manage it for a poor follow, Olevcrlioots.” 

Davie did not relish his office, but ho undertook to break 
the/ico; and Harry kept his bod ten days, bis friends re- 
lieving guard over him, lest any of the family from ovcr-tlie- 
way should come in. During the interval the school- holi- 
days began, and more suspicious little hoys came to light- — 
five iu all. Hannah, the blithe and buxom, was an Irish 
widow, and these were her promising offspring. One of 
them, stimulated by alecampauc, point(;d out his mother to 
Davie, who instantly went and harrowed up the feelings of 
his imprisoned friend by a relation of the facts the boy had 
told. Harry groaned ; so extensive a family was an under- 
taking even his love for the mother could no-t cover. Ho 
furnished Davie with powers to the extent of a fifty-pound 
bank-note to negotiate a truce and a separation of interests. 
But Hannah wept, scolded, threatened ; she had lettma and 
verses sent her two or three times a-day by the recusant 
which would support her cause in any court of law in the 
kingdom, and he should learn that a weak unprotected wo- 
man was not to be trifled with and trorfden upon ^ith impu- 
nity. Davie brought all the battery of his eloquence to bear 
upon the family now collected in deadly array against him ; 
but they had taken their stand on the law, and were not to 
be moved. He asked, would twenty pounds compromise 
the matter? The mother said no. Would twenty-five? 
Hannah g^ow Iqss hyste^i’ical and listened. It was Zo?;c, not 
money y sho said, and gasped. David saw he had gained an 
advantage, and with a hold stroke of diplomacy, said that if 
twenty-five pounds wopld be acceptable, his frjend would 

it ; but that deception hac} been prac^iisei on his con- 
fiding and n^s-gna^mous hwt, and to that a just law would 
look. The womap instantly closed with the bargain ; and, 
in rotwninff tho to Harry, Dayie told him con- 

sidered that he got pJT reip^gkably cheap. Tl^e influ- 
ciiza yraa curpd tha^ TOiy " 

; Bfarry Martinson liv^^ ^ W^lpr until 


he married a pretty girl just emancipated from back-hoards 
and hread-and-but^i;,” and he never showed better tastp than 
in making that selection. , 

% 

PASSION PAST. 

Bv ASHTON KBK. 

Wb»b I a hoy, with a boy’s heart-beat, 

At glimpse of her, passing a-down the street, 

Of a room where she had entered and gone, 

Or a page her hand had written oii,-r- 

" ^ Would all bo with 'ino as it was before ? 

0 no, never I no, no, never ! 

Never any more ! 

Were I a man, with a man’s pulse-throb. 

Breath hard and fioroo, kept down like a sob, 

Dumb, yet hearing her lightest word ; 

Blind, save if only her garment stirred, — < 

Would I pour my life as wine on her floor? 

Ah no, never 1 never, never, 

Never any more I 

Gray and withered, wrinkled and marred, 

I have gone thro’ the fire, and come out unscorrod, 
With the imago of manhood on mcr yet, 

No shame to repfiombcr, no wish to forget ; 

But oould she rokindlo the pangs J boro ?. 

0 no, never 1 Thank God, never — 

Never any more ! 

Old and withered, wrinkled and gray ; 

And yet if her light steps passed this way, 

I should see her face all faces among, — 

God love thee, lady, whom I loved long I 
Thou hast lost the key of my heart’s door ; 

Ijost it over and for over, 

\ Ay, for evermore !” 

Itatbnal 

[The Editors of thO National Maoazink caunot return unavailahlo 
PaporB. except in ca«o.s where it may seem denirable to communicat!^' 
with the writers.] 

CoNOEKNUNO art at present, wc are a nation of infidels ; not 
of the dogmatic order, hut of the order of King Poradven- 
tiire, who neither affirmed any thing nor denied it, but only 
doubte^. We have an inorganic belief in the exi^itence of 
art, an autoniatio habit of praising it, a moat superior no- 
tion of aqy body who gets a name by it ; but as to faith, 
as to putting opr trust in it, we are free from this national 
extravagance, and have perhaps a singular bad idea of 
what such an act of fidelity might he. This has not been so 
every where and always. Tlierb have been men, nay na- 
tions, who had as much faith in art' as they had in any 
thing ; who trusted it, in fact, implicitly, as a man trusts 
his friend, n. 

We are not a faithless generation in all things. Wo can 
trust prodigiously here and there ; — ^in money, for instance ; 
in station ; in beef and fashion. Who hesitates about get- 
ting rich, if he can ? Who stands on the social ladder and 
fears to put his foot on tho next step higher ? Wlio doubts 
in dinners or in dress, being Dnglish-born ? No roan can 
deny an Anglo-Saxon’s power of trusting. At all oventa, 
and to the last extremity, he thoroughly trusts himself. 
This is a grand attribute. The power of holding fast to 
something, of sleeping soundly somewhere, is the very powe? 
that moves mountains and conquers worlds. Vfp have gpt 
it iu us. Let us see if wo cannot make anpther gQ94 use 
of it. 

Putting technicalities aside, art is the choice of whAt is 
grand or beautiful, because it is so ; and faith in art is faith 
in the goodness of such a choice. 4^ a nation, w© have no 
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Buch faith at present. We don’^ accept the doctrine that 
*grand«fur and beauty have an inestimable value in them- 
selves. Wo think they are plbasant, but not important ; ; 
desirable, but not indispensable. To call a thing useful is 
perfect praise ; to . call it orn^ental is partial disparage- 
ment. Yet there is no bold denial, no sturdy turning of 
our backs, when the claims of art are in question ; for we I 
are in the happy state of neither knowing our own mind, 
nor knowing that wo do not know it. 

Look at our literature. Its daily volumes fall like manna 
on the land, and are devoured as quickly. Of these, the 
great majority are works of imagination ; their excellence, 
if they have any, is an artistic excellence. Wo road them 
by the ton, and cry over them by the hour. We can't resist | 

them, and have ho wish to try. Yet there is a sort of shame j 
in it ; and wlicn a book is merely beautiful, it almost needs 
to bo excused. We feel much more comfortable if there is 
a moral in it. It is not the moral that we read it for. By 
no means. But then wo have faith in morals, though not 
in beauty, and can imagine that it might be. 

Look at our houses. Two rational principles there are 
on which houses may bo built. They are to give shelter, 
warmth, and privacy, and may bo so designed as to servo 
those purposes simply and solely. They are also to be con- 
tinually before our eyes, and may be made, therefore, to a 
certain extent objects of artistic excellence. But wc build 
on neither of those principles. Wo arc not content to have 
our houses simply serviceable, and are not resolved to make 
them really beautiful. So, having made the walls ,and the 
windows, covered in the roof and spoilt the chimneys, wc 
paint and carve and pilaster. Wo think of Switzerland, and 
widen our oaves; of* Athens, and enrich our capitals; of 
Queen Elizabeth, and put Tudor flowers on our mouldings. 
On the whole we make a moss of it, and establish what may 
bo called the Macaronic stylo in architecture, or Modern 
English befooled. 

Consider our costume. The human shape is not alto- 
gether disgusting, nor quite the very worst thing in the 
world to hang garments on. We are not, in fact, without 
a decided notion that dress is to be looked at. But see how ; 
we treat it. Look at this fair damsel with warm cheeks and 
golden hair. She is dressed in blue, and you see at once 
that it becomes her. As far as colour goes, she looks her 
best in it ; will never look so well in any thing else. Now 
her dear heart’s desire is to look her best continually ; but 
try, if you dare, to get her into that robe of blue two even- 
ings together. Marry her, for example. Use the thunders 
of a husband armed with the bolts of law to compass this 
dreadful end. You will succeed, of course. For once in | 
your life the blue dress will flutter through two consecutive 
evenings. But would any woman with a tongue in her 
head bo asked to do the same thing a second time? Wo 
should think not. The warm checks and golden curls have 
no faith even in their own beauty. They will bo set by 
turns in yellow, pink, green, crimson, and amethyst ; and 

then, indeed, but not sooner, you may look for them again 
in blue. The case of man masculine is of course a little 
different. His vast design in dressing himself at all is to 
make himself as ugly as he can. Wc don’t want Apollos 
now-a-days. We have a demand for scarecrows; and as 
Englishmen answer very well in this respect, there is no- 
thing to complain of. But though this demand does not 
extend to the other am, there is an increasing prospect of 
a supply from that side also ; the last fair feminine work of 
supererogation. In point of fact, our ladies have already 
ceased to wear their dresses because they are beautiful; 
they wear them because they are the fashion, and they are 
thj fashion because they are new. Now as a string of 
sausages round the waist would be a novelty, and may be 
suggested any day by a milliner at her wits* end, there is 
no telling how soon these intestinal delicacies maybe found 
among 

** The ribbon^ jewels, and the rings. ; 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things’* j 


of modern toilets. There have been objects in the shop- 
windows that look uncommqnly like them, though they 
have not yet assumed the niottlod flesh-colour of savoury 
meats ; and when a goddess passes in a round cloud of im- 
measurable haberdashery, wo suppose she must have got 
them underneath. * 

There are, meanwhile, reasons as serious as they are 
conclusive for believing that among our chief solicitudes 
the desire after beauty and grandeur deserves a higher place 
than we have granted to it. The Maker of earth and hoavou 
can hardly he supposed to have laid much stress upon in- 
different things ; and yet if there is one thing in heaven or 
earth more evident than another, it is that they are incon- 
ceivably grand and indescribably beautiful. Wliy arc the 
depths of space so dark and awful, the rolling worlds so 
countless in such a silent sky ? A^y are their common 
aspects 80 grand and calm, their exceptional ones so strange 
and thrilling? The white moon, when her hour is come, 
drops into a blood-red shadow ; and in the sun’s eclipse his 
light turns ghastly as the grave. Why arc those bold black 
masses given to the thunder-clouds; this terrible voice to 
the thunder ? There are many sounds in nature, and it 
might have uttered any one of them. It might have sighed, 
it might have laughed ; but instead of tliat, it thunders. 
How comes it that the chasms of the hills are giiiii bare 
pracipiccs, marked with the lines and sliadows of sublimity? 
that torrents break in fury and roar in the hollow tones of 
auger? that there is a shriek in the wild midnight wind, 
and a rush on stormy seas, as if more even than the waves 
went by ? 

And beneath the heavens, below the rocks, by placid 
waters, in sunshine and balmy air, — who has counted the 
world’s wealth of beauty ? 

Behold the fair earth waking out of sleep. Her days are 
years ; winter has gone past ; her night is over ; she rises 
with the spring morning, and dresses ibr luiother day. Her 
robe is green ; it suits her, and she will have no other, though 
a hundred thousand worlds are looking on. Only in her 
oriiauicnts she makes some change to suit tln^ changing of 
the hours. See how beautiful they are! Fresh flowers 
for the morning, floating mists, young leaves, and rain- 
bows. A richer toilet for the midsummer noon, — rod roses 
and darker leaves, bright feathers, the wings of butterflies, 
and all about her the fragrance of the hay. Last, her even- 
ing triumph, — ^tlio pale and the ruddy gold, purple fruits, 
bright berries, and ears of corn. An Indian splendour, worn 
till, her day being over, nature, with a mother’s hand, un- 
clasps the jewels and lakes her child to bed. 

If grandeur so pierces the heavens and overhangs the 
world, can wc think it matters little whether any thing is 
gi'and ? If God so clothes the fields with beauty, are wo to 
look at beauty with iiidiflbreut eyes, and ask what is the 
use of it ? Yet if the utilitarian question should be put, it 
is very quickly answered. Grandeur and beauty are useful 
in the most technical and narrow sense of the word. Their 
use is to raise men above the dust they tread on ; to fill 
them with thoughts and interests a little higher than their 
sandals. Half our vices, and all that coarseness of thought 
and habit which is the paved road down to them, are direct 
offences against the spirit of art ; and in correcting these, 
we can bring no better aid to the still higher motives of re- 
ligion than a habit of love and admiration for whatever is 
beautiful or grand. Bely upon it, it is no trifling loss to a 
human soul when in any form it grows content with ugli- 
ness or indifferent to beauty. To become so is to withdraw 
our sympathy from the plan and pattern of the universe, and 
to part with one of our best antidotes against the slow but 
mortal poison of material cares. Nor are we to listen an 
instant to the adverse doctrine which is sometimes drawn 
^om the lives and histories of artists themselves. It is not 
in poets or novelists, in painters or sculptors, that the in- 
fluence of art on our common manhood can be seen. To 
have an intense love for all grandeur and all beauty is one 
of the best helps to human nature. To be a professional 
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artist of any kind is ono of the Rovcrcsl trials. Tho strong | 
and unavoidable tendency of artistin labour is to upset the 
balance of the mind by destroying its right pro])ortions. It 
leads to narrowness, by demanding a fixed devotion to one 
single object of study ; and to weakness, by the habit it en- 
genders of considering solely what man is able to accom- 
plish, instead of what ho is able to aspire after. Ilappy is 
he who can moot tliis trial and overcome it. He, indeed, | 
has reached ono of tho mountain-tops of life, and gained a 
new victory for his species. But the way is always through 
the wilderness ; tho tempter is for over there, and perhaps 
while tho world lasts his vanquishers will bo fewer than his 
victims. From such perils mankind at largo arc free. With 
them the love of beauty leads only upwards towards its 
source ; and what they have to do is to give it all tho pas- 
sion they can spare. To be of any value to our lives, it 
must become a habit and an instinct. An occasional rhap- 
sody, a fit of taste once in a way, — this is no use at all. 
It is here that our want of faith in art tells with prodigious 
and most injurious power. Having no confidence in it as 
a thing of vital excellence, we miss and neglect tho means 
by which alone a national habit can be acquired ; and so it 
happens that, in this nineteenth century, when art should 
find among us, not patrons, but worshippers, not historians, 
hut priests, we still stand gazing' on the ruins of former 
temples, instead of building one of our own. 




THE PTATTO PI POMPA. 

A MINIATURE ROMANCE. 

iiv tiie'autiior of “stories by an archasolugist and UIB 


In a certain “ locanda” of Florence, from the front windows of 
which might be obtained a general view of the picturesque 
Piazza del Palazzo Vccchio, were four guests. They were 
seated at three separate tables in the public room, near tho 
windows that opened towards the piazfa. The ono nearest 
the corner-window was a young Englishman, who appeared 
devoured by the national ennui as he looked listlessly 
towards tho “ loggia” of Orcagna, with its bronze Perseus, 
the work of Cellini; and that noble group, the chef-d'mtwre 
of Donatello; andyqt he was a sincere lover of art, and in 
tho collection of a series of specimens in ono of its most 
interesting departments was a real enthusiast. But ho 
had been accustomed to gratify every wish with so little 
difficulty, — wealth is a wonderful facilitator, — that every 
pursuit had lost its zest. Nothing but an unforeseen acci* 
dent or difficulty could rouse him from a kind of nonchalant 
lethargy which had become habitual to him. 

At tho corresponding window at the other side of the 
room sat an Italian,— a respectable citizen of Florence, who 
generally took his evening luxuries at that “ locanda” in the 
form of a frugal cup of coffee and a single cigar. He was a 
dealer in works of art and articles of virtu; and had grown 
rich ill the diligent practice of his craft. Indeed, the Signor 
Pietro Coltroni had become a personage of some importance 
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even as a critic, and was the fee Wll 

of llussia for the purchase of piet^fea, ^c. 

At another table, near thO were 

two Frencli tourists, wl^o ara'ivc^^ ^ 

wore in the act of finisjiiij^g toloraVly ^opiov»8[ 

Wo have steered o,^r course pretty clp^y BCih? 
tory flock of English iq wild country j^tout Urhypo.^* ' 

“Fortunately; for spoil the in^yjcpts anJ ruin thq 
inns. One cannot '!^ith their fintiah ostputation.;^ 

“And yet there ought ^P. hay e^ li^cn un Eugliahmaq 
St. Leo. 1 admit tlint. have rcaciiQ^ from it| 

uuworLliy interment (hat ipaMflliys plateau of Majp^a^Jl 

The cars of the Signor 0p|fy.ppi tingled with excitp^ 
curiosity. 

And horn the speakers h,cgf^p fp Sfppfl-H lopdof, ^^^<1 *1^® 
second answered, 

“Ikili! I do not hclicvo that ?p,glish gold could 
purcliaso it. The old niarcheso, thppgh pyi^loutly as poor as 
a briefless advoc.atc;, did not mean Sellihg pi’iop- Tlio 

Mazzolari arc a very aiiciept apd illp^tvipus fatpily, tj^e ^Crjf 
])oorcst iiuniibers of which arp prpu^ pf- their (Ipapppt 
Jlourbon or all:i])sbnvghcv..” 

“That nniy Ims; but the olfer pf an English prlp®, — such 
a one as would si^rve to put \n^ old ha,raqufi of a ca^tlp- villa 
into something like the appeavaneo of external repair, pr, at 
all cvemts, set np tlni tumble-down gates, and sotape awt^y 
the moss from the. m.'irblo cseutchcous of the ftnpiiy arms, — 
would have settled the nnittcv. Why pven ypiir fifty louis, 
my dear Auguste, which you m poVitcly ofterep, made the 
eyes of the old marchese twinkle ^ith p stydinge pxpvyssipu 
oflonging, though Ir^, refused theni.” 

“ Do you really imagine it to have been actually painted 
by the Duke Oluidobaldi InWiiclf? ft aimeaved tp mb inorc 


ffiA Wetl wft tFMTO ipfiiS lltwh were glazed plates 

efHafflM fiWMftwum ww m fifw s«®" 

mm Ifstei ftflft M tw IfW “ s^red tropliies 

yated aftgy geiituries, imitations of 

Aese ^eifo fayenza,« first for the ' 

decori^tipp fif WWlftfft ft Bff'W pamier to the original 

TO? fiipftMfe H eTOP*' ???!?- ‘'’® ®*' 

Wftt ?ftW8: ftTO F"': 

hino how the ware copied 

ftoni «TOHft tP. «® ®®“®'* Majolica. 

'n?| TOif^ftHPP W'P' VTTO di^PflftlP^ '’y f'® French travel- 
levs iuptr fl tifyjiJtfi fui* well-informed con- 
noisseurs, i subject no 

longer ftp. exception to 

the gupeyal yqlu, ®sp®cial matter 

th^p 'they were ;‘ ^pd tha| conversation was not 

ffeiY' ft (iuidobaldi II., or to the 

ma^:^y§e, Uf ft ftu ftf' castle-villa, ho 

left theftom. 

ftc pa^ypup’’ iuth ftfl court- 

ufft^ {‘ joGiid^,’* round with an air that 

apj^gaved 

asppyftiu that M MS TfiftlH if'Jiring, he s:iid in rm 

undc,rftpp,— ftc ftf; 

anaeftypf^UpMy^y^^a; 

“E^^yp^pu* i ftw, ^^y9 0^^ the road to Bl. 

Leo.” 

“ BptdiHiuip, pCQohcuza,” ^yaa ftp reply, with an invo- 

1. 'iF' - J ‘ jI -r j.i-_ _„.• i . 


'OJOurs em])ioyeci; B If, npt tlmt 

metallic lustre in the glu?p, Uiakipg tfe W 

ver and tlic yellows like gof^, W^^}dh belongs td 
Iieriods; nor the naercows m/idrc-p/^rla effpeft pigt wHb m 
earlier sp(‘eimeus ; nor that iridpseput yifty-tonp lii tlio 
reds, which is found in the work.s executed at Guhbio pud 
I’ersaro, cspeeiiilly in those of the Maestro Georgio.” 

“Il, had certainly none of, your last-named characteristics, 
hecanse it is evident to mo that it is a work of the court- 
manufactory at IJrbiuo itself; and the lircadth of charac- 
ter in the different subjects, which I know you were about 
to urge again as proof of its earlier origin, .arises, in my 
opinion, from their being directly and closely copied from 
drawings by Kaphael or soim^ of In's pupils, which may have 
been preserved in the ducal collection, and reproduced on 
the plateau by the baud of the dilcLI ante jirince. The work 
is, in short, in my opinion, as the marchese st.atcd, one of 
the grand “Eiatti di rompa,” or plateaux of ceremony, exe- 
cuted as presents to reigning princes, or native noble fami- 
lies who had rendered great services to the state, many of 
which, in the nugn «f the weak hut accomplished Guido- 
haldi II., were painted wljolly m' in part by the hand of the 
prince himself, as we know hy cotemiiorary mernoir.s,” 

Hero the Bignor Pietro ( Joltroni threw the remnant of 
his cigar under the table, and prccipitaUdy quitted the room; 
and the Englishman, who was an enthusiastic collector of 
Majolica, — the only branch ofhi.s enthusrasm lefi, — greedily 
drank in every word of the dialogue, utterly regai-dless of 
the charge he was laying him.self open to of being an unin- 
vited listener. 

The conversation, however, though still concerning the 
subject which had begtm to interest him so strongly, did 
not again refer to the marquis, or to that special “ Piatto di 
Pompa,” but only to tlus subject of Majolica- ware and its 
hi^ory. They spoke of the art of the potter among the 
ancients, and how, except in its rudest applications, it had 
disappeared from Western Europe at the fall of the AVostern 
llomau Empire ; and^how in the beginning of the twelfth 
century the Pisans organised a crusacle against a piratical 
Moorish sovereign of Majorca, and camo back* victorious 


luntavjf ft>y b,^>v ft cbmftu^d ftfluence of the aristo- 
ci’atft ■ b,e.qvfts plcptifuV apuft of Ins English guest. 
“They ^iaj| ^^9 the ftjat ftftg pi the morning.” 


“ f fevt! 

The 9 psjtkoqyV. ^ip.’yypd lower, as ho muttered 

to Iftqsplf “ ft iiiQ pftflp P.f* 4®'"’! ifi® 

i caq bp ftp vftpft Sf. 4^othor madman off to 

ftosc ^pftiqftiuftoyeft ft this ftpp pf pight !” 

Tftp tqrftpg ft ftp^lugUslnjf^^p, ^e expressed his deep 
regret that the nlalftr was Kim])ly impossible, as his last i)alr 
of post-horses had started within a quarter of an hour fur tlio 
same place. 

“ Tlie same place !” exclaimed the Englishman. “ AVliafe 
can any one else want in that direction ?” 

“ Per Bacco, that is more than 1 know, eccollenza,” re- 
plied the “padrone,” scratching his car in considerable per- 
plexity. “It was my respected neighbour, the good Signor 
Pietro Coltroni, who ordered the horses. Ho is the well- 
known dealer in pictures and antiquities over the way. 
Some great too of a Venus has been dug up, I suppose ; or 
a broken nose .of Hercules ; or some sort of thing which our 
cogno.sccnti buy up aprezzo d'oro; and friend Coltroni, may- 
be, wants to get there the first. It may be that, or it may 
be something else ; what should I know ?” 

Here the Englishman interrupted this wandering loqua- 
city with a proposition which produced its immediate effect, 
and secured the appearance of a calash and post-horses 
within two short hours from that time. In a few minutes 
afterwards, the horses wer»' dragging the vehicle at a furious 
rate over the great irrcgular-sliapod flagstones of the pave- 
ment of Florence ; and in the first dark hours of the night our 
Englishman found himself rattling along the unfrequented 
and dreary mountain-road that led towards one of the wildest 
parts of the ancient duchy of Urbino. It was the first ex- 
citement that liad varied the monotony of his ennui for many 
month.^ ; and as he urged the driver with continual bribes, 
inquiring at every stage whether another traveller had 
passed that way before him, ho experienced the healthy 
cflccts of oTicrgctic action in a manner that had been long 
unknown to him. 

When ho learned, too, that the traveller he dreaded was 
indeed in advance of him, having passed full two hours 
before, his excitement knew no hounds, and the scudi pro- 

♦ From which the modem French for all kinds of earth- 

enware, is derived. 
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mised to postillions for increase of speed came forth at every 
half-league; but horse-flesh has only certain limited capa- 
cities, and the distance between the Englishman and his 
precursor remained much the same as the night advanced. 
8till ho gained a little ; and eventually, t^bout five in the 
morning, triumphantly passed his rival, wliilo in the act of 
knocking up a slumbering postmaster for change of liorscs. 
At the next relay, the Englishman secured tlie only two 
horses belonging to the establishment, and his triumph 
seemed secure. St. Leo was but three leagues distant, and 
lliere was no sign of his pursuer, who must have either re- 
mained at the last ‘'ostcria” of tlie post, or have come on at 
a snail’s pace with the already jaded horses of the previous 
relay. 

But the road became cxcecdingl}' mountainous and rugged ; 
and just as he considered his success certain, the calash gave 
a strange kind of a lurch. liero was a crash ; and in an- 
other instant the vehicle was lying on its side, irretrievably 
fixed in a muddy ditch at the side of tlio deeply-rutted road. 
An axle liad broken; there was no sign of any kind of habi- 
tation near from which assi.stanct; could be obtained; and 
an hour passed in vain endeavours to repair the consequences 
of the catastrophe. 

At last a sound of wheels was heard approaching; as- 
sistance was near ; he should still be the first at St. Leo, 
and conso(|ucntly certain of securing the. grand “ Piatlo di 
1‘ompa for that was plainl}’’ the prize which lay at the goal 
of Ins sudden enteij)rise, as it was also that of the rival 
whom he had now left so far behind. 

As the apin'oachiiig vehicle neared them, however, all 
his rising hopes vanished. It was the carriage of the Signor 
Pietro (3oltroui hinis(df, drawn by two stout farm-horses, 
freshly Uikvn from tlie fields. TIio sturdy animals j)asscd 
ilic broken-down vebiclo at a spanking trot, notwithstanding 
the fearful inequalities of the road; while the picturc-mer- 
cliaut and dealer in Majolica to his Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of llnssia and Grand Duke of Warsaw made our 
discomfited Englishman a nu)St polite and smiling bow from 
the window of Ijis post-calash as he whisked by at a glorious 
pace. 

'^riie mountain villngc-to-wn of 8t. Leo was readied on 
foot by the distanced competitor, heated and tired, soon 
after nine o’clock. And despite his fatigue and hunger, and 
many otlun- impediments, he made his way the aid of 
a guide to the half-dismantled residence of the marchese, 
which he reached about an lionr later. 

As he approached the ruined gates, ajid perceived the 
moss-grown escutcheons that crowned the massive piers 
from wliieh the lieavy wooden gates had crumbled for want 
of timely care and paint, —the rusty hinges still clinging to 
the walls, from which tlicy stood out like the arms of an 
iron skeleton, — ho.atbncc reco^nsod the entrance described 
by the two French tourists. Secure iioav of the locality, he 
hoped that he might still be first, as it was with no little 
difficulty that he liad found out the old inountaiu-villa; and 
there was just a shadow ofcliance that hi.s rival might have 
lost his way or been otherwises delayed, as the last part of 
the road could only he traversed on foot or on liorsehack. 

^ Such hopes were, however, suddenly dispelled as he per- 
ceived the figure of the Signor Pietro Coltroni emerging 
from the shadow of a group of gigantic and venerable cy- 
presses that still screened the residence from view. As the 
figure approached, however, there was no sign of triumph 
in its step, which was of that slinking, almost sneaking, char 
racter that distinguishes the gait of humiliation and defeat. 
But he regained his coolness, and raising his hat, said : 
“It is of no use, eccellenza; ifnioncy could have managed 
the matter, my commissions from Russia, in the execution 
of which I do not regard price, would have settled it. I 
offered first a hundred gold florins of Florence for the *pi- 
atto,’ wliieh is indeed neither more nor loss than superb ; 
and then, will you believe me, occellenza, I named five 
htpidred, for 1 was determined id have it ; but the old 
dotard must bo mad. At any rate, ho is the first Italian 


I ever mot with who was foolish enough to refuse double 
its value for any thing whatsoever, even his honour 1 Per 
Bacco, there are not many of us such fools.” And he passed 
on with another salutation, while the Englishman, shrugging 
his shoulders by way of reply, advanced silently towards 
the house. 

The marchese, who was an Italian noble of the old r^T- 
gime, polished and courtly in every movcinent, even in the 
midst of sadly evident poverty, at once iicrccivcd, by the 
natural freemasonry of class, that ho had to do with a* 
“gentleman,” and, receiving his second yisitor with the 
gi'catest urbanity, inquired, with an elaborated smile worthy 
of a petit-mattre of the court of Louis XV., whether he 
was in LLs case also indebted to the talisiuanic qualities of 
his j)lateau of Raidiaol-ware for so early and unexpected a 
visit. 

The explanation was brief; and the marchese presently 
introduced his visitor to bis own sanctum, or private study ; 
wdicre among a few riclily-bound A olumcs, some exquisitely 
clnsclled arms, and a few pieturcs, priuuipally family i)or- 
traits, tlic only remains of tlio former importance of the 
family, stood the famous plateau, the “ Piatlo di Pompa,” 
which had excited the artistic interest of the French tour- 
ists, the cupi(lit,y of the Florentine dealer, and the strong 
desire of immediate possession, at any cost, of the English- 
man. 

It formed the solo but magnificent ornament of an an- 
cient console-table plac(‘d between two narrow semi-Gotbic 
casements wliieh piereed the wall of one of the most strongly- 
built towers of this once splendid residence. The Englisii- 
man stood amazed at the vast dimensions of the superb pla- 
teau — ^nearly three feet in diameter — and with the gorgeous 
richness of the design ; and remained riveted to the spot 
where he had first caught a glimpse of that exquisite inonu- 
nicut of the arts of the J^enaissance ; while the marchese took 
care not to disturb the (icstasy of his visitor, wdiicli seemed 
to excuse his own deej) attachment to liis almost solitary 
treasure. 

'’J’be Englishman was the first to break the silence with 
an exclamation of delight, as he advanced to examine llie 
noble piece more closely. The cumtn^ of the plateau wu.s 
occupied by a magnificently designed quadriga; the elabo- 
rately-wrought ornaments of the ear and the foreshortening 
of the galloping white horses, four abreast, bearing evidence 
at the first glance of the liighest kind of art. It w^as indeed 
a noble m'oup of objects, the crowning interest of which cen- 
tred in tJic stern figure of Achilles in the chariot. The body 
attached to its rear, and trailing ignominioiisly behind it, 
thongli but faintly discernible in the veil of shado^v, showed 
the subjuct.s to be, Acbillcs dragging tlio body of the dead 
Hector round the walls of Troy, the nobly-designed battle- 
ments of wdiich formed tlie background of this composition. 
Every detail was painted wdth the greatest accuracy and 
precision, yet boldness, denoting at once tlu.* work of a 
master-hand; while this partial conceafinent of the painful 
part of the subject in the shadow of the car indicated 
superiority of concfqition as well as skilful execution, 'rhe 
picture was enclosed by a rich architectural ornament of 
creamy white, shaded ^yith orange, on a ground of ultra- * 
marine ; and the broad flat margin of the plutonu, with the 
exception of a deep edge of gix*en, was adorned with f(\st oons 
of flowers tied with white fillets, among which exqni.sit(dy- 
designed loves were sporting in many playful attitudes full 
of the highest graces of design,— here pursuing insects, there 
toying with arms or pieces of armour too large for them to 
lift, in other place's alTecliug to afl’right each other with 
tragic or comic masks, and many other ingenious devices. 

“Yon will perceive,” said the marchese, as soon as hia 
now visitor’s surprise had partially subsided, — “you will 
perceive at once that the splendid .subject and decoratiotiS 
are in the manner of Giulio Romano ; but a little closer oh- 
eorvation will show you that the touch of the actual execu- 
tion is inferior in firmness and freedom ai»d facility to the 
style of the composition. The fact is, it is a copy of the 
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great master by the hand of our ancestral benefactor, the 
good Duke Guidobaldi II. This is known by our family 
archives, among which the original letter of the duke’s se- 
cretary still exists, in which the nature of the service, of 
which that munificent present was a gracious and magni- 
ficent recognition, is fully stated, with the addition that the 
execution of the painting was by the duke’s own liand after 
original drawings by Giulio Koinano in tlie Urbinian collec- 
tion. An additional proof, if such were needed,” continued 
the niarchesc, *‘is aflbrJed by the signature at the back. You 
are aware that the different artist s of the ducal manufactoiy 
placed their initials, sometimes tljoir names in full, at the 
backs of the objects which they had decorated. Orazio Fon- 
tana, lor instiiiice, signing 0. F. U. F. for Orazio Fontana 
Urbanite fecit. And here we have G. 1). IT. F. ; Guidobaldi, 
a true lover of art, signing his work as anotlmr artist, siin- 
j)ly — Guidobaldi, the Duke, &c. Ihit 1 have otlier proofs,” 
continued the speaker. “ In the first place, works of such 
largo dimensions, and such complication of ornament, were 
not executed at any previous period ; and within the next 
reign, as you know, the independence of the Duchy of Urbino, 
and the existence of the manufacture of Majolica, ended to- 
gether by the bequest of the last duke, Francesco Maria TI., 
who willed away his patrimony to the Church ; from which 
time the territory of Urbino bccamo part of the papal do- 
minions.” * 

The young Englishman was almost as much delighted 
with his host as with his splendid jdateau of Majolica. 

But the contemplation of the plateau had its bitters as 
well as its sweets ; for ho scarcely hoped to secure it for 
any amount of mere lucre. Yet he could not tear himself 
away from the splendours of the coveted prize. What mor- 
ceau ill the Blenheim or even Sonlagc collections, or even in 
the gi'cat enamel gallery of the Louvre itself, could compare 
with it? And so ho lingered still in the old apartment, list- 
ening to the discourse of his host, who never seemed to tire 
of discussing the beauties and peculiarities of tliat noble 
family monument, and tlio counoetion of his ancestors with 
its donor the good Duke Guidobaldi IT. 

“Majolica and horses were his two passions, as you 
may perceive by the loving treatment of every outline, 
and the shade of every muscle in that noble group. And 
here is another document,” cried the marchesc, growing ex- 
cited by his theme, “a cojjy of a letter to Borne after ho 
became reigning duke, and which 1 have obtained from the 
records of the Vatican, in which he 7ninntely describes va- 
rious housings and caparisons wliich had been made for 
him in that city.” 

“ Observe,” he continued, “the delicate care with which 
those four noble horses of Giulio Bomano have been har- 
nessed with just such trappings — very peculiar in their 
character. Do you perceive the interlacing bands of azure, 
and the embroidery of the serpents, the badge of Urbino, 
and the depending tassels of mingled bine and gold, just as 
^escribed in the letter? Is it not curious ?” 

And the Englishman agreed entirely with the views of 
tho marchese ; ' and the dialogue might liave gone on much 
longer, had not an old housekeeper announced that the noon- 
meal was waiting tho leisure of the signor niarchese. And 
the Englishman took his leave, rcque.sting permission to re- 
turn, for further inspection of the plateau, on the following 
day; a permission that was at once courteously granted. 

Our traveller found tho day at tho wretched “osteria” of 
8t. Loo almost endless ; but it passed at last, and the night 
too, and he was again at the mountain- villa of the marchese. 
The visit was a third and fourth time repeated, by the 
courteous pennission of tho marcheso, and yet the young 
♦Englishman had not once found courage to openly propose 
the offer of the thousand guineas with which he had de- 
termined to secure the matchless work, from the neighbour- 
hood of which he could not tear himself away. 

And many other visits followed, till at last the daily 
meeting in the chamber of the gigantic plateau seemed,' 
growing as necessary to tho marchese as to the Englishman. | 


In fact, after each parting, they both began to look forward, 
counting the hours, till their discussions upon the plateau 
and Majolica in general, and the romantic story of the Dukes 
of Urbino, could he renewed. 

On a certain morning, after many weeks of this 
daily ’intercourse, the dialogue had become so fascinating 
to both, — for the Englishman, too, was well up in the 
subject, — that when dinner was announced, tho marchese 
prayed his guest not to leave him, but stay and continue 
the discourse over what ho truly described as his “ frugal 
repast.” 

The meal was served in a scantily-fiirnishod hut spa- 
cious room, at the upper end of which was still the signoriul 
canopy or throne, — an interesting relic of disused feudal cus- 
toms often found in old Italian palazzi. At tho table was 
placed a third chair, on the left of that of th(5 marchesc, and 
opposite to the one just placed on the right for himself. The 
marcheso perceived the glance of his visitor towards tho 
third seat, and said deprecatingl y : “You must excuse the 
presence of my child, — a little girl, who ought to have been 
receiving her education in a convent, or at all events in re- 
tirement in a separate suite of apartments ; but the fact is, 
I have not the requisite means for tho one arrangement or 
the necessary attendants for the other ; and so little Camilla 
.'ilw.ays dines with her father. I had forgotten the incon- 
venience when I invited you to stay ; hut you will ex- 
cuse it. She will not trouble or interrupt us, and wo can 
continue our little dispute about the characteristics ofmezzo- 
Majolica previous to 1500, and concerning the letter of Ka- 
phacl mentioned by Koysler, by means of winch you seek 
to prove that the gi*eat painter actually adorned some of 
tho Majolian ware with his own pencil.” 

Here the marchesc was interrupted by the entrance of 
Camilla, who, though described as a child, looked more like 
a girl of eighteen or nineteen, being already in the full bloom 
of her glowing Jtaliiin beauty. She took her place silently, 
with a slight inclination to the stranger. And the marchese 
went on with tho discussion, as the siinplo repast was served; 
but the young Englishman found himself loss able than 
usual to cope with the ingenious arguments of his anta- 
gonist ; and the quadriga and cupids of the famous “ Piatto 
di Pompa” strangely confused themselves in his mind with 
the lustrous black hair and eyes of his vis-a-vis. But she left 
the room as silently as sho came, at the moment tho pre- 
tence for a dessert was placed upon tho table ; and then, tho 
discussion went on more glibly, and more to the advantage 
of the visitor. 

Neither the marchese nor the Englishman could now get 
through a single day without a “ talk,” to which the great 
plateau formed the invariable text; and several months 
passed in this way, during which the family of our English 
friend were much astonished to find all Ids letters dated 
from that obscure village among tho Apennines — that strange 
St. Leo, which no one had ever heard of. At last, however, 
his perseverance was crowned with success, and he carried 
off his treasure ; but tliat treasure was not the grand “piatto 
it was tho beautiful dark-eyed Camilla, — tho “ little girl” of 
the marchesc, who gave his paternal blessing as tho young 
stranger can iod off his lovely Italian bride from tho chapel 
of the English embassy at Florence. 

Thus was the young Italian flower of tho ruined gardens 
of tho old villa-castle of tho Apennines transplanted to those 
of an Elizabethan mansion, embowered among the rich 
woods of south Devon. 

But the “Piatto di Pompa,” the other and almost equally 
cherished treasure of the old marchese, remained behind. 
It will never go to St. Petersburg; that is now certain, 
notwithstanding a second attempt to secure it at any cost 
by the worthy Signor Pietro Coltroni. No ; when it leaves 
its present abode in tho old turret-chamber, it will be to 
form the crowning glory of the already noble collection of 
Mainford Manor, whose youthful heir made so bold an 
attempt to secure it, but who is yet far from regretting tho 
substitution of tho treasure which he accepted in its place. 



CHIEF CAUSE OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FAILURE. 

A genehal impression prevails that photographic pictures 
arc accurate representations of the human face and form^ 
provided the sitter has been steady, and the artist has l^iown 
the resources of his art. The momentary flush which ani- 
mates the cheek of youthful beauty even, it is generally be- 
lieved, can bo arres*ted, and fixed for over. But whilst such 
impressions prevail, the hideous representations of humanity 
that too often issue from the studio of the photographer 
prove that they arc any thing but correct. The victim who 
grumblingly surveys his caricature, or ventures to doubt 
the faithfulness of the likeness handed to him, is assured 
that tlie art is perfect^ and the fault (if any) must bo ascribed 
to his involuntary nervousness, or to his personal deficien- 
cies. 

It is disappointing, notwithstanding the multitude of 
amateur and professional photogi-aphers em 2 )loycd, to per- 
cciv(5 so little real progress made in the direction in wliicfi 
the highest success is attainable, namely, a mathematical 
accuracy in tlic delineation of nature — a perfect copying of 
her exquisite beauties. Great jirogrcss is being made in the 
manipulatory and chemical departments of the art of photo- 
graphy. Almost every week some improvement of the ex- 
isting processes is announced. Now substances, — as in the 
case of Mr. Mayall’s discf)very — are being cmiDloyed. The 
highest chemical and mechanical skill has been enlisted, 
jind a 2 >crfcction in those departments has been attained, 
which, without a method for fixing the colours of nature, we 
can hardly conceive of being surpassed. What we lament 
is, that the optical laws involved in the art have not been 
sufficiently studied; that the same amount of patient in- 
duction has not been applied to tluj perfecting of the photo- 
graphic camera which has boon cxi)cnded on the aiTesting 
and preserving of the pictures it forms. IIow many engaged 
in photogi’aphy have only a vague notion that the picture is 
painted somekov) or other by the agency of light on the sen- 
sitised jilate, without having any thing like a tangible con- 
ception of the rationale of the wonderful process! IIow 
many have no idea of tlui existence of the actinic fluids on 
Avhicli the whole process depends, and without which the 
most sensitive surface might be exposed to the action of 
light proper for ever without being impressed ! How many 
have never even thought of the solution of the problem. 
What form and size of lens will give the most faithful re- 
presentation of nature? We do not assert that these sub- 
jects have not been examined, and considcrablo discoveries 
made in regard to them ; but wo assert that they have not 
received the attention to which they are entitled, and which, 
considering their importance, might have been expected. 
Tlio consequence of this neglect of the study of the optical 
department of photography has been the adoption of instru- 
ments of an unscientific character, an<l the production of 
pictures destitute of the perfection which alone can entitle 
them to be regarded as works of high art. 

What is aimed at bj’’ the photographic artist in his pic- 
ture ? It is a faithful delineation of the object, whether por- 
trait or landscape ; or, to speak optically, it is enabling us 
to SCO, when wo survey the picture, what wo would have 
seen had our eye been in the place of the lens with which 
the picture was taken. Such being the artist’s aim, his 
first object ought unquestionably to bo the obtaining of a 
perfect picture in his instrument before endeavouring to fix 
it. Until such is obtained, it is manifest the results can- 
not be satisfactory ► It has been taken for granted that an 
achromatic lens of any size or form, in which the chromatic 
and spherical aberrations have been corrected, can give such 
a picture, a most gratuitous and unfortunate assumption, 
since it has ^eatly retarded the right progress of the art. 
The impossibility of lenses of large aperture gpving perfect 
photographic pictures has been repeatedly pointed out by 
Sir David Brewster in the different scientific journals, at 
the meetings of the learned associations, and more especially 


in a recent Number of the National Magazine ; but, strange 
as U may appear, although several of these papers and ad- 
dresses have boon before the world for years, and their 
soundness has never been impugned, it is only now tliat pre- 
judice and interest are beginning to yield, and the higher 
class of photographers are employing instruments which 
can bo called scientific. 

Photographers, ignorant of the optical principles involved 
in their art, when unsuccessful, naturally blame their lenses. 
They lay aside French sets, dreaming that Voightlander’s 
or Ross’s combinations will give the perfection desired. But 
although it is certain that some sets of lenses will perform 
much better tlian others, yet none of them, it is demon- 
strable, can give the perfection sought. The skill of the 
optician, or the wealth of the ricdicst amateur will bo alike 
inadequate to imiu’ove the j)resent instrument, so as to re- 
present nature as she is. ^J’lio principle is unsomid, and 
consequently the performance must bo imperfect. That 
these remarks are true, any one will acknowledge who will 
I follow the argument of Sir David Brewster. ^Phat philoso- 
ifiier set out in his investigation of this subject with the 
])alpablo fact, that we have been accustomed to see every 
obj(ict in nature through an aperture of about onc-fourth of 
an inch in diameter — the average diameter of the pupil of 
the eye. The faces of our friends, the familiar features of 
the landscaj^e, have been painted on the retina by the light 
flowing through such an aperture, and as i)orceived by the 
mind, liave been impressed on the memory. Now it is obvi- 
ous that a 2 )ortrait or a landscape formed by a lens four, six, or 
twelve inches* in dianuder is not the picture of our friend, or 
of the familiar scene which we have been accustomed to see ; 
but such a picture) as we would have seen with a monstrous 
eyo of either of tho above dimensions. Can any one won- 
der when such lenses arc enq^loyed (and they actually arc 
employed) that portraits are not rccopn^iscd, and that land- 
scapes are distorted and unnatural? By the enqfioymcnt of 
of a lens only three inches in diameter, Sir David has shown 
that no less than 130 dissimilar pictures of tho sitter are 
all huddled and jumbled together; Avhilo opaque objects of 
smaller diameter than itself arc rendered virtually trans- 
parent. Wc do not intend to enter upon Sir David’s ela- 
borate and elegant investigation of this important subject, 
since it has already appeared in this Journal, from his own j>on ; 
but content ourselves with enforcing his conclusion, in tho 
firm assurance that until it is adopted and acted upon, tho 
triumphs which photography is destined to accomplish can- 
not be achieved. 

After the demonstrations to which wc have referred, wo 
might ask, AVliat purpose is served by a lens of large aper- 
ture which is not better fulfilled by one of small? Tho 
only advantage which can possibly be alleged as gained by 
a large is, the formation of the picture by a greater amount 
of light, and consequently by a much shorter time of ex- 
posure. This is undoubtedly a great advantage for portrai- 
ture ; but to obtain it, every thing like perfection must bo 
sacrificed ; and it is an advantage for which no such sneri- 
fices ought to be made. In tho present state of the art, 
surfaces of tho highest sensibility can bo prepared, so that, 
even with very small lenses, a very moderate exposure is 
sufficient. To illustrate tho argument we would en/bree, 
let us suppose that two gentlemen resolve to procure photo- 
graphic cameras, which shall be suitable for landscapes or 
portraiture, and that to both tho question of expense is of 
small consideration. The one individual procures from I^re- 
bours, or Ross, or Voightlaudcr, a double set of lenses, four 
inches aperture, and fifteen inches focus, which will cost 
from 25Z. to 40/., and has them fitted into a suitable box, with 
slides, &c. The other obtains from either of the above ad- 
mirablo artists a single achromatic lens, half-an-inch in dia^ 
meter and fifteen iriehes focus, which will cost a few shil- 
lings, and which he also fits into a suitable camera, with tho 

• Wo lately brw a monstrous camera, mounted on wheels like an 
omnibus* with an objoct-lens thirteen inches In diameter, and which 
cost tho munificent sum of 6001. 
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requisite slides. They commence operations with the same 
collodion, developing and fixing solutions, &c. After a few 
experiments, what are the results? The gentleman with 
the lafge lenses can produce pictures after a few seconds of 
exposure, — pictures possessed of great sharpness and inten- 
sity ; but his portraits will generally fail to be recognised, 
and his landscapes will contain the exaggerations we for- 
merly pointed out. He will find, after repeated experiments, 
that it is only when .his lenses are stt.)pped down to half or 
three-quarters of an inch aperture that pictures of any thing 
like excellence can be procured. otlicr gontlcinan, with 
the small single lens, finds that from thirty .seconds to a 
minute arc necessary to obtain Jiis portrait ; but then, if the 
manipulation has been carefully conduc^ted, his portraits are 
pleasing and lifelike ; and when even the small aperture of 
his lens is rctluced to tlireo-teuths of an inch, the most rigid 
examination will not be able to discover the slightest ex- 
aggeration or distortion. We arc aware that many prac- 
tical photographers cling with the greatest pertinacity to - 
the employment of large lenses, for no reason which they 
can assign unless tlu'ir rapidity ; while others imagine that 
because they arc more oxpcjisive they must necessarily be 
more excellent. Ihit that they are not only unncccssury^ 
but even {njnriom, wo cun assert from repeated experiments. 
The other day we took o. portrait of a nobleman with lenses 
of four inches stopjDcd down to three inches aperture ; and 
although the picture was in every way sharp, it >vas not 
recognised by a lady who had known his lordship fur years. 
Out of a dozen p(n*traits taken the same day, not one could 
bo regarded as a really snccessful likeues.s. The above 
lenses were maiiufaetiired by Itoss, Loudon. 

That largo and expensive lenses arc iiot necos.sary is il- 
lustrated by the fact, that a beautiful portrait of an illusLi-i- 
ous savant was roccutly taken by an artist tn Edinburgh, 
with a spectacle-eye of roCk-crystul sto])p(‘d dowji to half- 
au-inch, and for which the sum of oiw ahilUng Avould ho 
charged. This portrait w(5 had the pleasiin? of cxaminijig, 
and of comparing wit!) another likeness of tJic same indivi- 
^dual taken witli large lenses by a first-rate artist, to whicli 
it was manifestly superior both in iDoint of ex])rcssioii and 
resemblance. 

AVc recently fitted up a binocular camera on the prin- 
ciple suggested l)y Sir David Brewster. 'I'lic lon.sos wore 
liroduccd in the following simple wa,y. A .spectaclc-(iyc, of 
rock-crystal, of six inches focus, was cut into quadrants; 
two of tlicm were chipped into civciers of about thrcc-oiglitbs 
of an inch diameter, mounted in short tubes, and fixed in 
the cud of the camera, with their centres two inches and a 
half apart; and with these simple lenses w(i have taken a 
series of stereoscopic views and portraits, which we consider 
d(?ci<ledly superior to those taken by one of Lcrcbours’ 
quartiu'mlate combinations, 

Wc Tcgard, then, these facts as not only showing that 
largo lenses are iiimeccssary, but as proving that no real 
progi’css in the beautiful art of photography can be made 
until suitable lenses are employed. No doubt there arc 
prejudices and interests whieb must be got rid of ere a 
really pliilosophical apparatus come into general iise. Some 
men have a great I’ogarddbr appearances. In their eyes a 
beautifully-polished camera, of walnut or mahogany, witli 
largo horn and beautifully-lacquered brasswork, looks much 
more scientific than a plain box, with a small lens, hardly 
discernible, in the end of it. And wc may expect that practi- 
cal opticians will not approve of a chaugc which lays aside 
lenses for which 20^. and bOl, are charged, and which brings 
into use those for which not more than a few shillings can 
be asked. But although a change in the construction of the 
iitstrumcut is imperatively demanded, and must speedily 
take place, there is ample field on which the scientific artist 
may expend his genius and his skill, in order that the per- 
fectlon attainable may bo reached: — the formation of the 
picture on^a emrmd instead of a flat surface ; tlyj obtaining of 
move aeimtwe platei; and, above allj the arresting of the 
cohura of nature, and thus making the picture the perfect 


representation of that which we see with the eye. The 
field which has been recently opened up is ample and noble, 
and one in which the greatest triumphs may bo confidently 
anticipated, so soon as high artistic art is united to a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the scientific laws involved in 
photogi*a 2 )hic mauijDulation. Such men as Reynolds and 
Raeburn and Watson, who is^Quld seize the mind of their 
sitters, and transfer it to their piotures, will arise in photo- 
grajdiy; and the miserable caricatures which disgrace the 
art will to a great extent disappear. At all time.s true 
genius will bo able to seize upon those felicitous posture.s, 
and accessories, and expressions of character, which ordi- 
nary manipulators cannot oven perceive, but upon which 
the chief excellence and value of the picture must ever de- 
j)cnd; and jdiotographic pictures will become valuable chiefly 
Irom the genius of the artist they discover. 

But apart from the v.'ilue of such pictures as works of 
art, they arc as.sociatcd with their originals by sensibilities 
.peculiarly tender. It w'as the very light which radiated from 
the brow" of the loved one, the identical gleam which lighted 
up the eye, which j)cncillcd the cherished images, and fixed 
themselves for ever there. 

The fiitiiro of the art is h(l 2 )cful in the highest d(igrcc; 
and the time is not far distaiit when the studios of our 
artists, our galleries, and our habitations, will be adorned 
with such works as the inimitable pencil of Nature can 
alone portray. 



My pear Young Ladies, — Having once been one of your es- 
teemed .sisterhood my. self, and having since that deligldlul 
period gained much practical cx 2 )erieiice, I jiroposc to make 
you the rociincnts of my scraps of (what I consider) very 
n.seful knowledge; and I hope you will excuse nu‘, if you 
should deem my communications worthlc.ss or uninteresting. 

1 shall begin with what very nearly concerns your sex 
and age, viz. the i)rc.scrvation of your youthful attraction.^. 
Your sex and ag(^ did 1 say?. AVhat a mistake ! When 1 
firmly believe that from the days of Adam and Eve both 
men and women, old and young, have with some exceptions 
run a ucck-and-iieck race iii the art of self-adornment, hor 
who docs not remember having seen a ijcrlect lane of bot- 
tles and gallipots, with flaming labels, redolent. of otto of 
roses, on the toilet of some revered old bachelor-uncle or re- 
lative, whose well-burnished and scant chevelure bore ample 
testimony to hi.y unwearied efforts to increase the crop ? 

Bo this spoken in all kindness and charity. AVe do not 
sneer and laugh at the harmless vanity ; we only state iras 
a fact. 

I Now if our revered relative loves his well-kempt locks, 
there are certainly more reasons why you should ; as any 
thing unpleasant and neglected in a woman may material ly 
interfere with her prospects in life ; while downright ugli- 
ness in the other sex really seems fraught with advantages, 
if one may judge from the fact, that “the plainest men ob- 
tain the handsomest wives.” 

And now let us come to the plain practical question ; 
What is best to preserve the bloom of the complexion ? 
I reply, — simply, but mo.st certainly, — cold water, the purer, 
the colder, and the softer, the better. 

I know that many young ladies are afflicted with the 
notion, that water in any shape is bad for the complexion ; 
and so, between their native sense of cleanliness, and their 
great anxiety to preserve their complexion, they are sorely 
puzzled ; and I have — ^yes, I have — seen the triumphs of .the 
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latter notion in a very slight hut palpable enamel of almost 
invisible — dirtt Faugh 1 

Now, my dear young friends, no beauty can be long main- 
tained without health; and I leave to your natural shrewd 
sense to dotenninc whether dirt in any shape can bo either 
healthy or attractive. 

No woman on record ever preserved her bloom longer 
than the famous, or infambili!i . Diana of Pointers ; and the 
secret of it was, a copious J&Hd thorough dhldlidh Iti cdla 
water night arid morning, dll wBilgh the year, with friction 
afterwards. Nothing, I re Is .boHcr; either for the skin, 
th(5 eyes, or the general 1 jildltn; tnilii a good wash in cold 
wat('.r after the fatigues m tno day. In very cold weather, 
tepid water can bo used,, nut it tb rinse in cold ; it 

prevents many evils. If Ihb iraii tie ary and inclined to 
chap in frosty or windy woSkthbr, it is terv to apply a 
little cold cream, of the siidJilbSt fethd} t^bUrhbbcd into the 
skin. If you should bo toftilbd with bihibics, 1 klibW of up . 
bettor remedy than to bailib tHfcm wifli baiiab tJmbgil'c and 

itifiii bi:‘ liib fofhier to d 


water, in tho proportion of 
wineglassful of the latter, febi; ih tlib hiattet of pi^- 
plcs, they depend niueh on the gcherdl health; and tlib 
young lady who maintains a simple dhii rcghldt dlbt, lakbll 
regular exercise, keeps regular hours, dha thtmly ti0l~ 

Idcinff, is very seldom, I slionkl think iie'Ocr, affiictca thereby. 

1 believe there are instances on record of young ladies 
swallowing all sorts of deleterious articles with a view to 
making tliemsclves thin, or white and delicate. 1 luive licard 
of such tilings, na.y, I am hound to confess that I have wit- 
nessed such jiroofs of temjiorary insanity. Shall I reveal 
such folly ? — swallowing handfuls of raw rice to destl'oy the 
healthy appetite, vinegar to make them thin, and even small 
quantities of raw gin to give a sickly languor, &c. 

I dare scarcely express niy opinion of these things, bc- 
(lanse, us I consider good health one of the greatest hlrssings 
bestowed by the Giver of all good, I think that to tamper | 
with it argu(!S, not only a weak and silly, but also a wicked 
and ill-reguhded mind. 

And now 1 come to a very important portion of my sub- 
ject— the hair. 

Do you know, that if I wore a hair drc.sser, I believe I 
should quite make my fortune by publishing in a jiamphlet 
niy expcriciiccs in this highly ornamental appendage to 
beauty. I have had some thoughts of it without being a 
member of that highly honourable fraternity. Judge, ilien, 
of my generosity in bestowing thus freely on you, Misses 
Drown, Smith, and Jones, ■whom I have never seen in my 
life, the gi'and arcana, the very mystery of toilet mysteries. 

The hair, like the skin, must be kept clean — must be 
washed. I believe it to be a mistake to suppose that w’asli- 
ing injures it. Once a-week, or at any rate once in two 
w(;oks, the skin of the licad .should bo washe<l. A strong 
decoction of rosemary is a capital thing, as it stimulates the 
roots of tho hair, wdiilo it cleanses tho skin, and forms, in 
fact, the basis of half the hair-washes. The yolk and white 
of an egg washes the hair beautifully, used as a soap : of 
course it must be perfectly rinsed out again. But if the 
hair be really oily and dirty, perhaps tho very best thing in 
the World is, to v/ash the head entirely in a basin of water, 
in which about a teaspoonful of hartshorn has been mixed. 
After well rinsing and drying, nothing can bo better than 
simple almond-oil, scented with plain otto of roses. Tho 
Italians use plain almond, or even olive oil ; and they are 
renowned for their beautiful hair. 

But the grand arcana of which I ispoke is, tho combing 
the hair for a few miiitltcs every day with a common gal- 
vanised giltta-porcha comb. Tho electricity therefrom com- 
municaied to the hair has a Wonderful effect, in case of hair 
falling off or becoming discoloured. It gives groat vigour 
to the roots; arid I am convinced is a secret well worth 
the knowing. 

For teeth, again, Simiilo eleariHriess is all-suffieient. 
There ai‘e many useful tdoth-pbWdors, composed of rhubarb, 
orris-root, &c., or plain camphor and bhaik. I have faith in 


the teeth being carefully brushed every night ; for all the 
tooth-powder in the world cannot make up for habitual 
slovenliness. Whereas a careful brushing every night and 
morning, oven without tlio aid of any auxiliary, will keep 
tho ^eeth and gums in health. 

Arid now, mj^. young fnehds, I liavo only ono word inoro 
to say before I clb^ this epistle ; it is a word of wariiing. 
Beware how you ploy foolish tricks with tho health and 
beauty intrusted to you, arid intended a.s the most preeioua 
of gifts ; use them thankfully and well, as you will have to 
give accouiit of thorn lievcartcr. 

METAitbhPliOSfes OF IMtlTlSH INSECTS. 

Brin Abriinln tiuTTEKFLv ( yuuessa AtalaiUa). 
hy ilENllY NOEL llU.MPllllEYS, 

AUTlIOtt 01'' “BRITISH MOTHS, AND THEIR THANSKORUATlONS," “ INWKOT 
CUA.N(n;S," “ OCEAN GARIJENM,” HTC. 

A MOnn intimate acqiuilutaiieo wilh the humbler forms of 
ariimal creation W'ould often fill our country-rambles with 
imckpfectcd interest dhd attractions siieh as tho xniiiiitiated 
dteam of. To those accusLomed only to the ordinary 
aStSliciiilions of towii-liic, the woods and fields have but lit- 
Ub to offer when the charm of change and novelty is over. 
They are pronounced wearisome ; “ a tree is a tree, and a 
licld is a field,” is the verdict of the coekm^y ; “ they are all 
alike,” he exclaims. But he is not aware tliat this seeming 
monotony is tho result of his own blindness. A vast and 
closcly-wriUen page is sprtiad before him, ami be deems 
it blank because ho cannot nuid it. Ho has not learnt to 
interpret, or even perceive, the chaniciers — often exquisitely 
minute — in which many of the most dolightfLil passages of 
the book of nature arc written, and therefore neither sees 
nor understands them. But let him learn only to spell the 
lew first words, and the story -will at onCe assume a clnirin 
tliat will inevitably lure him on to learn and io road more ; 
for ho will discover that the seeming monotony is* teeming 
variety in a thousand novel forms, and that a single oak i.s a 
miniature universe in itself, swarming w'ith above a hundred 
distinct forms of animated life, whoso structure, habits, and 
instincts arc full of interest. 

1 well remember tho day when my own attention was 
first roused to tho pei iicption and study of insects and their 
singular transformations. I had been walking wiih a friend 
in a vineyard in the outskirts of lUnne, and was rather vaguely 
admiring the general beauty of tho scene, when 1 perceived 
my companion occupied in the close c.xaminatiou of a bed of 
stinging nettles. With tho assure blosstims of the alpine 
anemone and tho rich crimson of the graceful flowers of the 
cyclamen scattered around, I could not conceive the nature 
of the attraction that was holding my friend over that 
tangled mass of stinging-neltles. My curiosity tj'cing ex- 
cited, 1 bent forward, and be pointed to a caterpillar sus- 
pended by the tail to ono of the leaves. “ Well,”I romai kcd, 
in answer to his indication, — “ well, 1 only see a caterpillar — 
a common caterpillar — seemingly dead.” 

I was quickly informed that it was not dead; and thougli 
it was a common caterpillar, it was most probable that 1 
did not know what insect form it would assume w hen in its 
perfect stale. “It is the larva of the beautiful butterfly 
Vanessa Atalanta,^' replied my friend triumphantly, and I 
thought him a proiligy of learning. 

My curiosity was fairly roused ; and uiidor his direction, 
I cut off tho piece of nettle to which tho caterpillar was 
suspended, and carrying it homo, placed the lower portion 
of the atalk in a bottle of water; for theic was another cater- 
pillar of the same species feeding upon another leaf. I 
waited patiently the time nanicd by my friend for the won- 
derful metamorphosis that was, as I was assured, to crisub. 
The caterpillar was that of tho Bed Admiral Butterfly ; and 
J tho changes I then observed— the iutoresl: of wHfth at Once 
made mo an entomologist — ^wero those which I am about to 
describe. 
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The caterpillai’ 
of tho Bed Admiral 
Butterfly, as I no- 
ticed in that, — tho 
flrst spocimon with 
which I ever be- 
came acquainted, 

— is of a dull and 
dark-green colour, 
covered with nii- 
nuto tubercles, tho 
apex of each of 
which is of a 
brighter tone of 
tho same colour. 

From each of tho 
segments into 
which tho body is 
divided, except the 
one next the head, 
issue curious black 
spines nearly a 
quarter of an inch 
high, from the sides 
of each of which 
project smaller 
and more delicate 
points of tho same 
colour, — these 
branclnng^ thorns, 
as they may be Wrnod, giving the crcatur(5 a very yingulur 
appearance. '(SooNo. 1 in Engraving.) AV^hen the second ca- 
terpillar was full-grown, which it was at the age of about five 
weeks, I had tho pleasure to observe the nietliod in which be 
suspended himself, by means of a secretion resembling the 
web of a spider. In lliis position llio insect became rapidly 
torpid, which had caused me to believe the other specimen 
dead wl|cn first pointed out to me. I next observed the 
body shorten and thicken ; and a few days from the flrst 
suspension, the skin opened up the back, and was cast off, 
leaving in place of tho calcrpillur a curiously angulated 
chrysalis. Tiio metamorphosis, to a novice in natural his- 
tory, was very surprising ; every vestige and characteristic 
of the preceding form of existence liad disappeared; the 
pulpy body, tho soft fleshy skin, the curious spines, — all were 
gone ; tho crisp horny shell of the chrysalis forming to all 
those features the most opposite contrast. It was of a deep- 
brown colour, spotted here and there with bright metallic 
markings resembling specks of gold ; from wliich circum- 
stance chrysalides have been termed “aurelias,” and the 
collectors of them “aurolians.” These shining spots were 
early perceived by tho alchemists, who imagined them to bd 
gold, and deemed them a singular proof of their favourite 
theory concerning what they termed the transmutation of 
metals. (See No. 2 in Engraving.) 

When the necessary time had elapsed for the final meta- 
morphosis, tho secret preparations for which had been taking 
place within tlio horny shell of tho chrysalis, tho back of 
that case, Or envelope, was rent asunder by the cflbrts of 
the imprisoned creature, instinct with tho energies of a now 
form of existence, and l^wingcd butterfly issued fronr the 
opening. At first its wings were soft and limp as delicate 
linen, curiously folded, and not than half-aii-inch long, 
though all their exquisitcly-pain^od markings were quite 
perfect. They rapidly expanded, however, to thoir full size ; 
their growth, conspicuously perceptible, being a most sur- 
prising example of rapid animal development. Still they 
t^ero unfit for the purposes of flight ; but as the new-born 
creature lifted and expanded them, — at first with effort and 
difficulty, and then with a more rapid motion, — they became 
quickly hardened, and wafted him forth, — was going to 
add, to hi|^ banquet of nectar among the flowers and sun- 
shine ; but 1 feel somisvhat ashamed to state that such was 
not tho case, and that, under the instructions of my friend 


tho natursdist, his 
existence was cut 
short, and ho was 
duly “ set out*’ and 
“prepared,**, and 
formed the first 
beautiful specimen 
of my BOW exten- 
sive collection. 

Vanessa Ata- 
Innta is also an 
English species, 
and is one of tho 
most finely marked 
of tho beautiful ge- 
nus to which it be- 
longs. (Sec No. 3 
in Engraving.) 

Tho upper side 
of tho wings arc 
magnificent with 
red, purple, blue, 
and flakes of snowy 
white ; and tho un- 
der surfaeo most 
exquisitely mark- 
ed with many tones 
of silky brown, as 
shown in tho En- 
graving, No. 4. 

Tiic colouring of many of our native butterflies is as 
varied in tho diflerent sexes as the plumage of male and 
female birds, the small scales which form tho clothing of tho 
transparent niembraiu5 of their wings being frequently much 
brighter in tho males tlian tho females, as wo shall have 
opportunities of sliowing in other examples. In Vanessa 
Atalanta^ liowevcr, the sexes appear to bo clothed in oi'ray 
of equal and identical brightness, and are therefore indis- 
tinguishable to the ordinary observtu’. There is novertbo- 
less a small white spot near tho hinder extremity of tho 
rod hand in tho fore-wings, which Mr. Haworth considers 
peculiar to tho females, thougli this distinction has not been 
admitted by other lopidopterists. 

The Rod Admiral, commencing his existence towards 
autumn, survives tlio winter; the female depositing her 
eggs early in the sjiring. This beautiful insect is often 
seen boldly on the wing on sunny days even in December, 
settling on a gravel path and expanding its gorgeous 
junions in evident enjoyment of tho genial rays of the 
bright morning sunshine, or busy upon some late au- 
tumnal flower — that of the ivy, for instance — where the 
berries are not already formed. It is very curious to watch 
it unfold and insert its trunk deeply into tho nectaries of 
the flowers to seek its delicate repast. In this action its 
movements would induce the observer to suppose that tho 
sense of sight was not used, as it appears to feel about with 
the trunk for the opening of the flower, as though guided 
by the sense of touch alone. This may under some modifi- 
cation be the case, being a result of the singular hairy 
covering of tho eyes,— a characteristic of tho entire genus to 
which it belongs,— and which may possibly restrict the range 
of the sight to an upward direction. 

The genus Vanessa is very widely distributed, being 
found both iii Asia and America, as well as in most parts of 
Europe ; but none of tho exotic species surpass our own in 
brilliancy, especially those species popularly known as the 
Tortoiseshell Nettle, the Camberwell Beauty, or the well- 
known Peacock, which wo may have occasion to allude to 
hereafter. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the collecting of cater- 
pillars and the furnishing them with proper food till the 
epoch of their metamorphosis, if nicely managed, forms a 
most delightful pursuit for leisure-hours,— one fhll of in- 
struction and ag^reeablo surprises. 
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SIR EDWARD B¥LWER LYTTON 


Tp a stranger to our national literature, blit not to letters, 
were set to read for the first time (without any information 
ai)out their origin or their author) the half*hundred works 
which we owe to Edward Biilwer Lytton, he would pro- 
hahly say at the end of that “curriculum” that ho had not 
concoivecl it possible that one country, in one generation, 
should bo able to boast the possession of fifty contemi^orary 
writers endowed with powers so strikingly original, so often 
nearly ecpial in degree, and at the same time so varied in 
style and kind, — so contrasted, indeed, in their respective 
idiosyncrasies. 

“ Now name me these men,” he 'wonld add ; “ roconiit 
me their several histories ; let mo meditate on the singular 
diversities of their personal antqpedeiits ; and deduce lessons 
from nicLhods of education and plans of study so multiform 
in their diflVreiiee, and yet so similar in their success.” 

TIkjsc various writers, lie would then be told, are Edward 
Bulwer Lytton; unquestionably bis mime is Many. Nay, 
he has jnadc several distinct rejmtations, reeomineneing 
ajionymonsly over and over again, — like the same knight re- 
eulcj iiig tlio arena in new armour and visor closed. 

Our riiaders are not in the assumed position of this 
learned foreigner ; and, fur lliat rea.son, it would he a mere 
loss of time to prelude the remarks wo have to make wilh 
any tbric(vfannliar l)it)grapbical details; these liavc been 
recounted (d late in every direction ivith incessant itera- 
tion. It is, at tlie same time, equally impossible, within 
tlu! sj)ace we can eommand, to nuderlakc a miimto critical 
analysis of the hologi'a])li library which has thus issued 
IVom a siiigli! hand. Wo must content ourselves, in short, 
with th(5 design (and even this upon a smaller scale) ex- 
])rcss';d by 'Pully in liis Optltuo Ocnere Oratorum ; where 
j]e tells us that, in the rules, Icsstnis, artifices, and means of 
liigli oratorical Jind literary success wliich be is about to 
deduce from the oxampb'S of the mighty, the midtiplicity of 
lliem “despairs” liim ; and tliat, not bc'Ing able to count 
down for us the infinite i)articulars, he wall just wv/V/A them, 
in dead : Non cnlni ea me annumuraue hclori jniiavi oitjjor- 
t ’/’c, iicd tihupuini Ari'ENDEin:.” 

d'bey will do tlic same for 3*011 at 3’onr banker’s, if 3'our 
account W'ith him is good. Half the da}^ would go in “telling” 
the bright rouleaux, which a turn Of the scales can as well' 
aninuincc. | 

Eirst, then, a single, glance at what Bulwer Lytton, as 
an author, is; then a word or two about how he became 
Vv’bat lie is. 

Tluire is hardly one of his w'orks in wdiicli a page or two, 
na3’’, a sentmice or two, eaiiuot be found, out of which most 
ordinary writers Avonld bo able to make a biggish volume. 
Gold is very ductile ; heat the ingot, .and it will cover a field 
with its sheet, or. engirdle the earth with its filaments, 
d’houglit, to drop the metaphor, original thought, is lavished 
througliout liis works. Some of libs rfijservations arc virtu- 
ally books; some of his hooks are virtually libraries; and 
there is, Tiotwithstanding, a large actual library of them, 
d’liat library would be no bad education of itself; and it 
has, in fact, very considerably entered into the education 
and enntributod to tlio development of man}’’ .able minds, 
both in our own and in other countries. This is not all ; in 
mere extent, so great is what lie has produced, that to read 
it Avould seem to ask for good part of a life ; and yet ho who 
lias vvriUeii it has but attained about the ago at wdiich 8ir 
Walter Scott heffan to labour, and is not only in the full 
vigour of his puissant fixculties, but, to judge by his last 
efforts in comparison with his cjirlier, he is in the impetus, 
the mid-carccr of evident and very high progress. And 
while the plane of thought which he coinmaiids, and the 
sphere of scholarsliip to which ho has lifted a whole world 
of familiar things, render^ his inttdlectiial companionship 
profitable to the most cultivated mihds, ho has had the art 
of interesting the many with a spell scarcely less enthralling. 


The most obvious literary characteristic of Bulwer liy tton 
is that Avhich we implied at starting, — his versatility, or 
rather his comprehensiveness, the prodigious range of his 
labours, and the diversity of those entcriiriscs which have 
all but one report to nitko, one account to give, of the 
labourer “ wlio passed that way,” viz. the .uniformity of his 
ultimate success. 

Hero, in this word ultimate, liov/evcr, lies a deeper 
secret, and a far more precious, .as well as interesting lesson. 
Afew3u.‘ars ago an ingenious crilic, in one of our periodicals, 
said .somctiii ng to this effect, that if a foreigner wore to ask 
us who were our most eminent men in specific depart- 
ments of liter.'iturc, wo might cit (3 various names; such a 
one as the groatost jioet, such another as the greatest his- 
torian, such and such as the chief orators, critics ; and thus 
tlio rest, — each noted in some particular species of liberal 
toil, and indeed tlio more noted for having never dared to 
quit it. But if the same foreigner were to sa}’, “ True ; 3'et 
besides tlie.so literary sptcinltits, so to speak, have you any 
one man who has made all literature his own in your lan- 
guage and generation, .and who represents }'ou collectively 
ill tlio statcs-gciicral of letters?” — if the foreigner, we sa3% 
thus framed his inquiry, won hi not one name occur in answer 
to every body’s mind,— the name of Bulwer Lytton? 

Sucli, or to this purport, was the observation of the inge- 
nious critic lo whom wo allude. Years have since olajised ; 
and if the sentence of honour was true then, it is far truer 
now. But while it is a very striking, and certainly not a'l 
iinwarrautcd critieiBin, it lcav(“s much unsaid altogether. 

Bulwer L}'ttoii, who on the whole lias achieved this 
omnigenor, ult'nnalc success, lias b}' no means eitller pros- 
pered in every individual attempt which his life has know’ll, 
nor exhibited in each of his iirodiietions an oqujil merit. In 
certain instances ho has experienced what it is to fail sig- 
nally. 

Hero, then, wo begin to feel the latent existence of a 
truly valuable moral in Bulwer Lyt ton’s very career itself. 
Let UH note* tbc actual facts as the}' stand, and eomparo 
then) with tbc materials out of wdiich they have been 
w'l'onght, — w^’oiigbt as the steel w'atcli-spring, more ^yreciavs 
in marhut overt than its oum mcight of the ptivest gold, is 
wrought out of pig-iron at so many pi'iiee aqiouiid. 

First, then, tbc facts: how stands the actual case? 
Were Bulwer Lytton notliing but a novelist, still even in 
his novels alone there w'ould be found that sustained variety, 
that comprehensive range both of manner and of matter, 
which would have fully entitled their author to the remark 
we just now quoted. But he is far [rom being such a no- 
velist. 'J'liere is literally not one department of literature, 
and not one kind of writing, which he has not tried, and in 
Avliich he has not ac(piircd additions of reputation. Always 
thus ending w'ith success, he luas almost ahvays begun With 
failure. That one fact Avould of itself stamp the eharaetor. 
Snell thorough-bred ])lnck is never found alone. But a more 
curious thing still is this, that Sir Bui wer Lytton has not 
only almost invariably failed at first in tlic undertakings in 
Avliich he triumphed aftorwuirds, but that liis greatest tri- 
umphs have been achieved preeis(*ly Avhero his greatest dif- 
ficulties originally lay-r-preciscly in the (kqiartments to 
wliich all his natural bias gave liim the greatest disincli- 
nation. 

If ever there Avaa van example Cvilcnlatcd to obcer ilio 
de.spondent eonr.age and revive the faiiKing en(;rgies of 
struggling, defe.ated, bafllcd genius, it is lliis before us. 
ButroQ used to say, Le gniie c^rst 1<t 2 >attence ; Wfi hat half 
the truth. Had Bufibn said, tliafcgciiius was patient, not a 
word of denial, rpiesfion, or eA*eu doubt, could be breathed 
by any person of the slightest Intelligence. Genius is patient, 
“and something more.” ratienco is not genius; patience 
is an inestimable passive quality, but genius is a working 
quality. Bufibn spoke of tlio buckler, not of tha| sword 
Avhosc strokes flashed from behind it. * 

No; the grand quality of Bulwer Lyttoii’s intellect iS \if/ 
instinctive regard for the practicable above every thing cl/ 
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An enemy’s judgment sits in his own head to pass sentence 
for him on every design which he has most loved and che- 
rished ; and the award is without appeal. 

Thus, for instance, his taste, his inclination, his ambi- 
I tion, his passion, is poetry. This passion, which never 
quitted him, came early. The first literary attempts of his 
[ childhood were in verse. They gained him the praises he 
most valued and earliest earned — those of his mother ; and 
then his first public honour. IJad lie consulted the strong 
prepossessions of his natural taste, which, despite of him, 
subsequently coloured the style, the spirit of hi.s prose, lie 
would never have written prose at all. ile did not like it, 
he had no facility for it ; on the contrary, he felt the walk- 
ing foot as much ciicuinbcred as the wing .seemed free. lie 
could not write prose without singular trouble and^xertion ; 
it cost him no such pain to indulg{! his jjassion for writing 
poetry, and, above all, for reading, and for thinking it. But 
there was no career open for a poet, no fair hearing amidst 
the rapture with whieh the public gi’cctcd the strains of 
Byron. In the blaze of that meridian glory, no other light 
seemed then able to shine with effect. Bulwer Lytton re- 
signed at once tliat kind of literature for which ho had 
naturally a vehement passion, and embraced that for which 
he felt a positive di.stastc, and no hcaveii-born fficility. 
This was practical. Here was the first signal exercise of 
that intellectual peculiarity which more than any other 
distinguishes his mind, and which, in truth, has unintiu- 
mittcntly governed its movements. Perhaps, however, what 
we are accustomed, for convenience, to term judgment, is 
not so much a distinct faculty as it is the equipoise of all 
the faculties. 

Be this as it may, what accounts for the whole career of 
Bulwer Lytton, which twice his genius would not otherwise 
account for, is tliis predominating and governing regard for 
the practicable . There arc two sorts of failure : fail uru, because 
the work accomplished is not in demand ; and failure, because 
the work itself is not duly accomplished. The former kind 
Bulwer has always held in horror, and has iiover suffered 
it, for he would never risk it. A very clever man, who is 
now dead, when asked his opinion about Bulwer, replied : 

“ He is one who hnows how ildiujs should he done^ and what 
things to do^ 

This is the very soul of practicality ; of businc.ss, whe- 
ther public or private; of statesmanship, and of what Lord 
Bacon quaintly terms “ wisdom for a man’s .self.” And thus 
a man of vivid temperament, of “ bright and translunary” 
imagination, of ardent and enthusiastic geniu.s, has shown 
himself a very personification of stedfast, well-calculated, 
plodding, unswerving, indomitably executed action. It is, 
in truth, the character for action, and that character pre- 
eminently. The strange old fact (proved by many a striking 
example), that, in circumstances of extraordinary delicac}’' 
and difficulty, where a man knows not how to advise Iiini- 
self, ho will get the best counsel, not from the most cunning 
or pettifogging, but from the most genuiuely poetic mind 
among hi.s acquaintance, is a fact peculiarly appertaining to 
the history of those poets whose genius bears the apparently 
incongruous impress to which wc are now adverting. 

So much for this author’s power to do; yet where is 
the success, if, after triumphing in the accomplishment of 
a thing, the thing accomplished wull not itself be allowed to 
succeed ? 

Such has been the question almost always, indeed with 
but one exception, present to Bulwer Lytton in his intellec- 
tual undertakings. A practical, a pre-eminently practical 
mind, wo repeat. Dread of the first kind of failure, ju.st now 
described, has always deterred Bulwer ; dread of the second, 
never. To risk the first is to war against influences stronger 
than man ; to risk the other is but to test one’s own powers. 

On no occasion has Bulwer (who invariably has declined 
attempting to do that which, when well done, is not wanted) 
found his powers unequal ultimately to that which he has 
attempted. But his final success has generally been a lad- 
der, the steps of which seemed to be all so many defeats. 


A first chock often repels and disheartens lor ever a mind 
intellectually deficient in n(® requisite faculty, if morally 
wanting in some that arc essential. It is here that the gal- 
lant, tlic all-daring, all-enduring, all-accomplishing spirit of 
the thorough-bred must show itself. Here occur those im- 
mortal exertions, here Hash out those inextinguishable ar- 
doui‘.s, which made Buffon (not waiting long enough for the 
right word) term patience genius. And here it is that Bul- 
wer surpasses nearly all writers — former or contemporary ; 
here it is that he will leave the most precious and the most 
inspiring of the lessons to be hereafter bequeathed in bis 
imperishable example. 

It would not be in nature that a mind psychologically 
such as wc liavc dc.scribcd should not he able well to counsel 
others, having counselled itself so well and wisely, having 
lived, as it w^ere, a very existence of masculine logic reduced 
instinctively to action. Thus his books abound in the prac- 
tical wisdom of private life and of every-day intercourse. 

But they are tbenisolves, — with the speeches and ad- 
dresses which form altogether but one great career, — a still 
better lesson than any which their pages contain or their 
eloquence conveys. ^ 

“ He will never he a syeaher^' it was said when he first 
entered the House of Commons, He shortly afterwards de- 
cided the House on a memorable occasion, and on a vital 
question, by a speech which electrified .all who heard it, eli- 
cited from a great orator, and one of the best oratorical 
critics that ever lived, enthusiastie encomiums, and Still 
rings ill the memory of rarliamcnr. He has not belied the 
promise of that brilliant day ; and Kdiiiburgli will not c.'isily 
forget that in 185-1, nor Glasgow that in 1857, it was he 
whose accents made their crowded academic halls vibrate — 
wondrous combination !— to eloquence at once the most or- 
nate and the most impassioned with which they had ever 
echoed. 

“//e will never he a dramatist''' said they, when his first 
play was produced. It had cost him a far longer j)oriod of 
toil than that foitniglit which sufficed to begin and finish 
tlie most skilful and pathetic of all jiiodcrn sentimental 
comedies — the Lady of Lyons. Money surpassed even 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal in its first “run.” In fine, 
there is only Shakspcrc who more frequently commands 
occupancy of the acting stage. The more esoteric merits 
were all along conceded to Bulwer’s dramatic compositions; 
it was popularity which the projihets denied liim. Ilis popu- 
larity presently eclipsed every precedent. 

Boctry, as we have said, he always loved ; to poetry ho 
would, by cboico, have devoted all liis time. Public speak- 
ing be, oil the other hand, always abhorred. Yet we doubt 
whether the public would not set in far higlicr respective 
and })roportionato rank many a passage which wc could cite 
from his political and academical discourses, than they 
would the choicest satire of the New Titnon, or the sweetest 
effusions of King Arthur. 

” He will never figure as a politician'' men exclaimed, 
when he first hazarded himself in that capacity. Yet he 
soon played a distinguished part in the House, of Commons; 
and at this very moment occupies a conspicuous position 
among the foremost political thinkers and actual chiefs 6f 
riic grand palgostra. Only the gentleman still reigns over 
the politician, the knight over the mere warrior ; witness 
the chivalious tenderness to the fallen leader, never shown 
to the Lord John Bussell of prouder and more palmy times. 

To the subject of this paper a predominant sleepless 
common sense has never ceased to whisper amid the trans- 
ports of genius, and no false “ heading away” has ever led 
him far. , The brilliant foppery of Pelham has dissolved into 
the mellow and radiant philosophy of the greatest of quiet 
fictions. Hero wc would briefly mark what we could, but 
for our limits, copiously illustrate — the self-purifying force 
of his genius. He appeared with, not indeed personal, but 
mental egotism, colouring all the views of life, — sometimes 
I effervescingly, as in Pelham; sometimes with a less volatile 
I and a darker tincture of morbid and inadmissible sentimontj 
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as ifl Maltravers. All this has worked itself pure and 
bright into the genial sympathies of My Novell where the 
author as an individual is utterly lost, absorbed in the wide 
and permanent human interests which he evokes, and to 
which all his thoughts address themselves." 

No labour has deterred him. Were it neecssary, for the 
perfection of some minor but essential passage in some 
minor but incumbent work, to learn Hebrew and Cyro- 
(Jhaldauc (assuming that ho knows nothing of the former), 
he would stop the press — or we do not else understand the 
man — till he had mastered the requisite preliminary. 

He has what the French call la conscience du travaily and 
this kills personal vanity. Often has he been told that he 
possessed not the genius necessary for various enterprises 
which ho had undertaken. “ Very likely,” has he said ; but 
1 have at least the talent of labour, and I must make what 
1 have serve for what I have not.” It was like telling a 
digger that he had not the right tool, when the digger with 
the tool in his hand was fairly accoinidisliing his work. If 
scythe would answer, h(‘. would contrive to dispense with 
the more orthodox siekh?, need compelling. 

From this main quality, as from a trunk-railway, many 
other qualities flowed, — inflexible performance of promises, 
words kept like bonds, courage unconquerable. 

And with all these high eharactciristics are combined 
pride in his “ order — that “order” of literature in which men 
earn, not inherit distinction, — sympathy for its less fortunate 
nicmbcrs, genial and cordial encouragement for its younger 
aspirants, a gentleman’s courtesy in antagonism, and a true 
man’s sincerity in friendship. 


FRThiNDS TILL DEATH. 


^PHKiir. are some men’s lives that might he written in a single 
})age, so even has boon the tenor of tlieir career, so un- 
checkered the course of their existence. Take for example 
old Gilliflower and his friend Bardsley. I knew Gilliflower 
and Ilardslc}’’ when they first set up in business in Toocum 
Street ; the one as a grocer, and tlio other in the ironmon- 
gery line. They came into the street about the same time, 
and opened shop next door to one another. They were not 
then personally acquainted ; and like many other next-door 
iK'igh hours in a large city, they passed years in sight of 
each other without contracting any closer acquaintanceship 
than that of neighbourly civility. They would say, “A fine 
day, sir,” as they took down their shutters of a morning; 
or, “A fine evening, sir,” as they put them up again at night. 
If these morning and evening civilities were ever varied, it 
was simply by a change of the adjective, fl’oocum Street 
being an English street, the variation was doubtless fre- 
quent. 

But Gilliflower and Bardsley were destined to become 
fast friends ; indeed, friends till death. There was nothing 
romantic in the way in which this friendship was contracted. 
It was not through Gilliflowor’s house catching fire, and 
Bardsley making superhuman efforts to rescue Gilliflower 
from the flames. Nor versa. Nor did Bardsley plunge 
into any river after Gilliflower ; nor did Gilliflower plunge 
in after Bardsley. It arose, I am bound to say, entirely out 
of a question of beer. Both shopkeepers were unmarried 
and without incumbrance. When the labours of the day 
were over, Bardsley was wont to adjourn to the Green Dra- 
gon, to smoke his pipe and drink his flagon of ale. Gilli- 
flowor patronised another house — the Boar. A great point 
in the character of both men was constancy, or what in poli- 
tics would be called conservatism. A practice oned^ adopted 
was never, or rarely, departed from. Once having esta- 
blished a comer in the parlour of the Green Dragon, Bards- 
loy would as soon have thought of changing his wholesale 
dealer as of going to the Tdoii or the King’s Head. Gilli- 
flower, on his part, was as closely attached to his corner at 
the Boar. It happened, however, some three or four years 
after his first visit to the Boar, that the landlord of that I 


establishment was induced to change his brewer. Gilli- 
flower was one of the first to be served with the new tap. 
He didn’t like it. It might have been very good beer; it 
might have been better beer than that formerly supplied ; 
but it was not the kind of beer he had been accustomed to. 
Gilliflower was a patient man, and he boro it as long as he 
could; but there was a limit even to Gilliflower’s patience; 
and with something of a pang at parting from his old corner 
and particular Windsor chair, the worthy grocer at length 
transferred his patronage to the Dragon. On his first visit 
to that establishment, he found his neighbour Bardsley en- 
sconced by the chimney-corner, smoking his pipe. 

I “ Good evening, sir,” said Gilliflower. 

“ Good evening, sir,” returned Bardsley. 

“ Coloreh to-night, sir,” said Gilliflower, taking a chair. 

“ Coldish, indeed, sir,” said Bardsley. 

Hero there was a pause of some duration. It was at 
length broken by Gilliflower ringing for the waiter. 

“ I think,” said Gilliflower, half to himself and half to 
Bardsley, “ I’ll try a drop of their ale.” 

“ You’ll find it to your taste, sir, I think,” said Bardsley. 

The ale was placed on the table, flanked by a pipe and 
a p:ij)or of tobacco. 

“ Your good licaltli, sir,” said Gilliflower, eyeing the 
liquor knowingly. 

“ fl’he same to you, sir,” said Bardsley. 

“ Body there, sir ?” 

“ And hops, sir !” 

“And hops, sir !” 

Bardsley and Gilliflower puiTcd in silence for the next ten 
minutes. At length Bai*dsl(!y said: 

“ Seasonable weather.” 

Gilliflower said, “Very seasonable.” 

Another long silence, broken only by puffs. Then Gilli- 
flower : 

“ How do you find business, sir?” 

“ AVell, I can’t complain. How do you find it, sir ?” 

“ Pretty tidyish, as things go : no reason to complain 
neither,” said Gilliflower. 

“Will you take a glass with me, sir?” said Bardsley. 

“AVoll, thank yon sir, I will.” 

“Will you take a glass with me?” said Gilliflower by 
and by. 

“ Most happy, sir, I am sure,” replied Bardsley. 

That night, as Gilliflower retired to his bachelor-couch, 
he expressed (to liiinKclf) an opinion highly favourable of 
Bardsley: “Avery agreeable man is that Bardsley — very 
agi’ceablc niaii.” 

About the same moment, Bardsley was tying on his 
nightcap, and saying : “ An uncommon nic(X man, that Gil- 
liflower.” 

Thirty years after, it was said by Bardsley himself, that 
ho had never mis.scd passing an evening in Gilliflower’s 
company until that evening. But on that evening Gilli- 
flower’s chair was empty. The sight of it touched poor 
Bardsley’s heart. The friend of his bosom was not there. 
“ And why ?” said Bardsley to himself, as ho gazed at the 
empty chair with misty eyes. “ Because he is ill a-bed, 
and is not able to toddle so fiir. Shall I sit here, tben,” said 
Bardsley, “ a-drinking and a-smoking and enjoying of m^^self, 
while Gilliflower is ill a-bed ?” Bardsley answered the ques- 
tion by pushing away his pipe and pot with a reproachful 
air, and going to sec his friend. 

Thirty years had made Bardsley and Gilliflower fast 
friends. From the evening of tlieir first meeting in the par- 
lour of the Dragon, their attachment grow day by day and 
increased with every pipe and pot, until in feeling, in tastes, 
and in habits, they bccagic as one man. Such was the iden- 
tity of all .spirituality in the two men, that the same body 
might have served for both. Knowing and reading those 
two minds, it might have occurred to an observer that nature 
iiad displayed a sad want of economy in making Bardsley 
and Gilliflower various. There was no corner of Bardsley’s 
mind that was not known to Gilliflower; nor was there a 
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cr^inny of Gill i flower’s that was not revealed to Bardslcy. 
IJor is this ascribing any great amount of acuteness to either 
party. Bardslcy had taken as many bad shillings as any 
man, and Gilliflower’s name was enrolled on the list of 
more than one begging-letter writer. It was not, then, the. 
acuteness of Gillillowcr’s perception that discovered the 
profound depths of Bardsley’s mind ; hut it wa.s Bardslcy ’s 
Biiiglo and simple mind that dis])laycd itself like a proclaina- 
tiou in large letters to Gilliflower’s modi'st vision. And vice 
versd. Innocence, honesty, kindliness oflK'urt, and the ino.st 
charming stupidity, distinguished them both. They wi're 
just cliildren, who could smoko a pi{)e and drink a glas.s, and 
I help each other on in the world, aiul sympathise with each 
other, without outgrowing eithcj- their clothes or their iiiu- 
, tual attachiucnt. In the first week of their ac^iaintanco 
L they had scon and known as mncli of each other as they 
ever saw and knew till death ; hceauso in thut week all 
that was to lu^ seen and known of h()lh wa.s fidly laid open. 
And it was a very child’s lesson, all in the easiest words of 
one syllahlo. 

Business prospered moderately with both men. They 
had their struggles, as most people have. But Bankslcy and 
Gilliliower were botli Avont to say, “I have always a frieud.” 
I may tell the reader ])rivatcly, that Bardsh'.y’s friend was 
Gilliflower, and that Gilliflower’s fn'(‘iid was Bard.sh^y. By 
a strange but happy eoineidenee, when Bardsley want<‘(l 
ten pounds to make up a bill, Gilliflower always had it to 
lend him ; and when Gilliflower wanted ten ]>ounds, Bards- 
ley could always help Uilliflow(u\ Fate had morticed I heir 
exigencies to a nietdy in every respect. Their trouhhjs and 
joys were so exactly aUernated, that the one was always in 
a position to condole or rejoice with the other. Bid any 
mischance in business befall Gilliflower, would be go to bis 
lawyer? Not lie. lie would say, Semd for Bardsley,” Bid 
Bardsley fall ill, would Jic send for tlic doctor? By no 
means. Be sent for Gilliflower. And so they lived from 
yoiitli to manhood, and from manhood to old age. 1 bad tb(^ 
honour to ho on pretty frieTully terms with both oftlicm 
(though much their junior), and T may say 1 grew old in 
their company. But 1 was newer to Bardsley what (B'lli- 
tlowcr was, nor to Gilliflower what Bardsley was. Far 
from it. 1 think 1 spoilt my claim to their fedl conrubmee 
by letting ont early in our a(?rjuaintaiice tliat J knew some- 
thing of Greek. 1 have wi.shed from the bottom of my heart 
that Greece and Greek bad never existtjd, or been known, 
rather than I should have been dejuived of the honour of 
sitting in the upper and inner cbamiu’.r of two such hearts. 

] would have given .all history to lx* Barflsley, all the gflory 
of antiquity to he Gilliflower. 

Both men remained haclielors to the end of their days. 
People often wondered that iliey did not marry, tlu^y lx.'ing 
both ardent though respectful adminu’s of the other sex, 
and strongly attached to children. ]\Iany a time have T seen 
Bardsley sitting at his own door, on a fine summer’s evon- 
i«g, playing with some eurly-headcd hoy or ros\^-cheekcd 
girl. He could repeat all tlui stories and rhymes that they 
delighted in; and Bardsley's knee was the cockhorse of 
many and many a journey to the famed cross of Banbury. 
Nor was that journey ever made in vain ; for at the end "of 
it there was always a halfpenny or a penny forthcoming 
from Bardsley ’s capacious pocket to reward the youth- 
ful rider. And then Jhirdsley would say, “ Now run away 
to Gilliflower’s, niy dear, and buy jaiurscif some barley- 
sugar.” And Gilliflower was known to tho rising geue- 
ration thereabouts to give the largest halfpennyworth of 
barley-sugar of any grocer far or near. And so fond were 
the children of the two old men, — lam speaking oftljcir lat- 
ter days now, — tliat they called them by the name of “ un- 
cle.” Many a child of that neighbourhood grew up to man’s 
estate, still calling them Uncle Bardsley and Undo GilU- 
llowor, — never dmibling but that the two old rinm were as 
much their uncles in. relationship as they were in kindness 
and affection. 

The reader may wonder, therefore, as tho neighbours did, 


why two men so well adapted for the holy state of niatri* 
mony had never entered that state. 1 think I know why 
they did not. When Bardslcy and Gilliflower first hecamo 
acquainted (ii.s llic reader knows liow), the latter was begin- 
ning to luive “sci'ious thoughts” about a certain dcssy Ward, 
the niece of a wcll-fo-do w.ax-cbandlcr in Toocum Street. 
11c bad scon Jessy at chiiroli on several occasions, and onco 
he bad walked home with her and her uiu'Ie. Old Ward 
askeil him to tea, and lie went and feasted upon Jessy’s 
good looks and winning Avar’s— liaving no a])petite lor the 
muflins — until, on comiug away, be felt as if his licart was 
too big for bis bosom. He goiild not shx;]) for several nights 
aftcrward.s; and what seemed to keep liiin Avakeful was, tho 
image of sweet Jessy Ward, and that stvang(} bigness about 
the heart. But shortly after tliis, Jessy Aveut aAvay to reside 
Avitb ail invalid aunt in the country, and did not come liack 
for nearly a year. In the mean time Bardslcy bad got ac- 
quainted, and become friendly, Avith GillifloAViO*. When 
Jessy r<;turned, be tlioiigbt of going to call at old Ward’s, 
and lie. mentioned bis intention to GillitloAver. What Gilli- 
flower said J don’t know ; but at any rate lie didn’t go. 1 
am .sure that GillifloAvc'i* did not discourage him in any way; 
hut my opinion is, that Bardsley conceived tho idea that 
Gilliflower Avas not an advocate for matiimoiiy, .so he gave 
up all thoughts of Jc.'ssy Ward. Bardshiy, hoAvevtir, was for 
once mistaken in his estimate of Gilliflower’s vicAvs. 1 have 
reason to know tliat GillifloAver meditated matrimony at tlie. 
same lime that Bardsh'y did, hut tliat he gave Uji the idea, 
fearful, lest by takhig a Avile he should lose his friend. 

Ami so tliey remaiiK'd hacljelor.s for each otbcr’.s s.ake to 
the end. Alas tliat the end sliould over conic to sueli 
frit'iidship as theirs ! Puit it did come, The winter of life 
ov(‘rtook them together as tliey Avnndcred oinvard Iiaiid in 
hand, its snows f(‘ll ujxm them equally yet gently. No 
longer able to Avalk to their nightly resorl, they now pa.sscd 
the evening at lioiiK*, Bard.sley going next door to Gilli- 
flower, or (iillifloAver going to Piardsley ; or of a summer’s 
evening tliey .sat side by .side at their door.s, faithful to the 
last to lie* pipe and the. flagon of ale. TJiere, as they smokeif 
and chatted u.s of old tinu*, the eliililren played round them, 
like lloweri^ts twinkling about the roots ofwithe.rcd and 
(leeaying oaks. But an evening came Avhen Gilliflower Avas 
no longer alile to toddle out to meet Ins friend. Bards- 
ley sat aAvaiting him, hut he came not. ( nilifloAver’s old 
Jiousekeeper came to tell Bardsley that her master Ava.s 
very ill, and that she had liuljieil him up to bed. ’J'lie 
flagon of ale remaineii on the beiieh nntastod, the pipi'.s 
unused, the two chairs cnqity. (jlilliflower bad smoked Ids 
la.st pipe and drunk bis last pint. He grew feebler day by 
day, and at last lii.s mind wandered. lie l aved about Bards 
ley : “ Where is Bardsley V O, Avill pome one send lor Bards- 
h*y V” IBrdsley Avas there by his .side almost day and night; 
but bi.s fri(?iid no longer knew liiin. J went in by Bard.sley’s 
request to do Avliat 1 could for Ills poor old frieml, and I tried 
to inakvs him understand that Bardsley avus sitting by him, 
that it Avas Bardsley aaJio Avas bolding bis hand. 

“ (io aAvay, go aAvay,” be said ; “ you arc not Bardsley. 
What use are you to me? it is Bardslcy 1 want. 0, if you 
will only send for him, T know he Avill come.” 

Then he raved about a bill that Avas coming duo to-mor- 
roAv, ami for Avhicli he Avas not pre])ared. 

“ 1 must go to Bardsley,” he .said. “ Bard,slcy Avill help 
me out, J know be will, (iive me my bat and stick.” 

“11 ish, liusli!” 1 cried; “Bardsley is here. Bpcak to him, 
Bardsley ; let him hear your voice.” 

The old man called bis friend by name. “Gilliflower, 
GillifloAfor, it’s me, GillifloAver; it’s Bardsley, your old 
friend.” 

“ Eh ? arc you Bardslcy ?” he said at longlli. “ Give me 
your hand. Ah, yes it is Bardslcy, my old friend, my good 
friend.” Ho sank fur a short time into a slumber; but Avhen 
he aAA'^oke he still called for Bardslcy. He was witli him 
again, in thought, at the Dragon. 

“The pot is empty, Bardsley,” he said ; “ shall avo have 
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anot'ber ; or shall we go homo ? I’ll take a light, if you 
please— no, no, 1 won’t trouble yon, my pipe is out ; we’ll go 
homo. Good night, Bardslcy, good night ; I shall see you 
again to*inorrow.” 

As theso words were uttered, the hands of the two friends 
won? clasped upon the bed. It was the clasp of death ! “ I 

sliall see you again to-morrow.” That to-morrow soon camt?. 
Pool- Barfhdey went on his cartl)ly pilgrimage? for a little 
while, seeking up and down for his friend Gilliflower. And 
one winter’s night he made a long journey, and found him 
— wliero there was no more parting. 

Axdkew Halliday. 


THE BIUTI8II INSTITUTION. 


As the earliest to open of all the London art-exhibitions 
of th(? 3u?;u*, arfists, amateurs, and critics, rush to the 
British Institution witli niiudi the same f<;eling as a man 
takes lus tirst spring walk in the fields. Its rank as an ex- 
hibition of pietures, thougli far inferior to that of the Ko3^al 
Aeadein3', is, as ;i rule, next ijninediatel3^ heiieath it ; besides 
^ Avliieh, it is gcnerall}’^ looked forward to with interest, because 
ni.'iiiy popular artists continue to send the most remarkable 
of their pietures to be hung upon its walls. 

Prompted by siieli considta-ation.s as these, avc proceeded 
to Pall JMall on the opening da3% and lookeil round, as of old, 
for the ancient hahitiuU of the plae(?. Sadly clisai)pointiiig; 
Avas th(? s(‘areh. What, no Bob(;rts, no (VesAvick, no Ltf(; ; 
and Sant missing from liis aeenstomed corner ; Frjinlc Dil- 
lon (not iniAVorlhil3^) in the place of honour ! There are, the 
usual imitatiojis of the artists we have named, and otluTs 
ill tlic same reflation to Millais, Frith, Egg, Eastlake, and 
the Avhole round of Avell-knoAvn names. 'I’he ])icturc that 
first arrested us.Avas, “A Florentine Holiday,” by Wing- 
field ; and examination shoAvc<] it to be one of the best 
Avorks of this artist, Avlio has frequently a truer feeling for 
his Kuhjeet than many men of greater name. But call you 
this a holida3’'? 'fliat group seated at tlu? foot of the sleps 
are not happy, nor (hose avIio (as heforc) descend from the 
terrace, and iioint to the AvrangUng dugs; that cxprc.ssion 
cannot he joy which is n]K)ii their faces, surely. Wc turn 
from tlic picture, coiivinei'd that it is intended for a lame,Jit 
over the holloAvuoss of human liappiiu*ss. BroAvning’s “Toc- 
cata of Galuppi” is not more sad; and muttering, Vanitaa^ 
vanitasl avc pass forAvard. 

]\Tr. Frank Dillon’s ])icture, No, 1, “ The Colossal I’air, 
Thebes,” shows those (colossi Avhom the Arabs call “Shauiy 
aiKlDaniy,” the near(?stl)(?ing the vocal Monmon, also named 
“ Salaniat” (the salnter). We see these great statues, wdiich 
have sat facing the stream of time for so many eentnrie.s, ! 
Avith the BUii just sunk below the liorizon behind th(?in, 
while the light of the* moon is slowly covering their fronts, 
and great mixed sliadows from l>oth lights clustering about 
their feet ; over the lurid horizon a blush of purple mist-like 
cloud is hanging. The idea of impressiveness, Avhiclr Mr. 
Dillon has certainly succeeded in rendering, might have 
been enhanced if he had chosen a more nov'cl effect ; the 
statues would have gained, avc think, in this qualit3’^, if they 
had been shown sitting black and opaque against a firma- 
ment full of stars, or in bi*oad sun or inooii light, Avith their 
gigantic shadows on the ground. Should Mr. Dillon go to 
“-gain, we rcconnuend to his study TLdmaii Hunt’s 
“ Back of the Sphinx” (a sunlight of iiitensest glare), exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy last year, as an example of 
what may be produced by strict adlierencc to nature only. 
The statues hero stand against the darkening sky, and an 
appearance of height is much assisted by placing* a star in 
a line below their shoulders; but this .is not new, and if the 
star were Canopus himself, the cflect would hot ho WHirth 
while repeating twice. 

Nos. 272 and 347, “ A Midsummer Aftonioon,” and “ An 
1 Autumn Afternoon,” by J. Raven, -are not more in contrast 
in point of cxcollonco than are the phases of nature they 




represent. The first is very admirable, — a modest truthful 
little sketch, with the dreamy softness of the reality, — just 
the crest of a verdant hill, with a Avindmill on the top against 
the sky ; the latter is violent, coarse, and opaque to such a 
degree, that one is surprised to find that two such pictures 
could come from the same hand. 

Incomparably the best landscape in tlie rooms is No. 517, 

“ Caerhiui. Low-Avater,” by J. W. Dakes. A mountain- 
scene, with a river just reaching the Jowland.s, and a weir 
in front, ainl the roek3^ base of the hills coming into t he 
foregi’ound; the avIioIc of this is clear, true, fresh, and rich, 
and more powerful than most of its competitors. Tlie ar- 
rangement of clouds is extremely fine ; their fault, however, 
being a certain want of deptli, yet tliey show a Avliolo cloud- 
land. Th® observer should notice the eavc and knowledge 
with which the nearer side of the Aveir is paiiit(;d; the misty 
cloud Avhich Tics high up in the holJoAvs of tlie hill-tops is a 
very poetical passage;. In short, this is almost the only 
schmtihcally-painted landsoapo in the cxhil)ition; and in 
scale of iin'i’it can only ho compared Avith No. 255, “ Tlie 
Covey,” J. Wolf : a numher of partridges eliistering under 
a dwarf-evergreen sliriih, Avitli snow over the avIioIc scene. 
It hangs on the hrancli»?s, again frozen Avhere it liad half 
congealed. The birds are huddled close tog(;ther, and look 
snug and cosy in spite of the cold, having that knoAving 
kind of oxpves.sion about the eye Avhich the artist so fre- 
queiilly gives to his birds; the texture of their fi'.athers is 
admirable. Some goldfinches are perched on a hough be- 
hind, the Aviiigs of one Avho has just alighted spreading out ; 
a very pretty idea, wliicli is sjioilt b3" the clumsy Avay in 
wliich the wings are drawn. Close by him is a little FalstalT 
of a gohlfinch, \sdio is (?y.c(‘ssivcly fu^m3^ TJio frosty glare 
of the sunlight is perfectly rcprescnl(?d. 

Mr. Jutsum’s )>icturcB, Nos. .3 and 107, “ The Dovonshiro 
Coast,” and “ The Hay-field,” have the orilinaiy qualities of 
his Avork, but arc exlreiiicl3’^ weak, and \*(;ry uidike nature. 
It is to bo regretted that so skilful an executant should so 
neglect faithful representation. ’J'lu? same may be said of 
W. ’r. Dauby, whose })i(;turc8, Nos. t)5, 1 154, and 304, exhibit 
Ids usual choice of ono jdiaso of nature, and his iicculiarly 
excfdlent skies. More thought is, howcAX'r, required to 
main tain him in that place which he has held so long. No. 
173, “A tranquil h>tr(;am in Autumn, Nortli Wales,” by C, 
BranAvhile, is a more jialpable example of the cflect of caro- 
Icssiiess ill producing manner. All avIio roniomher his exqui- 
site frost-scenes of a few 5^cars back Avill regret that his talent 
should be so lost in the iusincerity which this example 
shoAvs. Not a single portion of the Avholc jiicturo can be 
said to resemble nature ; the trees look like moss under the 
microscope ; the scene might be in dream-land, but is cer- 
tainly not ill North Wales. In “ Rain clearing off,” H. 
DaAvsoii, No. 82, it Avill be well to notice an excellent point 
of truth in the gray sheen of the trees Avhich stand on the 
riA*er’.s bank. This alone Avill elevate the picture above its 
pendant, No. 65, T. Danhy, though in execution it is far 
inferior to the latter. Mr. E. W. Cooke’s marine pieces are 
apparently a return to an earlier sl3de, loAver in key, and 
more cartifully executed than his works liavo been of Ia(o. 
No. 181, “ Kiva degli Schiavoni, A^enice,” is an especiall3" 
agreeable little picture. No. 116, “Venice, the Torfo,” has 
some excellent points of tender colour about it. “ The Banks 
of the Machiio,” by .1. Dearie, No. -lOl, — souk; trees on the 
hanks of a full still stream in suiiliglit, — is by aii artist 
who suddenly rose into fume oii Mr. liuskiu’s notice of an 
exquisite little picture in the Royal Academy. 'That was 
indeed admirable ; but from tla; fact of habit becoming man- 
ner, the present is by no means so; the trees hero are Avoolly, 
and llio Avaters like glass. Mr. Dearie must not expect to 
maintain a reputation by repeating a single oflect ofriaturp: 
these walls aro throug(-'d with such examplea. Let him con- 
sider their number, and endeavour to avoid like results. 

If Mr. I.(aiice, Avlieu painting hia “ Beautiful in Death,” 
a pc.acook dead at the foot of a tree, had shown us hoAV such 
a bird really would lie just after the death-agony, with 
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his crest broken, and argus-tail disarranged and dust-be- 
smirched, he might not only have had an opportunity of dis- 
playing his exquisite skill, but also Bometliing more valu- 
able than is presented by this very orderly-looking bird, 
who appears as if laid out for his funeral, evidently having 
died in the most genteel manner, and without a struggle. 
As mere lay-figure painting the bird himself is a marvellous 
triumph; so .much so that we regret such transcendent skill 
should have no other object than (like the peacock) to dis- 
play itself. 

Of the figure-pictures which this exhibition contains, 
there are few which can come up to the average of a year’s 
display. Mr. Frost’s “Boy’s Head” No. 315, has a delight- 
ful truth of character which we seldom see in his g4*catcr 
works, being more solidly and truthfully painted Uian usual. 
“The riiant Hour,” W. P. Frith, Il.A., is the well-known 
subject of Othello stating his love to Desdemona, — “ Upon 
this hint I spake.” There appears to be a mistake in the phy- 
sical characters of both figures ; Desdemona licre is a some- 
what riant-looking yoimg lady, whose head, as painted, 
would stand well as a portrait, but by no means represents 
Shakspere’s sweet creation. The picture shows so much 
brilliant execution, that we must lament that more consider- 
ation was not given to the just representation of the cha- 
racters chosen. “ Molic're reading to his Housekeeper,” 
No. 458, by T. P. Hall, is another stock subject (when will 
painters extend their reading in the search for new ones V), 
but we have seldom seen it better treated. The head of the 
laughing housekeeper, who has abandoned lierself to her 
mirth, is peculiarly successful ; indeed, one of the best 
things in the exhibition. The figure of Moliere himself 
shows a capital reading of character, although looking, 
from some fault in the execution, rather distorted. Wc look 
upon this work as one of high promise, and hope much from 
the painter, if ho will but avoid even the suspicion of imi- 
tating Frith, &c. W. Maw Egley’s picture, “1’he Talk- 
ing Oak,*’ No. 499, from Tennyson, is a ))iccc of false Pro- 
KafFaelitism, an utter mistake in the nature of his models, 
the P-B. B. ; an error which the more surprises us who re- 
member his very excellent picture of “Charles V. in the 
Cloister,” at the Eoyal Academ^^ the j’^ear before last. The 
painter’s “Taming of the Shrew,” No. 318, a sketch for a 
picture, is very brilliant. We hoped a better thing from Mr. 
Cave Thomas than No. 539, “A Letter requiring an An- 
swer,” — a very unpleasant-looking lady, who is lost in re- 
verie, while at her feet lies an open letter. The pictnre 
looks as if it had been painted from a photograidi, and the 
lady is really ugly. 

J. Gilbert’s picture, “ A Bogiment of Boyalist Cavalry 
at the Battle ofEdgeliill,” No. 76, is full of life and motion; 
the figures seem to swerve about in a disorderly wave ; 
they are as fine a collection of swaggering troopers as we 
should wish to see. In front some oflicers have dismounted 
to look over a map ; the black horse of one of them, held 
by a page, is capitally introduced and most skilfully painted. 
This is a subject which suits Mr. Gilbert most perfectly, 
and altogether we have never seen a pictnre of his which 
pleased us more. Mr. G. Smith’s “ Spending a Ha’penny,” 
No. 296, is a capital subject, and the picture most cleverly 
painted in some respects. It shows a boy, who has found 
El Dorado, making an investment in sweets at a dame’s 
shop; through the window a crowd of children look in 
anxious hope of a share. The hesitating action of the boy, 
puzzled in the choice of dainties, is excellent. We should 
have liked to have scon more variety in the expressions of 
the other children, and a very great deal more solid paint- 
ing throughout. Wc commend to the visitor’s notice Mr, 
Fra^ik Wyburd’s “Janet Foster,” from Kenilworth^ No. 
407, as a capital little sketch, which will improve upon ac- 
quaintance. The same may be said of No. 423, “ Say, 
Thank you,” by J. E. Hodgson, showing a child who has 
gained admittance to her homo by the courtesy of a woman 
passing by. The door is open, and the child’s elder sister 
bids her to- say, “ Thank you.” The sister’s head is really 


very beautiful indeed ; and the whole of the little picture 
(though deficient in brilliancy) shows niuch promise. “ The 
Old Cavalier,” No. 457, by T. Morten, an uproarious-looking 
old gentleman drinking, is capital ; so skilfully done, that it 
might almost ho taken for a Frith. The textures of the 
dross, &c. are well rendered. No. 226, “ The Dead Babbit,” 
by J. Clark, will bo found to be a vigorous transcript of 
boy-emotion under exciting circumstances. 

We must give a word of sincere commendation to Mr. 
Wingfield’s “ Cottage Interior,” No. 9, wishing ho would 
alwa3'^s paint with so much affection for humble nature. 

AVo do not lu'etcnd to liavc noticed all the excellent 
pictures which are here exhibited ; it is rather our aim to 
comment upon those which have attracted our attention in. a 
manner that shall put the spectator into a way of examining 
for himself; that is, by trying them with the touchstone of 
a comparison with nature. In conclusion, we may say, that 
in executing the duty of criticism we have never found fault 
with an artist’s work unless it appeared to exhibit the power 
of doing better things. Of the V£ist mass of crudities which 
these walls support wc have said nothing. The chief cause 
for regret which we observe is, that the landseapci-painters 
appear to have formed themselves into a company (“limited”), 
for the purpose of imitating one another, and so to amalga- 
mate their several styles into one manner, that in a few 
years unfortunate critics will have to receive a special 
education to enable them to distinguish one man’s work 
from that of another. 


llalbnal 


fTlic Editors of the National Magazine cannot return unavailable 
Papers, except in cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
with the writers.] 


CoMMENciNci at the Commencement, wo Commence to say 
that language is as old as Adam. Like Adam, it has had a 
very numerous progeny; and following still the fortunes of 
that luckless spouse, there are divers of its offspring of whom 
it has every reason to be ashamed. Not among these is the 
brave old language of England, — the great family of Anglo- 
Saxon words. Born beside Persian rivers and hardened on 
Gothic coasts, these children of noble tongues combine, in 
this lixttcr day, an Indian passion with the strong simplicity 
of the north. Long ages of intercourse with the whole 
world of human speech have added grace, filled np delects, 
and worn away blemishes, till the tribe has reached a point 
of dignity and just supremacy unknown to any other tongue 
since the groat hubbub in the Tower of Babel. 

But to get a particularly good uame for any thing is 
forthwith to become one of those precious pegs for which 
the whole race of hangers-on lie praying. ISuch a peg is 
our English tongue ; such parasites are at its heels, and if it 
did not turn now and then like a bulldog, with a shake and 
a growl, the very marrow would be sucked out of it in a 
generation or two by a of sneaking discreditable va- 
grants from every other language under heaven, who catch 
at its skirts, tumble in its way, and are ready to sell their 
souls and cut off their foreign noses for the sake of its 
adoption and patronage. Some of these lingual Bohemians, 
too bold and forward for success, get taken by the shoulders 
pretty quickly and turned out of the language. But others 
arc far too clever ; they manage matters with an admirable 
tact, and a very diflerent result. These begin, perhaps, by 
making themselves generally useful to some highly respect- 
able booby, wlio introduces them to society as pleasant 
foreigners in their native costume. By and by the dress is 
changed for a British one, the rogue still retaining his 
foreign accent for a while. Then the accent itself is dropped. 
He sounds like English, swears himself the son of a Smith, 
curries favour with an author hard up for another word, 
and finally gets into the dictionary. Many of these poor 
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Konntiful aro tlio, maids that ^lido, 

On Bunmior-eves, throngli Yeinoi/s dales. 

And brif'ht the glancing looks they liid'« 

He-hind their litterH’ roseate veils. • ImUu I.'ookh. 


vagraiit.s may bo passed by in silent contempt. Expressing 
some feeble thing which a true Briton never cares to think 
of, they do little hami, and m;j,y be left to those wdio like 
them ; but there arc others on whom all the wrath in all 
the vials of indignation and fury deserves to be poured. We 
speak of those bold usurpers wlio, finding a place in our 
language well and nobly filled by a word of true native 
breeding, take upon themselves to oust liim out of it, suc- 
ceed foully in their design, set their own foreign gristle in 
the place of Anglo-Saxon bones, turn British blood to milk- 
and-water, and do our speech a mischief which it may need 
another Shakspero to repair. This pest increases. The 
time for indifference is past. We call up one of these varlots 
for summary jiisticc. JLet the rest take warning. 

Time was when things Beoan in England, as they did in 
the Beginning. The word is a thorough native one ; a strong 
sounding word, with a B and a G in it. Was it not good 
enough for us? Was there any better word for the purpose 
any where under the sun? There was not. But there was a 
worse one beyond comparison, and we have taken him to 
our lips, if not to our bosoms ; to our finger-ends, if not to 
our arms. Things Begin with us no longer ; they Commence 
instead. “Commence ” is the precious poodle that is to turn 
our home-bred mastiff out of doors. Commence, forsooth I 
What do we want in England with this tip-too dandy of a 
word ? Look at him, Britons ; mouth him, and see what 
you can make of him. A Froncli^Spanish-Itali an mongrel; 
an illegitimate mouthful of effeminate letters ; a word with- 1 
out an ancestry, descended from nothing, found wandering | 


on the Continent without father, mother, or native liome. 
Two Latin word.s have indeed been accused of his bad pa- 
rentage ; but there is nothiug to .show that they over came 
together for such a purpose; if they did, they ought to have 
been ashamed of themselves ; and, in point of fact, they 
arc both far too respectable for the idea to be entertained. 
“ Commence,” indeed ! A mincing mealy-mouthed rascal ; 
a fellow without a hone in liis body, made iij) of three 
liquids and three vowels, with a double-tongued unneces- 
sary letter for the crown of his head and the joint of his 
tail. When he first put his soppy little foot in England 
would be hard to sa 3 ^ It was doubtless in the hUiekest of 
dark ages, when slimy and sneaking things could move 
about unseen. Whenever it was, he found two fitting hiding- 
places, — ^in the courts of law and under the forms of col leges. 
There he lay for ages, snug and simpering ; venturing iu)W 
and then into the good-natured unsuspecting Anglo-Saxon 
world ; tripping into good society ; making tine acquaint- 
ances, but getting nothing from them beyond the ])rivil(igc 
of doing an errand or two. The litti(^ scoundrel was hatch- 
ing mischief all the time. He watched and waited ; caught 
us in the Castle of Indolence at last; set his pretty pasty 
cheeks by the brown ones of Jiis natural enemy ; vowed 
they were the comolicr ; and in an evil day got us to believe 
him. 

Here is an old English play-bill; the date is June 4, 
vritbout the year ; but the year was about 1770 ; “ A co- 
medy called Much Ado about Nothing^ written by Shake* 
spearc, will bo performed. It will Begin exactly at seven.” 
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Here is another, no farther back than 1812 ; “Mr, Kemble 
will appear in Sliakespcarc's tragedy of CoriolanuSt and the 
performance will Begin at seven o’clock.” . There was some 
Htufl’ ill us then. We were fighting the French, and had a 
respect for our Bs and our Gs. We knew wc wore Britons, and 
fidt we were Groat ; wc had to talk of Bullets and Bayonets, 
of Gnus and Gashes, of Badajoziind Gibraltar, of Grape-shot 
and Battles, of Banners, Breezc.s, the Bay of Biscay, and St. 
George. Wediad Grappled with Gaul; wo were Beating 
Boncy ; we were marching tlirough Bloody Breaches to the 
Gates of Glory. U'liat was no time to put ^ slight on the 
two most stalwart letters in the alpbabol, — the very initials 
of Griiat Britain’s naiiKi. But poaee qaipo, with soft iiar- 
coti(;s an<l Juxurioiis Joys. The tired sinews yielded; the 
tongue forgot its g^’and old battle-songs, and began to babble 
of mild music and eider-down. Alas, not sol Beginnings 
had grown too hard and strong fnr*it. Jt BdgAU no longer 
— it G-ommi5Ni:ki). 

We o^ye tliis precious word immedis-tely tO ; and 

it (i'slablished its jire.sent usurpation hy spnjetjdng of a cou}) 
d'Hat. Ontlie morning of Wednesday, the 2ilth of March, 
1H20, the following announccineuL appeared at the head of^ 
the leading cohnnii in the Times : 

'*■ As wo have rocoivod several complaints raspocting the pub- 
licat.ion of the Times from the Secretary of the poeioty of Nows- 
vcnd(?rs, wo shall for the future, in order ii) d)(.ouU>atP him and 
onrsolvo.s, publisli every morning the ftt which iho journal 
of tlio procodiug day was delivered. Wo shall Beuin to-mor- 
row.” 

They never Began. On the following day this fatal sen- 
tence was read : 

** Tho publication of the Times Commonood yesterday at six 
o’clock, aud was tiniahed by nine,” 

' The blow w'aa struck. TIkj brave old Saxon word had 
hecMi elbowed out. 110 tnrnc(l nevertheless astimished aud 
expostulating, and even ladd his ground for the sptico of 
ciglit-and-forty liours. On the next clay and tho next, tho 
puhlicaiion of the Times “ Began” according to the ofTicial 
paragrii])lj. Then all was over. On Monday, Ajiril d, it was 
once more announced that “(he publication of tl)c Times 
Oomnnmeed at six o’clock on Saturday iiioriiiiig.” Now 
Saturday was the 1st of April. 

As far as we know, with the cxc(^})tiou of one single day, 
about a week afterwards, the base jntrudt:r has kept his place 
above the leading avtiede of the first journal in the world 
ever .since that Festival orFo(ds; ami under cover of this 
distinguislicd jiatroiiago, he has wiamcd his way into general 
society. We meet him every wheie, jdump and smirking, 
polished and prim, lie is likely enough to lord it over our 
entire literature, from our Bibles to our nursery -rhymes. A 
few years longer, and our children’s ehildren may learn in 
wonderment, that when the jiie was ojiciied the birds com- 
menced to sing, and that the little old woman on the king’.s 
highway counneneed lo shivea* and commenced to shake, 
while her little dog he commenced to hark. They may he 
tfiiight to sing, “(lommenei', my .soul,” at morning service ; 
and, ns a climax of horrors, to read at last in the Book of 
Genesis, that in the coimiiciicementCJod created tho heavens 
and the earth. 

Out upon these finikin soft syllables— this mollnsk of a 
word ! Kely upon it, any thing that Commences has some 
rascally afToctation about it. Operas (kmmienee, and so do 
modern dramas — Peter Wilhins^ or thcFhjlmj for ex- 

ample. Fashionable schools alway.s Commence; fasliionahlo 
services do the same. But think of a British oalt Com- 
meiiciug to grow. It might gi-ow into a fiddlestick perhaps, 
but never into the wooden walls of Kngland. Let Franco 
take back her own and keep him. A Frenchman, parhhu! 
may Commence an affair with a good conscience ; .John Bull 
can do nothing of the kind, l ie Commences no affairs, not ho. 
Ho Begins his hwsincss like an Anglo-Saxon, and in tho 
same likeness brings it to an end. I;et it not oven bo said, 
that .John Bulb forgets his origin in his oaths, and swears 
after all in l^atiu. He swears in Indo-Eru'opean; and though 


ho had better not swear any more, liis national bad word, 
with little difference in sound or sense, may have been 
heard on the plains of Iran before Eomnlus was born. 

Let us look to it betimes, or this foreign usurpation will 
not stop herp or any where till it lias gagged every manly 
word in ouy uafivo language. Wc mean no disrespect to 
the tonguep of other landp. I’hcy are well enough for their 
own purposes, b«t they v^ro never made for ours. Frencli 
for Franco, au4 English for ourselves. Tliey arc like a man 
and his sister, Kiss and bo two they may ; marry and be 
one they never can. Wo took xvhat we wanted from our 
noighhour.s centuries pgo. AVo may .still be beholden to tlimn 
for a new word where wo lack an old one ; hutrto bring words 
across the Channel for the mere siipjdant ing of our own bet- 
ter ones, is to have a second Nrirman coiKjuest, another 
battle of Hastings, ’’’apd Edith once more seeking Harold 
among tho slain. 

AVake up, sons and dapgl^ors of old England; rid your- 
selves of ilUK jntiful weak word ! “ Words,” said Bacon, “us ; 
u Tartar’s how, do shoot hack upon tho understanding.” ; I 

AVhen tho words are IVi'ble, their imbecility returns upon your i | 

thoughts themselves. Never think you can go on (^om- j I 
mencing with the vigour with xvhich your forefathers Began ; i I 

you may as soon do a day*8 work on a frog and an omelette. j j 
lleiiouiice this pet pioaninny of modern speech; or, ifjuii i| 
must needs have a last word with him,Avliy then Coinnieiicc j ! 
at once lo say that henceforth you arc going to Bkoin. j | 



AN EJ’IHODE FBOM NOBAVKGIAN BKASANT LIFF. 

jjv fhboehica koavan. 


I H All spent tho day on mie of the hoautifiil ^’on/s that in- 
dent the coast of Isbirway, “ tbvustiiig their many-fiiigercd 
arms into tin; vei} lienrt of the country.” Towards evening, 
the brcc7.(‘, which, coining fiom tin* open S(‘a, had timipered 
(he previous heaf, fell; and as the sultriness of the atmo- 
.sphere now S(‘(mie<l to WT-igli with double heaviness on my 
Norwegian boatmen, wdio had plical their oars lustily during 
the wliole day, 1 determined to give them a rest. We put 
to land at’the nearest ])oint, — a little promontory projecting 
into the. bay, elo.sc lo w here a inonntain-stream, or eh, leaped 
into its bosom. Tho promontory was co venal wdth a soft 
and verdant carpet of moss, which oficred a welcome couch 
to our cramjied limh.s; and a mighty oak, overspreading 
a little thick(‘t of dw'arCed hazel-bushes, brier-roses, and 
gigaiilie crimson-helled foxgloves, afforde.d pleasant protec- 
tion against the rays of the sun, xvhicli was still high in the 
heavens, notwithstanding the advanced hour. Tl’hc dark 
dome of the oak stood out in fine relitd' against the brighter 
verdure of the hanging birches, tho wild applc-trocs, and the 
alders that covered the hill sides which clo.sed in around us, 
and which, rising ridge above ridge further inland, ended in 
snow'-eappod fjAds. AVhile tw'o of my men w'cro engaged 
in bringing up from the boat such things as wo miglit re- 
quire, aud others busied themselves in lighting a fire to boil 
the cofleo, which is the favourite h(iverage of the Norwegian 
bondc, or peasant, and wdiieh they had been looking forward 
to with much pleasure, I stretched myself on the soft moss- 
carpet, and contemplated the beautiful landscape that sur- 
rounded me. In front, far as my eye could reacli, tho waters 
of the tjoi'd lay extended like a mirror, reflecting on its 
])olishcd surface the colours and outlines of the mighty fjelds 
and the clear blue of the heavens. The rush of tho civs as 
they came foaming dowm from the high ridges sounded 
louder in the deep stillness of the evening, broken by their 
vomes only, and by the short sharp bark of a dog that was 
driving a flock of sliee]) up one of tho slopes. In a little 
while tho sun went down lichind tho snowy crests, leaving 
only a remembrance of himself in the golden clouds that 
hung above them, and in tho rosy hues that tinged tho 
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glaciers. The voice of the dog was now lost in tlio dis- 
tance ; but a faint echo of it still came down to us with the 
stronger and deeper mummr of the which, together 
with the gathering clouds and the increasing sultriness of 
the air, announced a coining storm. 

The “brown nectar” had been made and partahen of; 
and the men, gathered in a circle* round tlie lire, which ex- 
ercised its powers of attraction over them in spite of the 
summer-heat, were fixing expectant looks oii one of their 
number, wliose natiu’al superiority was rccognisfid by his 
comrades in the leadership they had tacitly assigned to him. 
Iljorii llalvorstm, — sucli w'as the name of this fine specimen 
of a ISorwcgiaii, half-jieasajit, lialf-fishermaii, who was as 
cxpcriencc(l in coiuhatiiig the dangers of the deej>, as in 
tracking tlic ]>ear on tlie moiintain-slujics and felling tlie 
rcin-doe.r on the siiow}' peaks, — was a tall broad-shouldered 
fellow, with a prominent nose, bushy eyebrows, hair like a 
shaggy man(‘, and a pair of open eh^ar blue C3’es that 
seemed to hit you look into the de])ths of his lionest heart, 
lijorn had travelled far and wide in his native land, was 
aetpiaintcrl with the folk-lore of the coast-dwellers as well 
as of ilie moLiiitainccrs, and eould not only tell a tale of' 
the /o'i/JrC* ()f every creek, turn, or and the /ewidref of 
of every mountain-valley, hut knew the private history of 
tlifi inmates of livery eottage under whose roof he hadpa.ssed 
a night. During the, period we liad spent iogolher, vi.siting 
all the inlets of the heautiful/^'mv/, lie was wchamied as a 
friend wherever wc landed; and hardly a boat jiasscd us 
that lici could not name every man of tlio crow, and give a 
sketch of Ins (‘.haracter and liistory. When 1 say, that to 
this universal knowledge was joined a voice unusually sono- 
rous aiul flexible, great volidulity of speecdi, and a lively 
t(imi)erament, with a goodly admixture of humour, no one 
will he sur])riscd tliat ]>ji)ni should ho the favourite story- 
telh.T wherever lu.‘ appi'ured, and that he was not loth to 
exhibit his talent. '’J'lio locality in wliich we were taking 
our present siesta was as well known to him as every other 
])()int on iha f jord; and pointing to a farm that lay some 
way up the valley, or rather ravine, on the hank of the dv 
that 1 have mentioned, he informed his listeners that it be- 
longed to Ihihi.'i'e llalvor-sen; adding, “Ilul for all that it looks 
so snug and so cheery amid tlie cornfields, there is gloom 
ein)ugli within, I trow ; for a dead In’idc brings no sunshine 
into a man’s house,” 

“A d(uid ))riile, Bjorn! wliat do you mean?” a.skcd J, 
hoping that his answer might afford jne some further insight 
into the life and charaeler of the hardy Norwegian raec, 
who, like their forcfallier.s, whose history is recorded in the 
ancient Scandinavian Sagas, conceal deep and fiery passions 
under an appearance of calm and .self -possession almost 
ainonniing to plilegma. 

My inquiry evidently jdcased BjJh’ii, for it gave him an 
O])])ortiinity of indulging his love for narrative. Having 
filled his pipe, and lighted it with a hraiul from the fire, 
wliicli was still hurning, he took a long whiff, and then 
began as follows, with an unction which plainly indic«atcd 
that he meant to spare us no deti^ils : 

“ This is how it came about. Do you see, some ndlc or 
BO further up the elv lives Sigrid Olaf’s daughter, from Guld- 
hraudsdal. Sigrid belongs to one of those peasant-families 
who say that tliey descend from our ancient kings, and who 
are ever too proud to cross their blood with any less noble. 
How, therefore, she came to marry Bjorn Embretsen is more 
than I can tell ; for 1 never hoard that Bjorn had other than 
common peasant-blood in his veins. Mayhap, however, when 
Sigrid was young she thought more of a comely face/ and a 
loving heart than of a long pedigi'eo, and didn’t ask her 
parents what they thought ; but certain it is, that after she 
was left a widow in sole possession of a good farm, and a 
handsome penny besides, she held up her head as high as if 
she had been only one generation removed from King Hurald 

* Water-Hpiito. 

t Moimtain-spirlt, bearing the appearance of a. woman with a cow’s 
tali. 


Ilaarfager (the Fairhaired), her ancestor, and was ever telling 
people of what kin she came. This was probably the reason 
why she was so long in deciding among the many suitors 
who used to dangle about her pretty daughter llagnhild, on 
the Saturday ovc, when the young people come together for 
pastime, — in winter at the diffbreiit farmhouses, in summer 
outside the soiters* in the mountain-pastures. But tliougli 
Sigrid -would not decide for any of the young men, there was 
one against whom she had all along made up her mind, and 
this was the very one Kagnhild had let into her young heart. 
Eysten Arnoseu and she had been playfellows in childhood ; 
and when they grew up they did not learn to like each 
()lhcr’.s company less. When it was Eagnhild’s turn to be 
at the acvter in summer to milk the cows and attend to the 
churning of butter and making of cheese, Eysten was always 
the finst of tlia young men on tlui spot on tin; Saturday even- 
ing; and Jjc would help her to scour the wooden milk-howls 
and arrange them neatly on tlui shelves, to drive in the 
cattlef from tho evening bite, to light the smouldering 
smoky fires to seare away the gnats that would otherwise 
leave the poor brutes no ])eace, and to wreathe the window 
lof tho srHer with flowc’.rs from the mountain-glens, and to 
sln!W the floor with fragrant sprigs of pine agiiinst tho 
coniing Hliiiday. And when all the young men and maidens 
assembled on the grassy dikes outside the givtcrs after 
sunset, to amuse themselves with singing and playing on 
the Jews’-liarp, it was always observed tluit Kagnhild and 
Eysten’s voices blended more sweetly than any others. 
Then, at new year, Kagnhild always took care that Eysten 
should he her rohnav^X and he never would buy himself 
ofi’ with a spinning-wheel, though the skein s§ of yai*n Kagn- 
hi Id presented him with at Christmas wero always thicker 
and more artfully plaited than those she gave the other* 
boys ; but then the wooden bowls and spoons he gave in 
return for thc.sc wore so beautifully carved round the borders 
and on the handles, and all by his own hand, tliat it excited 
the envy of the otlicr maidens of the hyydl. 

“'J’hougli, in addition to his powers of pleasing, Eysten 
was a good son to liis aged mother, and a more industrious 
•worker than any other young man in tho hyyd^ yet Sigrid 
set, her fuee against him because his fallicr had left hisfai’m 
in debt, and until tliis debt was paid, hard work and small 
cheer must he the lot of Eysten and liis belongings; and 
when she found that, in spite of her remonstrances, the two 
young people sought each other’s company as imieh as over, 
she at last forbid Jtagnhilcl to speak to Eysten, and led the 
j)oor girl a sud life. Da one oeeasioii, even when some of 
Bjiiru’s kin, touched by Kagiihild’s jjalo cheeks and Eysten’s 
dejeeded looks, and the hopedess way he went about his work, 
put ill a good word for them, saying, that where there was 
youth and strciqfth, and industry and love, and honest 
hearts and a right good-will, greater difficulties might be 
overcome than those that beset Eysten, old Sigrid was so 
ineensed, that she swore in anger that rather would she know 
her daughter at the bottom of tho elv than she would see 
her married to that beggarly fellow, and to the son of a man 
who knew not how to lake care of his own. 

“ Thus stood matters when Helge Halvorsen came for- 
ward as a suitor. Helge is a good-looking fidlow enough; 
and having no sisters or brothers to share with him, Jio fol- 

* CMlets. 

t It is the women excliiBivcly who tend the cattle in iho mountain- 
pasturoH, and attend to tho dairy-work ; and tho women of a houHchoId 
generally take it by turns to be there, 'riuicows are brought into the 
I'.ncloauru round tho sttO r three tiiiics a-day to be niilked, and remain 
tliere at night The three jieriodR of tho day with rtderenco to the cattle 
are distingiii.shed as the morning, the midday, and the evening bite. 

I The tirst young man wlio kcos a maiden at her spinmng-whecl on 
New Year’s Day is calliMl licr rohnmi, and is hclieved to be destined to 
maiTy her, if ho do not buy himself off with the present of a spinning- 
wlicd 

s'lt is ciistomaiy for the maidcuB togive the young men, as aChrist- 
mas-gift, .Hkeins of woollen and liuen thread, with which “the hoys'* 
mend their own clothes. „ . , . 

II The rural population in Norway is not gathered in -villages; hut 
people living within a certain distance of each other are said to helong 
to tno Bunio bj/f/d, or populated tract, form a kind of commupity, and 
cultivate much kindly Intercourse. 
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lowed his father in the farm without having to pay out a 
farthing, ♦ and few young men in the hygd could be considered 
his equal in wealth. But what, above all things, found him 
favour in Bigrid’s eyes was, that Hclgo was descended from 
one of the families of the ancient jarU (carls), that wore as 
good as kings in the olden times Sigrid loved so much to 
dwell upon; and it was as if she thought that, in compelling 
Kagnliild to mai;l*y him, she would make good again what 
she had done amiss when she married Bjorn Embretsen; and 
so, though Bagnhild wept and wrung her hands, and Eysten 
spoke words of sorrow that would have melted a stone, the 
wedding was fixed for last Whitsuntide. 

When the day came round, the sun shone brightly, and 
the earth looked as joyous in its fresh green spring-dress as 
if it were itself a happy bride; but not so looked poor Ragn- 
hild. In Bigrid’s house every thing had been made clean 
and bright for the festive occasion. Round the fireplace 
were wreathed branches of fresli-blown birch ; bunches of 
wild flowers stood in jars on a large chest of drawers richly 
decorated with brass, — one of those heirlooms which 
wo Norwegian peasants prize so highly, and hand down 
from generation to generation with so much pride. Outside 
the door stood the two slender silver-stemmed Jiirches, in- 
dispensable at weddings ; and within the floor was strewn 
with pine-twigs, and a white sheet was spread as a balda- 
chin above the seat to be occupied by the bride at the festive 
meal, which is always partaken of before starting for church. 
And there sat Ragnhild already decked out in the bridal- 
gear. Her stomacher was spangled with silver and gold ; 
her waist encircled by a silver belt ; her glossy brown hair, 
usually braided smoothly over her forehead and tucked up 
behind under the close-fitting hood, was frizzled in front, 
• and bedizened with tinsel-flowers, and tied up behind with 
silver and red ribbons that streamed down her back, as the 
women will have it on these occasions ; and on the top of 
all was the virgin-coronet, which virtuous brides only may 
wear. But all this finery could not restore to Ragnhild the 
fresh roses on her checks, the merry flash in her eye, and 
the bright smile round her little mouth, that had made her 
the pride of the hygd; these had withered and fled with her 
hopes, and now she sat there drooping and pale, like the 
flowers in the mountain-glens when a sudden frost has 
nipped them ; and though the house was full of guests, who 
had come early to bring their wedd in g-o fieri ngs of thick 
cream, new cheese, and sweet cake and bread, to help to- 
wards the feast, and the tables were spread with good cheer, 
we all walked about as quietly and stealthily as if we had 
come to a funeral instead of to a wedding, hardly venturing 
to speak above our breath. Each time the sound of a horse’s 
hoots were heard outside Ragnhild started as if from a dream. 
Slio did not weep, but she did not 6j)eak,iand would take no 
part in the packing of the large wooden chest which gene- 
rally accompanies a bride to her new home ; and when she 
was asked any question about it, she would say: * 0 never 
mind ; do as you like.’ C)nce, however, when one of the 
bridesmaids showed her a piece of finery, and asked where 
it was to go, she caught her friend round the arm, and 
bursting into tears, said : ‘ O, don’t ask me, don’t ; I shall 
never, never wear it.’ No one knew what to make of her ; 
for latterly she had seemed so resigned, that every one 
thought she had made up her mind to jmt a good face upon 
what could not be helped ; yet now that the moment had 
come, it seemed as if all life had been crushed out of her. 
Mother Sigrid, who was bustling in and out of the kitchen, 
as if her only care was about the meat and drink, said that 
Ragnhild had caught cold and had a pain in her head ; but one 
of the women whispered to me that Eysteii had been there 
thf night bclore, and she dare say that was the reason 
Ragnhild hung her head so. 

“Every thing was ready, and we were only waiting for 

The Norwegian peasant-farmers are all proprietors ; and, as the 
right of primogoTiiture does not prevail in the country, to prevent tho 
Biihillvision of land, it is usual for the eldest son to follow his father in 
posHOHsion of this, on ooudition of paying his bi'others and sisters their 
share in cash. 


the bridegroom. It was in the flood-time ; and as the cur- 
rent in the eh runs very high at this period, and it was 
hard work to row up against it, it was decided that Hclge 
should ride up along tho horse-track that makes a consider- 
able circuit; but that the young couple should go homo 
down the river in Sigrid’s boat. At length the young men 
who wore on the look-out gave notice that tho bridegroom 
was coming ; and Helge and his bridesman soon made their 
appearance in proper stylo, the forelocks of their horses tied 
up witli red and green ribbons. When Helgo entered, the 
guests had already taken their scats on the narrow wooden 
benches around the tables, and his eye fell at once on Ragn- 
hild, who sat pale, like a corpse, in the high scat, lie bad 
known full well all the time th:at she was not willing to 
marry him; but he had thought, as so many a man has 
thought before him, that when once she was his wife she 
would make up her mind to like him, and all would go on 
well. But now, when ho saw her sitting there more like 
one ready to be borne to the grave than like one going to 
the altar, and remarked that when he gave her his hand 
and greeted her with a few kind words, her lips* seemed to 
cleave together, and she could bring out no word in return, 
a sharp pain seemed to shoot through him, and no doubt he 
began to repent that he had not taken more account of the 
girl’s feelings ; for after standing a little while as if in deep 
thought, he asked Bigi’id to go into the next room with him, 
and probably sj)oke to her on the subject, — for tlicir voices 
grew louder and louder, and Sigrid was beard to say, that 
it was too late now, and that the}*^ could not be making them, 
selves the talk and the laughing-stock of the hygd. Most 
likely Hclge felt that be bad not the courage to do so, even 
though poor Ragnbild’s happiness was at stake; for when 
he came back with Sigrid, both took their scats at tlic table, 
and no more was said about the matter. But a gloom had 
settled upon us all, and hardly a word was spoken at the 
hcgimiing of tlie festive repast. Presently, liowcvcr, the 
draughts of beer and brandy with which the rich cream- 
porridge was washed down began to loosen the tongues of 
the guests, and something like the usual mirthful chat of 
a wedding-feast buzzed round the table; though Ragnhild 
still sat stiff and cold like a stone statue, raising her spoon 
mechanically to her mouth, in obedience to her moflier’s 
winks and nudges, but without ever letting tho food pass 
her lips. At length the foreman (chairman), an important 
pcisonagc at our wedding-feasts, rapped his spoon against 
ins wooden platter, — the usual signal for silence. Tlicn fol- 
lowed the customary speech, inviting the guests to contri- 
bute a gift towards tho future housekeeping of tho young 
couple, and each guest proclaimed aloud what lie or she in- 
tended to give. Some gave money, one a goat, another a 
pig, and so on. When this was over, gi'acc was said ; and 
after the so-called dinncr-liyinn and farewell-hymn were 
sung, the whole assembly put itself in motion to proceed to 
the church, which stands on a hill at some distance from 
Sigrid’s house. 

“While we were waiting outside for the parson, who had 
not yet arrived, I saw Ragnhild make her way into tho 
churchyard and up to iiei father’s grave, where riie stood 
some time with her hands folded over her prayer-book. The 
kerchief that covered her licad concealed her face from pry- 
ing eyes ; and what may have been her thoughts while she 
stood there, no one knows. Maybe she sent up a prayer to 
Him who is the master of life and death, to grant to her also 
soon a quiet resting-place under that simple stone, and 
maybe a feeling told licr that her prayer was heard; for 
when, roused by the rumbling of the pastor’s old chaise that 
was drawing nigh, she joined us again, we all remarked 
that her step was firmer, and that a slight colour tinged her 
check. 

“ You have seen some of the new churches in our coun- 
try, sir, which 1 think ugly enough, — all gray slate, roof 
and walls; but the church of yonder hygd is one of the old- 
fashioned ones that seem to be part and parcel of tho land, 
^for they are built entirely of the pino-treos that cover our 
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high mountain-slopes ; the pillars that uphold the galleries 
within arc some of the tallest and straightest stems that 
have ever been cut in our forests. The ornaments round the 
tops of the pillars arc of the cones of these same pine-trees ; 
and the angels’ heads and other carved ornaments are the 
handywork of the lads of each tract : for the Norwegians 
were ever clever carvers in wood. The little windows, high 
up under the eaves, let in the daylight so sparingly, that a 
mysterious twilight always reigns within ; and somehow or 
other, to me, the psalms never sound half so hearty and 
solemn in the large stone-churches, with their grand organs, 
as they do in these little log-churches in the mountains, 
where each man and woman sings to the best of the voice 
God' has given them, and^ never mind how much it may 
gi-ate on the ear here below so that it reaches on high the 
One for whom it is intended. But to come back to Ragn- 
hild’s wedding. 

“ The church seemed dismaUike with the candles burning 
on the altar, and the air struck cold against us as we entered 
from the bright sunlight and the scorching heat outside. 
But the ceremony proceeded as usual ; and nothing remark- 
able happeiKjd until the parson pronounced the words, ‘And 
thus 1 proclaim you, before God and man, united in the 
bonds of holy wedlock’ — when a deep groan sounded through 
the church. To me it seemed to come from a part of the 
gallery which lay in deep shade, but others said afterwards 
tliat they were sure it came from the vaults below. On 
liagnhild it made a fearful impression ; she had to be car- 
ried out of church half-fainting, and when she was put into 
the saddle again, she was hardly able to keep her seat. 

“ The usual dancing and merrymaking after the wedding 
was given up on this occasion, for Ragnhild had begged so 
hard not to be forced to dance when her heart was so heavy ; 
but the ‘ singing the black hood on,’ as it is called, was to 
be gone through. The marriage-rite would hardly have been 
deemed complete without it^ In general this ceremony does 
not take place until towards the end of the evening’s dance; 
when the report of a rifle gives the .signal for the guests, 
headed by hridesniaids and bridesmen, to enter in procession 
the room where the bride, having taken off her bridal gear, 
stands ready to have the dark hood, worn by married women 
alone, put on her head by the bridegroom, while the by- 
standers, forming a circle around them, sing an appropriate 
song. But at Ragnhild’s wedding we bad neither proces- 
sion nor song, every thing seemed to be done in a tremble 
and a fluster ; and to Mother Sigrid, with her pride of an- 
cestry and her constant talk about the royal state that used 
to reign in her family, it must have been a dire disappoint- 
ment to see even our usual time-honoured customs partly 
set aside at her daughter’s wedding. I’crhaps it may have 
made her reflect how she was sacrificing the reality to a 
dream; for slio seemed anxious at last to got the young 
couple off as soon as might bo ; and while Helgc was linger- 
ing at the refreshment-tables with his friends, she hurried 
Ragnhild down to tho river-side, where the boat lay ready 
loaded with tho maiden’s large chest, and the numberless 
wooden bowls and platters and pails and clnirns that belong 
to a N(^wogian gjente'a dowry. Tho tears vrere running 
down Sigrid’s cheeks by this time ; but Ragnhild seemed in 
a kind of stupor. She took her seat in the boat without even 
noticing the people assemblecLon the high banks, who were 
waving a farewell with hats and kerchiefs. Among the rest 
was a knot of young men who had not been among tho in- 
vited guests ; and amid whom, to tho astonishment of all, 
Eysten had boon observed for some time giving way to ex- 
plosions of wild and boisterous mirth. Mother Sigrid had 
loft the landing-place, and was standing on the bank with 
the rest, and Helgc was just seen coming from the house to 
join Ragnhild, when Eysten darted from the group that sur- 
rounded him. In one bound ho was down on a level with 
the boat ; an energetic push with his foot set it afloat, and 
vaulting into it and seizing the oars, ho was in the middle 
of the current before the bystanders had time to recover 
from their surprise. * No need to huzTy ; it is my turn now; 


I’ll take tho bride home,’ cried he, with a wild laugh, to the 
amazed Helgo ; and in a few minutes the boat shot round a 
bend in the river and was lost sight of. 

“ The youtlg folks seemed inclmed to laugh at the bewil- 
dero4 Helge ; tho old ones shook their heads, and said it 
was a silly joke ; for no one thought it was any thing but 
that, except perhaps Mother Sigrid, on whose face gathered 
a dark cloud as of a dreadful foreboding. As for Helge, 
there was nothing for him to do but to got fo horse and ride 
home as he had come ; and many of us followed him to see 
the end, never doubting but that wo should find Ragnhild 
at tho farmhouse by the time we- got there. And there in- 
deed we found her ; but, God help us, it was only her corpse. 
Some hundred yards above Helge ’s place, a tongue of land, 
on which stands one of thoser Bauta stones, with runic in- 
scriptions that keep alivo tho momorics of olden times, juts 
out into the river, and round it runs a fearful current. Here 
the boat lay, keel upwards ; and further down, in the rushes, 
close to Hclge’s landing-place, were the bodies of tho lovers 
locked in each other’s arms. Whether it was accident, or 
whether it was made up between them, is only known to 
Him to whom there are no* secrets in heaven or on earth.” 


THE THEATRES 


It is not in these columns that the prefensions of Mr. West- 
land Marston’s new play at the Lyceum can be discussed. 
Tho production of the work and its results have been amply 
dealt with by the general press, and to its testimony we 
refer our readers. 

Still the obvious motives which enforce silence as to the 
author must not prejudice the claims of tho actors to our 
full and fair recognition. The proof furnished of Mr. Dil- 
lon’s capacity to carry to a successful issue a character 
2 >erfcctly di.stinct from any that he has yet attempted, shows 
an extent of range in the performer of the highest interest 
to all who are concerned in the maintenance of a national 
drama. I’hc part confided to him is that of one wliose pride 
and passion in the earlier scenes have to be subsequently 
expiated by intense suffering and self-immolation; and so to 
render the character as at once plainly to set forth its error, 
and yet to enlist tho full sympathy of the audioneo for its 
struggles, is a task which demands, not only the fire and 
pathos so often commended in Mr. Dillon, hut a fine dis- 
crimination, which is amongst the last graces of the accom- 
plished artist. The wild energy with which tho scorn of a 
proud and impetuous spirit was developed by Mr. Dillon ; 
the sudden transition from rage at his supposed enemy to 
scorn of the tempter who counsels his betrayal ; the terrible 
earnestness with .which tho victim’s escape is urged; tho 
cry of heartbroken agony with which the erring man falls 
when his friend and sister are arrested ; his torpor changing 
to the might of despair when ho seizes the arch-machinator ; 
his touching parting with those whom ho i*escues, and tho 
grand exultation with which he surrenders himself to their 
former doom, must be ranked amongst the most brilliant of 
this actor’s achievements. Mrs. Dillon, who on the first 
night bad to struggle with severe indisposition, converted 
her very difficulties into a foil that brought out more vividly 
her genuine feeling and passion. She took the house by 
surprise, and proved that for tho performance of the emo- 
tional drama the Lyceum could boast of an actress wortliy 
to share with her husband those honours which have been 
awarded to him by the unanimous voice of criticism. 

Mr. Stuart, by tho judgment and vigour with which ho 
interpreted a repulsive character ; Mr. Barrett, by his genial 
heartiness and unrestrained humour — worthy of a far more 
important part ; and Mr. McLcin, as the young lover, contri- 
buted materially to tho common result. The way in which 
the piece was put upon the stage merits the highest praise. 
Wo would particularly instance, among the scenic effects, 
the hall of Revesdale Castle, with its gallery, its massive 
staircase, and those ancestral figures, amidst which the 
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<SaTigtii50r of the house takes her stand at the close of the 
fourth act, spiritualised, as it wete, by the moonlight into 
another family-picture amongst tliose of her lino. Tho con- 
cluding scene, representing the landing of Wflliaui HI. and 
tho fleet in the bay, was a masterpiece of scenic art. It 
need scarcely bo observed, that some? of the most striking 
proofs of histrionic power have at times been displayed in 
very faulty play % and that tlie admitted merits of the per- 
formers in the present oUo leave those of the dramatist fully 
open to question. 

We must not conclude our notice of this theatre with- 
out stating, that Othdh has htipu successively repeated to 
crowded houses ; a fact the more gratifying, because the 
scenery, though adcqu.atc, presents no special attraction, 
and jcavc.s the poet’s genius to tlie only aid on w'hich it 
can riglitfully depend — that of tho actor. 

At the Haymarkct a most effective little drame^ entitled 
A. Wicked Wife, an adaptation from a posthumous work of 
Madame Girardin, has been produced with deserved success. 
The heroine, to protect her husband from susffleion during 
the Tloign of Terror, assumes thp character of a fierce re- 
* publican, and feigns to trample on all tin; instincts that 
endear and consecrate woman in favour of Iho.so heartless 
abstractions which were in vogue during tlio fir.st French 
Kc volution. tl’'lie interest is derived from the contrast be- 
tween the feminine devotion of tlic wifci in Iku* real cha- 
racter, and her counterfeited adoption of those principles 
which scoff at all social bonds and domestic ties, and which, 
if generally vunbraced, would have eminently entitled her 
to tho designation “a wiolced wife.” Tho little drama is of 
the best class, relying as it does ujum the dcveloiuncnt of 
liuinan emotion rather than upon forced incidents and mere 
stagc-contrivances. 'J'ho personation of the heroine by Mi.s.s 
Boynolds was distinguished by a true dramatic feeling of llie 
coiitrast.s which the character ju’esents. Her acting \va.s 
at once simple and striking. Mr. Ifowo and Mr. Koger.s 
were more than usually individual in their respective part.s, 
and Mr. Compton, by Jiis droll terror at the possibility of 
accidentally committing treason ugaiii.st the ruling j^owors, 
capitally relieved the serious interest. 

Before those remarks arc printed, another version of 
Madame Girardiii’s work will probably have been produced 
at the Lyceum. 

An original farce, entitled a Splendid Tnvestnmnt, lias 
been produced at the Olympic. The author i.s T\Ir. Bayle 
Bernard, one of tho few niiiiidcbted Knglish writeis for tlic 
stage who still remain to us. Jlis late.st work i.s full of 
event and interest, and gives capital opjwrtunific.s of a new 
kind to Bobson, wlio avails himself of them to exhibit in its 
utmost force that extraordinary blending of tlie Inimorons : 
and tragic elements peculiar to himself. Still later, ;i new 1 
adaptation from the drama of Madame Girardin 1ki,s been 
put upon the boards of this popular little theatre. 1’hc 
English version is from the pen of Mr. d'otn Taylor. 'J’lm 
word version, indeed, must be accepted in its widest sense ; 
for tlie work is so tboroughly Anglicised, and bears so plain 
a stamp of Mr. Taylor’s power to blend the more inlelleclual 
qualities of his art with stage-effect, that we think we might 
attribute to him personally much that is excellent in dialogue 
and in the working-up of situation. The imiin.spring of the 
interest her^ is tho successful endeavour of a wife in the 
period of tho Monmouth Insurrection to save her husband by 
diploraafising with Kirke, whom licr beauty has captivated. 

' The part of the wife, very dramatic in itself, is rendered by 
. ' Mrs. Stirling with adinii’ablc tact and power. 

Mr. Phelps may refer with honest pride to tho production, 
at Sadler’s Wells, of hi.s thirtieth Shaksperian play, 
iSoo OeniUtnen of Verona. This charming' exposition of 
Shakspere’s mind in its youth is ihounted with groat beauty, 
and acted 'with all that equality of talent which insures the 
fit representation of even the smallest character. 

At tho Princess’s there is no change to chronTcIo ; the 
most satisfactory record of all, we should apprehend, to a 
management No pages of Mr. ICcau’s “Pictorial 8hak- 

\ 
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spore” have been found more attractive than those which 
iHu.strate the Midsummer Night's Dr^am. Mkhard II., we 
hear, is 'to be tho next of the gorgeous and tasteful pageants 
for which this house is celebrated. 

Our present chronicle looks more eulogistic than critical ; 
but as the facts it narrates haiipcn to he true, we must be 
content simply to sny so. 



PHILANTHROPY AD CRUMENAM. 

To the Editors of the National Magazine. 


Dear Mas. Home, — In reading flic amusing record of a 
“Flitliiig,” ill No. XVI. of your noble National Mauazike, 
I came upon a jia.^^sage concerning the relations of ricli and 
po()i‘, wbicli, from its plausible appearance, is sure to bo so 
accoptahlo to the foibles of some leaders, tho ignorance of 
others, and the ill-hahiiiced constitutions of that great ma- 
jority of U.S, who are neither so good nor .so bad as to (escape 
tlic reproofs of conscieiiee, and in whom therefore tlie eoii- 
tinual busiiic.ss of the iulolleet is to find exemso for the ini.s- 
bchaviours of the heart, that 1 cannot refrain from a few 
word.s of commentary. 

And as the “Home” is precisely that department of life, 
and of the Magazine, in which tho griuit jiriiicijilos of social 
intercourse may most fitly he considered, to you, madam, 
tho.se few words .shall be addrosse.d. 

’riie pas.sage J have alludetl to is, the declaration of tho 
heroine of the “Flitting” ^vith regard to a certain suburban 
milkboy, Avbo Juid, witli great ])aticnce, good liumour, and 
int(dligOncc, been, several times in the cour.se of one morn- 
ing, ofinqiortant service to two “ ladies” who wen* hunting 
for lodgings in liis neighbourhood. It runs thus : “ IToartily 
f hanking him , — and I beg to observe, only thanking him, a.s 
we consider it a great error and a great insult to the poorer 
classes that they slionld he taught to do solely for liicrcds 
sake little, civilities Avhiedi tho richer do from simple kiiid- 
ne.s.s, — wc h;ft our milkboy.” 

Neither authoress nor heroine gives us the milkboy ’s 
solto voce, an tho “ ladies” turned their smiling faco.s home- 
waid. I happened 'to be by at the time, and am sorry to 
testify that it was as follows : 

“ Veil, if them ain’t the hartfull dodgers, I’m blowed !” 

Noav injustice, madam, to those of the more fortunate 
classes who arc sincerely .d(‘birous to assist in the moral 
and mental amelioration of society, and in justice also to 
amigo mi, the milkboy, who is, I assure 3’0ii, at heart cjnite 
as good-ii.atured, kindly, and honest-blooded a fellow as tlic 
“ladies” suppQ.scd, let me offer my small contribution to- 
wards that right conduct of tho intercourse bctT^ecn rich 
and poor which must result from just notions, not of their 
possible and ideal, but of their positive and real relations. 
An eminent modern writer iias called those great mutual 
debtors “ the two nations.” That they should be “ two” 
is indeed a grievous fact, and tlieir fusion into a great wholo 
is anio’ig the noblest of ambitions ; but meanwhile our suc- 
cess in making them in future one depends on our percep- 
tion that they are at present two. Having recognised this 
twoncss (duality is not tho word), wo must place ourselves 
by turns in each nation, and contemplate tho other from 
without, before wc can understand tho action and reaction 
between them. For when separate nationalities turn their 
eyes upon each other there is always a certain moral per- 
spective at any difference of elevation by which the true 
features of each- are foreshortened and unbalanced; and 
wherever interaction is regulated by mutual hcoessities, th^ 
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wants of either par{y will value in the other only those 
qualities which minister mipply, and will magrnfy the pre- 
sence or absence *of such qualities to the rank of charac- 
teristic <^irtuo8 and vices. Consequently it often happens 
ill alliances Of all kinds, that the ovil^ in the contractors 
which are the greatest obstructions to union are by no 
means those which are most serious per ac} and in any 
atUiinpt to bring about a coaction, your success, my benevo- 
lent friend, will depend, not on your perception of the abso- 
lute truth respecting them, but upon your knowledge of the 
shape 111 which each appears to the other, and of the feelings, 
oil either side resulting from that appearance. 

** We English have a soomful insular way 
Of calling the French light.” 

To us, standing outside, their lightness is the quality 
which circumstances have made most obvious. The French 
look across the Channe?. with as little chance of getting at 
the sum-total of Kiiglaiid. The French may not be “light;” 
but a wise Franco wishing to ally with lOiigland would take 
cave not to show the suspected foiblo ; and what should wc 
. say of that statesman of "perjitfe Alhlou'^' who began his ne- 
gotiations for a French alliance with any thing that looked 
like a breach of lailli? A really cordial union must always 
be preceded by mutual confidence, and mutual confidoiico 
can only follow mutual respect. And respect in the popular 
mind is accorded more to negative than to positive virtue: 
it is useless to'display your good rpialities, if you have not 
first removed sus]ucioii of your bad. Probably no modern 
mail has been so much respected as the lato Duke of Wel- 
lington ; but we respected him, not because no man pos- 
scs.scd more talents, but because no man made so few mis- 
takes. 

Let Franco show that slio is stodfast, and wo will 
learn her other virtues; lot Fnglaiid jirovo that she is sin- 
cere, and France is prepared to see the remainder of her 
goodness. What i.s true of the two nations on opposite 
shores of the Channel i.s true also of the two nations 
which from generation to generation havo been divided by 
the sea of worldly circum.staiices, 

and all that roar.” 

I’ho rich never spcuik of tlie poor, nor the poor of the 
rich, as the rich of the rich and the poor of the poor. Fach 
class sees the other from without instead of from wdtlfin ; 
and relative vices and relative virtues havo shaped tlm, 
whole idiom of social language. “A good servant” is one 
who is obedient, honest, and respectful : wc do not ask if ho 
bo pure, benevolent, or devout, and only inquire if be is re- 
ligious, because religion is in some indefinite w^ay suppo.sed 
to bo connected willi honesty. The habitual .phrases of the 
poor regarding tho rich arc similarly special and incompre- 
hensive; and on liotli sides, as might be expected, these 
peculiarities of language are tho outcomes of thoughts and 
feelings oqimlly partial selfish and unjust which have be- 
come to the “two nations,” in the lapse of hereditary ages, 
native and involuntary attitudes of mind. It is precisely 
because the opinions, fears, and suspicions of tho two parties 
have become thus innate and involuntary that no calculation 
coiioerning them can be successful which does not begin 
with assuming these as fixe^d quantities. You must neu- 
tralise your ci’udc chemicals before you can hold them in 
common and peaceful solution. You must ‘‘ rectify the 
globe” to^ tho given meridian, if you expect your theory to 
accord with nature’s practice. Your instruments must be 
brought to concert-pitch before you commence your con- 
certo. You must restore tho balance of your unequal scales 
before you can expect your pound-weight to answer for a 
pound. 

Now in that creed concerning tho rich, with which ex- , 
pcrience has indoctrinated the poor, there is one clause, fun- 
damental and oeoumenical, from '’which nearly all others 
are the mere logical conclusions. It is this; that the 
^ motx6y^holding Is naturally and legitimately the moncy- 


paying “ nation” — a kind of Providential mechanism for the 
dispensation of gold and silver. The first result of this 
clause iSf that tho acceptance of benefits by one party from 
tho ether is accompanied by Jio sense of degradation in the 
recipient. Don’t hold up your hands, Mrs, Home, — do you 
feel any humiliation in taking your daily sunshine? nay, 
in getting ttfOpr llPOm the earth, or fruit from the trees? 
flay, in drawihg your prize in the Art-lTnipn, or digging your 
thimble out of a twclfth-cakc ? Once let there be unques- 
tioning belief that any thing is in tlie inevitable order of 
nature, and we lose the sense of humiliation in submitting 
to it. How far such a belief in tho present instance is ad- 
mirable is not the questiou. It is an existing fact, and a 
fact wliicli you can only remove, if you wish to remove it, 
by means which must begiii by an accommodation to its 
existence and a recognition of its results. 

4fhe next consequence of that fundamental clause is the 
division of the rich by the eyes of the poor into two great 
classes of very inujqnal size ; those who exact ono-half of 
the social contract, Work, without a full performance of tho 
other, Pay, and those who in such matters are just or 
generous ; in other words (the poor man’s words), into tho 
“ mean” and tho “ freehanded.” 

And because of those peculiarities of all judgments ah 
I extruj which 1 alluded to at the beginning of these romai'ks, 
j “ meanness” bas come with the jKior to Ijc typical of all 
I vice, and liberality to be representative of all virtue. 

I Why, you yourself, man vkcr (I’m not speaking to you, 

I of course, di‘ar Mrs. Home, but to young IJroadlands here, 

I who had got as fixr as “curse their — ■” before I could remind 
I him you arc an editress), you yourse.lf act on tho same prin- 
ciple every day. If you suspect your groom of dishonesty, are 
you relieved by Icavning that ho is an expert fiddle-player? 
And when you find a lad of tho, right pluck and inches, or- 
thodox in li{)rselle.sli and ,sci‘u])iilous in oats, docs it trouble 
you to know he ha?m’t an ear for psalmody, and is somewhat 
behind in Jjindley Murray? You tell mo your James is a 
good fclloAv, and I know yon moan primarily that ho is 
lionest ; you sjxjke of Tom as a bad one, and I understood 
him to be a knave. Don’t blame honest James, then, if 
when he calls you a good master he is chiefly thinking of 
your generosity ; and tliat his notion of a bad one would be, 
“mean, sir, mean —that’s wdiat he is.” 

Therefore, in every attempt of the stranger rich — be- 
lieved to bo superabundant and suspected to be “mean” — 
to gain the confidence of tho stranger poor — conscious of 
dcficieuey, and ‘fearful of polite extortion — the first prclimi 
nary must bo some unquestionable evideneo of disinterested- 
ness and self-sacrifice. All Ibo kindness and courtesy of 
the most radiant and “ fraternising” face and manner are 
useless, my fair Rigiiora Spilorcia, while there is tho pos.si- 
hility of a selfish interest, or any thing which the quickness 
of inlicrited ingenuity may twist into an intention of sub-- 
stituLiiig smiles for cash. And ’this not because the poor 
prefer cash to smiles, and loaves and fishes to fraternity. 
First “ butter tho parsnips,” and then be sure that your 
“ fine words” are infinitely more 'p^-cciodS than your 
“ butter.” 

Put your character beyond doubt, — as I’m sure you 
always do, dear Mrs. Home, — by those plain practical evi- 
dences which they understand, and nowlicro may you feci 
more certainly of your friendship that it is “ twice blessed” 
than with those whose daily toil it will dignify and sweeten; 
and who — you being you, and beyond su.spicion — would' 
not exchange one of your synqiatliising look.s and words for 
a thousand times the sum that originally certified yoitt sin- 
cerity. But till this sincerity is established, you mav aS 
well go to stroke a horse at grass with a whip in yOtir hand 
as enter a cottage with your insignia of ladyhood, audetj^t 
the confidence of tho “puir bodies” within; who may Justly 
doubt your desire to extend tO them the^highest bcinefltA 
when they find that out of.your .sujjerfluity y6u 
them sixpenn’orth of tho lowest. . * . 

It is vain to say, “ Peace, peace,” wher6 there Is no piedee ; 
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tocry/^jjrotlier, brother, ’’whore there * J , lifoofEgyj^, — atfue typeoftlieluxu- 

^is no .genuine reclpifocity. It is xhere ImL rious fertility of the classic country of 

outlay for King Bom^ to iibuck Poe- the Nile, and uhquestionalily the most 

* Tie under the <?hin ;,.and jyhen bisar ^ ^ ^PjjpF .. truly historical we 

Nicholas hiteed:fhe patriot he was send- W " ppssess. The oiroumstMioes that led 

ing to Siberia, tlie^philOBopher Stan A ^ • toT the discovery of this companion of 

ing by Height jsen the theoretical vir- Jl ^ niui^mio^j and inliabitants Of pyra- 

tuo pf rile action, but to |he miserable mids, arO^ jn themsolyes as" iptei'cstix^ 

ex^le it^^eemed addipg insult to in- plaht itselfl^^is distinct from 

, juyy. Tjxe lady who reqdests her men- every known hxember of its useful 

servants and maid-servants to call her by her family/ During ,thb explorations of 

Christian n|mo, 4vho invites the peasantry of her ^ Egypt by Sir'*Q-ai*dinor‘ Wilkinson, a 

i neighbourhood to the equality of her evening- Jjmm ' vase was found in a ngtnittmy-pitVthe 

parties, who expects the cottager’s wife to return Wjw ago of which wiS" con^teil at about 

iK^r domiciliary virits and reciprocate her house- three thousand years. ; This vase^ her- 

hold and other advice, may afterwards, if she f a metically waled, w^prosjehted^o the 

I>leases, make gratuijipus use of the time and British Museum ; Mi'. P^rigrd^^, the 

knowledge of tjie poor, and allow a delicate and Hbrariah to the late Duke onSussejt, 

economical avoidance of any thing that might proceeded to open tbc‘yai^e to aso^r- 

' suggest inequality of fortune to save at once her Jf/ tain its contents, and' in so doing un- 

conscience and — ^hcr pocket. i fortunately broke 41: in pieces. The 

Till then the sufferers by one portion of social Ai interior contained ^^uass of dust, and 

'Custom have a righj to claim such benefits as ^ grains of wfieat and vetches, 

^ msult from dn adherence to the other ; and I shall and on examining further a few peas 

neyer^bear the fine-drawn sophistry of such canny wore found, entirely shrivelled, of a 

philanthropists as the “flitting” “lady” without resin-yellow colour, and as hard as 

nienta}}y repeating — in variazioni more or less stone. It was known that mummy- 

civilit^pd — the frank aside of my friend the milkboy K wheat had been resuscitated after an 

— “Veil, if them ain’t the hartfull dodgbrs, I*in 111 interment of five thousand years ; and 

, blowed !”-r-I remain, &c. S. 1). Wv it was determined that the first peas 

, _. over found in a mummy-vase should 

i aA-RTll^M \rnvPTTTT?K Ml subjected to the experiment of 

I- t^AKDJi.N NOVELIIES. . | Mr. Pettigrew accordingly 

THE) wj[NOED PEA AND THE KGYi’TiAN PEA. distributed amongsthisloarncdfricnds 

^ these desiccated peas, reserving throe 

Here are two curiosities of the pea-tribe, to which for himself as mere curiosities. Those 

wo call the attention of every lover of a garden. the wixokd pka. who tricdlo grow the peas failed, and no 

llic first is a pretty ornament of very curious growth, the I more was thought about them, till the remaining three were 
second a valuable addition to our list of esculents, the his- given to Mr. Grimstone, of Highgatc. Mr. Grimstone tried 


tory of which is truly wonderful. 

The Winged Pea is known to botanists as Tctragonolohm | 
purpurea ; it is an annual of low shrubby habit, does not re- 


his hand at them, subjected them to heat and moisture, 
and after thirty days, one miserable plant appeared above 
ground. By patient care and ingenious qulture this plant 


quirq sticking or training, and is destitute of tendrils. . It is was brought to produce nineteen pods, which were ripened, 


very hardy, and may be sown at any time from November 
to May. In its early stages of growth, it is of a pleasant 


glaucous green ; but as soon as its season of blooming arrives, | Egyptian Pea. 


and planted, the next year ; and this was the foundation of 
the. stock which is just beginning to be known as the 


it becomes^ literally covered with butterfly-blossoms of the 
richest 'tints of crimson and maroon, the wings having a 


♦ " Botanists were as much delighted as antiquarians at the 
success of the experiment ; for it gave them a new variety of 


soft v^v-cty look, similar to the petals of a wcll-gro.wn pansy. , the greatest value and most distinct cjiaractor. Its blossom 
It continues to bloom proTusoly for about four months ; and is unlike every other pea ; it more newly resembles a boll 


if the pods are removed as fast as they appear, it will con- than the wings of a butterfly, and is veined with green linos 
tinuc miy till the frost of autumn cuts it off. But to remove on a white ground. The blossoms break at every joint in 
the poas would bo to sacrifice one of its most interesting fea- clusters of two, four, and eight, and are Succeeded by pods 
turos, for these, unlike other peas, are winged ; that is, each that protrude crookedly through them, each pod containing 
pod has four membraneous fringes extending its whole length, from five to ten peas, which when cooked arjr deliciously 
and though the true pericarp,is tubular in shape, the wings flavoured, and molt in the mouth like marrow ; in Tact there 
give the seod-ite^sel while it romains green the appearance is no pea to equal it; so that dusty Egypt has conferred 
of being four-sided. Wo grew a largo patch of this last sum- upon us through those few shrivelled seeds -a palatial benc- 
mer, and it was admired by all who saw it for its gay pro- diction. 


fusion of richly-coloured flowers, no less than for its very Wo should add, that the Egyptian Pea is amazingly pro- 
curiously-fprm^ sood-vossel. lific, quite hardy, and may be sown in succession from Feb- 

. It thrives in any ordinonr soil, but prefers a generous mary to June, and should be treated in the same way as 
depth of well-manured loanl; like other peas, a moist climate described for the culture of the Winged Pea. Genuine 
Jbrirtgs it to greatest perfection. It should be sown in a seed can be obtained only of Mr. GrimslShe. As far 
four-inch trench draiyn with a hoo,tho seeds at least four as we. are aware, seed of the Winged Pea is not obtaia- 
inches apart alternately, thus, \ , As it gets above able from any ordinary source; it seems to be unknown 

the trench, the earth should be drawn to its stems, and the to florists, and is not entered in any catalogue that we am 
trench filled up by degrees. It has some characteristics acquainted with. As we have about half-a-peck sayod from 
which Seomfrivourable to its use ok a bedding-plant ; but as last season, we shall gladly distribute it amongst any readers 
wd have never used it^in masses, we cannot speak positively of the “ National” who may like to forward to the office a 
oh*riiat head. ^ p. border-ornament ijid* curiosity it de- stamped and directed envelope, and an additional stamp to 
bfetfiPknown. : ^ ^ cover the postage of the envelope to us. We will put twenty 

Ihe^Egyptiiaft Peais an instance of vegetable rcsurrec- seeds into every envelope, as far as it will go, reserving 
, tion, or at Iqast resuscitation. It is a fragment df the old twenty for ourselves, Bbirlet Hibberd. 


I cover the postage of the envelope to us. We will put twenty 
I seeds into every envelope, as far as it will go, reserving 
twenty for ourselves, SHiRLBy Hibberd. 
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THE HECAMKtJE OE ITALY. 

OOUTUBE. (Fjiance.) 

Tj£k pictorial method of tolUiig a story has frequently this 
great advantage over a written or spoken narration of it, 
that not only does it bring before us tho tlfmg itself, but 
also presents to our view many, if not all the circumstances 
by which tho result has been brought about. The picture 
we engrave is an example of tho superiority which painting 
thus possesses. The decadence of Italy resulted, as every 
one knows, from the corruption and licentious indolence of 
the descendants of thoso men who built up her greatness. 
Of all tho countries of tho earth, Italy presents tho only ex- 
ample known to us wherein two periods of greatness have 
boon vouchsafed to the same land — in llio martial glories of 
the Romans, and in the more periu^nent intellectua] aeliieve- 
inoiits of tho Italians of the middle ages. Both of those 
Averc lost from the same causes,— indolence and consequent 
corruption. 

Couture’s picture illustrates both, though dealing only 
Avith the latter period. A change of costume and physical 
character would, however, adapt this painting to the former 
subject as perfectly as it is fitted to tlie ono Avliich the artist 
lias chosen to set before us. 

• The indolent Italian noble of the fiftccnlli century, Avlio 
occupies the principal position in tho engraving, seems to 
liavo been meant for a higher fate than that of languid dc- | 
bauchery, which ha.s become the habit of his life. The lie.avy 
eyelids and relaxed mouth show liovv long tliis habit lias 
been his master ; yet still the long, refiniKl face, and broad 
forehead, relate that such Avas not his original destiny. 
Ifow utterly lost and sunk he is iioaa^, lot the nerveless right 
haiid tell, which is too feehlo and purposeless to grasp 
CATU tho empty wiiu;-eup, unless by dividing itsAvcight upon 
liis knee. The very eireiuiiuicy of his robes is part of liim, 
i'alliTig as they do into Hat and hollow folds. Ilis dreaming, 
listless, hopeless eyes, wifliout soul and Avithout spirit; 
his wasted and sunken face, OA^r Avlwch the locks of his hair 
are falling — nay, the very hair itself, relaxed and clammy 
as it is, as thougli licavy with Avine-deAVS, — are all parts of 
the same tale. The feeble half recumhemt attitude in Avliich 
he sits enhances the general expression. 

This man has crowned liimsclf with broad loaves of the 
vine ; liis fedlow-debauchee behind Avears ivy u]>on hi.s hair ; 
both being typical plants, indicative of tlieir several pur- , 
suits. Look at the eyes of the latter, and see lunv vague they 
are ; for that embrace is Avitliout passion, palling from use, 
and impure. The graceful back, and tho wliolc tournure of 
the lady, arc in cxcoUent keeping with the elegant dressing 
of her hair. 

Tho wing of the building at the side of the picture shows 
an example of the cinque-cento style of Italian villas. The 
landscape is a vineyard-crowned land, rich in oil and 
wine. 

An idea of tho general merits oftlie picture in carrying out 
its subject, may be gathered from the foregoing remarks. As 
a work of art, technically speaking, it may bo considered as 
an excellent specimen of a certain class of the French school, 
Avhm*c considerable dramatic force is arrived at by tho use 
of such detail as we have pointed out. It exhibits much of 
that peculiar character of draAving fur Avhich tho school is 
so famous, resulting from severe early training of Jhe artist 
in this part of the practice of art, whicli, being afterwards 
alloAved to set itself free from the rule of exact imitation, 
results at last in a skilful generalisation of conventional 
form; gaining less, avo think, than it loses by tho con- 
sequent neglect of individuality of character. In colour, 
this picture is as defioient as most others of its class, so 
much so, that it is perceptible tho artist has not even at- 
tempted to produce any signal excellence in that direc- 
tion. 

The picture is at present in the gallery of the Crystal 
Palace. L. L. 


A FRENCH LADY OF THE OLDEN TIME.* 

Eveby body knows what charming things, in tho main, are 
French letters and French memoirs. By this time, too, we 
aro willing to admit, with a passably good grace, how much 
our lively neighbours have the advantage of us in this fas- 
cinating class of productions. All the grand cpoclis in 
French history have tliuir gallery of illustration in conlem- 
porary memoirs of great men, witty men, or small men, who 
usually make iiiimcs for themselves by writing about those 
Avho huA^e names of their own. J'lic sevenieOiith century lia.s ^ 
it.s full share of sueh contrihutioris t.o the mosaic work of 
national history; and avo aviH not be so Avantiiig in politc- 
ii(‘ss as tosu])])osc tliat our readers do not already know all 
about tho he.st of them. They aro stories of court-intrigues 
and Paris moh.s, witli llieir attendant incidents. Madame 
dc laGuette gives u.s a vivid picture of life in tho provinces, 
in social quiet, or under military despotism. Wo find it a 
])leasare, real as it is rare, to meet Avith an autobiography 
so little disfiguri“d by egotism. Madame dc la Guette is, 
mori‘OA"er, ine.apahle of any digression. She Avill not oven go 
out of hiu* Avay to give you facts or fictions concerning great 
pi'ople, as is tho manner of many perpetrators Of memoirs, 
however little they may in reality have had to do Avitli any 
sueh elevated personages. Her simple and vivacious de- 
scriptions deal Avith occurrences in Avhieh she took part, and 
jiersons Avith whom she veritably came in cont.aot. Every 
thing is real and lifelike ; no reflections, no laborious iutro- 
spcctions, after our nimdeentli-century-novcl fashion— in 
fact, no prose. • 

Under her maiden-name of Oathcrinc Meimlrac, our 
heroine led a pkaisant country -life, not very fur from Paris. 
Her mother curly iniliat(ul her into tho great mysteries of 
lioiisekeepingV"^'‘0’^**^‘'*''‘^ wlileli in those days far trans- 
condi'd any encountered in our times, oven by the enterpris- 
ing pupils of Mrs. Ellis. M. Meurdrac experiences much 
paternal solieitnde respecting tho settlement of this his so- 
eond daughter, laying before her various proposals, all equally 
distasteful to the fair lady conei'mcd; an<l tho old gentleman 
is fain at leugih to promise .silence on the umvelcome sub- 
ject of rnarriaf^’e for some time to eomc. One fine and fateful 
morning:, Gathcrino accompanies her mother on a visit to the 
Duchess d’Angoulcme. In the room is a tall hundsomo man, 
Avho.Mo eyes turn repeatedly tov/ards the young lady ; and she 
also is snfiicicntly interested in him to ask his name from 
her sister, Avho resides in the chateau. M. de la Guetto is a 
gentleman of the Duke d’Angouleme’s liouseliold, and held 
by him in much estimation. After this silent interview, 
ho jirocurcs the uequaintaneo of Mademoiscllo Mourdrac’s 
hrothev-in-law and also of hew father. The house of the lat- 
ter he visits frequently ; and tho silent looks aro followed 
by passionate Avords. The young lady expresses herself not 
altogether averse to the suit,— a concession received by 
her impulsive lover Avltli the liveliest demonstrations of joy. , 
This hero has now tAvo deities, Love as well as Mars ; the 
one calling him to the army in Lorraine, the other Avlilsper- 
ing to him the direst of possibilities, that M. Meurdrac might 
nuirry his daughter to some upstart suitor before liis return. 
Mans g.nins tho day ; and the bravo damsel commonds tlie 
decision, rightly judging that a man jiiiist bn little Avorth 
Avho cannot face any danger or disappointment in ohedienco 

to his sense of duty. * . • • i nr 

Tho cavalier on his return seeks an interview AVith M. 
do Meurdrac, and the follo'wing scene is the result ; 

My father listened attentively, a^d at length thanked Him 
in tho politest manner ; said ho wa.9 very sorry to bo unable to 
accept him, but ho had pledged his word elsowhero; Weed 
'him not to give tlio matter unothor tliought. Ho was Under in- 
finite obligati.)!!; it wns more, indeed, than I deserved. The 
Siour do la Guotto, being one of the most piAssloixate Inen in th^ 
Avorld, received this rofu.sal in an extraordinary manner. H« 
begun to storm and swear horribly, saying ho t^ould soon find a ^ 
way to roleaso my father from his word. My father, not in the ' 

* da J/aiinme dc. li Ouelte. NouvoUc Edition, revus, auiiotie 

et pr6c6d6o d’une Notice par M. MonxAU. Taris, 1850. 
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im>od to hear theie paroxyama, declared that nothing should 
phang;o hia resolution. This uproar lasted for more than an hour 
in my fiither'a oabinety the one expressixm his feelings, the other 
repeating his refusal. My mother and i were in the adjoining 
room, when the cavalier entered in the greatest fury, saying my 
&ther had refused him, hut that he would have satisfaction ; 
that he wm resolved to kill, even to the seventh generation, and 
to begin with mo. These flowers of spoeoh might not have been 
altogether agreeable to a person of timid disposition ; they only 
made me thmk the more of him, because I thought ho lovod mo 
to such an extraordinary degree, tluit it was tho excess of his 
affection which made him speak thus.'' (p. 19.) 

The discomfited suitor rode off in grc.at indignation, and 
for a time contented himself with talking over his troubles 
to a patient widow, and writing volumes of letters. One 
day, however, in spite of all tlie precautions taken for his 
exclusion, ho forced his way into the cabinet of M. Meur- 
drac, presented a pistol, and tlircw liiinself at his feet, de- 
manding the daughter’s hand or the father’s life. 

This relentless parent nevertheless remains invincible, 
for what reason we do not at all see, except that sort of 
destiny which seems to*compel so many otlier amiable pa- 
rents to fulfil the dictum of Shaksperc about “ true love,” — 
so hackneyed a verdict now-a-days that one ought almost to 
apologise for referring to it. 

Our heroine now tries what can bo done by a pretended 
submission, and appears to have forgotten her cavalier, who 
is again absent. Her mother saves her from a forced mar- 
riage with a very rich nobody. La Guettc returns. A 
private marriage is resolved upon, and effected with her 
mother’s permission. Her mother-in-law is present at the 
ceremony, which takes place two hours after midnight in 
tho neighbouring church. All return separately to their 
homes; Catherine calm and collected, cheering the waiting- 
maid, who seems to have been far more terrified at the step 
than her mistress. The Duke d’Angonleme befriends La 
Guotte, and himself tells the enraged father of the private 
marriage. The bride is successfully carried off to her hus- 
band’s’ home at Sussy ; but it is some time before a complete 
reconciliation is effected, through the interposition of the 
good Duchess d’Angouleiuc. 

''I was very happy," writes Madame de la Guetto, 'Mu my 
husband s honio.^ W© amused ourselves most agroeiibly : we rod© 
out ovc^ day, either to hunt or to visit among tho neighbour- 
ing nobility, all of whom I’oceivod us in tho most obliging man- 
ner. But this happiness did not last long ; for my husband was 
obliged to return to the army. It was tho campaign of tho siege 
of Spiros, in Germany. Our separation was hard ; for I can say 
tmW that he loved me to an extraordinary dogroo, and that 1 
idolised him. hor this first time I had leisui'o to shod tears at i 
my ease, and to play the woman in contradiction to my nobler ' 
luminatious, and tho firmness of soul which was natural to mo, 
and which made mo feel something like aversion for those of 
my sex who had teo much of such weakness. In fact, T have 
always bad a tendency ratiicr towards war than tho keeping of 
chickens and tho use of my distaff; though that is all which it is 
considered proper for u woman to know." 

The next campaign, in 1635, is in the Low Countries, 
against tho Spaniards. M. de la Guettc forbids tears, and if 
one is shed, threatens never to como back. His wife, there- 
fore, wisely makes up her mind once for all to take these 
partings cheerfully; and as some thirty of them had to be 
faced, it was ilecidodly the right plan. On liis return, M. 
do la Guetto is introduced to tho first of his ten children, 
who subsequently distinguished himself in Holland, and 
died early. 

Madame de la Guetto fh'st took pai’t in the civil wars 
of the Fronde during the blockade of Paris. Condo posted 
a few of his guards at Alfort, near the bridge of Charenton, 
to intercept supplies. A convoy on its way to Lagny, 
where the Marquis de Person was commanding for the 
king, had to pass through Sussy, where Madame de la 
Guetto lived. The villagers, with the mayor at their head, 
attacked them, and took possession of tho castle. Our he- 
roine, not at all approving of this proceeding, went in per- 
son to remonstrate with one of the leaders, who then made 
some effort to restrain the people; but they only shouted, 


** Madame de la Ouette eet Mazarin; U nefaut pas 2a orotrs/’* 
At last,^ howeyer, they consented to let them pass op show* 
ing their order, and moreover hospitably regaled them with 
a few bottles of wine outside the gates. Meantime an ener* 
getic owner of some of the cattle had set off to the Duke 
d’Elbeuf, at Paris, for assistance; and the convivial party 
was broken in upon by the arrival of sixty or eighty jparfc- 
mentaireSf as tho king’s enemies were called. The villagers 
hurried away behind their walls, leaving outside the seven 
unfortunate guards. They shouted “.Five U Bcnf* and were 
answered by Vive le Parlement /’’ so the peasants thought 
it prudent to shout with tho majority ; and Madame de la 
Guette’s indignation reached its highest pitch at the sotind 
of a general “ Vive le Parlement /’’ The new-comers fired a 
few awkward shots, and the guards entreated to be taken 
within tho walls. Four were admitted, and three, mixing 
adroitly in the crowd witljout, made their escape. Tho vil- 
lagers then fell valiantly upon tho four dofoncolcss guards, 
attacking them with every variety of weapon, until two 
escaped into the house of Madame do la Guette’s nurse, 
whither slio herself hurried. Tho parUmentaires entered 
I'aris in triumph with abuiidaneo of veal and pork. This 
achievement, Madamo de la Guetto quietly remarks, was 
about the greatest in the history of the Frondo, since its 
tangible result to the Parisians appeared in tho form of good 
dinners. 

These troubles over, others come, disturbing, if not shak- 
ing, the brave soul of Madamo de la Guette. She bears un- 
moved all injury, suHbring, or loss ; indeed, her indifference 
respecting property of any sort amounts almost to contempt; 
these things do not touch her heart. The death of those 
dear to her, — of her father and a beautiful boy of seven years 
old, — is her first groat trial. But her whole temperament 
is of that enviable elasticity which soon recovers lost vigour, 
and bravely stands erect again to* face now sorrows. Such 
unconqucraldo cheerfulness is Heaven’s own gift : it is nei- 
ther stoicism nor fortitude ; for they moot the shocks of this 
mortal life as the immovable phalanx of a diseijilined army 
will withstand the onslaught of an enemy; but this cheerful 
faith stands in God’s sunlight, like a mountain-brow, un- 
harmed, whilst below it drifts the storm, and the avalanche 
falls among tho precipices. 

Passing over several incidents, and among them a de- 
liberate case of match-making on the part of Madamo do la 
Guette (though, to do her justice, we ought to say, she was 
promoted to the office by tho bridegroom-prospective), we 
come to tho most strong-minded and masculine undertaking 
in her whole story. We do not profess clearly to under- 
stand which of the nine hundred and ninoty-nino disputes 
between the King of France and the Duke of Lorraine 
brought tho army of the latter into the neighbourhood, in- 
deed into the very house, of our heroine. A battle is about 
to take place ; and a certain Major Grosbois invites Madamo 
de la Guette to accompany him to a spot from whence they 
can overlook the discomfiture of the royal forces, which ho 
predicts as inevitable. Against about seven thousand roy- 
alists under Turenne are eighteen thousand under Lorraine. 
Madame de la Guette, seeing it to be a desperate case, in- 
stantly fabricates a few ingenious statements concerning 
the peculiar position of certain cannon, of ten thomWind 
armed peasantry in the park, and a perfectly apocryphal 
band of infantry in a wood. The major flies with this in- 
formation to the Duke of Lorraine, who sends word to Tu- 
renno and Conde that he shall not meet them on that day. 
To Madame de la Guette he sends most courteous messages 
of gratitude and obligation, begging also one more favour of 
her. The high esteem in which she is held will doubtless 
enable her to find a suitable cavalier willing to go into the 
camp of the royalists, and report the state of matters there, 
for the benefit of his highness of Lorraine. A stanch roy* 
alist 18 chosen and despatched. But in reply to the ques- 
tions put on his return, he merely says : ** I was not in the 
humour for being hung, so I thought the matter well over, 
and— did nothing." * 
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' The time gained hy this eti'atagem proves of great service 
to the royalists; and after the ganger is piH&r,' M. P4^ippe, 
maitre d^hStd to the, king< r6poHs the affair to the queen. 
Madarae^de^la Guette is then at Paris, and takes a three-da^s* 
journey to Yal de Griicefor.the honour of an intertiew with 
her Majesty. The result is a mysterious comtnission to 
Bordeaux ; and it is not easy now-a>(lays to understand all 
the hardships implied in a long journey in those times. She 
returned with her husband, who then retires from the army ; 
and this quaint and affectionate couplo lead a very calm 
and happy life, until the dark day on which the brave wife 
receives the sentence of widowhood. Their eldest son is 
in the service of the Prince of Orange ; and the widow joins 
him in Holland, whore ho loses his life not long afterwards. 
Left thus doubly desolate, the old lady cheers her lonely 
hours by giving to posterity this lively naive story of her 
adventurous life. It is impossible to road it without ad- 
miring and coveting her courage, her devotion, her patriot- 
ism, her patience. There is an invigorating freshness about 
the book which seems to come upon the reader like a plea- 
sant sea-breczo ; so that for a time wo confidently hold the 
belief that we too were wonderfully energetic people, des- 
tined for some grand achievements in an extremely hazy 
future. This charming hallucination was rudely dissipated 
by the entrance of a domestic, of very aged and crusty 
fidelity, with “her warning.” We were crushed, and then 
felt instinctively that life was one too many for us. From 
all wo know of the manners and the morality of the seven- 
teenth century, the strong mutual attachment and confi- 
dence which existed between Madame de la Guette and her 
husband must have been a much more extraordinary thing 
than we should now consider it. Doubtless such affection 
was then looked upon by many as a monotonous and com- 
monplace state of affairs, if not positively vulgar, yet de- 
cidedly provincial. But they were tho last people in the 
world to be troubled at the opinions others hold about 
them. They were as well matched as Petruchio and Ka- 
therine; and in some points are not unlike them. Ho is 
just as violent, and the lady almost as spirited, and makes 
quite a.s good a wife as any Petruchio ever ought to have. 
What does a man deserve who one day sent a servant up 
to his wife among some friends, mildly requesting her to 
come down-stairs, as ho wished to shoot her? Tho lady 
descends without a tremor, to find her husband mounted 
in tho courtyard with a loaded pistol, surrounded by people 
vainly endeavouring to calm him. Madame walks quietly 
up to him, saying : “ Mon cavalier, dismount ; I have a 
word to say to you ; and about the pistol wo will talk an- 
other time.” Petruchio obeys, receives tho mysterious whis- 
per, and springs again into the saddle with the best humour 
in tho world. His motive for this peculiar, and not altoge- 
ther agreeable, line of conduct wo do not clearly porcei'^e. 
There are one or two amiable eccentricities of the same sort 
which we might quote ; but' wo have said enough to prove 
Madame do la Guette a heroine of domestic as well as mili- 
tary life ; and wo trust our readers will have imbibed some 
of the hearty liking with which we cannot but regard a 
character so original, so unselfish, and so true. 


A DAY IN THE BHONDDA VALLEY. 

Dr. Maokat told us some time ago that it was unwise to 
think that there was no poetry in railways. If there is not 
poetry in them, there is occasionally on them ; and if there 
is a poetical railway any where, verily it is that of the Taff 
Vale in Wales. Why, it takes its name from tho river Taff, 
and the beautiful valley through which that river flows ; 
and for almost its entire length iPruns side by side with 
the gentle Taff, as if it were a lover of hers, and would fol- 
low her closely wherever she went. -It may bo that ho ap- 
pears an unfit suitor, that he is too burly and hard, too 
much of a big bully, in fact, and she a timid, soft, and beau - 1 


tjful being ; but “ in joining contrasts lieth love’s delight,” 
and Ing^mar falls in love with Parthenia, and is happy with 
her, mc^eover. If the river and the rail are lovers in this 
instance, tho former is a coquette ; and though rail sticks 
pretty closely and jealously to her, she, in a wild merry way, 
evades him now and then, and loses herself among thick 
bushes and beautiful green trees that spread their rich arms 
over her, as though they understood the fun, and would hu- 
mour her. 

On your way from Cardiff to Pontypridd you pass towns 
and villages besides — Llandaff, Pentyrch, Taff’s Well, Tro- 
forcst. You run at tho foot of high wild-looking hills, with 
cottages midway up them, standing there Vithout falling 
in some unaccountable manner, and looking down upon 
dreary iron-works below, at which their occupants are em- 
ployed. You pass by little whitewashed cottages with rose- 
trees at the door, and a little garden that has steps loading 
down to the edge of tho river. You get buried among thick 
bushes and avenues of trees that shut out every thing else 
till you get clearly away from them ; when a wide expanse 
of scenery, really natural, — ^though not uncultivated, be it 
understood, — breaks upon you. You catch a glimpse anon 
of some ruined tower that has a history of .its own, and is 
now overhung with wild foliage ; or on the brow of a lofty 
hill, that you might be pardoned for calling a mountain, you 
see an ancient pile of stones erected, whereby hangs a talc, 
which perchance some fellow-passenger can tell you. During 
the minute or two that you arc detained at the various sta- 
tions, you sec little group.? of very Welsh faces, especially 
as regards tho women, with bodies attired in Welsh fashion, 
and with mouths that speak a language which is not English, 
and which makes you feel yourself abroad. 

But while I am thus admiring the scenery and enjoying 
the ride, do not let me forgot that my mission'is not one of 
pleasure, and that I am likely soon to be made sad enough, 
if I have a spark of thought or feeling in me. But there is 
little chance of my forgetting whither or why I am journey- 
ing. My fellow-passengers have been talking upon what at 
present occupies all minds hereabouts. During the short 
time wo have stopped at a station, I have heard the words 
“Cymmer,” “terrible colliery explosion,” and “killed,” ut- 
tered by people on the platform. Last night, at the inn at 
Cardiff where I staid, the people in tho bar, among whom 
I dropped for an hour or two, talked about little else than 
tho accident, and it has formed tho staple of conversation 
among tho railway-passengers. 

Tho train stopped at Pontypridd, and I got out. On 
proceeding into the town, tho signs of mourning lay very 
thick. Cymmer is but three miles off ; and it was the day 
of tho funerals. Nearly all the shops in Pontypridd were 
closed, and tho streets were deserted excepting at certain 
points, where you saw numbers of working-people, with 
sad earnest faces, proceeding towards Cymmer. From tho 
windows of several of tho public-liouses I saw a black flag 
suspended, and waving heavily in the breeze; and this, 
when one saw the dreariness of the town, and remembered 
that within half an hour’s walk lay one hundred and four- 
teen men who had in one moment been snatched into eter- 
nity, had an effect wonderfully appalling for so simple a 
thing. On inquiry I found that at these houses clubs, such 
as Foresters* or Odd Fellows’, were held*, and that the flags 
were hung out as a token of mourning and re.spect for some 
of the order who had perished in tho colliery ; and that it 
was an old and ordinary custom. 

Cymmer is situated in the Bhondda Valley, about three 
miles from Pontypridd, as I have said before ; and is almost 
entirely surrounded by lofty hills, abounding with winding 
and rugged paths, and exhibiting much of the general wild- 
ness of Welsh scenery. From Pontypridd to Cymmer, be- 
sides the ordinary road, which is rather circuitous, there is 
a tramway along which coal is conveyed from tho Cymmer 
colliery to the railway-station at Pontypridd. This tram- 
way, being tho directest cut, is generally chosen hy the 
people for walking upon, in preference to the highway ; and 
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along it all day on that Thursday, coffins, at sadly quick 
interrala, wore passing— still passing, being convoyed for 
burial at Pontypridd or the little villages in the way. WJion 
I reached the village, a short distance from the last-named 
tovfn, and where the Great Western pit, as it is called, is 
situated, I met the first funeral procession slowly winding 
its way, among some of the loveliest scenery tlie eye over 
Lelield,to the little church tliat nestles at the foot of the hill 
there. There were two coflius, one conta-ining the body of a 
father, the other that of his son; aiidtljey were a(jeoinj)ainVd 
by certainly not less than two Imudred ])eoj)Ie, principally 
oolUens and their wives, most of wlioni jn-eceded the coflius, 
which were carried shoiilderdieiglit each l;y four jnen. An- 
other little jjrouoHsiou follow'od (dose u])oii tin's oih‘, hcarijig 
one body ; and all the way dark inovijjg masses kept con- 
stantly njvcaling thcjnselvoB to ns as w'c Itu ned some corner 
in the road, QjP aHccnde<l some steep that gave us a view of 
the way bey<nid us. At the scattorod (U)ttages or little 
(dustors of cottages tliat hung hy the wayside, it was evi- 
dent here and there, from the sorrowful grmqis around the 
doors, that death was there, and tliat they were only wait- 
ing to form in’ocessioiis such as those wo were meeting; 
whilst we kept overtaking hosts of passengers on fool, col- 
liers and their wives iflostly, who were going to Cymmer 
to attend the burial of an aecpiaintauco or a friend. 

Ifivery body knows what a picture of dreariness and 
desolation the vicinity of the mouth of a coal-pit is ; and the 
colliery at Cymmer must at any time he a sad and miser- 
ahle place to look at. 1 was glad to got away from it. It 
was not deserted ; nedther were its frequenters curiosity- 
Bcokers alone. A couple of days hoforc all its workers had 
heon killed; hut above ground the.re was yet a crowd of 
busy workmen, wdio covereil tliat black and weary spot, and 
who ■were making collins by dozens and hy scones for the 
dead. Here, in those two days, coflins almost to the number 
of the killed had been made; and futch e.otlins! but any thing 
to he buried in ; four deal boards, four lirass handles, a little 
ornamental work to look like silver-braid and go round the 
e(lges, and a tin-plate to scribble the nauio and age of the 
deceased upon’, and it was ^uitci suflieient. 

During that day tlie funerals inu’cr ceased. Tlic largo 
numbers that atten^d each proceibion, which generally 
conveyed two or thrSPfiodies, were ^ry striking, and gavcj 
one a pretty good idea of the vcist numbers employed as 
colliers in and about the liliondda Valley. I saw a very 
great iiuinbor of fuiuirals, and on the av'cragc each body 
could not be acconipaiiiecl hy less than forty persons, q’ho 
character of the jn’oeossioii spoke plainly of sudden d(;ath 
and a qniek burial, in no respi^cL more so than in the ab- 
senet'. of black apparel, particularly as I'cgards the feinah's, 
ill the relatives of the deceased who followed. It was sad 
indeed to sec some of the young women following the body 
of a father or a brother in attire that betrayed a simple and 
rude attempt at finery and iashion, and spoke of hapjiier 
days not long gone by. Many of the funerals left Cymmer 
to travel some miles to another eliurcliyard; and in these, 
iuatances I observed that the mourners-proper generally 
rodo on huvscbaek, in the ]>illion-fasliioii, a man and a 
woman being on tlie same anim.'d. I iu no imstanco saw 
a vehicle of any kind. The old fashioued eustom of sing- 
ing hymns as the fuuoral-proecssion travelled towards the 
churchyard seemed very prcvakmt ; and from all 8id<;s some 
simple sacred melody kept falling upon the, ear, ehantod 
by some .scores of voice.9 that resounded along the liiJls. 
Every hour during thp day each burial-ground in or about 
the village had its two or three separate groups clustered in 
it, each b(i8peaking so many funerals ; and unceasingly the 
long black masses were moving slowly up the hjlls pr along 
the roads in the valley. 

Surely not the least sad of the sights was the appearance 
of the cottages at Cymmer. There were entire rows of them, 
not one of which, it appeared, but had been visited by death. 
Nearly all the doors stood open, and in some, as you passed, 
you could sec the joiners fastening up the epffins *, in others 


the friends of the deceased were gathered ready for starting 
with their load ; mid in others again, a bed was visible, and 
you could set*., notwithstanding the white sheet thrown over 
it, that more than one dead body rested upon it. 

llcro 1 will pause. Before 1 left Cymmer I imagined 
the poverty and dosedation in the village that -would follow, 
and the change that must speedily occur in the population. 
The place was then filled with widows and young father- 
less children. I saw all these swept away, many of them 
into workhouses and unions; whilst an entirely new class 
of people came and inhabited tlieir bointis. And I also 
thought, if some men, with greater power to do good and to 
remedy evil than I, had seen what I saw that day, <^at 
Avhcii th(3y read of 114 lives “lost in the pit,” they would 
not regard them a.s so many dry numerals, hut as so many 
men with living blood and souls, snatched with cruel sud- 
denness from life to eternity, and act accordingly. 

J. N. Allew. 


TO MY FoiTirrn son 

On iiJH Twenty-i^ikst Bjbtiiday, FEmtuAiiY 2i, 1857. 

Onok Autnrnu rose from out lii.‘? golden vale, 

And, on a cloud oriii'jivimly vision, .saw 
(Beyond tlu'. glittering mount when*. Summer stood) 
Young Spring advaTieing up the budding slo}»e. 

No even eonrse. was bis, y('t on lie came ; 

No summer radiancy to gild liis ]>atl), 

Or strength mature fur sultry toil, had he ; 

Nor had lie. elust'ring vinos or fruitful bowers, 

In which, like Autumn, he could' pause aiid rest ; 

Yet on he came, and gain’d new strength hy toil. 

To-day bright beams of hope would cdieer his way, 

Then clouds would disappoint ; yet on lie came,— ■ 

I'\>r God liad made him fitted for his work. 

And AiitiiiJin smiled with love, and hailed voung Spring, 

d.J). 


NEW BOOKS. 


IIASSALL ON ADUI.TEBATIONB,* 


WifEN the Lancet, a few years since, established a so-called 
commission to inquin? into the adult(?ration9 of food and 
drink, publishing the composition of articles, and the names 
of those who sold them, there was an end to the gustatory 
and digestive peace of many of us. fllio headaches, and heart- 
burns, and vague fallings-away, — symptoms for wdiich we 
had consulted our doctors, and li^^htened our piirsos by sonio 
guineas, besides inflicting on ourselves the annoyance of 
pills, draughts, and other pharniaemitical tortures, — were 
trae(?d, mentally at least, t i dietetic soT.Tr(.*OR. Our greon- 
jiickles w ore imbued with copper ; so •sverc our green bottled 
fruit.s. Our bread was aluminised, if not worse ; our beer a 
n.arcotic mixture of liquorice, quassia, and cocculus indicus ; 
our gill was first weakened by addition of water, then 
brought up to the mark again by oil-of-vitriol and Cayenne- 
pepper.. Even the snutf-taker, according to Dr. Hassall, 
couji nov solace himself with the probability of coining off 
scotfre(; ; the titillating powder, besides minor contamina- 
tions, being mix(?d with U?ad oxide, from which, absorbed in 
this way, some dangcirous cases of paralysis have arisen, 
Tlie regime of most civilised countries furnishes methods of 
preventing fraud in articles of food and drink. The laws 
and regulations of this country only affords protection par- 
tially and collaterally. As regarcls the major number of 

* AdtUferatumB By AiiTnun Hit.l MAflfAU., If .!>. London i 
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articles of f9pd drink, ffaveat m$tof ii| tho watchword ; 
and when tlie law does interfere, this is HQt so often in be- 
half of hygiene as of the inland revenue. 

To Dr. Hassall must be awarded the tnsrit of applying 
the microscopo to systematic detection of extranecrus bodies 
€sf certain kinds, when present where they ought pot to bo. 
He was the first to develop a system of microscopic as con- 
tradistinguished to chemical analysis, and in this ho has 
done good service. Wo fear, however, that there is a tend- 
ency prevalent to set up the microscope in antagonism to 
chemistry, rather than to consider them in tho sense of 
mutual aids. Unquestionably tho weak part of analytical 
chemistry is, that which concerns the discovery of animal 
andvogotablo bodies ; and here, provided tissues, or crystals, 
or other characteristic form bo present, tho microscope is 
■ strong. Dr Jlassall’s book contains the most valuable re- 
cord which exists, in our own or any other language, of mi- 
croscopic characteristics in one j)a.rtiGular department. As 
a guide to future microscopic analysts, Dr. Ilassall’s book 
will ho invaluable! ; hut liis chemistry is not to be com- 
mended. In proof of this, we need only say, that Dr. 
Hassall, under the head of the discovery of antimony, re- 
comnionds it to be sublimed from tho sulphide in a test-tube. 
Now, tlidugh this am bo done partially and with difficulty, 
.as a sort of feat, every practical chemist is aware of the ex- 
treme difliculty of aecoiiiplishing it, and has rccour.so in 
pnjfcrcnce to the decomposition of sulphide of antimony by 
heating it in a glass-tube, and transmitting hydrogen over 
it when thus heated. 

It seems a matter of regret that Dr. Hassall limited his 
inquiries to the discovery of adulterations ; liaving previ- 
ously defined adulteration to signify the addition of a body 
purposely and in a fraudulent sense. Circumscribed by this 
limiting definition, to wliich perhaps, as a definition, no valid 
exception can he taken, the author excludes from his cate- 
gory such a case as tho accidental pi escnco of arsenic in 
uiifcmicntecl bread. Surely, whether arsenic exist in bread 
accidentally or by design, the public is equally interested 
in being aware of its jircsciice. Tlie ground taken by Dr. 
Hassell is needlessly circumscribed, and his efficiency as a 
scientific expositor is lessened by importing as he does the 
idea of a motive into cases where Ay||||||||Vlc want fact. 
Surely a si'Ientific analyst would' d^B^R speak to the 
existence or nonexistence of things sought for in the first 
instance. He might then subsequently, but rather as an 
enUghtened member of society than in his scientific capa- 
city, try to discover motives, and refer the irregular things 
he might have discovered to tho category of ooiitajninations 
or adulterations according to tlie evidence before him. 
AVhen Parliament lcgislat(*s on this matter, we trust a 
normal standard will bo laid down for acticles of food, drink, 
and still more of medicine ; every deviation from sucli 
standard, whether by accident or design, to be considered a 
deterioration. This is absolutely necessary for the Act of 
Parliament to bo efficacious. Nothing is more common than 
to meet witli people who speak of “ purity” and impurity” 
as tliougli these were terms of fixed meaning and self-evi- 
dent application. Are wo to understand by “purity” che- 
mical purity ? In, that case how few articles of food, drink, 
and medicine, are not impure I There is no such thing as 
pure water, for example, in all nature. Aro w© to under- 
stand by “ purity” “ conventional purity” ? If so, the Act of 
Parliament will be' rendered nngatory at once ; for nothing 
can bo more arbitrary than popular appreciation in this 
matter, ^ Frequently th© term purity is considered synony- 
mous with strength, in the of alcoholic liquors ; but 
how would it fare with a patient who phould swallow pure 
prussic acid, instead of tho two-per-cont prussic acid legal- 
ised by our pharmacopoeia? These examples wil} serve to 
explain our meaning as to the necessity which exists for 
the Legislature to deffiie a standard of piity for each kind 
of food^ drink, apd medicine, to be immOrated in any Act 
of Parliament which may spring from t)r. HassalPs labours 
and Mr. Soholefield’s committee. 


[The Bdlten of the National Maoaztnr eannot return unavailable 
Faperti, exeept iu oaees where it may seem deoirable to eotnmunicate 
with tbe writers,] 


HAPpitiY for mankind, tho true spirit of chivalry is inde- 
structible. Chivalry, as tho principle of honour and com- 
passion, redressing wrong and protecting helplessness, was 
never perhaps more benignly active than in tho present 
time. It has passed from land to land, from ago to age, 
surviving every possible change, disdaining no imaginable 
costume. It was not tho ideal of kifight-crrantry which 
Cervantes slew; it was a fantastic counterfeit — a false 
Ihiessa. True knighthood, with its courage and its mercy, 
is still tho same when the casque has been exchanged lor a 
broad-brim, ainl tho gorget for a iierpcndicular collar. The 
gas-light and champagne of drawing-rooms cannot trans- 
mute its essence. It doth not merely live, but triumph, in 
tho lecture-room of a Mechanics* Institute, beside a water- 
bottle, and behind a tabic covered with green baijso. So lav 
back as the twelfth century, wo hear old Peter oflllois com- 
plaining that the knights of his day were burdened, “ not 
with weapons but with wine, with cheeses instead of jave- 
lins, bottles instead of bludgeons, spits instead of spears.” 
Utilitarian, truly. But suppose the utilitarianism to bo of 
tho unselfish kind. Let the wine be for a sick labourer ; let 
the cheese be set on a poor man’s tabhi ; and let tho spit 
turn something savoury for a distressed workman’s dinner. 
Now something like this has come to pass in our nineteenth 
century. AVith a sclicme for baths and washhouses, one 
knight of high degree rides forth to slay tho pcstilcncc- 
brcathiiig dragon of dirt, scaly with accumulated filtli. An- 
other sallies out in quest of Giant Ignorance, whose dungeons 
are filled wuth all manner of dolour ; while a tliird winds 
his horn, and would fain hunt down the “ blatant beast” of 
Drink. It is a good tiling when separated classes of society 
arc brought neaier by community of danger.' Such an ap- 
proach has been cffcctcjpibroad, upon the lieiglits of Alma, 
in the trenches before Wmstopcjl. It is a still better thing 
wdien a higher order a]|i a lower aro approximated by com- 
munity of thought. Such a link of common sympathy and 
aim is being fashioned at home, on platforms and in leeturc- 
rooms. A worthier firmer bond this, surely, than that 
one famous iu tho good old times, — the touching for the 
King’s Evil, which some enthusiasts for the middle age 
have sighed after, as a graceful superstition, linking tho 
summit of society with its base. It is goodly to sec the 
man of rank, of wealth, of leisure, vaiiquisliiug the seduc- 
tive temptations of his estate, and toiling with tho busiest 
to reform, instruct, or recreate the people. Tho man of the 
middle classy who has looked fonVard from boyhood to hard 
work as his necessary heritage, can but imperfectly com- 
pute how much his high-horn brother must have resisted 
before such philanthropy could bo thoroughly transformed 
within him from a wish into a work. A society in wdiich 
such self-sacrifice and such fellowship is both possible and 
frequent must be sound at heart. With the stilt-walking 
peasants who inhabit tho marshes of the Landes, it is con- 
sidered a sign of full confidence when a man takes off liis 
^itilts and gets into liis neighbour’s boat. AV^hen aristocracy 
has, ill like manner, laid aside its stilts, it has laid ftfijdo 
fear with them, disarmed jealousy, invited love. How im- 
possible such association to a cornlpt despotism like that 
of the later Homan empire, like that of ippdcvi> Afistriftl 
There statecraft has but one Tu\ii--panem circ^n$$§^ 
Let tho people be lulled iu a pleasurable drea)?>, while theij: 
energies aro drained,— as the yampirp-b^t is sei4 tp it^ 
victim to slumbpr with its wipgs, while sucking ki# 
blood. How impossib?G »lso, to ^ncie?it feudaJi#ip^ wh#ro 
the peasant reckoned the se^son^ by the ex^tlopf of the 
aeignem^ somewhat as the natives of South America calcu- 
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“ hiB way oblique, 

Among innumerable Btars.** 


no wonder; for the Klopth, in Lis capacity of a vulgar 
depredator, never could have become a hero of popular 
song ; it was as the champion of the Virgin Mary and the 
terror of terrible pashas that ho was celebrated. Nay, there 
were men, not a few, especially in the great epoch of tho. 
Ijibcration war, who, though associated habitually with men 
of very fierce character and lawless habits, were themselves 
as good specimens of an heroic humanity as the time and 
plac^ was capable of producing — as virtuous as Achilles or 
Sir William Wallace every whit, there can be no doubt. Of 
Marco Botzares in particular General Gordon testifies, that 
he was distinguished by *‘a greatness of soul and a depth of 
feeling seldom found in the history of tho world and un- 
questionably both he and Diacos will go down to posterity 
associated, not with Italian Hazzaronis or English 'IHirpins, 
but with Leonidas and Thcmistocles. To draw tho lino 
between tho Greek patriot and the freebooter is in many 
cases impossible ; but that among those who lived in a state 
of habitual rebellion against Turkish despotism, there were 
mingled together men of the noblest self-devotion with others 
of the most savage and unsanctified selfishness, cannot be 
doubted. This tho Greek people well knew ; and it is to 
this profound feeling of who the real heroes were, in tho midst | 
of multitudes who talked heroism and practised robbery, 
that we owe the following simple popular testimony to the 
heroic adventurer whom we have just named. The “Death 
of Marco Botzares" is, like many of tho ballads, a simple 
recital of an historical fact, put together by some popular 
ballad-maker who was altogether innocent of tho wish or 
the ability to make the story tell bettor than it would do in 
tho records of a common newspaper-column. In fact, such 
ballads supplied to the modern Greek people, as they no 
doubt did to the forerunners of Homer, tho place of our 
newspaper-columns ; and any attempt to lift them by high 
poetical ornamentation above the level of the actual fact as 
it lived in the popular mind would have been resented by 
the popular taste, which accepted these simple songs, not as 
an artistical treat, but as the common nourishment of the 
national memory and of the Greek heart, 

Thb Death or Karoo Botzabxs. 

Three little birds came lighting down upon the meadow green, 
And warbled there a sweet lament from eve to morning sheen : 

Ye children mine, fbll Soondras comes frosh the north with a 
mighty power. 

And brings with him Teeladin Bey, and Niagiapha the Giaour, 
And Nicotheos, the dog that loves the Ohrisuans to devour. 

He comes, and writes a letter bold to the oaptaina great and 
small : ^ 

' Come yield ye, captains, to my will, ahd hearken tc my call ; 
Bring Marco Botzares to me alive, and show no pity, 

That 1 may send the craven hound to the sultan in the city.* " 


This when ho heard, his black moustache bravo Mafeo twirled ; 

and then * ^ • 

This private word to Lampros spake; tho bravest of his mon : 

Come, Lampros, gather my bravo mon, my gallant'Pallicarios: 
To Carpenees this night we go, arid woeietide wKo tarries 1’*- 
To Carpenees that night ho wont, and to the meadows far. 

Then to his Pallicarios told the order of the waf* J* * , ' 

My gallant boys, though wo are few to meet in open fight 
Fell Soondras* power, by swift siupriso we’ll put his men to 
flight!’* 

Two hundred chosen men ho took ; and^ord in hand they went 
With furious speed to tho Turkish cami), And ^ the ptisha’s tent: 
A thousand and two hundred Tui'ks to gloomy death were sent, 
A Latin dog — would that his hand had rotted on the si^t I~ 
Levelled his gun at Marco’s head, and dealt a fatal shot. 

Ho raised his voice, and cried aloud, as loud as ho could cry; 

Where art thou, Costas, brother mine ? let not tho warfare die 
With mo ! Ye Souliotes, weep not, nor wear black. suits for me j 
But to tho wife that my heart loves write ye a lino for rne,- 
That where in Frankish land she lives, at Ancona by the sea, 
She teach my son to read, and serve bis country, when ’tis free." 

The event celebrated in this ballad took place on tho 
21st of Augpist 1823. Tho “ Scondras’^ talked of is the 
Pasha of Scondra, or Scutari, on tho boundaries of Dal- 
matia, who, after the first repulse of the Turks from Mes- 
solonghi, was advancing to renew the investment along 
with Omer Briones by different routes over Arta, and dovyn 
the vale of the Achelous. At this juncture Botyares, with 
the intrepidity and celerity of a Napoleon, suddenly formed 
tho resolution of breaking into the camp of one division ^'of 
tho enemy, and thus striking confusion into their ranks 
before they could have time to concentrate their strength. 
The attack was successful ; but th^ death of the heroic 
leader, along with tho inability of his brother Constantino 
to turn the victory to account, made the brilliant achieve- 
ment utterly barren of results. Simple as this ballad is, 
it gives us a beautiful glimpse in the dying words of tho 
dashing soldier of what since the days of Homer has always 
been a ruling passion of the Greek people — ^tho love of 
learning. Tho Greeks in the days of St. Paul “ sought 
after wisdom the schools in Athens at the present mo- 
ment are the best things in it; and the last words of a 
moder^ Greek soldier are a request to his wife, 

N» /u,* ixfi to 

to take care of his son, and “ teach the boy his letters," 
Not even Scotland, where every shepherd’s son must go to 
the University, and learn to conjugate rwr®, could show 
an educational instinct more truly national. 

A more beautiful historical ballad, though relating to a 
name not so widely known, is that entitled 
Tsamados. 

Were I a bird with wings, to MessolongM I would go, 

To see how there, with sword and shot, they lay the Giaours low, 
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And swoop the bravo HotimoUotes like hawks upon tho foe. 
Thus thought Gioi’g^ki to himself; but while ho thinketh *0 
A little bird with golden wings thus whispered to hijn low; 

" Have patience, bravo Giorg^ki ; if for Arab blood thou thirsfc| 
Enough thou’lt find to butcher here of Mosiem race accurst* 
Boost thou those linos of Turkish ships far ItoatthgT on the sea? 
Destruction’s .mchorod whore they rido, and they shall be.” 

** Thou little bird, how dost thou know the tidies thou say’stto 
mor 


No bli^d am I, although I soem a little bird to thee. 

There is an island in tlio soa, by Navariuo ; there 
I Ijravely fought, and breathed my lest for kin and there. 

The name of Tsaraados thou kiiowost ; from h went w*bero now 
I dwell, 

I oamo tljo things that soon shall he to sops of earth to tall. 
Hero on tho earth to watch your deeds, in sooth it likes mo W0|1 /* 
*'Here on the earth what wouldst thou see? In heaven didst 
thou not know 

How all Morea groans beneath a cloud of murky woo?” 

** Look cheerly up, GlergAkl mine, and dark despair eschew ; 
Though now otorea’s walk and faint, ttio light she’ll soon renew. 
And like a wihLbetust tear tho foe tha^ looked so proud befot'o ; 
And blaokdmrnt bones shall scattered lie ou Messolonghi’s shoro, 
And Souli’s Hons shall bo there with triumph in their eye.” 

Tlius spake tho bird, and flow away, and uiiuglcd with tho sky. 


Tlic event here celebrated belongs to the mouth of April 
1825, when Ibrahim Pasha was rapidly recovering from the 
Greeks of the Morca all tho ground they liad so bravely 
won at tlio commencement of the war, Tsamados was a 
llydrioio ship.<ra|)tain, who, along willi other patriots, hod 
taken up a jKxsition in the island of Kphactoria, famous in tho 
history of tho Peloponnesian war, and in the old castle of 
Navarino on tho Moasenian coast ; hut the atrength of thoir 
position pi’oved vain against tho superior namhers of the 
foe ; and Tsamados, with other illustrious championa of 
Greek natioiudity, was slain. The ajipearancc of the shade 
of tho gi’cat naval oonimanclcr in the form of a bird is a cha- 
racteristic trait of tho liomatc ballads ; and learned men 
will no doubt bo eager to trace the imagery back to Homer, 
in whoso pages the gods often appear and disappear in cer- 
tain winged incarnations. Put in what age or country 
were birds and flowers not a favourite instrument of poetic 
presentation ? 

We conclude tho present Number with the translation 
of a short but striking ballad, where tlie picture glares with 
a fine Ilcmbrandtesquc effect through the darkness, en- 
titled 


Thp. Voice op the Tomb. 

On Saturday wo quaffed tho wine, and drained the cup on Sun- 
day, 

And drank tho liquor to tho dregs till none remained on Mon- 
day. 

Our jovial captain, when lie saw that we had drained the whole. 
Cried, “ Haste thco to tho khan, brave youth, bring fuel to pur 
bowl.” . 

Tho place was strange, tho night was' dark ; I wandered from 
tho way, 

Through many a footpath lone and drear my wildorod foot did 
Stray, 

Till to a ruined church I came, a church and chuixjhyard lone. 
Where there was many a holy cros.s, and many an old gray stono. 
One f?raVe there was trem all tho rest apart, — with hasty tread 
Unwitting through tho gloomy night I trampled on its head ; 
And from ithe inmost gravo 1 heal'd a groan beneath the stone. 

What t through the night what means 

that dispiai irioan ? 

Say, dcjfth the green god j^ross thee sore, or tho old and heavy 
stonb V* 

** Not the green sod doth pi'Oss me sore, nor the old and heavy 

stone ; ' 

Say, hast thou look pfroom Ahoye, no road where thou may’st 
trend, ^ 

That from thy heel I he# must feel such trespass on my head ? 
Was I not young as thou art now, a lusty Paliioari, 

Th^t loved in bright and breezy night beneath the moon to carry 
A glancing blade six spans in length, and six feet foiig a gun ? 
Was I not seen among tho first where the was 

dun? . . 

Thrice ten doughty foes 1 slew in one night and a dayi 
And forty more with wounds from nie slunk froin'ihd field a#ay. 
Till ray gpod blade in sunder broke, and fell in pieces twain. 
This saw a Tm'k, a faithleea dog ; and spurring o’or thO ffialU, 
Drew forth his shining yatagan, and waved it my lnaad* 


With sudden clutch I seised the blade* before it reached my 

head ; 

Then Ills tlio pistol fiew, and aimed the dog so woll, 
He l^ri^ghod mo low and lifolcfjs here, where ’neath the turf I 

Weepi etrWger, weep for ni.e !" 


HOW MR. LAMBKIN WAS GAROTTED—ANB 
LTKKl) IT. 

Bv THE AUTHOK OF “A SUBALTERN’S STOllY.” 

In these days — and nights — of insecurity to person and 
property, when respectable old gentlemen cannot walk from 
the City to St. John’s Wood without liaving their neck- 
cloths disarranged and tjicir pockets emptied by ill-looking 
ruffians with broken noses and fnr-c.aps, — when equally re- 
spectable o)d ladies cannot do their little shopping in Oxford 
Street witliout being rumpled and robbed under a gas-lamp 
in a most audacious manner, — when tho daily papers are 
filled with letters signed by all sorts of deadly weapons, 
recommending us what to do when avo feel a bunch of 
muscnhir fingers eomjircssing our Avindpipe.s, — Avhen decent 
and peaceably disposed passengers, meeting in the parks 
after dusk, give each oilier a wide berth, and glance sus- 
picionsly over their respective shoulders like a couple of 
lions in the Zoological Gardens at fccding-tiine, — Avlien, in 
fact, a universal panic appears to prevail in society, and 
the nervous system of' the British juiblic is in a very shaky 
ami unsatisfactory state, it bt'hoves every good citizen to 
raise his voice as loud as Ins lungs will permit liim, if, by 
so doing, ho imagines he (‘an in any way coni ribiite towards 
the general good, or benefit the interests of suffering hu- 
manity. 

Inspired by sentiments of tbo purest pbilanthropy, oud 
knowing that publicity is iiow-a-days the great redresser of 
evils, i have tfioiigbt it my duty as a man and a bachelor 
lo come forward, and make known through tho columns of 
this periodical the circumstances connected with one of tho 
most determined cases of garotting it has over been my lot 
to become acquainted with. When an innocent and niuiablc 
littlo gentleman cannot pursue his meditations on the hearth- 
rug of a private dwelling-house Avithont — But I am antici- 
pating matters j pcrhajia I had better begin my storj'^ at tho 
beginning. 

Mr. Nicholas Lambkin was a young gentleman from the 
country, avIio, after tlie manner of young gfw,|?,lenieu in 
general, Avhetliev rustic or otherwise, had fallen deeply in 
love. .In his case, Ijowever, there appeared to be no earthly 
reason Avhy the course of his love should not run as smooth 
as a macociamised rpad. He was descended in a direct line 
from Reginald de Lamhkynnc, Avhp, it is very well known, 
came over Avitli the Conqueror. 11(5 was the proprietor of 
Lambkin Hall and a snug estate in Yorksliire; he Avas good- 
looking, affecUoualc, and domestic. What could the most 
aspiring mamma. or fastidious young lady require more? 
And yet, to all appearance, Mr. Lambjfin was tho victim of 
an unrequited attachmeut. His love Ayas a blank, because 
ho had not tho courage to tell it. The silver-spoon with 
which he had been bpru pccnicd in some measure to have 
entered into his nature., His bashfulness, however, Avas not 
so much constitutional as tho result of education. Being an 
only child, and having lost his father when vqry young, ho 
had been brought up entirely hz kls mother ; and his cha- 
racter, < bough exemplary to a degree, exhibited in some 
points the mollifying influence of the maternal apron-string. 

Mrs. Lambkin Avas a proud and reserved woman, who, 
since her husband’s death, had lived e^firely in the country, 
caring for no society but that of her son, ouly ^H^ous, 
like Norval’s fothpr, that he, i»)iould remahci ^ hoipoi ho 
contented with the life of a, quiet country-gentkroan. Up 
till very lately Nicholas had dutifully indulged his mother’s 
wish; but it suddenly opeurred to hipi, bn reaching hiq 
twenty-fiixth birthday, that ho coui4 pejflom cha- 
ractor of an English squire to perfootion without the assist 
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anco of a wife. Tliis desirable oomxnodity not being obtain- 
able in the neighbourhood, and as Mrs. Lambkin looked upon 
Ijondon as a gi'and emporium where a choice assortment of 
wives were kept constaiitiy on view, she had taken a house 
ill Berkeley Square with a view of giving her sou a better 
opportunity for a selection. On this important poinl^ how- 
ever, Nicholas and his mother, for the first time it? their 
lives, had a difTeronco of opinion. Mrs. Lambkin, who was 
constructed, both mentally and physically, on the most 
diniiiiutive scale, was smitten with the majestic person and 
iutellcetual attainments of a Miss Virginia Crabtree; while 
Nicholas had tumbled helplessly, hopelessly, speechlessly in 
lore with a wicked, byightroyed, golden-haired little oonsin, 
named Amy Carlton, 

The first-mentioned young lady, who was sjx feet high 
and wore spectacles, had coiidesceiidod to look with an eye 
of favour on Mr. Lambkin; and having satisfactorily as- 
certained the amount of his inoomo, and holding peculiar 
opinions on the subject of the rights of women, slie did not 
scruple to take the jiiitiativo in nitaking known her admira- 
tion both by word and deed. Amy, on the contrary, — a pro- 
voking, satirical, bewitching little puss, — though perfectly 
aware of the eflects her charms had wrought fm the unso- 
phisticated heart of her couatry-couHin, pretended, in the 
hypocritical way common to wicked young ladies, totally 
to inisundorstaml bis l)ashfnl attempts to inform her of the 
havoc she was causing in the susceptible organ that jjalpi- 
tatod beneath his waistcoat, 

Since his arrival in town, Mr. Lambkin had managed to 
rub oft’ much of his rustic shyness. At club.s and other pro- 
fane places of resort jn tlie inctropolia ho had picked up a 
• cousiderabro amount ofeoniidonco, and in tlm society of men 
ho was sufticiently Bclf-possosscd. Nven with a number of 
ladies ho felt tolerably safe, and did not altogether hwo his 
presence of mind ; but if l)y any unfortunate chance ho 
found himself alone, in a room, with the door ulmi^tete-U-tHc 
with a marriageable member of the fair sex, and if, move 
particularly, that member happened to be his cousin Amy, 
then did poor Mr. Lambkin blush, stutter, iierform extraor- 
dinary evolutimis with Jiis anus and logs, and get himself 
generally into such an inoxtrietible state of confusion, .as 
to lender an ignominious (light his only means of recovery. 

After a tlireo-months’ residence in London, aflfairs were 
in this unsatisfactory condition ; when, one aftonioon lafit 
November, Mr. Lambkin, — driven to desperation by tbo at- 
tentions of, Miss (Irabtree, wliose demonstrations of affec- 
tion wore becoming every day more alarming, — detormined 
to put an end to them, and his own suspense at the same 
time, by coiiooiitrating liis very limited brazen capabilitic.s 
for one grand effort, and making an offer of his hand and 
fortune to the aforesaid wicked littlo cousin who had al- 
ready taken possession of his heart. 

And now, having given the reader as much of Mr. Lamb- 
kin’s antecedental biography as is necessary to the dovolop- 
incnt of my tragical story, I v/ill let that gentleman speak 
for himself; merely premising that, with the exception of the 
interesting wealmcss I have mentioned, you would not find 
a wanner-hetirtod, better-humoured, more thoroughly good 
uud honourable little fellow, if you wore to search all over 
Epsom Dowr>s ow a Derby-day, which is, I fancy, giving 
you the largest assemblage in England to pick from. 

Good-bjm, mother,” cried Mr. Lambkin, on the afternoon 
in questKmrOS ho put his head in at the drawing-room door, 
and nodded to a sedoto-looking little lady in a widow’s cap, 
who was sitting by the fire, reding a newspaper. ** Wish me 
success ; I’m going to Kensington, to see iny cousin Amy.” 

My dearest Nicholas,” answered Mrs. Lambkin, whose 
life was embittered by the presence of imaginary burglars, 
and who hved in henrly expectation of being garotted as 
slio sat in her arm-chair, “let mo implore you not to think 
of going^out so late. The evehings are very dark, and the 
accounts of people being robbed and aiurdered in the streets 
are becoming every day more dreadful. Do, my love, put 
.off your visit till to-motrovr before luncheon.” ; 
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“ No, mother,” said Mr. Jjonibkin, entering tho room* 

“ You went to get homo again; so I’vo screwed my courage 
up to the sticking-point, and have dotenniuod to spouk out 
like a man to-day ; if I wait till to-morrow, all iny resolu- 
tion may have ovaporstted.” 

“Ah, Nicholas,” returned Mrs. Lambkin, “I fear your 
cousin is top volatile to'niako a good wife. Bbo is not 
worthy of you, my dear. I wish I could persnado you to 
tliipk more of Miss Crabtree.” 

“I wish I could persuaile Miss Crabtree to think less of 
mo,” cried Nicholas in disgust. “ Why surely, mother,” he 
added, assuming the favourite argumentative position of an 
Englishman, vie. with his back to the fire, his hands in his 
pockets, and a coat-tail under each arm, — “ surely you would 
not have mo marry a woman who shaves her forehead and 
wnutes letters to the Times about tho income-tax?” 

“ I should wish your wife, my dear, to possess some firm- 
ness of character, which I fear is not the ease with your 
cdusin Amy.” 

” Bhe’s a little darling,” exclaimed Nicholas parcuthoti- 
calJy. 

“Now Miss Crabtree,” continued Mrs. Lambkin, “is a 
3 mung lady with a powerful intellect-—” 

“0, if you want a strong-minded woman for a daughter- 
in-law, I grant you, mother, 3 U)u can’t have a more poi'fect 
specimen than Virginia Crabtree. But us for being young, 
why, she’s double my age, and wears moustache.” 

“ Miss Crabtree, my dear,, was ojily thirty-two last birth- 
day,” said Mrs. liamhkin, not condescending to notice her 
son’s insinuation concerning tho military appendage that 
graced her favourite’s upper lip. 

“ Thirty -two !” cried Nicholas; “she’s forty, if she’s a 
day. I wish slic’d shave her chin as well as her forehead. 
I declare, she’s quite a Crimean hero.’’ 

“ Nicholas, I’m ashamed of you,” said Mrs. Lambkin with 
severity, “Miss Crabtree is a very superior young lady, 
(ind has tw^enty thousand pounds entirely under her owui 
control. I hog you’ll Bjicuk of her with respeot, if it's onl5' 
as my friend,” 

“ O, as your friend, I respect her immensely. Bcsidos, 
it’s due to her age, — 1 beg your pardon, mother, 1 mean her 
money. But as fur any thing edge, it’s quite out of the 
question. Why, I’m not twcnty-.sevcn yet.” 

“ Five years, my dear, is no such great diftcrenco,” 

“ But you nnist admit, mother, that if there bo any dis- 
parity of age, the gentleman ought to have tho benclit of it, 
in right of his sex, — and Amy’s only twmty-iwo'^ 

“ I was older than your father, Nicholas ; ami otii? hap- 
piness was never affected by the circumstance.” 

“Ah, but then I don’t love Miss Crabtree,” returned 
Mr. Lambkin. 

“ Esteem, my dear, would ripen into a warmer senti- 
ment.” 

“ I’m afraid it would take a Ibng time to ripen, mother. 
Besides, I love Amy already.” 

“ But has your cousin given you any reason to flni>poso 
that she returns your affection V” asked Mrs. Lambkin. 

“ No, mother, because she doesn’t know of it. I’ve tried 
to toll her half-a-dozen times ; but I’vo alw^ays got ridicu- 
lously nervous, and ended by making somo remark 
about its being a fine day.” 

“I never observed your being nervous with Miss Crab- 
tree,” said Mrs. Lqinhkin. 

“ Np ; because 1 never trie^d to fell her I loved hcf. 
Sho’s a good deal more likely to tell me that. Bhe was very 
near it yesterday, I was never so frightened in my life. Bo 
I resolved to propose to Amy to-day ; and, if she’ll have me, 
we’ll get married at once, and be back at Lambkin Hall ip 
less than a month.” 

“ And if she refuses you ? ’ inquired Mrs. Lambkin. 

“ Why then,” replied Nicholas with a sigh, “ it’s a matter 
of indifference to me whom I marry ; and to please yon, 
mother, I'lt try and like Virginia Crabtree. Good-l^e,” 

“ Good-bye, my dear ; but if you must go to-day, let mo 
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Poor Mr. Lambkiu 1 If there is a position oaloulated 
more than another to discompose a nervous man on the 
point of making an offer of his hand and heart to the lady 
of his affections, it is the ridiculous one of holding a skein of 
silk for her to wind. In the first place, the attitude is the 
very reverse of graceful. If he be in a chair, he has to sit 
bolt upright on the extreme edge, with his arms sticking out 
at right angles to his body like the arms of a direction-post, 
and his fingers fixed and rigid as a glove-tree. When the silk 
gets into a “tangle,” which it invariably does, the gentleman 
can do nothing to assist the fair winder, but must remain 
stiff and immovable as a trussed fowl, or the “ difficulty” 
becomes more complicated; and when, as in the present 
case, tho lady is perfectly self-possessed, and the gentleman 
proportionately shy, it is not easy to imagine less favourable 
circumstances for the performance of that favourite come- 
dietta called “ popping the question.” 

“ And now, Nick,” said Amy demurely, when Mr. Lamb- 
kin had assumed the position of a sedentary finger-post, and 
she had found tho “ end” and commenced winding, “ what 
is this very important matter you have to communicate ? 
Any thing about the weather ?” 

“ No,” answered Mr. Lambkin, trying to recollect his 
speech ; “nothing about the weather.” 

“ Or tho crops ?” asked Amy. “ No bad news from tho 
Hall, I hope, about tho mangel-wurzel ?” 

“ No,” answered Nicholas, who felt his forehead getting 
unpleasantly hot ; “ it’s nothing about mangehwurzel.” 

“ Swedes coming up as you could wish, I trust?” pursued 
Amy. 

“ I didn’t come to talk about turnips,” cried Mr. Lambkin 
in a piteous tone, making an insane attempt to get at his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“ 0, keep your hands up, please,” cried Amy ; “ my silk 
will be ruined.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Nicholas, raising his hands as 
high as his nose, and proceeding : “ X want to say — that is 
— to ask you, Amy, if— if-— ” 

“ Go on, Nick.” 

“ To ask you — if — ^you could — mean, if you would try, 
— to — ^Dear mo, it’s very warm to-day.” 

“I knew it was something about tho weather,” cried 
Amy triimiphantly. 

“ No, no ; I didn’t mean that.” 

“ A little higher, please.” 

“ I beg pardon. I meant to say,” said Mr. Lambkin in 
despair, “ that for the last three months — ever since I came 
to London, in fact — have been in — ^in — in — ” 

“ In what ?” 

“ In love, — there I” said Mr. Lambkin drawing a long 
breath ; “ that’s what I came to say, Amy.” 

“ O, Nick, how sly of you to have been in love for three 
months and to have said nothing about it I” 

“ I tried to tell you several times,” said Nicholas, feeling 
more at his ease now the Eubicon was passed, as he thought ; 
“ but I hadn’t the courage to speak out.” 

“. And who is the lady ?” asked Amy. 

“Who?” said Mr. Lambkiu in surprise. “Don’t you 
kuow?” 

“No, of course not ; you didn’t toll me,” 

“ But can’t you guess ?” asked Nicholas, trying to look 
as insinuating as his absurd position would allow him. 

“ A little higher, please.” 

“ 0, bother tho silk 1” cried Mr. Lambkin impatiently. 

“ Can’t you guess, Amy ?”, 

“ I think I can,” she replied laughin&r. 

“Well, Amy?” ® 

“ Well, Nickolas ?” 

“ What do you say ?” asked Mr. Lambkin auxiously. 

“ 0, I’m delighted to hear it. I think you ought to get 
raaiTied, and that you’ll make a very good little husband.” 

“ Do you?” exclaimed Nicholas jo^illy, « Then nothing 
remains but to fix the day.” 

**Theday) What day?** 


“ The wedding-day.” 

” 0, that you must leave to her.” 

“ Her?” said Mr. Lambkin, dropping bis hands in con- 
sternation. 

“ 0,” cried Amy, picking up the silk, “ what have you 
done ! What a dreadful tangle 1” 

“ But, Amy,” said Nicholas, who felt hirnedf getting into 
a dreadful tangle, “ what her do you mean ? My mother ?” 

“ No ; the lady you’re in love with, of course.” 

“ The lady I’m in love with,” stammered Mr. Lambkin, 
getting very pale. “ And who do you suppose that is ?” 

“Miss Crabtree, of course,” said Amy. 

The shock was too much for Mr. Lambkin; his head 
reeled, his eyes swam, every thing appeared to be whirling 
round; and after staring vacantly at his cousin for some 
time, ho rushed from the room with an anti-macassar that 
had become entangled in the back buttons of his coat 
streaming wildly behind him. 

“ Nicholas — dear Nicholas !” cried Amy, following him 
to the door, “ come back.” 

But ho was gone ; and as the wicked little cousin re- 
turned to her seat, her face wore a penitent look, and some- 
thing very like a tear trickled down her cheek. 

As Mr. Lambkin was flying down-stairs, taking a dozen 
steps at a time, Mrs. Carlton was just leaving the library. 

“ Why, Nicholas, you appeal* in a great hurry. What’s 
tho matter?” 

“Nothing,” said tho little gentleman, making a very 
poor attempt to look perfectly at his ease ; “I generally 
come down-stairs that way.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear,” said Mrs. Cai’lton, who was rather 
a determined character, “you’ro quite in a fever. Come 
into the library, and tell me what has annoyed you.” 

Tho unhappy Mr. Lambkin followed his aunt into her 
sanctum with much tho same feeling he would have taken 
his seat in a dentist’s operating-chair. His nerves were a 
good deal shaken ; and Mrs. Carlton, by a skilful cross- 
examination, arrived at the cause of lus woo with as much 
dexterity as the aforesaid professor of odontology would 
have extracted a refractory grinder. Like the sufferer from 
toothache, Nicholas felt much better after the operation, 
especially as his aunt took a favourable view of his case, and 
undertook to complete his euro by informing the wilful 
young lady upstairs of liis desperate condition. 

“ I know Amy likes you very much,” said Mrs. Carlton, 
as she proceeded on her embassy ; “ and your uncle, I am 
sure, will bo delighted to receive you us a son-in-law.” 

“Bless you, my dear aunt, for saying sol” fervently 
ejaculated Mr. Lambkin. 

And now I come to the painful part of my story— tho 
catastrophe. 

It had grown quite dusk, and the trembling lover was 
anxiously awaiting the return of his envoy. He was gazing 
intently at the fire, with his right elbow reposing on tho 
mantelpiece and his left foot resting on the fender, — ouo 
cannot be too circumstantial in these melancholy cases, — 
when a figure noiselessly entered the room, glided swiftly^ 
behind him, put its arms round his neck, and before he 
could defend himself, closed his mouth in such a way that 
for a few moments he was unable to breathe. 

“ Nicholas,” said the audacious garotteer, releasing her 
hold when the unfortunate gentleman appeared totally in- 
capable of resistance, “ you’re a dear good little fellow, and 
I love you very much. Forgive me for my cruel conduct this 
afternoon.” 

“ Forgive you I” cried the enraptured Mr. liambkin* 
“I’ll—” 

Here the garotte-process was repeated, Nicholas this 
time being the performer, and Amy the unresisting victim. 

“ I knew all the time what you wanted to say,” said the 
latter, when the operation had been satisfactorily performed; 

“ and it would have served me right if you had gone straight 
from here and proposed to Miss Crabtree.” 

“Miss Crabtree be — ’* 
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Fortunately tlic sentence was never finished. The mode 
of .interruption has been already hinted at. Amy has since 
stated in explanation, that It hecamo absolutely necessary 
^o stop Nicholas’s mouth in sonic way or other, to prevent 
the utterance of a word relative to Miss Crabtree in a state 
of ausponsion, or some other equally unpleasant prcdica- 
n^ont., 

I Inivc nothing move to record, except that the perpe- 
trator of the ahovo-tnentioTied outrage wua, T am happy to 
say, speedily brought to justice. Being arraigned before a 
family-court, and having nothing to say in lier defence, 
except that it was Leap Year, and that the jdaintiff was her 
cousin, sho was sentonerd to go in chains — hymeneal ones 
— for the rest of her natural life. 

The day that the sentence was carried into effect, Mr. 
Lambkin was, as a matter of course, transported. Miss 
Crabtree is still unmarried, and likely to remain so. The 
young couple have just returned from their wedding-tour ; 
and, strange to say, Mr. Lambkin has lost all Ids shyness. 
He ascribes it entirely to his having been garotted. J. H. L. 


POLYGLOT LEADINGS IN PROVEHBS. 


Ann IS NOT at iiand that iiklps. — ^W o cannot foresee 
whenee help may come to us, nor always trace back to Lbcir 
sources the advantages wc actually enjoy. Jh lomyc. vein 
agoa a o moinho (Povtug.), — Water comes to the mill from 
afar. 

Gon BMNDS roOT.s poTiTijNE. — It is to this version of the 
Latin adage, Fortuna favet fatuis, “Fortune favours fools,” 
that Touchstone alludes in Ids reply to Jacques ; 

No, sir, quoth ho, 

Call mo not fool till hoavon hath soiit mo fortune.** 

TIio Spaniards express this popular belief by a striking 
figiirij : “The mother of God appears to fools,” — A los hohos 
8 C le/t aparece la madec de Dhs. 'JIio Gormans say, “For- 
tuno and women arc fond offools,”— nnd Wether hthen 
dteNarren Ileh; and the converse of this liolds good Hkcv/isc, 
since “ Fortune makes a fool of him whom she too mueli 
favours,” — Fort ana nlmlum qnenifavct stiiUuin faclt — and so 
do women sometimes. Wlion wc consider how much what 
is called success in life depends on getting into one of “ the 
main grooves of liuman affairs,” we can account for the 
common remark, that blockheads tlirive better in the world 
than clever people. “It is all the differenee of going by 
railway and walking over a ploughed field, whether you 
adopt common courses or set up one for yoursedf’ (which 
is more likely to be done by poojdc of siipcri()r ahilitie.s than 
by others). “You will sc?e .... most inferior persons 
highly placed in the army, in the cliurch, in oTujc, at the 
bar. They have sonudiow got upon the lino, and have 
moved on well, with V(!ry little original Uiotive-powcr of 
their own. Do not let this make you talk as if merit were 
utterly neglected in these or other professions ; only that 
getting well into *1110 groove will fn'.quently do instead of 
any gi’Cafc excellence.” {Companions of wy Solitude) With 
this explanation, wc arc prepared to admit that there is 
some reason in the Spanish adage, “God send you luck, my 
son ; tfb that a little wit will serve your turn,” — Ventura tc 
d€ IJlos, qttepoco itther tc hasta, 

WuKN TWO ORUKH THE SAME HORSE, ONE MUST RIDE BKUlND. 

— Another proverb settles the question of prooedcnco by 
luling that, “He that hires tho horso must ride before.” The 
other must of course be content to journey a.s the foremost 
luAn pleases. “ He who rides behind another, docs not saddle 
when lie will” (Span.),— tons otro caMga, no ensilla 
quando qukre, 

AWi OCTET, At.n um, ** Oovotousnets brings nothing 
home.” ^ It bursts tho bag,” say the Italians, — I/Ct codioin 
rontpe il sueco. “ Ho who enibracos too mucli, koeps a bad 
hold” (French), trop oniraw'e, indl A statue 


was erected to Buffon in bis lifetime, with the inscription | 
NatwruTU aniplectitm ownew,— “He eTnl}raoes all nature. 
Some one remarked as he read it, Qui trqp med 

ardnt Buffon board of this, and had tho inscription ro- 
moved. 

They may LAtlott that win. — “A blind fiddler playing td 
a company, and playing but scurVlly, the company l 0 ,Ughed 
at him. His boy that led him perceiving It, Said, ‘ Father, 
lot us he gone, they do nothing hut laugh at you.’- 'Hold 
thy peace, boy,* Said the fiddler ; ‘ wc shall have their money 
presently, and then we will laugh at them.’ ” {Selden^s Table-- 
•Talk) “ Ho laughs best who has tho last laugh” (French), 
— Itira Uen qui rha le dernier. '* Better is tho last smile 
than the first laughter.” 



’rilE STAFFOLDSillRE BOTTEIUES. 


IV. 

From the lilo-manufactory we dirooted our steps towards 
Mr. Minton’s .showu-ooms, wltcro arc exhibited various sj)0- 
cimons of what we Bujipose must be called pottery, though 
many of tlio articles miglit well have proceeded from the 
studio of the statuary or Iho easel of the painter. That 
there were to ho seen there cups, jdales, dishes^ and jugs, in 
numbers not to he told, aiid in eudh'ss variety, will bo ox- 
poeted ; but that from materials so rude as flint and clay 
statuettes are fabricated, clothed in drapery which rivals 
tho fine.st muslin iji delicacy, and with f«)atures so exqui- 
sitely moulded as to express tluj teiidercst emotions of tlio 
iniml, wo could not help inferring that thn jiottor’s art lias 
hen; attained the highest, point of perfection. Owing to tlic 
(‘oinparatively low prieo of tlie raw material, and, wo jire- 
smne, iho facility with which, when once the mould is formed, 
copies may he multiplie.d, tho price oven of the most exqui- 
site specimens is wonderfully small; while the cost of .arti- 
cles of domcslic^furniture of symmetrical and tasteful shape 
aild perfect workm.'inshjp is scarcely beyond that at which, 
a few years since, tho most ungainly forms were sold. All 
lioiionr to the capitalists who have jdaced within the reach 
of tho humblest classes models to elevate their taste, and 
create or foster their love of tho beautiful. 

Prom tho showrooms we descended to the workshops 
where tlu'sc chanuiiig things are made. And here wc think 
it only just to state, that wo received from all the artist-la- 
bourers the same refined coiirtosy which charactcrisod tho 
tile -manufactory. It may bo that miumal dexterity, artistic 
skill, and familiarity with fine forms, may have a reflex iu- 
fluenco on the mind, and generate there a politeness gene- 
rally supposed to belong only to a higher rank than that of 
the artisan ; but however this may he, we were certainly as 
well pleased with the modellers as with the models. 

In tho first room wliich we entered, a man atood at a 
side-table, employed in putting the last finishing-touch to a 
mass of clay about to ho wrought into form. Had wc en- 
tered a haker’s-shop, wc shoiTld have supposed that ho was 
throwing aloft, tlmmping, and kneading a lump of peculiarly 
white dough ; and that tho subject of his labour was to bo 
converted, not into plates and dishes, but into the more 
delicate bread. In a corner of the room, seated on the edge 
of a kind of trough, in tlio centre of which revolved a hori- 
zontal wheel of about the size of a dihncr-plate, was a man 
pursuing his vocation of a “ tlirower,”— a veritable potter, 
having by the impulse of his will and hand “power over the 
I ; clay, of the same lump to make' one vessel ’Unto honour dnd 
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another unto dishonour.’* It is strange that with all the 
applications of modern science, and although aided by the 
reAnomonts of high ai't, the potter still sits at his wheel, — 
a wheel the same in form and operation as in remote anti- 
quity, — using his hand to model his workmanship, and a 
string to sever it from its base when completed. 

This little table is ma^ to revolve by a strap" connected 
with a largo vertical wheel, which is turned by a yotilig 
woman a few yards off; to her lie intimates by words or 
signs whether he requires a rapid movement or othorwfso. 
Another woman stands near him, whose business is twofold t 
first to divide into equal pieces, by weiglit, the clay on which 
he is to operate, and to place them ready to his hand *, and 
secondly, to arrange in a double row, on a board placed near 
her, tlie finished vessels as ho throws” them off, But let 
us watch him closely ; for ho is evidently a practised hand, 
and gets through his work with wondrous expedition. He 
is making preserve-pots r see, there stands a row of them 
which lie lias just made, all of exactly the same height, 
diameter, and thickness, as if all made (as indeed they are) 
in the same toould| naftioly, his fingers and thumbs. He 
places a lump of clajr in tho centre of his wheel, and the 
first jar is fltiishod Wnllo WO Ifcfo realising to our own minds 
tho fact that his hands arc his sole implements. A pointer 
projects from the side of the trough opposite him to very 
near tho middle of tho wheel. This serves him to indicate 
the height of his jar, and hy his side is a piece of string 
(wire it turns out to b(i, when we look more closely) ’svitli 
which ho soviirs it from the wheel. The attcnclaut leaves 
off weigliiiig for an instant, and removes his workmanship 
out of his way. A second lump succeeds tho flrst ; lie thrusts 
his hand into it; the plastic material seems (uidowed with a 
sclf-foniiiiig power ; it sinks into tho middle ; its circum- 
ference rises under his magic touch, and in far less time 
than wc can describe the operation, the pot is finislicd and 
added to the company of its fellows. A dozem are made in 
an incredibly short space of time. ITo signs to hi.s assist- 
ants, and he proceeds, — though wc arc ignorant of tho fact 
until ho has finished, — to exhibit to us a specimen of his 
skill in fabricating other articles. A fresh lump is i)laeed 
on tho wheel; with a touch it assumes the form of a cup; 
it widens and becomes flatter ; tho wliecd stops, the wire is 
ai)plied, and behold ! a wcll-sliaiMid saucer. Again the magic 
wheel revolves, and a teacup is the result. Anotlicr and 
somewhat larger lump is laid on the wheel, which rises like 
its i)red(ujessors ; it bulges out below, contracts above, a 
rim shoots out, .and wc have the body of a teapot ; for 'which 
a smaller lump is instantaneously whirled into a lid, fitting 
as accurately as if measured by rule and compass, and not 
simply by tho potter’s cyC. A slop-basin follows ; and, last 
of all, another vessel is, by a trick of legerdemain, converted 
into a milk-jug. The impromptu set of tea-things are al- 
lowed to stand for a few seconds on tho side-board ; wlieii 
tho attendant seizes them, and before wo have had timo to 
recover from our astonishment, ruthlessly crushes them to a 
mass of ignoble clay. Tlio fabrication of jam-pots is re- 
sumed, we express our acknowledgments, and withdraw. 
AV 0 next peeped into a low and very hot room, filled with 
frames, on which were placed some hundreds of vessels un- 
(k^rgoing the operation of drying. The next workshop was 
filled with turning-lathes. At each of these stood a workman, 
who placed a basin on a revolving mould accurately fitting 
its concavity. With a tool of simple structure he 6rst hob- 
lowed out tho base so as to form tlie rim on which it stands; 
a few revolutions pixiduced the contraction above the rim ; 
and the tool, slowlpr moved along the outside, reduced the 
basin itself to a uniform thickness. 

The articles we have hitherto scon were perfectly round 
and symmetrical. In another workshop arc made vessels of 
irregular slmpe, such as ewers and vegetable dishes, for 
which a mould is rej[ui8ite. A potter’s mould consists of 
two solid pieces, which when fitted together form a con- 
cavity similar in shape to the outside of the vessel required. 
The workman takes a lump, of clay, and having rolled it 


out into a flat thin cake, places it as a cook would the cover 
of a pie on one of tho halves of a mould ; the other being 
similarly treated, tho two are brought together, and tho lino 
of junction effected hy laying between tho tAvo, on tho in- 
side, a strip of the same clay, which is patted and coaxed 
into shape with Wondrous dexterity. Handles of teacups, 
spouts of teapots, feet of turecni^ and whatever other mem- 
bers articles in pottery are fnroiahed with, arc made for tho 
most part by children, each in a aeparate mould, and are 
afterwards stuck on to the main body with a composition 
called slag. A scries of rooms on the upper Story was occu- 
pied by a number of women and girls, employed in painting 
plates, Ac. which had been already flred. We obscryed little 
here worthy of notice, except that tho outline Was in all 
cases printed on the article, and that tho true division of 
labour was observed, one girl lay mg on with an ordinary 
camel’s hair brush all the red, and another all the blue, &c. 
We must not, however, omit to mention that the decorum 
which reigned hero was not instead of, but subjoined to, tho 
samo civility which bad awaited us elsewhere, patterns of 
landscape, flowors, and fruit, are printed on the porous clay 
hy a very ingenious device. An impression from a copper- 
l)latc is first taken in the required colour on sllucr-paper ; 
the sheet is then dipped itt water, and spread lightly and 
evenly over tho surface of tho plate, rubbed on the back 
with a roll of wot flannel, and finally waslied off with a 
sponge till the colom ing-mattcr aloiio remains. This opera- 
tion is performed after the articles have been once fired, in 
Avhicb condition they are technically called “biscuit.” The 
procc.ss of glazing consists in covering the ware Avith a thin 
coat of mineral composition. Into this they arc dipped one 
by one, and quickly withdrawn ; and Avbcn sufficiently dry, 
ar(i again consigned to the saggars, and replaced in the fur- 
iia{;e, Avhich is heated to the degree necessary to vitrify tho 
glazing. 

The operation of gilding is performed by painting tlio 
Avare Avith an amalgam of gold and quicksilver. Placed in 
the furnace, the quicksilver cvaj)orates, and tho gold returns 
to its solid state, but comes out Avith a dull surface ; so that, 
in order to restore its lustre and brilliancy, it is necessary 
to burnish it Avith bloodstones and other polishing sub- 
stances. C. A. J. 


DESIGN FOU A SUBURBAN COl’T AGE-RESIDENCE. 

Dy E. E. TARBUCK, Akchitkct. 

Tjieur are ten rooms, besides offices, in the accompanying 
design, and tho cost of erection Avill average about 800/. 
Stone or brick should bo used ; no cement externally. To 
the use of tho latter material may probably bo referred much 
of the tiresome sameness, prostration of natural thought, and 
disregard for irulh,Avhich characterise our streot-architecturo. 
It is so easy and so cheap to stick up details from tho samo 
model, that the temptation has been irresistible. We have 
heard people blame a certain millionnairo Avho had some ela- 
borate plaster ornaments designed for tho interior of his 
house, and afterwards caused tho models to be dcstroj ed, 
that none else might have similar decorations. A liillo 
more of this seljiehness in architecture is sadly wanted; for 
good was done in thus discouraging repetition, and impel- 
ling once more tho exerciso of individual thought. Other- 
wise the forms Avould have been repeated all over Londoji, 
and the architect soon have lost the credit due for his pecu- 
liar skill and taste, in the plagiarisms which haA'o become so 
common, but are so perfectly inexcusable. Our design is 
plain; and therefore there will be hut little excuse for tawdry 
cement-work. Indeed, it Avill not do now to give much ox* 
ternal ornamentation. Ono of tho strange features of our 
civilisation is, how little appropriate decoration is cared for 
iu domestic habitations, and how niggardly money is dolo4 
out on this object. And yot avo arc richer far than the men 
of olden timo, — ^far richer than those old burghers of Bruges, 
of Ghent, and of Antwerpi who lavished nearly os much 



money on the outsides as they did on the interiors of their 
houses. Look again at Yenice. Commerce there did not 
crush the spirit 'which, not content with gazing on beautiful 
public buildings and pictures in galleries, still wished to 
have, surrounding the domestic hearth and outside,, where 
the passengers might gaze, what would tell that the pos 
sessor did not content himself with paying taxes for the 
stately palace and the noble hall, but did something in his 
own way, and in his own house, to signify his feeling for 
art. Tiu’n from these buildings to our stuccoed houses, and 
note how all comes from the same ugly models. Wo stick 
up the so-called omamenta without regard to beauty, mean- 
ing, and truth, instead of boldly carving them in the stone, 
and, on all occasions, deaigning that which is expressly and 
peculiarly suited to the site and the purpose, to the ago and 
the people. 

Decoration, indeed, there often is in su^rabundance ; 
but whence come the ideas and forms ? Plagiarisms nearly 
alv^ays in architecture from the ancient tangible thoughts. 
Wo do more apparent work than the old men, but not nearly 
so much real work. We hurry along at a railroad-pace; but 
it is too fast a pace for any thing but steam. Art requires 
« time, labour, diligent and thoughtful care ; and perfection is 
not to be attained in a hurry. Every thing now must be 
done quickly ; every body is impatient ; and every body is 
at last disappointed with the result. All in the olden time 


was done slowly, calmly, and deliberately. Cathedrals pro- 
gressed during ages; scarcely one abroad is now quite 
finished, hut what is completed is done well , — so well, that 
it is a precious and undying legacy to future times. Then 
th^re was harmony between the works of man and those of 
nature, — ^for the latter naturally dictate the former ; and a 
building seen in the vastitude of an extensive landscftpe is a 
sort of connecting-link between the. two : 

** And the clear rogion where 'twas bom 
Bound In itself encloses.** 

The penalty of our hot-headed rushing to and fro, of our. 
foolish impatience, pf our thoughtfulness of nothing but the 
money’s worth, without regard to intrinsic value, will 
surely visit us some day. We said before, that the love of 
home is lost in the changefulness of our abode in the frail 
things (.ailed houses, so hastily run up.. In a few years 
men have forgotten where they settled with the blushing 
bride, where the first-bom calmly slept, where the friends 
who hare departed so often came ; the Reside where their . 
parents sat, the spot which domestic affection and friendship 
should have hallowed. And we shall find out at last that, 
if this changefulness continues, as it bids fair to do,-^tbat 
settledness of abode which so powerfiilly contributes to the 
prosperity and happiness of the members of a nation lieing 
destroyed, — ^we shall not have long to wait for more por- 
tentous c^ges. 
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BYBON’8 EARLY LOVE. 

"A Dagau of Anhes^t Quj..” 

Bv E. U. WARP, R.A 

One fatal remembrance, one aorrevir that throws 
Its black shade alike o*or our Joys and our woest 
To which lift) nothiuq: darker or brighter can bring. 

For which joy has no balm and afilictlou no sting ” 

If the painting here engraved had been no better than the 
versos which supply its motto, our task of comment and 
criticism might indeed bo brief. A few words in explanation 
of the lines will be serviceable, however, in elucidating the 
subject of the picture ; which are the more necessary, as 
most of the glai*e and all the smoko having cleared away 
from Byron’s reputation, the present generation is compai'a- 
tively ignorant of the stormy passions through which he 
passed, and contentedly rests its judgment of him upon liis 
works as a poet. 

After many a boyish love-freak, Lord Byron seems to 
have experienced the reality of the passion in its highest 
manifestations for the beautiful Mary Cliawortli. She, how- 
even*, by no means reciprocated his feeling, an<l in the dignity 
of her eighteen years treated the peer of sixteen as a boy, 
not appearing to have even disguised from him her regard 
for the gentleman she' afterwards married, — a Mr. Musters. 
Byron’s affection for the lady was undoubtedly deep-seated 
and sincere ; for the effect of her indifference told greatly 
upon his after-life, and is expressed in the “fatal remem- 
brance’’ to which he alludes in the verses. 

The subject of the picture is Byron moodily contem- 
plating Miss Chaworth while dancing at a ball in her 
father’s house at Aiinesley. Of its execution we may say, 
that it exhibits the usual qualities of Mr. E. M. Ward’s 
works, and may also remark the skill with which ho has 
designed the action of the loft hand of Byron himself, hold- 
ing, as he docs, the skirt of his cloak as a screen before his 
lame foot. If this he intended as a subtle hint at the ty- 
rannising vanity of the poet’s character, which led him to 
make this personal defect the chief misery of his life, it is a 
very excellent point skilfully introduced. The figure of 
Byron appears to bo somewhat manly for that of a youth of 
sixteen. The picture was exhibited at the Itoyal Academy 
la.st year, and has been engraved in the illustrated edition of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. We are indebted to Messrs. Long- 
man, the publishers of that work, for permission to re~cngrave 
the subject for the National Magazine. L. L. 


AN EVENING AT THE INSTITUTE. 


It was evening, in a certain manufacturing-town in the east- 
ern part of Lancashire ; a hard, dry, bitter cold was abroad ; 
casual drops of water on the pavement froze into hard knobs 
of ice ; and where the carts passed the ground was strewed 
with powder of earth and ice. In one of the principal streets, 
where gas-jets were flaring in all directions, people were 
busily hurrying to and fro, and the hard struggle for life 
was caiTied on with more than ordinary activity, at the en- 
trance of a large hall were fixed two lamps of a special bril- 
liance, from which were suspended huge placards, on which 
were printed, in letters of notable size, “ Go and see Captain 
H — ’s demonstrations.” In the interior of this hall were\s- 
sembled about 1500 people. The gallery was cliiofly filled 
with artisans, weavers, mechanics, railway-porters, and an 
indefinite number of youths. There were likewise visible 
in the front seats (they hadiuurd fighting for thorn, too) nu- 
merous mothers of families, supporting their infants with 
one hand and holding the house-key in the other. In the 
liody of the building, were the upper class of operatives ; and 
in front was a sprinkling of wealthier people, and a satisfac- 
tory number of Quakers. Five performers were playing fu- 
riously some fashionable music. One of these men had such 
a round red and white face, great Black eyes and whiskers, 
such weU-defined eyebrows and imperial, in fact, possessed 


such a peculiar and noticeable stylo of beauty, that ho was 
deservedly regarded by the female sex there gathered toge- 
ther as one of the most attractive features of the place. Wit 
and repartee, disguised in the provincial dialect of the place, 
wore audible enough. In fact, the gallery-people were on the 
best of terms with themselves and the musicians, and held 
colloquial discourse freely with the latter. On the appear- 
ance of the lecturer, the shouting, yelling, and applause, 
rose to a terrible height. Ho was a largo, heavy, powerfully- 
built man, and with that swinging step which smacks of 
sailor-life, and that easy play of limb which indicates an 
almost indefinite amount of strength. He was a man of the 
O’Connell typo. Phlegmatic-bilious temperament, a well- 
developed massive head, a powerful eye, and an expression 
of benevolence, humour, and self-reliance, were obviously 
his characteristics. What if he were rather roughly attired, 
if his letter “h” was occasionally missing, his verbs some- 
times oddly conjugated, and their agreement with tlioir no- 
minative wholly disregarded? He was perhaps a rough spe- 
cimen, but ho hold his own well. Mr. Jonas Stubbs was 
scaled in the front row. He was a moat respectable stout 
young gentleman ; he appreciated to the utmost extent two 
things — his own person and his own wealth. Moreover, ho 
was engaged, and on the point of maiTiagc, with a young 
lady of the most genteel sort. Ho had come prepared to 
disabuse the public mind of several misconceptions, and to 
unmask and upset the system of the lecturer completely; in 
fact, to deal one heavy blow at mesmerism, so that it should 
never raise its head again in Mr. Stubbs’ natal town. lie 
considered very justly, and with unanswerable logic, first, 
that it was all humbug ; and secondly, that if not, it wtis 
soHiething much worse. In this frame of mind he listcncil 
to the opening address. What there was of it was certainly 
not very nijich to the point. It was something in this 
stylo : “ The British people have always been celebrated for 
fair play. The Americans are not any thing like us in that 
respect. (Cries of ‘ That’s true.’) They call themselves a 
go-ahead people ; but so arc we ; wo not only go at it, hut 
we go always at it, and wo go all of us at it.” (Immense ap- 
plause.) Hero a girl, with a very abstracted expression of 
countenance, and a gait as though she were slightly de- 
formed, walled across the lecture-hall, and'disaiipearcd into 
alittle room, where comfort and refreshment in the way ofafiro 
and looking-glass were provided, as appearedfrom the glimpse 
which the opening of the door afforded. (Audible whispers 
of “ That’s her.”) Mr. Jonas Stubbs, not to lose an oppor- 
tunity, remarked loudly to those who wore near him, “ That^ 

I Bui)pose, is one of the paid victims.” By this artful re- 
mark, you perceive, he had included both sides of the case. 
Pay denoted humbug; and tho word victim contemplated 
the darker supposition. Tho lecturer continued ; “ When I 
was at Cronstadt there was a ship commanded by an Ame- 
rican, many years ago. And the Emperor Nicholas wont 
aboard of it ; and all the flags of tho different nations were 
hoisted in honour of his visit. Above them ifil waved tlio 
stars and stripes. (Murmurs of, “ Shame,” perhaps rather un- 
reasonably.) And when tho emperor ascended the ladder 
(here he enacted the part with much effect), what did he see 
but the Union-Jack spread as a carpet for his feet. (Pi rfect 
uproar of yells and catcalls.) What did he do ? (Ihn e C’ap- 
toin H — , in his character of emperor, made suitable demon- 
strations of horror.) He ordered it to be raised up and lioistcd 
aloft, saying, ‘I will never tread on the ensign ol that iioblo 
nation.* ” (Hurricane of applause ; cries of “ Well done, old 
Nick— Union-Jack for ever.”) Wo will now proceed to our 
demonstrations. “Any lady or gentleman,” here he was in- 
terrupted by a tumultuous rush of at least tliirty men and 
boys on to tho stage. Ho arranged them all on benches iii 
a semicircle ; three young ladies from the little room had 
already seated thoinsolves. A paralysed woman, two crip- | 
pies, and a blind boy completed the lot. Every one was 
silent as Captain H — passed among them, laying his hand 
on the forehead of each in succession. Some half-dozen 
closed their eyes at once ; these he placed ap^t. ^ The rest 
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lie mode stand up ono by one, and made passes behind 
them. Some staggered back towards him; others reeled 
after him; these again were grouped together. A few 
showed no sign of any soit ; these he patted affectionately 
on the back, and dismissed them to resume their seats 
among the audience. Finally he arranged some ten in a 
semicircle ; they regarded the spectators with a peculiarly 
imbecile and stolid air. The musicians struck up “ Bobbing 
around,” All those that were standing commenced such 
indescribable writhing and contortion, that they appeared to 
imitate lively maggots in cheese. He then touched their 
heads ; and while the girls continued writhing the lads 
fought imaginary enemies with fury. Ono was in his own 
imagination a sheep, and bleated piteously ; another was a 
monkey, and favoured the audience with all the absurd 
chatter and gestures of that unclean animal. After a meal 
of green leaves, he ascended a pole, and perched himself in 
such a position as his sober senses would hardly have sug- 
gested. Anothoi' swam vigorously on the floor, to the in- 
tense delight of his cornrados in the gallery. Captain H — 
brought forward the sheep. 

“I never saw this young man before; docs any one 
know him ?” 

“ He works for Astow’s Mill ; he lives hard by.” 

Another was presented; and ho was proclaimed to be 
*‘Adam Hope, a stone-mason and so forth ; they wore all 
challenged by their respective friends and acquaintances. At 
length Captain H — pointed to the interesting animal aloft : 

“ Does any one know this lad ?” he demanded. 

" Ho be luy son,” screamed a woman; “and he has eat 
twice as much sin* ho wor inosmerised.** 

They, were then awakened. The monkey descended 
with every appearance of uncomfortable terror; the sheep 
ceased to bleat ; the |XJoplo in the gallery took on themselves 
the continuation of that performance ; and the subjects 
seated themselves, looking puzzled and hot, on the benches 
facing the audience. The lecturer placed them again in a 
row, and connected them one with another by means of a 
small brass-chain, the extremity of which was placed in a 
pitcher of water, in which he had previously been, to all 
appearance, washing his hands. The result seemed extra- 
ordinary; the lads presented the same syiiip^ms as it is 
well known those do who receive a strong shock from an 
ordinary electric macliino. And presently the platform was 
a mass of prostrate lads, struggling furiously to free them- 
selves from each other, and yet apparently obliged to retain 
their hold. “ Talk of table-turning,” exclaimed Captain H — , 
“ look here ;” and springing upon a chair, ho began to wave 
his hands in a circle round him, at first slowly, but gradu- 
ally increasing in velocity. The lads rose, and ran round 
and round the chair. When he changed the current, they 
turned and commenced running the other way. Those 
who did not change quickly enough were pushed over, and 
trampled on ; they seemed invulnerable, or possessed, for 
they got up and followed the others. Then there was a 
lull. Jonas Stubbs gave an audible groan, and Captain H — 
regai’ded his subjects with a hciiovolent air. Now Mr. 
Stubbs had been for some time boiling with indignation; 
and at this moment his good genius prompted him to active 
measures, and to a personal exhibition. So when the lec- 
turer demanded again, Any lady or gentleman,” ho rose 
from his seat with that deliberation which at once indicated 
bis respectability, and ascended the steps on the right of the 
platform. It so happened that a black man present was at 
that instant seized also with an inclination to appear in 
public, so that ho rose on one side of the stage precisely as 
Mr. Jonas Stubbs appeared on the other; and the sable man 
andythc wliito gentleman faced each other suddenly. This 
circumstance was in itself enough to create amusement 
in an audience prepared for joking. For an instant 
Mr. Jonas regretted liis determination; he could have 
wished to have been in less remarkable companion8hip»4>ut 
there was no help for it. Captain H — asked the customary 
question ; ** Does any one know this young man ?** 


** I am Mr. Jonas Stubbs,** returned the latter, with a 
stern air, which might have disconcerted any impostor; j 
“ and this,” pointing to the black, “ I don*t Imow him ; 1 j 
never saw him before.*’ (Black man grins.) | 

Solemn voice from the gallery : “ I know he ; he be i 
Cooky Sam.” (Cries of friendly recognition.) | 

“ You’ll find,” Said Jonas, “ you have no power over me ; ! 

I’m not a wretched dupe or a paid emissary.” 

“ Ah, no, very likely,” said Captain H — smiling ; “ per- 
mit me to try. No ; you are a very difficult person, I see.” 

Ho passed his hands caressingly over their heads and down 
their spines. “ No ; you are very difficult,” he continued ; 

“ determined not to be taken in. Eh, Mr. Stubbs?” 

Mr. Stubbs did not answer; but his eyes looked very 
lack-lustre and sleepy, and the ebony man ceased to grin. 

“ Now,” said Captain H — sharply, “ you Can't tell me 
your name, Mr. Stubbs.” ^ 

Stubbs opened his jaws, and made great demonstrations 
of eloquence, but not a sound or whisper came forth ; he 
glared in impotent fury at H — . 

“ Try,” said the latter encouragingly ; “ you’ll only 
stammer.” 

“Jo — Jo — Jo — Jonas!” gasped the unhapijy Stubbs, 
and then stopped short. 

“Now you will perceive,” continued Captain. H — , hand- 
ling Stubbs as if he were a child, “ he is a negative, this 
black gentleman is a positive.” He placed thorn back to 
back, and so they remained ; Stubbs advanced, black man 
ditto; he stepped the other wa}^ black man still finnly 
pinned on to his back; Stubbs shook himself, black man 
gi-inncd from one ear to the other, leci’ing frightfully over 
Stubbs* shoulder ; Stubbs walked in circle, still the same ; 
whenever ho turned his head ho only saw the whites of the 
black man’s eyes. Captain H — touched some jmrtof his head, 
and Mr. Jonas cxliibitecl the most extreme terror. No won- 
der ; his dark friend liissed, chattered, and grinned, like some 
hideous ape, twisting his head into the unhappy man’s face. 
Stubbs shrieked, implored, and at length burst into a pa- 
roxysm of noisy grief, which produced the remark from 
aloft, “ Now he do cut up dirty.” Sinbad’s old man of the 
mountain was nothing to it: the more ho ran about the 
greater was the agility displayed by his tormentor in hold- 
ing oii to him. To behold any man in such a plight was 
fun, but to see a gentleman of such prickly respectability 
and defiant demeanour so victimised was charming; and 
the exhibition was keenly appreciated. At length they were 
permitted to separate, donas Stubbs gave ono look of pro- 
found disgust at the spectators, one glance of inextinguish- 
able hate at Captain H — , and, an^idst roars of laughter, he 
rushed down the steps and out of the hall. People do affirm, 
that the match of Mr. Stubbs with that most genteel young 
lady was completely broken off by the unfortunate “ demoti- 
stration” of that evening. 




[The Editors of the National Maoazink cannot rotiini unavailable 
PaporK, except in cases where it may seem desirahle to communicate 
With tlie writers.] 


It is pleasant to find a severe politician and stem realist 
like Mr. Koebuck inaugurating a new School of Art at 
Sheffield, and instructive to mark the feelings and views ; 
with which he does so. He seeks to confirm the opinion i 

of those who hold the need of art to be universal, and j 

who rank the effort to train and gratify it amongst the 
most promising movements of the time. Little as Mr. Boe- 
buck himself may imagine it, little as many of our readers 
may be disposed to admit the statement, in opening this 
new school for the town he represents,^ he put his hand 
to a far greater national work than in supporting the 
Financial Befoim Association at Liverpool. And why? 
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Bccftiiflo these meetings represent respectively the two ^eat 
classes of agency into which most of the social and political 
activity of the day is divided — ^the mechanical and vital ; 
the one seeking to mend the national machinery, the other 
to purify and enrich the national life. Of these, the influ- 
ence of the former is obviously limited and temporary, in 
comparison to the permanent and growing power of the lat- 
ter, which acts directly on the very spring® of political 
strength by invigorating the life-blood of the people. ^ The 
one is at best but a question touching the better keeping of 
accounts in the national household ; the other relates to the 
training and highest welfare of the children. An association 
like the Financial Reform, for instance, relates at most to a 
little food or raiment more or less ; but agencies like the schools 
of art affect the national life, which is more than food, and the 
body-politic, which is more than raiment. Not, of course, 
that the bread-and-chceso question is an unimportant one ; 
on the contrary, it is in a sense the most important, as lying 
at the foundation of every thing else. But just because it 
is thus a first necessity, it secures the first attention, and 
is in no danger of being neglected ; while the higher wants 
of the people, — their need of knowledge, intelligence, rational 
enjoyment, and self-control, — because less obtrusive, are more 
likely to be lost sight of, and remain without any adequate 
provision. In a country like our own, however, the gratifi- 
cation of these necessities becomes an indispensable condi- 
tion of growing national prosperity ; material success being, 
in fact, a curse instead of a blessing, apart from the manly 
sense, freedom, and intelligcnco which turn it to noble uses. 

It is cheering, therefore, to observe that these higher 
national wants, though by no means yet sufficiently con- 
sidered, are daily rising into fuller recognition. The abstract 
question of national education, for instance, may bo consi- 
dered quite settled. Thirty years ago, peer and prelate, squire 
and parson, would have raised their hands in unaffected hoiTor 
at the thought of teaching the rustics around, — the common 
people, the lower orders, as they are called, — to read and 
write. Now all that has passed away never to return. Men 
of all sects and parties equally admit the right of the peo- 
ple to be educated; and all agree that such education is 
indispensable to the national welfare. But while it is 
thus universally admitted that all, even the humblest, have 
faculties of knowledge that ought to be trained, the equally 
important fact, that they have imaginations to be exercise^ 
and capacities of enjoyment to be gratified, is still too much 
neglected. To this neglect, which runs through our whole 
system of education and social life, may bo traced many, if 
not most of the social evils that press so heavily upon us. 
Its working may be clearly seen in the brutal violence of 
the lowest, and the shomehil swindling and corruption so 
prevalent amongst a better class, cropping out, on the one 
hand, in a Marley and a Sykes, and in a Robson and Red- 
path, on the other. No doubt it may be true of a few 
conspicuous criminals that, like poets, they are bom, not 
made ; but the great majority are produced by the defects 
of the system in which they have been reared. Of many a 
one now wasting in the convict-prisons of the country 
powers that, with a wise and liberal training, might have 
turned to good aooount, what Michael Zetra says of Lord 
Bunley holds true : 

** He was restrained, they say, 

Austerely when a boy. I’ve known such cases^ 

Where, the curb suddenly withdrawn, the youth, 
Defrauded hitherto of due delights. 

And losing self-respect fh>m dating once 
To taste some lighter j(w,— unwisely classed, 

In teaching him, with things forbidden justly,— 

And knowing no gradation, has at once. 


of some of the noblest’ powers and strongest sympathies of 
our nature is by no means, however, confined to the treat- 
ment of the poor. It is too much forgotten, in dealing with 
children and young people generally, that they must have 
their seasons of relaxation, their leisure-moments, their 
chosen recreations and delights; and that, if no provision 
is made for these, one of tho most important parts of edu- 
cation is neglected. The education of tho playground, it 
has been suggested, is as important as that of the school- 
room ; but it would not be too much to say, that it is often 
far more influential in determining future character. For 
the education of leisure-hours is chiefly of the kind to which 
wo have referred— of tho imagination and the aftections; 
while school-work for the most part addresses only our in- 
tellect ; and if you make no attempt to train and occupy 
the former, it matters comparatively little what is done 
with the latter; effective influence will soon be lost alto- 
gether. What Fletcher of Saltoun said of tho most popular 
kind of amusement — “Let me write tho poople^s ballads, 
and I care not who makes their laws" — is universally true, 
applies equally to tho nation and the individual. The cha- 
racter of a people is far more determined by their chosen 
pleasures, their voluntary habits and recreations, than by 
the laws under which they live. And with regard to our- 
selves, it is not so much what we know, — not even what 
we do in our ordinary occupations, — as what we voluntarily 
choose and love, that makes us what we really are. So, 
where children are trained to delight in the works of nature 
and the creations of art, their imagination is opened and 
their affections directed to what is pure and healthful, and 
their leisure-moments filled with occupations, not only in- 
nocent, but refined and elevating. By thus implanting a 
j taste for higher and purer pleasures, a most effective barrier 
I is erected against low excitement and vulgar dissipation ; 
for refinement of mind, if not absolutely virtue, is certainly 
a strong protection against some of the most common and 
; seductive forms of vice. 

This view of the matter, though not yet fully adopted 
in theory, is, wo rejoice to assure our readers, partially re- 
cognised in practice. The schools of art connected with 
the Central Department of Science and Art at Marlborough 
House, which aro rapidly springing up in most largo towns 
through the country, aim at meeting, at least in part, this 
great national want. They aro, in the widest and truest 
sense, popular, designed and adapted for the people, bring- 
ing sound art-education to their very doors, and placing 
it within tho reach of all. These schools are, moreover, 
eminently successful ; and the value of the work they are 
doing amongst the rising youth of our populous towns can 
scarcely be overrated. We shall have an opportunity of 
showing this more at length hereafter. Meanwhile we com- 
mend to tho attention of our readers the following instruc- 
tive facts. Thor© are at present nearly seventy of these art- 
schools in various parts of the, country, having an aggre- 
gate of twelve thousand pupils ; and, through tho lessons 
given by the masters in the national and other public 
schools, extending art-education to twenty thousand more. 
So that at tho present moment upwards of thirty thousand 
pupils, chiefly of the humblest class, aro in these schools 
receiving a thorough art-education. 



With a ferocity of liquorish relish 
Unknown to those of looser bringing-up, 

Plunged into pleasure/* 

There is too much of this austere bringtng-up in our 
whole national system ; the children of the poor, as Charles 
Lamb truly said, being in many oa^s not brought up at all, 
but “ drag^ up.*' The systematic suppression or neglect 


PRUSSIAN POLICE. 
By dr. SCOFFERN. 


Lust any untravclled Briton should innocently surmise, that 
policeman 146 of the metropolitan division A is the type or 
eidolon of tho police-force all over tho world, — ^modified per- 
haps by dress and general got-up, even to the minutiae of 
a truncheon somewhat longer, shorter, heavier, or lighter, 
than the regulation-staff of one of Sir Richard Mayne's p%- 
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torian gaard», — beg to undeceive him. Reader, feign to 
yourself whatever living symbolisation of departed power 
and blighted energy you please — an adder without her poi- 
son-fangs, a lion without his claws, a soldier without his 
arms; a trunkless elephant, a toothless dog, — picture to 
yourself each and every one of thdse creatures in the two 
respective conditions of energy present, and energy de- 
parted, then you shall have, on thd faith and honour of 
one who has seen both, the true leading or characteristic 
idea of a Rritish and n foreign policeman. 

Let us look deliberately at policeman 146 A as he sal- 
lies forth with bis companions to take up his beat. Does 
A 146 give yon the idea of being a warrior? is he decked 
* out in clothes trimmed with gold or silver braid ? has he a 
' sword, a pistol, a carbine, Mini6, or bayonet ? Except he 
be engaged on peculiar service he has none of these ; and 
even in neighbourhoods where the use of a sword has been 
conceded to him, the English policeman treats it as a thing 
which he would rather be without, an appendage which lie 
is somewhat ashamed of. A 146 is essentially a civilian ; 
he is taught to consider that his major duty shall consist 
in keeping the peace ; that his sphere of life affords him 
no scope for the display of brilliant valour; and so little 
is the peppery excitability of the warrior instilled into : 
policeman 146, that if by chance ho ventures to Use the | 
only weapon of offence he is permitted to carry, — the staff, j 
— he had better be prepared to explain the reason why, at I 
the next police-court sitting, or it may go hard with him. j 
Thrice happy may policeman 146 consider himself if his | 
broken arm, or mutilated hand, justify to society the use of 
the redoubtable truncheon. Even to the gait and move- 
ment of his limbs, policeman 146 A is a civilian. Like a 
soldier, the policeman undergoes a drill ; but it is rather a 
drill of mental than corporeal faculties. Ho is taught not 
goose-steps, and tnai’chos quick and slow ; nor do his supe- 
riors care much whether his toes torn in or out. A straight- 
backed, np-nosod policeman is no phoenix in the c^^es of 
inspector X. Whatever repute 146 is hereafter destined to 
aebiovo must be achieved on other more intellectual grounds 
than those. Accordingly, you will not marvel that A 146 is 
never addicted to the outward quips and cranks of military 
dandyism. Ho is, however, a fop in his way ; but his fop- 
pery takes a civilian turn, belonging to the class to which 
appertains the foppery of those who affect a slouching gait 
and slovenly make-up, to show how devoid they are of — 
what? that which these very outward demonstrations prove 
them to have — affectation. If I may be permitted to set 
forth one striking affectation which 146 possesses, it is the 
affectation of stooping; just, I suppose, to show his thorough 
civilian bent, his freedom from all military compulsion in 
such minor matters. 

Let no ill-natured person (good-natured ones need no 
admonition), — lot no ill-natured person, I say, accuse mo of 
I laughing at our police-force, turning them to ridicule, or 
impugning the system which tends to make them civilians 
rather than soldiers. I desire no such thing, but only aim 
at sketching an extreme illustration of the English system 
of police, that wo may the bettor perceive by comparison 
the distinctive features of a Continental and a British police- 
man. Continental— but I must not be vague. I have scon 
a little of the police-force of many foreign states : but I 
have lived in Prussia; his gracious majesty Frederick 
William having conceded to mo the privilege of being a 
Prussian householder; so I know something about the ways 
of Prussian police. Just as 146 A is every inch of him a 
civilian, so is his Prussian representative — ^byname, and by 
name alone — every inch of him a soldier. To such extremes, 
indee’^, is tlje military typo affected, that but for the circum- 
stance of his not being armed with the redoubtable “ Zundno- 
delgelwohr,” or needle-gun, I should not perhaps even now, 
with all my experience, be aware that the haan with spiked 
helmet and glittering peak, sword and belt, trousers striped 
down the leg, frogged tunic, and prim turn-out, was not 
an individual member of seme particular regiment of Pru8» 


sian infantry. You are desirous of becoming intimate with 
the duties of the Prussian Polizei ? Very well, then ; follow 
me into the dominions of his gracious majesty Frederick 
William, and you shall soon be made acquainted. You first 
sit down at an hotel of course ; and there, if you are only a 
bird of passage, a mere travelling Briton— 'hero tc-day, to* 
morrow away — you are likely to come very little in contact 
with the PAissian Polizei, They know more about you, 
however, than you think. Personally, the police bureau end 
yourself are strangers to each other ; but the chief of local 
police knows a good deal more about you, yout antecedents, 
and your movements, than you are disposed to imagine. Your 
passport, which Meinherr of the Gasthof has politely taken 
charge of, has gone to the police-office; your complexion 
has been duly noted; your linear dimensions translated 
from English feet and inches into Gorman measure ; your 
personal beauties and defects, along with jmur age, or the 
statement of it, which in the case of a lady passes for the 
same, — all mercilessly recorded in the Polizei register. 

Supposing you to be only a casual traveller, all this will 
bo done so quietly, so unostentatiously, that were it not 
for the existence on your passport of certain impressions in 
black ink and blue, and certain grains of sand still clinging 
to a miserable attempt at a likeness of the king of birds, 
you would never be made aware that your passport had 
been out of Meinherr the landlord’s possession. If, however, 
you desire to become a housekeeper, then you and the Polizei 
will become much bettor acquainted. You must apply at 
the police-office personally to answer any questions which 
may bo propounded, amongst which will certainly be the 
object of your desiring to live in Prussia. All this is 
very foreign to your inborn British notions of free agency, 
and BO forth. The police-oflicers of bis Prussian majesty 
give you the impression of being troublesome enough ; but, 
1 must say the truth; they execute tlioir numerous and con- 
flicting duties like gentlemen ; and if you are an honest 
man, not given to talk politics, or smuggle Pmch (our li- 
terary friend, Mr. Punch, be it understood), I don’t think 
you will have much trouble. 1 write now of Rhenish 
Prussia, the paradise of the king’s dominions; and this 
being premised, lot me do Rheinlanders the justico to 
observe, that whoever smuggles any other punch into that 
region of good eating and drinking, will not only do a very 
unnecessary thing, but a very foolish one. The Rhein- 
landers have their own punch; and such punch I The 
best English concoction under that name is no more to bo 
compared to it than gin to Maraschino. 

Well, you at length obtain your license or permit. It 
may be awarded for any time that seems flt, all things con- 
sidered, to the polioc-authorities. Perhaps for weoka, or a 
quarter, or half-a-year, seldom longer ; but when expired, 
you will have no difficulty in renewing it. Indeed, I have 
known some easy-going harmless British individuals wlio 
treat their renewal of license very much as I treat the re- 
newal of my British Museum reading-ticket — ^that is to say, 

I never renew it ; but in that case one had better mind his 
Ps and Qs, take off his hat unfailingly to the most unim- 
portant member of the genus Polizei, and in other respects 
be pre-eminently civil ; else he will discover to his cost that 
certain cumulative fines attach to each omission of non-re- 
newal. So long as you remain in any one Prussian town 
your passport is hoarded at the police-office, and you cannot 
reclaim it without giving due notice. It will be ordinarily 
impossible, therefore, for you to leave a Prussian town with- 
out cognisance of the police ; and, lest the police should give* 
you your passport inadvertently before all your local debts 
are paid, a creditor has the power of attaching the pass- 
port. This desire on the part of the police authorities 
to get hold of your passport is not peculiar to Prussia, but 
prevails more or less in every country which grants pass- 
jwrts.' Nevertheless, I cannot say that the police authori- 
ties of either Franco or Prussia are very stringent in the 
matter, I once knew an Englishman who determined on 
taking up his residence in Prussia, and who did as every 
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Benftibl6 person who has a passport will try to do— Ajcejp U. 
Not having delivered up the passport to the police, though 
for some de^s he had taken possession of his domicile, a 
functionary of the Polizei called upon him for the docu- 
ment. All that the Englishman could say in German was 
“ Ja** and “Nein,” though ho could understand a great deal 
more. The policeman touched his hat : “ Your passport, sir.” 

My little friend pulle# off his hat, shook his head vio- 
lently, and ejaculated, Nein.” 

“ Do you understand?” 

“ Nein.” 

“ Your passport ?” 

“ Nein.” 

I must have it.” 

“Nein.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“Nein.” 

“ Ach der tolle Englander !” 

“Nein.” 

The policeman was at first inclined to be annoyed ; but 
ho finished by laughing outright, and walking away. My 
friend gained his point ; he never lost sight of his passport. 

• Well, your residence-license is granted; you take pos- 
session, and will want servants. You need not wait long. 
Kemark that each girl who comes to offer her services brings 
with her a book and a basket. I will explain the use of 
that basket by and by ; meantime remember, please, it 
is called the cxcusc-l)asket — the excuse K'drhchcn. She 
opens her book. What is written there? You shall see. 
It is a register-book, endorsed by the police, of her birth, 
parentage, and character; the places she has occupied 
liitherto, the duration of residence in each place, when she 
left the last place, and why she left. A servant’s character 
so well accredited as this is something like a character. 
You may trust to it implicitly. And now about the ex- 
cuse KOrbehen. Its origin is referable, like many other in- 
genuities, to the suggestivencss of woman’s brain. To 
speak plainly, it is a macliine for deluding his majesty of 
Prussia’s police, and turning them to scorn. A Oennan 
servant-girl must sometimes go out of the house of course; 
she must go to market, and go a-sliopping ; for the shop- 
k(U'pcrs of Jlhcnish Prussia, of which 1 write, don’t at all 
understand our London tradesmen’s notions of sending 
things home. In either case she will require a basket ; and 
so it comes to pass that a basket, the inevitable basket, is 
regarded as indicative of her being out on duty, just as the 
policeman’s sword proclaims that fact for liiin. Well then, 
just as a policeman will expect to roam about without let or 
hindranco so long as the' shining Elberfeld blade dangles 
from his belt, — every body making room for him, nobody 
daring to question whither lie goes, or to what end, — so the 
servant-girls expect an equal amount of free locomotion 
when from the arm of each dangles the excuse KdrhcJien. 
Strangely enough the policemen don’t see through the trick. 
Ah, that wicked excuse Kbrhchen I 

As you intend to reside some considerable time in the 
Prussian dominions, you will perhaps set about papering 
your rooms. Take care in doing this you do not give the 
police cause to pounce down upon you. What on earth of 
vice can there bo, you will perhaps say, in the papering of 
a room ? Lcarn,4hen, for your instruction, that the Prussian 
j)olice are, amongst other things, sanitary officers. Each 
nest or squad of them— excuse the German names — ^has its 
own J^lhet physious^ or police sanitary physician ; whose 
duty it is to see that nothing be done to the prejudice of 
the laws of public health. An Englishman whom I knew, 
took it into his head to hang his sitting-room with paper 
of a certain green tint. To be in a chamber whilst the 
paper-hanging operation is going on is not agreeable. The 
Englishman absented himself until the time when he 
thought the hanging would bo complete. He then came 
back ; and was surprised to find the chamber, not merely 
hung, but unhung. The police had sent people there to 
strip the paper off. The green pigment, which the English- 


man had so much admired, was a preparation of arsenic — 
Scheele's Green; and for this reason it was considered to im- 
peril the public health. A rather far-fetched notion was 
this but I know the event to be tme. 

Are you in good health and of sound constitution ? If 
not, don’t think of fall^hg in love with a German lady. 
Though she, dear creature, may have drawn up to her own 
mind a creditor and d(;btor account of the evil and I he 
good, and decided on incurring the hazard ; the Polizei 
physicus not prove exactly of that train of mind. 

Ho may bo inexorable ; if both the lady and yom self arc 
poor 1 have no doubt he would be. Nor are Pandora’s 
legacies the only sufficient cause for putting Hyimm in 
fetters, according to the sentiments of a Prussian Polizei 
physims. He goes into the delicate question of appro- 
priate age. Should y*oiir inamorata bo older than seems to 
him fit, or the bridegroom elect too young, or both too 
young or too old, he again interposes his cruel authority. 
To do him justice, the Polizei physicus does not consider 
it a part of liis duty to learn the state of your or tfio lady’s 
banking accounts, your chance of legacies, rovcimcs, postr 
obits, your funded or landed wealth, or any other form the 
good things of Plutus may for you or tho lady assume; 
but other function arie.s do this for you — bad liysktothem ; so 
all things considered, it is no joke to get married in Prus.sin. 
You fret and chafe and threaten self-destruction. Well, of 
that you are the best judge ; but take my advice — if you 
would avoid being made a scarecrow of, a warning and 
example to all future suicidal consumptive lovers, he con- 
sumptive to the end. Don’t hang yourself, or blow out 
your brains ; as.for poison, yon can’t get it : — lar yourself, 
and Set fire to it ; jump into the ne.arest glass-furnace ; or, 
Mokanna-like, plunge into a carboy of oil-of-vitriol. J^astly, 
if all these ipsoiirces arc wanting, hire a boat, tic a stone to 
yonr feet, row out into the middle of a riv(?r, S('uttlc your 
boat, and go down. That abominable Polizei physieus, lie 
has positive orders to dissect every suicide ; to record the 
exact cause of death, and to send any malformed or abnor- 
mal organ to the nearest anatomical museum. This ho 
would infallibly do; and soon in your case, travellers would 
see, prc.servcd in fusel schnaps a shapeless mass, Avhich a 
legible German label would set forth to be 

“ Das OKIIKOCKENE HkKZ kinks ENOn.KNDKRB.” • 

But "why do I linger thus OA^r disagrceablo things? 
You arc neither poor, nor consumptive, nor decrepit, nor 
a boy. You m.a}" renew your license of domicile at pica- 
sure, give parties, drink Khciinvcin and Maitrank and Ba- 
varian beer. You are also free to fall in love ; but, mind 
me, do not, as you hope to crown your aspirations with 
hymeneal bliss-^on’t commit the solecism in German pro- 
priety of asking the lady’s consent first. I doubt whether 
the correetest antecedents, or the fullest banker’s account, 
would ever set that matter right. You would bo loohcd 
upon as an improper person at* once, and for ever. Y'ou 
will think love-making on these terms insipid : so do I ; 
but 5 ’'oii are in Germany, not at Romo ; and when in 
Germany — in short, you know the rest. Notwithstanding 
the strictness wherewith his Prussian majesty and Ins dele- 
gates, the police, take cognisance of preliminaries matri- 
monial, yet, to be just, they are not so troublesome as their 
I Scandinavian neighbours, a little farther north. It has 
I become the practice of late for Englishmen desirous of 
I marrying deceased wife’s sisters to liec to Denmark, and 
I there tie the hymeneal bond. But the sanitary police-law 
I of Denmark will have it that a certificate of vaccination 
shall be the inevitable prelude to tho marriage ceremony; 
and if the expatriated lovers do not bring each a certi- 
ficate of that kind they must be vaccinated on the spot ! 

* Whilst the above waa still In typo uncometed, a fact has trans- 
pired proving that the Prusslen snnitaiy officers were right, and that 
ray surmise of the idea being far-fctcl»ed was wrong. A raedlcAl gentle- 
man of Hlrminghnm writes ti> the editor of a journal to state that, ho 
bad suflFered from sitting in a room papered with arsenical groon hang- 
ings. The heat of a gas flame-evaporated the plgujent, and filled the 
room with deleterious fames. 
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Prom a bridegroom elect to a cbimney-sweep the tran- 
sition is abrupt. I ncvortheleBS shall make it, in order to 
mention the next phase which presents itself to my mind 
of Prussian police-interference. What would an English- 
man, brought up in the full conviction that his house was 
his castle, — what wotdd he say, if a chimney-sweep some 
fine morning were to invade that castle, bag and brush and 
scraper in hand, without being sent for, and the furniture 
placed aside out of his sooty presence ? Wiat if the kitchen- 
chimnoy wore the one in question, with preparations for din- 
ner going on? There is a proverb which sets forth the 
issue of fighting and conquering a chimney-sweeper. Per- 
haps no domestic would summon courage to lay hold of 
sootio,” and thrust him out ; but assuredly he would be 
made to go out by setting a dog at him, poking him with a 
spit, or by, in short, one kind or other of physical force ; and 
what is more, sootie would know better than to complain. 
I should like to sep the man who would dare, knowing the 
consequences, to use physical force for chasing away out of 
his houfe a Prussian chimney-sweep. It would not be a 
sweep— -a mere sweep — ^the ejector had to deal with, hut 
the offended Nemesis who waits on the Prussian police. 
Chimney-sv^eeping in Prussia at regular intervals is a matter 
which belongs to the duties of the police ; not that the tiglit- 
pantalooned, ^mall-waisted, hclmeted, sword-begirted Poli- 
»ei are in their own persons the gerents of the business 
which Oliver Twist doated upon. These gentry are far too 
neat and trim, too fond of perfumed handkerchiefs and yel- 
! . low kid-gloves to cover themselves with soot. Novertlieless 
they are chimney-sweeps, in the same sense that sheriffs 
I are hangmen, llioy don’t do the thing ^hemsclvcs ; but 
they are responsible for getting it done. A Prussian chim- 
ney-sweeper, then, is somebody; he might without much vio- 
lation of truth consider himself to bo a sort of state-messenger 
employed on peculiar service. 

Apropos of the Prussian Polizoi chimncy-swcopor, I have 
now an anecdote to toll. A little English friend of mine 
having taken up his residence as a licensed householder 
in a Prussian town, did as most English litouseholders are 
in the habit of doing when their means permit, — gave dinner- 
parties. It was on tho occasion of a dinner-party to bo 
given by liim of more than ordinary style, that the intention 
of the whole was marred by the police chimney-sweeper. 
My little English friend was a puffy, stumpy, florid man, 
fonder of Rhein wein than of pump- water, and solicitous in the 
matter of good eating. He was what German servant-girls 
call an “Erbsen zahler,” which freely translated into English, 
may stand for “Molly-caudle.” Ho not only liked good- 
eating, but good-smelling meats ; for which reason he occa- 
sionally committed the solecism of going into the kitchen, 
to inhale the savoury odours which arise from a German 
cooking-stove. 

Thus engaged on the day of the feast was my little 
friend ; and his guests, less ceremonious and restrained by 
convention than they would have been in England, went to 
' the kitchen too* It was a cold day, and the dinner smelt 
nice. All wore hungry, Tho ladies even — always less epi- 
curean than men — did not hesitate to say they should enjoy 
it. But suddenly and mysteriously appeared an imp-like 
thing in black, which the native Germans present recognised 
to be the chimney-sweeper, but which tho English men and 
women present might take for whom they pleased. 

Amidst a peal of laughter from a saucy German g^rl, 
who knew what was coming, the black creature announced 
that he was tho chimney-sweeper ; that my friend’s chimney 
was down on the register for sweeping, and swept it must 
be. So away went Suppe and BrcAen from the stove ; and 
off vfont the pipes. His excellency Meinherr Polizei Ka- 
minfeger set to work in earnest. From his back he took 
a curious machine, having an iron-ball at the end of it and 
circular brushes strung on a rope at intervals. Climb- 
ing to the chimney-top, he lowered the iron-ball into the 
I chimney ; and the ball falling pulled after it the brashes, 

I and tho brushes pulled down the soot. Tho process was 


agrooahle to look at, but somewhat ttying to hope-deluded 
.stomachs. 

And these, 0 sword-belted Polizei, are B 0 |pe of your 
goings-on in strictischooled Prussia. Do I hate you? No; 
you never did,, me wrong. I have ever found you polite. 
Don’t, then, make mo alter my good opinion of you by get- 
ting tho batter of woman’s wit in the matter of the exm^e 
Ki>rhchen. But why should I ho^ thus solicitous ? As if a 
woman were not a match for detective Prussian policemen. 


THE STORY OF NICHOLAS FLAMEL, THE 
ALCHEMIST. 

ny R. ALFRED VAUGHAN. 

Aurnon of “ iioims with thr mystics.” 

One fine summer evening, in the year 1357, Nicholas Flahicl 
was sitting in his stall, which occupied tho corner of one of 
tlie*clirtiest streets in dirty Paris. His little house stood 
in the shadow of the church of St. Jacques-de-la-Bouohcrie, 
whoso towers overlooked a network of narrow alleys, inha- 
bited by butchers, tanners, and money-lenders. Very un- 
savoury was this parish of St. Jacques ; but nevertheless 
very rich. For tho trados-corporations who ruled the quarter 
were thrifty and formidable folk. At a moment’s notice, 
they could turn out a host of burly fellows to maintain 
their privileges ; and when princes wanted money, to whom 
should they go but to tho Lombards of St. Jacques? Tho 
stately church owed manj’^ a decoration without, and many 
a monument within, to the piety and the wealth of the dyers, 
the armourers, and the butchers, who had passed their lives 
under the sound of its bells, and coveted, when dead, a place 
within its precincts. Flamcl, tho scrivener, has but to raise 
his eyes from the Latin deed which ho is transcribing, to 
look across tho street, and they rest on the Marivaux gate- 
way of the church. His gaze is directed thither at this 
moment. His hand, with its busy pen, lies idle on the 
bench, as ho contemplates in a day-dream the mouldings of 
the arch, and thinks, “ If ever I am rich, there shall be 
carvings of mine, too, on those walls. Yes, mine ; poor 
Notary Flamel’s. And why not, some day ? Ah, if I could 
only make them out — ” 

At tliis point he was startled in the midst of a deep sigh 
by perceiving that liis wife, Pernelle, had approached him 
uiiohserved, and was watching his face with a sorrowful 
sympathising expression. She did not avert her eyes as 
ho looked up at her: it was he who looked down, and began 
to examine his pen, as if about to resume his task. Pcmello 
laid- her hand gently on his, and sat down beside him. 

“ Put it away,” said she. “ Let me speak to you.” 

“Well?” 

I “ Nicholas, what is it ? To morrow we shall have been 
I three years married ; and you have never given mo an un- 
kind word or look. But for tho last two months you have 
I not been the same man. Your heart is no longer in your 
work. You don’t sing. You go about sometimes as if you 
were in a dream. What do you do so often now shut up in 
the room upstairs ? There is some trouble or some scheme 
that occupies you. What is it that a wife should not know ? 
Why not tell me ? Have I ever betrayed a secret of yours P 
I tell you plainly, I have been miserable since this change 
in you.” 

Nicholas was silent. He seemed to be considering what 
she said : so Pernelle, like a wise woman, added not another 
word, and waited patiently. After a silence, which seemed 
^ very long, Nicholas suddenly rose, like a man who has made 
up his mind. Hc^ took both her hands in his, looked her 
gravely and affectionately in the face, and said : 

“Pernelle, you have been prudent; now be doubly so. 
You shall see that I can trust you. Come up-stairs.’^ 

Climbing up a steep dark staircase, they entered their 
little dormitory — a miserable hole we should call it, — in fact, 
a decent room for those days. Nicholas unlocked a safe in 
which he used to keep the law-papers sent him to copy, and 
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drew therefrom a huge book of great age, bound in brass, 
which ho laid carefully on the little table. 

“Xhere,” said he. “Now you cai^ look at the cause of 
your trouble, little tender-heart. About two months since, 
I bought this book of an old pedlar for a couple of florins. 
Look at these mysterious characters engraved on the cover. 
And see here, the inside.” 

Fernelle uttered a little cry of astonishment. Never had 
she seen such strange and beautiful figures, or such brilliant 
colours ; though Nicholas had frequently in the house the 
most costly illuminated manuscripts. On the page at which 
ho had opened the volume was represented a young man, 
with wings at his ankles, holding in his hand a rod, about 
which were entwined two serpents ; and an old man, with 
huge extended wings, was flying towards him with a scythe, 
as if to cut off his feet. 

Nicholas turned over the leaf. 

On the other side was painted a fair flower on the top 
of a mountain, bent and fluttering under the blast of the 
north wind. The stalk of the flower was blue, its petals 
white and red, and its leaves shining with fine gold. Bound 
about, in the sides of the mountain, were caverns in which 
dragons lay ; and gryphons and gryphons’-nests were seen 
among the black matted boughs of pine-trees. 

“ These,” observed Nicholas, “ are the two sides of the 
fourth leaf.4> Now look at the next.” 

On the right-hand page Pemelle saw a rose-tree gi’owing 
against a hollow oak, from the foot of which ran headlong 
a silver-clear stream of water, which many people were try- 
ing in vain to catch in vessels. Then, on the other side, 
was a fierce king, with a falchion, causing his soldiers to 
slay a multitude of infants, while^, their mothers were en- 
treating and weeping, and struggling with the murderers. 
In the next compartment soldiers were collecting the blood 


of the infants in a great vessel, wherein Sol and Luna 
came to bathe themselves. 

“And all this writing,” asked rermello, after admiring 
these and other pictures dispersed throughout the book, — 
“what language is it?” 

“ Latin,” answered Nicholas, turning back to the first 
page, on which wore largo capital letters exquisitely coloured. 
“ Those words mean ‘ Abraham the Jew, Prince, Priest, Le- 
vito, Astrologer, and Philosopher to the Nation of the Jews, 
dispersed by the wrath of God, wishoth health.* I suspect 
the book has been stolen from some Rabbi. Then the writer 
goes on to warn them against idolatry ; exhorts them to 
wait patiently for the Messiah ; and at last begins to teach 
them the art of transmuting metals, that they may bo able 
to pay their great tributes to the Roman emperors, and yet 
be rich as ever.” 

“ And is it here?** cried Pemelle joyfully. “ The groat 
secret ? And you will make gold ?’* 

“ Ah no, not yet — ^perhaps never,’* said Nicholas ; “ though 
the book brings mo almost into the heart of the mystery. 
Here you see are the processes detailed one after the other. 
Those little figures in the margin represent the shape of the 
proper vessels and the colours that will appeal* in the course 
of the work; but the maiteriapnmai the elementary substance 
(and without that the rest is waste paper), is not revealed 
in wegds. It is indicated, the text says, in these pictures on 
the fourth and fifth leaves. They are secret symbols. Un- 
less I can meet with some learned Jew, or find a scholar 
who knows the cabala well, I shall never find out their 
moaning. I think that young man with the winged feet 
means Mercury. Perhaps the old man with his scythe is 
some metal that is to fix it. But these ‘ perhapseS* and ‘ I 
thinks’ are good for nothing, you know. I must bo sure. 
And as to the other symbols, 1 cannot so much as conjeo- 
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ture. But they are before ray eyes day and night. I dream 
of them. I see the colours in the clouds. Every garden and 
every i*o8e4reo sets me to work afresh, trying all sorts of 
meanings. I keep inserting bits of the pictures in ray orna- 
meiitod capitals. You know how often I have visited the 
Church of the Holy Innocents lately. The sun and moon 
seem to mo now only alchemic signs, and the sky is just 
the fifth leaf of this blessod tormenting book.” 

“ Sol and Luna bathing in the blood of the innocents,” 
said Pernelle, very slowly, with a perjdcxcd air. 

I have read,” said Nicholas, “ that, in the language of 
alchemy, blood signifies tho mineral B])int wliich is in the 
metals, cliiefiy So], Luna, and Mcrcur}’' ; but liow to got at 
this — or, if I could separate it, — how this process is con- 
nected Avith the others, .so as to become the serpents on the 
seveiillj leaf ; and Iioav then, by drying or digesting these, 
to produce the fine ruddy powder which is tho stone, — all 
tin's is utterly lieyond me.” 

“ Well, keep a good heart, dear Nicholas,” said cheerful 
Pernelle. “ J)oubtle.ss Providence hath stmt us the book, and 
the key may folloAv some day. Rich or poor, wo shall be 
liappy while we lov^ and trust each other fu^3^” 

“ I too feel all tho lighter now that I luiA^e let yon into 
mj^ secret. I can at least talk over my hopes and perplexi- 
ties with you ” 

And talk they did ver}*’ often together over their mys- 
terious treasure. Nicholas kept to his account-hooks and 
lirs Bcrivening, lest he sliould drop th(^ sulistance in p^irsuit 
of a shadow. But often, far into tlic night, ho Avas busy 
Avith experiments in a secret lahoratoiy, or pi»ring, for tho 
th(»nsandth tinn^, oAujr tho figures on the p.'ip^’rns-leavcs of 
liis hook, or the mystic characters cngraviul on its brazen 
cover. It Av.'is all in vain. 

At In.st a bright thoiiglit struck Pernelle, K Nicholas 
were to paint, as exactly as possili](^, on tla^ Avails of their 
chamber the symbols of those fourth an<l fifth leaves, mid in- 
Aute some of the learned iiKUi of I’aris to come and try to 
interpret tJieiii? This plan was sjx-cdily j)iit in execution. 
There came doctor, s of (liA’’inity, jiiri.sts and jiliysieians, — for 
Avhat scholar in tlio.so days had not (hihhled at least in tho 
hermetic art? Most of them, finding they could make no- 
thing of the signs, ridiculed tlie notary inid Ins pictures. 
Others looked Aviso and talked learnedly, but had no iiifor- 
mation to give. Pharaoh’, s magi(Ma,ns Avere not more non- 
plussed than tluiso sages by tlio .shapes of PJamel’s dream. 

Olio Anselm came rcjieatedly — expressed much iiiten^st 
— was eager to see tluj book itself. Tliis request Flaiucl 
ahvays rcfus<^d, hut he told liim all he could himself explain 
of its method. On tlie.se data Anselm proceeded to give 
sundry interpretations and counsels for jiroccduro in the 
great Avork. Jt would occupy six years, lie said, to go 
through the whole process. Flamel believed him ; and Avhile 
pursuing his daily Amcatioii, Avrought at intervals for three 
times six years to no purjiosc. He and his Pernelle were 
grOAving staid iniddlc-ag(5d folk; but Avithin tliosc brass-covers 

the romance of their life, and they Avould not let it go. 

At length it occurred to Nicholas tliat some one of tho 
Jews ill Spain, Avhose reputation as adepts in tho cabalistic 
mysteries stood so high, might be able to afford him the de- 
sired information. Tho thought one® entertained, he knew | 
no peace till it was acted on. Ho made a copy of the figures 
to take with him; vowed a pilgrimage to Santiago; took 
pilgi-im staff and scrip ; and with a “ God speed” from Per- 
nelle, is on his way to Spain. There he duly accomplished 
his vow ; and was made acquainted, at Leon, with a certain 
physician, nan>ed Canches, a converted Joav. Tho Sptniard 
testified the utmost delight at tho symbols which Flamel 
showed him ; interpreted many of them, and instructed him 
in the secret meanings and the potent mysteries which (ac- 
cording to the cabalists) lay concealed in the Hebrew letters 
and the vowel-points. Ho accompanied Flamel on his way 
back to France, lliat ho might see tho wonderful book ; of j 
the existence whereof he said he was awai-e, hut (with the 
learned men of his nation generally) had supposed it lost. | 


But the voyage brought on an illness of which the unfor- 
tunate Canches died at Orleans. Flamel, reduced in pur. so 
but rich in knowledge, buried his IViend as well fUi he could, 
and reached Paris in safety alone. Two paintings on the 
door of St. Jacqucs-de-la-Bouchcrie, juBt«opposlte Ids house, 
representing himself kneeling on one side and hie wife on 
tho other, long remained to attest the gratiUtde of the pious 
couple. ^ 

And noAv Flamel has his long-wislied-for materia prima; 
but not, even noAv, the preliminary preparation therefor. To 
arrive at this demands yet three years more of study and 
experiment. Then he has but to follow the directions of his 
book, and the Avork is done. He has left it on record that 
ill the year of our Lord 1882, January 17th, about noon, be- 
ing Monday, in his own house, Pernelle only being present, 
he, for the first time, made projection. The transmutation 
was effected on mercury ; a pound and a half whereof, or 
tliercabonts, he turned into pure silver, better than that of 
the mine, as \a:;i,s proved on the assaying of the same, both 
by him.sclf and others. 

On the 25tli of April in the same year, at five in the af- 
ternoon, ho effected projection of the rod stone, this time 
producing gold of surpassing quality. And the way in Avhicli 
the final process of ” tho magistory” was accomplished Avas 

as folloAVB. 

The.ro AA-ero three furnaces, each with Its crucible, 
AvluTcin the ” green lion,” and the virgin’s milk,” and the 
‘‘sophical mercury” had been duly mingled, with their kin- 
dred compounds, for many succesRive days, under the rer/i- 
mina of Mercury, Saturn, Luna, Venus, and Sol. There Av.as, 
moreover, a circular glass-vessel of gi'oat thickness, fillcMl 
from time to time out of tho alembic. And to see ‘Mh(‘ 
operations of nature” Avi( Inn these vessels Avas indeed a 
Avoiidrous and lovcl}^ sight. How tho drops stood upon the 
brow of Nicholas as lie regulated his fires, and compared 
tho forms and colours that showed themselves in the liquids 
with the marginal diagrams in his book! IIoav Pernelle 
stood by, helping, and muttering praye.rs and voavs, and 
draAving iioav and then a great sigh of relief, as each regi- 
jiKui wa,s succus.sfulJy passed through, and the dangers es- 
caped Avhieh might have marred all In a moment! 

“Now,” eried Nieht)la,s, reading from the hook, “after 
the citrine vapours, ifioii shalt observe a tincture of a*violet 
colour; and alttT reiterate solution and coagulation, a gold 
colour changing into green; and tlien, — through certain 
cloudy hues, coining and pas.sing, right pleasant to behold, 
— into a red wliich for it.s transcendent redness shall show 
blackish like unto congealed blood.” 

“Glory be to Saint Jacques!” interrupted Pernelle, 
clasping lier hands and looking up, “ all these we liave seen 
in right order.” 

Nicholas went on. “Then wilt thou bcliold in the glass 
the floating islands and tho tree of silver.” 

“ Sec, sec,” cried Pernelle, “ there they are !” 

And sure enough, as they Avatclicd the glass, they saw, 
circulating in tho hyacinthine liquid, first one and then an- 
other bright flake, like a fragment of silver tis.suc; and 
these shot out tiny sprays and argent buds, and gathered 
about them bubbles of a green colour, like beads of emerald, 
AA^hich presently detached themselves, and floating to the 
surface, spread out there, changing into browns and reds, 
so that the liquid appeared covered with a fleet of autumn 
leaves. 

At th,,o end of two hours, the islands sank to tho bottom ; 
and out of the sparkling sediment there began to grow a 
shoot of silver, putting forth threadlike branches, which 
again divided themselves into finer filaments, till the lus- 
trous arborcscence filled the vessel with its network of 
glistening needle-points. Then, where the branching was 
tliickest, there seemed to come a dimness, and these denser 
hazy spots began to flush faintly, and became like balls of 
crimson, and finally unfolded into fairy-roses. At the third 
hour the silver was dissolved ; and the liquid, having ab- 
sorbed it, chang^ed from hyacinth to the yellow of sulphur. 
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Afterwards, out of each rose there came a spark of almost ! 
intolerable brightness, like an atom of the sun. Tho rose- | 
loaves fell apart, and the vessel was fillod with tho floating 
leaves 'and the dazzling particles, rising and falling, passing 
and repassing each other, as the currents in tho working 
fluid carried them. ^ 

** Now,** read Nicholas, “ take of the blood of the green 
lion (which is the red wine of Lully), and adding in propor- 
tion to the argent vive taken at thy first imbibition, and the 
hardened centre of the residuum will bo thy red stone.** 

“You, Pernelle, must go to bed now,*’ said Nicholas, 
taking down a vial containing the precious rod liquor. 

“ How you tremble !” and his own hand shook so that he 
could scarcely hold the bottle. 

“And can you tliink 1 could close an eye at such a 
time answered she, almost reproachfully. 

So they waited and watched with feverish eager eyes the 
final process. A strange conflict seemed to bo going on 
within the vessel, as the ruddy liquor began to suffuse the 
primrose-coloured. A tiny glacier of crystals began to form 
itself on the sides of tho glass. In tho spiny reccRses of this 
frost-work appeared minut<5 forms, lizard-like, — salamanders, 
it seemed, — that crept about, and were most numerous where 
ilio red colour was deepest. Wore they the vivified mole- 
cules of the mystic lion’s blood? Soon they began to sport 
and leap among their crags of crystal, and to glide in and 
out among the hays and reefs and caverns of the rocjkwork. 
Hut what is going on at tho surface? At tho top of the 
vessel there is a bul>bling and a knocking against tho sealed 
li<l. Then a growing thickness, like a honeycomb, over- 
spreads it, from which there shoot downward, like roots, a 
multitude of waving arms, as of white cord ; and at the end 
of each arm grow five white ends, or points, — as it wore tho 
hand of a skeleton, — exceeding small. Presently all the 
upper half of the vessel is alive with the undulating and 
waving to and fro of those lithe pendent aims. As tho de- 
scending hands sweep the liquid lower and lower, there is 
alarm among the salamanders. Some dart at once into tho 
crannies of the crystals, others swim wildly about, looking 
for a hiding-place; but most, shooting upwards, arc seen 
trying to bite in i\|inder tho diving arms. It is a deadly 
conflict. Wliencver one of tho skcloton-hands has grasped 
a salamander, — and they feel about and })ursuo them tbrofegli 
every winding as though in every finger there were an eye, 
— that moment the salamander drops lifeless to the bottom. 
Whenever a salamander has bitten through tho white fila- 
ment on which the hand depends, the fingers arc withered, 
or the severed extremity of the arm floats about powerless. Is 
this the final strugglebetween the alchemic potencies of pallid 
Luna and fiery Mars ? Long docs the fight remain undecided. 
At one time not a salamander seems left; but the next 
moment numbers dart from their hiding-places, and, eluding 
tho deadly hands, have fastened their teeth in the cordage 
of the arms. Tho salamanders are gaining the day. Under 
large portions of the surface, as he peeps beneath tho lid, 
Nicholas sees that the arms have all boon bitten off by 
the nimble oreatures, and the stumps stand stiff and short 
like stubble. But in a moment a plunge is heard ; a thick 
cloud seems to fill tho glass, as though the coagulated sur- 
face had fallen in, and diffused its particles throughout the 
liquor. They can discern nothing. There is a hissing 
seething noise ; a muffled sound, too, as of pressing and 
crying ; and then all is still. * 

After due time, hearing no more indication of move- 
ment, and finding the glass quite cool, Flamel ventured care- 
fully to unfasten the hd ; and there at the bottom lay what 
j seemed a fragment of rook, in tho midst of a rust-coloured 
I powder. 

It was the Bbd Stobb { 

And now it were vain to attempt to describe tho cm- 
braces, the tears of joy, tho ecstatic thanksgivings and vows 
of the worthy pair. With this red Wene they could “ tinge” 
huge masses of common metal, and transmute them into 
I finest gold. It was, moreover, to its possessor a kind of 


sacrament. To discover it was never granted to tho pro- 
t fane man or tlie sordid slave of gold. The search afttjr it 
was a religious work. To possess it was to have received a 
sign of the Divine favour. Nay more, the stone itself was, ^ 
as it were, a new channel of grace, whereby the soul was 
nourished, and man’s fallen nature transformed and purified. 

As baser metals were redeemed into tho supreme estate of 
gold, or Sol, BO must the finder of the great secret bo him- 
self a redeemed man, assimilated to the Sun of Spirits — 
Deity. Such being tho faith of the highest-minded genuine 
seekers of tho philosopher’s stone in those days, imagine 
with what zeal our Nicholas and his Pernelle would employ 
their new and inexhaustible resources in secret works of 
mercy ; in charities to tho widow and tho orphan ; in tho 
foundation of hospitals and churches ; in the endowment 
and decoration of holy places. And what an amazing scope 
for their beneficence was opened, as they called to mind an- 
oth(;r wondrous property of their stone ! By drinking from 
time to tiiruj of water in which it had been immersed, life 
was prolonged and youth renewed. It was endowed with 
a virtue that removed the shadow of tho curse, and restored 
the lifii of its possessor to the length allotted man before ho 
fell. 

Well was it for Nicholas that his Pernelle was so cau- 
tious and so reserved. For they ran great risks. The mere 
suspicion that they, possessed the secret had cost many nrien 
their lives. Their inability to make gold was interpreted 
as a refusal to communicate their knowledge; and death 
was the punislnmmt of an imaginary contumacy. With all 
their care, tho benefactions of the Fhimels could not altogc- 
. ther escape notice, as disproportionate to the known nfeans 
even of a notary in what would be called a flourishing way 
of business. I’oor mad Charl('8 VI. was prompted to send 
no less a person than Monsieur Oramoisy, his Master of Ile- 
quests, to tho scrivener of the Bouchcrie, to sec whether ho 
were really so rich as report said, and wliether au extrava- 
gant court could not turn him somehow into gold. But th(^ 
quick cars of Pernelle caught tidings of the danger, and pro- 
cauiioim wore duly taken. So when M. Oramoisy, in sjdtmdid , 
trappings, suddenly darkened their door one morning, lie saw 
Nicholas and his wife, surrounded by evci*y evidence of tho I 
humblest means, sitting one on each side of a stool, on which 
stood a becchen platter full of boiled greens. They were 
safe ; but still it might happen that anotlicr time they would 
not escape so easily. So Flamel resolved to take warning 
in time ; and made preparations for quitting a city where so I 
many powerful men in want of money were apt to become 
distressingly attentive. Great was the lamentation among 
tho poor of the neighbourhood when they heard that tho 
good Pernelle was sick nigh unto death ; gi'oat the con- 
course which soon afterwards attended her obsequies, and 
inconsolable her bereaved husband. But the real Pernelle, 
disguised in the habit of a charitable order, was meanwhile 
on the road to Switzerland, whitlier she arrived in licalth 
and safety. Some months afterwards, it was reported that 
Nicholas Flamel lay ill of an infectious disorder. Inquiri(‘s 
were many, but visitors few. At dead of night, Nicholns, 
disguised as his own undertaker, assisted at his own iiil(T- 
raent. Soon ho too reaches tho place of rendezvous, and 
embraces his Pernelle once more. From Switzerland they 
travelled to tho East, lived many years at Broussa, and 
journeyed thcnco to tho Indies. 

More than two hundred years after tha reputed death of 
Flamel, a certain savan, named Paul Lucas, who travelled 
in the East by order of Louis XTV., became acquainted, at 
Broussa, with a learned derviso from Usbcc Tartary. Lucas 
tells us, in his book of travels dedicated to tho Grand Mo^ 
narque^ that the said dervisc (who talked an incredible num- 
ber of languages with the greatest fluency) was, in appear- 
ance, about thirty years of age, but, from his conversation, 
at least a hundred. Ho told the Frenchman that he was 
one of seven friends who travelled to perfect their studies, 
and every twenty years met in a place previously agreed on. 
Four of them had already arrived at Broussa. The conver- 
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Bation fell on the cabala, alchemy, and the philosopher’s 
atone. This last, remarked Lucas, was regarded by all men 
of sense as a mere fiction. 

“The sage,” replied the dorvise, “is not shocked when 
he hears the ignorant speak thus. He lives serene and pa> 
tient in the higher world of true science. He possesses richos 
^beyond that of the greatest kings ; but lie lives temperately 
above the power of events.” 

“ With all these fine maxims,” interrupted Lucas, “ your 
sage dies like other folk.” 

“Alas, I percbive you have never had so much as a 
gljmpBO of the true wisdom. The sage must die at last — 
for he is human ; but, by the use of the true medicine, he 
can ward off whatever might hinder or impair the animal 
functions for a thousand years.” 

“Do you mean to toll me that all who have discovered 
the stone have lived for a thousand years ?” 

They might have done so, certainly, with proper care.” 

“ You have heard, doubtless,” said Lucas, “ of an adept 
named Nicholas Flamel, who lived long ago in Paris, and 
founded several churches and charities. The arch he built 
in the cemetery of the Holy Innocents, with the figure of 
himself reading, and a number of hieroglyphic figures, re- 
mains to this day ; and so do other sculptures and erections 
of his. Is not he dead, then ?” 

“ Dead !” said the dcrvisc, with a grave smile. “ He, 
and his wife too, are alive at this hour. It is not above 
three years since I left both the one and the other in the 
Indies. He is one of my best friends.” 

And the derviso then proceeded to relate to his aston- 
ished auditor the substance of the nan*ativc given above. 

Nicholas Flamel and his wife arc historical jiersonagcs. 
The sculptures on the churches, to which allusion has been 
made, were to be seen in 1742, according to the testimony 
of Langlei Dufresnoy. Certain books, too, have come down, 
bearing his name : a Summary of Philosophy^ in Freiicli verso, 
after the manner of the Bomance of the Bose ; a comment on 
the hieroglyphics ho erected ; also an account of his won- 
derful book, and his success in projection three several times. 
Some of our readers may feel curious to know what is the 
probable substratum of fact underlying that investiture of'' 
the marvellous which has rendered him almost mythical. 

For the satisfaction of such, wo quote tlic following pas- 
sage from a note in Michelet’s History of France (vol. ii. 
p. 16, G. H. Smith’s Trans.) : “ This church (Saint Jacques) 
lying between Notre Dame and St. Martin’s, which both 
laid claim to it, was exceedingly independent, and consti- 
tuted a redoubtable asylum, not to be violated with impu- 
nity. It was this induced the crafty Flamel, who exercised 
his profession of writer, or copyist, without belonging to, 
or authority from, the university, to sit down under the 
shadow of St. Jacques, where ho could be protected by the 
cure of that day, — a man of consideration, clerk (greffier) to 
the parliament, and who enjoyed the cure, though not a 
priest. Flamel squatted there for thirty years, in a stall 
five feet long and three wide ; and throve so well by his 
labour, ready ingenuity, and underhand practices, that at his 
death it took a chest larger than his stall to hold the title- 
deeds of his property. Beginning with his pen and a fine 
handwriting as his sole capital, he married an old woman 
with some money. Under cover of one trade, he drove on 
many. Whilst copying out the beautiful manuscripts wliich 
we still admire, it is probable that in this qiiarter, inhabited 
by rich ignorant butchers, Lombards, and Jews, ho contrived 
to get many other documents written. Work, too, would 
be brought him by a cure who was greffier to the parliament. 
Thi value of instruction beginning to be felt, the lords to 
whom he sold his beautiful manuscripts employed him to 
teach their children. He bought a few houses. At first, 
worth little, on, account of the flight of the Jews and the 
general .misery, these houses gradually rise in value. The 
tide setting in from the country to Paris, Flamel turned the 
times to account. He converted these houses into lodging- 


houses (Jiospitia^ hospices), letting tjiem out at moderate 
rents. The gains wliich then came into him from so many 
sources gave rise to the saying, that he could make golA 
Ho lot them say so, and perhaps favoured the report, in 
order to increase the sale of his books. However, occult 
arts were not without their danger ; and hence FlamePs un- 
ceasing anxiety to placard his piety on the doors of churches, 
where he was ever seen carved in basso-relievo, kneeling, 
together with his wife Pemellc, before the cross. And in 
this ho found a double advantage ; he sanctified his fortune, 
and increased it by giving publicity to his name. See 
the learned and ingenious Abbe Vilain’s Histoire de Saint- 
Jacques la Boucherie, 1768 ; .and his Histoire de Nicotas 
Flameli 1761.” 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


The past month, February, is one of especial interest to sci- 
entific men, in consequence of the award of prizes by the 
Paris Academy of Sciences. The astronomical prize, founded 
by Lalande, has this year been divided between three com- 
petitors,— MM. Chacornac, Goldschmid, and Pogson,— for tho 
discovery of five new planets made by them during the pa.st 
year. To our astronomical readers it may be no longer 
“ news” to state, that the planets in question arc, Leda, La5- 
titia, llarnionia, Daphne, and Iris, — names of small pretti- 
ncss, corresponding well with the minor attributes of tlic 
five little worlds recognised as belonging to our own system. 
Of these, Lcda and Lsetitia were discovered by M. Cliacor- 
nac, on January 12 and February 8 respectively; Haimonia 
and Daphne, first revealed to mortal eye at Paris, on the Slst 
i of March and 22d of May, by M. Goldschmid; and Iris, 
discovered at Oxford, on May 23, by Mr. Pogson. Not a 
little extraordinary docs it seem that tho prize for mechani- 
cal discovery was not awarded. Utilitarian branches of in- 
vestigation might have been supposed to lack no worthy 
competitors in this utilitarian age ; but the lovers of science 
can hardly be displeased at the result. 'I’ho great mathe- 
matical prize was not awarded; nevertheless the money- 
value of it has been given to M. Kumn^r, for his researches 
on the laws of complex numbers composed of roots of unity 
ai^ whole quantities. In the department of statistics, M. 
Husson, chef de division of tho prefecture of tho Seine, has 
obtained the prize for the valuable information convoyed in 
his treatise entitled Les Consommations de Paris. The 
grand prize of the department of physical sciences appears 
to have gone begging longer than the popular nature of the 
subject would have led one to anticipate. Originally pro- 
posed in 1847 for 1849, it was again postponed for comple- 
tion until 1853 ; then again for 1866. It has now been finally 
awarded to M. Lerboullet, professor of zoology and compara- 
tive anatomy at Strasburg. A second prize, belonging to 
the same department, originally proposed in 1860 for 1853, 
and postponed to 1856, has been finally adjudicated to M. G. 
Bronn, of Heidelberg. MM. Waller and Davaine have re- 
spectively obtained prizes for their researches in experi- 
mental philosophy. Under the head of discoveries tending 
to the amelioration of noxious avocations, the successful 
competitor has been Herr Schrbtter, of Vienna, the disco- 
verer of allotropic, amorphous, or red, phosphorus ; which cu- 
rious substance was first brought before the notice of British 
philosophers in th8 year 1849, when the discoverer read a 
paper upon it in the chemical section of the British Associ- 
ation, convened at Birmingham that year. No person ac- 
quainted with the nature of Professor Schrotter’s discovery 
in all its bearings can doubt the justice of the award here 
recorded. Independently of its sanitary bearings, which we 
shall explain presently, amorphous phosphorus Illustrates 
more remarkably, perhaps, than any discovery made before 
or since, the mysterious function of allotropism, or duality 
of existence. When compound bodies are concerned, the 
philosophic speculator is at no loss to invent a plausible ex- 
planation of matter, identical as to chemiciJ composition, 
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assuming two or mo]|^ distinct physical appearances. It is 
easy to imagine that the compound particles of which it is 
built up are capable of varying arrangements amongst them- 
selves. When simple bodies, however, like phosphorus or 
sulphur are in question, the hypothesis fails, and the fi^nc- 
tion of duality of existence remains a mystery. Nothing 
can be more marked than the distinction between phospho- 
rus in its ordinaiy and its allotropic condition. Ordinary 
phosphorus is a soft, wax-like, semitranslucont substance, 
melting at 108® F., and taking fire when the temperature is 
slightly augmented. It is, moreover, poisqnous in an ex- 
treme degi’ee; so that in the manufacture oflucifer-matches, 
containing phosphorus, all concerned in it are exposed to 
dire peril. Danger from the ready inflammability of phos- 
phorus can easily be guarded against ; not so the insidious 
danger resulting from the absorption of its fumes, giving rise 
to disease of the jaws and facial bones. Sogn after lucifcr- 
matchos became articles of commerce, the fact was disco- 
vered, that no person could be engaged in it, with reasonable 
hope of impunity, if his teeth were not perfectly sound ; and 
even then grave results occasionally supervened. Insidious 
« extension of caries is the first evidence of this form of 
poisoning by phosphorus. Almost unnoticed at first, the 
disease extends until the jaw-bones are involved in its rav- 
ages, and the patient cither dies or is horribly deformed for 
life. Such arc the effects of ordinary phosphorus, or ra- 
ther, phosphorus in its ordinary condition. Allotropic, or 
amorphous, phosphorus is devoid of all these qualities. It 
has no odour ; it does not spontaneously inflame ; it is not 
poisonous, oven when swallowed ; and not being volatile, 
of course no apprehension need bo entertained of poisoning 
by phosphorous vapour. Its chemical properties are also dif- 
ferent : allotropic phosphorus, as the term amorphous, also 
applied to it, indicates, is not susceptible of assuming 
crystalline form; neither is it soluble, like ordinary phos- 
phorus, in bisulphide of carbon. These distinctions arc pro- 
found; nevertheless, ordinary is converted into extraordi- 
nary phosphorus by simple heating, at a temperature be- 
tween 446° and 482° F., in an atmosphere of carbonic acid 
or nitrogen; and when allotropic phosphorus is heated, 
cither by friction or otherwise, above 482®, it assume.s the 
condition of ordinary phosphorus, with all the peculiarities 
of the latter. « 

Professor Schrotter, however, is not alone in the cate- 
gory of prizemen for ameliorating the condition of artisans 
following noxious avocations. M. Chaumont divides the 
honour with him for an invention to effect the separation gf 
long and useless hair of rabbits’ skins from the short silky 
hair employed in the hat-manufacture. This operation, 
hitherto performed by hand, has proved most insalubrious, 
on account of the particles of dust and fragments of hair 
taken into the lungs of the operators. A machine, the dis- 
covery of M. Chaumont, so far remedies this state of things, 
that a prize of 2000f. has been awarded to liim, with the 
explanation that the award would have been greater, had 
the idea not seemed probable that he would speedily im- 
prove the construction .of the machine already so well in- 
augurated. Our own countryman. Professor Simpson, of 
Edinburgh, comes in for one of the 2000f.-prizes allocated 
to the department of medicine and surgery, for his discovery 
of the ansesthetic effects of chloroform. Such, then, is an 
outline of the prize-awards made by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences,-— homage rendered to philosophy by philosophers. 
Nor have two gi’eat potentates amongst the rulers of the 
earth failed to profit by so good an example. The Emperor 
of Austria has forwarded to Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, 
of Hatton Garden, a gold medal in testimony of hi| appre- 
ciation of the beautiful series of stereosoopic views executed 
by these artists on objects in the Crystal Palace ; and his 
majesty of Bavaria has caused another gold medal to be 
forwarded to M. Schonbein of B&le, the philosopher of gun- 
cotton celebrity, and still better koo^ amongst ohemists 
for his researches on ozone, or oxygen in an allotropio form. 
M. Henri St. Claire Deville, the producer of aluminium in 
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its full metallic condition, has been devoting his attention of 
late, conjointly with Wohler, to the production of boron and 
silicon, and to a full investigation of the properties of these 
remarkable bodies. Tlie same investigators had on a former 
occasion announced the fact of their having obtained boron 
under two distinct forms, graphite-like and crystalline. They 
now announce that several varieties of boron-crystal exist, 
all having a sort of metallic splendour as well as great 
hardness, and someararieties being nearly translucent. Ex- 
treme hardness is the leading characteristic of crystallised 
boron ; all its crystalline varieties abrade the diamond, and 
some may turn out to bo practically applicable to diamond- 
polishing. M. Quillot, a Pai’isian lapidary, has submitted 
boron-dust to a practical test in the diamond-polishing 
operation, and finds that certain varieties of it, when micro- 
scopically examined after considerable use, still display the 
original crystalline form ; a test, it would appear, of the 
goodness of diamond-dust as a lapidary material. Hereafter 
it may turn out that some peculiarities in the appearance of 
crystallised boron may bo due to the combination with it of 
carbon or aluminium, or both. The specific gravity of the 
crystalline or adamantine form of boron is 2*68 ; little more, 
it will be seen, than the specific gravity of silicon ; gi-eater, 
too, than the specific gravity of boracic acid. The points 
are worthy of remembrance, that tbo specific gravity of the 
diamond is greater than that of liquid carbonic acid, though 
the density of aluminium is barely two-thirds that of alumina. 

Still more interesting are the labours of these philosophers 
in respect of silicon, or, as they prefer to term it, silicium, 
the material which constitutes about one-half of every 
variety of flint, silex, or silicic acid, — one of the most 
widely-spread materials of the globe. Like carbon, silicon 
occurs under three distinct physical forms, which MM. St. 
Claire Dovillo and Wohler propose to designate by the terms 
of amorphous, gi’aphitoid, and octahedral. Each variety is 
prepared by a diflereut modification of a process, which in 
general terms may be said to consist in decomposing chlo- 
ride of silicon, or double fluoride of potassium and silicon, by 
sodium and aluminium. MM. St. Claire Deville and Wohler 
call attention to the fact, winch the reader of these notes 
may perhaps have deduced already, namely, that the strongest 
possible analogy exists between the chemical relations of 
boron, silicon, and carbon. The two fonner con bo readily 
produced crystalline. Is it not likely that chemists are 
on the verge of manufacturing diamonds ? Dealers in 
precious stones, and ladies proud of their diamondS| had 
better keep this possibility in mind. 

A somewhat animated discussion has been going on at 
the Phonnaceutigal Society relative to the possibility of 
manufacturing sweet spirits of nitre, unexceptionable as to 
quality, from methylated spirit. Mr. Macfarlano, at a re- 
cent meeting of that society, laid before the members a spe- 
cimen of sweet spirits of nitre, which he considered to be 
equally good with that procured from ordinary unmethy- 
lated spirit of wine. On this point some difference of opi- 
nion was expressed, and Mr. Redwood was led to deprecate 
the use of methylated spirit for the purpose in question 
altogether ; this gentleman’s proposition being to the eflect, 
that the manufacture, if imperfect, will be the means of 
soudinginto the market a noxious medicinal agent ; ifperiect, 
that it will furnish a means of defeating the objects had in view 
by the Legislature, and obliging the Government to repeal 
the Act of Parliament by which the manufacture and sale of 
rootbylatod spirit was legalised for certain uses. To produce 
alcohol firom sweet spirit of nitre is no difficult matter, Mr. 
Redwood arg^uos ; if, therefore, the fonner can be obtained 
pure, it will only open the field to all illicit production of 
alcohol. Amongst the extraordinary discoveries of chemis- 
try recently made, we must not forget to chronicle that of 
the presence of four organic acids,— ‘butyric, propionic, 
acetic, and formic,— in the mineral waters of Bri&enau, in 
Bavaria, nor the action of ozone on certain mushrooms, by 
that great coryphnus of ozone and all relating to it, M. 
Schonbein. He attributes to the agency of ozono the blue- 
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uesa which certain mushrooms assume when their tops are 
broken off, and the fractured portipn is exposed to-the air. 
Alcoholic tinctui'es of tho JBolctus luTidus and the JigcLvicus 
sanguineus both contain a colourless matter which changes 
to^ blue under the influence of ozone j and conversely, the 
juice of the same fungi contains an organic matter capable 
of transforming oxygen into ozone. 

M. Taupenot contributes to the records of physics his 
investigations relative to tho coustriictloii of baroiuoturs 
and the boiling of mercury in vacuo. It is well knoAvn that 
no barometer can be correct, the mercury of which has not 
been subjected to ebullition ; a process of extreme peril, in- 
volving tho rupture of the tube so frequently, tliat a baro- 
meter holding boiled mercury is an expensive instrument. 
The operation of boiling is ordinarily peifonncd on succes- 
sive portions of mercury, tho source of heat being gradually 
moved from tho closed to the open part of the tube. M. 
Taupenot obviates these difficulties in great measure by 
ofibeting the ebullition in vacuo. M. Taupenot finds that 
the boiling-point of mercury in vacuo is about 192 ^^ F. lower 
than the boiling-point under ordinary atmospheric pressure. 
In conducting the operation, the following arrangements 
are matlc. TJic baronieter-tuhe being taken about fifteen 
inches longer than usual, it is charged witli the full quan- 
tity of mercury at once, and then contracted in two places 
above the level of the mercury by tho blowpipe-flame^. This 
is done with the object of preventing a tumultuous and 
unmauageablc boiling of the mercury. Tho remaining stops 
of the process are obvious. The open end of the tube being 
placed in communication with the air-pump by means of an 
elastic tube, exhaustion is cflectcd, and heat applied until 
air-bubblcs ceaso to escape. Tho process of boilhig is usually 
finished at the end of about twenty-five minutes. 

Iii microscopic science., the Kev. J. P. Dennis has proved, 
to his own satisfaction, by an examination of fossil-bones, 
that birds existed on our planet at the period when the 
Stonesfield slates wore in the condition of soft mud. Ho 
affirms, that tho microscopic distinction between tho bones 
of birds and those of mammalia is no less groat than between 
tho hones of the latter and those of saurians. 


THE ’OMETER NUISANCE. 


’Omkteks in general are displeasing to the popular mind. 
Clasomotcrs blow up ; barometers foretell bad weather and 
tempests, which come quite soon enough without being fore- 
told. lUoctrometers, anemometers, saccharoinctcrs, and hy- 
gruineters, are standing puzzles to plain-spoken folk. A 
galactoiiieter has recently had the eflect of frightening a 
wdiolo army of cowkeopers, in thi.s wise. 

The French authorities profess to be very severe in 
punishing adulterations of every kind, which ** every” of 
course includes the adulteration of milk. Every now and 
then the police make an onslaught on tho falsificators, and 
the galactoiiieter is the offensive weapon. 

One morning lately, the housewives of Douai were not a 
little surprised to find that not a single milkwoman arrived 
with the daily supply for breakfast. Tho explanation of 
their absence was, that for two days previously .the pitiless 
police had declared war, without quarter, against the milk- 
dealers, male and foraalo. The giand question for tho 
historian to ponder is, Was the war of the milk-pails a just 
war, or an unjust one? The following details may help to 
solve the difficulty. 

A couple of milk-women were politely accosted, and re- 
quested to lift the lids of their cans. The galactometer was 
sactfessively plunged in the vessels; and the indiscreet little 
instrument declared that the first can contained one-fourth 
of water, the second can one-^third of the same. JProcis- 
mrhau^^ or informations which involve costs and fines, were 
the cOiraequenco of this opening experiment. 

Next day, the galactometer pfosented itself at the gate 
Of the city which is called the Porto de Valenciennes. It 


tested the first can that attempted tosenter, and proved an 
advancement in yesterday’s Bophisticatious. This time the 
telltale betrayed the presence of water in the modest pro- 
portion of just one-half. Really the temperance movement 
h%d gone -a little too far. 

Meanwhile several persons who wore going out of town, 
and who had watched the proceedings, were instigated by a 
sentiment of humanity to warn all the milkwomen whom 
they met coming in from tho country. Tho ladies came to 
a standstill ; thoir halt was significative ; it yras a simple 
confession that, they, innocent lambs, were in no hurry to 
thi’ow themselves into tho jaws of the wolf. 

But no crime, wo are told, goes unpunished, not even 
the petty offence of adulterating milk. Other travellers, 
who were coming from the country into the town, remarked 
tlie sudden stoppage of the milk-folk, and informed the po- 
lice of tho circumstance. Finding that they awaited their 
victims in vain, the officials rushed out of the city-gates, to 
give battle to the delinquents. But their uniform was in- 
stantly recognised, and the alarm was given in tlio enemy’s 
camp. A sudden panic seized the crowd, resulting in a ge- 
neral flight : the carts were twisted right-about face ; horses,* 
asses, and mules, received showers of unmerciful whippings 
and cudgellings ; there was a universal rout, helter-skelter, 
topsy-turvy, tho result of which WUs a grand tahleait-vivant, 
resembling a battle-piece in every thing but its sublimity. 

A milkman, who had nothing but his logs to aid his es- 
cape, was arrested ; of course his wares were more than 
doubtful. .The contents of liis cans were poured out on tho 
giound, and by way of rccomjienso ho got a procls-verhal. 
And this is how it happened tiiat caf€~au-lait was scarce at 
Douai that sorrowful morning. As a consolation, next day 
the citizens were regaled with what appeared to them as tho 
richest of cream. E. »S. D. 



DOIVIESTIC UTILITIES. 

TIIK VINEOAU PLANT. 

To the JSditora of the Magaeine. * 


Wn.L any of youi- intelligent correspondents kindly give mo 
some practical information about the Vinegar Plant ? I have 
heard, but can hardly believe it until further confirmed, that 
the vinegar produced from it is of first-rate quality, cheap, 
and very wholesome. Jf it really be so, and producible at 
a reasonable cost, it is well to make the fact extensively 
popular, particularly at a time when adulteration seems 
to be the rule, rather than the exception, among dealers in 
household stores. What is the plant like ? And how is it 
reared ? A Youno Housekeepeb. 

[The Vinegar Plant is a gelatinous body, greatly resem- 
bling in appearance a lilmp of tough leather that has been 
steeped in water for a length of time. It is most unsightly 
to look upon; and, when handled, it feels very much like 
boiled tripe. It possesses, however, tho wonderful property 
of changing syrup into good and wholesome vinegar, which, 
the longer it is kept, the better and stronger it becomes. 

The^history of the plant is involved in some obscurity. 
Some say that it was originally brought over from South 
America ; others, that tho West Indies gave it birth. Both 
parties may be right as regards individual specimens j but 
the plant in general uso among us is a native of Britain, 
and is described by G^reville as PenidUium glaucusH, 

Every body must have observed, that when a little stale 
vinegar is left exposed to the air for a few days in suinnicfi 
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certain Bodimentary J>odies are produced in it ; and thesoi 
gradually attracting *eacli other. Boon become a gelatinous 
conglomerated mass. This is the Yiuogar Plant. If » little 
auga/r ho added to the stale vinegar, the plant will bo all 
the more perfectly fomod, and of fuller proportions. 

We will now proceed to unfold the m3^stery of making 
acetic acid, or vinegar, from this unlikely-looking fungus;- 
merely promising that we jiavo manufactured our own 
■Vinegar from it on a largo scale for many years, and found 
it oxq^ent, l)Otli for pickling and. for general use. In many 
coun ^-villages no other vinegar is used. * 

Having provided a plant, procure a largo deep jug or 
covered jar (the top must bo covered over exclude dust). 
Place in it half-a-pound of treacle, and half-a-pound of coarse 
brown sugar. Add to these, two quaids of spring-water, 
nearly boiling; then stir tho whole well together. When 
almost cold, introduce tho Vinegar riank (which will lloat 
on the top); cover up the jug or jar, and put it carefully 
away for six.wecks. 

The reproductive poVors of these fungi are positively 
wonderful. Ere tho new plant is one day old, — that is to 
Bay, disengaged the parent stem, — it goes immediately 
to work ; and in six weeks’ time has given birth to .another 
progeny, prolific as itself. The original parent, l>c it ob- 
served, never ceases its fcrtilibv^', but continues to produce a 
new offspring at the end of every six weeks throughout the 
year. 

At tho end of six weeks, you may uncover tho jar, and 
you will find its coptents to liave become strong excellent 
vinegar. Having removed this, withdraw the plant. Ad- 
hering to it, you will find an oxercsecnco or under-layer. 
Insert your finger caiefully between it and the upper layer, 
and it will divide ; leaving ^ou two Vinegar-Plants, one as 
vigorous as the other. 

Again, make a mixture as before; only let the quantities 
be doubled. Throw in tho two plants. These will, in a few 
mouths, so multiply us to enable you to supply, not only 
yourself, but all your friends. Strain tlie vinegar several 
times through chemical blotting-paper; then bottle it, and 
cork it down. Tho older it is, the more palatable and ser- 
viceable you will find it. 

The best place to keep the jars, wlien the plants arc at 
work, is ill a warm cupboard in tho kitchen. The fermenta- 
tion then soon commences, and tho plant proceeds to develop 
itself, <lividiiig into two distinct layers, Some people cut 
the layers into separate pieces, to make them propagate more 
freely. 

Let* ns, in conclusion, observe, that tho remarkable mode 
of proiiagation possessed by the Vinegar Plant — in tho ab- 
sence of reproductive organs — by means of laniinye, is quite 
in accordance with the merismatic division which many’ of 
the lower algce propagate. 

The more we examine into its nature, the more pleased 
wo shall bo with the powers it possesses of longevity and 
usefulness. William 
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early to rise, 

Will make you botl\ healUiy, wealthy, and wise.” 

A FEW linos in advocacy-^ of the first of tho benefits dio bo 
derived from early rising may prove interesting to some at 
least of your junior readers. 

It is a well-established fact, from statistios, that the early 
riser, ceteris paribus^ lives longer than the person who re- 
mains in bed many hours after sunrise, or who turns night 
into day. But the reasoi} may not generally be known, ex- 
cept to the professional or scientific. 

In the first place, it must be understood, that the atmo- 
sphere we breathe is edmposed of certain fixed gases, viz., 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic-acid gas, gnd ammonia,— the two 
last in very small quantity, -^ind that these exl^t in bertaan 
proportiems of admixture. T^t the gas is the great 
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stimulating principle, or supporter, of all animal life ; whereas 
carbonic-acid gas is detrimental to it, being a narcotic, i, e. 
induces sleep. 

That tho animal and vegetable kingdoms, in an especial 
and ^peculiar manner, help to regulate and eslublish a eer- 
tdtn relation between tho quantities of these gases during 
night and day in the following manner. Vegetables, by 
means, chiefly of tho surface of their leaves, buds, and stems, 
give olT carbonic-acid gas by night, but oxygen during the 
day; whereas animals in licalth, principally through the 
mfediuiu of the lungs and skin, part with caurbonic-acid gas, 
and absorb oxygen by inspiration from tho atmosphere. 

Thafr, during sleep, the principal functions of tho animal 
body are suspended, it ro(j Hiring neither fuel or food, but 
merely positive rest. And there forii a higlily oxygenated 
state of tlio atniosplicre is not only unneecesary, but would 
prove })eniiciouH if long continued. Consequently night, 
the period when the air contains its greatest amount of 
carbonic acid gas, is most adapteil by nature for repose; and, 
on tho other hand, day, being tho jMiriod when the wear and 
tear of the body is greatest, is just that in which it can re- 
ceive its greatest amount of that supporter of animal life, 
oxygen. 

Thus the relative strength of the atniosphero is beauti- 
fully regulated by the iiiterehange of the gaseous elements 
eliiniiiatiHl from the aiiiinat and vegetable kingdoms. And 
heneo it follows, that tlio active period of animal life shoubl 
commence at suurisc and cease shortly after simsot, in order 
to receive the gi-eatost amount ofpure atmospheric air, which 
is as essential to health as wholesome food is. And to break 
these natural laws must sooner or later be followed by loss 
of health. 


DKAMAITC CONVERSAZIONES. 


Madam, — As a proof, — though I admit a rather slender one, 
— that 1 take an interest in that department of the National 
Magazine designateil “ Tiic Home,” I will contribute tho 
following outline of lui ainusouieiit for winter evenings, 
which for a number of years has obtained in the social circle 
of wliicli it -has long been my lot and m^'’ benefit to bo a 
member. 

The social circle of whie.li I write consists of a largo 
number of ladies, married and single; gentlemen ditto. The 
single of both sexes preponderate. There is also a full com- 
plement of children, making a gi’and total of about as many 
as would constitute a complete dramatic company. 

From amongst the gentlemen, on the first Tuesday of 
every month, from November till May, a president is nomi- 
nated and clc(Jte<l by vote ; each individual having tho pri- 
vilege of voting or not as he or she pleases. Should the 
gentleman nominated not receive votes equivalent in num- 
ber to three-fourth's of the parties prdSont, he is rejected 
and another is nominated, who must pass through a similar 
ordeal beibro ho is elected to the high dignity of president. 

For a month the president continues in office, and liis 
business is to rule over the meetings ; decide on tho pjay to 
be read on the next night of meeting ; appoint the readers 
Ibr tho next night, and also their parts ; inform tho com- 
pany when and where they shall next meet, wJiich last in- 
formation is of the utmost importance, as it is an invariable 
rule amongst the. members that, unless pariicularly re- 
quested, more than one reading sli.all not take place in tho 
same drawing-room during the dramatic session. 

And now for a sketch of the amusement itself. At the 
place and hour, wiiioh is usually half-past seven o’clock, tho 
company assemble ; the orcliestra, a piano and what other 
instruments we have, striking up the Avhilc a lively over- 
ture, which it continues for a quarter of ah hour ot so. 
IHuing this part of the proceedings, tho dramatis pof^ows 
take their respective places ; the readers round a table ; the 
corps de ballet^ which I may here remark is usually^ though 
not always, composed of children, at one end of the room, 
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cleared for theii* convenience; and 
the audience wherever they can. 

As soon as all have occupied 
their proper positions, the presi- 
dent rings a bell, which is a sig- 
nal for the orchestra to cease, and 
the reading to commence. Each 
character then reads his or her 
part as it occurs ; and if the reader 
is a singer, sings whatever songs 
or poetry may happen to be in the 
part assigned him ; or if he really 
cannot sing, a substitute must be 
provided ; but at all events there is 
no shying off allowed : and in ^s 
manner the reading is continued 
to the end of an act. At the con- 
clusion of an act, a breathing time 
is allowed the readers, during 
which respite the members of the 
corps de ballet perform a dance to 
the music of the orchestra ; ^hich 
finished, the bell again rings ; the 
next act of the play is preededed with, and so on wc go un- 
til the whole piece is concluded; when the orchestra and 
^Ofps de ballet are #igain called forth>on duty. 

Afterwards comes'thc cream of the evening. As it is an 
established practice amoifg the readers and the entire com- 
pany (the children, of cou^’se, excepted) to study, not only 
tUeu* respective parts, biU tlic whole play, and mark the pas- 
sages which strike most forcibly by their brilliancy of ex- 
prosaioii or any other quality, the members come prepared 
for the conversation which follows the reading; and a most 
animated and entertaining sonversatioii, 1 can assure you, 
madam, it is; and fully justifies me in giving to each of 
our dramatic meetings tlieJiigli-sounding title of a Dramatic 
Conversazione. 

■ The proceedings terminate^ at clevcii o’clock. I must 
add in conclusion, that it is to a young lady wo are indebted 
for introducing this pleasant recreation among us.' 

• , James. 


. DOMESTIC PET4S.:~iHJb; NIGHTINGALE. 

T«k form and jier^mnel of Nightiiigafes are by no means 
attractive. They are pluinjopking- birds ; .but they have a 
very intelligent eye. There arc two species of this bird, — 
the Lesser and the Orcater IJightingalc* The former regu- 
larly visits this country.; 'the ..latter is a rarity, llcwick 
acknowledges to have hcUnl ofonc, but not to have met 
with one. I haVe been more fortunate. 

The birds figured on this page will enable our readers to 
mark the contrast between the two sp<udcs. Loth specimens 
have been kindly lent me by thorr .owner, Hugh Hanly, Esq. 
Their plumage and carriage ufe ahhe deserving of notice. 
The Greater Nightingale sings birt his itotu is4.far inferior 
to that of the Lesser, It has no poetiy in it, and would excite 
, ^comparatively little remark when listened to. These Wrds 
seldom viS'it opr country. By inaking themselves scaixe, they 
are the more highly thought of. ' 

The time that this King of Birds is “ due” in England is 
about April 8. I usually s^e him, and h^ar him, .aboqt tliat 
j If not in my own garden, Jp some copse not far distant, 
loves the county of Middlesex dearly ; and there, every 
season^ he and I hold loving oonvers^ It is worthy of note, 
that the same birds, if living, return to their old haunts 
evftry year. They remember hospitality received, and never 
forget the spots where they reared thfeir youhg families in. 
security. 

As the male birds invariably arrive aop^e ten days before 
the fdhiales,^ it is desirable to make your purchases in 
the month of April; bu:| never buy any bird that is not 
** meated oflf ;** that is, uhtfl Be is used to his change of food, J 


and able to feed himself. The 
bird-dealers ai’e clever in their 
management of these noble fel- 
lows, who are usually “sulky” 
after they have been made pri- 
soners. They tempt them to eat 
by pegging down live meal- 
worms in their raw beef and egg. 
Whilst vainly peeking at, and 
attempting to. swallow the furmcr, 
they taste the latter; and find- 
ing it palatable, they devour 
it greedily. Many, however, 
die before they can bo thus 
“mcatpd Poor innocent 

sOngstbrs t 

Ne^er purchase any bird witli- 
out fisst hearing it sing. This is 
peculiarly necessary as regards 
Nightingales. Do not, however, 
then to surprised if their song sud- 
denly ceases, tinless they get an 
affeetionato master or mistress, 
and are lovingly waited on^their voices are quickly silenced, 

— their hearts soofi broken. I have had so many proofs 
of this, from long experieneo, that I can S])^ak oracularly as 
to thafact. These are, of aZZ birds, the most tendcr-liearted. 
‘Thcy^are constant in. life, {ind dia (generally) singing a love- 
song to tlicir mistress. To slight them is as imiwlitic as it 
is cruel. 

As Nightingales arc generally shy birds, it is msual to 
place them in large cages made of mahogany ; the front only 
being open, and the bars of wdod instead of wire. The top, 
back, and sides, must be close. If your i)ets are familiar and 
baj)py, it will (lieu be desirable to have the sides open as 
well as the front. Feed iii vessels of glass, not tin ; and 
supply them with plenty of fresh water. Also provide a 
bath, in summer, for them to show off in. 

The food <»f a- Nightingale in cojirmenicnt should be raw 
rump-steal^, perfectly sweet and free from fibre. This must 
b(5 jilaced on a marble slab, and bold down by a silver tea- 
spoon, while scraped fine with a sharp knife. Do not let the 
Inind touch it, or it will speedily become tainted. With this, 
mix some hard-boiled yolk of egg, dropping a little cold' 
water on it to assist in makiUg it intq a paste. Do not let 
the substance be too thick, nor loo soft, — simply moistened 
so that the bird am swallow it readily. In summer, this 
must be made fresh twice daily. The flies soon fiiuf it out, 
and poison it ; then, farewell to the bird. 

Nightingales dearly love aiits’-eggs, flies, inealwonns, 
.scraped caiTot, and elderhcrries. Also, now and then, a 
little (under-done) cooked mutton, minced. Hang them in 
one regular place when indoors, and do the same when out 
of doors. Any change disconcerts them. Carefully guard 
against cats, and never lot your birds even see them, if you 
can prevent it ; it is fatal to their song. 

More than a thousand Nightingales arc sold, every 
Spring, in London alone. Of these, owing to the igno- y 
rance prevailing as to their proj^cr treatment, at least seven- ' i 
eighths perish. William ICidd. 


1 "a ~ ' — ^ 

No. 27 f commencing the Second Volume, wiU contain tJte 
first Ch jpter of a continuous Story by the Author of The 
Head of thfi Family^ “ John Halifax, Gentleman,'^ dfc., 
entitled 

LOUD ERLISTOUN. A Love Story. 

This xojfl &ctend through many Numbsri of the Magazine, 


Weekly Subscribers are requbsted^io see that the Label is 
always furnished to them with the Number, as Notices to Cor- 
respondents and the Public, efec., ioUl henerforth appear rega- 
larly^^nd, except on rare occasions — exwasivel/y there, ^ 
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SAMSON BOUND BY THE PHILISTINES. 

By E. ARMITAGE. 

“ The PhilistitieB took him, and put out his eyes, and brought him 
clown to Qar.a, and bound him with fetters ofbraso; and he did grind in 
the prison-house.” 

Samson, the son of Manoah, and first deliverer of Israel from 
the hands of the Philistines, — whose coining was announced 
by “ a man of God,” “ with the countenance of an angel of 
God, very terrible,” — is here presented undergoing the piin- 
isliment of his weakness and disobedience of the ordinance 
which that angel pronounced before his birth. Blinded, shorn, 
dishonoured, and a slave, put to the vile service of the mule 
and ass, — heavily he treads the weary round of the mill. 
As a captive taken in war, he is compelled to put forth the 
remains of his indomitable strength in the service of his 
captors. And so he shall go on, until the symbol of his 
strength bo again grown, and ho cry out, “ 0 Lord God, re- 
member me.” 

Wearily be bales round the axis of tlio heavy grind- 
stone, in the dull luccluvnic circle forgetting Ibo actuality 
of his fate, with blind face and eyes turned towards God, 
and deep in his heart the thought of possible revenge and 
death. So absorbed, his hearing has not warned him of the 
shouted threat and vengeful lash from the fierce slave kneel- 
ing in the front, whom the advancing beam threatens to 
overthrow on the floor of the pit. The armed guard who 
sits upon the shaft hetwebn the stone and the upright post 
of the mill laughs silently srt the slave’s peril, and looks in 
expectation of the effect of the impending blow across the 
bare cliest of him who had slain a thousand Philistines with 
a bone. The governor of the gaol rc^clincs behind, equally 
amused, scarce staying his act to drink in order to notice 
the result. The women jeer at the misery of Samson ; other 
Gazarites press against the bars, shouting in mockery. 

Mr. Annitage is one of the few Englisli artists who paint 
Scripture subjects, and one of the still smaller number who 
do so with any thing like judgment ahd iSpirit. The picture 
shows his deep consideration of the example he has chosen ; 
his power in illustrating the tqxt, by inventingh-tho incident 
we have described; and of giving dramatic force and interest 
to the history. 

There can he no better evidence of the talent of a painter 
tli.au that ho presents some new aspect of a well-known fact, 
when he makes that fact the basis ofliis work. A mere 
relation of the obvioui^ incidents suggested by a story is 
insufficient to prove that an artist as justified in claiming 
merit for the choice of a subject so valuable and important 
as the one before us. We think the reader will agree with 
us that Mr. Armitago is fully entitled to this merit. Not 
only is the incident novel, but it is eminently oharacteristic 
and just ; placing before us in a striking and impressive 
way the miserable fate of Samson, and inculcating the lesson 
of his life so forcibly, that it is next to impossible for the ob- 
server to mistake the motive of thu picture. 

We should wish to call the attention of artists to the 
wisdom of choosing such subjects more firequently, as being 


of higher value than those genre pictures with which the 
English school has been for so many years overwhelmed as 
with a flood. Several of the most able of the artists of our 
country have given themselves up to the execution of fri- 
volous trivialities in costume and lay-figure subjects; so 
that the most important of our exhibitions is, year after 
year, little else than a bazaar for the exhibition of showy, 
brilliant, and unsound toys, wherein painters aim rather to 
show their acquaintance with tricks of the palette than a 
true feeling for art, or desire that it should take its place as 
a means of instruction. 

Mr. Armitage has paid much attention to the costume of ■ 
his picture ; and, as a whole, we think it could only have been 
improved by his going to the East in order to acquire abso- 
lute truth of physical and atmospheric effect. As the picture 
stands, we have but one fault to point out, which is, that the 
advanced leg of Samson should have a greater appearance 
of strength about the ankle. L. L. 


TOO BAT) BY HALE. 


Horace Gobblkdy, Esquire, barrister at-law, sat in his 
chambers in the Temple enjoying a state of contemplative 
beatitude quite ^pew to him. The current of his reverie 
sparkled like the waters of Helicon, and visions more en- 
trancing than those of an opium-eater in the height of 
ecstatic hallucination rose before him in endless succession. 
At one moment gorgeous phantasmagoria such as the genius 
of the ring might have summoned at the bidding of Aladdin 
seized qpon his senses ; at another soft dreams of nestling 
domesticity occupied his attention. A decanter of sherry 
stood upon the table half-emptied, fragi'ant wreaths of 
smoke curled lightly upwards from his Havannali, and the 
flumes of his evening-fire flickcr(3d good-humouredly in tho 
gathering twilight. Albeit Horace liad eaten his terms 
merrily, and washed them down witli many n gla.«s of 
Moutillado and Bucellas, not to mention occasional cliam- 
pagne, he had certainly never before experienced such seif- 
comptaceiiey and strong conviction that the existingconsh- 
tutiou of things i.s all for the best. He had hccoinc, in sliort, 
a fanatical optimist. The fact is, that just a forluiglit be- 
fore, — only a little happy fortnight,-— our friend bad coura- 
geously dashed across tho pons iishiornm of love. He Juul 
fairly put the iuterrogatory-in-chief to tbe golfbui-bnirod 
blue-eyed Angelica FitzmaUrice ; and in spite ui inaidcnly 
evasion and blushing hesitation cnougli to ruin the credit ot 
the examinant before a jury, had elicited the important 
truth, that he, Horace Gobbledy, was the sole proprietor of 
that lady’s tender sentiments. 

Angelica Fitzmaurice,— whose estimable character and 
personal graces undoubtedly did honour to the taste of her 
admirers, and whom it is to be regretted that no occasion 
offers for introducing to the reader’s more intimate acquaint- 
ance was the only child of Matthew Fitzmaurice, Esq., and 

he'was a widower. She had been for some time past paying 
a lengthened visit (perhaps Mr. Gobbledy had something to 
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do with its protraction) to her cousin,. Jemima Orickton, 
whoso address tlie present chronicler declines to give for 
reasons not necessary to allege. 

It was very wrong — shocking and unparliamentary, no 
doubt — in Mr. Gobbledy, and we have no desire to screen 
him from the just indignation of all fathers (and mothers) 
of families comprising marriageable danghtfirs; but so it 
was. Wlnat was ? Why, Miss Angelica and Iloraco, or, as 
the latter would say, “my guardian-angel and myself,” had 
^determined in a most unfilial way that it was not expedient 
to make known to the parental autocrat in a hasty olT-hand 
way an occurrence destined to deprive him of the society of 
his beloved child. Mr. Gobbledy made certain representa- 
tions to the young lady, and backed them by arguments 
possessing great and unaccountable influence in the court 
and parliament of love, although logically of no validity. 
He represented that the withdrawal of a daughter from the 
family-circle is, in a domestic point of view, a catastrophe 
not to bo lightly dealt with ; that just as, in case of the 
demise of a near and dear relative, the good feeling and 
sympathy of men have made it customary to break the 
news with all possible tenderness and discretion, and often- 
times to withhold the melancholy truth for a short period, 
and occupy the interval in preparing the affectionate bosom 
to meet the blow, so, in a case like the one under discussion, 
it might be, nay, it was, advisable to reflect at leisure how 
the inevitable pang could be softened to the paternal heart. 
“At all events,” Mr. Gobbledy suggested, “it will be better 
not to communicate this intelligence by letter ; I shall much 
prefer a vivd voce explanation.” 

“What a hypocrite Mr. Gobbledy was!” murmurs the 
reader. True, too true; but we have not undertaken to 
defend him from censure. It is probable that other reasons 
than those mentioned led him to take the above line of 
argument. It is within the bounds of possibility that he 
wished to make such arrangements (for which time might 
bo necessary) as would be satisflictory to Miss Fitzmaurice’s 
friends. Doubtless it had occurred to him that, when settle- 
ments were in question, his eloquence, so irrefragable in 
the opinion of Miss Fitzmaurice, might perhaps prove nn- 
convincing to her elderly and experienced papa. A little 
anxiety, scarcely amounting to misgiving, in the direction 
hinted at had, however, no depressing effect on the medita- 
tions olllorace Gobbledy. He was in some sort a philoso- 
pher, accepted the truth, that risk- and adventure in the 
chase enhances its pleasurable oxcitcnicnt and the yalue of 
the quarry, and thus reconciled himself to* the iflienomenon 
which has been remarked in relation to the course of true 
love. Perhaps he entertained erroneous views on this point ; 
and many lovers no doubt ardently desire the course of true 
love to be as unimpeded as lubricated lightning, or planetary 
motion at the least. 

Tlio upshot of the manceuvres of our ill-advised pair was, 
that the momentous event above recorded remained a secret 
presumably unknown to Mr. Matthew Fitzmaurice, who, 
worthy man, was engaged in a remote district pursuing 
his lawful avocations utterly unconscious of the machina- 
tions of the misguided Angelica, and ignorant of the dis- 
tinguished existence of Horace Gobbledy of the Middle 
Temple. 

For a fortnight, therefore, this learned gentleman had 
sun’endcrod hirasolfincontinently to blissful emotions. “ His 
soul was like a star, and dwelf apart.” CoJee upon Littleton 
and Fearn on Contingent Bemainders were clearly inad- 
missible to that realm of fairy-land wherein his imagination 
disported itself. What could bo the use of boring over musty 
papers and crabbed reports, when the very cobwebs hero 
and there attached to neglected folios assumed the simili- 
tude of Brussels lace, and white-satin waistcoats, and blue 
coats with gilt buttons stalked about like lay-figures seized 
with a fit of iJorambulation, or voluntarily suspended them- 
selves on the learned counsel’s hat-pogs ? Amid this inex- 
tricable but very pleasant preoccupation of mind, he in vain 
attempted to unravel the points of law in the great case of 


Snubbloton v. Smith, which was ta come on next week. A 
mania for personification possessed his sensitive fancy ; and 
Shelly’s case stood forth a radiant and gallant gentleman 
with the inevitable white-satin vest and blue coat with gilt 
buttons, repeating in a monotonous but rather jaunty way, 
“To A for life with remainder to his heirs,” from which 
phrase Horace could gather nothing more than that An- 
gelica was the sweetest girl, and he, Horace, the happiest 
man in the world. (Fide 1 Rep. 104*, Shelly’s case.) 

Only three-quarters of an inch (or thereabouts) of his 
Havannah now remained, and the last tint of twilight dis- 
closed in shadowy outline the arm-chair opposite and the 
bookshelves beyond. Very shortly the outer world ceased 
to have dominion over Horace Gobbledy, who became a 
naturalised citizen of the realm of reconciled impossibilities. 
He was engaged in opening the case of Siiubbleton v. Smith, 
and commenced by addressing a serene personage in clerical 
robes as “ My lord,” and a number of individuals in white- 
satin vests and blue coats with gilt buttons as “Gentlemen 
of the jury.” Then he ponred forth such a stream of legal 
lore and badinage from the matrimonial service, that Smith 
was forthwith crowned with a wreath of orange-blossoms ; 
while Siiubbleton, producing a mysterious signet-ring, at 
once cstablislied his title to Whitcacre. Suddenly Snubble- 
toii became Horace Gobbledy himself. Smith was converted 
into Angelica Fitzmaurice, and the verdict of the jury was 
proclaimed amid the pealing of an organ in the marble- 
columned nave of a cathedral, and the roll of drums. 

The pantomimic exercises thus rehearsed on the stage of 
dreamland were abruptly brought to a close by the tap, tap, 
tap at the door, which Horace had in the first instance in- 
terpreted as a roll of drums. “Entci*,” said Horace drowsily; 
and, to say the truth, he would not have been much sur- 
prised to see the ghost of Hymen enter with his altar on his 
back, Cupid playing round liis foot, and Angcdica banging 
I on his arm. “Who goes there?” he repeated in a louder 
tone, at the same time getting up, and poking the fire into a 
blaze. 

The door opened, and in walked, not any mythological 
person whatever, but only a little stout waddling old gentle- 
man with a very rubicund flowing white locks. 

Tlie visitor wore a drab traveHng-coat, a scarlet-velvet 
waistcoat, and snuff’-coloured continuations as far as the 
knees, where a pair of dark gaiters embraced his sturdy 
legs, and finally united themselves to shoes adorned with 
shining buckles. Horace had risen, imagining that possibly 
it might be an attorney with a retainer, or (better still) 
John with a pretty little note. The old gentleman ad- 
vanced with his hat in his hand, and saluted him with 
grave solemnity. 

“ I have called upon you, Mr. Horace Gobbledy,” said ho 
with a squeaky voice, hut in a stately way, and gently tap- 
ping the top of his silver snufiTbox, “ with the view of ob- 
taining — ” 

“ Pray be seated, sir,” said the other ; “ but allow mo to • 
remark, that it is usual in cases of disputed property for a 
solicitor to intervene between the client and his counsel.” 

“Ay, I understand; the nobler beast of prey is attended 
by the jackal ; very good, but that’s nothing to the purpose, 
Mr. Horace Snobblcby — ” 

“ Gobbledy, sir.” 

“Your pardon, Gobbledy, I was saying that I called 
with the view of obtaining some explanation relative to a 
transaction which has taken place privily and without my 
consent. For some weeksj in order to have the benefit. of 
change of scene, my daughter has been visiting her friends 
the Cricktons.” 

“ 0, indeed ! Can it bo that you are the father of An- 
gelica — my dear Angelica?” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” interrupted the old gentleman 
tartly ; “I cannot listen to such language. As the father 
of the young lady to whom you have too familiarly alluded, 

I have to request an explanation of your unwarrantable 
conduct in insinuating yourself into the aflections of a 
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In tho fino-ripplod flood ^ 

A t drowsy noon, when all 19 still, 

Ftiunns lay sleeping on the hill, 

And strange and bright-eyed gamesome creatures 
With hairy limbs, and goat-like features. 

Peered from tho prickly wood. 

Nor less within that mystic realm 
Whore passions swell and thoughts o’orwhelrn, 
Strong-niUng powers divine 
^Wero worshinpcid. All-controlling Jo vo 
*With clear-discerning oyo did prove 
Eacli human heart. Tho thoughts that move 
To pity of tho hoiisole.s.s jjoor, 

I’ho open hospitable door. 

Obeyed his law benign. 

Hut when unrciimd wild Passion flew. 

And evil Hate sh.arj) daggers drew, 

A lid deathful blow.** wore given, 

Dream not that he who fled from man 
Escaped the sleepless eyes that scan 
All sinful deeds iu heaven. 

Far from t.ho foil avengers’ tread 
Tho blood-bodagglod murderer fled ; 

O’er many a blasted iioath he sped, 

Tho dewy sky his curtain made, 

No sleep might close his eyes ; 

For, when ho fain would rost, a crew 
Of murky-mantlcd maids from hell, 

Snuffing his blood, his track piirsuo 
And pierce his cars with baleful yell, 

That blissful slumber Hies : 

Haggard ho lives a little sjiaco, 

No fatness rounds liis eyes ; 

Tho Furies’ mark is on his face ; 

Grim loaders of the airy chase 
Perplex his path from place to place, 

'nil stumbling with a blinded fall, 

With never a god to hoar his call, 

'The wasted murderer dies." 

Then follow various of tho classic legends, among which 
wo may instance "Ariadne,” "Bcllerophon,” and "Salamis,” 
as happy specimens of the narrator’s power. In tho latter, 
the great naval combat between tho (Iroeks and their Persian 
invaders is described with singular spirit and a rugged elo- 
quence, very cliaviictcristic of the writer. 

** Now they moot. Now beak on beak is flirious dashed ; and 
Sidoh old 

Drives her brazen-breasted triremes 'gainst the ships of 
Athens bold. 

A moment equal ; but the Athenian, in tho desperate-handed 
strife, 

Wields, os patriots well may wield, a surer sword, and<«harpor 
knife. 

On ho presses ; close and closer; cloven booms and shattered 
sails. 

And tho froquont-crashing oarage, mark tho track where ho 
prevails. 

Ocean seethes beneath their fury; and tho hostile-fretted 
flood 

Yawns to drink tho reeling 'J^rian, and tho floundering Cy- 
prian’s blood. 

Sobs tho wave with drowned and drowning : where the narrow 
channels flow, 

Vain the strife with death two-handed, here tho water, there 
tho foe.” 

A. large degree of enthusiasm, of impulsive warmth and 
kindly earnestness, is manifest throughout tho book, whether 
we turn to the classic legends or to the miscellaneous poems. 
Among these latter there arc some sweet and occasionally 
fine utterances. " A Sabbath Meditation” deals impressively 
with high things. We must except, however, to a tendency 
on the part of the writer to identify tho holder of a definite 
religious creed with the bigot. We do not believe that the 
illibcrality deplored by Professor Blackie really exists, — cer- 
tynlynot as a necessary concomitant of faith. No intelligent 
Christian, however much he may prize the special service of 
tho temple, restricts either tho presence of his Maker or his 
own worship to its walls. Wo are persuaded that, on the 
whole, tho heart that is most reverent in the sanctuary is 
also the most reverent amidst the wonders of the universe. 
Where it is otherwise, not the religious belief, but the nar- 
row mind of the worshipper, is in fault. Bating this objection, 

■ 


Professor Blackie has handled the general theme with great 
earnestness and power. Throughout the book there is often 
evinced a keen feeling for natural beauty. Of this sense, 
" The River-side” is a delightful example, but too long to 
quote ; instead, we give this picturesque rendering of 

SOLITUDE. 

Alone, alone, and all alone ! 

What could more lonely bo ? 

'Neath the mist-wove pall of a dull gray night. 

On a treeless shore and bare ; 

Nor winds’ low sigh. 

Nor sea-birds’ cry. 

Stirring tho stagnant air ; 

And only one dim boacon-light 
Far-twinkling o’er tho sou. 

And tho wave that raved but yesternight. 

So blustering and so wild, 

Is smooth and«faint, and crostloss quite, 

And breaks on the sand as faint and slight 
As tho whispers of a child. 

Alone, aloiio, and all alone. 

By the sad and silent sea, 

On one far-twinkling beacon-light 
I look out through the lonely night. 

And only God with me!” 

We like the shrewd but cordial philosophy which per- 
vadc.s many of the Highland and German sonnots; lior do 
wo quarrel with the franj^ness, though it occasionally be 
somewhat rough, with which our author deals out his 
opinions on men and things. The charm of thorough hearti- 
ness pervades all that Professor Blackie writes. Ilis ani- 
madversions may take a wide sweep, but wo aro much 
mistaken, if they are not enclosed within the circle of a yet 
wider charity and kindliness. 

No more noticeable reprint in poetry has lately been 
issued than that of Mr. Heraud’s epic, The Judgment of the 
Flood. Tho labour, learning, and genius expended on the 
perfecting of such a work entitle it to be discussed with 
reverence. No doubt a poem so large iu its design, and so 
elaborate in its detail, is alien to prevailing taste ; but the 
most supercilious reader of the fast school should pause be- 
fore he utters a carclosiSrerdict on a production which com- 
manded the respect of Wordsworth, Soutliey, and Lockhart. 
Tlie Judgment of the Floods it is true, will attract none who 
cannot bring to it a large amount of poetical enthusiasm. 
It contains exquisite and majestic pictures of nature, im- 
personations of tragic dignity, and reveals a noble philoso- 
phy ; but the author has dune nothing to conciliate popular 
favour; and we must add, not without strong censure, that 
lie has done nothing to help popular apprehension. The 
"Book of Enoch,” in particular, outdoes any riddle pro- 
pounded by tho Sphinx ; and the very terms in which its 
propositions are couched are only intelligible to a small 
school of tliinkcrs. Nevertheless there aro few modern 
works which recal so vividly tho colossal framework of the 
great masters in epic song; and as a monument of patient 
devotion to a noble task, it stands almost alone in contem- 
porary literature. 

Fpuodea in the War-IAfe. of a Soldier ^ and other poems, 
by Major Calder Campbell, claim a word of cordial recog- 
nition, as the work of a man of poetical taste and true feel- 
ing, and whose refined and gentle utterances have been lost 
more than was meet in the din of this ago of action. 

A new edition of Wordsworth’s works has just been is- 
sued, -j/ith notes by himself, many of which are very valu- 
able. These show how diligent tho poet habitually was 
in observing nature, so that he might trace oharaoteristics 
in her various forms which had not yet been described. He 
became early conscious, to use his own words, "of tho in- 
finite variety of natural appearances which had been un- 
noticed by the poets of any age or country,” and he made 
a resol utioh to supply in some degree the deficiency. This 
was the way in which Wordsworth studied his poetry as 
an art, by making his mind the treasury of images taken 
from his own immediate exporienoes of the external orea- 
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tioiii and afterwards consciously using them in the act of 
composition. The lesson is of great importance, and may 
particularly avail for the instruction and guidance of our 
younger minstrels. Good service to Wordsworth’s fame has 
been rendered by the publication of these autobiographical 
‘notes. 

On the other hand, a desperate attempt has been made 
by Dr. Maitland to pluck the laurels from the brow of the 
unfortunate Ohdtterton. The reverend doctor would degrade 
the poet to the swindler, and thus give .one poet loss to the 
world. Ho is impatient at the number of the claims on its 
admiration, and would considerately deprive it at least of 
one. An undertaking of this kind, even in the service of 
truth itself, one would think, could hardly be a delightful 
one to its projector; but wlien wo say that the materials 
of Dr. Maitland are derived from a loose pencil document, 
purporting to bo notes of the inquest on Chatterton, and that 
in dates and other vitAl statistics' this document is full of 
the most glaring errors, we can hardly conceive what mo- 
tive there could be to a labour which is as barren of facts 
to vindicate justice as it is of feelings to enlist sympathy. 
In the opinion of some persons, all enthusiasm is niisdivectcd 
energy; and in Dr. Maitland’s, our usual estimate of Chat- 
terton is an especial instance of the mania. Dr. Maitland 
represents what wo hope is an inconsiderable portion of 
mankind, — those who are slow to acknowledge the presence 
of poetical genius, and would rather find an aspiring youth, 
— ^probably “led astray,” like Burns, by the very ‘‘light of 
heaven” itself, — to be a scamp than a Scald. . 

Genius has, or should be permitted to have, its family 
claims, where its intelligence is clearly inherited ; and that 
it is so derived to a considerable extent in the case of the 
younger Thomas Hood, a cursory perusal of ln.s Pen and 
Peneil Pictures, lately published by Hurst and Blackett, 
will convince any impartial reader. It may bo" gi-antcd 
that he has not yet acquired all the wondoFful skill dis- 
played by his father in the manufacture of those intel- 
lectual puns which sparkle through his comic lyrics like 
new revelations of verbal analogies, as if in virtue of some 
pre-existent harmony by which the wit and the sage were 
in him identified in one individuality. Nor has tins son all 
his father’s deep-searching pathos, which, in his “Bridge 
of Sighs” and 4he “ Song of the Shirt,” penetrates tlic 
heart in the heart, and reaches the sealed fountain of sym- 
pathetic tears in its mo.st mysterious recesses. But with his 
fatlicr’s name the present Thomas Hood has much of his 
fancy and feeling, and a tact in composition which enables 
him to amuse while ho instructs. For in this also he re- 
sembles his father, that in trifling lie docs more than trifle, 
and under the smile hides the earnestness of wisdom. lie 
too has the art of making all his objects live,; ami in this 
respect his taste is as oriental as it is quaiiit. The volume 
contains both prose and verse ; and though we cannot afford 
space for citation, there is much of both highly meritorious, 
A gentle spirit reigns throughout in union with a humour 
never boisterous, equally light and thoxightful. 

Wc have perused with much interest the first volume of 
The Temple Lamp, a serial pxiblishod at Paisley, and edited 
by the Rev. John Bathurst Dickson, of that place, author of 
Theodoxia, one of the most eloquent of Scottish divines. 
Apart from matters of theological controversy, into which it 
is not our province to enter; the work contains kind and 
loving expositions of religious truth, — expositions which 
tend to convince and instruct, — in Hou of those barren af- 
fixations with which the pulpit too often abounds, and 
which are often strong in dogmatism in the precise degree 
that they are weak in reasoning. Moreover, Mr. Dickson 
shows the excellent faculty of applying religion to matters 
of mental culture i^nd social right. He does not exclude 
from liis sympathy every thing that is not directly theo- 
logical, and thus leave Christianity without *a sphere for 
its action. He can render Doinagie to Shakspere, discuss 
the laws of imagination, and delight In its examples ; nay, 
utter a fervent protest against political wrong, and feel that, 


BO far from derogating from his sacred raisr*ion, ho is only 
fulfilling it. He secs evidences of the Creator in all that ifc 
has made, and believes that overj^ preguaut fact of human 
or natural history is a contribution to Divine seiciice. 

Wo must not conclude without drawing attention to a 
work of great value, elucidative of our elder litcrainre. Wo 
allude to a book published by Chapman and Hall, and ( i:- 
titled The English of Shakspere Plvstraled in a Philological 
Cornmentetry on his Jidius CcesnrP In tliis excellent l)(K)k, 
Mr. George L. Craik, the author, has treated our dramatist 
as a classic poet writing in a tongue the full sense ofwiiieh 
has been impaired by time. Mr. (h*aik lias given to every 
word of the play a distinct study. lights that he hriM^i';s 
to bear upon the text are, in ni.any eases, very rcniarkalde. 
His etymological acumen is exceedingly fine, mid the ab- 
struse points are hit in a manner which surprises and ]d(*a.s('s. 
This “philological coinmcntary” is indeed full of curious 
matter ; and no student of our idder poedry should mi.ss the 
opportunity of at once perusing this mass of learned notes 
and philosophical disquisition. 




[The Editors of thn KATidNAT, MAnAZiNB c»innot return niuivnil.iblo 
I'eperK, except in cases where it may seem desivahle to commuuieato 
with the writers.] 


King Pickard II. has been produced at the Princess’s 'J’he- 
atre with all that scenic ])omp and antiquarian research 
which mark Mr. Kean’s revivals. This circumstance in- 
vites comment, not only upon the particular play, but upon,' 
what is more important, the general question of wliat may 
bo called the Pictorial Drama. 

For gorgeous spectacle, — for picturesque grouping, — for 
acenraejMn presenting tlie manners and customs of a period, 
■we hold Mr. Kean fairly entitled to very high praise. The 
exhibition which he oilers to tho public is imposing, refined, 
and instructive. 

Nor can we see any just e.xeoption to a series of specta- 
cles which bring vividly before the eyes of this generation 
the scenes, manners, and costumes of the past ; provided 
always that no mistake occur as to the kind of merit to bo 
recognised. Were wo notiiung the I'rincess’s Theatre under 
the head of Fine Arts, wo should linfl^c litflo but praise and 
congratulation to ofi’ci-. Jt is only when that which is ex- 
cellent in point of decoration and learning assumes also to 
be a dramatic excellence that ^vc’ feel bound to question, 
na}', let us say .at once, to prol(;st. 

It should be granted at once that there may bo certain 
pictorial eflects in a theatre which bring out the poet’s con- 
ception. Ads and Galatea, as produced by Mr. Macrcady, 
with its exquisite scenery, so true in local colour, and its 
charming suggestions of the old classic life ; the moh in 
Coriolanus ; the civic gate, thronged with eager w/itchcrs 
while the two monarchs contend, in King John ; tho sudden 
glitter of a hundred unsheathed swords in protest agninst 
Duncan’s murder, in Macheth , — are a few instaiu'es out of 
many furnished by that great actor and managf'r, wliosii 
too early retirement wo have to deplore, of I he manner iu 
which dramatic effect may be enlianeed ])y pi(;tonal ncees- 
sories. Nor is Mr. Charles Kean’s njanageiuoiit wanting in 
such examples. The beacon fin'S and the clink of tho ar- 
mourer’s hammer near the usurper’s tont, 'm)” P i chard JIT., 
and the exquisite moonlight-pictures in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, belong to that edass of illustration which 
may be justly commended. In all these cascs^tho scenic 
illusion is an aid to dramatic interest, not a substitute 
for it. 

Difficult as it may seem to point out in detail where 
spectacular exhibitions enhance tho dram^ic motive and 
where they injure jjt, the principle by which such displays 
are to be tested is a broad and intelligible one. Spectacle 
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is admissible and praiseworthy when it servos as a back- 
ground to story, passion, and character ; it is, dramatically 
speaking, baneful when it usurps their place. Interpolated 
dances, elaborate banquets and processions; corporeal angels 
’ that move in grooves and mount by pulleys, drawing the 
spectator from the human emotion that sees them in the 
“ mind’s eye” to the contrivances of the mechanist ; pano- 
ramas of old London; long processions, where the spectator 
is asked to test the heraldic accuracy of every badge and 
cognisance; cups and mallets, fashioned after the pattern of 
the time represented, and inviting the scrutiny of the anti- 
quary, — all these obtruded into the first rank of interest, 
are essentially uiidramatic, and render tho conception of 
the poet just as subservient to pageantry and archosology as 
tho libretto of an opera is to the music. Tho drama, thus 
treated, no longer exists for its own sake, but as a vehicle 
for spectacle and erudition. 

It is vain to say that these objects, so prominently set 
forth, are mere adjuncts to the dramatic purpose. Whatever 
managers may think, audiences know better. Wc put it to 
the experience of every frequenter of the Princess’s pit 
whether the anticipations that send him thcro relate to 
what he expects to fed or to what ho expects to see; whether 
the display of tho passions, the fine analysis of human mo- 
tives, the vigorous interpretation of character, arc not quite 
secondary attractions compared with those of tableaux and 
appointments. Ho looks for a magpiificcnt picture of life 
without liim, not for a revelation of the life within him. 

Is Mr. Kean serious when he takes credit in his pro- 
gramme for paying homage to Shaksperc by “ realising the 
scenes and actions which he (Shakspere) describes” ? Thbso 
actions must of course take place somewhere, but where is 
not a matter of vital moment. We should have imagined 
the highest honour to the dramatist to be the realisation 
of his mental conceptions, not tho ostentatious reproduc- 
tion of tho more localities in which his persons either did or 
were supposed to exist ; far less in tho invention of scenes 
and ceremonials which he never thought of. Wo cannot be- 
lieve that the genius of the poet is complimented by a sys- 
tem which dares not trust to himself for his chief attraction, 
and which is ever striving to eke out his insufficient claims 
by an excuse for a show. There is surely decrepitude either 
in the poet or somewhere else when ho can only stand by 
leaning on the shoulder of the scene-painter. What, let us 
ask, were the aids of this kind to which Shakspere had re- 
course in his own day? In what framework of spectacle has 
he himself set some of his greatest scenes ? Sometimes they 
occur on a blasted heath ; sometimes in the gloom of a dun- 
geon ; sometimes in a churchyard ; very often in an ordi- 
nary ” interior.” And who is there that doubts, when these 
crises of interest arrive, that pageantry was the last thought 
in the mind of the dramatist, as it ought to be in that of the 
spectator? Granting the propriety of some picturesque dis- 
play in scenes which form the background of the story, they 
ought never to be prominent in the principal scenes, nor to 
occur so frequently in other portions of the drama as to 
distract attention from tho human interest to its mere 
auxiliaries. Why, is it not the province of a groat actor to 
make you forget his mere surroundings ? Give him a cham- 
ber or a dead wall, and though he be but a unit, he will fill 
the entire stage. The eyes of all will follow the lead of their 
hearts, and converge upon himself. In the whirlwind of 
passion ; in the struggle with temptation ; in tho pathos of 
some noble sacrifice, — ^he will disclose to you the recesses of 
the heart; thrill you with whatever is terrible or august, 
melt you with whatever is sympathetic and tender there, 
and from his own nature pour a flood of light upon your own, 
till tall that is seen and felt is man responded to by man. In 
such cases,* spectacle is at best a superfluity ; more often an 
intrusion. 

It is not necessary for us to show that Mr. Charles Kean 
is precisely an» actor of the class referred to, nor shall we 
impose upon ourselves the too arduous task of proving it ; 
but he has undoubtedly many and unquestionable merits. 


If not a profound, impassioned, or imaginative actor, he 
is at least earnest, graphic, and vigorous ; and from tho ad- 
vance he has already made in his art, wo should bo slow to 
sot limits to his future progress. For his own sake, then, and 
for that of his company, we regret that he should have made 
the position of both subsidiary to tho external appliances 
on which ho so much depends. There is an almost artless 
navoeti in his statement, that plays which, without those 
aids, “only commanded occasional repetition, now attract 
audiences for successive months.” What is this but to ad- 
mit that Shakspere, as interpreted at the Princess’s, has no 
charm for the public on grounds purely dramatic, and that 
the manager’s present success is owing, not to the substance 
of these works, but to their accidents? We think suffi- 
ciently well of Mr. Kean to believe that he would have 
eventually triumphed on these higher principles of art which 
he has discarded as inadequate. 

As we said at starting, the objections taken have been 
urged on grounds purely dramatic. Once leave that clement 
out of the question, once grant, as a contemporary says, 
that the Princess’s Theatre would obtain all its triumphs 
won in Shaksporo’s name if Shakspere himself were dis- 
pensed with, and wo have nothing but hearty praise to 
award. 

As a pictorial resuscitation of a past age ; as a gallery 
of historical illustration, in which tho resources of tho scene- 
room are combined with those of tho museum, — such a pro- 
duction as that of liichard II. has undoubted claims upon 
the public. Tho actors engaged in filling up the spectacle did 
their task so well as to make us regret that they were ex- 
hibited for the sake of the picture, not the picture for their 
sake and the poet’s. The expense lavished on this revival, 
the taste and judgment evinced, and the beauty of the re- 
sult, make us believe and hope that, as an exhibition^ it 
will keep tho stage for many weeks. But it would be a 
fatal error tp identify its success with that of the Drama. 
Should such a delusion prevail, and be adopted at other the- 
atres, not the triumph, but the death, of the actor’s art would 
ensue. Brilliant spectacle would but signalise the obsequies 
of histrionic genius ; and, in such an event, the arms of Le- 
gitimacy, with the motto, “ Shakspere,” should bo displayed, 
not as a banner, but as a hatchment. 



MR. WOOLNER’S “PUCK.” 


The little figure of “Puck,” by Mr. Woolner, which wo en- 
grave, is rich in grotesque humour. The statue exhibits 
the merriest subject of tho “king of shadows” standing on 
the top of a mushroom, and with elvish fun turning over 
with his foot a young frog, who has chosen that spot for 
his batrachian meditations. See how he strides wide about 
the cap of the fungus, and how that grin shows the zest 
with which ho enters into the joke of disturbing the am- 
phibious philosopher I 

The usual representations of Puck present him to us as a 
corpulent boy, — a great mistake, which Woolner ’s judgment 
has avoided ; for hero we have him as a sinewy little elf, 
adult, active, and strong, .fit for any mischief, and precisely 
what both tho old ballads and Shakspere represent him ; as 
capable of those feats of wheat-threshing for his friends, 
and of rude practical jokes upon others, which ren- 
dered him tho terror of our ancestors in many a thorpo and 
homestead, while they beguiled the winter evenings with 
talcs of his freaks, and their excited fancy traced his figure 
in the starting shadows which the firelight cast upon the* 
wall. 

We shall take an early opportunity of speaking of other 
and more important works of this able sculptor. 

L. L. 




LORD ERLISTOUN.— A LOVE-STORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “tHE HEAD OP THE FAMILY,” JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 

I. 

“Jean,” I said, Lord Erlistoun is coming.” 

” Is he ?” said cousin Jean ; not our cousin, I should add, 
hut we called her so for convenience, to save telling the 
not-oasy-to-he-told facts concerning her and her poor father. 

“Jane, my dear,” said my mother, — she would never 
remember ^ say Jean, — “ is that piano well in tune ? Do see 
about it. And we must have the velvet furniture uncovered 
to-day ; Lord Erlistoun’s coming.” 

“ 0 yes ; I’ll remember, Mrs. Browne.” 

“Jean — O cousin Jean — Russell and I shall miss the 
rook-shooting. It is to be put off till Monday ; Lord Krlis- 
toun’s coming.” 

This last of the vajrious interruptions made Jean stop her 
practising. She was fond of the two lads, and they of her. 

“Never mind, Algernon. Tfee young rooks will havo 
four more merry May-days ; and, after all, I think I would 
rather see a worse fellow than you shooting them.” 


“ A worse follow ? Eh ? Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“ Well, ho may ho ; I don’t know him.” 

“ Jane — ^niy dear Jane !” 

“ My dear Mrs. Browne.” But mischief was too strong 
in the lass; her merry eye caught mine; she repeated so- 
lemnly, out of last week’s Punchy which lay on the drawing- 
room table : 

** To H’Apsley 'ouso next day. 

Drives up a broosb-and-four ; 

A gracious prince sits in that shay 
(I mention him with hort)** 

Of course I knew as well ns Jean that ono of my good 
mother’s few faults was a propensity to “ mention with lior” 
any member of our British aristocrac3\ SIio had it, I havo 
heard, from tlie time when honest Thomas Brown became 
clerk to Browne and Co., mbrehants, with many a true word 
spoken in jest about the possibility of changing the final ej 
the only thing in either his name or character that in his 
progress upward my father ever consented to alter. She 
was then Susan Stool, a young milliner and dressmaker- 
very pretty. As Mrs. Browne, of Lythwaite Hall, mother 
of many children,— none now living but the two boys and 
myself, — she was often pretty still ; and she took a pleasure 
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— very excusable, considering all the years she had hept 
licrsolf neat ami spruce in cotton and linsey-wodlseys^in 
making tlio best of ber good looks with handsome go'vfrns. 

She made the best, too, of every thing about Ijcr, — houso 
and tjarriages, servaiUs and plate, even tO *‘my sous at (iani- 
bridge,”-— though I often tliought they all bothered her at 
times, especially the latter. Poor dear, the only tiling she 
could never make the best of was me. 

I was new to the splendours of Lythwaito Hall. It was 
only lately that my father bad bought it, and settled down 
among the landed gentry; only lately — probably tlirougli 
his active labours in the (Jreat Exhibition, which that year 
mingled together all classes — iliat I bad lioard of his having 
noblemen among his visiting-acquaintance. J was not too 
j)ica.sed, moi-oovcr, that any visitors should break in upon 
this, one, of my rare visits home, — for I take a goodwhih; to 
bi conu^ aecustormal to luiw people ; I diU even to cousin 
Jean. Jean and i were got>d friends now; 3 "es, the best of 
friends. 

We liad laken a long walk that very morning, — in^^tho 
garden to tlie lily-of tlie- valley bed, then across the park by 
the trout stream, and home b>^ the rookeries, under the three 
horse eliestnuts ; for Jean said, laughing, that wlieii her 
“ ship came home./’ mid she owned a park, she would liavc 
it full of liorse-ebeslnut tr<!os. J reinombcr the sajung, sineo 
it quite convinced me that she and 1 had been, both in our 
speecli and our silence, carrying on trains of thought and 
jilans for the future as wide apart as the poles. 

Our “ s]ii})s” rarely do come Jimne, or are m( 3 tint to come 
home ; are they, cousin Jean? 

I am but a plain man, 1 know. There is no poetry in 
me; if lliero evin* was, the Uvorpool Hocks and Liverpool 
’Cliango boat it all out of mo nearly twenty years ago. ' Wie- 
ther it ever might revive depended upon certain things, 
which T liad tried that morning to hnd out, without 
iroubling an,y body, or making any talk in the family. 

I (lid find lliein out; or rather, I found out in safe tiiim 
that there was notliing to find, 8o ended the whole matter ; 
and 1 was once again Mark Browne, eldest son of honest 
'fom .Browne, the merchant’s clerk; belonging to a prior 
order of existence from Charles, Russell, and Algernon 
Browne, my iirolhers, born after a long interval, in days of 
prosperity. Kico handsome lads they wcie; wcll-gi*own, 
well-educated, accuistoinod to ease and luxury. No won- 
der tli(3y got on so merrily with cousin Jane, and that Jean ] 
should have sucli a liking for the boj'S. 

8he was fond of my mother loo, and humoured her pecu- 
liarities admirably ; followed ber this morning from cb.air 
to chair, taking the covers oiT with a Jiiost domestio and in- 
exhaustible patience, worthy c)ra“i>o()r relation;” and then 
with a lively spirit, very unlike anyqjoor relation, bursting 
into a song or two for ber own entertainment. 

“Just sto]i one. minnlc, my dear; don’t you think Lord 
Erlistoun,” tVc. 

And having stopped and settled the important question, 
Jean was off again with lier ditty, 

O no, O no, says Earlisfcoun, 

For that’s a thing that rnaunna be ; 

For I am sworn to Botbwell Hill, 

Where I maun either gae or doe.” 

“ Mark, who is Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“Jnst Lord Erlistoun; I know no more. WHiat were 
you singing about him ?” 

“0, that Earlistoiin was quite another person; an old 
ballad-hcvo of mine. Nobody you know, nothing you would 
care about.” 

Sometimes Jean was mistaken. She knew much that I 
did not know ; but that was no reason why I should not care 
about it. True, my learning and my literature had been 
chiefly in ledger and cash-book, like my father’s before me; 
and until lately, in the incessant whirl of monoy-making, 
I had had little leisure for any other Interests. Still Joan 
was mistaken. 

But I did not contradict her. I let her sing out her song, 


and watched h(;T sitting at the piano in the green-shaded 
drawing-room, with one slender sunbeam sliding across tho 
Venetian blind, and dancing to the music on the top of her 
head. Ah, bonny cousin Jean ! 

To return to Lord Erlistoun. 

It bad since struck me as one of those coincidences wo 
a]ftey.wmxls trace with some curiosity, tliat Lord Erlistoun 
should have first appeared at our house on this day. He 
wna not expected till tlio morrow ; and I bad gone to my 
room. VHieu my mother tried to op(m 1113 ^ door, it was 
bolted, for a wonder. 

“Mark, do go down; your fat.b( 3 v’s out, the bo 3 *s gone 
walking with Jane, and I’m this figure. 0 dear me, what 
shall I do, for Lord Erlistoun’s come?” 

Ye.s ; there 1 could see him frenn 103 " window, lazily walk- 
ing up and (h)wn, or loaning ag.ainst tlie portico, — a tall 
slight 3 mung man, in a gray .'ihooting-dress and a Glengarry 
bonffot. Nothing very alarming about him, as I hinted to 
my mother. 

“NtmKCTisr, Mark ; for shame ! Onl 3 '' do go down-stairs.” 

Usually 1 dislike strangers, and csptTially “fine” stran- 
gers ; but this morning all tilings a 7 )pcarod the same to me, 
and all pciople alike. 'I'lie onl 3 " thing worth doing seemed 
the simple necessity of small (;veiy-da 3 ’ duties, as tlioy 
to my liand. 

“Mother, don’t vex 3 "our.seir; indeed I’ll go. How long 
am 1 to keep him out of the way V” 

“Until dinner-time, if you can. Mercy me, and there’s 
no game to-day for dinner !” 

I thought, what mere trifles do women, even the best of 
women, sometimes seize on to wony tlicir lives ou( ! But 
I went down. 

“ Tjord Erlistoun, T bcHove ?” 

“ Mr. Browno. I b(‘g pardon, Mr. — ” 

“1 am Mark Browne. 1 .am sorry m 3 '^ fathe'* is not at 
home to wolconio you.” 

, “ All my own fault, indeed ; I mistook tlie day fixed for 

nj 3 ' vi.sit. Still, may I intrude ?” 

His manner presupposed an answer, tho only one pos- 
sible. Probably his society was not usually considered an 
intrusion. I bade him welcome ; and we shook bands, with 
a mutual covert inspection and dim recognition of having 
m(‘i somewhere but no allusion was made to that prior ac- 
quaintance by either. 

I rcm( 3 inb(ired him distinctly. We of the hard-working 
classes seldom see, even among our women, scldonier still 
among our men, that noble yet d(3]ie.'ite outline efface which 
is commonly calhul “ aristocratic not unjustly ( 3 ithcr, for 
it is the best iyjHj of mere jibysical beauty. We rarel 3 '^ 
boast — wc poor i'ellows, stuntiid in early growth by toiling 
in close offices and living in town bonies — such lithe tall 
figures, combining the strength of manhood and tlie gi’aco 
of w'omanhood, even down to the long hands and aliiioud- 
shapod nails : I remember noticing them. No ; cacli rank 
has its ])(3culiar advantages; physical development randy 
belongs to ours. It depemds on chances frequently out of 
our power, or prior generations, who bequeath us their j^er- 
Bonal type to start with ; afterwards on rearing, education, 
ami modes of life. 

I saw at a glance vrliat any sensible man must see, nor 
need be ashamed or afraid to see, that for certain qualities 
you might as Avell institute a comparison between a working- 
cob and a racc-borse, as between Lord Erlistoup and Mark 
Browne. Perhaps the instinctive train of thought which 
led to that comparison, or rather distinction, indicated too 
much Be 1 f-consci( 3 usne 8 s in me. But there are positions 
when a ni.an will and does think of himself, and compare 
him.self voluntarily or involuntarily with other men; such 
a one was mine tliis day. 

is a very pretty place,” said Lord Erlistoun* 

’I*** correct ; many a nobleman’s I have seen not 
hall so nno. My father took groat delight therein ; and it 
was not without a certain satisfaction that I did tho honours 
of it to our guest — through gardens, conservatories, plea- 
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Buro-grounds. There was a pleasant pride in showing to 
Lord Erlistoun that we also — wo moniey-makers-^onld love 
nature and art, and expend wisely and liberally what we 
did not inherit, but earned. And in over the placed 

was myself forcibly strackrwith the whole thingj—with my 
father’s princely style of e?tpo«diture, and with the .contrast' 
it formed to the little dark merchant’s office in Liverpngl, 
which originated and maintained it all. 

Sometimes I thought uneasily that — ^but a son has no 
business to comuiont on a father, on so excellent a father. 

Our walk came to an end, likewiso our conversation. 
We talked over the state of Europe, the Great Exhibition, 
&c., — topics which were possible meeting-points, — until they 
successively fell dead. 1 am not a conversationalist my- 
self, but 1 like to hear others ; and am obliged to own tiiat 
I found Lord Erlistouii’a company rather uninteresting. 

1 left him safe in his apartments ; whence, to every 
body’s relief, ho did not emerge till dinner-time. 

Ho must have found it a dull meal ; ray father still 
absent, niy mother, brotlier, and cousin being all 1 could 
introduce him to. I remember the boys, strong in Cam- 
bridge ease and “ knowledge of the world,” coming readily 
forward, till quenched by the grave politeness which it was 
impossible to make free with ; and 1113" mother, whose hearty 
apologies for “pot-luck” were mot by a smile which ex- 
pressed by its very reserve the most amiable ignorance of 
what “ i)ot-lnck” might be. 

My dear good motluir, hot-elieoked and hurried ; a little 
too warm and too fat for her light-coloured silk dress, and 
her white gloves that would not come on properly ; with 
her uneasy attempt at ease, and her incessant stream of 
talk, in wliich the “ H” — that unlucky letter, which wo had 
never yet succe.eded in safely impressing on either licr or 
my father — appeared and disappeared at pleasure ; — 1 won- 
dered what l-iord Erli8i(mu thought of his hostess. 

Possibly nothing ; for no outward indication testified 
that he over had any thoughts at all. I have soon close- 
tempered men — iron-visaged fellows, whoso faces were as 
hard as a locked chest, but then you guessed from that 
very fact that there was something inside; j)rotid sensitive 
men, who tried to wear a countenance like a mask, yet 
through which now and then, by some accidental flash of 
the eye, you felt sure it was a mask, with the natural flesh 
and blood behind it; — but I never in my life saw such a 
smooth, courteous, handsome negation as Lord Erlistoun’s 
physiognomy seemed this first day of acquaintance. 

“What do you think of him, dean V” 1 said, when iny 
father having returned late, I was free — free to settle my- 
self in the usual corner, and watch .lean going about her 
usual evening’s ways, whicli she did not alter, nor seem to 
intend altering, for our grand guest. She had merely bowed 
when*! introduced him to “ my cousin.” Slie was not usu- 
ally much noticed, — and something in her manner ratlicr 
evaded than attracted notice, — when wo had company. 
And yet it often seemed, to 1110 at least, as if she, of the | 
whole family, looked most at ease, most natural, in the 
beautiful rooms of Lythwaite Hall. 

“ What do you tliink of him?” I repeated, as she stood 
by the tea-table, ending a long discussion, hf persuading 
my mother it would be much better to let her make the tea, 
as she always used to make It, country-fashion, in spite of 
Lord Erlistoun. 

“ What do I think of him ?~-wait a minute. (John, leave 
the lamp there.) Yes, I think him very handsome, and re- 
markably ^oll dressed,” 

“ You are jesting ?” 

“ Not at all. The latter quality is no mean one. Any 
man can dress like a dandy ; but it takes a man of some 
taste to dross like a gentleman.” 

“ And his manners ?” 

“ I have seen worse, and hotter.” 

“My dear Jane, how oan 3C0U judge?. So elegant, so 
polite ; accustomed, as one might at once perceive, to the 
very highest society.” 


But, mother, Jean has been accustomed to good so- 
cietjr too.” 

1 was accustomed for six-and-twenty years to my 
fatber^S.” She said this with pride, yet no unljoly pride. 

I saw the trdmb|p on her lip, and hastened to talk of other 
things. 

■ Once ill my life I had seen Jenin’s father. He was not a 
man'^vef to be forgotten, even by A mere lad. Why h(^ mar- 
ried into the Brawn family, pr whether the Emma Brown 
ho chose had qualities in licrsijlf onongh to make her his fit 
wife, and Jean’s mother, I never 0()uld l(?arri. She died (tarly. 
We never heard of either father or .daughter, — save thuit oc- 
casionally we saw his name in newspapers and magazines; 
and my father would sa.v, “ Tliat’s surely poor Emma’s clover 
liusbaiid,” — till wo heard ofliim one day in a newspaper 
obituary. “Authors usually dio in povert^v; hut by some 
means bo had secured enough to leave Jean mistress of 
about fifty pounds O-year. My father brought her home for 
a visit; and then somehow' we couldn’t part with her. 'Phis 
was all her history tliat 1 knew of. 

Of herself — she was a tall dark-haired girl. People did 
not generally admire her, .at least our sort of people; bright 
complexions, plump figures, well set olT by gay dresses, wore 
their notions of beauty. If the I^arthenon Athene (1 have a 
head of her, which 1 bought at an old-curiosity shop, on 
account of some turn of the broAV and trick of the hair w hich 
reminded me of Jean), — if Athene herself were to appear at 
one of their parties in a high black silk-gown, a little w^hitc 
frill round her throat, a^id not a rihbon or jewel on neck, 
arm, or finger, they would (Jf^uhtless have (jailed tluj goddess 
i a “rather plain young woman,” as I have heard Jean called. 

I A “ young woman” she decidcully was, not a girl. SIkj 
I had seen a good deal of the world, in London and elsewhere ; 

I her character and manner were alike formed ; that is, if slie 
could be said to have a “ manner,” when, under all circum- 
stances, she was so simply and entirely natural ; not ahvays 
the same, — few peoi)le are, except tluj vtny reserved, the so- 
phisticated, or the dull, — but in all her various moods she 
was — a.H alone she cared to be — herself. 

! There was no pretence about her ; no tondency to jietty 
I or polite humilities. I think she know she was not plain, 
and was rather amused by the ill -educated taste of those 
who considered her so. 1 think, too, that, in a harmless 
womanly wa,y, she took pleasure in her own classic features, 
large and noble, — her fathcjr’s features, — and in her father’s 
beautiful hcreditaiy luiiuls, — for his sake partly. 8he was 
the sort of woman to have something true ancl good at tho 
root of her very vanities. 

1 describe her as she was to us who knew her ; not to 
strangers. Bhc rarely “ came out” to strangers ; or, except 
when she was really interested in them, made any show of 
appearing so. Nor, in tho extremely quiet mood slie was in 
to-night, was I surprised that Lord Erlistoun merely noticed 
her face (ho, accustomed to art, must have seen it was hand- 
some) as if it were a picture or statue, and quitted it. She 
bore the look; or was unconscious of it, with those “level- 
fronting eyelids” of liers, full of other thoughts — sometimes 
thoughts evidently far away. She had had a hard Hie, 3'(ni 
saw that; she had gone through a great grifP, you saAv 
that too, at least some might ; — but so much discernment 
was probably not to be expected from a young man lilio 
Lord Erlistoun. 

“ How^old do you think he is, Jane ?” 

“WhdY Lord Erlistoun? Bcally one nan hardly judge 
so speedily. But ‘ Burke’ will inform ns, Mrs. Browne.” 

“ I told yon, my dear, that was by no means a useless 
purchase,” said my mother, turning ovtjr with no displeasure 
our till lately nnkiiown necessity, the book which some 
satirist calls the “British Bible.” “Hero it is: Nugent, 
Baron Erlistoun. Hear mo, only twenty-four ! just Charles’s 
age; younger than you, Jane.” 

“Yes.”' 

Hero the subject of discussion unwittingly ended it by 
opening tho drawing-room door, looking rather tired, hut 
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still listening with the blandest conrtesy to every word of 
*my father’s. Now my father’s talk was always worth lis- 
tening to ; but then, like most old men, ho had a trick of 
long-windedness ; and it is trying to have the wisest sayings 
and the best of stories half-a4ozen times pver. The young 
man turned, perhaps a little too quickly, to my mother, 
when she came to the rescue; and there was just the 
slightest shade of personal interest, beyond his invariably 
polite interest in every thing, when, among the long list of 
people whom he “ had not the honour of knowing,” — the 
€lite of our friends, whom my mother had anxiously invited 
to ^ dinner-party for his entertainment to-morrow, — she 
chanced to light on some whom he did know. Lady Erlis- 
toun” (‘my mother,’ he explained) “was acquainted %ith 
the bishop and his lady ; very nice people.” 

“ Charming people I” (Ah, why so ecstatic, good mother 
of mine, for you had only dined there once, I know ?) And 
that sweet little niece of theirs, — she’s not out yet though, 
— the heiress, Lady Emily Gage. You know her, of course ?” 

“ Lady Erlistoun does. Allow me ;” and here Lord Erlis- I 
toun rose in a languid manner to bring my mother’s cup to 
the tea-table. It cost him some trouble, and her a thousand 
apologies ; biit Jean’s eyes had a spice of mischief in them 
as she looked on. 

“ Don’t stir, Mark. A little exercise won’t harm him. 
Lot him do at Romo as the Romans do.” 

Ho stood by while she filled the cup, made some slight 
remark or acknowledgment, and retired. Then, in great 
dearth of entertainment, and with a dead heavy atmosphere 
of restraint creeping over the yOom, he was sot to whist with 
the parents and Charlie till bed-time. 

Jean and I contemplated the party in silence : my mother’s 
round, rosy, contented face ; my father’s, rather coarse and 
hard-featured, but full of acuteness and power ; and between 
them this elegant young man, whose exquisite refinement 
was only one remove from, and yot just clear of, positive 
effeminacy. 

“ I wonder what on earth ho came hero for,” Jean said 
meditatively. “ Ho must have had some very strong motive, 
or bo sadly in want of novelty, before he — ” 

No, cousin, you need not have hesitated ; traced your 
involuntary thought ; I too was aware of what our houso 
was and its ways, also how they and wc must necessarily 
appear to one so totally different from us as Lord Erlistoun. 
It is folly to disguise an abstract truth ; I never do. 

“ I see what you would say, Joan ; — ^before he came among 
such inferior folk as wc are, — ^lie, accustomed to the high 
breeding of fashionable life. That slow, listless, faultle.'u* 
manner of his, which 1 perceive is fidgeting my poor mother 
beyond expression, is, I suppose, high breeding ? You know.” 

“ No, I am glad to say I do not know. Mark, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself” (and I was, seeing the indignant 
colour flushing all over her dear face). “ I do not know, and 
never mean to know. Wliat have I to do with fashionable 
life ? I know how good you arc, all of you ; I love you,” 

Ay, Jean, speak up, frank and warm. Surely you loved 
us, every one, and all alike. j 

After Lord Erlistoun had been lighted duly to his repose, | 
— and the greatest nobleman in the land, as his hostess pri- 1 
vately avowed, need not have desired a bettor furnished or 
handsomer chamber, — we began to breathe. Of course we ! 
“ talked him over,” as families will among themselves, — and, ! 
thank Heaven, with all our increase of fortune, wo had 
never ceased to be a family, Jean, stealing slowly into the j 
place of the little daughters who had died, or else by the na- 
tural force of her character making a place for herself among 
us, took her due share in the discussion. She gave full merit 
where merit was; but was severe and sarcastic upon various 
small peculiarities which had struck the family with unac- 
knowledged awe, namely, that under-toned soft drawl, that 
languid avoidance of the letter R, and that nimini-pimini 

il Q * 

“I should like to compel him for once into a good honest 
English round “ 0” of cither pleasure or pain. Boy as he 


is, I wonder if he is still capable of either, or of the expression 
of them. I wish ho may be.” 

“ Not altogether a kind wish, Jean.” 

“ Yes it is,” she said, after a moment’s thought. ” Any 
pain is potter than stagnation; any expression of feeling 
better than the elegant hypocrisy which is ashamed of its 
existence.” 

And then she turned laughingly to put her arm round 
my mother’s neck, and tell, apropos of nothing, how twice 
that day she had been ad^essed in the village as “ Miss 
Browne.” 

But no, Jean, you could never have been my mother’s 
daughter. I saw clearer than ever to-night that something 
in your mien, manner, and tone of thought which made you 
distinct from all of us. Perhaps you Imew it, too, much as 
^you loved and respected us, honest honourable Brownes. 

So thought I ; mid my thought had a truth in it, but was 
not the whole truth. “ Each after his kind” was the origi- 
nal law of things; and that “like attracts like” is no less an 
absolute and never-to-be-ignored law. But sometimes wo 
decide too hastily, and with mere surface-judgpicnt, upon 
what it is that constitutes similarity. 


A WORD ON MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 


By this time almost all our readers will cither have heard 
or read of Mr. Thackeray’s lectures on the “ Four Georges,” 
and have done battle for or against him, accordingly as their 
dispositions and occupations may have inclined them. Wc 
say occupations, because wc believe that they have a great 
deal to do in the matter, and have considerable weight in 
the manner in which men are disposed to view both histori- 
cal characters and social questions. It is natural that those 
who live by abuses should have small love for those who 
rise by abusing abuses. Could one wish it otherwise ? Thack- 
eray has been unsparingly condemned, not only for the sub- 
ject of his lectures, but for the tone which pervades them. 
Apart from all narrow-minded considerations, there are rea- 
sons appertaining to professions which almost infallibly 
determine men on one side or the other. “ Are you going to 
hear Thackeray?” demanded one gentleman of another. “ No, 
I am not going to hear the Royal Family abused.” “ On 
the contrary,” rctunied the first speaker, “ I go to hear how 
iopM they can be abused.” Wo do not think clergymen as 
a body havo admired them. Tlie Evangelical section fell 
foul of liis portrayal of George III. ; the High Church party 
demurred at the taste and propriety which disin tended tho 
iniquities of the Fourth George. What Conybearc denomi- 
nates the Broad Church in general testified admiration and 
approval. Literary people shared these sentiments ; and with 
them were ranged most young thinkers who had an^ thing 
good and hopeful and enthusiastic about them ; for the na- 
tural attitude of youth towards sycophancy, intolerance, and 
profligacy, is undoubtedly that of stern aversion. With re- 
spect to the fairer sex, opinions were divided. Thackeray 
is infinitely tender and pr.thetic on women, and yet they do 
not seem properly grateful to him. Perhaps they are npt 
commonly sympathetic with a sarcastic writer, and do not 
quite enjoy hearing men so trenchantly dealt with, and 
their heau ideal so pitilessly dispelled. 

Nevertheless these lectures havo attracted largo audi- 
ences, not only in London, but in all our principal cities 
and towns; and in Edinburgh especially, where the fashion- 
able world,---who pride themselves on being more scientifio 
than the philosophers, and more literary than the Uterat%^ 
the 4^Ztte, attended in enormous numbers. Large proportions 
of the middle-classes contributed ; and shopkeepers, artisans 
and working-men, and women were not behindhand; and 
the applause from homy hands which followed any good 
sentiment was hearty and unmistakable. Those who ex- 
pected a brilliant, sarcastic, fashionably-dressed man were 
wofully disappointed. To our mind, he presents the ap- 
pearance of a profoundly sorrowful man, who has discovered 
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for himself the truth of the preacher’s saying, “All is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.** The expression of his countenance 
seems to say, “ I know the hollowness and weariness of all 
things ; and the worst that can befall mo I can bear and de- 
spise.’* Of course every question has two sides to it ; but, 
in truth, we conceive the censures passed on Mr. Thackeray 
to bo unjust as far as these lectures are concerned. No 
spirit of malignancy is betrayed, no dcmScratic turbulence 
taught, no making the right appear wrong, or the wrong 
right. There are touches of the finest irony and of the 
most exquisite pathos. 

The lives of the Four Georges have passed away into 
history. Nearly thirty years ago the last George died. The 
virtues of the Third George are not forgotten ; the vices of 
the Fourth George have left their trace, as all bad actions 
do, especially when done in high places. Profligacy 'vfks 
then in fashion ; and surely the stern bitter invectivb of 
genius is well employed in lashing that dastardly vice from 
its position. Wo honestly believe that Thackeray has done 
more than any other writer to make young men ashamed of 
being bad. lie has taught them that it is not very difficult, 
not very fine, to bo false to woman ; that to seduce and swear 
and drink and gamble, to cheat and run into debt, to dis- 
honour what they profess to honour, aro but poor accom- 
plishments, and such as a man with a very poor head, a very 
little spirit, and no heart at all, can easily practise. He has 
taught this systematically in his books ; and if the lesson 
can bo more forcibly impressed by portraying the last 
George, wo say it is well done ; and if it saves one young 
heart from sorrow and shame, one man from guilt and re- 
morse, it will not have been done in vain. If ho has shown 
ns that goodness may exist along with a monotonous, dull, 
and tiresome lift.*, he has also demonstrated that wickedness 
is not essentially lively or clover, but often more stupid and 
brutal than any thing else. Is there no moral to the in- 
tolerant or greedy of the present day in this passage ? “ What 
wonder, then, that there should have been a Whitfield crying 
in the wilderness, or that Wesley should quit the insulted 
temple to pray on the mountain-side?’* 

How fine, and yet how mournful, is the sarcasm when 
he speaks of Walpole’s times, and of tho ladies and gentle- 
men ! — “ tho fine gentlemen who made coarse jokes, and the 
fine ladies who listened to them, and laughed at them.’* Is 
there not a lesson which speaks to all in the stern brevity 
with which ho records the death of George II. ? “ At length 
the fit came which choked the old man. On tho 25th of 
October 1 760, his page took his chocolate into his bedroom, | 
and behold, the king was dead on fhe floor.” Wo need not i 
multiply quotations which are probably already familiar to | 
our readers. But a long time hence, when the shadows of i 
many years shall have fallen over us, and made us loss pro- i 
judiced ; or when, as is more probable, we shall bo fighting 
for the same things under other names, these historical 
readings of Mr. Thackeray will be regarded as more pro- 
found and true, and perhaps as brilliant as any of Mr. 
Macaulay’s vivid descriptions. 


IGNOBLE CARES. 

BY THE AtiTBOKESS OF. “ THE HOUSE OF RABV.” 

“Plague, pestilence, and famine ; battle, murder, and sudden 
death an unrequited love, a betrayed love, an unworthy 
love ; tho death of those we hold most dear, solitude in life, 
political or social dishonour,*— all these things, and such as 
these, are recognised as great afflictions; and. the cares and 
pains which they entail no one feels to be ig^noble. They 
j call into exercise the highest powers of our nature ; they 
I set us face to face with God, and rouse tho hope- of immor- 
tality. We ore carried by them out of tho paltry every-day 
interests of this earthly life ; we- forget our lowest needs 
and greeds in the gratification of the higher. Sufferings of 
this kind dignify our humanity. Through them man ob- 


tains his ideal conception of the hero and the saint. The 
man of great afflictions and noble cares walks the earth with 
self-respect, and, though sad, may still feel that he is but a 
little lower than the angels. Alas! that such a creature, 
whose thoughts can wander through eternity, whose best 
passions dilate his mortal heart, so that he feels like a god, 
and knows no end to his powers, — alas ! that he should 
ever bo a slave to ignoble cares, that a Man should ever 
be troubled in spirit about five-and-ninepence to pay a milk- 
score ! 

For tho want of “so much trash as may be grasped 
thus” is tho joy of life taken out of a man. The poor in 
purse are too often made the poor in spirit, though not in 
the evangelical sense. 

It is all very well for people to try and put a good face 
upon the matter in public, and to talk big about 

** The glorious privilege 
Of being independent 

or to demand, in a British tenor, and a white neckcloth, 

** Wha sao base as bo a slave 

But let some invisible little demon go about whispering 
in tho ears of speaker or singer and his audience, “ JIow 
about tJic payment of that little hill that the man will call for 
to-morrow ?” Such a question will take the light out of their 
countenances ; at least out of ninety in every hundred, so 
wide-spread is the tyranny of one class of ignoble cares. 
Tho other ten per cent aro of the jolly-dog kind, or of the 
systematic dishonest sort, who aro neither of them troubled 
about tho payment of debts until they are in prison. Their 
cares are of another ignoble kind, and shall have a few words 
presently. 

It is many years now since I came to the belief, that what 
are called the great afflictions of life are' easier to bear than 
tho small worries; that it is positively less painful to die 
by a sword-thrust through the heart than by innumerable 
flights of Lilliputian arrows lodged in all parts of the body. 
Ridiculous and contemptible sorrows require a double portion 
of fortitude or insensibility. They have a poisonous quality 
which is most injurious to the best natures. 

I sat last night with Forster’s Life of Goldsmith on my 
knee, after I could read no more from pity and shame. I 
stared into a great fire, and grew cold at the reinombranco of 
that man’s youth. lie had no great sorrow, no grand tragic 
trouble, to cast about him like a pall of state, and to add a 
dignity to his manhood. He had few cares in life but those 
ignoble ones that sprang from tho necessity of earning a liv- 
ing. To think of him bound as a slave to such wretches as 
Griffiths and his wife, is far more terrible and pathetic to my 
mind than tho thought of the tortures of Regulus or of Joan 
of Arc. There is a horrible mockery, a sort of divil’s dance 
on the prostrate soul of tho poet, in the details of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s poverty that does not strengthen tho reader’s 
heart as stories of heroic deeds do ; they only make it re- 
bellious and antagonistic to suffering. 

After deeply meditating these things, and finding no end, 

“ in wandering mazes lost ;” having indulged in temporary 
Manichaeanism, and a satirical view of the origin of evil, I 
returned once more to the point from which I had started — 
the contemptible meanness, the sordid trials, the ignoble 
cares, that environ our human life. These, bo it ever re- 
membered, are not the portion of the highest, the choicest 
spirits of tho earth, solely; on tho contrary, if they bo 
made to succumb for a time to such a plenipotcutial tyranny, 
how much more aro inferior natures kept in subjection there- 
by ! For ordinary men and women, in this hollow civilisa- 
tion of ours, the ignoble cares of life are like the circumflu- 
ous ocean to tho earth. They compass it round on every 
side. In ceaseless waves they grumble and roar and dash • 
against it now ; then again there is a lull ; tho shore forgets 
the storm, and man forgets the taxes and the butcher’s bill, 
tho dicta of Mrs. Grundy, and the pitiful ambition of making 
a figure in her world. But still the sea is there, and will 
vex the shore again to-morrow; there too are the ignoble 
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cares of life, biding their time to wash over the soft and lowly, 
and to undormiiio the lofty and strong hearts of men. 

.. ^ The ignoble cares connected with the want of money are 

among the most destructive of true life among us at the pre- 
sent time. It is very easy to talk like great philosophers 
about being content witli such things as you have ; but it 
is not so easy to bo content. For instance, to be content 
when you sec your children grow weak and sickly for want 
of change of air and natural extjicise, which yon can’t give 
them for want of money. In a thousand smaller matters it 
is not easy for even very rational and uneovetous people to 
he content with what they liavc. Suppose 3mu have but 
sixpence, and a friend wants to h<n row a pound of you to 
])ay for a train immediately to go and see his dying father ; 
suppose you yourself are invited to meet some old sehool- 
fcdlow now become a great celebrity’, and feel yourself bound 
in cons(uence to refuse, because you can’t afford the journey 
or tlie time, wliich is money also ; suppose you are walking 
in London with a hidj'-, and it begins to rain; — she proposes 
that you should call a cab, and you arc? fnuts so}ift : a gi’(\at 
Ijhilosopher might he content to tell her so; but an English 
gentleman would find it difiicuU to do it. 

People of the Poor-Kichard school, who preach to you 
about the happiness of spending only nineteen shillings and 
eleveiiponco out of every sovereign you possess, and the 
misery of spending tAventy shillings and a penny, arc in 
the right to a certain extent : 

Such diro results fi*om trivial causes spring.” 

Put to such persons it would he useless to talk about the 
impossibility of practising their doctrine in an^' given ease. 
In a question of expenditure the^^ sec nothing but financial 
facts, moral right or wrong; moral comparisons of hotter or 
worse they do not entertain. Your income is. so much ; the 
whole is consumed by the yearly necessities of your family". 
Your Avife is inning away; she should have good medical 
attendance, and other costl.y aids to restoration. “ She must 
go Avithout it,” says your rigid economist ; “ for yon must 
not run into debt.” “But she Avill die if I do not.” “ (), 
but you Avill have lived Avitliiii ,your income.” “ I would 
rather run into debt, and take my chance of getting out 
again,” says the husband. Blame him Avho will. Some of 
us Avonid bo very sorry to cast a stone at him; some of us, 
too, Avlio hate debt cordially as the fruitful parent of ignoble 
cares. 

“ Out of debt out of danger,” i.s an excellent pruden- 
<ial maxim; but let prudent people remember, that i)rn- 
dmeo is not the higliest virtue, and iliai the post of danger 
is sometimes the post of dut y and lionour. Let not every 
oiKi aaLo is able to live Avithin his ineome l)ug himself in 
the notion that he is a Aviser and a bettor man than every 
one Avho has tried to do so and failed. 

But, ah, my dear friends, not of the Poor-Uichard school, 
I shall sing in another key to jmu. Beware of debt. It is 
the most insidious fiend that roams the earth seeking the 
ruin of souls. Suifer hunger, mortitieation of vanity, naj^ 
of aflection ; labour hard — j’^ea, over much — but keep clear 
of debt. Once in the clutehea of that first-born of Mammon, 
and you begin to loiSc your freedom of soul. The small 
suins that you can’t pay pursire you (if you have a delicate 
sense of honour) like gadflies. You may he light of heart 
in povcrt3^f%ut not in debt. Small worries accumulate 
like curses upon the houscliold that can’t pay all liabili- 
ties. Sensitive, noble-minded people are reduced to sordid 
tboughtfulnesB. 3 ase cares drive away fine fancies ; and 
small anxieties oppress their spirits, so that things lovely 
and of good report touch them not with joy. 

To the man of letters, to the artist, ignoble cares of this 
• sort are supposed to come as a sort of birth-wrong. And a 
most cruel wrong they are to him, as the lives of great men 
in literature and art abundantly show. Prosperous ** ledger- 
men’* are scandalised at the extravagtmee of authors and 
artists. They do not know that it is a very extravagant 
thing to be poor ; that want forces honest people to go into 


debt, which is only less extravagant than dying, when the 
creature who would die is an uncommonly valuable human 
being. If is sad to think of the many fine intellects and 
brave hearts that have been worsted in the battle Avith 
ignoble cares of this sort. 

Even among ordinary men and women, as I said before, 
liow much of their soitoav in life is caused by what arc called 
trifles — cares for fliings ignoble, yet inevitable ! How a man 
despises himself, too, for being worried by trifles ! How 
angry he gets with his Avifo for being Avorried too ! Is it 
IKjssiblo he can’t resume his study, or his letter to a friend, 
because of the tax-gatherer’s knock, or the tailor’s request 
for 20Z., Avhich he lias not in the house ? 

Getting a living is sometimes nothing but a succession 
of ignoble cares, destructive to life "In the true meaning of 
that glorious word. For there is a great differenco between 
living and getting a living; as great a difforenco as there is 
between getting a living and not being able to get it, be- 
tAveen being content Avith the meat that perishelli and not 
being content. 

TJiere are other ignoble cares which spring from money. 
There is the stupid and vain care to liiclci that you can’t 
afford to spend nionej' as your richer acquaintances do ; and 
the, stupider care to spend in ostentation Avliat is piuclicd 
out ofbealtliful comforts. We know ladies who Avill keep 
a man in livery, Avhile the household shivers over scanty 
fires, and groAvs thin on eovpe maigre and rice. 

It is almost as ignoble to care about having things be- 
cause others have them, as it is to seem to have them, on 
that account. If people were but impi'cssed with tins truth, 
many fictitious wants and ignoble cares Avonld be cleared 
aAvay from the lives of sensible and earnest men and Avomcii, 
AAdio would then lead their oavji lives, careless of the remarks 
of their neighbours concerning such “ strange disregard of 
appearances,” siuih “ very odd Avays,” &c. 

1 also reckon among ignoble cares the lieaping uj) riches 
ill order to found a faniil}', as it is called; and the living 
not to be, hut to be ricli. 

’I’here is also a very ignoble care about the salvation of 
one’s OAvn soul, Avliich is quite diflereiit from the noble care 
for the same object. 

fl’lie best cure for ignoble cares is to rouse a care for 
noble and excellent things in the mind; and to be on one’s 
guard against those self-indulgences and careless liabits 
whieli put us in the power of small circum.stanccs. Let no 
one desire a life free from care or responsibility. Tliat is not 

true human life ; that is the life of a slaA^e. Wc cannot all 
» 

** Scorn delights, and live laborious days,” 

because most of us lack the power as Avell as will to do so. 
Very fcAV men in a generation are born to care for the race, 
for a nation, or for a iicav truth ; those fcAV arc free from tho 
tj^rauny of ignoble eaves. They may fail, they may ho dis- 
gi-aced in the eyes of men, they may bo poor, reduced to 
licggary, thcA' may even die of starvation ; but they will be 
always free from ignoble care, because free from tlie sel- 
fish weakness Avhieh is tl.c essence of ignobilit}'^, as loAung 
strength is of magnanimity. Belisarius, blind and begging 
his bread, was still the noblest Konian of his day. 

Women arc supposed by better men than I ago to be by 
nature condemned to ignoble cares, wliich may be briefly 
summed up in the well-known words : 

** To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 

But how if instead of fools they suckle wise men ? Socrates 
and Pythagoras, Solomon and Confucius, had nursing mothers 
once ; and theirs, I take it, was no ignoble care. As to the 
chronicling of beer, if they brewed College ale and Dublin 
stout, would men deem that an ignoble care ? Do they not 
oven take k upon themselves to chronicle xfiuch small beer 
of their own brewing? 

The uncertainty of men’s minds, and the vanity of hu- 
man Avishes, are forcibly set before me in the above remarks. 
When I began to Avrite about ignoble cares, the subject 
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seemed full of matter for light jesting, and rich in absurd 
incongruity ; but a little more reflection made mo see it in 
its true light. The lets and hindrances, the petty annoy- 
ances, and the sordid anxieties of tliis wonderful human life, 
are not fit themes for fun, unless looked at only ou tho sur- 
face. I could not look only on the surface, because I have 
too often been obliged io work, and to see others work, l>e- 
low it, among these same ignoble cares, from which may 
your life be as free as is good for you, 0 gentle reader. And 
so farewell. Another time you and I may bo more inclined 
to laugh at this matter than avo are to-day. 


POLYGLOT PtEADINC^S IN PROVERBS. 


Givn A I)oo AN ILL Namk, and iiANO HIM. — “I’ll not beat 
thee nor aliuse tboe,” said tlie qiiakor to bis dog ; “ but I’ll 
give thee an ill name. Hallo! mad dog!” “He that bath 
an ill name is half hanged,” says anotlier English proverb; 
and a French one declares with a still bolder figure, that 
“Rejiort bangs a man,” — Le. "bruit pend L'homme. Tho Spa- 
niards say, “lie that Avuiits to kill his dog has but to im- 
pute madness to him ,” — Quim d gu gulere imitnr, rahia le 
ha de levantar, W. K. Kklly. 



AVORKHOUSE VLSITINCL 


Skkino a paper in your very agreeable National Magazine 
(which I have taken from the beginning), on workhouse 
visiting, 1 thought you might like in the Homo column to 
insert my own remembrances of such visitings. They may 
make some of our yomig friends anxious, like Una of old, to 
make “ smishmc in a shady place,” and take a few happy 
moments with them to the poor secluded ones tliere. I have 
been myself a constant visitor for six yeais jiast, and never 
am so aftectionately Avelcomed as by my poor friends in tlic 
hospital-wards of our large union. 

When 1 first Avent there it Avas dull vacuity; nothing 
to do all day long among tho invalids and “ jioovly folk.” 
To see from tlieir AvindoAv tlic parish-hearse preparing for a 
funeral journey, Avas their only living change, and would 
furnish (jonversation fur days. This shocked me. I proposed 
to tlieiii to make me some patchwork ; they jumped at the 
idea. I bought about ten shillings’ Avortli at our draper’s — 
all kinds oi old-fasliioncd and modern patterns ; drove up 
soon again, and laid the treasures on the hod of one- hope- 
lessly crippled. Never did I see greater deliglit« “There 
noAv! wouldn’t I like a dress of that.” “La! if I luuhi’t 
a apron of that pattern.” “ Bless my heart ! it do do one’s 
“yes g““d to see such pretty things once more.” I’lio 
next time I Avent up, half-a-dozen were ou their knees ar- 
ranging the colours and patterns. “ Bless’ee, ma’am, we’ve 
a-been happier over this 'ere AiA'ork than ever wo were afore.” 
And so it was. Even tho mistress entered into it ; helped 
them out Avith scraps of her ow^ ; and “ sunshiiio” came into 
the dark dull ward. I have now by me, on my sorvants* 
beds, tAvo of these delicately-aiTanged counterpanes — really 
l>eaiRiful in their design and execution. The joy of showing 
me how they had got on, tho anxiety to get a light bit to 
nnish some effect, the sense of rising in the morning with 
sovmthing to do, was inspiriting to them. I used to go, take 
ly chair m the midst of them, read them Uncle TomU 
Cabin, or books of some interesting kind, for an hour. Then 
all work put away, they would listen to me like little chil- 
dren while I read them a few earnest words from God’s book, 
followed by a ftve-minute prayer-— such as one would utter 
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to one’s darlings circled for the purpose round mamma’s 
knee. Many a sob have I heard as I have mentioned them 
individually — “poorpld Bridget,” “the crippled Sarah,” &c. 
Then the hearty shako of the luujd, the loving look, and the 
burst of, “Now do’ec come again soon,” .sent me back to tny 
happy homo happier still from the sense of having been 
permitted to “ soothe CrcAiion’s groans.” I established a 
regular system of book-lending from one w^anl to another; 
using my ow!i books — such as liobhison Crusoe, Plhjrlm'a 
Progress, The Wide, Wide World, &e. fl’his Avas something 
to amuse the Aveary da}" ; and then to talk to mo about it 
afterwards was tlio great charm. 

I never shall forget singing to them on one occasion 
a siftiplo- hymn, — beginning, I think, “ Tlicre is a happy 
land.” A poor icliot-giii avIio always cainc, — but, as 
I thought, mindlessly, -burst into tears, and exclaimed; 
“IMy mother, my mollier ; 0, como to poor Mary!” They 
want humanising; they need tho gentle influence of a lady’s 
visiting. They like to see a well-dressed lady come among 
them. Tli(‘y (Ircamt of me, of my house, &c., envying the 
servants who lived with me ; brought me their little quarrels 
when I came, for “ our good lady to set them right.” I 
found them living an aimless existence, and provided them 
with interests, simple and utterly inexpensive ; and, could 
any of your young readers have lookt'd iu yesterday on my 
sweet young daughter and myself going among them, they 
would have felt with Trench — 

** A solemn yet a joyful thing is' life, 

Which, being full of duties, is for this 
Of gladness full, — and full of lofty hopes.” 

My child picked out of tin* hedge, going up, a fcAv green 
leaves, and i)laccd them in tlw^ eripi)lo’s hands ; and how 
her face brightened as she .said, “It do seem so goo<l to see 
a hit o’ gi*ecn !” Should you wish to hearniore, I could tell 
you more — ^much more. Enough, if I can rouse one earnest- 
hearted woman to mitigatd^»such dull avo( 5 as is found in 
workliouso-Avards. — I remaifl, &c., An Enumsii Laov. 


GROUND AND ENAMELJ.ED (;LASS. 


[The writer of the folloAving paper objects io the process 
previously dcscri&ed by “ Alpha,” atid speaks, lie says, from a 
practical experience in tlie calling of twenty to tliirty years. 
AVo give Ins oAvn plan.] 

To iiiiitate this, white-lead of itself is loo chalky and 
paiiited-likc. Take a little patent dryer, with the least par- 
ticle of white-lead to give it bod}’ ; tint to a light-gray Avith 
black ; thin Avith one-tln’rd raw liiisced-oil, and tAvo-thirds 
turpentine, to tho consistency of milk; and, after cleaning 
the glass well, proceed to lay on the colour with a short- 
hair brush in tho ordinary way of. painting, but with as 
little colour as it is possible to cover the pane. Cross it and 
recroKS it till it be regular all o\"er ; then take a piece of old 
silk, fold it neatly up without AA’rinkles, dab it gently and 
regularly over the pjujo; this done, let tlie paint dry. TVi-- 
pare pounce (which is*tho design drawn out, and prickerl 
with a fine needle, on paper, to size, of |>ano), and poiinee-bag, 
Avhichis finely-powdored charcoal tied lipin a jiicee of flauiiei. 
Lay your design on pane; dab it over Avitli piamce-bug, 
which you may do Avith freedom (tho paint bc^ dry an ill 
resist the pressure, and no injury bo done to the^iit) ; aft(‘r 
Avhich trace tho mark left by tlie pounce lightly with a 
black-lead pencil ; dust off the loose charcoal, and you have 
the design neatly sketched before you. Or you may obviate 
tho necessity of pouncing altogether by draAviiig your design 
oil paper with ink, and placing it outside^ tho pane to bo 
ornamented, and follow the drawing inside with pencil. *3 hen 
take your pieces of liardwood-sticks, sharpened to the neces- ■ 
sary thickness ; breathe gently on the part you intend com- 
mencing at, and repeat as you proceed. This softens tho 
paint, and allows the linos to be sharp and cleaai, which is 
the principal beauty in enamelling. 

Thus you may execute any design, however elabo- 
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rate, at your plea- 
sure and conve- 
nience ; whereas, 
by Alpha^s meth- 
od — iawing the 
points on the wet 
paint— you raise 
^ the paint on each 
side of the lines, 
which conveys the 
foul proof that it 
is painted. And, 
according to his 
manner of mixing 
up his colour, you 
must finish your 
ornament before 
leaving, otherwise 
it will dry, and of 
course the labour 
will bo lost. In 
conclusion, after 
having finished the 
ornamental work ^ 

on the panes, take 
crystal or mastic 
varnish, with which 
coat the panes. 

This will prevent 
the paint being 
rubbed off by accident or otherwise ; and it may be washed 
carefully with soap and water. — 1 am, &c. Omega. 


BRITISH INSECTS AND THEIR METAMORrilOSES. 
II, — The Common Blue BftTTEifiLY {Polyommaiua Alexis). 
By HENRY NOEB HUMPHREYS, 

AOTUOB OF “ INSECT CHANaEB,” “ HKITIBH BITTTEBFLIES, AND TUEIK 
TttANBFORMATIONS/’ ETC. 


Jfiiis beautiful little insect must oftentimes have been ob- 
served, towards the beginning of May, by lovers of nature, 
flitting gaily among the wild flowers of our heaths, or over 
the turfy iiiargiiis of our sunny lanes. The genus to which 
it belongs has received its distinctive name, Folyommatus, 
from tho number of delicate ocelli, or eye-like marks, with 
which its wings ato variegated on the lihder side. 

At a first glance, tliis exquisitely-tinted insect would 
seem but a pretty azure-winged fly, not calling for further 
notice. It will, however, repay a much closer examination. 
The wings, like those of nearly all other butterflies, have' 
the colouring of their under side differing entirely from that 
of the upper. In the present instance, tho two surfaces are 
. .as strikingly diverse as the obverse and reverse of a medal, 
and each as perfect its individuality of design. On the 
“ obverse,” or upper side, the delicate nacreous blue, fitfully 
changing to pii\kish tones of lilac, is bbrdered on tho external 
margin by a closf^ ^ken fringe of delicate straw-colour. 
Wi£in the fringe runs a bright slender streak of brilliant 
‘ black ; and down the front of the anterior wings is a line of i 
purest whi^u The under s^e of all four wings have for ; 
then’ grouflUalour a delicate aove-like ash tone, upon which 
are dotted the numewus eye-like spots, their pupils black as 
jot, within an iris of bright cream-colour. Towards the edge, 
just within the fringe, is a border, formed by a row of black 
dots upon a rich orange ground. The body, on the upper side, 
knd the parts of the wings adjoining, are clothed with fine, 
silken hair of paler blue ; and the horns, or antennae, are de- 
corated with alternate rings of black and white (figs. 1,2). 

Such are the beauties which a careful observer mayir detect 
in a little insect often passed by without examinatioif. It has i 
also otlliitpeculiarities well worth the finding out. In my oym 
collection I had a number of specimens agreeing in size with 
the insect just described, and with many of its markings,— in 


deed, in all except 
the delicate blue 
of the upper sur- ^ 
face of the wings, 

— which were of 
a deep rich brown 
(figure 3). From 
this circumstance 
I had imagined it 
a distinct species, 
which was excus- 
able enough in a 
mere tyro; but I 
soon ascertained 
that it was the fe- 
male of the Folyoin- 
7}iatu8 Alexis, just 
described. The co- 
lours of many of 
our native butter- 
flies differ similar- 
ly in the oppo.sito 
sexes, as the “ Pur- 
ple Emperor” and | 

tlie “ large copper ;” j 

but ill no other ! 

genus have I yet 
met with the pecu- 
liarity about to bo 
described. 

On one of my collecting excursions, I captured a spe- 
cinien having on one side the azure-wings of the male, and 
on tho other the more sober brown of the female (fig. 4). 
This hermaphrodite example forms one of the choice trea- 
sures of my collection. Other amateur lepidopterisfs may 
hope to be equally fortunate ; for that variety is not ex- 
cessively rare, as tho Museum collection possesses three or 
four gpccimens of tho same kind. 

The metamorphosis of this elegant insect, from its larva 
to its perfect state, is rendered perhaps more striking than 
that of any of the family, from the ungraceful form of the 
caterpillar, which certainly docs not in tho least foreshadow 
any of the beauties of its finally perfected state. It is of tlie 
class of lepidoterous larvae termed onisceformj or woodlouse- 
shaped, as shown in the figure (No. 5). Its colour is bright- 
green, with a dark streak down the back, near to which, on 
either side, is a lino of yellow varied with black specks ; 
and there is another band of paler yellow just above tho legs. 

It feeds in preference upon several species of iiiedicago or 
upon the cultivated lucerne represented in tho illustration, 
the curiously-twisted seed-vessels of which arc a charac- 
teristic of tho genus. The chrysalis is represented in the 
example (No. 6). It is of a pale flesh-colour, and is found 
attached to a blade of grass, or sprig of lucerne or bird’s- 
foot trcfojj. The first brood appears at the end of April or 
beginning of hlay ; the second iu August. 

The warmth of the midday sun appears to be very grate- 
ful to this gay little insect ; when he assumes all his flitting 
activity, seeming more intent upon the exercise of his azure 
wings than even on his repast among tho tiny nectaries of 
the wild-thyme or other heath-flowers. Ho becomes, indeed, 
quite pugnacious in his agile and dexterous flight, frequently 
attacking and driving from his “ beat” the bright little but- 
terfly known as the ** meadow copper,” whose ruddy orange 
tones contrast strikingly with tho blue wing-banners of his 
rival during the contest ; and who is always subdued and 
driven off by his more persevering adversary. I have some- 
times seen tho little blue warrior attack tho comparatively 
monstrous Atalanta, described in my former article ; and ho 
is ^nerally successful even in this unequal combat, Atalanta 
retiring majestically before the reiterated assaults of his 
puny antagonist, just as I have sometimes seen a giant 
Newfoundland dog, from the yelping of some combative 
little terrier, make a dignified retreat. 
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TItE i^EiPOLlTAN IMPllOVlSATOKE. 

Dy 1>URET. 

Tiik extraordinary interest and patience ■with whicli tiie 
Jiazzaroni and Matelots of Naples listen to tlic interminaLlc 
tales of the Iniprovisatorc arc well known to visitors, and 
lia\ o more than once hocn described by travellers in the 
south of Italy. On the Molo, and in all the maritime 
quarters of the city, large groups of men may be seen listen- 
ing to these reeitationSj and manifesting the keenness with 
whicli they enter into the good or ill fortune of the heroes 
by yells of approbation or angi'r at tlic conduct of various 
characters who appear in the progress of the manifold, and 
partieoloun?d stoiy. In these tales, magicians and enchan- 
tresses figure greatly ; very often a damsel oppressed and a 
brave knight are the snhj<‘ets ; and it is said, that they are 
))n)louge<l night after night, to the same audiences, until the 
Iinprovisatorc has utterly exhausted the stores of his in- 
vention, — a matter requiring time. Astoljdio, Rinaldo, and 
Armida, our King Richard, and even Artluir, figure witli 
CJharlemagnc and Charles of Anjou in a manner not a little 
interesting to the mass of hearers, and bewildering to the 
better informed ones who pin their faith upon chronology. 

'J'hese histori(‘s are almost invarhihly east int'h a rough* 
motiical form; for which the JS’eapolitaii dialect, with its 
numerous elisions, is so well adapted. The miinner of nd- 
dros.siiig the listeiuTS is general!}^ in a kind of recitative or 
occasional chant, accompanied upon such a lute as the 
statue l)cai*s in his hand. T'he attitude and expi'ossion of 
the figure show that he lias come to a comic jiorlion of his 
talc, which he dilates upon with great animation, marking a 
point of interest with upraised finger. The simlptor has 
slvilfully cxprcssc<l the action of a man drawing in his 
breath by the contraction of the respiratory muscles which 
is shown in the statue. The ease and wild grace of its 
attitude cvinc'c that Ikj was thoroughly master of the suh- 
jeet, and well ac(piainfc(l with the class from whicli betook 
iii.s model; nothing shows this more clearly than the air of 
habit with which the arm sustains the lute. 

As a work of art, this statue is a good examjdc of the 
sculptures of the modern -romance school, which in one sense 
may be said to be bastid upon the later antique satyrie 
statues; at the same time it is scarcedy necessary to re- 
mark that, howev<‘r crpial to these latter siudi 'works may 
he in sjurit of design, and superior to them in individuality 
ofeliaraeter, sculptures lik(i that before us arc greatly behind 
them ill scientific :iii<l artistic execution. 

There is a cast of this statue at the Crystal Palace. 

L. L. 

THAMES feOWmi.— MY LAST “PtlLt.’' 


SiTALh 1 . lake her out of the water, sir?” said he to me, 
as we were both standing hy the hanks of the river. This 
did not refer, good reader, to any defunct female, love-slain 
or otherwise ; but was simply an inquiry from my boal- 
ma.ster as to whether I intended to row any more lliis sea- 
son. A reply in the affirmative would decide him to place 
the boat under cover for the winter. Rut 1 bade him delay 
this a few hours ; for the warm still afternoon and the 
sight of my favourite outrigger wci*e sufficient induec- 
nients to take a last “ puli’,” and once more revisit the old 
localities of my summer pleasure. Bidding him get her ready, 
and thanging my dress, I was soon afloat ; then, speeding 
along, stroke after stroke, upon a good tide, went quickly 
some miles away. But what a day it was ! the sombre after- 
noon seemed grieving fof the past year ; and the sun, like 
a man declining fast, strove to break tlirough the wahish 
misty clouds, struggling against thy. languors of approaching 
death, Surely I shall not die I”--and fltrully shone, but 
with a weak and mournful radiance, that rendered more sad 
the gray distance, the sere leaf-dropping trees, and the full 


stream autumn -swollen, which seemed to murmur a low 
dirge, and complain that it glittered in his brightness, no 
more. That long cloud above, — dappled with pale purples, 
and touching the zenilh and tlie horizon, — would, if-tliisi 
were summer, glow like the hollow of an angel’s wing ; — 
now, how mournful it looks 1 

I speed along, now linger, and now slop, and endeavour 
to recal to memory the many scenes 1 have witnessed hove, 
and the associations the river has for mo. Tberc under the 
trees is. a nook where one can lie unseen, boai and all, 
screened from the summer’s heat, and watch the pa.ss(*rs- 
by, letting 1.he .smoke of a ])i])e rise slowly away into the 
branches above. This is the battle-ground of, the regatta, 
where the oarsmen strefeh as for life and honour to the 
boat anelioreil for a goal^ above. Many a stoutly-contested 
race have I .seen here. J’rom the high hank there, among 
the o.siiu’.s the quick kingfi.sheis flit in and out like flashc.s 
of fire ; but that is wheti the .sun glares iijion the -water and 
the slion*, and the days arc twice the length tliey arc now. 
At }>rcsent, the very .swallows arc mostly gone ; wliat few 
do remain hover iijxm the face of the water, and wheel 
with a sharp twitter after Iheiv prey. In another week 
there will not be one of them IcTt. 1 fancy these arc not 
the li)cal inhabitants, but merely a few feeding upon tbeir 
long junrney from north of iliis, and bent upon “ fl^dng 
south.” l)o they bear the nu’ssage of Teiiny. son’s lorn lover ? 
0 Swallow, Swallow, flying, Hying South, 

Ply to her, and fall tipon her gilded cave.s, 

And toll her, — toll her what 1 tell to theo.” 

If this be their charge, he has chosen most dilatorymcs- 
•senger.s ; fur they circle . ovei* and round one another in a 
manner very unsalisraelory to a lover’s impatience. The 
first rain will start tlicm again, however, by dcsti-oying 
their insect lbod; and the only stninge bird these waters 
shall* see for many months i,s the long-winged sea-gull, 
which, if the winter bo sharp, comes up IVom the coast for 
shelter and garbage. 

'j'he water is oily-smootli, and charged with earth fo 
excess from the up-eoniitry floods ; and myriads of leaves 
.slowly float along, their number added to every second by 
tbe fresh fall from the trees, whence they drop without the 
slightest breath of their ancient playmate, the wind, and, 
feathering down, reach the water, dip, and arc carried si- 
lent ly awav. 

Not a boat to bo Seen, and scarcely a Soiliid heard, tliotigh 
there arc hoinscs bore and there upon the banks, — most luc- 
laueholv tenements, with the green damp-stains streaming 
down their front. s, like a girl’s hair wluUi lank and oUt of 
curl. Think of living in such places through thb winter; 
v'idlung on your lawn in goloshes ; the young ladies prac- 
tising the use of Stilts to reach the eonservatories ; no one 
looking out of tin; windows on to the river without slich a 
shudder as one feels in the neighbourhood of a deAd body. 
The trees here look stark and thin, their houghs rigid 
and straight, standing out from one another as though each 
felt the discomfort and dampness of its neighbour. The 
same might bo said of the houses : there i.^ one heavy-por- 
ticoed place, ju.st passed, which, ft’om the black .sliiUlow bc- 
neatli its pcdimental brows, Socins to scowl on every thing 
around, for all the world as if it liAd its feet in the mud and 
could not get away Thb ghastly white front of this man- 
sion looks supcrcilion.sly upon each neighbour, defiantly pale, 
when one might imagine that common fid low-feeling would 
lead to a little sy’mpathy for that cottage with tlHiii 

glittering laurels and dark arbiifu.s, which .seems fairly abolit 
to slip oir the bank into the river, like a man going to Swim 
with his clothes on. 

Now a sound of oar.S and loud voices coiifUBcdl;^ tklk- 
ing, and from round a point appears a boat, the first I 
seen. It lias a cargo of Westminster scholars, thclt cox- 
swain standing up to steer, as usual, and tho vi^hole 
p roceeding with that rctikless audacity which cmisbft “WOtt- 
clcv that they ever return to their suppers and Pbds. 
They row well, however, and with their uimat jgbhd loiTuife 
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mfkj escape the eels to-night. Here, as if for contrast, comos 
a specimen of that Ittcua a non lucen^ &lled a lighter, car- 
J^ying thirty tons of coal, and mana^d by a stoutish indi- 
^dual, dressed in a complete snit of black cloth and a round 
nat,— ^ odd dress to tug at the great sweeps of the craft 
in ; yet he hauls away lustily, looking in figure like a cor- 
pulent rural dean, but is simply a s&all coal-merchant, whose 
workmen have got drunk, and, like a true man, now puts 
* his own hand to the oar in their default. He inquires about 
the tide, — ^when it will be high-water, — and acknowledges 
the information given with a grunt and a vigorous tug at 
his work. 


Talking of incongruities of costume, was it ever noticed 
that youi masters and captains of little river-steamers affect 
an almost Quakerish demurcncss of dress? You will see a 
man who is exposed to all sorts of weather the entire year 
through arrayed in a black <fre«s-poat (of the description 
popularly called a “tail-coat”), black trousers, and a single- 
breasted waistcoat of black cloth ; which latter on grand 
occasions — ^say Sundays — is exchanged for one of gorgeous 
black satin, with glass-buttons; while he surmounts the 
whole with a hard-looking round hat.‘ The commanders of 
cdlliers and other coasting-craft arc to a man got up in 
this style on Sundays ; and the result is almost as worthy 
of a smile as the outrageously vivid garments of scarlet, 
orange, or purple, in which a certain class of amateur row- 
ing-men indue themselves, in preference to simple and 
cleanly white, which is so suitable a dress for a man taking 
violent exercise in hot weatlior, on account of its property 
of radiating heat. Do not let these things be contemned 
as trifles ; for they show an equal amount of affectation on 
both sides, and are loopholes througli which we may view 
human character. What can bd more absurd than for a 
man who is obnoxious to all weather-damage to dress him- 
self in strict imitation of what is in itself another absurdity, 
— ^that is to say, the costume of a London mechanic or handi- 
craftsman in his “ best clothes,” as he calls them, which 
is precisely what we have described as worn by the masters 
of coasting-vessels ? Most men of the class referred to, — 
in London at least, — ^rejoice to render themselves uncom- 
fortable in such a costume as this ; and why ? The truth 
Is, that they fancy it is the ordinary dress of a gentleman, 
of a class higher in tho social scale than themselves. The 



root of this feeling seems to lie deep, and not to be without 
a significance, which is to be regretted. The masquerader, 
-^for he is little else, — wishes to appear to be what he is 
not; renders himself wretched for a time to accomplish 
this effect ; longing to be mistaken for one who docs no- 
thing for his bread, — an idler, in fact. lie does not see 
that his own honour lies in being an excellent carpenter or 
builder; that his pride should lie in this, not elsewhere. 
If we ate to augur from this that he hates and is ashamed 
of his position in society, how significant' of what Carlyle 
calls this “ Age of shams” this manifestation of feeling is I 
^ Now in tho^ country an agricultural labourer does no- 
thing of this kind ; when “ dressed,” he delights to put his 
heg^ into an imitatibn beaver-hat, with long nap, wind- 
shakbwli^e beards fur ; he greases his boots, dons a clean 
shirt and smbekfkqpk (which laUer has often really beautiful 
embroidery upon it), ana^£tw;nole dress differs little from 
that which he finds most comenient for his labour. You 
see ho is a labourer, and he does nit pretend to bo any thing 
else. Standing upright, he is not a^^aooied of himself or his 
trade. But the hlack coat of our 
far, and the tide carried him quite out df 

It is nearly high-water now, so let m^cull onwards; for 
ther# are two or three miles yet to row be^® getting out to 
rest. \ 

, Man who' profaas the nil adndrmi, and 

miye$^g pf beintjr, ever affecting to shun 

non, BhoaId,‘ if the profundity of their 

Mpwinit^ try to ^ee the riyer under a new nKip e when it 

iw just before ^d#*8H 

into tha,t part of the atream where are i“^® !»<»»«»» 


and not even a souxid can at that hour be heard. Bowing 
in the profound darkness of night is really a novel thing. 
An around is intense still blackness ; the water welters along, 
just lapping against the side of your boat ; while the sky, if 
the night be without stars or moon, is solid and opaque like 
a cavern-roof, such a one as we may fancy Peter Wilkins 
passed through into his land of misty twilight. The echo of 
your rowing will come backward from the bank, and greatly 
assist fancy in this idea. Every moment one expects the 
darkness of the cavern to dissipate in graynoss on either 
hand, and the sleepy trees and levbl waters of that strange 
southern land to group themselves arouz>d you, all as silent 
and dreamy as this dark river now appears ; — awful and full 
of profound melancholy is the water at that time. But’ 
wait for dawn, if you sock the fullness of a new sensation. 
Gradually the palpable darkness has grown gray, and you 
sec tho night-clouds parting from the deep firmament, which 
is lighter than they are. As tho light increases, this gray- 
nes.s has grown silvery, and of a thousand opalescent hues, 
which charge with pearl-colour and metallic brillijjiiicy every 
cloud-edge. Silver, seventy times refined into the radiance 
of pure light, has possession of all the sky ; while here and 
there, upon the peaks which surmount the cloud-heaps and 
rise into the ether, a faint stain of rosy-tirit has just begun 
to strike. For no longer a time than the falling of an eye- 
lid (as the glory overhead remains not longer the same) 
look into the river which glances like a mirror of ivory, and 
of inky blackness, — of profound blackness ; solid as ebony arc 
the reflections of the trees upon the shore, while interspaces 
of whiteness come from the sky as it fills with light. Look 
up again, and see how the clouds have grown purplish, but 
changing — ^rosier and rosier — with every breath you draw ; 
and that heap of clouds which has stood like a habitation of 
giants all night long upon the horizon, has a single streak 
of dull fire upon its line of summits that lingers until lost 
in the red light which streams through each rift, till every 
part from the cast to tho zenith seems bursting into flame. 
The trees, which a few minutes ago were sound asleep, now 
stir and shake themselves without a wind ; every bough 
seeming to quiver with self-contained life, so that you might 
conceive this alone to be the cause of tho moving air, which 
comes from the west, and is like the last breath which a 
sleeper draws upon awakening. Bui let us have done with 
the dreamy darkness of night and the brightness of the sum- 
mer morning, and make the most of the daylight which this 
sullen November permits. Jlcro is Kew Bridge, where wo 
will rest until the tide turns. 

Half-an-hour has elapsed, and the water-flags, which just 
before bent to the west, ai-e now inclined to the east, and 
the ebb-tide has begun to run. Like most things in this 
world (if you only know how to manage them), tho tide may 
bo made serviceable in all its humours of ebb and flow ; at 
any rate it will' servo my purpose in returning to Chelsea as 
well as it did in coming to Kew. Now that I am afloat again, 
and got into the easy mechanical sweep of tho sculls, — their 
strokes as regular as the beat of an engine, — mile after mile 
is traversed with ease, and lam rapidly nearing home, — past 
Strand-on-the-Green, Barnes, Mortlake, Chiswick, and Ham- 
mersmith, until the widening river opens out into as fair 
a view as one can wish to see without going far from 
London. . 

This broad sweep of the river is Putney Beach, mu6li 
used for regattas, and known to boating-men as the scene of 
some chivalrous actions, wherein the English character has 
come out bravely. It was here that a well-known rowing- 
club were present at a match with an eight-oarod boat. The 
boat was accidentally swamped by the swell of a passing 
steamer, and was sinking with her prew of jiine men. In the 
imminence of the danger, the steersman, a servant of the 
club, wied to the man sitting next to him, “ Give me your 
oar, give me your oar, sir; 1 can't swim.” The other, with a 
generosity worthy of the nation whose soldiers mustered at 
beat of drum on the deck of the sinking Birkenhead, r^pHed, 

“ Nor can I swim, P— ; but here it Is thus giving awiflf his 
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beat ohanoe of life. They were all saved ultimately. It was 
in ihi8>reach that the writer saw^ at another match, one of 
the crew of a l^at engaged in the race throw himselfinto 
the water, because ho hM accidentally broken his oar, doing 
this in order that his comrades might not have to carry his 
dead-weight when he could not do a share of the work. It 
was here also that I, rowing down at night, heard cries for 
help suddenly rise from the water, and even the struggles 
of a man in his death agony, so close at hand was it ; yet 1 
could not by any efforti because of the darkness, discover 
tho whereabouts of the drowning man, or by any inquiry 
afterwards learn who he was. The horror of those cries 
hung about my mind for a long time ; they seemed to answer 
my eager shouts, and even to call me by name reproachfully, 
grow smothered and fitful, and with an indistinct bubbling 
sound were merged in the murmuring sweep of tho dark 
relentless river. IIo might have been within two-oars length 
of me, — could not have been far ; but although I loaned over 
at my own peril nearly to the level of the water, and looked 
in the direction of the cries, yet the eye could perceive no- 
thing but tho trembling black shadow of tho trees, and tho 
dark overhanging bank. 

These are black and ugly thoughts, and their impressive- 
ness is not a little enhanced by passing a spot somewhat 
further down, which always reminds the writer that ho him- 
self is indebted to tho Leander Club for the preservation of 
his life, which his own hcedlessness had endangered. Pass- 
ing the dreary swamp of Wandsworth, and Battersea village 
and church and bridge, I reach Chelsea and see the Cado- 
gan Pier, and a light (for it is quite dark now) just behind 
it, low down near tho water, which I know is a signal to 
me ; a few strokes, and I am alongside tho landing-place. 
One stoops to gi*asp tho outrigger of the boat, alid a voice 
says, “You are the last out, sir.” It may bo so ; I know I 
have taken my last pull.” F. G. S. 


AMYLENE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHLOROFORM. 


Conservatism ia one of the leading characteristics of all 
, learned bodies. Perhaps it is a necessary tenet, and a whole- 
some safeguard against rash or unripe innovations. And 
yet it is painful to s^o great discoveries doggedly and per- 
versely ignored by the very men who should hail their ad- 
vent with enthusiasm, until they are forced upon them by 
the general acclaim of public opinion. 

It was thus that the possibility of preventing pain during 
\ surgical operations, by the inhalation of certain vapours, was 
, long treated with utter neglect by tho medical profession. 

' The ancients may have known and used several anaes- 
thetics ; btlt Sir Humphrey Davy was the first in modern 
j times to suggest the possibility of suspending tho sense of 
i pain in certain cases incidental to medical practice. During 
the course of his experiments on nitrous-oxide gas, he dis- 
covered, incidentally, that a severe pain in the gums, arising 
from infiammation, was relieved by breathing it ; and he 
then published, fifty-seven years ago, the following passage 
upon the subject ; As nitrous oxide, in its extensive opera- 
tion, seems capable of destroying physical pain, it may pro- 
bably he used with advantage during surgical operations,” 
&c. The publication of this remarkable solftsnco, the first 
I utterance of a wonderful discovery, made no impression 
upon the steady march of routine ; and for forty years it was 
continually read at public lectures with no better success. 

At last a grain of the good seed fell upon fertile ground, 
and flourished; but that grbund was not British ground. 
The late Mr. Horace Wells, a dentist, of Hartford, in tho 
United States of America, hearing those remarkable words, 
in a lecture delivered by a Mr. Colston, 'Itomediately acted 
upon the suggestion; and, with tliM^^assistarico of the lec- 
turer, succeeded in extracting several teeth without pain. He 
yras, however, so much disappointed by a subsequent failure 
at'O^stoii, that, deeming the 'Sflect of the nitrous oxide un- 1 
oeriiain, hh appears to have abandoned it. His fltst success | 


; had, however, stimulated his partner, Dr. Morton, to t^e ^ ^ 
search after other ggents of a similar character; who suc- 
ceeded at last in discovering that sulphuric ether produced 
similar effects with greater certainty, and greater complete# 
ness of coma, if required. It was in 1846 that Dr. Morton 
established the powers of sulphuric ether by positive expe- 
riment in several important operations. Kevortheless, its 
use, in consequence of the prejudices of the profession, did 
not even then become general. 

Chloric ether was tried in London, in^he fallowing year 
(1847), by Mr. Jacob Bell, with nearly equal success ; and 
was occasionally used at St. Bartholomew’s and tho Middle- 
sex Hospitals, and in the private practice of Mr. Lawrence ; 
but it did not attract that immediate and general attention 
of the profession which might justly have been expected, not 
even among those of the highest attainments ; while the 
routine practitioners, of which tho great majority is always 
composed, of course ignored the matter altogether. 

It was found, upon analysis, that the so-called chloric 
ether was a solution of chloroform in spirit ; and it was from 
aMr.Waldic,^of Liverpool, that Dr. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
who had long been in search of a safe anaesthetic agent, 
learnt this circumstance, and many particulars connected 
with its inhalation to destroy the sense of pain. That 
eminent physician succeeded in procuring pure chloroform 
in its undiluted state, and was the first to apply it with such 
success in midwifery cases as eventually led to its general 
use ; but not without obstinate opposition from tho public 
as well as tho profession. 

Pamphlets actually appeared stigmatising tho use of any 
anaesthetic in midwifery cases as a direct violation of tho 
decree of Providence, — in sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
children ;” and many were as much influenced by this un- 
expected view of tho case as by tho ordinary opposition of 
routine to innovation. Dr. Simpson %va8, however, not slow 
to reply, in a pamphlet, not only full of argument, as op- 
posed to mere assertion, but in which ho showed that he too 
could quote Scripture with as good effect as his adversaries. 

To prove, he said, that ncitlier man nor woman were 
destined to unnecessary pain, ho asserted that the very first 
“ surgical operation on record” was performed by tho Divine 
hand under the influence of an anaesthetic agent, as proved 
by tho passage in which it is described in. the following 
words : ” I’lie Lord caused a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 
and took out tho ribs, and closed up the flesh in- 
stead thereof.” This silenced the open opposition of tho . 
most fanatical scoffers, though an under-current of preju- 
dice still lingered in the public mind, and impeded tho pro- 
gress of that great discovery, so welcome to all who are un- 
fortunately destined to suffer natural pain, or undergo the 
agony of complicated surgical operations. 

Opposition, hpWever, gradually died away, and the use 
of chloroform became very general, and at last nearly uni- 
versal, in hospital-practice; notwithstanding some unfor- 
tunate cases (altogether insignificant in number) in which, 
from unskilful administration or other. causes, it had proved 
injurious, or fatal. There were also the minor objections, 
that it occasionally caused severe sickness and other unplea^ 
sant symptoms ; and many members of the profession began 
to look for tho discovery of a similar agent which should be 
free from these defects. Dr. Snow was fortunate in being the 
first to try the vapour of Amylene, which bids fair to super- 
sede, not only chloroform, but oven the le|s dangerous, or 
rather, more manageable, sulphuric ether. 

Tho substance Amylono is said to have been discovered 
some fifteen years ago by M. Cahours, though first described, 
in 1844, by M. Balard, professor of chemistry jto the PaoUltjr 
of Sciences of Paris. It is composed of ten aloms of ccudinh 
and ten of hydrogen, and bears the same relation to 
oil or ainylic alcohol that olefiant gas or etbjdene bear'^ 
common alcohol. 

Of the advantages and disadvat^ages^pf tlie 
thetic agent. Dr. I&ow, altev trying it 
makes the following bn 
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loth of January last, pid suhsequcntly published in the 
M^fal Times : 

** In the drat place, it has less cUsagreoahlo purgcncy than 
chloroform ; so that, while a patient often C(Jinplains of a choking 
sensation during the first inhalation of chloroform, — by which 
some minutes a^e occasionally lost,— tho Amyleno can be in- 
haled 'i.t the full strength within half-a-niimito from oomepenc- 
injf ; ' and the operation may generally bo bo^un within three 
minutes. In the amount nxpiirod to i)roduce iiisonsibility, it is 
intermediate botwepn cliloroform and sulphuric ether.’* 

Aniyleiic has tiic furllicr advantage of in’cveiiting pain 
with ^ less profound stupor than that occasioned by either 
of the other agents ; which has h(u‘ii prohabl}^ the cause of 
the unfortunate eficcts resulting from their use in sonic few 
eases. In the ready waking and recovery of the patient, 
Amylenc ha.s also the advantage over chloroform, and a still 
greater over ether. The most important advanlage of all is, 
however, the nearly constant absence of sickness, and also 
of the struggling and rigidity wliich sonictimes accompanies 
the administration of cliloroform. Dr. Snow considered, at 
the tii^e of writing the paiier just alluded to, that the re- 
sults were so satisfactory as to encourage it^i further trial, 
lie has since tried it in forty-eight additional cases, making 
sixty-nine in all ; and his general confidence ha.s greatly 
increased, though slight sickness has occurred in one or two 
of the forty-eight new cases, wliilc in every other respect it 
has been entirely successful. 

Dr. Snow intends to make, known the results of his fur- 
ther experience ; and in the moan time the prufos.sion will 
ho enabled to watch the interesting series of operations by 
Messrs. Forgussou and Bowman which ho is snpovintcnding, 
under the inlluencc of Amyleno, at King’s College Hospital. 

H. N. li. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF THE FINE AKTS, 

I'OllTLAXD CIALI.ETIV, IIKCIKN'T P’l'lli:irr. 


Tiik Exhibitions of the National Institution differ widedy 
froni those of the other Dondon art-societies, as being the 
only ones where the pictures an* iiol. entirely F'*Icctcd by a 
committee of the jiroprictors of the gallery. Although a right 
of rejection is here reserved, it is rarely exercised, and the 
exhibitor occupii^s his space upon the ivalls as a niatu r of 
course, upon the payment of a certain sum. For ten years 
this society has struggled on with more or le.ss success ; and 
wc think never until now has it shown that its peculiar 
principle could bring together a majority of paintings whosi*. 
merits should be oven mediocre in fpiality. It is, therefore, 
with satisfaction that we congratulate the society upon tlie 
number of excellent works here placed for exhibition, and 
we trust that every year may add to the proportion Avhich 
the good examples bear to the bad, or to tlie indifferent. 

The frequenters of art-exhibitions will joyfully notice 
that there are hut three pv)rti’aits, two of which are ex- 
cellent and solid spccinu-us of that much abused branch of 
art. No. 285, “ G. A. Beckett, Esq.,” by C. (huzens, and 
the large whole-length of a lady, iu the tliird room (without 
number or name iu the catalogue, hut evidently by this 
painU^r), possess qualities which are sadly wanting iu ordi- 
nary portraiture. Here arc few tigure subjects, and siill 
fewer which do not merit a hearty condemnation. Mr. J. Col- 
linsoii once distjngvished himself for the great care and 
modesty evinced in hi.s works. Those who remcniher his 
“ Charity Boy’s Debut,*’ some years ago, and “ The Writing 
Lesson,” both at the Koyal Academy, will feel as much .sur- 
prise as regret Uiat in his pictures this year (“ The Mineral 
Spijng” at the British Institution, and ” OuvTopsey” here) 
shoulu show such false feeling, weakness, and insincerity. 
What “ Our Topsey’s” qualifications for tho character are, 
beyond an enormous and distended pair of cyc^, aro* points 
which the artist has not expressed. Tlii.s is a kiu<i of art 
which we hoped would ever he confined to the frontispieces 
of music-sheets, certainly never be found ipi a place of i 
honour at a jiubtic exhibition. | 


Mr. h'. Cowde’s “ Bolingbroke’s Entry into London,'* No. 
31, is so egregious an imitation of Mr. HooJl’s system of 
painting (without its beauties), that we cannot forbear 
pointing the picture out ; the disproportion of the parts of 
figures and that w'hich they bear to each oilier is most pal- 
l)able. ^‘Christopher Sly,” No. 299, by 11. Stacy Marks, is 
a Avcll-known subject admirably executed. Mr. Marks is 
evidently improving in power of colouring. The textures of 
tbc drunken tinker’s dress arc extremely w'ell rendered, and 
show some careful painting. In No. 321, “Modern Min- 
strelsy,” Mr. C. Kossetter reiu'csentslwo boys, one of whom is 
I accompaii^'iiig the other’s performance on the banjo with a 
fimtasia on the sUilc-ca.stanct.s. This is a very clever litlle 
picture, exhibiting kwowdedge of hoyisli expression and cha- 
racter. AVe Avi.‘<h we could .sjieak ashiglily ofW. Maw' Egley’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” No. 307, wdio.S(5 wdiimj)ering Ka- 
therine Avoiild not require a IVtrueluo to tame licr. This 
aitist appeav.s to mistake the real nature of the finish which 
he ut tempts to produce. A])parontly his pictures are exe- 
cuted piecemeal, and with much transparent colour; the 
rc.sult is a look as of coloured ivory. Mr, Egley must re- 
incnibcr that liardiicss is no( finish : 1m.s picture is as hard 
as a hilliard-hall. 

^Ir. F. iSinallhcld- has a chaiming w^atcr-colour. No. 170, 
“The Jhviiiiiig IVid,” a girl, wJit) (according to the tradi- 
tion), in paring an apple, iiujnin‘S the initial of her lover's 
name from the convolution.^ wdiiidi the, rind assumes; she 
leans h(‘v la'ud back, smiling yet dniading to look. ,ln execu- 
tion this drawdng is almost equal to W. Hunt’s ; — vcv sel- 
dom see lie.sli, even in oil, so firmly and beautifully coloured, 
or HO .soundly drawn. The artist’.s other picture, No. MO, 
“Fight Avitli the Frost,” representing Luca della llohhia 
drawing tjy candle-light in the cold of a wdnler’s night, docs 
not tell its tale, and is by no m^'ans a trm* representation of 
the efiect intended. Mr. D. I’af more has .some clover and 
oflectivo litlle jiictures which, ultliough seldom rising be- 
yond the rank of .skctcdies, arc brilliant and skilful. His 
“ Interior, Accrington, r^ancashiro,” No. 315, a large room in 
tlic disorder ufuse, w’ith its inluihiianls, is especially plea- 
sant t(» look on. No. 388 also, “The Arrival of the Guests,” 
showing an ancient hull, wlicrcin some visitors are received 
with the most elaborate courtesy by tlu'ir hosts, lias the 
same qualities; the figures in ])Oth*are full of sjiirlt and 
grace. No. .301, “Janet,” from Scott’s Kenilworth, by J. 
Bowles, i.s a picture wliieh, altluuigh badly j)]a(‘ed, im*rits 
considerable praise, as it wodl repicsents the subject, and is 
modestly painted. No. 177, “(hdtiug Wood for the Winter,” 
J. B. Bargc.s.s, shows tlu; yard of a house, wlnq-e a man is 
cutting np timber, Avhich sonwj children drag away piece- 
meal. Mils pietnre lias sound and good painting about it, 
being obvioiusly done from nature ; tlie artist .“^lowing liim- 
self a .skijful manipulator, wdth considerahlo kriowdcdge of 
colour. * 

AVe never saw in any exhibition so many noticeable 
paintings from floivev and still-life subjects as in this. AVo 
may particularise Mr. Fiiilin.son’s three ])Ictiirc.s, — No. 1.51, 
“AVintcr Fruit;” No. 2<i0 “A Kingfisher;” and No. 155, 
“ A Bachelor’s Dessert.” The latter sliow’S some fruit lying 
on a carpeted table, with a well-c(»kmrcd nieershaum and a 
tobacco-jar, Ji^nd is really striking for solid painting, for 
colour, and for truth of imitation. Fruit is too often painted 
to look like ivax, with glo.s.sy .surface ; but let tlie observer 
admire the way iu which the apples in this picture are 
done, w til all tlieir dry rich look of nature. Mr. 'Burcham’s 
two picture.s. Nos. 102 and 177, arc exquisitq. Let us direct 
especial attention to the one he calls “Wiki Boses and Nest.” 

AAi’e seldom sec tw o iiieturcs bj'" tbc same artist whoso 
merits differ so widely as Nos. 132 and 286, by K. S. Lauder, 
“Meg Merrilies and the dying Smuggler,” and “The Death 
of Arthur Duke of Brctngjie.” The first is a subject which 
wc believe the artist lias painted before’ AVitJi all its man- 
nerism of colour and effect, it is a powerful ^nd valuable 
woi’k ; but the latter i.s ill-drawn, coarsely coloured, and 
melodramatic in design. 
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The best feature of the exhibition is the number of good 
Ittndaoapos; First in merit is Mr. J. PoeVa “ Coast Scene, 
Isle of A^ra^ji^ Ko. ^28, exhibiting a rough part of the coast 
of the Scottish island, with a rain-cloud hovering oyer, and 
tlio snn behind castings great sharp shadows from every 
bush and rock and tree. A storm is working up and rough- 
ening the searsurface, ■^hich is slaty in colour from the 
reflections of the great cloud which hangs above. There i.s 
a patch of corn-land half-reaped, and some stunted trees, 
which are scattered about, or gather themselves into little 
sliaws. The freshness and hearty fooling for nature which 
the picture shows are delightful. It has the faylt, however, 
of not being .equally fiiiishetl throughout; some weeds and 
shrubs in the foreground arts exquisitely drawn and coloured, 
while the corn behind is not only careless in execution, but 
violent ill colour; the tree-shadows also, although skilfully^ 
introduced, are irnieh too sluiri)]y defined at their edges. 
When'it is remarked that Mr. Peel cxliil>its no k'ss than ten 
pictures hero, and three others at the British Institution, it 
will need no eoinmeut to cxiilain the causes of tlicse faults. 
The naturalism of No. 128 stands in wholesome contrast 
from its neighbour, No. 141, “The Inn Valley at KufsUinc, 
Tyrol,” I)}” F, L. Bridcll, Avith its hot shadows and gand^' 
colour, carek'ss conventional skj', hazy mid-distance, and 
coarse feeling throughout. No. liio, “ A Salmon Fishoi-y,” 
by Jt. S. Bond, is, in s[iile of its opaeity, powerful and triio. 

In mentioning the pictures by J. S. llavcn at the British 
Institution, we had oeeasiou to remark, the antitluiiieal 
qualities they cxhihiti^d ; his pictures here arc noticeable in 
the samo nianner. No, 240, “ The merry merry Monlb of 
May,” shows a large expanse of open land, traversed by a 
road, and in ihef sky a long promontory of cloud running 
down to the horizon, casting its shadow throiigli the Avhole 
country. AVc sehlom see so profound a knowledge of cloud- 
si ruetnre as this artist .shoAvs ; he .seems to have made it 
his special study. 'I’he picture, however, greatly requires 
colour in the foreground ; that fault, Avith ilio intonso blue 
of the flrmainent, giving it somcAvbat of a raAV appearance. 
No. 408, “ The Mill-stream,” and No. 520, “ A Kentish Cot- 
tage-door,” are notiecahlo examples; thp latter a gfcat a<l- 
vaiice in colour on the artist’s other Avorks this year. More 
than those of any other painter Mr. Bavon’s works remind 
ns of Auton^’^’s earlier productions ; hut hiS pictures are 
dc^ficient in variety and force, and he has a vast deal to learn 
in colijur hcforc ho can even approach that nnastcr. “ The 
Funeral of a Village Maiden,” No. JkiS, is jointly by this 
urtiafc and J^Ir, C. J. Lewis: here the faults of a hasty and 
careless stylo pvcdoiiiinatc. Tho latter’s picture, No. GO, 
“Waiting for tho Wedding Party,” has a certain sketchy 
power and fearlessness about it which tnltcs one’s fancy. It 
has obviously been a study from the porch of a country- 
ehurch; aud tho oflbet of tho lorrdc is clearly and beautifully 
given Avitii pearly-gray puri)les and faint yellows. The 
iiguro of tlie girl, Avho stands within bolding flo Avers to 
^bestrew tlio path with, has been iutrodueed'in order to 
make a subject, Avhieb it doe.s but indiflcrently ; it is 
wretchedly drawn, is coarse, aud vulgarly showy. Tho 
architectural part of the little picture is avcH executed. The 
artist’s other pictures, No. 129, “ A Cottage Interior,” and 
No. 144, “The Sunset lIo.yr,” evince similar faults aud 
merits. 

Mr. J. W. Qakos exhibits throe pictures, — ^No. 251, “A 
Bi’cozo Qu the Kiycr;” No. 2G2, “A Salmon Trap, EA’^ening;” 
q,nd No. 304, “A Mountain Path.” , The second is a worthy 
con^panion to his admirable .pointing jn tho British Institu- 
tion (“ Caerh'dii, Low-wetter*). In the present work we 
have a calm evening Avith all things at rest. The expanse 
t)f the river spreads out above the weir reflecting tho sky, 
while the mists crpep vq), and lie like level clouds hovering 
above the holloAVi of the hiUs behind. Against the warraly- 
tinted atmosphere a rocky Ml-top “ stands up and takes” 
the sun, AH Mr. Oakes’s picthreS aro remarkable as show- 
mg ^us love of nature and his carb in e:j^ocution ; but none 
more so, avo think, than No. 251, whore a mountain-stream 


comes rushing over broken rocks, and tho birches and Avil- 
lows on its banks arc bonding before a keen strong breeze. 
The mossy boulders are represented in the utmost fidelity, 
Avith all their weather-stains and lichens, and the brook 
foaming over them white and plumy. No. 304 is also very 
beautiful, and its minute vegetation given Avith great care. 

Mr. G. Pettitt’s picture, “ A Mountain Mirror,” No. 70, 
shoAVS a tarn iinbc^dded in mountains, Avhose utterly barren 
sides arc perfectly rcflccled on its surface. This is 'an ad- 
mirable landscape. Tho Avhole scene is overhung with slaty 
clouds, through which fitful streams of light strike the 
rongli hill-sides, Avhosc peaks n'peat one another until lost in 
the tlistaiiec, Avhere avc catch a glinijise. of more level coun- 
try. I’he detritus from tho inounlains, Avhieh centuries of 
storm have cast down, stands hea])e(l against their sides 
and eiicroaeliing on the lake. A more desolate effect it 
Avonld bo diOieult to find. Nos. 51, 09, 200, and 303, by 
F.W.IJulmc, are examjdes of a kind of cultivated sketching 
much in vogue amongst minor English landscape-painters. 
Of this artist’s four works, Ave prefer tlie first-named; but 
hero tlie observer Avlll notice how the trees arc extmuted, by 
a series of dots, or rather touches, Avithout the slightest ro- 
f(‘renee to the variid-y of nature ; this is A^ery pal]iahlc Avhere 
the tiy.e-tops come against the skj". '^fhcrc is enough of an 
agrccahle. and pretty oharacter in sindi works to render 
them popular ; but Ave must ask if this is art, or if veal affee- 
tioii for nature is thus sliown. Mr. J. Dearie exhibits three 
paiutitgs, Nos. 37, 250, and 414, of Avhich the latter pleases 
tis most, not only heeaiise it ajipears lo bo more carefully 
executed than his recent Avorks, hut as .shoAving that he has 
found a new phase of nature to paint from. “ A Sketch in 
Stoke Park, fBuldford,” by A. bVaser, No. 417, stidkcs us as 
possessing valuable qualities, the result of earo and judgment. 

“An Autumnal Afternoon,” by J. ’fhorp, No. 28, shows a 
rich cifcct, Avitii quiet Avater sprijad out in front, and warm 
vi^flcction.s. This is well studied from nature, and, although 
rather sketchy and crude in (‘olour, i.s promising. No. 84, 
“ On the Bother, near Bye,” also by this artist, .shows his 
taste for the same peculiar a.spect of nature. This picture 
ivpre.sents the still emhouchure of a river, Avith ships at 
anchor, the reflcction.s from their inast.s and rigging shaken 
as the w.ater creeps past Avith slight undulations. On the 
h.'inks is a town Aviih hills behind, and the calm reflection 
thereof in the Avater ; through tjiis a boat advances wilh 
ini'.asured oar-hcat, Avhoso spreading Avakc breaks up the 
surface into light. The groat fault of this picture is the un- 
natural and sul])hury colour of tho sky. 

\Vc recommend to the visitor’s notice, as thoughtful 
AAmrks in their various subj(‘et.s, No. 94, “Interior of St. 
John’s Hull, Norwich,” by S. D. Swarbrcck ; “A View in 
Surrey,” J)y G. Crockford, No. 152; and “An old Farm- 
house,” by A. Fraser, No. 242. In concluding, avo feel called 
upon to observe the manner in Avhich the catalogue of tho 
exhibition is prepared. It is the most complete specimen 
of careless ami negligent eoinpilatiou avc over met Avith. 

L. L. 


ILitionai IJlnigii/nvc. 


[The E(U torn of tlio. Nation An MAOAzr.VK ennnot rotiirn tiiiavailablo 
Papers, except in cases where it may scorn dc.sii’al)lo to couimuuicirte 
with the writers.] 


When King Cheops built the great pyramid ofGhizeli, and 
prepared its granite chamber for his imperial mummy’s grim 
but aromatic rest, bo supposed, perhaps, that an original 
thought had gone out of him, as new to earth as tho shadow 
on the Egyptian sand which Avould move henceforAvard daily 
round his se})ulchre. But nature had been botbrehand with 
him. On tho same spot, and far beyond it ; over regions not 
so much as dreamt of by any soul in the whole lino of 
Pharaohs; before King Chepps or any human king could 
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have lived a moment on tiie half-chaotic world, empires 
vaster than hU own 'had risen and fallen, and not their 
raonarchs only,, but their entire races had , been embalmed 
in elements beside yhich the spices of the East are power- 
less, a^d in pyramids .whoso mere foundations are 
greater thah all the works of man. 

1!^Se pyramids are the mountains of the earth; those 
racer were ’* it! first inhabitants. There they rest in the 
sleep of ages ; in marble chambers, on sandstohti 4)cds, in 
cofHiis of Sate and clay. There is little to be got oubiof the 
dry hus|t of an Egyptian king. A few drops for the well of 
truth; a few torn pages for tlm book of histor 3 ' ; a few grave 
thoughts about the grandeur and the vanity of man; a 
standing exercise for the subtle powers of research, and a 
passing wonder, which is at times^lie seed of wisdom; — ^these 
things we may find in tlio painted coffins and tlic perfumed 
dust ; „and they arc perhaps enough to countenance the 
charitable thought that those royal races and their labours 
were not quite utterly in vain. But it is not with such 
scant and doubtful gratitude that we turn to nature’s pyra- 
mids, and search the coffins where her dead are laid. They 
give us truth in a new fountain; history in magnificent and 
perfect volumes ; exercise the fullest and the Ijcalthicst ; a 
world-wide astonishment, and out of it a nobler wisdom. 
They do not end even here. A modern Turk may find*build- 
ing-raaterials for his ill-shaped dwelling by the Nile, among 
the broken slabs falling from the tombs of the Pharaohs ; 
but the whole earth lives, the forests strike their roots and 
the grass grows, by virtue of that beneficent decay which 
has brought down from the mountain-sides the fertilising 
dust enihalmed within them whep plants and fishes, birds 
and reptiles, were buried there out of an elder world. 

The harmonies of creation arc as infinite as its variety. 
The innumerable parts are cast in the same great mould. 
This world of matter stands before a looking-glass, and its 
reflection is the world of mind ; not an atom of the same 
substance, but a counterpart of every lino tand feature. If 
kings hoive built pyramids of stone to hand down little more 
than the knowledge of their own insignificance, vain-glorious 
souls have paraded their pompous thoughts to as little pur- 
pose and with as poor a meed of immortality. If nature, 
more divine than kings, has preserved the material relics of 
former life in rocks, npheaved them in mountains, and left 
them to refresh the earth by perpetual disintegration, so ' 
also ideas have been fossilised in equal safety and abundance, 
and human genius in its grandest ages has raised them high 
above the common intellectual plain, to crumble down on it 
year by year, as the rich soil of Egypt has crumbled from 
the hills. 

So far as art is concerned, we are not living just now in 
one of these mountainous ages of the mind. The volcanos 
arc burnt out, or they throw up lava and not alps. The 
mental heights to which we lift our eyes were mostly up- 
heaved some centuries ago, and there is no immediate 
shaking of the ^’ound as if another Chimborazo or Mount 
Meru were within an inch of the surface. We look on all 
sides for positive greatness, but it is not found. Many hands 
are pointing, lo here and lo there ; hut point as they please, 
the great peaks do not rise. Yet the times are full of beauty 
and full of promise. Wo are rolling in mental wealth, and 
were never further from the monotonous dead-level of intel- 
lectual barrenness. What is the secret of the age ? It is 
n(Jt poverty ; it is not granfteur. It has quite another cha- 
racteristic. Its work has been to pull down pyramids, not 
^ to build them ; to disintegrate mountains, not to give them 
birth. The rocks crumble towards us ; they do not heave 
ahpve us. It is an age of fragnionts. 

Three or four centuries ago the world rang with the 
noise of great discoveries. Columbus was in America; 
Cortez in Mexico ; PizaiTo in Peru. New trees, new ani- 
mals, now races, were coming to light every year ; and the 
same era gave us our Elizabethan chain of mental moun- 
tains, with Shakspere in the midst. We discover no new , 
continents now. The kingdoms of vegetable and animal j 


life have boon explored from side to side, and nothing more 
is to be expected from them that is likdy to astoxiiah us 
‘ very much. We find instead distinctions xiffhy wod small 
in species and varieties ; and wo stumble on CaUfomian or 
Australian gold-fields, whej?0 infii^e wealth lies scattered 
and fragmentary, like the mental nches of the time. There 
is such harmonious fitness in the ordering of all things, that 
one might almost predict the intellectual character of the 
age from that of its external Mpects. 

Go into any modern picture-gallery, and be struck at 
once by two remarkable facts. The executive power ex- 
hibited is wonderful, to all appearance unlimited ; but it is 
all spent on subjects intrinsically small. There is ability 
to paint any thing, but there is nothing that was very much 
worth the painting. We have clouds that fioat, skies that 
dazzle, streams that ripple and flow ; flowers that might bo 
smelt, flesh that quivers, faces that are alive ; but we have 
thorn as fragments only, not as any glorious whole. The 
clouds hide nothing awful ; the sky shines on nothing 
heavenly ; the streams are not sacred ones ; the 'flowers are 
like Peter Bell’s primroses ; the flesh is not . the flesh of 
heroes, and the faces belong to men and women who had 
no particular occasion to be copied. Put a great idea before 
these brushes and these fingers, and a great'picture must he 
the result ; but great ideas do not sit now-a-da^’^s, even to 
the most ambitious ; and so our walls are hung with large 
sheets of canvas, hut little pictures nevertheless. 

Turn from pajnting to poetry, and the case is not very 
much altered. The beauties of modern poems are exquisite ; 
of their kind unrivalled. There is a delicacy of touch, a 
refinement of perception, a purity of thought, unknown to 
any other era. Yet the poems are only fragments. There 
is the stone and the cedar, the brass and the gold; but we 
miss the architecture. The work of perfected greatness has 
3 ^ct to come. 

So with our sculptors also. Thqy carve superbly ; but 
wliat do they carve? Busts of country-gentlemen, monu- 
mental stereotypes, or the worn-out gods of paganism. At 
tim(!S, indeed, they give themselves up to fancy ; but it is 
dangeitms ground. A great hall in Liverpool is to be sur- 
roinidcd witli gas-lamps ; a dozen river-gods rise up to hold 
them ; they throw themselves into muscular attitudes, and 
strain their stony sinews to the uttermost under a weight 
just heavy enough to tire their little fingers. A new bank- 
ing-house in a close street in Bristol is to be elaborately 
adorned. It is forthwith covered from roof to basement with 
sculpture as exquisite in workmanship as it is grotesque in 
taste ; a medley of birds, beasts, fruits, and other matters, 
quite enough to make an Englishman stare in admiration, 
and to send an oldT Athenian into fits of laughter. 

Where is this to end? In the physical world the eras 
of grand events seem over. The earth has built her pyra- 
mids ; we look for no new peaks among the eternal snows. 
The mountains stand about us, sublime, but old, and with 
no prospect of any younger rivals ; and broken fragment!^ 
rolling down from them as years go on, are the only novel- 
ties wo are very likely to discover hereafter. Is it even so 
with the world of art ? Have we already seen the Andes 
and Himalayas of human imagination ? Is the fragmentary 
character of our age the symptom of a completed cycle and 
the sign of a latter day ; and must we henceforth be content, 
instead of working for the future, to live only on the fossil 
treasures of the past? The question would bo altogether a 
melancholy one, if it were ijpt for two considerations. The 
first is, that the resources 'oi^iibiiaation are boundless, its pos- 
sibilities infinite, and the past, after all, no more a key to 
the future than the seed is an outline of the flower. The 
second is, that whatever limit there may be to the phases of 
the world we are born in, ou;;, souls themselves belong to 
another order of things, move k grander cycle, and may 
rise hereafter to a height of tHcmght and a vision of beauty 
as far above the culminating points of mundane genius as 
these transcend the lowest form of life that lies petrified in 
our paving-stones. .. 



THi: HAl'J'i' AGK. JiY A. LlJDOVlCl. (l-liOM THE CllYSTAL rALAC'E.) 


LORD ElttJSTOUN.— A LOVE>STORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “TIIK HEAD OF THE FAMILY,” “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


Lord Erlibtoun spent a whole week at Lythwaito Hall. 
Why he did so, or if he found any pleasure in it, wo really 
could not tell. Ho deported himself agreeably to all ; went 
meekly with my mother to various solemn dinner-parties ; 
took his due share in our own company-keeping in his hon- 
our ; at other times he shot or fished with Charles, — Alger- 
non and Russell having vanished, — nay, oven walked and 
talked amiably with mo. With Jean, who had little leisure, 
and perhaps^ less inclination to spend it in doing nothing, 
his association was chiefly confined to, “ Good morning. 
Miss Jane” (having discovered that her name was not Browne, 
but being too courteous or too idle to find out what it was), 
and a brief, equally civil, and indifferent, “Good moriiiner. 
Lord Erlistoun.” 

He did not^ seem to take any interest in one of us more 
than another, if, indeed, it was his habit to feel interest in 
any thing. The only occasioi^ gleam visible in those soft, 
large, lazy ey|s |»raff onc]^ ^^nt^ice over the post-bag, on 
getting an accidental lettei^ri-two : “ My mother’s letters,” 
as,— once when my mother, in her homely way, ventured 
the shadow of a jest, — he replied, with such overwhelming 
bland dignity, that the dear old lady was quenched for ever- 
more. 

observed, it xps a g^od sign in him to like 
—if he did always like, 6f which wo were not sure, but at 
any rate to be interested in— his mother’s letters. 


knew — from “Burke” of course — who his mother 
was ; a member of a noble, indeed, a truly noble family ; also 
from that most useful book, and from various things he him- 
self let fall, that she had maiuiged a somewhat dilapidated 
property through his long minority faithfully and well. 
Tlujro were some sisters ; but he was the only son. • 

“ I think,” Jean observed, one night, when as usual, after 
ho had gone to bed, the rest of us were sitting in committee 
upon him, making that domestic dissection, which, as I said 
before, families and friends wiU make, — and the only thing 
to mind, therefore, is to take care that it is made in good 
humour, justice, and charity, — ‘f I think much ought to he 
forgiven an only son.” 

The next morning, during the garden-walk, which by 
mutual consent had become a habit with my cousin and 
mo, — ^wo being always the earliest risers in the household, — 
the subject was again recurred to. 

“Jean,” I said, “if hoatays over another week, — and I 
think he will, for I heard him promise the Bishop to come 
to that child’s party given for Lady Emily Gage, — ^you really 
will have to take your turn in amusing him. Ho hangs 
heavy on my mother’s hands sometimes.” 

“ Your poor dear mother !” half-amused, yet with a 
vexed air, at things no doubt which vexed me likewise occa- 
sionally ; but they wore inevitable, and it was useless to 
notice them. “ Mark,” she added seriously, “ if a young man 
of four-and-twenty, liandsome, well-educated, and by no 
means stupid ; having been Lord Erlistoun from his school- 
days ; having travelled a good deal, seen court-life, common 
life, — who knows what life ? — at home and abroad ; his own 
master, possessing a good fortune, together with a mother 
and sisters, whom he seemS not to dislike, — ^thongih to love 
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them, Mid own it, might be a display of feeling quite impos- 

to WW into 

W 1* ^ w. 

xw wA wwttA w wwim. ««A ftjit so 

strop^, 


"I[l'!!f' Ww » l)»e swfjle right apd wrijp^ pf tljq qppj- 
tion, 9f. ^ 9, iU^istratiou.” 

Ym c;^tp^‘oncuUy. X^ii 

obsevve^ % SJW 

4 panwot H VC in the s.unc houseV^th peiOj)?^, 

aiid IbrMiiug some judgment upow 
you disUko hi^h his ipai^pvy,— jijs big^lix^d 
mam>C!r, 1 w^]i V” 

“ On the paiityary, I like it j it ia the c-^ternaj sign of 
those qualities whioh a few have, and twice as many hnitato. 

His case may be eithev the one pr the other 1 don’t knpw 

yet. If wo only could hveaktWs ^no outside entimel ai\((gct ; 
at the real suhstsance undernoafltt supposing there is any.‘” ' | 
“ Ho you thin^c thovc is ? ■' I 

“ I am no^ auvo. ifavk) you understand me ? I pke 
refinement ; t IpiYq it, in cvetfy thing and every body. It 
is really el^^^mlng to me sometlnies to hear Lord KrlistounV 
bw-toned voioQ» «tud soe his quiet way of doing little qvili- 
tjes, lit^l^ i^indpoascs— ospueially to women. \ give Inm i 
credit % every i}^iug ho is ; and would not wish to see him i 
loss, k(ut wroj J would li^ to make a man of him.” 

t ^Md; for she was too mneU in earnest to no- 
tice, nit tV 9^W of the espalier, footsteps, also the loi) 
of ^ j^^tietpan’s hat ’Tis hhhsolf ^ 1 think he heard you.” 

1^4 think ho did.” Jean set hov lips together, and held 
hoc head ereut. Ifevcrtholess sho coloured, as was not un- 
natural \ still more deeply, u'hen ^t the path’s end Lord Kr- 
listppn nrpsspa in front of m, t^uuld he pass on V Iso ; he 
turned ^nd huwed. 

duo day. Vuu m'o walking early, liliss Jane,” with 
a ^t^ii^dy thougli ho too seemed to have had those 

hut ^meeks” which arc said to trouble people who are 
ta|hud df Igihind their backs, “ I have been stoehug your 
lilies of tlio valley ; ma}^ I restore some ?” 

Leisurely keeping a few, and presenting her with the 
rest, with a matter-of-course air, us if it were a mere “devoir,” 
a duty owed to her sex, he lifted liis hat again, and .saun- 
tered on. 

“Jean, I am sure ho hoard.” 

“1 hope he did; it was the truth, and perhaps lie does 
not often hear the truth ; it may do him good.” 

That notion of “ doing good” to a jiersoii which women 
have— 4he best and sincercst women often most, dangerously. 
“Ah, Jean,” I thought to myself, “ take care !” But facing 
those eyes, bent forward meditatively a.s she walked, — those 
eyes, neither downcast nor passionate, neither a child’s nor 
girl’s, but a woman’s, with a woman’s steady Iieurt, — I felt 
ashamed to say of what I wished her to “ take care.” 

I was absent in Liverpool all day ; but with hard travel- 
ling, managed to return at night. Wc had a family-party,— 
a party of poor relations, — postponed a little, waiting onr 
guest’s ‘possible departure, till at last my father decided on 
its being postponed no longer. By “ i)oor,” 1 mean not in- 
digent, but less wealthy and in a less honourable position 
than ourselves ; kindred whom in climbing up the lad«ler 
my father had 2>assed one by one, and now stCK)d towards 
them in the envied, yet perhaps unenviable position of “ the 
great man of the family.” 

An odd heterogeneous gathering it was, as wo were 
aware it would be. Under present eireuinstances, my 
irother had been seriously alarmed at the idea of it • — 
“ Mercy on us ! what shall wo do with Lord Erlistouu ? 
What will Lord Erlistoun think of so-and-so?” and my 
father had invariably answered her with that dogged iron 
twist of the mouth which had helj^cd him up to the top of 
the tree, and that morry twinkle of the little bright eyes 
which bad kepi sc^o enjoyment for him when he got .there. 

“ MoUy,”-^i<c Still called.her Molly sometimes in private, 
•**“ 1 — don’t-care.” 


e>W ^v^ro uuq^ 


So the good people came. I found them all in the draw- 
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coat-tiftls,, i|9t % whft’ tW heftey or [w tliemspiYea for 

sticking to 0ip opHliPT ft 

nor ati Yet, |et hlft to 

these : ftiy rather always ' 

It was gt>ot| to m h’m m\y aoJ thpp, pp h*ko 

this, fill his house with hmiOftt whft ^19 apent 

weeks after in camwonthlg h|iiwip\|% pu CStab- 

lislnnont of “cousin iWr to Wfttch WfH, pveii my 
mothci’, gi\'idually warm up into, oW acquainfftpceshipa and 
old recollections, till at hst the very toue'^ piftP^prs of 
.earlier days would revive, and we \vpp|4 hpUY thotft 
talking as broad l.aucasbiic as any body 

They did talk vcjry broad these “ CQUhtTy*99Pftl*^ft ®L 

so it seemed to mo to-night. 1 was accusfWl®^ t® it pretty 
well in the way of bpsiness, and with men — hut women ! 
And then they dressed .so showily, so tasttdesyly ; tho-so 
Uvcrpool ladies seemed so horribly afraid of being thought 
any thing less than “ ladies,” and so convinced that the only 
travelling patent of ladyhood consisted of clothes* They 
paid gi'oat court to my mother; thm'ow'as (ilways an admir- 
ing group of listening gazers round her ruddy velvet gowui ; 
and she was pleasurably and amiably conscious of it too, 
dear soul! though perhaps just a thought loo patronising. 
But with all her pleasantness, and the pains she took to 
amuse them, they seemed at first to have ignored altogether, 
and t|U'‘ii to stand a little in awe of, my cousin Jean. 

Must a man bo blind with poring over a lifetime of 
lodgers? or deaf from hem'ing the inecssapt rustle of notes 
and chink of s()vercigns? I was neither. 

Let me give all credit to those ^^?orthy poojdo, my kin- 
dred; many of them good wives, good mothers, good daugh- 
tr;rs, lively and pleasant in tlicir own lioines, though a little 
awkward and ill at ease, mor(‘ so than we were ourselvc's, 
in ours. But when Jean crossed the rqom in her soft, rich, 
black dress; wljcn .Jean’s ](»w tones struggled llirough that 
■awful Babel of loud voii’cs, 0, what a (lifTereaice it was ! 
And yet she came of tluun too ; her mother was a Brown. 
But nature itself had made lier wdiat she was ; a creature 
distinct from these, and, us it seemed to me, from all other 
women in the world. 

Sonic one else saw it besides myself; other eyes traced 
lier with slow observation across the room and back again. 
Onec or twice wlicn she w'as talking, J saw Lord Erlistouu 
quit the books of prints in which lie had taken refuge and 
listen. 

Doubtlc.ss hi.s lordsliip had spent a very dull day. My 
father, shrewd and wise, — neither wishing to show off his 
titled acquaintanee, nor thinking himsclfjustificd in mixing 
up heterogeneous classes against their will,^had desired 
that his giicst should he left entirely free to find his own 
level, and join in the society about liim as much or as little 
as he chose. Perhajis for Ihcir comfort, if not their sagacit)', 
some of our good relations did not even know that the young 
man who sat so quietly aloof, and talked so little, was 
Nugent Baron Erlistoun. 

“ v'isk him to play chess W’ith you,” said Jean, passing 
mo, towards the j)iano, whof® Some of Ih# old folk had 
begged for one of her old-fashioned songs. 

I had intended asking him ; so wo soon sat down face to 
face to our mimic battle. 

Let me do him justioc, as I tried to do that evening. A 
finer face I have never seen ; not a mean line in it. Some- 
thing eclectic even in his way ©{handling the chessmen; 
balancing over a poor pawn, in douhtfhl choice, those white 
expanded fingers, laden with a ring that valued — I know 
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in a bqsinoss capacity tbo value of Nay, his 

every action, down to his \vay of lounging baph cm 
criulson-velvot chairs, had a frc<^dom ana repose—^ addi- 
tion to that last grace, entire, unconsciousness-— at ,dncc ad- 
mirable ahd enviable. 

Lot mo do myself justice dow. I did not envy him. 
Pliysically, I might have done, a little : thpro arc times 
when most men feel keenly nature’s niggardliness; but, 
spiritually, never. In any great moral battle, — as in this 
sham one we ivcro fighting, somewhat unequally, as T soon 
Bjiw, — had ail internal conviction which would be the vic- 
tor,* wdiich would liol(^ put toughest, strongest, and longest,— 
Jjord Erlistouii or I. 

lie lost, as T expected; but replaced the men, seeming to 
make no account of losing. 

* “Do yOu like the game, Lord Krli.sfcoun? To enjoy cho.s.s, 
requires a certain hard, mathematical, calculating quality 
of brain.” • 

“Which I have not? Very probably. Ncvci’theless it 
amuses pour jxmer le temps. Your move, 1 hclievo?” 

lie leaned back, and we began anoth(;r game, keeping up 
the chess-players’ solemn silence, nor distracted therefrom 
even by Joan’s singing. 

»Slie rarely sang in public at Lythwaitc. Kither slio dis- 
liked it, or hf'i- taste in music was loo “ old-hishioned” for 
onv elegant IViend.s. Now it struck home. People’s songs 
they w'cre, wdth the ])eoplc’s life in tlieni ; passionate or 
tender, niorry or sad, hut always fresh warm-bloodi'd life. 
One felt rather sorry for those too re lined to understand 
them. 

“ You like music, Lord Eilistoun V” 

“ Ves. You should hav(i heard JCrunni last "winter at 
La iScala. It was very Hue.” 

“My taste in music is low. I had rath<'rhcar an English 
or Scotch l)all:id (ban a <lo/.eii o]»ei‘as.” 

“ Chacun a son rjout^'^ said Lord Erlistoun smiling. 

Jean burst out again, like a mavis from a tre(;-top, -with 
another of tlu)se ditties made for all time — sueli as “ flun- 
tiiigtower,” “ Pobin Adair,” m* “ the Ponnie House o’Airly.” 
Tt) s(‘.e her, to hoar her, with h(‘r lieart both in voice and 
eyes -her true womanly heart — tried nr*. 1 could not play 
chess for it. Lord Erlistoun apparently could, for ho woli. 
Just as Ave were rising, Joan looked aero.s.s at me, merrily 
and rnlseliievously,-— 1 know she did it out of pure mischief, 
— ajid began afresh — 

“ H) bilHo, hillio, honnie hillio, 

Will ye gao to the woods with mo? 

We’ll cti’ our horse hamo inastorloss, 

And gar them trow slain mou are wc.’ 

H) no, 0 no, says Karlistoim.’ ” 

Lord Erlistoun looked up quickly ; .h^in Aveait on — 

** ^0 no, 0 no,’ says Earlistoun, • 

* For that’s thing that maunna bo ; 

For I am sworn to Both well Hill, 

Where I maun either gao or doe.’ ” 

The ballad continued, verso after verso, in a Avild plaintive 
tuno, about this young laird’s rising “i’ the morn,” Jiis 

** Farewell father, and fai-owoll, mother. 

And faro ye avoII, my sistors three ; 

And faro yo well, my Earlistoun, 

For thoo again I’ll never see.” 

And KO.on, ending, I think, with, 

** Alang the brae, boyont the brig, 

0 mony there lie cauld and still ; 

And lang we’ll mourn, and sair woMl rue 
TU« bhudy battlei^d’ Bothwell Hill.” 

The last line fell in a faint echo, as if the singer herself Avas 
touched by tHe sweet old song. Loi’d Erlistoun rose. 

“ That ballad— I never heard it before ; may I look at 
it 

You cannot, unluckily ; I sing it from memory.” 

♦‘Will you sing it again?” *. » 

“ Some time, but not to-night, I think.” 

I Was Lord Erlistoun so* surprised by being refused any 



thing by anybody that be did not ask again? Nevertheless 

still stood by the piano talking to her, 

’ \ «<Thc Vhiidy battle u’ Bothwell Hill.’ There Avas hard 
fighting in the days of our forefiitlicrs. We live an easier 
life now.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

*‘I mean — let me help you Avilh that nui.su.’-stand, — I ' 
mean, there is a difi'enuico betAveyn the men of to-day and 
the hero of yonr ballad : Ale.vaiuler Gordon, of Earlistoun, I 
think you said ?” . 

“ Certainly a difTcrcncc.” 

Lord Erlistoun Avas silent. 

JVweiitly he made anutlier attempt at conversation. 

“] rather fancy I have a h'gitinuite right in that pretty 
ballad of yours. Our family is deseeiided collaterally from 
those s.'iinc Gordons of Earlisfoiui.” 

Jcuin’s attention ayjis caught. “Ah, indc(;d? Earlistoun 
near Dairy, a tall gray castle, among trees, in the bottom of 
a Avi(b', valley surrounded by low pastoral bilks?” 

“You seem to knoAV the place Ixdter than 1 do myself. 
In truth, save the fact that the iirst Lord Erlistoun chose 
to lake his title from the old castle, I know very little of 
those remote Scotti.sh ancestors of mine. I have been so 
much aln'oad ; have become so thoroughly a co.smopolile.” 

‘^1 perceive that.” * 

“ Do you ?” a.s if he Avished to discover whcilier the per- 
ception Avas favourable or unfavourable. “ You are interested, 

I see, in those days of gf)ne-hy romance. Yet 1 thought you 
rather eoiilcmncd old families?” 

Y^c.s, he had certainly overheard us this morning— Jean 
felt lie had. Her colour rose painfully; but she Avas neither 
ashamed nbr confused. 

“ 1 Avould he sorry to contemn any thing for being old ; 
or, oil the other hand, to value any thing merely hccaiiso 
it Avas old.” 

“ Y’ou believe, then, there is some little truth in the doc« 
trino of race ?” 

Ho said it, uotAvithoul pride, Imt ajirule too accustomed 
to its possessions to heed cither condenniation or justifica- 
tion. Jean answered with something of the same feeling, 
though draAvn from a dilTerent source. 

“Thus far T do believe, that, seeing Iioav fast races de- 
cline, and families dwindle ami die out, when a family has 
maintained itself notabjo above others for centuries, tho 
ehaiuM^s are that its memhers must have sullieieut good 
qiialities, and tho Avliole race enough vitality, to keep it 
Avorthy of note.” 

“ If so, can it he a mean thing to respect one’s progc- 
iiitors?” 

“ r never said that, Lord Erlistoun. Any one who CAT.r 
lionounal a dear fatlujr can understand something of the 
delight of honouring distant forefathers — Avhen they were 
deserving of honour. But,” — and her great bright eyes 
flashed light and life enough tp kiiullc a Avliole race, — “I 
think it far, far beneath the honour of a living nuin to go 
trading all his days upon a heap of dead men’s dust.” 

Berhaps never in all his days, among his English pccr- 
e.sses, his Kussiau princesses, his Baris Infronnes^-AnnX Lord 
Erlistoun seen a Avoinan Avho spoke her mind out, with 
all her sincerity, in this Avay. Evidtuitly simjdy because 
it was her mind, Avitliout* any referenee to, or thought of, 
her interlocutors. Hci looked certainly a good deal surprised. 
AVith some cuviosity, if not admiration, his eyes rested on 
the dark glowing face ; then he stooped to help her arrange 
her music. 

“‘DoAVghis,’” reading the lettering on a volume; “ ‘Jean 
Dowglas.’ I hog your pardon ; is tliat 

“ My name ? Yes ; my father Avas Scotch. My mother’s • 
name was BroAvn.” 

Ay, Jean, lift your head ; speak up proudly of that poor 
I young mother, Avho had no “gentle” blood, yet who left 
Rome of the hold plebeian energy of us BroAvne^ W you, to 
to help you after she died. , 

“ l)owgla.s,” repeated Lord Erlistoun. “ Spelt, I soe, 
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with the to, as a very old branch of the Douglases still per- 
sists in spelling it ?** 

Tliis was meant as a question apparently ; but whether 
she belonged to that “ very old branch” or not, Jean did not 
vouchsafe to say. 

Jean, too. Have I not always heard you called Jane?” 

• **My father called mo Jean. Thank you. Do not 
trouble yourself any more with that music, pray.” 

She moved away, and busied herself for the rest of the 
evening in entertaining tho poor relations. I did not see 
her speak again to Lord Erlistoun. Hu sat in his arm-chair, 
occupied with his book of prints, till at length, finding some 
person worth talking to, — as doutlcss every one present was, 
if only one would discover the right key to unlock their 
hearts and lives, — ho began talking with a good will. 

When wo all separated for tho night, I noticed that he 
held out his hand, which J can had never touched before, in 
a manner that made it impossible for her to refuse it. 

” Good night. Miss Dowglas.” 

“ Good night, Lord Erlistoun.” 

m. 

I WENT to Liverpool next day; but my mother made me 
promise to return every Saturday, remaining until the Mon- 
day. I did not look well, she said, and she thought it was 
a curative measure ; but I myself was not so sure of that. 

A week in the office, with odd evenings spent in walking 
swiftly up and down the busy Liverpool streets, or taking a 
twopenny breeze on the river, to sec tho sun setting behind 
tho Groat Orrnc’s Head, and colouring into*4jeauty the 
long sandy line of the Mersey shore ; — w'hile all the time I 
know it was lighting up wavy grass meadows, May hedges, 
and merry rookeries far away, in those lovely spring even- 
ings, which I never knew so lovely any where as at Lyth- 
waito Hall. 

A clerk in our house, speaking of my father’s new place 
one day, said he knew it well when he was a boy. Ho once 
spent a whole May month there with a cousin of his, who 
was dead now. He told me how they used to agree to rise 
I early and stroll about the garden before any one else was 
up ; go fishing in the trout-stream, and rook-sliooting in the 
shrubberies— only she did not like that much; how they 
generally went to church the field way, where he helped her 
over the stiles ; and how he had still the clearest recollec- 
tion of her face as she sat opposite to him listening to the 
sermon. She was dead now, and buried — had been for 
years. He thought he should like to get a holiday, and go 
to that village-church again some Sunday. | 

0, Jean, my cousin Jean, if you and I had been girl and 
hoy together, years and years before now ; if we could be 
boy and girl still, and go hand-in-hand through the gcirdens 
and over the meadows of beautiful Ly thwaite Hall I 

When a man lives an exceedingly practical and busy, 
life, when of necessity tho one spot — of romance, will you 
call it ? — in his character must be reduced to a very small 
space of time and thought daily, close pressed down, — ^locked 
down, as it were, — it is astonishing what vitality it preserves, 
and how, in tho brief moment or two when he allows it 
liberty, it can rule and sway his whole being. 

I seemed to have lived a year in the short railway- 
transit between Liverpool and Lythwaite Hall. 

My mother was unfeignedly glad to see me. She had 
been worried about a good many things, she said, but that 
was nothing now. Poor body, she was always worried, i 
“Gould Jean not help you?” I asked. 

O no ; she did not like to say any thing to the poor dear 
girl. 

• “ Mother, is any thing the matter ?” 

But that minute, through the dusk of the garden, I heard 
Jean’s laugh, and saw two figures moving slowly up and 
down her ftivourite walk — our favourite walk. 

“ Don’t go to them, Mark ; please don’t. It isn’t Charlie; 

I ^it’s Lord Erlistoun.” 

“ Not yet gone ?” 


** No ; nor seems inclined to go. And I can’t help think- 
ing, though I wouldn’t mention it to her or any body for 
the world, that this visit of his may turn out a very good 
thing for our dear Jane.” 

“ A very good thing 1” When women say that, they 
mean marriage, supposed to be the best possible thing for 
any woman. My mother — the worthiest creature alive, and 
not a bit of a match-maker — she also undoubtedly meant 
mandage. 

Ijord Erlistoun wanting to marry Jean Dowglas 1 plain 
Joan Dowglas, whoso mother was a Brown. Things must 
have gone very far indeed for even my mother to take into 
her innocent head such a “ very good thing.” 

It must bo understood here, that the matter struck me — 
who perhaps knew her better than my mother did, or any of 
us — solely in the light of Lord Erlistoun’s wanting to marry 
Jean ; a very different thing from her consenting to marry* 
him. 

“ But if it does come to that,” said my mother, after 
listening to all my excellent good rcasous to the contrary, 
and then repeating her own, “what will your father say? and 
what will his mother say about our having had him here — 
to entrap him, perhaps? and what will all the world say” — 
a little pleasure lurking in her lament; — “ our poor cousin 
Jane to bo made Lady Erlistoun?” 

“Hush, mother!” for nearer came that little laugh. 
They two were in full and lively argument about something; 
they noticed nobody till we were close upon them, and then 
Jean turned with a start of surprise. 

“ 0, Mark, 1 am so pleased !” with an unfeigned plea- 
sure. 

I Lord Erlistoun likewise, with extended hand and an air 
I of real friendship, was “ exceedingly glad” to sec mo. 

Wo all joined company, and paced up and down the 
garden till nearly starlight. Jean linked her ann in mine ; 
and turning to Lord Erlistoun, went on with the argument, 

I don’t remember what it was about ; in fact, I did not hear 
mucli of it. I only recollect noticing tho perfect frankness 
and freedom of her tone, mingled with a certain decision 
and independence which usually marks the intercourse be- 
tween a woman and a man younger than herself, and pos- 
sibly younger still in character. 

Twenty -four and twenty-seven. Comparatively, a woman 
and a boy. Often a boy worships a woman — sometimes 
permanently, always devotedly, for as long as tho passion 
lasts ; but it is rarely that a woman’s love goes backward in 
tho dial of life, to expend itself in all its depth and power, — 
as a true woman alone can and ought to love, — upon a boy. 

When starlight was exchanged for candle-light, and I 
had full opportunity of noticing them both, I saw nothing 
in any way to controvert this opinion ; not even when 
coming back into the drawing-room after all the rest wore 
gone. Jean found me still sitting over tho fire, and stopped 
to talk a minute or two upon tho nearest and most natural 
topic — ^Lord Erlistoun. 

“ Ho is hero still, you see, Mark. He appears to like 
Lythwaite and our steady-going home-ways. And, upon my 
word, I think they have improv^ him very much ; don’t 
you ?” 

“ Ho certainly is a great deal altered.” 

“ For the better ?” 

“ Possibly. Yes; I think for the better.” 

“I am sure of it. Not all surface politeness now; you 
may see his kind heart through it. And ho is beginning to 
feel the useless waste of his life hitherto ; thinks of dashing 
into politics or public business or literature. He longs for 
something to live for — something to do. Ho says he often 
envies you, Mark, that you have something to do.” 

“ Does he ?” 

slux afraid you don’t quite 
like Lord Erlistoun, as indeed none of us did much at ’first : 
but we should bo slow of judging. We never know how 
much good may lie hid in people, nor how good they may 
finally grow. I have great hopes of Lord Erlistoun.” 
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I looked suddenly up at her, doubting for the moment — 
only a moment —•whether she too were playing off the 
usual feminine hypocrisy, or whether she was still her true 
self— my spotless Jean Dowglas. Ay, she was. 

Jean,”I said, feeling somehow that now I ought to say 
it at all costs, “ take care.” 

« Of what?” 

Could I answer? But she was no child. After a moment, 
1 saw she had answered the question for -herself. 

*‘I understand you; and Mark, though it was not-quite 
kind of you to say that; still, such friends as we are, I should 
bo very sorry if for a moment you misunderstood me. *No ; 
I am not in the least afraid of What you suppose.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Why not ? Because I know myself, and trust myself. 
Wlien wo are girls,” and sho sighed, “out of our very inno- 
cence and ignorance wo make mistakes sometimes, but not 
afterwards. A young man must be blind indeed, very blind, 
and a little conceited too, if ho cannot discern at once from 
the manner of a sincere woman whether she simply likes 
liim or loves him.” 

“That is true.” 

“ So, cousin Mark,” smiling, “ do not bo unjust again, 
either to me or to Lord Erlistoun.” 

No, I wished not to be. I made every effort to see things 
justly, and as Jean herself saw them ; and perhaps her 
vision was clear then. Perhaps, had Lord Erlistoun loft that 
day, or even the next, he might have merely carried away 
with him the remembrance of a noble and unworldly woman, 
who, in the totally opposite world in which he dwelt, might 
have been an element of purity and goodness, lasting him 
at intervals all his life long. But in these things, people fre- 
quently go on safe and sure to a certain point ; they cross 
that, on some idle hour, in some unconscious way, and there 
is no going back ever again. 

On the Sunday evening we took a walk — Jean, Lord Er- 
listoun, and I — through the same fields which our old clerk 
in Liverpool had been talking of It was such an evening 
as perhaps, poor 'old fellow, he had enjoyed many with that 
little cousin of his ; the sort of evening which always puts 
me in mind of Wordsworth’s foolish- wise rhymes, — Jean re- 
peated them, sitting on a stile, eating clover-honey, — 

** 0, who would go parading 
In London, ana masquerading 
On such a night of Juno, 

With that beautiful soft half-moon, 

And all these innocent blisses 
Of such a night as this is?” 

” Who would, indeed? But I am afraid I must soon.” 
And Lord Erlistoun leant against the stile, listening to the 
soft, sleepy, far-off “ caw-caw” of the rookery, looking up 
at the face of the “ soft half-moon,” and then at another face, 
also quiet, also rather St^d, as if in the pathos of the hour 
Jean had gone back into former years, shut-up sanctuaries 
of her chequered life, whither no one could follow her. 

“ Miss Bowglas” (she started slightly), “ I wish you 
knew my mother. Ifou would like her for many things — 
and I think likewise — ” ^e stopped. “ I had a letter from 
her this morning*; would you feel interested in reading it ?” 

“ Thank you ; you know my fancy for reading strangers* 
letters. Sometimes they let one into bits of character un- 
known to the correspondents themselves.” 

” I wonder what you will find out here ;” and he lingered 
over it, the delicate-tinted scented envelope, with the ex- 
quisite handifvriting and large coronetted seal,— before ho put 
it into Jean’s hands. “ Bead it all, if you will ; excepting, 
inde^, the crossed page. She has but one fault, this mother 
of mine — ^like her one crossed page.” 

Jean read and returned the letter. “ But Fought to con- 
fess,” she said smiling, “that I saw one word— I think the 
nwe of * Emily* or ‘ Emifia,* on this momentous page.” 

“ 0 no, quite a mistake I” withr one passing dash, 
fierce and bright, that showed what fire could kindle even 
in Lord Erlistoun*^ eyes. He put the letter in his pocket, 


and returned to the subject we had been lazily canvassing 
along the fields, as if in contrast to every thing surrounding 
us, — namely, London life, “ high” life, as set forth in that 
most sparkling and most melancholy of fictions, whose very 
brilliancy tortures one like the phantasmagoria of disease — 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 

“The question seems,” Jean said, “ is it a true picture of 
that sort of life? I would never shrink from any truth 
merely because it was painful ; hut is it true ? I have no 
means of judging. Is it true, Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“ I am afraid, in a great measure, it is.” 

“ Then I would rather say to any sister of mine, like 
Hamlet, * Get you to a nunnery ; go, go, go,* than see her 
thvown out into the great world, to grow into the sort of 
woman you have described to mo sometimes. I couldn’t 
help thinking so, even in the cathedral this morning, when 
I looked across the aisle to the pretty baby-face of that little 
Lady Emily Gage.” 

Lord Erlistoun knocked the mud off his hoots, — ^lie could 
risk muddy boots now, — saying carelessly, 

“ Miss Dowglas, what is your opinion of that small 
school-girl ?” 

“ Lady Emily ? Indeed I have no possible grounds for 
forming an opinion at all. I only now and then have felt 
sorry, looking at her, to think how soon her child-life will 
end. I always feel great pity for an heiress. She has less 
than the common chmices of us women.” 

“ How do you m^n, — ^that sho is likely to ho loved for 
any thing except herself?” 

“ Or if she were, she would be unlikely to believe it. 
Poor little Lady Emily 1” 

“ Don’t waste your pity over Lady Emily. You might 
spend a fragpnent of it upon us men, — men of the world, — 
who never find a woman to believe in ; who are sought, 
flattered, hunted down as it were ; afraid to look at a pretty 
face lest it should be only a bait to hook us with ; afraid to 
trust a yrarm heart, lest it should turn out as hollow as this 
worm cast under my foot. What chance is there for us men, 
when we have lost our reverence for women ?” • 

“ Not for all women,” said Jean gently ; for ho had 
spoken with passion, as certainly I never in my wildest 
thought expected to hear Lord Erlistoun speak. “ You have 
told me of your mother.” 

“And what does my mother do, even my mother?” His 
tone was lowered, but I could not help hearing it. “ She ^ 
writes me that there is a charming creature just ready for 
me, — one whoso estate joins mine, and therefore will be a 
most suitable match,— .with a good fortune, and I am poor 
you know ; good birth, good looks, and in short, every thing 
convenient — except love. Shall I go in a year or so, propose 
to her, and marry her ?” 

“I thought you said that for ten or fifteen years to come 
you were determined not to marry ?” 

“ So I was. I abhor matrimony. Of course, after a time 
I must settle down as others do ; hut I will have my liberty 
as long as I can. When I do sell myself, it shall be tolerably 
dear, even though it be to this young lady. I won’t tell you 
her name, lest perhaps I might finally marry her.” 

Whether ho was in earnest altogether I know not, but 
Jean was. You should have seen her look of mingled pity 
and scorn. 

“ Lord Erlistoun, we will, if you plea.se, dl.scuss a less 
serious subject ; on this you and I could never think alike.” 

“ Could we not?" 

Perhaps he felt that, regarding sideways the dark noble 
face, on which the last bit of sunset was shining,— a pale 
face too, for to-day sho did not look either particularly well 
or young. While in his unwonted energy, stronger than ever 
L saw the distinction before spoken of, between the woman 
and the boy. Equally strong between the one who, living 
in the world, lived only for it, and its ideal of happiness ; 
and the other, who, also abiding in it, and enjoying it so far 
as fortune allowed her, had yet an ideal, a spiritual sense, « 
far, far beyond any thing there. 
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You thiHk^ I perceivo^ tliat I i»xi fit for nothing better 
wn to tnm out one of those pec^le jou hate so in Famtg/ 
Pazr-^A Marquis of Stejrne; perhaps 

t never sai4 so or thought Lord Erlistoun.” 

** What would you have mo do, then ? What would you 
have Kie be 

" 1, leaning on the other gate-post away from them, was 
struck by this speech. It is not a light matter when a 
‘man arrives at asking a woman, “ what she would have him 
bo/* Possibly Jean noticed it, for she replied rather coldl}'', 

** Indeed you are the best judge of that ; every man must 
bo the keeper of his own conscience.” . 

‘‘tout ho may gain a better self, a purer conscience, to 
help him. JMiss Lowglas, shall I take my mother’s advice 
and marry?” . 

“No!” and the truth in her, the duty of speaking it, 
seemed to make Jean forget every thing else. “After the 
fashion of marriage you hajre told me of, undoubtedly tio. 
For those who see no clearer, know no better, much must 
be allowed ; but for you who do, notliing,” 

I saw Lord Erlistouii smile to himself. “ You do not 
quite understand mo.” 

“ Yes, I think I do; but wc see things from such oj)posile 
points of view. You have alway.s been used to consider 
marriage as a bargain, a cOiivenioiKio, a matter of necessary 
respectability ; t think it a sacred thing. There can bo no 
medium in it ; it must be citlier holy or unholy, entire luip- 
pincss, or utter wretchedness and sin# For man or woman 
to marry without love, — not merely liking or docent respect, 
but downright love^ — i.s in my belief nb.solutc sin.” 

Lord Frlistoun replit^d never a word. All along the still 
twilight fields he scarcely made one observation. It was my 
hand that helped Jean over the stiles ; ho did not offer to 
dp it. My hand, large and hard it might be, not like his ; 
but a man’s pulse beat in itj^ it could support, and it could 
hold lUst too. 

, Will you take another turn up and down the walk, 
Mias too wglas ?” • 

“No ; it is too lab, I had rather go in.” 

She*slippcd away, AVas it with the same sort ofiiistlnct, 
that whenever liord Frlistouii camo near her, for the whole 
remainder of the evening, she slipped aw'ay ? 

AYcll do I reinemher that evening, and tbe look jean 
had — ^licr face a little fluslicd, with a certain unquietness in 
1 " it. She sat at the piano a long time singing; it had become 
a custom, I found, that she should sing every night, and to. 
no lack of listeners. AYhat she chose, in spite of one or two i 
hints to the contrary from Lord Erlistoun, who seemed a 
little surprised at our narrow notions about “ Sunday” music, 
were songs of Handel and Mendelssohn, among which, I 
remember, were some of tlieir solomncst and most spiritual, 
— “ I know that my Ucdeciner livetlv,” and “ 0, rest in the 
LoVd ending, at my father and mother’s desire, with an 
old-fashioned Methodist hyiUn (wc were Methodists ’when 1 
wds a child) ; and how the tunc canned mo back to the hot 
ch&j^el in toathboUe Street, where, after some fierce, coarse, 
Strphgty-emotiontil sennon, the congregation rose, and their 
Btotit LapiCashire voices threw the chorus backwards and 
forwards, women atid men altcniatcly : * 

** t*or we*rQ marciiing on Immanuors ground, 

We kooh shall hear the trumpet sound, 

And we all shall moot at J esu's feet. 

And never, never part again, 
novel* part agaln>--no, never part again. 

O, never part n^in ? No, never part again ; • 

For we all shall meet at Josu’s feet. 

And never, nearer j^ttrt dgain !” 

0 rife,— Ufb so full bt jJartlhg^ ! I hUve btteh qhieted 
ithe paiii bf it W^ltb it bit oiiifc of th$i oM Molboctlsl hymn; 
^ith this etsho 6f tlidt “ licvfei* 

1 Was up Parly on Ibo Monday, kS OfeMl; fc&t fiijir fktHor 

told carried ink blT to Ibbk kl hOVfes HP had 
bosmt fot the new brougham ; so 1 did hbl: gPt my 
•^alk "^ith JPkft. She had tdken hbks IhBteh *, tofi 
mpt her ih the hall laying her hat Akidb. tohe lAtb‘ 


and we waited some psinutes for her before she came. down 
to make breakfast. All brcakfiist-tiihe snq was exceedingly 
silent and grave: ^ ^ • ’ . « ^ 

Lord Erlistoun . did not appeal^ ilU breAkfasttwes^h^ 
over. When he entered, t noticed that Jesfi blushed burning 
hot, in trouble and pain, a very anguish of blushiia|^.r ftp. did 
not speak to her, even to wish her good morttingi^ ppt took 
his seat near the foot of the tabic, and entered with my fa- 
ther into a long and energetic discussion on politics. , tnj;ho 
course of it, t pvcrhcai€ that he had some thought of stand- 
ing ter a small borough in the south of lilhglana; and to do 
so, it •■would be immediately necessary for him to leave for 
London. , t • 

I breathed. Yes, he was going awaj^ at last. Maybe t 
could even feel sorry /or. the young man. 

tio diid not seem much moved himself. Mo carried things 
with a high hand, and stood talking with groat empresae- 
ineTit of the pleasure he iiad cnjo>ted at Lythivaito Hall ; but 
I noticed he did not give any oif us the slightest invitation 
to return his visit. 

in a few hours he would he gone. The new otemont 
he had brought into our househoUl — as he certainly had, 
since different characters and classes must necessarily act 
and react upon one another — would depart with hini. My 
mother might cease to put herself and her house into full- 
dress every evening, and my father to Viring out his claret 
every day, as if for a dinner-party. AVe should go back to 
I our old ways, and Lord FiTistoun to his. Could we? or 
could he? Can any nt^w cxpeHcnec in any life he* merely 
temporary, leaving no result behind? t doubt it. 

Ncvcrliielcss bo would most probably vanish completely 
out of our spbevo, as if he bad clroppt'd at Lythwaitc from a 
balloon, and gone up agaiji by tlic same ethereal convey- 
ance. AVbuld any body miss him? AVoiild any body care? 

Of this, too, I was not quite sure. 

“Liking,” not loving; used in opposition to loving, ra- 
ther ; but most certainly she bud Said the word, atid she did 
not even “like” every l)ody. 

“Mark, arc you going to walk to the station? I’ll walk 
with you.” . . 

So once again went Jean and I, under the clieStnut- 
trccs, where the while llowers now lay strewn, soiled and 
scentless, beneath our feet. 

“ You perceive ; you had bettor reconsidei* the chestnuts 
that are to bo planted in your park. ‘It is not always 
May’ — ell, Jean?” 

“ Ah, no I” with a slight sigh. “ 'Coiisin^ you need liof 
make public that foolish speech of mine.” 

“ About owning a park? You never mean to own one, 
then?” . 

AAlictiior invohintarily t put into this qiieslioh some 
meaning below the surface, I know not ; but Jean answered, 
seriously and emphatically, “ No.” 

Still, as she walked along, thdiigli her head ■was erect 
and her footfall firhi, and she talked easily arid cheerily upon 
our usual family topics, I fancied I could trace at times the 
same unquietness of mien, as of a good* and true nature ndt 
quite satisfied with itself. She waS “ oiit of sorts,” As pobpto 
say ; out of hahnony with her8cl|||md with the lovely iuho 
morning; it seemed almost to give her paife. 

AYaiting at the station,— for she would wait,— she took 
rtly arm to walk up and down the platform. 

“ O, Mark,” clinging a little, « I wishyoii ^erd not going 
A^ay there is some csoiiiforl in you.” 

I asked her, after some consideration, if anV thing ^as 
troubling her j would she tell me ? ^ 

“No; 1 hAd rather not. In, fAct, I dMlit Hoi 11 
after all, rbally nothing; ft Will soon be mifto Over, if I 
were not surc,of that, as BUi'g a'§— ttere^s yoiW traiii.’^ 

^ reniemher. 

Lwd Erlistoim wished ni‘G to ifinulie. ito gocA m 

«0, indeed!” ^ J •. 

j eAn, bhe v^rd. Afe yob or glAi hi il MWtr 

Very gUd ; hcArtiiy 3^ad.'^ ’ 
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But hk may ohaiige Hii mind again ; bo has a trick of 
doing so. Alt Jeani owrel** 
toetakOn caJ^A’* 

My sighi; rested on her there for os long as the iS4itmbg 
train tiilowod,, standing fixed and firm, with her ga- 

thered tight round her, as if nothing in her or abOht her wal 
to left loose, feubjeofc to any stray^jvind of fdhcyi iHhbUng, 
or chahce. 


PAYINa DAUGHTERS. 

Deau MoTimi, — Aa.you have invited rcmai-ks from all who 
conceive they can add something to the pleasures and com- 
forts of home, 1 , as one of its memhers, would fain make a 
little stalemont to you of the feelings of some of its daughterly 
in llie fond hope that tlirough your benign influence tlic 
head of the family may be prevailed on to take our cAse 
into consideration. My claim to your induteUt hcftrihg la 
founded upon the fact, that wo do not thiriK A fair sliare Of 
this world’s good things falls to us, in comparison tb that 
which is bestowed on oiir brothers, and that conscqticntly 
there is just cause for remonstrance on our part. 

We Ijelong to the happy middle-class, whose men arc 
mercantile or professional; while the women do not require 
to work for a maintenance, but are, as gentlemen expniss it, 
“young ladies, with nothing to do but amuse themselves.” 
Now' I wish it to ho reniemhcred, that wc are oflcrcd no 
choice in this matter ; the m'en of the middle classes do not 
choose thifl; their females should work for money, so wchave 
no option; but as wc arc born or bred to be ladies, must just 
live as such. 

Ask our brothers if they would ('x change places with us, 
taking our “ happy idleness” aiul our allowance of pocket- 
money; sec if you would get one to agree to it, highly 
favoured as they talk of us being. Again, nsk a similar 
number of girls if they would willingly take the toil and 
anxiety of a business-life, with its chances of making money. 
I can answer for it, you would find many ready, who are 
now pining in the monotonous round of home pursuits — 
busy idleness, unremunorativo crnpldymcut. But do not let 
any .oho lixncy I mean to advocate women going into the 
business- world whc% it can he avoided ; 1 merely suggest the 
idea of exchange of positipn byway of illustrating ray subject. 
Neither can I allow, as some may be ready to say, that this 
is cherishing an undue love of money. It is simply natural, 
and must at least bo as innocent for women as for men. I 
fully acquiesce in the wise arrangement that makes man 
the provider, and his wife tlie dispenser, of the household 
funds ; but my prosenlt; argumout relates to the unmarried 
of the two sexes, 

Wc young women have had our minds and tastes culti- 
vated; but wanting money, wo have no power to indulge 
them. . Benevolent feelings have been implanted and che- 
risltcq in us. but wc .are not given moans to exorcise them. 
We cahnofe Duv it book for our own improvement, or as a 
»¥^Ji%?nlesB its^ value can be rtickoned in pence 
rather than sUillin^ ; And so 6n t might ^ in my list of 
vciy mod(ft-ate. desires, whose realisation is, howevorj impos- 
sible, to us. Turn, thoji, to our Wolhers, and see how they 
faro in .thil respebt. Thoy have hbeu set out in the world, 
and not only allowed but encouraged to makemonoy. They 
t(^ liavc tasEo for art ql* ikdertge .<:^*^Qrting* but mark the 
diiJrerence— have money. Ttiiey can buy j^ctures, if that 
bo their fancy ; or costly books of art or scibnoc ; or they 


may keep a horse or dogs or birds ; or thoy may buy all the 
requisites to satisfy their sporting tastes;-— any or all of these 
recreations which require money are thought reasonable, in 
them. what have we,^ their sisWrSy in lieu of all this? 
Tbby bknoio that our time sliould. ItAve no money-value, our 
la^ur bb unproductive, never thinking it unkind or selttsh 
tb daily to da i<^hat^fFords them so much ^•atifioation. Now 
my object il; Ihow the propriety of giving tno daughters 
Of a family A InUrO of the family income. Let no one say ho 
ointiOt ilffem.it j a good liian cAh alwayl aflbrd to bo just. 
Lbfc htttl MVb id plainer style, entertain legs company, or do 
il in a more homely manner ; let him keep fewer servants, 
and train thb daughters to do all the lighter household duties, 
Thby nii|iit tiien bo paid for their services ; and thus learn 
to yatueand eebUomiso their time, because they find a direct 
bbnelit hnth bhihg active and industrious. The wholesome 
stimulus of gain, which is the mainspring of most of man^s 
labours, surely cannot fail to act well witli woman also. , 
At present there are two gi'cat classes among us :, tlic 
drst, thoso who, as they have been taught, keep thon^ 
Ifelvtes as far as possible out of miseWef (wonderfully so, I 
think) by employing themselves in fancy work, music, and 
other accomplishments ; the second, thoso who employ 
themselves really usefully in making and mending tlieir 
own and the- family garments, in educating the younger 
branches, and occasionally in housekeeping. It would be 
tor our own and the general welfare were we all to be found 
in the lolt of these classes; though far be it from mo to dis- 
paraj^ tUdIc light occupations for otherwise idlc^ fingers, 
which iniglit with fitness bo the elepnt recreation, but iiotj 
as at pxTsent, the employment of life, — ^thc all of prepara- 
tion that too many girls have for the earnest work of their 
womanhood. Such trifling pursuits do not allow sufficient 
outlet for a, girl’s natural high spirits;, consequently, love 
and marriage are all that she has to look to for. relief from 
her moiiolonous, aimless, useless existence. Men will have it 
so ; and they reap the fruit in ill-kept, ill-managed house and 
I children. Give girls, instead of trifles, active employnientj 
and a share of tho money thoy sec others dispensing, and 
very sure I am there will l)e a great development of tlio 
proper qualifications for being good wives, mothers, and 
mistresses ; and likewise, should their lot prove a single 
one, for being kindly, gentle, patient, loving maidcn-aunt.% 
— ^thosc much despised but use- 

fill, nay, indispensable, mcijjiberB * 

of society. I f ^ 

A DAUOnTKR. j j ‘ 


THhMN VALID’S CLOClv. 

In August last, I purchased one 
of the six-shilling clocks at tho 
Crystal Palace, and found that 
it kept capital time. 

The only objection to it was, 
the small size of tho face, it be- 
ing only,3J inches square. 

To remedy this, I made a 
scald upon paper, as shown in 
the annexed drawing (so that 
twelve divisisns were equal to 
half the length of tho chain), 
and affixed it to the wall of my 
bedroom, under tho clock. A 
night-light I burn is placed on a 
bracket, suiTounded by a tin-re- 
flcctor; thus throwing a light 
on tho scale, the rest of the room 
being in shade. 

If the clock is wound up at 
nine p.m.,it?s necessary (p bring 
tho top of tile weight to IX at 
the upper part of tlie scale* 
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Thus, instead of fumbling for a 
watch, and being thereby thoroughly 
disturbed, it is sufEciexit to cast tho 
eye to tho opp^ite wall, ahjd the top 
of the weight shows the time. * 

A ring at the other end of the chain 
does duty during the day. 

* E. A. COPLANP, 
Bellefieldj Chelmsford. 


GOLD FISH. 










Blllilll 


. The first requisite for the proper treats 
nient of GK)ldFish {Oyprinus auratus) 
is a commodious and roomy (glass) 
globe, wherein the inmates can move 
about at their ease. The larger tho 
space the better; for it admits of an 
abundant supply of water, and, by con- 
sequence, supplies an increased number 
K)f animalcules (invisible to our eye), 
which are their proper food. The next 
thing is, to furnish them with water 
adapted to their natural requirements. 

If tins be neglected, the fish will grow 
sick, become unsteady in their gait, 
and lose all tlidr brilliancy of colour ; 
their tails will split, a'nd their bodies , 
become furred. They will then try to 
obtain relief by poising themselves on 
their heads, or by leaning against the * 
sides of the glass — all in vain. Disease has attacked them, 
they are indifferent to all around them, and death is await- 
ing his victims. 

Spring-water, being considered the brightest of any, is 
too often injudiciously chosen for the purpose. This con- 
tains iron, and is tho cause of much uneasiness to the fish. 
It moreover changes the brilliancy of their polour, and fre- 
quently dyes it brown or black. Whenever this is observ- 
able, it is a proof that nature has been outraged. The sufferer 
must be*<removcd into a more genial clement. Nor must any 
water 1)6 supplied in which there exists either chalk or clay, 
tfoth these have the effect of destroying their vision ; and 
this readily accounts for their eccentric movements, so often 
considered proofs of tameness, playfulness, and happiness. 
Unhappy error 1 

Rain-water appears, from ck)se observation, to be most 
suitable. If this bo not easily obtainable, use the purest river- 
water. No difficulty can exist in ascertaining whether your 
fish are in good health. Their motions and habits will at 
once declare it. 

In the selection of your little prisoners, it is not suffi- 
cient to choose those wbicdi are of the deepest and brightest 
colours. If you wish them to be admired, you must consult, 
not only the vivacity of tlieir motions, but the elegance and 
symmetry of their form and markings, closely observing their 
structure and outline. In this matter, there is often much 
negligence shown. A fat fish floundering in a crystal bowl 
is unsightly to a degree. 

As regards any special food, there is much* difference of 
opinion. Feeding must very greatly depend upon the fre- 
quency or otherwise of the change of water. Beyond all 
doubt, their proper food consists of the invisible animalcules 
contained in tbe element wherein tlwy live. If, therefore, 
f^re he a daily change of water, and the number of inmates 
in the globe bo not too great, — this should bo guarded against, 
-^the" less they have in the way of extras'* the better. 
Crumb M bread contains alum, and is therefore homceo- 
pathically poisonous. Sponge-cake is better. A small fiy 
• thrown in occasionally both amuses and pleases them. Hard- 
boiled yolk of a fresh egg, dried and finely powdered, is also 
a luxury. A wee bit suffices. All must depend upon the 


deficiency of animal food existing in 
tho water. So long as a good supply 
remains, all beyond is de trop. They 
are easily tamed, and r^ily rendered 
familiar. “ How/* will U mqplained in 
a future paper. 

Hci-e it is needful to put in a kind 
word for our little friends in tho matter 
of light and heat. They can heox^ and 
, they prefer, a moderately warm tempe- 
rature; hut they are severely punished 
by being exposed to the uncontrolled 
rays of the sun ; they are certainly 
tortured under, such circumstances. 
The effect produced on tho fish by the 
glass and water, so operated upon by 
the solar rays, is, probably, little short 
of madness. Their eyes feel like balls 
of fire ; they stagger, and seek for some 
means of escape. Finding none, they 
rush furiously about, until perhaps ob- 
served by some of the family, who may 
remotely guess the cause of their .dis- 
comfort, and relievo them. Fish thus 
treated can never bo healthy or happy. 
Their position should be under a tree, 
or surrounded by flowers and shrubs. 
Intensity of heat or light are destruc- 
tive of all their enjoyments. 

The necessity for a frequent change 
of water is now, fortunately, altogether 
obviated. Natural science, amongst its 
other wonders, has taught ns that, by in- 
troducing certain plants into the water wherein fishes are lo- 
cated, the balance ofnature is at once preserved without man’s 
interference. Tliis may bo familiarly explained in few words. 

At every inspiration made by a fish the water taken in 
by the mouth is immediately expelled by the gills. By this 
act, the free oxygen of the water is absorbed, and carbonic 
acid given out. This operation, continuously repeated, 
naturally exhausts all the vitality of the water. Its con- 
stituents are now changed. It is not oply useless, but dan- 
gerous. It is destructive of life, consisting principally of 
carbonic acid. The poisonous nature of tho water soon 
manifests itself. Tho fishes rise to the surface in search of 
that which they cannot find below — atmospheric air. This, 
for a season, sustains them ; but as they obtain it in an un- 
natural way, their lungs become inflamed ; tho effect is over- 
powering, and they soon cease to live. 

To remedy the evil, there only requires “ the balance” 
which has been before alluded to. This is effected by intro- 
ducing into the bowl some suitable and •pretty water- weed, 
such as the Vallisneria spiralis^ whicli, whilst being orna- 
mental and characteristic, immediately brings about a new 
set of chemical operations. These operations are of such 
a nature, that they i)revent all necessity for a change of 
water. The cause is evident, inasmuch as plants absorb 
both oxygen and carbonic acid ; and tyt they give out (when 
in licaltli) more oxygen than they ahMrh^ they thus contri- 
bute that which the fish require to maintain their powers 
of respiration. Fish and water-weeds flourish famously 
together. 

One word more. Seeing that the square glass tank” is 
becoming fashionable, I would strongly urge its very general 
adoption in preference to the globe. The form of an Aqua- 
rium is natural. It affords plenty of room fpir its inmates, 
and it removes the danger of the. sun’s influence on the 
organs of vision. The structure of a fish’s eye is so delicate, 
that too much caro cannot be taken to presoive it from 
injury, * 

It must bo borne in mind that, when there is no change 
of water, fish require to be/e<f. Their natural aappl/hos 
become exhausted, and must bo replaced. 

^ • WiLi^tAK Kidd. 
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MOLlfeRE BBADINO HIS COMEDIES TO HIS 
. HOUSEKEEPUB. 

Bv T. P. HALL. 

“ MoH6re,'* says Boileftu, “ used to read to La Foret, his hoasokeepcr, 
Ills coniedioH and farces ; and when he perceived that certain laugh* 
able situations did not excite her hilarity, he altei'ed or erased them, 
having remarked that such passages never had any sacceas.” * 

The picture whicli we hero engrave is by Mr. T. P. Hall, 
and is at present exhibiting at the British Institution. It is 
one upon which we had groat pleasure in commenting in 
our notice of the paintings now before the public in that 
gallery. Wc tlien described it as a work by a young artist 
from whom much might bo expected, if he would avoid even 
the suspicion of following, or rather imitating, tlie manner 
of that school at the head of which Mr. Frith has placed 
liinisclf for many years, and which is at the present day so 
popular. This warning we considered the more necessary, 
as we thought Mr. Hall might venture to strike out a line 
of art far enough removed from the probability of a charge 
of plagiarism, and also because English exhibitions have 
for a great while past swarmed with pictures which are 
even more obnoxious to tliat suspicion than this work of 
his ; and lastly, as in many parts of the execution it is 
easy to trace the iiiHuonco of the excellent painter wc have 
named, and of those numerous artists who are cither fol- 
lowers of, or coadjutors with, him in the extensive walk of 
art which is known as f/enre painting. 

dean Baptiste Poquelin, who called himself Moliere, de- 
termined, like many men wliose names resound in the world, 
upoii following his natural instinct for the stage in direct 
oj)position to the wishes of his family. Neglecting the route 
which his fatlun* had marked out for him in life, he became 
an actor, and ultimately writer of plays. For many years, — 
indeed, until past the prime, of youth, — ho achieved no posi- 
tion wliicli seemed to give hope of obtaining that immortal- 
ity which ho now holds in the minds of men. It is to he 
rememhered that in Franco, for nearly a century and a half 
after his birtli, the very rites of (Christian burial were denied 
to players; and that, in spite of all the celebrity and riches 
which some of them obtained, they were never looked upon 
otherwise than as outcasts of society. No one will therefore 
wonder that his iiarcnts should endeavour to divert him 
from the path he had so resolutely chosen. Perrauli relates 
an anecdote of their opposition whicli is amusing, and illus- 
trative of the force of Molierc’s character and of his histrionic 
powers. A certain friend of the family, who was a seliool- 
master, had been deputed to remonstrate with him on his 
devotion to the theatre ; but Moliere so utterly routed the 
ambassador by reading some of his own compositions, and 
by the rehearsal of a favovrtdte character, that Iho ambas- 
sador himself became a player. It is further said, that 
more* than one of the lost dramas (for, us wdth Sophocles, 
Sliakspere, 'J3eii Jonsoii, and many others, some of Molierc’s 
dramas have been swallowed up by time) were written in 
order that the ci-devant sclioolinastcr might act therein. 

Wlien Moliere had entered upon the downward phase 
of life, and was separated from a wife to whom lie was de- 
voted, but who was alike his torment and his disgrace, 
ho made, as Mr. Hall shows, a favourite housekeeper his con- 
fidant, or rather editress, previously to bringing his works 
. upon the stage. The best point of the picture is the face of 
this woman, whose unrestrained cachinations are not over- 
awed by the prospect of the dreadful amount of Ms., or “ copy,” 
upon which she has to exercise her editorial function. 

We need not dwell upon Moli^To’s power as a humorist, 
nor on the force of his sarcasm against the extravagances of 
his day^ in fashion, in law, iu medicine, and in manners, 
lo him may be attributed the more moderate and natural 
stylo of acting which prevailed in4ns time, taking the place 
of an extraordinary system of ranting and vociferation, which 
had reached such a pitch, ;that more than one actor actually 
died on the stage from the sud^cR rupture of blood-vessels 
consequent upon the violent manngr of performance. 


The grd&t French dramatist reading to his housekeeper 
has BO long been a stoclosubject with English artists, that 
wo hoped to see the last of it in Mr. Hall’s picture ; but we 
were hasty in doing ^o, for at the National Institution the 
same subject is repeated. This persistence is the more annoy- 
ing, because, if artists will paint from bis life, tliere are many 
subjects in it of graver interest than this ; indeed, of all the 
biographies of great men, there are har€ly any so copious or 
so fascinating as that of Moliere. There is scarcely an in- 
cident in his life which is not dramatic, and, in some sense, 
like the working of a fateful Nemesis ; it reads, in fact, not 
unlike a novel by Thackeray, and would make a splendid 
subject for his pen. L, L. 

V — 

SIR RALPH AND LADY JEAN. 

tiY HOLME LEE, AUTUOll OP “ GII.BERT MASSEKOER.” 

Part xhe First. 

“ Ahh-beuries are turning red, Jean, 

Beech-russet lies underfoot; 

’fhero is gold on the maple-bough, Jean, 

And orchis about its root. 

Wlien I saw thee first on the moor, Jean, 

Tho blacktliorn was but in bloom, 

And now the summer is gone, Jean, 

And coming tJic winter gloom. 

But the gorse is still in flower, Jean, — 

1 1 blossoms the whole year round ; 

So kiss me once ere I go, Jean, 

True lips should aye be crowned. 

Tliere be roses outlive the May, Jean, — 

Such roses are thine, my sweet ! — 

No blight on their beauty come, Joan, 

Till again my lips they greet. 

And say that thou lov’st me well, Jean ; 

It will nerve my good battle-arm ; 

I shall think I am fighting for thee, Jean, 

And 'ivcaring thy heart as a charm.” 

“ Mind thou bring honour home; Ralph, 

Tliink first of The Cause, then me ; 

For I scarce could w'elcome thee back, Ralph, 

If thou shpuld’st beaten be. 

True soldier, true knight, must thou live, Ralph, 

True soldier and true knight die ; 

So will 1 love thee or mourn, Ralph, 

Till cold in my grave I lie.” 

“I swear by my spurs and sword, Jean, 

By my stainless name and .shield, 

To die in the tliiclt of the fight, Jean, 

Bather than fly or yield ! 

Sooner a grave and thy tears, Jean, 

Than dishonour with all thy love. 

I will do whatfti- man may do, Jean, 

To win thee, Tfiy trembling dove ! 

Kiss me once more ere I go, Jean, 

Sweet, soft as the summer thou art ! 

For a gage of my faith and my love, Jean, 

I give thee this ring with the heart. 

’Tis full of a ruby-light, Jean, 

As warm as tho light of our jmutli ; 

It will pale if I change to thee, Jean, 

And break if we break our troth. 

I had it from one who said, Joan, 

That tho maiden who wore this ring, 

Six stalwart soils to my house, Jean, 

In her matroiiliood should bring. 

No wife will I have but thee, Jean, 

To sleep in my living breast ; 

No mate shall thou take but me, Jean, 

To lie in thy arms at rest. 
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Look in my face and Bwear, Jean, — 

Swear by some pretty oath, — 

By the heart in thy breast that beats, Jean, 
That thou wilt be true to thy •troth.” 

** I will swear by what is mine own, Kalph, — 
My heart thou hast ta’en from me : 

Say, shall I swear by thine, Ralph, 

"Wliich thou hast pledged to mo ?” 

** Swear by whate’er thou wilt, Jean, 

I know thou canst faithful bo ; 

Or swear mo no oath at all, Jean, 

Until I come back to thee. 

Then shall thou plight thf word, Jean, 

In the sight of God and men, 

To live and to die with me, Jean, 

And never to part again.” 

Pakt tub Second. 

There are signs in the sky, dear mother. 

Dork threatening signs in the sky ; 

Watch how the serried lances 
March swiftly and palely by ! 

To the tumult of cloud in the westward 
They rush like the sweep of a host 
That is dashing down to the battle 
When the day is almost lost. 

Look how the glorious banners 
Wave wide on the winged breeze. 

And the burnished corslets glitter. 

Like foam on the boiling seas ! 

Look at the white plumes tossing 
In lines on the crest of the hill, 

At the prance of the war-horses fretting 
To charge and to trample and kill ! 

0, Ralph, art tliou one of the foremost ? 

Now Heaven be good to thee ! 

Strengthen the worthy and brave, Ralph, 

And send thee safe back to me.” 

“What do these signs portend, Jean ? 

Dost thou dream and talk in thy slecir# 

I see nor lances nor banners ; 

Why dost thou shiver and weep?” 

“ They arc gone, and the heaven is silent, — 

0, mother, kneel down and pray ! 

Pray that the God of all battle 
Will prosper the right to-day 1” 

“ Give me thy hand, my daughter ; 

What frenzy obscures thy brain ? 

There is nothing of all this vision 
Abroad on the silent plain. 

The clouds are full flushed with crimson 
In the west whore the sun goes down, 

And the moon is rising in beauty 
O’er the quiet of Ashburn town.” 

“ 0, look where the sky is reddest ! 

There, there, o’er the barren they rush. 
Scattered and lurid and broken. 

Flying, defeated, they push I 
See how the points of t^d lances 
Drop blood-gouti' aloilg the way. 

And the plumes are half shorn from the helmets. 
And the banners are rent away I” 

“ There are flocks of sheep on the moorland. 

And kine in the meadows green ; 

But they are feeding in safety ; 

There is no flight here, dear Jean.” 


“ Seest thou this ring, kind mother, 

What tint does the gemmed heart wear? 

Is it of ruby brightness, 

Or pale like a fallen tear ?” 

“ It is rod as the heart of a rose, Jean, 

That has fed on a tropic sun ; 

And clear as the star of eve, Jean, 

When the night is but begun.” 

“ Now art thou living or dead, Ralph ? 

0, mother, let me go weep I 
If dead, I will break my heart, Ralph ; 

If living, still must I weep.” 

Part the Third. 

There is no light in the sky. 

No light but the light of stars, 

And the red moon gleaming angrily 
Across its prison-bars. 

The west wind whirls through the mountain-pines, 
And tosses their ghastly boughs. 

Like elfish locks dishevelled, 

On the night’s uplifted brows. 

What little foot comes swiftly, 

Gliding by grange and hall. 

Gliding so very softly, 

I'liat you cannot hoar its fall ? 

What little shadow creeping 
Under the arch of trees, 

Comes with a panting swiftness 
Unheard through the mournful breeze ? 

Comes like a ghost in the midnight 
Under the churchyard-wall. 

Asking the late by-passers, 

“Heard ye my true love call?” 

Her hair is all pranked with daisies, 

Red poppies, and golden corn, 

That she culls in the dewy hedgerows, 

Where she strays at early morn. 

They say she is crazed who see her, 

And they let her steal away, 

Up to the fearful forests, 

To watch the wild winds at play. 

There’s not one who would dare to follow 
As she goes on her lonely course. 

Glancing so white and eerie. 

O’er the bridge that spans the Foncc. 

Should her light foot onco falter, 

As she crosses the dangerous track, 

There would mourning be in Ashburn ; 

For Jean would ne’er go back. 

The water is wan and angry; 

She shivers and ghnees down, 

Where it pours through a midnight ravine. 

And thunders from stone to stone. 

The black wood is all around her, 

The chillness of autumn night, 

And a choir of solemn wliispcrs 
That thrill in the dim pale light. 

The leaves are tolling each other 
Old secrets of gone-by times ; 

The sighing |viiid in the brushwood 
Sounds faintly as long-dead chimes. 

She thinks of the headless gytrash, 

Of the wraith by the winter byre. 

Of the thousand ghosl^ly legends 
She has hoard by the winter-fire. 
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But her spirit is armed full fear^oof, 

As she steals through the darkling grove, 
And her wide bright eyes are shining,— 
And both with the power of love. 

She comes to a hidden pathway, 

Where the tangled wood twines low, 

All massed with the creeping ivy 
IVom roots to arching brow. 

Her brave young heart beats faster. 

Her tender hands are tom, 

Groping her way in the darkness. 

By many a cruel thorn. 

The moaning wind in the branches 
Now stays her in pallid fear; 

The rush of the distant water 
Breathes like a whisptjr near. 

Down midst the ferns she crouches, 

And listens, and scarcely breathes, 

Till certain that all is safety'-. 

She creeps from the clinging wreaths. 

Then presses eagerly forward, 

Where the path goes down a glen. 

As lonely and fair as Eden 
Ere death was the meed of men. 

There is moonlight athwart the clm-trccs, 
And moonlight upon the sward, 

Who^o a gaunt old priest is keeping 
A dangerous watch and ward. 

He has had a weary vigil, 

Twelve nights by that painful bod, 

Where Sir Ralph has lain in hiding, 

With a price upon his head. 

Sore wounded, and left to perish, 

Midst thousands of ghastly slain, 

Ho had found him at dismal nightfall 
On the bloody battle-plain. 

Sir Ralph could but beg in whispers 
To boar him to Hurly Dell, 

And send to fair Jean of Ashburn 
A message that all was well. 

And every night in the darkness 
She has come by that perilous way. 

And stolen home in the morning 
By the wood-paths dank and gray. 

He can hear the cautious rustle 
Of her foot in the fallen leaves ; 

He can see the wave of her garments 
In the fancies his fever weaves. 

Through all the long hours of daylight. 

The echoes of last night’s cheer 
Como whispering of joy and comfort 
To his stretched and wakeful ear. 

When she comes his joy is all voiceless. 

Or breathes but in longing sighs ; 

He watches her face in the silence. 

And worships her with his eyes. 

He covers her hands with kisses, 

Or crushes them ’gainst his heart : 

Ah, Jean, how the hours are flying! 

’Tis morning, and wo must part.” 

“ Dear love, the red ring is faithful. 

It glows like a furnace-spark ; 

Gahst thou see it upon my finger. 

Shining athwart the dark?” 

“ Sweet J ean, this dell is a tjBi^jple, 

Lot Heaven our witness be ; 

The priest will give us his blessing, 

And thou shalt begone with me.” 


** 1 must kiss my mother good-by, Ralph ; 

She wakes for me all the night, 

And wanders forth from her chamber 
At the earliest point of light.” 

“Stay, Jean, yet a little moment, — 

Ah me, but my heart is sore I 
It seems that if thou should’st leave mo, 

I may never see thee more.” 

“Nay, Ralph, this is strange and idle; 

Am I not all thine own? 

Come through the wood at sunset. 

And meet mo by Hurly Stone. 

I know of one that is faithful, 

Who waits with his brig at Leigh, 

Who will carry us spoil and safely 
To some refugo beyond the sea.” 

She bent down her face, and kissed him 
On his aching fevered eyes, 

And wept some tears on his bosom, 

Till the old priest bade them rise. 

Then the dell was a holy temple, 

And the sward was an.altar green. 

Where they knelt before God together. 

Midst witnesses unseen : 

All the soft-breathing watchers, — 

The angels who come and go 
’Twixt earth and merciful Heaven 
In hours of joy and woe, — 

All the unspoken blessings 

That wait upon love and youth, 

Gathered and hovered around them 
To hear them plight their troth. 

Pakt tub Fourth. 

There is joyful shouting in Ashburn town. 

The people crowd round the gate ; 

Sir Ralph and his lady and all their folk 
Are riding through in state. 

Six goodly sons go in their train ; 

Sir Ralph is stalwart, but gray ; 

And Jean has passed with the passing time. 

To August from blooming May. 

Loud ring the bolls in the ancient tower ; 

Sir Ralph looks up with a smile : 

“ Sweet wife, dost thou mind how thou used to steal 
In the night full many a mile, 

To bring me food to the bonnie dell 
In the forest beyond the Force ? 

Ah, Jean, it seems but as yesterday 
Since wo met in the golden gorso.” 

Next to Lady Jean rides her eldest-born, 

And three little lads of his: 

“ Dear Ralph,” says she, “ I can count the years 
Only by signs like these. 

Six sons of ours, all hardy men. 

And twelve slight boys of theirs, — 

’Tis a long yesterda}’’, dear lord, 

That brings us such blessed cares.” 

“ Fair wife, I am young when I look at thee, 

Thou hast such love in thy face ! 

Can forty years and more have gone 
Since wo left this homelike place ?” 

“ Forty-three years of exile, Ralph, — 

Of exile, but not of grief: 

0, lot us not count our sorrows, love. 

They seem so few and brief I 
No ; let us reckon our blessings, 

These noble and loyal sons, — 

The treasures that God has given, Ralph, — 

And all their tender ones.” 
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Thy voice is shaken and faint, love, 
There are tears in thy gentle eyes. 

Ah, dame, it is sweet to remember 
Old troubles when they arise.” 

It was that I saw a grave, Ralph, 

That we could not bring away, — 

A grave in the Flemish town, Ralph, 
That we made one winter-day. 

The sun is out on the cornlands, 

The shadows pla}’^ hide and seek, 

How is it with that old graveyard ? 

Ah, dearest, my heart is weak 1 
I cannot but think how sweetly 
Our little maiden smiled : 

Forgive me, love, if I hurt thee, — 

She was our youngest child.” 

Dame, she went first to Jieavcn ; 

God took her — 0, be thou still ! 

Sec how many He left thee ! 

And fret not against Ilis will.” 

*‘Look, grandam, the crimson banners. 
Where high on the walls they float ; 
And look at the waving kerchiefs 
From the drawbridge over the moat ! 
Why are these people shouting. 

As forth from their doors they conic ?” 
“My darling, these cries are pleasant, 
Because they welcome us home.” 

“ Who is this ancient lady 
That a servant leads by the hand. 
Stepping so slow and careful, 

Yet looking so proud and grand ?” 

“ God save ye, my little daughter ! 

Wlio are all these with thee? 

For God has darkened my e 3 'eballs, 

And their faces I cannot see.” 

“ They are my sons, good mother. 

Six sons and twelve lads more. 

And this is Sir Ralph, my husband, — 
Together wc arc a score ; 

For God has prospered our marriage ; 

The king has vouchsafed us gracu; ; 
And wc have come back to Asbburn 
To rest in the midst of our race.” 
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“ To the Greeks,” says Aristotle, “ belongs dominion over 
the barbarians, because the former have the understanding 
'requisite to rule ; the latter, the body only, to obey.” This 
was all very well in the days of Alexander ; it is still the 
doctrine of every man who owns a slave ; — but England has 
adopted a wiser creed ; has carved on her white cliffs a 
nobler motto; has pledged her soul to the extirpation of 
slavery from the earth ; has fought for it, argued for it, even 
paid for it, and is just as likely to become a South Sea island 
or an Indian jungle as to change her mind about the ques- 
tiofi whether men, women, and children ought to be bought 
and sold. Faithful to this cause, she turns with constant 
solicitude to her sister in the West ; and if the news camo 
to-morrow that America had emancipated her slaves, there 
would be^i^put of joy amongst us such as few other events 
could possiWy eall forth. 


It is nevertheless an astounding fact, that the news wo 
should receive at first so gladly would, at the present mo- 
ment, be more fatal to ourselves than war against a world 
in arms, more ruinous than all the plagues of E^pt, and as 
likely to plunge us into the ruthless misery of civil strife as 
a seven years’ famine or a reign of tyranny. 

We live by our commerce. Ou^' commerce is the fruit 
of our manufactories. The existence of our manufactories 
depends on the supply of raw materials ; and of these raw 
materials the most important hy far is the cotton grown for 
us by the slave-states of America. There are more than 
2000 cotton factories in England; they employ nearly 
400,000 pair of hands ; the numbers of those engaged in 
making the machinery, providing the coals, and carrying on 
the trade, is probably very much larger. One third of our 
whole export trade consists in the shipment of cotton goods 
spun and woven by these factories. We sent these goods 
abroad last j^ear to the value of nearly forty millions sterling, 
after supplying also the whole internal consumption of the 
British Isles. To feed these whirling mills, to (‘iiiploy these 
multitudes, to carry on this prodigious business, we have to 
import a quantity of raw cotton which weighed last year 
about 900,000,000 of pounds. Of tlii.s vast quantity, three- 
quarters of the whole came from the United States. W.e re- 
ceive, in fact, from America every day of our lives enough 
cotton-wool to stop the cars of every man, woman, and child 
on the face of the glohc; and the whole of it has hecn grown, 
picked, clcaiuid, and packed hy slaves. Our inusliiis, our 
calicos, our tapes, our cotton-thread, — the most beautiful fa- 
brics of niodcrn looms, and the most indispensable articles of 
modern comfort, — have jiassed fibre by fibre through the dark 
I fingers of negroes, with the lash at their backs and the curse 
of slavery on their souls. 

Kow wo know l>y (l(iarl 3 '-bought experience the first eflcct 
of enuim ipation uj)on human beings whose lives have hemi 
degraded b 3 ^ long and ho])eIcss captivity. Ambition has 
died out ; aspiration is extinguished. The wants remaining 
arc purely animal ones ; and when the freed bondsman has 
done enough to Satisf 3 ^ th(?8c, he will do no more, 'j'hcrc is 
no doubt whatever that if America, by any sudden act, 'were 
to liberate her slaves, comimlsory labour would be changed 
at once into comparative idleness ; and as no other labour 
can 1)0 had on the spot at'any price ; as the American cotlon- 
plant is an annual, which must he sown, reared, and gathered 
within a year ; as even a partial cessation of labour for a few 
months only would be fatal to the whole crop, and as there 
is no considerable stock of cotton eyer laid up iKiforehand, — 
our mills, the mainsprings of our wealth, would be left with- 
out material to work upon, and must stop perforce with such 
a shock as England never felt before. 

This fact is perfectly understood in Manchester, and it 
is a very ugly one in every point of view. Wc do not wish 
I to dwell on its commercial significance. That is the most 
obvious part of the business, and ample justice will bo done 
to it by those whoso sclf-inteivest is urging them to acts of 
self-preservation. We would rather point out its bearings 
upon the wider and higher question of human freedom, — 
the question as to how much longer the wants of civilised 
and Christian nations are !o depend for their supply on the 
forced and blood-bought service of.^ie slave. 

The growth of the British cotton manufacture is in itself 
a general benefit to the world. It apj-cads the comfort of 
cheap clothing and the advantage of commercial intercourse 
iu all directions. But its effect \ipon the Slavery question 
is extremely powerful and extremely unfortunate. We arc 
customers at good prices for any quantity of cotton that 
America can grow. In the present state of her population, she 
can only giow it by slave-labour. In Texas and -elsewhere 
she lias vast unoccupied territory, where i£ could bo grown 
with great profit, if there were only slaves enough for the 
purpose ; and the demand for them has in consequence become 
so eager, that the re-opening of the slave-trade with Africa 
has been seriously proposed by the Southern States, and may 
very possibly be insisted on in some shape or other. This is 
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not all. If the planters of America are deeply interested in 
the extension of slavery, the spinners of England know that 
the existence of their own trade still depends on the con- 
tinuance of that baleful institution. The moral influence of 
England is great in a good cause. We may, and wo ought, to 
give most valuable aid to that great American party whose 
watchword is Emancipation. But can it be supposed that 
England will ever throw her whole weight into the scale of 
freedom, will over do her utmost to encourage the trembling 
virtue of a sister nation, Avill ever desire from the bottom of 
her heart the extinction of slavery in the United States, 
wliile the ruin of her own cotton trade, with all its terrible 
consequences, is the price she may expect to pay for the ac- 
complishment of her philanthropical designs? It i.s out of the 
question ; it is more than can bo asked of human nature ; 
nay, the very noblest souls may well be pardoned if they 
stand aghast and hc.sitatiiig. The case of our own colonies 
had nothing parallel with this. Our Wcst-Indian islands 
supplied us with sugar and ooflTee; but sugar and coffee could 
be had in any quantity from other parts of the world as well. 
The deficiency caused by the emancipation of our own slaves 
has, in fact, been filled up in this way ; and even if it had not, 
the articles themselves were not the staples of manufacture,' 
and the want of them wouhl not have caused any serious 
stoppage of our industry. For Am(wi(%an cotton, however, 
there is at present no substitute. We depimd upon it as en- 
tirely as the silkwonn depends on the lunllierry-tree. This 
is a plain truth. It may at any inoincut heeomo a fearful 
one. I'he same year wliicli has seen a demand made for the 
restoration of the slave trado has also seen one insurrection 
among the slaves. It has Ixicn })ut down, sternly, cruell}*’, 
and successfully ; hut it reveals a hidden gulf and a smoul- 
dering fire, where the passions of three million brutalised 
and ignorant souls lie heaving and burning. 

There is a mountain on the borders of 'I'ibct whoso peak 
of everlasting ice has been trodden by no foot of man. The 
condor flics over it, and looks down from that frigid licight 
over the watersheds of two groat rivers. On the north the 
Indus, on the south the Ganges, has its source. Between 
them lie the plains of India; the great empire whoso name 
and destiny England has united with her own. India, at 
the present moment, renmiiis what it lias been from time 
innncniorial — the greatest cotton-growing country in the 
world. The East, and not the West, is the native home of 
the cotton-lrade. Cotton is itself an Arabic word ; calico is 
derived from Calicut ; muslin, from Mosul. The quantity of 
cotton produced annually in India is probably twice as much 
as our whole consumption. If half of it found its way to 
England, we should ho as independent of the American 
slave-states as wc are of the liussian corn-fields. Yet we 
received last j^ear from India only oiic-sixtli of our supply ; 
this was tlio largest importation that had ever been made ; 
it was made under the impulse of unusually high prices ; 
and if on a sudden we wanted two or three times as much, it 
is certain that, under present circumstances, we coiird not | 
got it. How this happens is easily explained. 

The staple, that is, the fibre, of Indian cotton is shorter 
than the American^ ptaple ; it is in some respects inferior i 
also in texture. Tliexonditiou in which it arrives in Eng. 
land is worse, both in reg^ard to dirt and damage, and tlie 
use of it requires a certain alteration in our machinery. 
The Indian product fetches, therefore, a lower price than 
the^ American in the English market. There is, in the 
ordinary qualities, a general diflerence of about twopence a 
pound, or twenty-five per cent. But the cost of production 
in India is astonishingly small. A man^s labour can be had 
there for little more than the rice he lives on. A rupee a 
month will keep |iim from starvation ; and if he gets two or 
throe times as much, ho is prosperous. Slave-labour, on the 
other hand, is dear labour ; and though the African is a 
more powerful fellow and a better worker than the Hindoo, 
-^though he works with the whip behind him, has all the 
aids of Saxon intelligence and capital^ an4 produces per acre 
fully four times the Hldian average, yet the first cost of raw 


cotton in America is twice as great as on the plains of Hin- 
dustan. The price obtained by Indian cotton, low as it is, 
ought therefore to pay the cultivator well, and to draw largo 
quantities from his hands. Yet it does nothing of the kind. 
When American cotton happens to be dear, the Hindoo gets 
a moderate profit ; but when it happens to bo cheap, he gets 
little or nothing. He is beaten, in point of fact, and pushed 
out of the market by his American competitor, notwith- 
standing the very small comparative cost of his own culti- 
vation. This strange an^aly is the effect of a very simple 
causo. 

It is not the cost of iiroduction, it is the cost of transit 
that is the largest item in the cotton-tradc ; and it is this 
that makes all the difference. The freight across the ocean 
itself is a very unimportant part of it. It is a shorter voyage 
from New Orleans than from Bombay; but that matters little. 
The real diflerence is, that wluTeas in America the means 
of transit by land and water from the interior to the ports 
of .shipment ate excellent and abundant, in India there are 
positively neither roads, canals, nor navigable rivers, by which 
the produce of the country can be brought safely and cheaply 
to the coast. Such cotton as wc receive from it is brought 
on the backs of bullocks, along tracks iinpassahlo by any 
thing on wheels, acros.s hills, deserts, and nnbridged rivers, 
the journeys being often hundreds of miles in length, and 
weeks or months in duration. It frequently cost.s thirty 
times as much per mile to bring the cotton from tlio planta- 
tion to Bombay or Surat as it does to bring it from the 
plantation to New Orleans ; while the injury from wet and 
exposure during these barbaric expeditions is enormous and 
unavoidable. This is the root of the whole matter ; and tiie 
subject is of such national importance, that every Briton 
ought to make up liis mind to understand at least the lead- 
ing facts of the ease. The cotton of India is not at present 
so good as that of America, but it is good enough for ino.st 
purposes. It is good enough to he used to any extent while 
it can be had at the present average prices; ami these prices 
would pay the gi*owcr a splendid profit, and lead in conse- 
quence to all those improvements in culture wliicli are sure 
to follow the certainty of commercial gains, if there Were 
only the means of conveying it cheaply and safely from the 
fields to the sea. Wc have held India for years with abso- 
lute power ; its petty princes are our puppets and slaves ; 
it yields an enormous revenue ; wc can do what wo will 
with it, and yet wo have not made a dozen important lines 
of road in the whole peninsula. Nobody, however, knows 
better than John Bull tliat a had road is the i*oad to ruin. 
The greatest road-makers have ahvays been the greatest 
iiatioiKS. In this little land of England we, have 30,000 
miles of turnpike-road and 8000 miles of railway. If we 
want an opposite example, there is Spain before our eyes. 
There are no roads in Spain ; and she remains to this liowr 
as poor as Job, as proud as Lucifer, as ignorant as her own 
mules, and at least three centuries behind the rest of Europe 
in every thing except her wine and her fleas. 

Now a great deal is being written and said about the 
■growth of Indian cotton, and the duty of (iovernment to do 
something to increase the supply ; but it is imich to be 
feared that many years will be lost, and a vast amount of 
energy wasted in the prosecution of schemes, excellent in 
themselves but perfectly useless for the intended purpose, 
while the one grand evil remains Tlio spinners of Man- 
chester, for example, have joined together to promote im- 
provement in the culture of the Indian cotton-fields by every 
means in their power. They will supply seed, machinery, 
and information, — all of which arc needed; but this will 
avail but little by itself. A single good road from Bombay 
to Hyderabad would do more to improve culture, qualitv, 
and production, than half-a-dozen societies. But a whole 
network of roads is needed before India can supply cotton 
enough for our wants at home. At present the Tast quan- 
tities grown there are used on the spot. We export a gOofl 
deal of calico to Hindustan; but the natives ore still clothed 
chiefly in fabrics of their own manufacture. All this might 
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bechsinged ; -we might bring tho whole of their cotton to 
England^ And return it in calico, to the advantage of both 
parties; and there is room enough and labour enough in 
the Deccl&n and in Guzerat to grow tenfold the present 
quantity^ but the only magic that can bring about such a 
V. change is the magic of road-making, — and road-making on 
such 0. scale as nothing but the direct eiforts of the Gk)vern- 
I ment can accoipplish within any calculable time. 

Thi^, in truth, is the disheartening part of the business. 
For any thing in the * shape of public works tho Indian 
Government isi>no of the worst ^ecutivo machines in the 
world. From the collector to the Board of Revenue ; from 
tho Board of Revenue to tho Local Council ; from the Local 
Council to the Supreme Council ; from the Supremo Council 
to England ; from England back again through all these 
dismal stages ; — such is the hopeful journey on which almost 
every project has to start, when it involves the idea of some- 
thing actually*to be done. It is no use despairing, however. 
The work might be accomplisbod. Even an Indian govern- 
ment might be badgered into activity. 

It will not do to bo beguiled with the promise of Indian 
railways. They will do incalculable good ; but they arc j 
slow and costly works, and will hardly bo formed into a 
complete system in half-a-century. There are at this mo- 
ment only three lines of railway open in all India, and 
thoir aggregate length at the present time is little over 
800 miles. They are designed, moreover, rather on a mili- 
tary than a commercial plan, are tho property of companies, 
who are ravenous for immediate dividends of ten per cent, 
and will bo worked on a scale of charges far too high for 
the true interests of the country. Good common roads and 
bridges in all directions, the improvement of rivers, and the 
construction of canals, — these are the grand and pressing 
wants of India. Such works as these could bo done at once, 
and at a comparatively trifling cost. A despotic road-maker, 
with a staff of engineers, sufficient authority, the necessary 
funds, and no restraint upon him except tho obligation to 
got his work done within a given time, would cover India 
with passable roads, and arrange a practical system of tolls 
and repairs in tho course of five years. He would make 
mistakes, of course ; there would be jobbing and there would 
be waste ; but tho thing would positively be done, and would 
be worth ten times the outlay. The money can bo borrowed 
at any moment. Ten millions might do it, or it might cost 
twenty; if it cost a hundred, it would repay itself in a 
single generation. We do not scruple to borrow for the 
necessities of war ; why not for tho necessities of peace ? 
Common roads can never he dispensed with by any exten- 
sion of railways ; nay, tho railways themselves depend 
very largely for their success on the avenues by which 
traffic can bo brought to them from the country on either 
side. 

Some trifling improvements in tho moans of transit have | 
actually been made in India. The most aggravating thing 
about them is, their marked success ; for it shows how much 
is possible, and how much is neglected. Between India and 
Ceylon, for instance, a reef of sunken rocks, too near the 
surface for ships of any size to sail over them, caused tho 
traffic between the island and Madras to be carried on by 
means of very small vessels at a heavy rate of expense. A 
few years ago these rocks were blasted, and tho channel 
deepened by some flve or six feet, to the disgust, it is said, 
of certain oysters; but with an astonishing result in its 
eflTocts on trade. The simple blasting of the^ locks, so as to 
allow larger vessels to pass, immediately reduced the freight 
on com between, Ceylon and the peninsula about twelve 
shillings a ton, and increased the traffic ninefold. The river 
Godavery, again, flows right through the cotton-fields of the 
Deccan falls into the Bay of Bengal some distance north 
of Madras. It is AOt properly navigable ; hut there is nothing 
to prevent it from being made so for hundreds H)f miles. 
Near the mouth of it improvements have really been begun, 

their success, as far as they go, has been striking. The 
ilOnly pity is, that they go no farther, and that while water- 


communication conld be had so easily with so important a 
district, the work is so long delayed. 

The case stands thus before tho British nation. India 
will give us as much cotton as we please as soon as we give 
her roads to carry it on, and will improve her culture as 
soon as we improve her gains. Tho moment that an 
abundant supply is sent to us from tho cheap free labour of 
the East, the dear slave-labour of America will he stripped 
to a great extent of its profitable character, the greatest 
stimulus to the demand for slaves will be taken away, and 
while we relieve ourselves from a continually impending 
danger, we shall at the same time remove one of the chief 
obstacles to the liberty of the* African race. Let every one 
who speaks of India speak of roads. In ethics, there is a 
road to perdition as well as a road to glory ; but a practic- 
able road of any kind in India is assuredly a road to freedom 
and civilisation. 



LORD ERLISTOUN.--.A LOVE-STORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “tHE HEAD OP THE FAMn.T,” JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,** ETC. 


IV. 

Business kept me in Liverpool for throe weeks without 
intermission. My father could only find time to go down 
once to Lythwaito for a day and a night. The incessant 
burden and responsibility of money-making, money-turning, 
and money-spending, — the cruel slavery of riches, — some- 
times weighed heavily upon even his stout heart. 

Mark,” ho would sometimes say to mo, when we were 
laying our heads together over business-matters in the small 
parlour till long after office-hours, I sometimes think I*d 
ha’ done better to ha’ left thee a clerk, as I was myself when 
thee wert a bit of a lad, going back’ards and for’ards ’twixt 
this and the little house at Everton. Heigho, my boy, I 
hope thee’ll get more good than thy father gets out of Lyth- 
waito Hall.” 

It did sometimes seem to me strange that ho and I, work- 
ing here, in this musty room, under the coarse flare of gas- 
light, sometimes lifting our eyes from the mass of papers 
and mazes of figures to exchange a word or two, then again 
silence, — it seemed passing strange that ho and I should 
have any part or lot in the splendours of Ly thwaite Hall. 

For its splendours, they might go to the winds ; hut 
then it had some sweetnesses too. Every Sunday, — ^that 
being the only day I had time to let them come, — ^I used to 
be haunted by wafts from the May-hedges, by the sound of 
rooks cawing, or the soft single twitter of young thrushes 
going to sleep in the rustling trees. 

On Monday, when my father came back, I asked him if 
all were going on well at home. 

“ All well, and particularly quiet. Your mother,” with 
a twinkle of his keen eye, — “your poor dear mother has 
quite given up telling folk how very much she misses Lord 
Erlistoun,” 

He was gone, then, safe and sure. Well, let him go, 
and prosperity go with him. He was a fine feUow in his 
way ; but he could have done us little good, or we him. 
Why ho came among us at all, whether from self-interest 
(yet rich and influential as my father was, common justice 
condemued me for suspecting the young nobleman of that), 
or whether it was one of those mere idle adventures which' 
an idle young man is prone to, I still was ighorantf. and, to 
throw no further mystery over the matter, I remain igno- 
rant to this day. 

Sometimes in tho dull round of business, which chained 
my father and myself as effectually as if we were two horses 
in a mill, or two convicts working hand-fasted side by side, 
there would suddenly edme across vision of tthat easy 
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enjoyable life, pictures from which Lord Erlistoun had given 
us at Lythwaito, — and I had seen Jean's eyes light up on 
listening, — ^pictures of summer sunrises in the Alps, of sum- 
mer sunsets over the Euganoan hills, of exquisite moon- 
lights, brighter than our dull northern days, while lazily 
rocking on the blue Mediterranean seas, or skimming in and 
out among the lovely isles of the Grecian Archipelago. All 
pleasure, nothing but pleasure ; bounded by no duties, bur- 
dened with no cares. 

Yet, would I have exchanged lives? No. 

One Saturday afternoon, when I was just thinking of 
him, — thinking, too, whether it would be possible to get 
away by the last train that night for a little, a very little, 
pleasure,*— -my notion of pleasure, — our housekeeper ushered 
into tha back parlour ** Lord Erlistoun." * 

I was surprised, and probably I showed it ; for he looked 
awkward, that is, awkward for him. 

Again, as I seem always to keep on saying, let mo bo 
just to him ; let me not deny that delicate courtesy, that 
charming grace, which made the least thing he did well 
dene; which, after the first, forced ^h^ little dark parlour 


and mo to brighten up in his company. He gave no rea- 
sons for his visit, except a slight apology for “interrup- 
tion but sat down as if determined to be friendly and at 
ease. 

We talked upon ordinary topics ; then, on his inquiring 
after my “ family," about Lythwaite Hall. 

“ You go down every Saturday, I believe ?’* ho said. 

Was that the reason of his coming ? Was it only through 
me that he could hear, — as, in spite of all his calm, polite- 
ness, he seemed nervously eager to hear, — any tidings of 
Lythwaite HaU? 

At my age, a man is seldom without some penetration, 
especially when his observation is sharpened by certain 
facts which concern no one but hiihself. I think I can de- 
tect falsehood in feeling or expression, and can likewise 
fl^spect any feeling which is evidently honest and true* 

Jean had “ taken care," she plainly said. Perhaps one 
might even afford a little temporary regret for the tempo- 
rary pain of young Lord Erlistoun. 

I told him I did not go every Saturday ; but intended to 
be at homo to-night. 
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All, indeed I It must bo a pleasant thing to be able to 
say, as you say it, that thoroughly English word, * home/ ” 

Thereupon we diverged, in an abstract way, upon differ- 
ent branches of this same subject. I delected in what Lord 
Erlistoun said many turns of thought, nay, even of phrase, 
which I recognised as my cousin Jean’s. I have often no- 
ticed this fact, — how one person will involuntarily imitate, 
not merely the tone of mind, but slight peculiarities of word 
or gesture belonging to the one other person who has most 
influence over him or her. 

Again, 1 say, btjth on this account, and from a certain 
restlessness which, well as he disguised it, pervaded his 
whole manner, tiionglits, and plaiis, — for ho pout*dd out to 
me, unwilling and unresponsive confidant, a great many of 
these, — I could not help feeling sorry for Ixird Erlistoun. 

Rising to leave, ho said suddenly, “ You are going homo 
to-night ; might 1 burden you with these y* 

Two letterf; one addressed to my mother, the other to 
Miss Dowglas, Probably h^ noticed my surprise ; for he 
continued : 

“ They are, you porooive, from Lady Erlistoun. She 
wished them delivered to-night ; and I think I have reason 
to believe your Lythwaito post i.s uncertain. May I ask of 
you this favour on the part of my mother V” 

He always spoke somewhat haughtily Avhcii mentioning 
the word “favour;” and yet to-d;iy there was a hesitating 
humility about him too. 

“I was not aware of any shortcomings in the Lythwaito 
post ; but 1 will deliver thc.so safely.” 

“ Thank you. And yon return on Monday 

“ I really cannot inform you, Lord ]Crli8t(mn.” 

. All these mile* the lottcr.s sccjucd to lie burning in my 
pocket. Mon, cspeolally young uum, visit about as they 
will, in circles liighor or lower than their own. If honour- 
able in themselves, there is no reason why they shonhl not 
be accepted and acceptable ; but with women it is diflerent, | 
or society thinks so. What on earth did Lady Erlistoun 
want with my mother and my cousin Joan P 

1 reached borne late : they had not exj)ccted mo. The 
drawing-room windows were dark. However, in the little 
breakfast-room I found them both pi*esiding oVor a large 
heap of new houseliokUinen, my mother looking busy and 
pleased, as she always did when, on any excuse, she could 
put off the fine lady and be the housewife once more ; Jean 
ratlior pale and anxioms ; but she brightened up when she 
saw mo at the door. j 

“ Ah, cousin Mark !” 

“ Mark, my dear boy !” 

Loixl Erlistoun had said truly ; it was pleasant coming 
home. I did not for an hour or more deliver the two letters, i 
My mother opened hers in a flutter of curiosity. 

“ Dear me 1 Dk^ss my heart ! Why, Jane !” 

But Jean had taken up hers, and gone out of the room. 

When she cairns back, it was merely to say, “ Good night, 
Mark;” and she said it hastily. Two hot ro.ses burnt on each 
cheek ; but her liand Ava.s very cold. It struck to my heart. 

1 am no advocate for the romantic dignity of silence, 
that is, between two people who, however much or little 
their mutual regard, understand and believe in one another. 
With such, silence is often no virtue ; merely cowardice, 
selfishness, or pride. 

“ Do not go,’* I said ; “I want to speak to you.” 

“ I can’t ; I must not stay.” 

“ Only a minute. Sit down for she was trembling. 
“Lady Erlistoun is coming to call here on Monday. Did 
you know ?” 

“Yes, In told me.** 

-ETe / that little momentous word. But I passed it over ; 
iU would not do to stand upon trifles now. 

“ Cousin, I should like to know, — not that I have the 
slightest right to ask, and you must not answer, if you have 
the slightest objection, — but I should just like to know, in 
explanation of something ho let fall, whether, since ho loft, 
you have heard from Lord Erlistoun V” 


She paused a moment, and then said slov^ly and sadly, 
“ He has written to me almost every day ; but I have never 
answered a single letter.’* 

No need to ask what the letters were about ; no ticcd to 
guess what their effect must have been, coming thus, every 
day, — and strong must have been the impulse to make Lord 
Erlistoun do any thing regularly every day, — coming from a 
young man* flresh in all the passion, the poetry of his youth. 

I stood silent bjr the chimney -piece, meeting in the mir- 
ror over it a familiar face, well-known in IJvcrpool ware- 
houses and on the Liverpool ’Change ; seeing, loo, in the 
distance beyond* that poor flimhed face of Jean’s. At last 
she turned, and liid it on the sofa-pillow. 

“ Do liclp me, Mark. I have been so very miserable.” 

I took a chair and sat down, opiDosite tlic giatc, with 
my back to her, and said — something or another. TIkmi I 
waited, and waited in vain. My mother called from the 
staircase, “ Mark, it’s bedtime ; seo that the house is locked 
up;” and 1 answered from the parloUr-dooiVto prevent her 
coming in. 

“ Now, Jean, tell me.” 

Hlie told mo: just what I had feared, nay, expected. 
I'liero is no necessity to give her precise words ; indeed, 
she explained no more than Iho bore fact that slie might 
have been Lady Erlistoun. 

“1 thought you said you bad * taken care.’ ” 

“Ay, that’s the thing. It was my pride, my wdeked 
self-reliance; 1 thought I wa.s doing him good; I wanted to 
do him good ; 1 liked him lo like me. But I never thouglit 
— 0, Mark, if I did wrong I have been punished !” 

Punished! Tlien even though his letters came day after 
day oven though by soim; unaccountable means be had 
persuaded his lady-mother to come and condeRcendingly 
investigate his choice, there was no fear. T had judged her 
rightly. Our Jean would not marry Lord Erlistoun, 

“I know it will not last ; he is too young. After a little 
it will soom to him no more than r dream. And 1 may have 
done him some good, after all. Was 1 so wrong, Mark ?” 

I attempted not from any false kindness to comiiromise 
the truth. I said, it was likcdy that she had been in some 
way wrong, since, as she had licrsclf acknowhulged, in simi- 
lar ciroumstancos the woman is rarely free from blame. 

“ Ay, that is it ; that is my self-reproach and fear. Yet, 

0 Mark, if you knew what it was to feel your youth going 

— lo feci, too, that you never had bad its full value, that 
there had been no love in it, and now it was going, gone ; 
and if some one came and loved you, or thought he did, 
said you were the only creature in the world who eould 
make him ha])j)y, make him if you saw, too, that 

there was some truth in what he said, that if you had been 
younger or he older, or if other things bad been more level 
between yon both, — you might — ” 

“Jean,” I said, startled by the expression of her eyes, 
“ do you lo'i>e Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“ I am afraid T do.” 

So in a moment the whole face of things was altered ; 
so, in less than a moment, that “ ship” which Jean used to 
laugh about, as being with most people so long in “coming 
home,” went down, down, without the flapping of a sail or 
straining of a mast, to the bottom of the sea. 

Otherwise 1 might have perceived something unnatural 
in those five slow words, something not right in any car 
except the lover’s being the first to hear them. As it was, 

1 simply heard them, in all their force and significance to 
both our )ive.s; and, so recognising them, entered upon the 
duty of mine. 

This was jdain as daylight. Tlierd are none who feel 
more sacredly the absolute right of love for love, than those 
to ^^hom fate has deni(;d its possession. 

Jean came behind me, and laid her band on my shoulder. 
She might. Henceforward I could no more have touched 
it, except cousinly or brotherly; than I could have put out 
my hand to steal the crown-jewels. 

“Well, Mark.” 
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« Well, Jean.” 

» I think *tis time we said good night." 

" <3food m|ht, then.” A look up into her bending face, 
which wa« pale, drawn, and hard, " You will bo happ^, 
never fear." 

**No ;\what I told you has no reference to — ^to ihai. If 
any thing, it prevents it, and makes easier what 1 did upon 
instinct for his good as well as mine. No, Mark ; I shall 
always remain Jean Howgias." 

AVith a smile that made her face saint-liko in its sadness, 
she passed out of my sight. 

But we cannot be in a state of saint-hood always. Cer- 
tain facts which four dun walls might tliat night have borne 
witness to, till such time as the rookery was all astir in the 
weary dawn, gave me a clue to certain other facts, which 
Jean’.? exceeding paleness next morning alone betrayed. 

There was happily no one at homo but us throe. 1 
kept my mother safe out of the way the best part of Sunday, 
and on Monday forenoon. 

good mother, — she ladiaved admirably. Only a few 
nods and winks in confidence with me, and an affcctionato 
lingering over Joan, indicated her perception of what was 
going on, or her prophetic aiiticijiation of what was un- 
doubtedl}'^ coming. After the first expression of pleasure, 
she did not even refer to Lady Phiisiouii’s visit, and, more- 
over, gave me a hint to tho same jmrporfc. 

“ Yon see, she doo.sn’t like to be noticed. Very natural ; 
I was just the same myself when yonr fatlier was courting, 
Mark, my dear." 

Monday came. IMy mother was rather tidgetty; dressed 
herself directly after breakfast in lim* gayest silk gown, and 
strongly objected to .lean’s, of some soft gray stuft* — mouse- 
colour — her usual morning-dress. 

“0 don’t, please," Jean answered, in a weary tone. 
" AVIiat does it signify?" 

"AVell,” my mother commented, after wafebing her 
stand arranging the drawing-room flowers, b<3r custoinaiy 
daily duty, and tlicn sit down to work in the far window, — 
" well, T don’t think it docs signify. Toor Kinma Brown ! 
I wonder wliat she would have thought of Iicr daughter." 

And my mother wiped her eyes, for all she seemed so 
proud and pleased. 

Not many minutes after, she riLsiieil back into tho draw- 
ing-room, all in a flurry. Jjady Erlistoun’s carriage was 
coming up the avenue. 

‘‘AVho is in it?" 1 asked. Jean did not stir. 

“Only herself. Dear mo, how very odd of J^ord Erlis- 
loim !" 

I thought differently. 

Ladj’’ Krlistoun was a very handsome woman. You saw 
at once where lior sou had inherited his delicate prolile, liis 
Ml soft eye. Tho likeness might have been stronger when 
she was young, or would be as he gi’ow old. lii their world, 
tho years between twenty-four and forty-four effect rpucli. 

She resembled her son in manner too. She j)aid various 
elegantly implied compliments to my mother on the excecd- 
ing beauty of Lythwaito Hall, aud her own desire to see it; 
then went on graciously to explain hovv sho happened to be 
staying a night at th(5 Bishop’s, and w'as unwilling to return 
north without having liad the pleasure of making Mrs. 
Browne’s acquaintance; and so on, and so on, never al- 
luding to any particular object of her visit, nor noticing, 
except by tho customary acknowledgnicut, the lady who 
was presented to her as “ Miss Dowglas." 

Nor when, after this formal introduction, Miss Dowglas 
slowly retreated to her seat, could a less sharp eye than 
mine have detected the occasional wandering of Lady Erlis- 
toun s ^keenly inquisitive as women are of women — anato- 
mising her at a glance from top to toe. 

Jean sat still, proudly quiet, unmistakably fair. 

“ Miss Dowglas, will you take me to see your rosery? 
Erlistoun 1ms spoken much of your beautiful roses." This 
was the first time she had mentioned her son’s name. 

Jean cros^d the room. Lady El^iistoun watched her. 


every step, every trick of gesture and action of hands, as 
sho showed the flowers in the vases ; listened attentively to 
every word that fell froni her lips, dropped easily in that low- 
toned, pure English, not, alack! as my dear good Laiica- 
sliire mother talked. 

Let another mother meet equal justice. She, who had 
been used all her life to these external refinements, valuing 
them far beyond their worth, — and yet tlicy arc worth no 
little, as indications of greater things, — let her be judged 
fairly. Nay, I doubt now if even my mother’s son .and 
Jean’s cousin had a right to feel liis heart so hot within 
him while this noble lady stood conversing with and inves- 
tigating the other lady (yes, she recognised that self-evi- 
dent fact, I saw), whom her only son desired to set in her 
own plaec, as Lady Erlistoun. 

And for J can ? 

Once or twi(!c, at llio bent side-face, at some accidental 
family tone, which you can detect in most foices, I could 
see .lean’s comjjosiirc stirred ; otherwise she was, as sho 
was sure to be, simply liorscdf. Her mind she could dis- 
guise, or rather conceal, and in degree hiu* feelings ; but her 
character never. To attempt it w'ould have been to her an 
ignoble liypocrisy. 

I followed them .as they moved slowly up and down tho 
garden, talking of books, pictures, Continental life, — as Je.au 
could t.alk, if necessary, and did so. In no way could I de- 
tect ill her the least faltering, the least paltering with what 
she owed to herself, or to us Brownes. 

Us Brownes I Though Lady Erlistoun was extremely 
gracious, though she. had too much self-respect not to fullil 
to the last letti'v whatever courtesy she had evidently set 
herself to perform, still one felt, if one did not see, the soft, 
intangible, but inevitable, lino she drew between Jean Dow- 
glas and “ns Brownes." 

In leaving, she held out her hand, “ I trust wc shall 
meet again, Miss Dowglas." 

“ Yhju are kind to wish it. Lady Erlistoun." 

And so tli(\y ])^rtcd. AVlien, after seeing her to her car- 
riage, I returned to hid my mother and cousin good-by, — for 
I was starting,— ! found Jean had gone U]) at once to her 
own room. 

Two days after, my father showed me a letter from Lord 
Erlistoun, enclosing anotlior from his mother, and from him- 
self a formal application for Miss Dowglas’s hand. 

A very cxtraurdiiiary thijig, the old man said — quite un- 
ncconntahle. If ho had known what was going on, ho 
should h.avc set his face against it ; he didn’t like those sort 
of niarriugcH. But in this case, wlicn tho other party had 
shown such respect and consideration towards the dear girl, 
aud towards us likewise, when it must be a tboroughly dis- 
interested affair, — for he remembered telling the young fellow 
himself th.at, except her fifty pounds, Jean had nothing, — 
why, ho hardly knew what to say about it. 

I Kugge.sted that none of us ought to say sliny thing. Joan 
was lier own mistress ; she must decide. 

“ You’re right, my dear boy ; of course she must." And 
not sorry to have the responsibility lifted ofi’his shoulders, 
my father, in his own honest way, wrote to that effect. 

In four days moro 1 learnt, or at least judged from ob- 
vious evidence, that she had decided. Lord Erlistoun was 
again ray father’s guest. 

That Saturday I did not go down to Lythw.aitc Hall. 

« # Hf « «r * « 

Youth and love — first love; — let not those who have 
passed them by turn back and deny either ; they arc glo- 
rious things. 

In time I became accustomed to the new order of cir- 
cumstances : could go home and see those two pacing the 
garden of mornings, or talking of evenings in the summer 
Sunday twilight, without feeling that their position towards 
each other was unnatur.al or wrong. 

lliis came easier to me, perhaps, because Jean looked 
happy. Not at first; but when she saw how happy her 
lover was ; how gradually, under her influence, his whole 
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tone of mind seemed changed ; how his character settled and 
deepened, the fine qualities in him strengthening, and the 
frivolous ones vanishing away, then Jean, likewise, be- 
came at ease, and content. She evidently loved him ; and 
love alone will make people happy for a time; not perma- 
nently ; at least, not that sort of love. 

Even now sometimes I fancied— could it be only fancy ? 
— 1 could trace a doubt, like as when she had asked me so 
pitifully that very night, “ Mark, was I so very wrong ?” 
We had never spoken together confidentially again ; indeed, 
it was an understood thing in the family that Jean did not 
like to be spoken to on the subject of Lord Erlistoun. When 
and where she was to be married, my mother said, she her- 
self had not the least idea ; it seemed “ rather odd of Jane.” 

But, cither from the inherent weakness of human nature, 
or something different in the girl herself, every body in the 
household treated her with great consideration, and offered 
not the shadow of a reproach to the future Lady Erlistoun. 

I was not of them, and had no call to be. Their Jean 
Dowglas was not mine — never had been ; it was a very dif- 
ferent thing. And one day, when she was mentioning some- 
thing she intended to alter in the Lythwaite garden next 
year,” I determined to find out the truth about her engage- 
ment. 

“ Next year ? — you forget.” And I looked at her left hand, 
where, as I had noticed, she wore no ring. 

With a rather sad smile, she turned to mo. “ No, I did 
not forget. I know what you are thinking of ; but you are 
mistaken. I told you the truth that night.” 

“ That you should always remain Jean Dowglas ?” 
believe I always shall.” 

I could not just thou find words, or her manner stopped 
mo. She went on — 

Mark, I wish to toll you one thing, — which is all that 
any body has a right to know, and I have said it from the 
first, only nobody hero seems to believe it, — that Lord Er- 
listoun is not engaged to me.” 

Jean,” I cried, — for it was hard to think her less than 
the woman I had always thought her, and yet keep silence, 
— ” for the third time I say, ‘ Take care.’ You are attempt- 
ing a dangerous game ; you arc playing with edged tools.” 

«AmI?” 

“ Beware ! Two people may go on together easily and 
friendly for a long time ; but after love is once confessed, or 
even suspected, they must be lovers, or nothing. I speak 
as a man. You women know not what you do; you arc 
toying with burning coals when you play fast and loose 
with a man’s heart. It is worse than folly — 'wickedness. 
Let there bo no half measures ; take him, or reject him; 
love him, or lot him go.” 

I spoke hotly, out of the bitterness of my soul ; but she 
was neither hurt nor angry. A little reproach there was in 
her eyes, as if in me at least she had looked for something 
she did not find. 

Mark, cannot you understand the possibility of loving 
and letting go ?” 


THE THEATKES. 


On Balzac’s novel of Euginie Orandet^ MM. Bayard and 
Dupont, some time since, founded a drama, entitled the Fide 
dc VA-vatSf and a few seasons back Mr. John Bridgman 
made a version of it for the Olympic, while under the man- 
agement of Mr. Fiyiren. A new version has been prepared 
for the same theatre by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, appai'ently 
for the purpose of adapting the character of the miserly 
parent to the genius of Mr. Hobson. This actor has for a 
time held an anomalous position on the stage, as a broad- 
faroe and burlesque actor who raised his edifice of humour 
on Hie basis of tragic passion. Not a few have felt that this 
aame basis was the real element of his genius, its very sub- 
sfenfce, indeed ; and that the comic superstructure was, in a 
Vulgar as well as in a philosophical sense, merely accidental. 


The revival of IjAva/re has gone far to prove this, and, if 
such proof be necessary to any really critical mind, to con- 
vince the doubter of the fact. Mr. Robson is a tragedian; 
and, in the part of Daddy Jffardacre (such is the title of 
the new adaptation), he is furnished with opportunity for 
evincing his emotional power. The tragic scenes are intro- 
duced by some comic ones, in which the avaricious feelings 
of the old man are cleverly illustrated, in connection with 
the affection which ho bears for his only daughter. Hard- 
acro finds it impossible to decide whether his love for his 
gold or his child is the greater. Nature herself, it is evident, 
holds the balance even. But in the course of the dramatic 
action the normal equilibrium is disturbed, and a fearful 
conflict ensues, that must end either in its restoration or the 
death of the subject. Does Hardacre love to increase his j 
golden heaps, to touch their constituent units, and to gaze 
on the glittering pieces both separately and collectively, I 
toying with them in admiration and fondness? Even so ho 
cherishes his daughter, fondles over her, and presses her to j 
his bosom and his lips with devoted passion. Fain would he 
teach her to love money as ho himself docs, and learn not I 
to “let it slip through her fingers,” which, in her pardonable 
inexperience, he fears she may. Hardacre loves also to 
possess land, but it gives him a pang to pay for it — to part 
with the bright gold for the dirty earth; it costs him 
blood to effect the exchange, but the anguish makes him 
richer in the end, and is therefore endured as a portion of the 
xncans for accomplishing the final cause of all his being. Ho 
has just completed the contract for a bargain which will 
make him at least five hundred pounds more wealthy, and 
the money is set apart for the purchase. Mean time the 
daughter’s sympathies are wrought upon by the distress of 
an uncle, who, for tho want of five thousand pounds, is about 
to commit suicide. She takes the sum from her father’s 
stores, and sends it to her uncle. Hardacre discovers his 
loss; ere long, too, ho discovers tho thief; then it is that 
the struggle of emotion commences. His reason, his life, is 
throateued by the vehemence of his passion. We fear, too, his 
vengeance as ho raises the chair to dash it on tho poor girl’s 
head ; we tremble while ho commences a malediction, which, 
however, he does not complete ; wo listen to his implorings 
with interest; wo share his passion as he grovels on the 
ground in search of the hidden treasure, and hangs over tho 
aperture from which it has been taken ; and when ho crawls 
up the stairs in the climax of his agony, we feel relieved 
from the weight of an intolerable suffering. Feebly do these 
words describe the scene ; they can only enable our readers 
to guess at the acting of Mr. Robson. They must therefore 
imagine tho coalescence of all that art and nature can ac- 
complish to give perfection to the histrionic expression of 
complicated emotions like those we have indicated, and they 
will then form some conception of its completeness and 
depth ; but nothing short of actually witnessing the scene 
can realise it to the mind of any one, however fertile in an- 
ticipations and invented probabilities. The money so stolen 
turns out, after all, to bo by right the girl’s own, and this 
fact proves the turning-point of tho emotion; and when 
the mischief done can all be healed by marrying her to his 
nephew, whose presence on the scene has been the occasion 
for the distressing incidents which all parties have survived, 
a gleam of comfort penetrates Hardacre’s poor racked brain, 
and the torture gradually subsides. Peace returns to his 
mind and heart, and a certain satisfaction, too,^in the result. 

It is, however, at tho cost of his daughter, whom he must 
part with — whom it is better, after such* a breach, to part 
with ; but as to the rest, ho is solaced by the conviction that 
his other loss has only been imaginary, that he has really 
lost nothing, that she has only stolen her own property ; 
and with such a chuckling sense of superiority over his fel- 
lows, and fortune into the bargain, he rejoices that he has 
still enough to complete his intended purchase and realise 
tho profit on which he had calculated ; and to this philo- 
sophic phase of the conclusion Mr. Robson gives as much 
effect as to the tragic force of the main situation. Beyond 
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doubt, in such a part as we have described, he is the greatest 
actor on the modem stage. 

The dramatic season at the Lyceum has been brought to 
a close by the temporary transfer of the theatre to Mr. Gye 
for the purposes of Italian opera. The continued illness of 
Mrs. Dillon interrupted the run of the new works in which 
she was engaged, and the lessee had to fall back upon re- 
vivals. Amongst these Virginitts and Hamlet have been 
conspicuous. We have not seen Mr. Dillon to greater ad- 
vantage than in the Boman Father of Knowles. The perfor- 
mance was equally chaste and powerful. As to the former 
quality, indeed, we think Mr. Dillon carries his dislike of 
what he thinks “stagey” into excess. The indignation of 
the patriot at the end of the third act, and the devotion of 
Appius to the “ infernal gods,” in the fourth act, were con- 
sequently under-toned ; but the grief and passion of the 
father were rendered with a natural truth and intensity 
that roused the house to enthusiasm. The passage in which 
Virginius sees in thought the arms of the “ Second Tarquin” 
coiled round his child was one of the most striking displays 
of histrionic power that we have witnessed for years. 

In his personation of Hamlet, the same performer has no 
superior on the boards. IVom the bias already noticed, some 
of the soliloquies — the “ To be, or not to be,” in particular — 
were given with even too much simplicity, and would have ! 
gained in cifect by a more sot elocution. On the other hand, 
the charms of genuine emotion and fresh thought were 
present throughout. Although Mr. Dillon, on the whole, 
eschewed new readings, his Hamlet in its general effect is 
decidedly original. The ardent and loving nature of the 
princely Dane, aspiring to meet in life with that ideal of truth 
and sympathy which, except in the case of Horatio, he never 
finds, was most truly and affectingly portrayed. The cele- 
brated scene with Ophelia, in the third act, deserves the 
highest praise. The “ noble mind o’erthrowii” at first vents 
itself in an agony of invective. It is as if there, where 
Hamlet had “ garnered up his heart,” he discerns that lurk- 
ing poison of self and falsehood, the fruits of which he had 
elsewhere proved so poignantly. “ Get thee to a nunnery,” 
he cries, bitterly at first, for ho fears that oven she cannot 
else escape the fatal contagion; but before ho parts from 
her the old memories of aftection revive, the thoughts of all 
that she has been to him come back, and it is with a voice 
faltering from tenderness that ho at last repeats, “ Get thee 
to a nunnery,” -and turns away from her as from a fading 
vision of youth and love. There is far more than conven- 
tional merit in such acting as this. In the play-scene, and 
on the reappearance of the Ghost, Mr. Dillon showed a power 
to grasp the sterner elements of the part no less admirable 
than the pathos which he had previously evinced. We take 
leave of the Lyceum management for the present with con- 
gratulations on the result of the experiment to the lessee, 
and on the dramatic gain which has accrued to tho public. 

Since tho closing of Sadler *s Wells, Mr. Phelps, and one 
or two of his company, have migrated to the Standard Theatre 
in Shoreditch. In such a neighbourhood tho refining influ- 
ence of tho poetic drama fitly presented can hardly bo over- 
valued. By force of high and consistent purpose, and great 
ability as a Shaksperian actor, Mr. Phelps has not only 
superseded in the north of London a low and meretricious 
entertainment by a pure and intellectual one, but he has 
given an almost classic fame to his suburban theatre, and 
attracted thither persona of intelligence and taste from all 
parts of London. It is with much pleasure, then, that we 
find the same actor now aiding the civilising ministries of 
art and poetry in the East. No small portion of his present 
audience is drawn from classes to whom the theatre is the 
solo recreation from else incessant toil, tho one illusion 
amidst tho hardest realities of life. Minds untaught except 
by the sternest experience, and too often embittered by the 
lesson, are amongst those who throng to the Standard 
Theatre ; and who, amidst the images of beauty or passion 
which a noble drama affords, feel there at least that they 
are something more than hired machineB, and that the 


hopes, struggles, and triumphs of the heart there portrayed 
belong also to themselves, ihere one sees the fustian-jacket, 
the worn, it may be the dingy, visage, lit up only when 
the genius of the actor embodies that of the poet, and by the 
“ touch of Nature that makes the whole world kin” enfolds 
the humblest spectator in the bond of a common nature. 
We know not whether such a sight can compete in externals 
with tho gorgeous shows that prevail elsewhere ; but wo must 
be allowed to think that it has the advantage of them in 
moral uso and dignity. 

Glancing for a moment at the drama of spectacle, wo 
may observe, that an equestrian version of Henry IV. has 
been produced at Astley’s ; and that in this, as in previous 
cases, the words of Shakspere are positively delivered. 
Curiously enough, while theatres professedly dramatic have 
tended in the direction of pageants, a theatre professedly 
devoted to pageant has thus become in a measure Shakspe- 
rian. We do not profess to inquire whether the balance 
thus struck is a very consolatory one ; but we suppose, if 
Shakspere must bo held to do littlo good in “ legitimate” 
establishments, it may at least be granted that ho can do 
little harm in equestrian ones. 


A FRIENDLY VISIT TO CANTON. 


War is a wonderful master of the ceremonies. Like indi- 
viduals constantly meeting in the same drawing-room, but 
perseveringly ignoring each other’s existence, because tho 
magical words of introduction have not been pronounced by 
the common friend in whoso house they meet, nations may 
stand face to face, and even keep up a certain degree of in- 
tercourse for centuries, without seeming to know aught of 
each other. But let war bring them into contact for a 
moment, and they become at once eager and interested about 
each other’s affairs, and sedulously cultivate acquaintance. 
If this be not true of all nations, it is most assuredly true of 
the English, which, — whether it be from its insular position, 
or, as foreigners are prone to think, from an overwhelming 
degree of self-esteem, — during times of peaco receives with 
listless indifference any attempt to make it acquainted with 
foreign manners, life, and modes of thought ; while in times 
of war, tho very turn of the noses and twist of the mous- 
taches of tho people with whom we are engaged in deadly 
struggle become of interest to us ; and every scrap of infor- 
mation, old or new, concerning them is caught up with 
avidity. . 

Presuming that, in consequence of this peculiarity in our 
national idiosyncrasy, an interest in China has by this time 
been created, which all our, tea-drinking, and the various 
excellent works written about that country, have hitherto 
failed to awaken, wo venture to invite our readers to take a 
glance at Canton through the eyeglass of an intelligent 
French officer lately stationed in the Cldna Seas. 

It is not until the bay to which our Anson gave his 
name, between the mountainous promontory that terminates 
the peninsula of Chuon-pi and the point of Anung-hoy, 
spreads out before him, that the European, advancing up 'the 
Chou-kiang and approaching Canton, becomes strongly im- 
pressed with the distance of time more than of space that 
separates the empire he is about to visit from all that he has 
until then known. For the Chinese fleet, perchance lying at 
anchor under cover of the forts which crown the summit of 
' the promontory, at once brings home to his mind the strange 
immobility of the race with whom ho is coming into contact. 
The vessels of Nearchus must have been less primitive look- 
ing than these long rectangular boxes with three spars in 
tho middle, looking more like dead saplingft than the regulw 
masts of a vessel, and the whole construction of which Is 
such as would make the very mummies smile that repose 
under tho pyramid of Cheops. Their poops rising in stories 
like a child’s oord-castle, bear on their escutoheons the im- 
perial dragon with its greenish folds and its blood-tinged 
jaws ; their prows are ornamented with scarlet flags, and 
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Mrith two haggard eyes, without which it is supposed the 
' vessel could not find its way along the water, and which 
give to its formless mass a ludicrous resemblance to a fright- 
ened seal. All the details of their construction and rigging 
make these war-junks curious specimens of the art of navi- 
gation in its infancy; yet they differ very little from the large 
commercial junks which visit the distant ports of Singapore, 
Batavia, and Siam. How they can achieve successfully such 
long voyages it would bo difficult to understand, had not 
complaisant nature iinderfaken to solve the problem. One 
monsoon carries the helpless junks to their port of destination 
and another wafts them back again ; and if, when close to 
the coast, the breeze ceases to favour them, thej'^ patientl 3 ^ 
await the tide, and float in upon its bosom like the sea-weeds 
that are the toys of the waves. Let no one suppose, how- 
ever, that the deficiencies in the coiifitnictioii of these vessels 
arc owing to the incapacity of the Chinese shi|vbuilderH. 
The same men who construet these primitive arks build the 
swift and admirable clippers and schooners which navigate 
these waters under English and American colours, and the 
agile mandarin-boats which are constantly' jdyiiig up and 
down the river, cutting through the water with incredible 
swiftness by the aid of their forty oars. But the sacred rites 
and time-hallowed routine which hedge round the ancient 
civilisation of (ffiina extend their sway over the art of ship- 
building also ; and though the imitative Chinaman may con- 
struct for the use of foreigners vessels on a level wdtli the 
requirements of the nineteenth century, his countrymen he 
only furnishes with such as arc built upon a model twenty 
centuries old. 

The passage of the Bogiie is less tban a thousand yards 
wide, and though tlicre is a somewhat broader ehanncl to 
the west of the little islands of Wantong, both these straits 
might bo long defended against a hostile squadron b,y a well- 
directed fire. Indeed, tlic Chinese seem to have been quite 
aware of the importance of guarding their inner waters 
against barbarian invasions, and have spared neither stone 
nor iron for the purpose. Having erected batteries on every 
available summit and point, tlicj' have further constructed 
massive walls at the foot of the hills of Ammg-hoy, and 
behind those they have accumulated an amount of artillery 
sufficient to demolish all the fleets in the world. But having 
done so much to intimidate the barbarians, they deemed all 
further trouble sujicrlluous. However, the events of 185(> 
may have impressed the lesson which the defeats of the 
years ^40, ’41, ’42, and ’47 failed to teach, and the Celestials 
may by this time have become convinced that fortifications 
and cannon, without men to back them, are poor niean.s of 
defence. 

Be this as it may, the Boguc Forts form an imposing fi;a- 
ture in the river scenery, wliieh, between these and AVarripoa, 
twenty-five miles further up, assumes a somewhat dilTerent 
aspect. The verdant hills crow'ued with tufts of trees, and 
the cultivated valleys winding their sinuous path among 
tliem, now withdraw further inland, and vast rice-fields, won 
from the alluvium of the river, and skirted b.y rows of banana- 
palms, extend on all sides and hem in the course of the 
stream, which is further obstructed by numerous banks, that 
render the navigsition very difficult. Small boats, with one 
man in each,^statlbned along both sides of Hie deep channel, 
warn the mariner off the shoals ; and the Chinese pilots that 
navigate the ships through these upjicr waters are so skilful, 
that a wreck in the Ohoa-kiang is said to be a thing almost 
unheard of. 

Wampoa is the roadstead of Canton. Hundreds of foreign 
ships us8(!mblo here every year ; aiid wound these, in thou- 
satids of lx)ats that circulate in the numei’ous channels that 
intersect the land, and along both banks of the river, swarms 
iifpppulation that lives exclusively by the harlarians. In 
of the interest presented by tlie spectacle of restless ac- 
.i that , fare vails at Wampoa, we must, however, hurry 
0 %^ Oauton in one of the small steamers whieh ply he- 
the two places, and represond the inroads of Western 
civilisation upon the strongh^ of Eastern stagnation. As 


the steamer rapidly ascends the Junk River, .verdant rice- 
fields climbing up tlie hill-sides in terraces, villages peeping 
out from amidst bambou-hedges, pagodas half hidden under 
the gigantic branches of the banyan-tree, meet the eye on 
both banks; and in the distance cliistcrs of many-storied 
turrets with polygonal roofs and galleries announce the pre- 
sence of a large city. As soon as the feeble barrier is passed, 
which, in 1840, was thrown across the river, and the oft- 
humiliated forts that defend it, the red masts of the man- 
darins, tlie first houses of the suburbs, built upon piles and 
hanging as it were over the river; large squadrons of junks, 
Ijn'iig side by side, with their banners fluttering in the 
breeze, and the ever-increasing crowd of tankas, give notice 
that the port of Canlon lias been reached. Soon after this 
the city presents it.scir, but not the Canton beheld from afar, 
buried .amid the heavy walls that surround the Tartar city ; 
not either the Canton rising out of the mud of the Chou- 
kiang, which often overflows its streets ; but Canton, such 
as the Chinese artists love to represent this Venice of the 
Celestial Empire. In the background, the imposing edifices 
of the European factor! (?s (for, be it remembered, wo are de- 
scribing the city before the outbreak of the recent hostilities), 
the flagstafls of the consuls, and the proudly waving flags 
of England, America, and Denmark ; in the foreground, the 
floating city, with its avenues of palaces, with gilded facades 
and delicate tracer}’^; its long streets of cottages with wooden 
walls and bambou-roofs ; its gambling-houscs and pleasure- 
gardens, lighted at night with gaud}’' paper lanterns and 
silken globo.s; its teeming population; its swarm of boats, 
playing tbe part here that carriages wonhl play on firm land; 
— a truly picturesque city, dazzling with colour, dizzying 
with movement, fantastical as a tale in the Arabian Nlykls^ 
or as a scene at the opera. 

But the steamer passes on, and approachc.s terra firma. 
Making way for itself through the crowd of tankas that 
hover round the quay.*:, it deposits its passengers at the 
entrance of a large square planted with trees, and in the 
midclle of which waves the flag of the United Rtates. Grand 
as is this entrance to the European quarter of Canton, it 
furnishes a dcee])live measure of the extent of liberality 
extended 1)}' tbo Cele.stials to tbe restless progressive sons 
of llio West ; for an area comprising between 400 and 600 
acres of swampy gi’ound is the utmost extent of territory 
that "was griiiitcd to them, and bej'ond the limits of this 
they ever walked on enemy’s ground. The factories and 
other cdificcB raised upon this are.*!, which had to be filled 
up and consolidated at great expenses, are divided into thir- 
teen distinct gi’onps by intersecting streets. Two of these 
streets, running at right angles to the course of the river, 
and denominated Old China Street and New China Street, 
are occupied hy Chin<*.se shops; and here are gathered to- 
gether in fabulous quantities the divers and innumerable 
objects of Chinese art and industry which arc so much 
prized in Europe : silks manufactured in Kiang-nan, and 
enriched w’ith heavy embroideries in the suburbs of Canton; 
ebony boxes inlaid with gilt or ivory ornaments so minute 
that tbe beaut}' of the designs can only be duly appreciated 
when seen through a magnifying-glass ; water-colour paint- 
ings with lints bo soft and brilliant that they seem borrowed 
from the butterfly’s wings, and representing gods brandish- 
ing thunderbolts, or warriors shooting with bow and arrows, 
or condemned mortals writliing in tlie tortures of a Buddhist 
hell, or maudarius seated in solemn grandeur on their curule 
chairs, or lovely ladie.s hovering like the fabled birds of 
paradise between heaven and earth. Then there are lac- 
quered tea-caddies, fans, and trays of every variety of form 
and hue ; lyirccloin of exquisite delicacy, bronzes of most 
capricious form, and carved ivories, exhibiting more taste in 
design than delicacy of workmanship. And from among all 
these articles you are to make your selection; and, in a 
strange compound of Englisii and Fortnguese, with cliaion 
of all not strictly necessary words, and in soft and liquid 
tones, that make you think tliis Anglo-iBortuguese alliance 
remarkably harmonious, theOhinese merchant wheedles yon 
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into spondingf much more money than prudence approves of. 
Who could resist the old opium-smoker when, with a caress- 
ing smile that almost imparts to his aged visage the grace- 
' fully naive expression of childhood, he bonds his’ aankeu 
sallow cheek upon his shoulder, and says-. “ You ale mp 
ftieihf ; me talkee true; foty tolkC' ? Forty dollars are given 
for what is not worth more than twenty ; but it is only 
experience that can teach you what “ talkee true’* means to 
a Chinese mind. 

Old China Street and New China Street are broad and 
regular, and paved with largo flags of granite ; but being 
only frequented by Furoi^eans, they bear a deserted appear- 
ance, in spite of the lines of low shops that border them on 
each side ; and they form a striking contrast to the bustle 
and noise of Physic Street, a narrow irregular lane that 
winds its crooked way from cast to west, between the Euro- 
pean quarter and the labyrinthine islands of the suburbs, 

, and through which an incessant strcain of passengers ami 
mcrcluindiso is flowing. Here you make acquaintance with 
all the dainties that tickle most agreeably the Chinese palate: 
Mandarin oranges with soft crimson rind, water-mehms from 
Amoy, pears from Shaiitong, and jujubes frohi Pe-tcbe-li, are 
displayed in tempting order. Living fish from the Chon- I 
kiang disport in large basins; and th6 wild-dogs, destined ^ 
for the tables of the Lnculluscs of Canton, fret their short 
hour of life in baskets made ofrataii. Here also are smoked 
ducks, but flattened so as to be almost unrecognisable, and 
bundles of dried rats and strings of cats’ shoulders, hanging 
most amicably side by side, and vying with ibc moi’c sub- 
stantial attractions of quarters of beef and mutton and sides 
of terribly fat pork. 

What a riimiiiig to and fro,' what a jostling, %vhat a 
clamour, in this the noisiest street of Canton ! but no quai*- 
rclling and no fighting ; for patience is one of the most 
saTiont traits in ilio Chinese character, as you may judge 
from the look of passive endurance vfrith winch yonder rich 
merchant, seated at his counter, has been submitting for 
the last half-hour to the unceasing noise kept np b^’’ a blind 
beggar who has entered liis shop, and wdio, by way of giving 
something in return for the alms he is soliciting, is striking 
together two sticks of bamboo which pass in Canton for a 
musical instrument. 

No Chinese woman ever appears on foot in Physic Street ; 
nor ajre the buttons of the mandarins ever seen mingling in 
the motley crowd there. The small-footed ladies and the 
big guns among the men are cai’ried about in palanquins on 
the shoulders of vigorous coolies. They are not, however, 
the only members of the population that enjoy tliis privilege; 
for there is no student, bo he ever so poor, who does not at 
times indulge himself in a promenade in one of these bamboo 
vehicles, and his porters upset the passers-by with the same 
aristocratic sang froid as do those who are preceded by 
lictors and runners announcing with fearful din the coming 
of a mighty lord. Indeed, the bearer of any thing seems, in 
Canton, to be invested with superior importance ; for even 
the fellows that come tottering along under the burden of 
.heavy baskets of Iruit, slung oii poles carried on their 
shoulders, trample down whoever may be in their way with 
all the indifference of conquerors trampling on a despised 
race. 

Calculations based upon the daily consumption of rice 
fixed the population of Canton a few years ago at 1,200,000. 
The city of boats alone is. said to number 300,000. A cre- 
nelated wall about eight or ton yards high surrounds the 
space occupied by tho Mantchou Tartars when, in 1650, 
after a siege of cloven months, they gained possession of 
Canton, the last place that bent to their yoke. It is in this 
interior city that reside tho viceroy aiid the other authorities 
of CantQXi, and within> shelter of its precincts %l so the gp’eater 
part of the respectable Chinese population withdraws at 
nightfall; for the. tradespeople of Canton, Uke those of our 
o^yn city, abandon their shops, at night,^and‘seek more quiet 
and comfortable quarters, either in, flhie suburbs or in the 
Tartar city. From the latter strangers have always been 


most rigidly excluded ; and those who have visited it have 
done so at the peril of their lives, and have found little to 
.reward them for their daring. It remains to be seen whether 
Sir John Bowring and Sir Michael Seymour will bo more 
suGoessful than their predecessors in opening to us the 
range of tho entire city of Canton. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


You can’t see the Wood for Trees. '‘The houses hin 
dcr one from seeing the town” (French), — Lee maieone em^ 
pechent de voir la vilh; i. e. the attention is so distracted by 
a multitude of details, that one cannot comprehend them 
collectively. Tn its primary meaning the English proverb 
may have been equivalent to the French ; but it is scarcely 
ever used now except in an ironical sense, like the Spanish, 
“He cannot find water in the sea,” — NoIwUaagua en la 
mar. W. K. Kelly. 



BRIGHT POKERS. 


We do not hesitate to set forth by asserting that we are 
utterly opposed to the whole class of articles of wliich that 
named above is the shining head. Although we thereby 
draw upon us tho compassionate displeasure of many thoit- 
sands of admirable liousewives, we must be candid, and 
confc.ss that bright pokers, and the whole catalogue of such 
“things not used,” are our abhorrence. They are specious 
hypocrites, housoliold shams, and deserve to be scouted from 
the society of those honest working-day sons of toil, their 
serviceable brethrem. These lattcn*, in daily familiar use, 
which do all the labour, hocomo blackened, battei'ed, bent 
in the service, for which, with half tho world, tho useless 
polished diinnny gets all the credit,— yet who would hot 
rather bo the last than the first? Who would not rather 
be a te£ucup of the homely ware, constantly in requisition 
round the fireside, than one of the splendid set only brought 
out on state-occasions, when company comes, and every 
body is stately and stupid accordingly ? What apartment 
posses.scd of heart and feeling would not infinitely prefer 
tho estate of tho cosoy family-room, where the children ai’e 
allowed to play about, and where, of evenings, the father 
and mother, in their casy-chairs each sido. the hearth, chat 
over the events of the bygono day, than that of the grand 
drawing-room upstairs, sacred to strangers and formalities, 
whore the chairs and sofas and curtains are alike pinafored | 
in brown holland, — where tho looking-glasses and pictures 
are veiled with yellow leno, and the carpet is kept from 
jprofane feet by a layer of green baize ? 

Rut setting aside our sympathy with the tilings tliera- 
selvos (and, indeed, wo are ready to admit that there may 
be many narrow-minded rooms, and inanj'^ household articles, 
so mean and pretentious in disposition as to like the gilded 
state of a useless existence), we must be permitted briefly 
bat emphatically to protest against tho system which per- 
mits them to be. Tho principle is siu-ely a mistaken one 
from the first. Use, and not iillem-ss, should produce the 
only true and effectual polish. We should admire things, 
as persons, for what they are rather than for what they 
appear to be. “Handsome is as handsome docs” ip a 
homely proverb, equally applicable to the bright pok^rt 
of the houseliold menage as to human beings,, m ftubmit. 
Also, there is another wrong at the root of the, onstouS^*— 
the wrong which assumes that “any tiling will do for ur 
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when we are by our- 
Belves/’ in order that 
the eyes of viaitore 
may be danded by 
the houiehald splen- 
dours on company oo- 
casions. It is this 
feeling) or a phase of 
it, which invests the 
drawing-room drape- 
ries and chair-covers 
with their unsightly 
wrappings about 360 
days oat of the 865. 
It is this, too, which 
keeps the pretty din- 
ner-service in almost 
perpetual imprison- 
ment with the silver 
tea-service and the 
fine damask table- 
linen, while the fami- 
ly dine daily from 
ugly willow-pattern 
plates, and drink their 
tea from an ungainly 
and pewtory-looking 
vessel out of tea-cups, 
cracked, mismatched, 
&c., as the case may 
bo. There is danger, 
too, that where those 
material externalities 
are thus careless and 
un-beautiful, the fami- 
ly manners may like- 
wise deteriorate and 
fall far Short of the 
proper standard. With 
children especially 
this danger would bo 
imminent. 



DKSION FOR A OA8 CHANDELIRR. fOABDRRR.] 


stantly drank water, 
preferring that in 
which a lump of brimp 
stone had beenplaced, 
and greatly et^ajred 
worn al^posset,i%6h 
as is sometimes given 
to horses', and after 
milking, were the bowl 
carelessly left with- 
in their reach, they 
would soon drink up 
their own milk; and 
sometimes, while bno 
was being milked, 
another would come 
behind, and nibble 
away at the groom’s 
coat. Paper they were 
very fond of. I once 
loft a volume of Cow- 
per on the window-sill 
of their house, and on 
returning discovered 
that they had found 
it no tasi to swallow 
the “Sofa” and the 
“Time-piece,” as well 
as “ Truth” and “ Cha- 
rity;” and this was 
not from hunger. 

Their love of horses 
is well known. If the 
stable-door wero left 
open, our goats would 
immediately rush in, 
nor bo ejected with- 
out difficulty. One 
of them, while dying, 
crawled to one of the 
horses, and resisting 
all efforts to remove 


Let iao one rashly assert, that the theory hinted at hero her, died almost under the horse’s legs, 
is transcendental or unreasonable. It is no part of our pro- They seemed afraid of nothing — save the cat. Her 
sent purpose to advprt to it at length; but they who doubt they seldom dared to attack; and when they did, she had 
may be Assured enpasaant that more “ education,” in the true only to spit or hissy and away they scampered, cured of 
sense of the term, is achieved lor good or ill by such so-called their bellicose attempts (against her at least) for the next 
“ little^^ things than even by the great ones. Children are month. 

quick observers and apt imitators; see, therefore, that, so far I will only add, that I know no creature more beautiful 
as it is, possible, there be nothing in the daily habits and cus- and engaging than a young kid. A baby is not to be com- 
toms of family life which it would not bo advantageous for pared with one. W. Thbblkeld Edwabdb. 

them to perceive and draw unconscious influence from. For 9 Downing Terraco, Cambridge, 
this, therefore, among other reasons, reserve not the hand- 
some china, the damask curtains, and the satin dress, for [My remark, as the context shows, applied to goats in a 
‘^company,” while in your own home-circle, which should be state of nature. They are not the only quadrupeds which 
dearest and holiest of all to you, you are content with shabby, ordinarily abstain from drinking ; many of the antelopes do 
ungraceful, common things to use and to wear. Bather liave the same when they obtain sufficient green food. She-goats 
no best. Let there be no satin for the gala-dress, if only in milk will sometimes drink, once a fortnight perhaps, and 
dufiie-gray and OQarse stuff can bo afforded for “ every then only when fed on dry food. If goats get sufficient suc- 
day and let the drawing-room hangings and chair-covers culent diet, they do not drink ; in fact, have an aversion to 
be of simple moreen for company, rather than they should water. This is not intended in the sense of opposition or 
of brown hoUand, cold, ugly, and comfortless, for the contradiction of our correspondent's statements ; we admit 
family. that, in exceptional cases, goats do drink. It is the nde 

In other words, have no bright pokers, if you dare not that gives interest to this fact in natliral^ijlitory. I cpuld 
use them at the houseliold hearth tolraise warmth and light match the one that swallowed the “Sofa” an4 received tlie 
around and among your nearest and best-beloved. “ Truth” without disputation by another that elmos tohaccoy 

.. . . ay, and swallows it too ; in fact, she will eat any quantity 

" of the vilest mundungus, and enjoy it, 

HABITS OF GOATS. As to the opinion of our oorrespon^i^i as to the playful- 

■ ness of the kids, let him turn one loose in a plantation of 

In a late chsrming paper of yours you stated with some roses or fruit-trees, or any choice things that should not ho 
emphasis, that gocUs never drink. That statement I must harhedy and then judge if it is more engaging than a baby, 
venture to contradict. We kept goats for years, and I am Fio ! what will the laffies say to the comparison? 
fftfle to speak from personal observation. Our goats con- Suxbley Hibbebd.] 
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A SUBJECT FROM “PEPYS’ DIARY.” 

B7 A. ELMaKE, A.K.A. 


« Feb. 16 1666^.'~Mr.H»les begun ray wife’H portrait, in the posture we 

saw one of xny Lady Peters, tike a Saint Katborlno. While he 

painted, Knlpp, Mercer, anti I sang.” 

That eminently respectable man, Samuel Pepys, Esq., secre- 
tary to the Admiralty of Chlrles II., loft behind him a volu- 
minous and most valuable Diarj^, which has been for many 
years a delight to all students of human nature, and, indeed, 
to every one who cared to observe the humorous side of 
mankind ; and which is also extremely curious as an his- 
torical document relating to an important period of the 
history of England. 

Among other entries, is the one quoted above as supply- 
ing the subject of Mr. Elmore’s picture, from which our 
(iiigraving is taken. Mrs. Pepy’s, “poor wretch,” as the 
diarist often calls her, sits patiently enough, making the 
best she can of the circinnstances, but not without a glance 
of dissatisfaction at the singing with Knipp. Her husband 
is utterly absorbed in his share of the performance, beating 
time with his hand, as his companion does with hand and 
foot, to the song. Mr. Elmore has made a good point of 
design in showing this repetition of action in both. Knipp’s 
face is charjicteristic and pretty, though rather out of draw- 
ing ; the minauderle of her figure and action is very excel- 
lent ; so is Mr. Pepy’s face, as characteristic of his gi-oss 
and sensual nature, — not, indeed, without a certain kind of 
goodness. Hales goes on, undisturbed by the singing, with 
a disguised smile on his face. 

In the early progress of Mrs. Pepy’s portrait the difference 
was so great between it and that of Lady Peters, that Mr. 
Pepys rather doubted if the latter could have been really 
painted by Hales. It i)rogrt‘Ssed, however, more to his 
satisfaction; and afterwards ho records, that it “is at last 
come very like her [Mrs. P.], and I think well done ; but 
tbe painter, though a very honest man, I found to ho very 
silly as to matters of skill in shadowos.” Poor Hales! When 
the work was quite fini-shed, hc3 grew delighted, and “ not 
myself almost.” These wcio the diflicultics of the artist, 
hut Mr. Pepys did not escape ; for ho says, on the very day 
of the commencement of the picture, “and by and by comes 
in Mrs. Pierce, with my name in her bosom for her valen- 
tine, which will cost me money,” it being the custom at 
that time to give jewellery to ladies on such an occasion. 

On the cojiiphjtion of the portrait, Mr. P(3pys inquired of 
Halos what was the price ; and notes that “ he [H.] says M/. ; 
.and the truth is, I think he do deserve it.” He had his own 
likeness painted soon after by this artist; and observes, that ' 
“ 1 do almost break, my nock looking over my shoulder to 
make the posture for him to work by.” We suspect that 
hero vras the revenge which Hales took for the criticism his 
sitter had previously favoured him with. The reason Lady 
Peters, and after her Mrs. Pepys, chose St. Katherine as the 
character for their portraits was, in order to pay a clumsy 
compliment to the queen, Katherine of Braganza. 

Mr. Elmore has exercised much discrimination in show- 
ing Hales to us as a mere man of business executing a 
portrait, not wasting an expression of ideal capacity on his 
head; an error into which many other artists might have 
fallen, and which there are no facts to waiTant. This pic- 
ture was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1852, and is 
now at the Crystal Palace. L. L. 


FAST MEN AND THEIR FOUNDER. 

In the dictionary of popular terms, “fast” implies a quality 
that has an inevitable tendency towards ruin ; and yet its 
opposite, “slow,” is only applied as an epithet of contempt. 
But prudent people connect sure with alow; and being aware 
that there is nowhere such a thing as^perpetual motion, and 
that a pan cannot be fast and seem fortunate for ever, the 
prudent people may be said to have by far the best of it. 
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A fast man resembles, in a certain degree, those coats 
of heraldry which dazzle by their varied and contrasting 
colours. Such scutcheons arc known to the initiated us being 
the least honourable, and a competent judge is not dectiivod 
by the vulgar blazonry. Like a tulip, the fast man is sboNvy, 
but also useless and unprofitable. The one is of ill odour, tlic 
other of evil reputation. Nevertheless, as in the tulipomania 
foolish amateurs w'asted a fortune on a flower, so silly ad- 
mirers of the professors of fastness pay dearly for their taste. 
It was said of a celebrated author, that ho touched nothing 
which ho did not adorn ; the fast man comes iii contact 
with no one without marring him. IIo does not merely shine, 
he burns ; he destroys others, and consumes himself. IIo is 
like the balloonists, who rise high by flinging sand in the 
eyes of the world. IIo tosses overboard all principle, and is 
then like a shi}) whose ignorant crew have lightened her of all 
ballast; there is more appearance of solidity, and very much 
loss of safety. The fast man, however, prefers appearances to 
reality; and yet what aiipears in him, to an observant eye, 
is real ruin ; and his reality is empty show. He is like a 
torch flaring in a draught ; the wilder it blazes, the swifter it 
consumes ; and there is no honest warmth in him, neverthe- 
less ; yet does ho wear a smilingly calm though cold coun- 
tenance. But his heart is even colder than his face ; and, iu 
this respect, ho is not unlike those lakes which, under cer- 
t.ain conditions, show a liquid surfttC(5 marked by a gentle 
ripple of smiles, and which are dll solid ice below. If lie has 
a fine head, illogical admirers will bo ready to conclude that 
he has a fair heart; but with him appearances are especially 
deceptive. The very slips of his tongue spring from the cor- 
ruption of his heart. You may trace one to the other, even 
as in paralysis we know that the side of the body is affected 
which is opposite to the side of the brain which is attacked. 
The conceit of the fast man is on a par with his selfishness. 
He is as daring in the former as Goethe’s philosophical friend, 
who used to maintain that had ho existed at the Ci’cation, 
he could have given some useful hints to the Divine artificer. 
And we may add, that if the fast man is often daring in lus 
conceit, ho is quite as frequently ridiculous. There is no 
great work accomplished but ho fancies he could improve 
upon the achievement. He is like Green, the Oxford watch- 
maker, who, just a hundred years ago, pulilished a specimen 
of a new version of Paradise Lost iu a “ particular metre,” 
by which he professed to have “ brought that amazing work 
somewhat nearer to the summit of perfection.” Generally 
speaking, however, the fast man lacks capacity for intellec- 
tual work. He is as foolish as he is fast. If his conceit 
equal his selfishness, his ignorance is often as great as the 
sum of both. If he he attached to any philosoph}^, it is (and 
that without knowing it) to the system of the Pythagoreans, 
who declared that many things were best learned late. The 
fast man defers instruction till ho dies ignorant of all 
things save his own ruin. There arc some men of the 
class who affect indeed the virtues which they do not really 
possess; as Pompey built a gaudy theatre, and thought 
to reconcile seriou.s people thereto by calling it a teijjple. 
Under similar false titles, there are especial individuals of 
the class of fast men who ride triumphant for a time, and 
fancy that their triumph shall not end. And therefore do 
those require to be reminded of a fine saying of Farciidon, 
one of Charles I.’s chaplains, that “there are some whose 
chariot-wheels God striketh not oil’ till they arc in the lied 
Sea.” 

The period is not so very remote when fast men occa- 
sionally found their career brought to an end on the scaffold. 
One thus placed laid blame on his sire whose indifference iu 
his paternal office had resulted in this catastrophe to the 
son. But even the most anxious of sires now and then ex- 
hibit unskilfuluess in dealing with their vicious offspring. 
They lack the dexterity of Alcon the Cretan who, when ho 
beheld his son in the killing embrace of a serpent, aimed an 
arrow so justly as to kill the reptile without injuring the 
child. 

What made the firist fast man the founder of the order? 
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Simply that which has ever smee increased the evil brother- 
hood— discontent and ambition in inordinate degrees. Why 
does one star in the Pleiades shine with less lustre than the 
rest ? The star ot‘ Merope is dull only because, of all the 
seven sisters, she is the solitary maiden who was not wooed 
by a god. Happiness is very much like tho golden tree of 
felicity in the Paradise of Mahomet, a branch of whicli reached 
to the very extremity of creation. There was fruit of various 
sorts for all, and all were required to bo satisfied with the 
share which it "was in their power to pluck, to keep their 
own, and not count their neighbours’. All dispensations have 
walked beneath the shadow of a similar tree, onl^" to show 
how numerous are they who would rather live fast than live 
well. It is under tho very earliest of dispensations that 
wc find the original founder of the fast brotherhood, and his 
career has never been equalled for brilliancj' and brevity. 

The Abbe Banior was a man who made matter-of-fact of 
the grand mysteries of mythology. Gods and goddesses be- 
come under his hand simple gentlemen and ladies ; Olympus 
is a hill, and Jupiter a squire of not irreproachable inauner.s, 
who lives in a country-house on the summit. There is not 
a mythological hero whom the abbe docs not strip ; ho takes 
the hide and club from Hercules liirasclf, and shows us the 
performer of tho “ dozen labours” in tho attire of a private 
individual. AVe see hero and heroine in their respective gar- 
rets ; they have played their parts ; but, the play ended, the 
abbe takes us to sup with them, and then wo discover that 
the ambrosia and the nectar, the helm and the tunic, the 
eagle of Jove and the owl of Minerva, were but mere symbols, 
and that tho actors were by no means so great or so genuine 
as they seemed to be. 

But the abbo has failed to satisfactorily elucidate the in- 
struction given in tho story of I'haeton. Now Phaeton was 
the founder of the order of fast men ; and wc arc the more 
surprised that the abbe did not discern this fact, st^eing 
that in the abbe’s time France gloritjd in gentlemen whoso 
way of life was the reverse of slow. Indeed such had been 
the case long before the ago in which Banier flourished. 
AVliat a sublime sample of the fast man, for instance, was 
that Bulce of Angoulemc, tho oflicers of whose household 
once ventured to apply to him for the payment of their 
salaries ! 

‘‘ AVhy, what sorry and unreasonable varlets ye are !” ex- 
claimed the duke. “My house stands where four roads 
meet ; every road is frequented by travellers with rich 
cloaks and heavy purses ; and yet you have the impudence 
to ask me to provide you with money.” 

Tlie penniless gentlemen of the ducal household under- 
stood their fast master ; and with a finger on the nose and a 
hand on thoir swords, they went forth singing, “ Hurrah for 
the road !” 

Of the order of fast men, of wliich this duke was so ac- 
complished a member, there is no doubt that Phaeton was 
tho founder. An examination of his story, as it is told by 
the Sulmian who sang of the Metamorphoses will tend to 
prove that our assertion is not groundless. 

The first thing we learn of Phaeton is his intimacy with 
Epaphus. The latter was tho son of Jupiter and lo; and he 
effected to look down upon the glittering boy whose mother 
was the nymph Clymene, and whose claim to call the sun 
his sire was laughed at by the proud ofispring of Jupiter 
This assumption of superiority on the part of his friend made 
Phaeton blush. To prove his quality and equality, he did 
just what fast youths are apt to do, — he applied to his father 
for means to make a figure, and ho resolved to accomplish 
his end at any cost. 

If the lad was weak, his sire was foolish. The latter could 
nc^ withstand the boy^s flattering appellations addressed to 
him ; and Apollo, trusting that Phaeton would not ask too 
mucli, promised to grant whatever he might demand. When 
the boy requested to he put in possession of the chariot and 
horses of the sun, Apollo exhibited the characteristics which 
distinguish the foolish fathers of too rapid sons ; ho chose 
rather to ruin the boy than let him be disappointed. He des- 


poiled himself in order to glorify his child. The latter 
scarcely heeded the counsel given him by his site. He was 
too impatient to make a figure either too hood good counsel, 
or to count the cost. He thought his sire slow, and dreamed 
only of outshining the fop Epaphus. When he felt the reins 
in his hand, with the cruel ingratitude common to fast fools, 
he was ready to drive over tho father who had stripped him- 
self in order to deck his sou. • 

The whole after-story is the narrative of a fast career. 
Tho father timidly suggested that Phaeton would do better 
by taking his sire’s counsel rather than his chariot , — Est 
tibi consUiis, non currihvs utere nostria; but Phaeton, dazzled 
by his possessions and prospects, replied only by cracking 
his whip, and dashing forth upon his way before him. He 
created a sensation , — oCthat there is no doubt whatever, — and 
his vanity was intoxicated by the result. There were many, 
however, who neither admired nor welcomed this first of 
fast young men ; but these were sneered at. Some, who left 
town to avoid exposing their children to his example, and 
went to the sea-side under the plea of bathing, were pro^ 
nounced cold. Such were the geluli Triones. Others, equally 
reluctant to form an acquaintance with him, were pronounced 
not only cold but stiff; Bootes was voted slow, tardus 
eras,” for no other reason than because his honest soul 
was frightened at the ruinous course of an obstinate and 
headlong youth. And the time speedily came when that 
youth became alarmed for bimscslf. His short hour of 
splendour was soon over ; ruin stared him in the face ; 
safety lay neither before nor behind him ; and when ho 
beheld the bailiff Scorpio, with both' arms stretched lo 
arrest him, tho sight of the long, ill-smelling, and insolent 
official so affrighted him, that Phaeton hurriedly disappeared 
from the scene of his glory, leaving naught behind him but 
an evil name and hideous ruin. 

The consequences of his career arc to be found in the 
catalogue of his devastations. They are all emblematic. 
Beauty has i)cri8hed before him ; he makes poverty take the 
place of wealth ; where he has passed, the nymphs bewail 
his passage with dishevelled hair, and the aged deplore his 
presence with equal reason. Cities suffered through liis ex- 
travagance ; and the gold of Tagus has melted away under 
his touch. The ruin also brought upon himself is well de- 
picted in the broken harness, the smashed axletree, and tlio 
fi-agments of the shattered chariot, which are strewn around 
the proto-fast man on his final fall. A modern Banier, per- 
haps, would find in tho words, 

‘^Excipit Eridanus, spumantiaquo abluit ora,” 

some allusion to the restoration of Phaeton by the process 
of what is tcelinically called “whitewashing.” The process 
is not unfamiliar to fast men ; but the ruin of tlieir founder 
appears to have been permanent. He bad his admirers of 
course. The foolish Hesperian Naiades said of Ijim, that l)c 
had only failed in a clashing attempt , — magnia excidit auria. 
But also, of course, his own family wept bitter and fruitless 
tears over him to whom they were indebted for their ruin. 
The ruin which he brought upon his sisters in particular is 
suggested by tho mctam'Tphoses which they are described 
as having undergone, by being changed into trees ; that is, 
they ceased to live, and thenceforth merely existed, or sim- 
ply vegetated. And mark tho pretty involution employed by 
the poet to describe the lowliness of the condition into which 
the sisters of tho original fa.st man permanently fell. “From 
tho trcc.s into which the sisters were converted,” says 
Ovid, “tears began to flow; and these tears, distilling in 
drc)ps of amber from the new-formed boughs, hai’den in 
the sun, and, received below by the limpid stream, are 
thence sent to aliine in tl^e dreaaea of the damea of La* 
Hum.'* AVhat'is this but to say that the sisters of Phaeton 
were reduced to the condition of needlewomen? To this 
day, the tears of the sisters of that sad community may be 
traced on the garments which they make for bread. 

Tho example of Phaeton has had many a follower The 
brotherhood ofjfast men drive the chariots whidi they 
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hold oa credit, create ruin where they pass, and, like 
their prototype, go to Eridanus at last. We have them, 
indeed, incur days “with a difference.” A century ago, 
fast men, when “ hard up,” threw their main at White’s 
Chocolate House, mounted their “ thorough-bred,” and 
cantered quietly down to some suburban heath, where 
they waited for passengers and purses. These were bold 
fellows who perilled their lives in their rather fast voca- 
tions. Past men have other methods now ; and the variety of 
the men, as well as of the systems which they pursue, baffles 
description. Some are evangelical bankers, who live like 
Oriental princes, plunder like pirates, and quote Scripture 
like the gentleman who is said to have a facility in doing so, 
when it suits his purpose. Others look like trustworthy 
officials ; they are the pleasantest of Arnphitryons, are 
gonial cliaiinien of benevolent institutions, and are the most 
stupendous of felons. To maintain a look of respectability, 
a fast Quaker, not long ago, committed a murder. There is 
a tribe of Boloochees with whom it is a religious and profit- 
able delight to slay every Christian who conies within roach 
of their hospitality ; their belief being, according to their 
own phrase, that “ his belly is full of gold.” Fast men, at 
home, arc even loss scrupulous than the Beloochees. They 
will sooner slay a golden friend than a foreign heathen ; and 
strychnine and the gallows close the tale. Finally, in the 
most contemptible class of fast men we must reckon him 
who dishonours an honourable name, prefers rather to be 
splendidly vicious than richly respectable ; who knows not 
how to obey, and is perfectly unfit to command ; who 
glories in his shame, positively enjoys his own evil renown, 
and whose best joke is to run up an account with a trades- 
man, and try to wriggle out of paying him by some rascally 
plea. When the fast Prince d’Henin exposed himself to the 
•remonstrances of his friends, who were startled by his pro- 
digal gallantry towards Sophia Arnould, — one instance of 
which was his presenting her with a new carriage-and-four 
every month, — ho answered them by showing his coach- 
maker’s bill receipted, and impressing on them the satisfac- 
tory fact, that he was living within his means. Such a fast 
man may have been a fool, but ho was not a knave. Too 
often, in these latter days, 3’our fa.st man is both one and 
the other. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS, 

BUTFOLK STREET, FALL MALL. 


As usual, WO find here, among many bad pictures, some 
whoso merits sparkle like little oases in the desert wilder- 
ness, and on these alone do wo propose to comment. 

Numerous small landscapes, apparently by young men, 
are noticeable, as showing a more heedful manner of study 
than prevailed of yore. Of these we shall direct the visitor’s 
attention to No. 14, by F. Buckstone, “On the Llugwy, 
North Wales.” Although over green, there is much truth- 
fulness in this picture ; its water-reflections are extremely 
good. “A Study from Nature,’' L. G. Cawher, No. 15, an 
old gate overhung with briai'S, is skilfully painted, although 
lacking colour. No. 74, “Bridge, Ewell, Surrey,” by Mary 
Bleaden, a stream spanned by a single-arched bridge, is a 
charming little bit of nature, painted with much clearness 
of tone and fidelity. Similar merits belong to No. 126, 
“Rabbit Warren at Burnham Beeches,” W. Luker, showing 
an old group of beech-stems, mossed and sunlight sprinkled; 
and also to No. 188, “ A Pathway in the Wood,” by Miss 
Witcomb, which is vjery clear and fresh. No. 218, “ A Lane 
at Albury, G. Cole, is a pretty little picture of a sandy 
road overhung with trees, and full of shadows and sparkling 
lights. There are other pictures by this artist which merit 
observation. No. 685, “ Study on the Banks of the Bother,” 
A. Evershed, a full stream with meadows on its banks, and 
glimpses of distant country seen between trees, is a pleasing 
little work. Nos. 777,*“ A Weedy Nook;” 798, “A Comer of 
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the Lake ;” and 799, “At Burford Priory, Oxon,” by L. H. 
Micheal, are most charmingly painted from nature, each one 
being exquisitely finished. The young green wheat seen 
over the hedge in the first is quite a novelty in landscape- 
painting ; the second shows a punt moored among weeds ; 
its reflection in the water is one of the most scientific and 
pictorial effects wo have seen. The prevalence of a pale- 
greenish tone is very detrimental to these beautiful water- 
colour drawings. A little still-life picture, with the motto, 

“ The inisted nails fell from the knots 
That hold the poach to tho garden-wall,” 

No. 669, W. J. Bolton, and No. 781, “ Sketched from Nature,” 
J. Hay liar, showing the verge of a wood, appear to bo exe- 
cuted with much feeling and care. 

Although containing numerous figures, we presume No. 
36 may bo included among the more ambitious landscapes ; 
it is named “ Delights of Summer,” A. J. Woolmer, and re- 
presents a sort of medieval, or rather dreamland, picnic, 
with ladies and cavaliers lounging about in gorgeous rai- 
ment. Without tho slightest pretension of resemblance to 
earthly nature, there is much cheerful and solid brilliancy 
about this picture, though retaining the ordinary bizarre 
qualities of colour for which this artist is celebrated. He 
has seven other pictures hero, which are exactly what the 
l)ublic have been accustomed to from his palette for so many 
years. “ Calves and Landscape,” No. 65, by G. W. Horlor, 
has the animal portion of tho picture capitally executed ; 
but its landscape is inferior in quality. “Broadstairs Hovel- 
lers going out to the Goodwin Sands,” No. 67, C. B. Hue, 
has the sea rendered with great truth, — a rare thing. 
Mr. W. Williams’s painting, “ Holme Chase, on the Dart, 
Devon,” No. 69, shows a moorland valley, with a broad 
stream and rocky swelling land beyond : this is admirably 
painted. Tho artist’s other pictures, of which there are 
four, will repay examination. Mr. Alfred Clint’s “ Recol- 
lection of the Thames,” No. 80, a view below tho Pool, is 
worthy of his ancient reputation. This artist exhibits ten 
pictures. 

Nos. 121, “Mont Blanc, from tho Col de Balm,” and 
346, “ Near Annecy, Savoy,” are by an artist, J. P. Pettit, 
whom we have more than onco had occasion to commend. 
These pictures display Alpine prospects, which are repre- 
sented with great fidelity and care ; the truth of aerial 
perspective in both is capitally rendered. “ Evening,” No. 
254, by the same, represents the sun setting — purple, orange, 
and crimson — behind some tree-trunks, which grow on tho 
margin of a stream. This is a most effective and impressive 
little picture. Mr. West, who is celebrated for his Norwe- 
gian subjects, this year fully sustains his ancient reputation 
by No. 158, “ Waterfall, Romsdal, Norway.” A Norwegian 
river breaks between rocks, — ^its snow-sources visible in the 
distance, — while below the fall tho water spreads calmly 
and still. The enormous masses'of rock, upon which giant 
trees appear but as shrubs, display their horizontal strata 
piled mass above mass, and defy alike time and the cease- 
less fall of tho water. It appears to us that tho shadows 
in this picture are over purple, an opinion, however, which 
we express with much diffidence. This painter exhibits 
seven pictures, amongst which “ Water- worn Rocks, on tho 
Conway,” No. 347, is most remarkable ; but all aro excel- 
lent. No. 223, “ A Summer’s Noon, Llyn Givernen, North 
Wales,” by H. G. Boddington, although replete with tho 
peculiar manner of a class of artists whoso works are so 
well known, and being moreover charged with purple tints 
much beyond the truth of nature, is, despite these mannerisms 
and exaggerations, very effective and interesting. It is 
greatly to be regretted that so accomplished an artist should 
continue to repeat himself until it is hardly possible to find 
a novel feature among the very large numl^r of works ho 
produces every year. 

“Early Spring,” No. 475, W. J. Webbe, is a novel sub- 
ject for a picture, but so admirably painted, that we ear- 
nestly commend it to the visitor’s study : it shows the base of 
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a mossed bank wherein a robin has his nest ; the bird himself qualities, being broadly and skilfully dra^im, the expression 
is hcrer attending upon his mate, whose head peeps out be- successfully rendered, and the design having an element of 
tween the tall grasses. Primroses, violets, the fronds of the grandeur such as one rarely sees surpassed now. Our snr- 
adder’s-tongue fern, and many lustrous broad-leaved plants, prise will, however, be groat, if Mr. Eagles wishes it to be 
some caterpillars, and a splendid moth, are painted with the understood that he ever saw a sky (which wo take as a key 
utmost discrimination and care ;* thrusting amongst all this to the colour of the whole painting) like the one here repre- 
are some boughs of hawthorn full of bloom. The painting sonted. True, wc have seen such things, but it has been 
of these flowers is the only fault we can detect in the exe- through the reek of a brick-kiln ; otherwise we do not believe 
cution of the whole picture ; they arc hardly “ moonlight- there was ever any thing like it on the earth, 
coloured” enough, to employ Shelley’s exquisite phrase, for Turning a deaf Ear,” No. 138, S. Anderson, is an 

May-blossoms. A strange subject is that of a picture by example of the manner in which the idea ofPre-Raffaelitism 
H. J. Kolfe, “A Cominittoe of Taste,” No. 511, wherein a is abused: the subject is a child playing with a heedless 
worm on an angler’s hook is submitted to the judgment of cat. The extreme care with which this picture is executed 
certain roach and bream, the majority of whom look askance, makes its faults the more lamentable ; these arc, that the 
but the biggest and greediest turns on his side prepara- colour is gaudy and hard, violently opposed and unnatural, 
tory to a bite. Tliis picture requires brightness. Why the with the flesh opaque and coarse in texture. The carpet is 
glimpse of landscape above the water-line should be so dull surely wrong in both aerial and linear perspective. To this 
in colour we caimot divine. artist’s other picture, — No. 445, “ Pm helping Mamma,” a 

Mr. J. W. Chapman’s “ Pcad Pheasant,” No. 189, and a child pulling to pieces some crochet while reclining in a 

“ Brace of Partridges,” No. 78, will be found to be most large chair, — every visitor will turn with delight, and long 
elaborate studies. No. 107, “My Basket,” by Miss L. H. remember. Wc Lave rarely seen a painting more exqui- 
liimer, shows a white camellia lying in a little basket, and sitely finished, more richly subdued in colour, or where in- 
opposed in colour by a red flower : a little picture which fantile expression was more charmingly rendered. The 
is executed throughout with skill and taste. drawing throughout the work, from the face and limbs to 

In “ Tlic Son and Heir — ^the Birthday,” by J. Claier, No. the wonderful minuteness of the pattern of a shawl which 

70, is a daring innovation upon a rule of art which wo is carelessly thrown over the chair, is unsurpassedly correct 
thought sanctioned by nature herself. The picture repre- and beautiful. This picture is the gem of the whole exhi- 
sents a farmer’s family embracing the first-born son, and bition ; and it was with surprise and regret wo observed on 
preparing the anniversary feast ; but the artist, determined the day of our visit that it remained unsold, 
to be original, has so drawn the faces that no single eye is No. 778, “The Hay after the Play,” children repeating a 
on a level with its companion ; the cllbct of this, although performance ; and No. 802, “The Lover of Art,” an errand- 
peculiar, is not pleasing. “ ’J’hc Playfellows,” J. Morgan, boy regarding a print after Raffaelle in a shop-window, by 
No. Cl, a child tied in a chair and playing with a puppy, II. W. Chapman, are very capital water-colour drawings, of 
is painted with much solidity, force, and clearness of colour: which the former pleases us most, both for design and exe- 
the infant is a little gem. No. 75, a girl reading “ The First cution ; the latter, despite a dash of sickly sentiment, is, 
Valentine,” J. II. Naldor, is a somewhat ugly but tolerably however, so good that wo should rejoice to sec more like it 
faithful rendering of nature in a coarse way. No. 102, “A in this room. 

Rosebud,” Miss A. E. Blunden, the head of a little girl Wc shall end by introducing to the reader two pictures 
smiling demurely, has the expression rendered with feeling, by J. Campbell, Jun., whose admirable work, “ 'I'he Askings,” 
a-Uliougli evidently by an inexperienced painter. “Anxious was here last year. “Waiting for legal advice,” No. 379, 
Suspense,” 327, by P. K. Morris, shows an amusing inci- shows the interior of a country lawyer’s office, wherein is 
dent; a boy climbing a tree has lost his hold, but escaped seated before the rail of the clerk’s sanctum an impatient 
a fall by the toughness of bis smock-frock, which, catching litigant, whose private affairs arc under discussion by two 
over a bough, keeps him suspended ill mid-air. The expres- vulgar clerkvS behind. Their audible whisperings are no al- 
sioii of face and attitude is capital, as hanging half in hope Icviatioii to his impatience, as ho sits with u bitter hard- 
of a deliverance, and half in fear, lest a person whom wc ness on his face tliat speaks highly for the artist’s power 
see approaching from behind should be his master, -whose of rendering character. The blemish in the picture is the 
advent might convert his suspense into a painful certainty figure of a boy, who vainly endeavours to call the atteii- 
of a “ hiding.” Under these circumstances, the expectant tioii of the suitor to a teetotum he has set spinning on 
look of the culprit’s face, and the way in wliicli his feet, in the floor. This figure is out of drawing, distorted, and 
their huge boots, dangle wide apart, is inexpressibly ludi- coarse. Mr. Campbell ought to repaint this figure, and 
crous. Tlie execution of the picture is not unpromising, turn a blemish into a beauty. The artist is young. He 
Mr. H. A. Bowler’s “Scene from As you like it — Rosalind, comes from the north of England, which has recently pro- 
Celia, and Orlando,” No. 260, has a great deal of skilful duced such notable painters as Messrs. Windus and Sterling, 
painting in the foreground of the landscape, and much taste The latter’s picture, “ Scottish Presbyterians in Church,” cx- 
in the arrangement of the figures ; but their faces arc of the hibited at the Academy iu ’55, strikingly resembles in many 
lay-figure cast, extremely pretty, but unlike life. This qualities the one before us. No. 750, also by Mr. Campbell, 
artist’s picture at the Academy in ’55, “ ’fhe Doubt,” a lady shows a man seated in a stable repairing some harness, the 
meditating over a grave, did not prepare us for the con- dilapidated condition of which promises that any thing but 
ventionality of character to which wc now refer. “ a tidy job” will be the result of bis labours. The expression 

Mr. E. !Eagles’ painting. No 153, “ II Ritorno della Con- is fully equal to, and more finished than, that of the former 
tadina,” is executed in a style which will astonish most picture ; but the colour, although in perfect keeping with 
English observers, being a reproduction of some of thepecu- the subject, appears a little overloaded and black. L. L. 
Rarities of the Roman school, such as is rarely seen in this , 

country. It sliows an Italian peasant - woman wading ~ ^ 

through a brook with a basket on her head, in which lies a THE FIRE-REPORTER, 

child playing with some red berries; this she steadies with 13y STEPHEN HUNT. 

oiJe hand, holding by the other a boy, who stoops to make 

a flash with his hand in the water. If we put aside all The phases of London life may be likened to the changes of 
idea that art should be the interpreter of nature, and that a kaleidoscope, presenting us with something new at every 
the first duty of an artist is to reproduce something from turn, and occasionally exhibiting eccentricities so striking, 
her vast storehouse, choosing whatever may express tho that it is no wonder they should have provoked elucidations 
motive of his pioture, — having done this, we say, we are in prose and verse, for the edification both of drawing-room 
boq|id to state that the picture before us has very promising and nursery readers, from tho pens of many clever writers. 
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Of the poetasters, however, it may be remarked, that some 
of them have made singular omissions, particularly the 
authors of those amusing little books entitled London, Criea^ 
not one of which contains the least mention of the cry of 
“Fire !” the most exciting of all outdoor cries, especially at 
midnight. No 8t)oner is it heard than up go the windows 
of almost every house in the street, and the heads of the 
awakened inhabitants pop out as simultaneously as if they 
were suddenly seized with the whimsical mania of looking 
at each other’s faces in their nightcaps. “Fire! fire!” 
Surely it must be a hoax : 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor staiu 
Breaks the soroiio of heaven, ” 

and the windows are being closed, when suddenly a dense 
smoko rises from behind the roofs of the opposite houses ; 
then a shower of sparks ; and then up shoots a tongue of 
flame, and young and old hasten to dress and betake them- 
selves to the scene of conflagration. 

Of all sights there is not one more generally attractive 
than that of a fire ; it is at once picturesque, grand, and 
appalling. People will run miles to behold it, and display 
the utmost eagerness to get to the scene while the flames 
are yet raging with their wildest fury ; but should they be 
disappointed, as they sometimes are, by mistaking the lo- 
cality, they console theiiiselvos with the rofloction, that the 
daily papers will bo certain to give a full account of the 
ocourrouce. At breakfast, only a few hours afterwards, 
they get it, — a vivid description of the fire itself, number of 
houses consumed or injured, names of occupants, value of 
property destroyed, lives lost, narrow escapes, and other 
particulars, so minute that they could have been recorded 
only by some very painstaking person on the spot; the 
London fire-offices doubtless keeping in each brigade a 
competent scribe — a sort of literary flrernuu — to do the 
reporting. To those who are unacquainted with the mys- 
teries of a newspaper-office this may seem a reasonable way 
of accounting for the details that are given of the numerous 
fires that occur after midnight. Tlio majority of readers, 
however, do not trouble themselves to think about the 
matter, and will probably learn with surprise that the 
graphic accounts which so deeply interest them are not 
supplied by any one specially employed either by the fire 
or newspaper-offices, but by casual reporters, who, as though 
they bore an affinity to the reputed peculiarity of the sala- 
mander, depend upon fire for tlieir existence , ay, more, 
oven their wives and families subsist upon it, their welfare 
and felicity increasing with the number and extent of the 
fires they may be able to revel in during the year, or rather 
three parts of it, the summer being a season of perfect tor- 
pidity, and affording nothing but such poor substitutes as 
one or two railway-accidents and an occasional murder or 
suicide. This, however, is very listless unprofitable work, 
and affords our reporter little more than a discontented 
domesticity at his lodgings, which are invariably within a 
few doors of an engine-station ; whence, at all hours, ho 
receives intelligence of every fire the brigade are called out 
to, and, like the fireman’s dog,, being considered as belong- 
ing to the establishment, ho is allowed the privilege of con- 
veyance free of coat wherever the engine and its attendants 
may be going. 

The season for fires begins about November ; and then, 
limiting liis nocturnal repose to a sort of dog-sleep, aitd 
having prepared every thing in case of a call, he is up and 
dressed almost before his alarum-bell has done ringing. Off 
he hurries, in dread of exceeding the limited three minutes 
during which the horses are being put to ; and should he, 
in his haste, escape such hindrances as a slip on the stairs, 
a collision with a lamp-post, or an immers^gi in the gutter, 
he presently finds himself being wliirled off to the scene of 
conflagration. No matter how ropulsive^the weather,— be 
it a cutting north wind, with sleet, hiil', and snow, or a 
soaking south-wester, or a dramatic combinc^tion of thunder, 
lightning, and rain,— ho braves it all. The idea of “ a good 


firo” in perspective, especially if the first of the season^ 
would cheer him through fog, frost, or any amalgamation of 
inclemencies, albeit in keen contrast with the cosy warmth 
of the bed that he has just turned out of. Yes, it i$ a good 
fire ; the glare in the sky is beginning to spread ; possibly 
it may even be good enough to admit of “ further particu- 
lars” for a second edition ; and the idea of this dispels at 
onc^ every sense of discomfort, however seemingly oppres- 
sive. 

On a dark or foggy night, when the swarthy faces of the 
brigade, their glittering helmets, and the fiery-red of the 
engine, are illumined by the glare of torches smoking and 
blazing in the current of air created by the furious speed at 
which the horses are galloping, our fire-reporter presents 
the imaginary impersonation of some condemned victim of 
the Inquisition on the road to his autO’da’f6; and, in truth, 
his life is perhaps sometimes seriously imperilled ; for there 
is no saying to what casualty lie may be subjected in obtain* 
ingtho particulars 'indispensable to the completeness of his 
report. Arrived at the fire, he has first to ascertain the 
iiaiiic of the owner and value of the property that is being 
destroyed ; and wlio so fit to give those particulars as the 
sufferer himself? 

“ Mr. Tomkins,” says somebody ; “ there ho is, making 
hi.s way with yonder fireman into the counting-house.” 

Note-book in hand, off darts our reporter, heedless alike 
of impropriety and of every other more palpable and personal 
impediment. “ Beg your pardon, sir ; — very sorry indeed. 
Times reporter, — trust you will excuse my inquiries. Hope 
you arc insured. What amount shall I say, sir ?” 

“ Ton thousand pounds.” 

“ Thank you, sir. And the value of the property V” 

“ Double that, at least.” 

“ Any idea how the fire happened, sir ?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor in what part of the premises, or at what hour?” 

“ Don’t pester me, sir I” cries the irritated sufferer, 
hastening to depart with the books he has saved out of his 
iron-safe, and followed by the “ Thyies reporter” through a 
deuse volume of smoke which threatens to inflict instant 
suffocation. 

For further information, our scribe applies to some of 
the crowd, and to such of the neighbours as have come to 
their doors. Having thus learnt all ho can in as little time 
as possible, ho is off on the look-out for some place where he 
can write his report, on his road to the newspaper-offices. 
At three or four o’clock in the morning, and probably in a 
neighbourhood innocent of night-houses, this is rather a 
perplexing matter, especially if rain, snow, or hail preclude 
the po.ssibility of using one of the fixed tables, such as we 
sec in front of many of the public-houses in the Kent Koad, 
or of converting the step of a street-door into a writing-desk. 
The incredulous reader may laugh; but some such transfor- 
mation, pantomimic as it seems, is very often performed by 
the fire-reporter, with the aid of a thick oblong piece of tin, 
about five inches in width and seven in length. To insure 
a smooth and level surface for writing, he lays this between 
the doorstep (or whatever other support he can find) and 
the manifolds which he has brought with liirii, — alternate 
sheets of white and lamp-blacked tissue-paper, — already 
arranged and pinned together. His pen consists of an in- 
strument professionally termed a “ stylus,” having a wooden 
stem like a pen-holder, with a beautifully smooth though 
rather sharp point of hard steel ; and tlius, at one writing, 
he makes six copies of his report, unless the length of it 
happens to exceed a single page, when a dive into his 
capacious pocket-book will probably produce another set of 
blacks and whites ready for use on the instant. 

Should the weather be wet, he avails himself of tho best 
accommodation he can find — such, perhaps, as one of the 
sheltered shambles of a market ; or, failing in this, he ties 
his handkerchief round his head, and makes a writing-desk 
of the top of his hat, unless, indeed, his road home lies west- 
ward, and then he knows where to find plenty of houses 
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own wayi however plainly stated, provided they he enforced 
with intelligence and earnestness. 

The real obstacle to ministerial success is, we apprehend, 
the narrow views which prevail as to the functions of the 
pulpit, and the disposition to sever theology from the ordi- 
nary feelings and aims of life, instead of regarding it as a 
central principle which applies to the entire nature and 
pursuits of mankind. I 

The great themes of human redemption, and the con- | 
ditions on which it is to be obtained, are, indeed, not only 
vital, but the very basis on whibh Christian hope must rest. 
Yet we may well ask whether there be not too great a ten- 
dency to suppose that the preacher’s work is done when the 
Christian plan is sot forth. Man’s sinful state, the deceitful 
bias of the heart, our helplessness but for the provisions of 
Divine mercy, are surely not only views to be entertained, 
not only internal feelings to be cherished, towards God, but, 
as a natural result, motives to holy and noble action towards 
man. Christianity, it will be conceded, is designed, not only 
to rescue us from a penal state, not only to produce grati- 
tude for that rescue, but to flow as a sacred current thi-ough 
our whole experience ; to leaven, not to destroy, our habitual 
interests ; to direct, not to limit, our feelings and powers. 

Yet how lamentably true is it, that in modern preaching 
religion is often treated as if it were a something apart from 
man’s nature and his daily pursuits ; as if there were cer- 
tain faculties — ^that of imagination, for instance, — certain 
The question which has lately been raised in the Times as callings — that of the politician, for instance, — on which 
to the Efficiency of the Pulpit in our National (Jhurch, is Christianity had no direct bearing, and from which it was 
one of the deepest interest. practically distinct I 

Abstaining as we do from argument upon those points We would speak reverently ; and it is because wo feel 
of doctrine on which Cluristians differ, wo hold ourselves reverently that wo ask whether a system which ignores 
quite free to remark upon the best means of enforcing those the concerns of our daily life can be a meet offering to Him 
great truths to which all Christians assent; and wo may say who appointed it ? Do we honour that Divine One, whose 
further, that we should care little for the interests of science, name it is our privilege to bear, when wo view His religion 
imagination, or morals, with which we especially deal, un- as a thing apart from our joys, sorrows, and vocations? Is 
less we could refer all, directly or indirectly, to a common it tho truest gratitude, to muse upon the benefits He has 
ground of religious life and influence. bestowed, and our own security for their enjoyment, and yet 

While granting on tho whole the earnestness and de- to look upon His world as unconnected with Himself; to 
votedncBs of our clergy, we fear that, as regards tho great admit Him into our closets and into our sanctuaries, and not 

function of speaking home to tho hearts of the people, there into our marts, our senates, our walks, and our recreations ; 

is too much reason for complaint ; nor can wo admit that in to shut Him out from tho philosophic thought, the poetical 
this particular Dissent has any superior claims to boast of. conception, the scientific discovery ; to repair to Him as if 
The names of Melvill and Dale, Maukice and Kingsley, He dwelt in a corner of His universe, instead of pervading 
in the Establishment ; of Caird, Guthiue, and Dickson it? The attempt were as reasonable as to fence in the sun. 
amongst the Presbyterians ; of Landels and (viewing rather A man cannot wall-in thatf although ho may himself, 
the intensity than the width of his mind) of Sruboeon Can it be denied that our contemporary preaching is too 
amongst the Dissenters, — ^prove, indeed, that we have still often liable to tho charges w© have advanced ? Do we find 

preachers who can rivet the sympathies of their congrega- it habitually incorporating Christianity with life ? Does it 

tions ; but such men are the exceptions. In hundreds of try our politicians by tho standard of Christian rule ? Does 

cases it is too plain that cut-and-dried theological phrases it exact from our poets the conception of Christian self- 

form the whole apparatus of the preacher ; that the man sacrifice and purity ? Does it demand (except in theory) 

beset by religious doubts is met with a dogma instead of that marriage shall be a sacrament, not a barter? Does 

^ argument ; that the hope that is in” the Christian is it hold out to the young the ideals of reverent self-denying 

aflumed, without that “ reason” for it which the Apostle and heroic character in manhood or womanhood as the fit | 

enjoined ; that tho aroused conscience, the enlightened objects for affection ? Docs it inculcate innocent joy from i 

mind, tho melted heart, aro^ effects seldom produced ; and the beneficence of the Creator ? Does it add to our de- j 

that infidelity, though weak in its own soplustries, continues light in natural beauty the zest that it is tho work of His 

the fight uncowed, not because itself is invulnerable, but hands ? Does it tenderly visit the recesses of tho mourner’s 

becmise its opponents are unarmed. heart, remembering Who it was that once wept ? Does it ; 

For this deficiency, so widely felt and deplored, several draw from the yearnings of tho bereaved now arguments for 
remedies have been proposed ; the chief one being the edu- a life to come, and so confirm tho truths of revelation by the 
cation of candidates for the holy office in tho art of popular instincts of man ? Too often, even by good and sincere 
appeal, or at all events a previous examination of the can- toachers, these interests are neglected, or treated as if they 
didate to tost the degree of his natural gifts in oratory. were merely secular ; and the minister of religion leaves the 

Now we cannot but think that this is a somewhat shallow heart void because he does not apply religion to its wants 
v^y of looking at the difficulty. Preaching is so often in- With its Divine revelation of self-sacrifice, as at once 
effective, not suuply because of tho speaker'^s manner of the means of salvation and the guide to holiness, wo can 
saying, but because he has so little to say. We have, more- see no condition .of our affairs, no faculty of our being no I 

over, a repupance to the notion that tho influence of the labour of the hand, no device of the brain, which should not ' 

pulpif IS to be restored by the aid of tho elocution-master, be referred to Christianity for their motive. As a central 

Iheissuesjof religious leading are in Higher Hands than principle of life, its nature is to permeate, not to check. 

truths, and the wide scope of our human endeavour; to raise the ideals of imagination, to 
IMtn, will, so far as tho instrument is concerned, make their dictate the policy pf cabinets, to become integrity in the 
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that are open ; but he has no time to go out of his way to 
look for them in a strange neighbourhood. His report being 
now written, he flies round witb it to the different offices ; 
and, after all this toil and positive suffering, to say nothing 
of injury to health, sometimes finds that, owing to the 
pressure of parliamontary debates, or other imperative mat- 
ter, the editors of the papers have condensed his account, 
and cut down his earnings — ^literally, a penny a-line— from 
to a few shillings. 

A compensation for this, however, they will, when 
ar^ less crowded, accept his account of the first 
^ or other exciting event that may occur ; 

thing legitimately in his own Une, such 
' %struction of a theatre or other public building, will 
^oi^')ihn to extend his report to any length he pleases, 
taking also ^‘further particulars,” s\mo^iadlihitumf as long 
as tho public mind continues to evince an interest in the 
occurrence. 
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counting-house, love by the fireside, charity every where, 
forbearance under wrong, peace in affliction, immortality in 
death. 

So apprehended and taught, we cannot doubt that truths 
which lie at the very core of life would no longer leave 
their hearers cold or their practice formal. But rightly to 
expound them, not only earnestness and spirituality are 
needed, but a largo grasp c(f thought and sympathy. It 
ought at least to bo felt that to such a task a man must be 
divinely commissioned, not self-appointed; that his office 
is, in the highest sense of the word, a vocation, not a pro- 
fession. 



LORD ERLISTOITN.— A LOVE-STORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘tHB HEAD OP THE FAMILY,” “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


V. 

Towards the end of the season, which lasted longer than 
usual that year, wo all wont up to London for a month ; not 
with any great show, or to enter into expensive gaieties : 
my father, without assigning any reason, forbade that. He 
returned to Liverpool, leaving the family under my charge 
at a handsome lodging in Baker Street. There was only 
my mother and Jean, Charles (now the Reverend Charles — 
we were very proud of that “reverend”) having gone to 
his curacy and promised living, and Russell and Algernon 
being away on a reading tour. 

Lord Erlistoun called at Baker Street almost daily. In 
the Park I had continually to lift my hat to that handsome 
carriage, where, placed beside Lady Erlistoun’s smiling 
fashionable face, was one I knew ; not altered, — no outward 
circumstances could alter Jean, — except that by the contrast 
it seemed sometimes a little graver than it used to be. 

Well, she had chosen her lot; she was old enough to 
know her own mind, and to be the arbitress of her own 
destiny. 

Frequently, in my duty as temporary head of the fa- 
mily, I took my mother and cousin to the receptions at 
Erlistoun House. There, having nothing bettor to do, I 
used to moralise on the sort of life they led— this noble old 
family ; nobler in strict pui'ity of blood than many modern 
dukes and earls. And theirs being a typo of many others, 
though of none other had I ever any experience, I often in 
that whirl of society, which makes a centre of contempla- 
tive solitude for any man who chooses, took notes of a few 
facts which we jMzrueaus, we daring swimmers who have 
struggled intoimknown waters bythe liiain strength of our 
hands, are rather slow to learn. 


It seemed to mo that we are looked down upon, not so 
much for what wo are as for what wo assume; that the 
secret of “ aristocratic” ease is its conscious possession of 
BO much, that assumption becomes needless. Alas, if we in 
our generation were as wise as these children of the world ; 
if we valued our sterling ore, our honest manhood and 
womanhood, as much as they their lovely filagree-work of 
external refinement ; if we were never ashamed of our- 
selves, — I think these, “ our betters” in breeding and edu- 
cation, if such they be, — the only tangible bettemess they j 
possess over us, — would be shamed into acknowledging that 
nobility which worth alone possesses, that power which needs 
no asserting, since it “ cometh not from man, but God.” 

I know that night after night I, Mark Browne, whose 
father was a clerk, and whose mother was a milliner, have 
gone among the best of the land, — the high, the wise, and 
the fair ; the higher I went being the more courteously en- 
treated. That there, amidst velvets and diamonds, I have 
j watched Joan Dowglas, always JeanDowglas, in her simple 
attire and free noble manners ; speaking as she chose, dress, 
ing as she chose, — for she .obstinately refused to spend a 
shilling more than her own humble income, — difierent from 
all, fearless of all ; yet compelling for herself, and more 
than herself, an invariable instinctive reverence. 

Let no one belie truth by doubting the power of it. In 
the foolish strife between patrician and plebeian, jack-daws 
and jays, it is only our sham feathers that make us de- 
spised ; and deservedly, because all shams are despicable. 

I Wo that keep our own honest plumage shall always be 
respected and respectable birds. I never heard one sneer, 
or saw one covert smile, against either poor Miss Dowglas 
or “ those wealthy Brownes.” 

This was one view of the subject, but I noted another. 

Splendid as this sort of life was, having apparently no 
aim beyond that of the old Athenians, — to tell or to hear 
some now thing,” to seize on some rfew plan of beauty or 
delight, — ^it seemed to me exceedingly sad and strange. Not 
for people in their first youth, when the faculty of enjoy- 
ment is BO intense that it must needs bo right rationally to 
enjoy, but afterwards. I dwell not hero on the dark under- 
side of such a life, but simply on its brightness,— a glare 
like living in a house all glass with no shadowy cornoM in 
it, or tossing from wave to wave upon a dazzling sunshiny 
sea without anchorage or rest. 

Sometimes coming from one of thoso assemblies, where 
in the whole of Erlistoun House you could not find a single 
nook to make a fireside of,— not a single bare jewelled neck 
where you could fancy a child nestling to and lisping “ Mo- 
ther,”— I would) catch from Jean’s comer in the dark car- 
riage a faint half-involuntary sigh. 

No wonder Lord Erlistoun had been struck by the plea- 
santness of our middle-class “ home.” In his sphere, except 
as an order to the coachman, they seemed hardly to know 
the meaning of the word. ^ 
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Lord Erlistoim came to iw, or rathor to Jean, as I have 
said, incessantly. And now, catching an occasional flicker 
of the Arc that smouldered in his dark eyes, indicating the 
“ substance underneath,” which Jean had once said she should 
like to get at,— ah, foolish dean! — I began to perceive some 
reason why, for his own sake, it was &tter that ho should 
bo allowed to come. 

^ His mother never hindered him ; idl har plans for him 
seemed to hav<i vanished in air, conquered or made void by 
his own impetuous will. She was a wise woman, Lady Erlis- 
toun ; something better than a mere woman of the world, too ; 
for Jean alway^said when questioned that slie “liked” her. ■ 

One forenoon, Jean and 1 sat together in total silence ; 
for I had business-letters to attend to ; and the present sur- 
feit of pleasure made me feel business to be even a romte 
of rest. Jean was by the window, watching the rattling 
confusion of the London street ; she hardly looked like tho 
rose-cheeked active Jean Dowglas who used to loiter about 
witli me of early spring mornings, before Lord Erlistonn 
had ever been seen or heard of at Lythwaite Hall. 

Those far-away days we never mentioned now. Happily 
I can put aside times and seasons, thoughts and feelings, 
when I will, that is, when my conscience wills. Not de- 
stroying aught, — nothing save evil need he destroyed; but 
locking all up, and keeping the key. I never contest any 
thing with any body; I simply resign, absolutely and utterly. 
Lot small rights go with the gi’cat ones; I never would 
<;laim, or beg, or struggle, for one iota that was not freely 
and solely mine. 

^J"huR Jean and I rarely talked to one another more than 
habit made necessary ; thus to-day, hearing a knock at tho 
door, I merely observed that it was doubtless Lord Erlis- 
toun, and began putting aside my papers. 

” No, it is Lady Erlistonn ; 1 was expecting her. Mark, 
do not go ; I wish you would not go.” 

Of course I obeyed. 

Lady Erlistonn had never before called at this early fa - 1 
miliar hour, rarely alone as now. 8he saluted Jean, French- 
fashion, in iier lively lov(dess way ; thanked her for admit- 
ting herself so early ; hoped she was not weary with her ex- 
ertions last night. • 

“ But really, ma your singing is perfection. Mr. 

Browne, why did you not tell me of it bcJbrc? Kuch charm- 
ing simplicity, and yet thorough finish of style. Your 
cousin niiglit have studied under Garcia himself.” 

“I did for a little while.” (Lady Erlistonn looked sur- 
prised.) “At one time I meant to be a professional singer.” 

” (), indeed !” 

“It would not have been quite the life I would have 
chosen ; but it appeared necessary I should earn my own 
living, I had only my voice, and I would thankfully have 
used it. However, T hiid no need, and may not have.” 

“No, certainly not;” and the visitor began talking gi*a- 
ciously to me — would have talktul me out of the room if she 
could, for that was the usual result of lier benignity towards 
me ; but Jean’s direc?liiess ended all difficulty. 

“I believe, T^ady Erlistonn, you had something to say to 
me ? Need I banish my cousin Mark, who is as good as a 
brother to me who have none V” 

Lady Erlistoun bowed a negative. “My communica- 
tion is very simple ; possibly Erli.stoun has told you, his 
lady-con fossor. Nay, he said his decision depended on yours. 
Truly, there could not be a more devoted worshipper than 
my son at this fair shrine.” 

Her light recognition, implying tho lightness of the bond, 
did it hurt Jean ? However, she replied steadily, 

“ Lord Erlistoun is kind ; nor could ho leave any decision 
con^ermng him in safer hands ; but, as you both know, I 
claim no right to influence his plans.” 

Lady Erlistoun smiled. “ I see he must make his own 
confession, implore his dwii absolution.” 

“ 1 trust he knows me better than to do either.” 

Joan’s earnestness surprised the mother into something 
of Iho same. She asked in a low tone, 


“ Miss Dowglas, am I tq understand that no tie exists 
betweeit you and my son ? Is the engagement broken ?” 

“ There never was any on his side, as I thought he had 
long since told you. He has always been free, perfectly 
fl-ee.” 

A glitter eamo in Lady Erlistoun’s eyes ; faiiit reflex of 
that in her sou’s sometimes. “ Do not let us argue nominal 
points. I will tell you this plan of mine, which I have long 
desired to carry out. It is, that my son and I should take a 
tour together through Italy, Greece, and the Holy Land. A 
charming ooiintry — the Holy Land.” 

This last remark, addressed to me, I answered by one 
or two more, to give Jean time. After a minute she said, 
Would it be a long tour. Lady Erlistoun f” 

“ Onljr two or three years, or a Utile lesa.” 

“ Ana when should you start 

“ Immediately.” 

Jean inquired no further, but sat quiet. Something — it 
could not be colour, for she was now always pale — faded out 
of her face, like the light cast on a window when the sun 
goes down, — faded too gradually to indicatc3 that it was un- 
expected, or in any sense a sudden loss ; still it was a loss — 
a something that had been, and was not. 

“ Tell me, what do you think of this plan. Miss Dowglas?” 

“I think — if Lord Erlistoun wishes it, and since his 
mother wishes it, he will — there can be no doubt that you 
ouglit to go.” 

I “ * Ought,* your favourite word ; nay, you have engrafted 
it on a certain young friend of ours. He is always talking 
of what he ‘ ought’ to do. Seriously,” — and there was kind- 
line.ss under her sportive air, — “ a mother owes thanks for 
any good inflmuico which at a critical time of his life is 
exercised over her son.” 

Jean’s mouth trembled. 

“I am really sorry to take him from you for this lour; 
but 3 'ou know liim as I know him, my dear Miss Dowglas — 
a noble fellow, the soul of honour, both in principle and 
practice; but a little, just a little — However that will 
amend.” 

What would amend ? Jean must have known ; for she 
answered slowly and firmly, “I believe it will.” 

“ Once, — I may speak before your cousin, 1 know? — once 
I wi.slicd Erlistoun to marry early ; and even now, I think” — 
hesitating, with a passing survey of the face and fonn, less 
fresh and fair than it was under tho first maternal investi- 
gation in the Lythwaite drawing-room — “ I think sometimes 
if you would listen to him — ” 

“ No,” Jean interrupted hastily, “ he had better not 
marry early. It would not be for his good that he should 
marry me.” 

“ Have you told him so ?” 

“ From the first ; but he will not hoar it. lie will not 
let me go. Ho loves me, notv.'' 

O, what depths of meaning lay in that half-uttered, — I 
know she did not mean to utter it, — that quickly smothered 
“ now!” 

Lady Erlistoun might have heard it, or might not. I 
suspect she did, and undci stood it likewise. I'aking Jean’s 
hand, she said, out of the heart th;it may have beat truly, 
or even passionately, some time — possibly, since she married 
at twenty, for another l^ord Erlistoun, — 

“ 1 never wish my son to love a nobler woman.” 

From that day 1 ceased to avoid Jean’s lover so much 
as I was nocustomed to do. The lover in him interested mo 
in spite of myself : this persistent pursuit and absorbing wor- 
ship of the woman who had taken hold of his best self as 
well as of his imagination, and had become to him higher 
and purer than a passion, an ideal. 

Yet there was no lack of passion either— quick jealousies, 
brief angers ; all that sparkling and crackling of a fire which 
burns fierce, bright, and fetat; but one cannot readily detect 
that while it is burning. 

A young man passionately, deeply, and disinterestedly in 
love, has always in him something worthy of respect. Nor, 
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whilo wonicn 01*6 still woiii6X3i|*~'fliid to bo loved touches ftnd 
ennobles their nature, as to love ennobles a man’s,— did it 
seem any marvel or shame that this devotion of his was not 
altogether wasted on a more idol marbly cold. For allJean 
said, I, catching many a look and tone, less sedulously 
guarded now that the time of parting drew near, began to 
feel sure — though she might test her lover’s faith, or for his 
own sake refuse to bind him by a formal engagement — that 
soon or late sho would marry Lord Erlistoun, 

The day before his departure his cab was at the door 
by nine o’clock. I hoard his quick footstep springing up 
the stairs, and his familiar entrance into the back drawing- 
room, where Jean stood watering her flower-stand. Of all 
the gifts lie would have loaded her with, sho refused every 
thing but flowers. 

“ I am come to stay all day ; may I ?” 

Jean smiled ; she was busy over a sickly heliotrope 
withering in London air, “ I can’t keep it alive, you see.” 

“ Never mind it ; keep it while ’tis worth any thing, and 
then throw it away. But you did not answer me. Say, 
may I stay ? or do you wish mo to go ?” 

“ No !” Her hand slipped into his. “ This last day ? No.” 

He had never spent a whole day in Baker Street before. | 
He soon became very restless, pacing up and down the dull | 
drawing-room suite, which was all our establishment. No 
charming nooks to sit and talk in as at Erlistoun House ; 
no sunshiny garden to make love in as at Lythwaito Hall ; 
— if, indeed, Jean had allowed any “ love-making,” which she 
did not. Oijy in the oye.s that, however quiet she was, 
seemed always to take note of him and his enjoyments, you 
could see the utter unselfish love which, abhorring all 
coquetry, found its best demonstration in silence. 

At last, when ho hud sat listening amiably to my good 
mothov’s loiig-windcd coiificlences of our lodging-house woes, 
Jean put her work away, and proposed we should all go 
once more to our frequent haunt, the Crystal Palace. 

“ But it is Thursday — one of the people’s days.” 

“ 1 am one of the people. I should like to go.” 

So we went. 

Already it is half forgotten ; soon it will becoino a mere 
tale to tell our children, that People’s Palace of 1851 . Yet, 

0 the beauty and wonder of it when you camo out of 
(lusty London, and stood in the lofty nave, with its captive 
trees, green but motionless; its lines of white statues; its 
crystal fountain ; — the fairy-land it was ! till advancing, 
you caught the “ hum innumerous” of the moving crowd, 
which thenceforward never left you. Such a grand,' touch- 
ing, infinitely human crowd ; its huge mass giving an im- 
pression of solitude ; its confused incessant noises producing 
a sense of silence. 

I liked to be carried along by that living sea; or else 
from one of the end galleries to watch it rolling on, each 
atom bearing its unknown individual burden of pleasure 
or pain. I liked to recognise, by ray yearning over them, 
that every one of those was ray brother or my sister ; nohlo 
or ignoble, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, sinful or 
innocent, no less my brother and my sister ; and as such, 
never to bo overloc^ked by me, since not one of them was 
forgotten before God. 

Sometimes, too, when the great organ began to sound, 

1 would try to solve many a troubled problem concerning 
myself an<i these by tliinking of them, not as now,— the 
most of them laden with useless sorrow, or tainted with 
apparently irredeemable sin, — ^but as that great multitude 
which no man can number,” which out of all “nations 
and kindreds and people and tongues” shall yet make the 
innumerable company of the Church of the First-born. 

Feelings like these dwarfed all minor ones, and caused 
me, when every hour or so I saw emerging from or dis- 
appearing in the throng its only two units in which I had 
any personal interest, to look on them much as I should 
have done on mooting in that wondrous Company, where 
we believe we shall have lost all personality that is not 
too pure to suffer pain. 


I think they enjoyed that day. I myself can still see, 
as then, Lord Erlistoun’s tall head, and Jean’s slender sobor- 
hued figure, moving down the long transepts, or loitering 
in the gorgeous courts. And once, fixing a rendezvous, I 
found them sitting among “ the people,” who were dining 
out of big baskets, and filling clumsy drinking-cups at the 
crystal fountain. Nay, Lord Erlistoun rose, and took much 
pains to do the same for .some cross child-laden woman, 
whoso sole answer was a gruff “ Thaiik’ee ; you bo civiller 
than most 0’ the young gentlemen.” 

AVould he have done it of himself, I thought, or only 
for Jean’s smile? Anyhow, it was better done than un- 
done. 

Day waned ; a semi-twilight shadowed the courts, while 
quaint refractions of sunshine flitted about the many-colomcd 
carpets and motionless banners of all nations hung along 
the aislc.s. 

“Let us all come and sit quiet somewhero until the boll 
sounds.” 

They two went and sat in the alcove : many will re- 
member it — made of iron-work from Coalbrook Dale. They 
talked earne.stly — of what, I did not hear, nor ever wish to 
know. Let no one desire to break in upon the sanctity of 
another’s past. 

I can think of Jean even now as sitting there, her hands 
crossed, her eyes declined on her lap, listening or speaking, 
willi sweet eyes lingering on his face — a face beautiful in it- 
self, and beautiful to her, neaven knows. I will not deny 
it, or him. God love him! he was Jean’s first love. 

The gong of dismissal sounded. Jt made her start : sho 
w,as often nervous now. That dull heavy boom seemed to 
pierce her through and through. When she rose from her 
chair she could hardly stand. 

“ She is worn out,” I said ; “ we must take her homo.” 

“Yes, yes. Only five minutes more, fiir one last walk 
through the beautiful nave. Can you, Jean?” 

Slic smiled assent. 

So, loaning on Jjord Erlistoun’s arm, sho walked slowly 
through, till at the door she stopped, and turned to look 
back. 

Last year, crossing to Kensington Gardens, I too stopped, 
as it might be, on that very spot, and called to mind how 
we three stood and looked back on that fairy palace, with 
all its glory of cedour, form, and sound. AVhat was left of 
it ? Nothing ! Save, — and 1 thought, happy for those to whom 
this is loft, after the clearing away of their youth’s crystal 
palaces I — save free space, light, and air, whore the sun may 
still shine and the grass grow, 

Coming home, Lord Erlistoun found a note from his 
mother, which, with a gesture of annoyance, he passed on 
to Jean. 

“ But I will not go ; I wonder she can expect it. This 
my last night to be wasted at tlie bishop’s ; she knows I 
hate going there. Jean, you knew — ” He stopped. 

“ I know one thing,” said Jean’s persuasive voice, “ tliafc 
3^ou will not refuse your mother ; it is her right.” 

“ And have you no right ? Not oven this last night ! 
— you are cruel.” 

“Ami?” Jean took out her watch; her hand shook 
much, but she spoke decisively : “ You will have time enough 
for both. See ; one, two, three hours longer with us, then 
you shall go.” 

A few more restless reproaches, such as slie often had to 
bear and to smile down, as now. But her smile always 
calmed him, and — another of those facts which sometimes 
set me pondering as to the future— her will always ruled. 

A quiet hour or so in the slowly-darkening drawing- 
room. I read at the window for as long as I could ; my 
mother doz(id on the sofa. Lord Erlistoun protested against 
lights ; so wo had only tho fantastic glimmer of the street 
gas-lamp dancing on tho wall. By it I could just trace 
Jean’s motionless figure leaning back in the arm-chair ; 
another figure sitting beside her, lastly on the hearth-rug 
at her feet. One would have smiled, remembering the first 
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dignified behaviour of Lord Erlistoun at Lythwaito ; but it 
was a matter beyond smiling at now. 

** Will nobody talk ?” said Jean, after a long silence. 

Some desultory conversation ensued about people and 
books, and then, — his thoughts deserting him, or assuming 
lover-like forms that were necessarily limited in expression, 
though on the whole he observed little restraint in the pre- 
sence of my mother and me, — Lord Erlistoun took to re- 
peating poetry. 

What a voice it was, rich, deep, and lowl how, stealing 
through the dark, with intentional emphasis, it must have 
gone direct to any heart that was young, and loved him ! 
Even me it touclicd in a measure; some fragments in par- 
ticular; because I afterwards found them in a book, and 
because, of the deeper meaning they carried than I then 
wist of. It was a love poom,*of course: 

In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
Tho shadow of this idol of my thought : 

And some were fair, but beauty dies away ; 

Others wore wise, but honeyed words betray ; 

And one was true, — ah, why not true to me f 
Till, like a hunted doer that could not flee — ** 

The young swain goes rambling on in language intoxicating 
with loveliness, half-earthly, half-heavenly, till he finds the 
one, tho last love, and thus describes her : 

** Soft as an incarnation of tho sun 
When light is changed to day, this glorious one 
Floated into tho cavern where I lay. 

And called my spirit ; and^the dreaming clay 
Was lifted by tho thing that dreamed below 
As smoke by fire, and in her beauty's glow 
1 stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 
Was penetrating me with living light ; 

I knew it was the vision veiled from me 
So many years ; that it was—” 

^ Emily ” supplied Jean, with a little soft laugh. Why 
did you pause over it? *tis one of the sweetest names I 
know.’* 

“ I hate it.” 

Lord Erlistoun started to his feet, and would say no 
more poetry. Certainly it had struck mo as odd that a 
lover on the eve of parting should expend his feelings in 
another man’s words, or, indeed, in any words at all ; but 
love takes so many forms, that what seems false to one 
nature may bo essentially true in another. 

He continued his old restless walk up and down the 
room. Jean sighed, and then went and opened the piano. 

“ Do you remember this, Mark ; you used to like it, 
though you do not care for music?” 

Not every body’s music ; but this — it w’as a “ song with- 
out words,” — ^Mendelssohn’s. She had played it with the 
sunbeam dancing on her head that May forenoon at Lyth- 
waite. Before many bars, it was broken in upon by Lord 
Erlistoun. 

” ’Tie too tamo, too quiet ; Jean, play something I like, 
or rather do not play at all. Hark I” — the church-clock 
struck — ” only one hour now.” 

He seized her left hand, the other moving vag^iely over 
the treble keys, and began talking to her in a low voice, as 
lovers do. 

I*went back to the window. In tho middle of tho street, 
singing in a high voice, cracked now, yet not without the 
ghost of former tunefulness, stood a woman with a baby in 
her arms, and a boy at her side. Clustering round tho gin- 
palaco farther down was a knot of still wretcheder women, 
some with children likewise, dragging in or out refractory 
husbands, or worse ; while, appearing and disappearing 
under the doctor’s red lamp opposite our door, passed score 
after score of all sorts of faces, hardly one in the whole 
numl^r a contented or good face, — which make up the phan- 
tasmagoria of London streets of a night. 

Without, such sights as these^ within, those two re- 
peating delicious poetry, and whispering together over soft 
music I ”God h^lp us 1” I said'to myself, ”is there nothing in 
the world but hoUiing to live for but happiness ?” 

0, Jean, I hard to thee I — ^hord even at that mo- 


ment ; and blind, as we almost always are, when we severely 
judge. I caught Lord Erlistouii’s voice, so impetuous that 
it was impossible not to hear. 

At least you will write to mo. You will not forbid my 
writing to you as often as I please ?” 

** Did I not promise long ago ?” 

** I know ; you have made every promise I could desire, 
though you will take none from me. Once again, why will 
you not ? Do you think mo changeable ?” 

Joan repeated, half-jesting, half-sadly, the lines — 

** In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
Tho shadow of this idol of my thought,” 

** I was not the first of these, you know.” 

“ But you will bo the last. O, Jean, do you not believe 
I love you?” 

“ I do ; yet — ” 

“ Stop ; I know what is coming — the old argument, 
that your experience and mine have been so different ; that 
you have lived for work and I for enjoyment; that my 
youth is but just begun, while yours — ” 

‘‘You brought mo back my youth,” she murmured. 
“0, yes ; I have been very happy !” 

“Have boon! ’Tis always have heen;^* and he said 
something more, rapidly, incoherently, his manner being 
fierce and tender by turns. 

“No,” Jean replied; “it is not these things I am afraid 
of. External differences are nothing with union at the 
core — love, and trust, and faithfulness.” 

“ Enough ; I know,” ho said bitterly. “ I am not one 
of your ‘ faithful’ temperaments. You judge mo — 0, most 
wise woman ! — ^by tho tinge of my skin and tho colour of 
my hair.” 

“ Lord Erlistoun I” 

“ No, I deny it not ; I am a very different person from 
your cousin Mark there. I am southern to tho core ; my 
blood seems to run like fire sometimes; and you sot it 
alight — ^you stand by and watch it burning. Jean, you do 
not love me ; you never loved mo !” 

Jean did not answer for a minute. “ Then you think 
when I promised — you know what — was false to myself, 
and worse, to you, after the cruellest falseness any woman 
can show ?” 

“ Forgive me — 0, forgive me 1 I love you ; yet I am 
always grieving you.” 

Again Jean paused before replying. “ I take the grief 
with the love, and would have done the same twenty times 
over, because I have hope in you.” 

She did not say “ faith” — faith, the very root and found- 
ation of love; but he never noticed that. “Yes,” Jean 
repeated, “ great hope. That is the way with us women ; we 
care less for your loving than for what you are ; we can be 
content if, quite apart from us, we see you every thing that 
you ought to be. I could.” 

“Jean, I will be any thing, every thing, if you will bo 
ray Jean.” 

He tried to clasp her, apparently ; for sho shrank visibly 
from him. 

“ 0, do not !” in an accent of pain ; “ I feel as if it were 
not right ; I could not unless” — she dropped her face upon 
her hands. “ 1 know we shall never be more to one another 
than we are now.” 

What he replied I cannot say, nor what farther last 
words passed between them. Let all rest sacred, as last 
words should. 

When Jean called me from my room to hid him good- 
by, Lord Erlistoun was standing by the lighted lamp ex- 
ceedingly pale, but proud ; more like the Lord Erlistoun of 
Lythwaite times than as we knew him now. My mother, 
out of her dear warm heart, extended her hand with a good 
wish and blessing; when, very much to her surprise, he 
.lifted tho hand and kissed it. 

“ Thank you all for all your kindness ; I hope to return 
it one day, two years hence. Two years ; and remember,” — 
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^ he turned to me; whether he liked me or not, I think he 
trusted me,— “ however free she holds me, I hold Jean 
Ddwglas as my wife. Take care of her until she is my 
wife. Guod-by.’* 

« * « ♦ * . * 

He had not been gone a month, when there befell our 
family what, — as I am not writing our history, but that of 
Lord Erlistouii, — will state briefly, as things fatal for 
life, more terrible than death, often are stated. 

A defalcation, in its character worse than mere reck- 
lessness, and involving years of long-concealed systematic 
fraud, was brought to light concerning a partner in our 
firm of Browne and Co. His name matters not ; it is now 
blotted out from the face of the earth ; the wretched forger 
destroyed himself. 

My father did the only thing an honest man could do, 
— sacrificed his wealth to his integrity. He paid his liabilities 
to the last penny; then laid down his head in peace, and 
died. The sight of his coffin borne out through its gates 
one snowy winter-day is almost my last remembrance of 
Lythwaite Hall. 


rROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Fears having been entertained lest the shock of a comet 
some day, against our world, in the course of the next 
twelve rnontlis might bo apprehended, and that such shock 
might cause us serious inconvenience, if not altogether 
annihilate us, — it may be well, before commencing our 
monthly summary of less important Jnatters of scientific 
interest, to announeb that the chances of such accident are 
BO exceedingly small, that we may dismiss all fear of 
it from our minds. The proposition is almost self-evi- 
dent, that the amount of danger from the impact of a 
coraetary body against our globe must be proportionate to 
the density of the former ; and that if the wanderer be a 
thing of air, — a mere phantom ; almost inconceivably less 
dense than our atmosphere, — ^it may come, and welcome; 
wo need take no heed of it. On this point testifies M. Babi- 
nct, an astronomer who has lately devoted much attention 
to the subject of comets. According to this observer, the 
attenuation of comets is so much less than what people have 
hitherto imagined, that although we like as much as possible 
to avoid figures and formulss in these columns, wo are driven 
to do so, inasmuch as mere verbal description becomes un- 
manageable. According to M. Babjnet, the density of comets 
is not a hundred, a thousand, or a million times less than that 
of the atmosphere, but no less than 
times I We trust our readers may recollect their numeration 
table sufficiently well to realise the immense remoteness of 
the danger which may have oppressed them, on account of 
the comet. All-convincing in respect of safety as these 
figures would seem to he, M. Babinet does not rest con- 
tented with them. He advances other arguments toT)rove 
that comets will fall lightly (when they do fall) on the abode 
of mortal man. His first reason, however, is so tranquil- 
lising, that our readers will pardon us for omitting the 
others. 

Attention is now being drawn in Franco to the best 
method of preparing bread for military purposes ; the chief 
.object being, to convey the maximum of nutriment in the 
minimum of space. The general result arrived at is a con- 
firmation of the views of Parmentier, enunciated ' by this 
philanthropist in a pamphlet printed, though unpublished, 
upwards of sixty years ago. Parmentier held the office of 
P1ia^mwsUn^Ini^ewr^Q4n€ral under the first Repiiblid, and 
was amember of the Military Council of Health. The subject- 
matter of the pamphlet was read on the 2l8t of Brumaire, 
year V. This hroikure of Pannentier demonstrates that it 
is advisable to separate the greater portion of bran, or husk, 
wliich can never be made really nutritive, however finely it 
may be ground. 

M. Kuhlmann has been reoenjtly turning his '^attention 


io improved methods of imparting permanenoe to many in* 
tractable colours employed in calico-printing, and distemper- 
pointing. Many of the colours employed in the former 
operation are not chemically united with the woven texture, 
^ench ultramarine is of this kind ; it is totally insoluble, 
and has to be mechanically attached to the cloth by the 
intervention of some glutinous body. Albumen and gum 
have boon used for this purpose ; Jbut, all things considered, 
the glutinous body most generally eli^ble ^r the purpose 
has been caseine. A large quantity of inferior cheese enters 
into consumption as a fixative material for these intractable 
colours. M. Kuhlmaim, taking advantage of the known 
chemical relation of tannic acid and gelatine, by which the 
two, when they come in contact, generate an insoluble 
solid (leather), mixes, in certain cases, his colours with 
gelatine, paints the woven surface, and finally renders the 
matter of the painted figures insoluble by fixing them with 
a solution containing tannic acid, — such as infusion of gall- 
nuts, for example. In the application of this process to distem- 
per-painting, the great difficulty at first experienced was in 
getting evenness of tone ; every touch of the pencil leaving 
a stain. Ultimately this drawback was surmounted by weak- 
ening the wash of tannic acid; the great point consisting, as 
it would seem, in the use of several solutions of that agent, 
each successive wash increasing in strength. M. Kuhlmann 
has also been trying the effect of soluble glass or silica- 
medium for the same purposes. Had this gentleman been 
familiar with the practice of some of our British artists 
in aquarelle, he would have been made aware that the use 
of silica-medium as a fixative agent in this variety of the 
fine arts was no novelty. A still less obvious moans, pro- 
posed by the same chemist for accomplishing the fixation 
of refractory colours, consists in mixing them with starch- 
solution, and rendering the latter insoluble by cream of 
lime, or of baryta. Either of these agents, according to 
M. Kuhlmann, fixes this material completely. 

M. Coste read before the members of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences during the past month the description of an 
apparatus devised by M. Noel for the transport of live fish. 

It is a well-known fact, that fish, like terrestrials, require 
air for the maintenance of their life ; consequently, when a 
largo number of fish are assembled in a smaller quantity of 
water than they would enjoy in a state of naturo, the water 
should, to be in accordance with theory, be impregnated 
with a larger amount of air than ordinarily belongs to it. 

So sensible are the Swiss of this fact, that when they have 
collected, as is their custom, a large number of trout in a 
tank, whore they are retained until the market-day which 
consigns them to the epicure, arrangements are made for 
causing water to fall into the tank from a considerable ele- 
vation in the form of a cascade. The efficacy of this treat- 
ment is undoubted, but it can only bo had recourse to when 
the tank is a fixture. M. Noel accomplishes a similar pur- 
pose by immersing in the portable reservoir an endless chain, 
to which flaps are attached ; the chain being drawn round a 
pulley by means of a winch, portions of water are succes- 
sively elevated and caused to fall into the reservoir with a 
splash. Necessarily, portions of atmospheric air are^ en- 
tangled in the water ; and diffused through the tank for the 
benefit of the finny prisoners. -k. 

Louis Helot, one of the French Jesuit missionaries resi- 
dent for some time past in China, has forwarded to his 
superiors at home some important points in conneotion with 
certain Chinese industrial secrets, and has made himrolf 
acquainted with the process of manufacture of a beautiful 
green pigment, the “lo-kao,” the composition of which had 
long puzzled in vain the chemists of France. During the 
year 1848, the French minister of commerce received from 
China a piece of textile stuff dyed of a sea-^een colour of 
exquisite beauty. Chemists forthwith submitted the cloth 
to analysis, in order to discover the nature of the pigxqeent 
which had been employed. Their labours were unsuooessM ; ‘ 
nothing certain was made out ; but the (pinion wad Cuter- { 
tained that the pigment in ^question had for its base an i 
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organic substance unknown in Europe. Some time after- 
wai-ds, M. de Montigny managed to obtain some of the actual 
colouring-matter, and succeeded in proving that it was 
extracted from a plant of the Arbustus tribe, a specimen of 
which he also obtained. He nevertheless was unable to 
ascertain completely the nature and derivation of the lo-kao. 
Considering that the pigment might be turned to good ac- 
count in the arts, the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Lyo^iii made application to the Jesuits, soliciting 
them to obtain, if possible, furtlier particulars through their 
missionaries in China. This the J<;»uit missionary Helot was 
finally able to accomplish. He discovered that the substance 
was chiefly prepared at Aze, a large town situated at eight 
leagues’ distance from KiaJlin-Fou. There being many 
Chri.stians in the immediate neighbourhood, the missionary 
had no difficulty in obtaining all the information he required. 
Tlio pigment is not made from the leaves, but from the hark 
of the tree; and it is unfortunately inapplicable to the dye- 
ing of silk. We are informed that the Jesuit Ilclot has 
also addressed to the manager of the Annulus de la Propa- 
gation de la though his conimunicatioii is not yet 
printed, some interesting particulars respecting the process 
of distillation as followed by the Chinese, and details con- 
nected with the management of silkworms in their native 
land. 

More than one hundred loeomotivciS are now worked by 
coal instead of coke, the substitution having been rendered 
efficient by the introduction of a peculiar firegi-ate, the 
invention of M. Cave. Steam is generated with sufficient 
rapidity, and so much of the smoke is consumed, that the 
portion which escapes is too small to inconvenience the 
passengers. The fireplace is of open bar-work, arranged like 
a flight of steps, and is designed to furnish a large supply of 
air. The combustion is most active at the foot of the stairs ; 
but little else than cuke arrives there, most of the volatile 
matters having been already evolved. 

The meetings at our own Society of Arts during the past 
month have been fraught with int(?rest. On Wednesday, 
March 4, a paper was read by Major 11. B. Hears, “ On the 
Appliances for facilitating Suhmarine Engineering and 
Exploration.” The chief object of this paper was to intro- 
duce to the notice of the Society of Arts a new subaqueous 
sclf-motivo machine, called the “Nautilus.” It differs from 
the diving-hell, not only in shape, but in the circumstance 
that it can lift weights, and that it is shifted by the oper- 
ators within it totally independent of external control. On 
the evening of March 18, Dr. Letheby road a paper, “On the 
Economy of Food,” in which he showed that the statistics 
of crime, disease, and mortality, even the general prosperity 
of a country, are intimately associated with the food-supply. 
In the course of the discussion which followed, the chairman, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, went furtlier in tlic same direction; ex- 
pressing the opinion, that the character of a nation depended 
on the quality of food it consumed ; stating, .as corroborative 
of his views, that the difference between the ficsli-cating Ma- 
homodans of India, and the rice-eating Hindoos, was attri- 
butable to the difference of vi.ands. The Rev. Dr. Booth 
warmly impugned this theory, maintaining that race, not 
food, was the cause to which the difference is attributable ; 
illustrating his proposition by the fact, that the Jews, whose 
diet varies in every land which they occupy, still maintain 
all their original physical peculiarities. Another intercst- 
hig paper was read on March 25, by Mr. C. Dresser, “ On a 
new system of Nature-Printing.” The first records of this 
beautiful and useful art are no Jess than two centuries and 
a half old ; the original process consisting in drying the 
plant, covering its dried surface with a layer of soot from a 
carfdlc or lamp, then placing it between two sheets of paper, 
and subjecting it to pressure. Minute directions for per- 
forming the operation in this way were published in the 
year At a later period, about 1707, Linnssus adverts 

to this iprooess as having been performed by Hessell, who 
alUed; Mm^olf with a bookseller for the publication of im- 
^|ireesmna thus taken. The next step in the art of nature- 

, 1^' t''' I 


printing was to colour by hand the black imprints ; 
but the process was not very successful. In the year 
1833, the operation of nature-printing took a new foim. 
Peter Kyhl, a Danish goldsmith, discovered that if a 
vegetable leaf wore dried, then laid between two metallic 
plates, the one of steel the other of lead, and the whole 
subjected to pressure, the lead-plate became indented with 
an accurate copy of the vegetable. The next step of im- 
portance in this art was mad(3 by Professor Inydolt, of the 
Imperial Polytechnic Institution of Vienna, in 1849. He 
applied it, not to vegetable, but to the purpose of obtaining 
the imprint of agates. He exposed the agate to the action of 
hydrofluoric acid, which was found to dissolve certain layers 
leaving others untouched ; the surface was next washed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, dried, and blackened with 
printers’ ink. Such a prepared agate is capable, as will be 
seen, of giving impressions to' paper. Dr. Ferguson Bran- 
son next suggested the application of the electrotype, which 
constitutes the main feature of the present operation. lie 
took casts of the object in gutta percha, deposited copper 
electrotypes upon these casts, and printed from the latter. 
Lastly, the old process of taking the first impression on lead- 
plates instead of gutta percha was readopted ; and this, in 
connection with electrotype deposition, is the foundation of 
our system of nature-printing as at present adopted. The 
process, however, which it was the csjjecial obj(!Ct of Mr. 
Dresser to set forth, was one of nature-printing by means 
©f lithographic ink, as fully explained in the specification 
of a patent dated December 22, 1855. 

[ Photographic scvencc is still advancing in many di- 
reel ions, though unfortunately not wdjhoiit a little of the 
angry feeling with which the heliographic art was inau- 
gurated. Herr Pretch has come before the world, as our 
readers arc aware, as the discoverer of a process of pho- 
tolithography, the priority of which M. Poitevin disputes; 
whilst Mr. Fox Talbot considers the latter to have in- 
fringed his patent, and hints at legal measures. Mr. Hard- 
wick has ]nado furtlier investigations reLativo to the em- 
ployment of fused nitrate of silver for pliotograpliic pur- 
poses. It would appear that no groat apprehension need 
be entertained of tljo decomposition of tho nitrate by the 
employnicnt of a temperature necessary to promote fusion ; 
the heat of a large spirit-lamii, acting upon a porcelain 
capsule, is sufficient ; and except the temperature be raised 
unnecessarily, no fear of decomposition need be entertained. 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte has communicated to the Photogra- 
phic Society a description of a new preservative process, 
enabling collodionised plates to be retained in a dry con- 
dition, and subsequently rendered fit for development, by 
simple immersion in water. The material employed is 
chiefly composed of gelatine ; the coagulating property of 
which has been destroyed by prolonged boiling, cither alone 
or in conjunction with an acid. In addition to a solution of 
the changed gelatine (“mctagelatine,” as Mr. Maxwell Lyte 
calls it) in water, the preservative agent contains honey ; 
tho proportion being, five fluid ounces of mctagelatine, two 
drachms (weight) fino honey, and five fluid ounces of dis- 
tilled water. 

Amongst the other items of heliographic news, wo are sorry 
to announce that methylated ether docs not seem so good as 
the more expensive ether from ordinary alcohol, for photo- 
graphic purposes. This is to bo lamented, inasmuch as tho 
methylated substitute is considerably cheaper. Mr.Hardwich 
finds that the presence of chloroform in collodion reiiders it 
a little thicker, and removes certain injurious markings on 
the fibre. Iodoform lessens the sensibility* of collodion, and 
irapodcs tho formation of the half-tone of the negative. 

Mr. Grove, who has already done so much to elucidate 
the connection which subsists between tho physical forces, 
raises expectations in the minds of photographers that they 
may soon he able to add electricity as a subsidiary resource 
to their art. Certain German experimentalists have found 
that when a metal bas-relief is laid in apposition against a 
polished and electrified metallio surface, or an electrically 
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excited pane of glass, and the bas-relief removed, the metal 
of glass is unequally acted upon by solvents. Mr. Grove 
lias been trying to produce analogous effects by electric 
light, and with some success. 

Ijreeoh-loading small arms have long been a desideratum ; 
but the breech-loading carbine of Colonel Greene, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, a specimen of which we have exa- 
mined, completely solves the problem. As a large number 
of this powerful and ingenious arm arc being supplied to 
our cavalry, a short exposition of Colonel Greene’s principle 
will not be devoid of interest to Englishmen. 'Hitherto the 
great objection to the general use of breech-loading arms 
has been the difficulty of providing against the escape of 
gas at the breech-joint. The carbine of Colonel Grooiie, by 
a .simple and ingenious contrivance, lias admirably suc- 
ceeded in overcoming this obstacle, so that even after firing 
400 or 500 rounds not tlie sligliLcst escape is diacemiblo. 
This is effected by means of the chamber to receive the 
cartridge being at its base a truncated cone, and having a 
cup or valve fitted into a recess cut into the breech of the 
barrel, so that on discharging the piece the force of the 
powder drives back the cup or valve against the face of the 
breech ; tlms the gi'eater the charge, the more perfect the 
action of the principle. Like all arms used by the United- 
8tat(?s army, this carbine is discharged by means of tho 
Maynard primer ; and although the bon'd is only eighteen 
inches long, tho shooting at COO paces, or even more, is 
admirable. The great shooting-accuracy of these carbines, 
combined with facility of loading and discharging (ten times 
in a minute), prove them to be tho most formidams smalh 
avm weapon yet invented, and will doubtless greatly en- 
hance the efficiency of our cavalry in tho field. 



A WOHD FOR THE HOMES OF OUR WORKING- 

MEN. 


Many years ago the discovery was made, that our poor 
increased a poverty, already hard to bear, and materially 
added to its bitterness and humiliation, by their ignorance 
of the mode of laying out their hard-earned wage.?, and the 
helpless manner in which they disposed of the jiroduce. 
Since then it has been a question constantly before the 
public ; and whether this thing could })e helped or no, 
formed a problem tho solution of which has not yet been 
found. The fact, as we have stated it, has been deplored by 
philanthropists ; reprobated by political economists ; silently 
grieved over by optimists ; and grumblingly allowed by tho 
poor themselves. Treatises hava been written on the sub- 
ject, so complicated as to be unreadable, or so pretentious 
as to be unpalatable to the class they were intended to 
benefit. There are also Noyer’s ShiUing Cookery for the MiU 
Zion, Mothers' Iteceipt-Book^ Family Economist^ and papers 
in various popular magazines, — excellent in their wa}'- ; but 
those who delight in them, and study and practise tho 
dogmas contained therein, are chiefly intelligent and thrifty 
young wives, whose husbands may bo clerks, writers, &c., 
with incomes of perhaps 160Z. per annum. These aie not 
the people to whom we refer. There are labouring men, 
whose earnings average from 14a. to 18s. per week. Their 
wives do their own business at market ; lay out perhaps 
9*. m prorision.: gener»lly the best and most wasteful 
portions of joints aio selected. The fire is hastily heaped 
up, the meat is submitted to the roasth^ or boiling process, 
as the case- may be ; and with new bread, composed of the 
finest flour and alum, or potatoes more or less diseased, 


an unpalatable and unsavoury meal is concocted and des- 
patch^. xhe quantity of meat that is charred or raw, of 
fat that is burnt or wasted, is really wonderful ; and tho 
same unprofitable result is to bo remarked with respect to 
tho other meals. Stale cheese, xj^ew bread, and drugged 
beer, are not a very nourishing supper to a working-man. 
We say less about tea. Mistakes cannot so well be made 
ill preparing it; though, according to Johnston, refuse lea- 
leaves contain a large percentage of glntin, which tho 
water fails to extract, and which, therefore, is invariably 
wasted. He suggests that a pinch *of soda would remedy 
this ; and it may bo worth tho trial. Tea for the working- 
man, if not apparentl 3 »' very nutritive, is at any rate a be- 
verage which prevents tho waste of the tissues, and thereby 
lessens the necessity for food. But it is a question how 
much of the real principle of tea is to bo found in tho sort 
purchased by the poor at such low i)riccs. Now a French 
workman with the same amount of money to spend on food 
would live almost en prince. Excellent digestible dishes, 
soups, and the like, would be manufactured at the same, or 
oven less, cost than that of tho dinner before described. 

This state of matters cannot bo denied by those who 
have Used their eyes when on tho Continent, or who have 
had much insight into tho homes of our operatives and agri- 
culturalists. Almost any native of France or Germany, bo 
they male or female, can make good coffees; and on tho 
sm^l steamboats which ply on tho Saoiie, dinners may bo 
had at a most reasonable cost which would not disgi'ace 
the table of on English nobleman. Let \is grant, that with 
some nations cookery is an instinct ; may not plain prac- 
tical teaching in some measure remedy this .defect in usV 
With reference to casual illness, tho same absence of ready 
sense, the same want of power in adapting means to tho 
end, is remarkable. The panic of a pestilence will certainly 
cause aome extra peeautions ; but they consist, not in white- 
washing or ablutmus, not in procuring additional pure air 
and water, but in tea-gatherings, in much tallc and great 
terror, in sudden changes of diet, and frequent applications 
to stimulants to “ keep off the cliolcra.” When wo behold 
one girl poulticing a whitlow on her fiiigtjr witli a mixture 
of different sorts of rotten fruits, and a labouring man treat- 
ing erysipelas in the leg with some farrier’s stuff, originally 
procured for splint on hi.s horse’s hind-leg, and tying up tho 
afflicted member tightly with calico and green baize (literal 
facts, to our knowledge), wo must own that a little plain 
teaching on common sense, as applied to common things, 
might often save an arm or a leg, and not unfrcquently a 
useful life. 

There is no call in this class for female doctors or pro- 
fessed cooks. Wo want to know that a poor woman lays 
out her money to the he.st advantage, and uses what she 
procures in the wisest niaimcr ; that she does not buy an 
adulteration, and then cook it into an abomination. ‘We would 
have it made certain that she has something less disastrous 
and more precise in the way of guide than the English in- 
stinct of cookery, that there should not bo at the same lime 
trials on tho hearth and “ death in the pot.” 

There is now in operation, in one of the largest ])arisli(j.s 
in London, a school where these things are taught in the 
best mode, by practical and experienced women. We be- 
lieve wo are not wrong in ascribing its promotion, and 
mainly its origin, to Miss Burdett Coutts. Here the chil- 
dren who attend bring the materials for their own dinner, 
and prepare it under inspection. They wash, clean, scour 
tho pans and apparatus; they arc taught practically tho 
price and value of all ai'ticles of consumption in families ; 
the best mode of sewing, cutting-out, washing, &c . ; and tho 
why and wherefore of each thing is; thoroughly explained 
to them in language suited to their ago and capacity. 

Now this institution is in tho best spirit, and pn the 
wisest system ; and if it is followed out in other places, too 
much can hardly bo hoped for from It. It is beginning at 
the right, end; for children may bo tanght, but grown-up 
women will not submit to it. All ladies who visit among 
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the poor know how jealously 

any scrutiny into the dinner ^ -- 

is regardedi how coldly any 
suggestion of improvomeut __ 

is received, how many blun- - / 

devs and vexations gene- 
rally occur, even when, at 
rare intervals, a woman can 
be persuaded to alter her 
ways. With children there 
are no difficulties of thii^sort 
to contend against. They 
learn new ways as a matter 
of nece.ssity, and practise 
them in after-life as a mat- 
ter of course. We do not 
' want to make rich men’s 
cooks, but poor men’s wives ; 
tlioiigh, by the way, wo may 
remark, that good cooks are 
so rare as almost to com- 
mand their own wages in 
the present day. And we 
may just hint, that among ^ 
domestic servants the cook 
has invariably the most ^ 
lovers, and marries the ear- 
liest and best. Perhaps the ^ 
reason of the fact is some- 
what ignoble, tending to 
show that consideration for 
creature-comforts has still 
great ascendency. But if the 
race after matrimony is as 
universally contested and 
hard run among the poor as 
it is among the rich, we de- 
serve thanks for drawing _ 

attention to this truth; and 

wo commend the considero- 

tion of it to servants in ge- 

noral. Working-men like to 

have a comfortable home, 

and a wholesome savoury ^ 

dinner. A little persevering 

exertion would soon set similar teaching on foot among the 
schools in our agricultural districts, whore in general, though 
the conceit and impatience of being taught is less universal 
than in towns, the tendency to bo wasteful, and the bigotry 
to old forms, are much greater and more deeply rooted. Wo 
cannot, and ought not, to evade onr duty in this respect 
to our poorer neighbours. It is no use saying, as the little 
girl did when her mother explained to her the duty towards 
her neighbour, “ Please, mother, I had rather not have any 
neighbours,” A noble example has been set in high quar- 
ters ; and a visit to any of these schools will convince any 
,one of their excellent system and their practical utility. 

H. B. 


DESIGN FOR A RUSTIC SUMMER-HOUSE. 

Wk do not purpose writing an essay on the subject of the 
accompanying sketch, and a few words will be sufficient as 
to the best mode of working it out. 

Where would you place such a i||tructure ? In some half- 
seojuded spot ; not where it will be hidden utterly, but where 
it 1^11 give character to scene made up of sloping sward 
and shrubby leafiness. Xi slmuld formtMlhe key to the par- 
ticular scene in whidl^t Is jplaced; w Ibr that purpose, 
must be , slightly elOy|M on a mound, imd visible from one 
or two good pointsijl but must, on no account obtrude 

itself on the eye ii|,.jQonneotiion:^ith statues, or architectural 
ornaments of Mud. ^sSucli rustic work as this does weR 


liiiiiit. 


in the retired portions of 
the ground, but is out of 
place in connection with 
terraces and Italian gar- 
pr- . dens. 

In constructing such a 
bower, rough unbarked tim- 
ber is the best; and the 
lattice-work should be se- 
lected, if possible, from the 
loppings of old apple-trees, 
and should bo barked and 
varnished, so as to stand 
out brightly amongst the 
darker portions of unbarked 
timber. Oak is very much 
used for rustic work on ac- 
count of its gnarled outlines ; 
but it is the least durable 
of any timber for such pur- 
poses : the sun shrivels and 
splits it, and the rain swells 
off the bark. Yew, larch, 
birch, apple, and acacia, are 
the best kinds of wood for 
every sort of rustic work; 
the robinia, or false acacia, 
especially, for it never parts 
•v with its bark, and is the 
‘I most durable of wood when 
» exposed to the weather. 

^ In the ornamentation of 
such a structure, a duo ad- 
mixture of the smaller lop- 
^ gings from apple-trees will 
produce pretty effects, on 
account of their light clean 
colour. They should bo 

lengths, and then steeped 
,in boiling-water to loosen 
^fhe f then well dried, 
worMid Int 9 their places, 

* *'bnd Variq^lied. Against 
Hhe more massive portions 
of the building they contrast very prettily. 

In the design, the portico is open up to the pitch of the 
roof, and this is an important matter. If a summer-house 
is built with a close roof and pediment, the heat of the sun 
will convert it into an oven; and it will ho impossible to* 
remain in it more than a few minutes during the hotter 
part of the day. But if there is an open space immediately 
beneath the roof for a circulation of air, the roof itself will 
get less heated, and there will be no shutting in of a stifling 
atmosphere, which is the case with nine-tenths of the strucr 
turoB called summer-houses made by carpenters unblessed 
with rustic tastes. Either bark or thatch may be used for 
tho roof ; and a camera-oLscura fitted in the dome will in- 
crease the attractions of the retreat. Rootwork, rockeries, 
ferneries, and water-scenery, associate well with all kinds of 
rustic structures ; but they should never be placed in clean 
open spots of grass and flowers ; they must be backed by 
shrubs and trees to look appropriate, and to be really useful. 

To varnish rustic woodwork, proceed as follows : Wash tho 
woodwork vrith soap and water ; and when dry, wash it again 
with boiled linseed-oil, choosing a hot sunny day for tho 
operation. A few days after, varnish it twice with “ hard 
varnish,” and it will last for years. ^Toi.4pve a dark oak- 
colour to rough wood, another plan may adopted. Take 
a quart of linseed-oil and two ounces of asphaltum, and boil 
over a slow fire till the asphaltum ii^ dissolved, stirring the 
while. This is not sticky, and lasts for years. As the in- 
gredients are terribly inflammable, the boiling had better be 
|one out of doors. / , SumnEy Bibbebi). 
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THE ANGEL GUIDE. 

BV B. BEDORAVE, B.A. 

Coi^FH>KNTi.Y pacing, as childhood docs, among the thorns 
and briars which bestrew the paths of this world, Mr. Bed- 
grave’s little maiden clasps the hand of the “Angel guide,** 
whose look tracks backward the path from heaven. How 
exprcsRivo is the child’s face of tho clear joyous innocence 
of youth, with her happy eyes, assured mouth, and cluster- 
ing girlish hair ! 

The motive of the picture is suggestive of the feeling 
which AVordsworth so finely expressed when ho spoke of 
“ the heaven that lies about us in our infancy a thought 
which, perhaps unconsciously, Mr. Bedgravo has carried out 
by the Irosh morning sky, and the breezy wholesome aspect 
of the landscape throughout. 

The character of the painting is marked with elegance, 
breadth, a certain purity of design, taste, and a calm quie- 
tude of composition. • 

The read(ir will ohscrv(5 the graceful massiveness with 
which tlie draperies are disposed. Tho wings of the angel, 
although apparently somewhat too weighty, are not without 
a certain grandeur and power which Is strictly in keeping 
with the whole character of tho figure. We eannol, avoid 
the thought, however, that this result might havtvbeen ob- 
tained fpiito as tlioroughly by a nioro considerate arrange- 
ment of liiKs in placing these appendages so as to have re- 
tained the appearance of swefpy vigour which the^’’ posscs.s, 
and yet have avoided a certain bulky, or, as we have said, 
wciffhhj, look they present, which is much at variance with 
one’s ideas of the function and aspect of a wing. L. L. 


lliitbnal gluqa^mc. 

fThe Editors of the Natiokat. Maoazink cannot return nnavnilable 
Papers, except in cases ivhere It may seem desirable to communicate 
with the wj‘it(5rs.] 

A SHORT time ago newspapers, in reviewing the commercial 
doings of tlie past year, enlarged with much emphasis on 
the vast auiount of goods imported and exported* into and 
from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. To 
give any person iiii adequate idea of the value of those 
articles of merchandise as represented by the current coin 
of the realm was declared impossible ; as easily might a 
true conception of the distance separating the sun from the 
earth be given to an individual as the vast size of the glorious 
luminary bq,niade apparent to him by giving him its dimen- 
sions in feet 91’ inches. 

We can imagine some patriotic Briton in a foreign 
country glo.'iting over these brilliant statements, feeling 
proud of a country whose commercial operations are on so 
magnificent a scale ; and wo can fancy him hastening to 
communicate to some wondering Frenchman or German 
such of tho details as he can remember. We will not blame 
him. We are free to confess that, when abroad, this means 
of gratifying our insular vanity at tho expense of the out- 
side barbarians was at times too great a temptation to be 
easily overcome. To. toll a Havre merchant that more 
cotton was bought and sold in a week in Liverpool than on 
his exchange in a year, — to hint to a Bordeaux merchant 
that some London trader loaded more ships than' the united 
commerce of his town, was occasionally an agree.able occu- 
pation. 

There is something in vast magnitude which of itself, 
and without any intrinsic merit in tho object, attracts ad- 
miration. Thus an Englishman who at home, whilst he 
feels its pressure, grumbles sadly at tho National Debt, will 
abixjod exult over its vastness as compared with the debt of 
any other nation ; and we ^0 not know but that the failure 
of an English firm to the amount of soxxm half-o-million ster- 


ling, if propprly told, may not be made to redound much to 
the narrator’s glorification from tho glare thus thrown on 
his people, even although tho light be thought somewhat 
lurid. At liomo vanity is not so easily satisfied, and tho 
feelings require to be gratified by something more sub- 
stantial than by tho mere reading or talking of national 
commercial greatness. Still, we can fancy an elderly sedate 
book-keeper, who receives perhaps but a paltry salary from 
some great city firm, opening his ledger w'itli more solemnity, 
and feeling rather higher than usual 011 his stool, after read- 
ing a leader in the Times on tho great doings of London 
traders ; whilst his superior, the great merchant-princii him- 
self, will walk homo with a somewhat firmer tread, enter 
more majestically the hall of Ihs inansiou, and receive more 
graciously than usual the chaste salute of his spouse, in 
whom he will condescend to see reflected some of tho efful- 
gcnco of his glory. 

But let us now look a little closely into the operations 
of Mr. Merchant-Prince; and suppose we first say a few 
word.s to Mrs. Merchant-Prinee. 

You undertake io supply llie house which you inhabit 
witli Mr. Mcrchant-Prince, his children, and servants, with 
meat and drink, food and clothing, do you not ? Opcourse 
you do. Now in this respect your duties are precisely 
similar to those of your estimable husband. lie undertakes 
to^supplj’^ his countrymen with like commodities. For your 
labour, madam, yon arc paid by kind words, liberality, 
and affection; for we fehall suppo.so Mr. Merchant Prince 
to be a good-hearted kindly person, although he does not, 
as we think, quite understand his business. Your husband 
is rewarded for his doings by an increased balance at his 
banker’s. 

Having specified your duties, let us sec how yon perforin 
them. We §ee you sitting at your little desk with the hook 
of weekl}'^ expenditure before yon, listening to Betty’s ac- 
count of her outlay. Wo may notice incidentally, that, 
although we rather pride ourselves on onr aritliinetical 
powers, wo arc overcome by tho rapidity with wliicli you 
check calculations, such as eleven and tlirec-cigliths of a 
yard at twopence-farthiiig, and seventeen oimeiis uiiil a half 
at tliirtcenpcnce-three-farthings. But to resunm. Betty 
proposes to order some bread. You immediately ask, Wliat 
bread is there in the house? So much stale, but no new, 
which the children like. Well, Betty, get so many loaves 
from llotuffen, make a pudding of the excess of stale bread, 
and send up the remainder in tho evening; you know your 
master prefers hi.s bread to be stale. In this way wo shall 
manage till Monday, and have no waste. And the butcher, 
ma’am ? wc Jiave so and so in the house. 0 , that will do 
for the kitchen-diuner and parlour-breakfast ; the family arc 
to dine at a friend’s liousc to-morrow. And so on. 

We call attention especially to this simple fact, that tlio 
housewife takes careful note of the stock she has on hajid, 
calculates how long it will last, and is therefore enabled to 
suit the supply to the exact requirements of her household. 
She fully meets its demands, but carefully avoids waste by 
over-.siipply ; and so far from glorying in a largo surn-tolal 
of expenditure, her endeavour is to furnish a maximum of 
enjoyment by a minimum of expenditures, — the very quint- 
essence of economic wisdom, and one of nature’s chief at- 
tributes. 

Now, dropping metaphor for awdiilc, let us see how the 
traders of this nation manage to supply their countrymen 
with the articles required for their consumption ; and in 
order to bring our subject Avitliiii a sornewliat reasonable 
compass, let us select the important commodity, corn ; al- 
though our remarks will apply with quite as much justice 
to the buying and selling of every other ai-ticle of trade. 
To follow up our itttestigation, and ^gnd out how minor 
traders deliver corn m the shape of bread, must be dcferre4 
to another opportunity. If it be possible, we shall discQver 
gi'cator waste of time and labour, and still mdro dire ^con- 
fusion in their operations. The prudent housewife, we have 
shown, before making a purchase begins by carefully taking 
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stock; and being already well acquainted with the exact 
demands of those she has to supply, she runs no risk of 
purchasing either more or less than is wanted. 

Now let us ask whether the British trader has ever any 
but the vaguest notion of the stock of ^oru existing at any 
given time in the country. He has sometimes an indefinite 
idea of the quantity in mercantile warehouses ; but can he 
tell what corn there is in fivrmers’ hands, in millers’ stores,, 
and on board of ship on the way to this country? I)oes,h® 
know how much seed will bvi required at sowing time ; and 
are not his guesses as to the prospects of a coming crop 
about as wild as they well can be? Js it not a matter of 
notoriety that it is only now, wiihiu the last two or three 
3'ears, after Biigland has been priding herself for some cen- 
turies past on her commercial greatness, that it has occurred 
to some few progi’ossive iiiimls that agricultural statistics 
Avould be desirable ; and will it not take much thundering 
on tlie jjart of a well-known morning paper, and much 
speechifying at "public meetings, in order to insure the 
establishment of a system for obtaining the required infor- 
mation? And what share do we sec the gi’eat traders of 
this country taking to aid the jiromotion of this first simple 
step towards the regular sujiply of food to their country- 
men? But we arc here only speaking of the means of 
le-arning the stock of grain in the gross throughout the 
country. It is quite evident that the transfer of so bulky 
an article for even a small distance ought to be avoided, 
cxcejit when absolutely necessary 4 and that therefore it 
would be well accurately to know ibc exact quantity of 
corn required and existing in every district of even a small 
radius. The slighest investigation will .show that no reli- 
able information is to be had on this head ; and as secrecy 
of operation is considered a main element of a trader’s suc- 
cess, we shall not unfrequontly find a Liverpool mcrchajit 
bringing corn frtun Hull to Jjivorpool, whilst a neighbour is 
ordering the sainft article to be sent from Liverpool to Hull. 
And in this way corn wanders up and down the country by 
cart, by canal, and by railroad ; so that when we sec grain 
we always think of the nursery-rhyme, 

Goosio Goosio Gander, 

Where shall wo wander,” &c. 

But besides that accurate statistics of the growth of corn, 
its supi)ly, and consumption in this country are very neces- 
sary, it is nearly as important that we should have prcci.se 
inlbnnation on these heads regarding the foreign countries 
in ^^hich we are freipiejitly large purehasers. And not 
only that, but it would be well to be. acquainted with the 
comparative economy and facility of transit by ditferent 
rout(!S. Now, will the greatest admirer and worshi)>pcr of 
England’s commercial greatness tell us that these particu- 
lars arc at all within the ci)gnisaiice of the generality of 
traders, and that the information some do acquire is not 
made use of to subserve private interest instead ofy>ublic 
welfare ? 

We think an iiiipavtial judge will agree, that so far our 
lady-lVicuds have the best of the battle. Mrs. Mercluuit- 
rdnee knows at all times wbat stuck she has, Mr. Merchant- 
Prince docs not. 

But to resume. The information we think so desirable 
failing them, the British traders make a scries of guesses, 
and their united guesses form what is called the iiiarkct- 
pricc. The senior partner of Messrs. Gucsitilpay and Co., 
on his way to Mark Lane, gets wetted in a thunder-storm ; 
accordingly he opines (it is near harvest-time) that the 
crops will be damaged, so he holds out for one shilling more 
for his corn than he did the clay before ; and in the Marh 
Lane JUx^yreas we read : “ Large holders were firm, but mil- 
lers being cautious, few purchases were made ; and we 
tlicreforo cannot notice a gi’cater advance than one shil- 
ling.” Next day a junior partner of the great firm, who, 
up,der pretence of business, has been to sec a pretty cousin 
in Norfolk, tells his senior : “ Splendid weather — crops glo- 
rious I As 1 was walking with — ahem — I mean, as I was 


going through iny unqle’s fields, I pulled some splendid cars 
of wheat : see, here 1 are they not full and heavy ?” With 
such ,pi*eci8e information, the firm think they may as well 
not stand out” for the extra shilling ; and the newspapers 
have It ; ‘^To-day*S bright sunshine brought holders to their 
senses,' and sales were ellected at one shilling below yester- 
day’s current rates.” These are, however, only tlie smaller 
interludes of the great drama. We shall now show how 
•the fexcess in the number of traders, and their disunited 
cUbrts to supply by purchase any deficiency known to exist 
in stocks of corn, would neutralise the benefits resulting 
from tlie most perfect and reliable agricultural statistics 
cither at home or abroad. 

A time comes when to tlie most careless observer there 
are unmistakable signs of an impending scarcit}'. A hot sun 
seems to have withered cveiy green blade, and the guesses 
of traders have now a larger substratum of truth than 
usual. Curiously enough, that which throws a gloom over 
the faces of the million seems rather to cheer corn-dealers, 
who are supposed to labour for their benefit. Do not, reader, 
liasteft to blame them ; it is the system, not the men, that 
are at fault. Mark Lane is unusually well attended : the 
youngest. clerk pushes his liand into the open hags of corn 
with more dignity than usual, and scatters its contents, 
after a solemn scrutiny, broad-cast over tlic stones of the 
Exchange. Heaps of letters go to the Post-Ofiiec. These 
arc but tlie preliminaries — the scattered firing of troops be- 
fore a general engagement. A little hesitation, the iiluugc 
is made, credits arc opened at bankers’, and onb'.rs are 
sent out. To give uii adequate idea of the confusion that 
from this moment reigns in the mercantile community 
would require a pen of mure power than we can lay claim 
to. One pen, did we say? wliy it is a llieinc that would 
serve to stock with incident the pens of a whole generation 
of novelists, or those of dramatic authors in tragedy, comedy, 
and farce. We must therefore content ourselves with the 
faintest sketch of the wild medley of the conflicting doing.s 
and interests of merchant-princes, dealers (native and for- 
eign), ship-owners, and speculators, whose name is legion. 
Messrs. Gucsitilpay send orders to Odessa, to Galatz, to 
Itiga, to Dantzic, to Kotterdam, to New York, &e., possi- 
bly limiting tlicir correspondents to certain prices, taking 
the precaution of directing vessels to these ports to load 
the corn .they require. Encouraged by their example, the 
whole alphabet of traders send orders to the same places, 
Seine limiting, others not limiting, the prices of purchase. 
Some send vessels, some take the chance of their foreign 
coi-respondents finding the necessary ship-room. Mean time 
.speculators buy up corn at home, Mark Lane and all tlio 
markets in the country are in a fever, wealthy farmers hold 
hack supplies, and thousands of persons of all conditions in 
life, attracted by the hope of the sudden atfaiumont of 
wealth, purcliasc and hoard up corn. The rumour of tin's 
excitement finds its way abroad, and in foreign countries 
farmers also demand higher prices ; commission merchants, 
in anticipation of receiving orders, buy up grain ; and some 
ship on Iheir own account, and others buy on account of 
their correspondents, at the most reckless rates. Messrs. 
Gucsitilpay and Co’s, limits arc found too low; and so their 
ships lie idle, while other incrchanls have no ships to 
take the corn where it is so urgently required. Ship- 
owners, of course, think it but fair to ask for higher 
freights, and instruct the masters o’f their vessels accord- 
ingly; these demand exorbitant rates, which merchants 
demur at ; or perhaps an overplus of shipping is sent to 
Odessa, whilst there is a scarcity in the Baltic ports. So 
some have ships and no corn, and some have corn and no 
ships ; some have corn and no orders, and some have orders 
and no corn. Bills to an enoimous amount are drawn in 
London, for the corn bought must be paid for ; bankers and 
money-brokers, carried away 'by the existing excitement, 
scrutinise sigiiatures with less severity, and endorsements 
hardly recognised a short time before now command thou- 
sands. Jollity reigns in the shipping-ports; Englishmen, 
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Tvitli largo orders for corn and bankers’ credits in their 
pockets, are there feted with unbounded hospitality dinn6rs 
and balls arc the orderof the day; 'and truly hitmalio, just, 
and honourable men are revelling on the profits, fViliy per- 
suaded that they are the fruits of well-directed and usefiil 
industry. The price of wheat has risen perhaps front 50a. 
to IIOj?. per quarter. No one can tell what the prloo ought 
to be, for no one really knows what exact ratio thp su^iply 
bears to the demand ; notwithstanding all the teachings in 
theoretical works, practical men, as we have tamply sho^vn, , 
have not yet taken the first steps to the acquisition oPthis 
important knowledge. This was virtually admitted not 
long ago by a mcroh'ant-princc, in a letter to a morning 
paper, where he pointed out that a little scarcity occasioncrl 
an inordinate rise in price, a little glut an unreasonable de- 
pression. Be that as it may, as sure as high-water is fol- 
lowed by still water and then by an ebb, so sure do stag- 
nation and reaction follow on a commercial fever such as 
we have attempted to give the symptoms of. Traders 
guess that prices arc high cnougli ; agents, that stocks 
are large enough; hankers, too, begin to look stern, and 
hills arc falling due; it is tiifie to find the iieees.sary 
money. Every one is now ready to sell ; to use a sailor’s 
I)hrase, prices go down by the run, and wheat that was at 
110/f. i.s now again offered at 50s. w’ithout a chance of sale. 
Now let us have a survey of the consequences of all this 
effervescence. First, how have our merchant-princes fared? 
How man}' do 'vve find fallen from their high estate I Instead 
of being spoken of as highly-rcspcctahle, clear-headed, and 
far-seeing men, they are now termed reckless and extrava- 
gant speculators. Otlicrs, more fortunate, arc able by patch- 
ing to hide their losses from the world ; hut in a few years 
more the results will ho made plain to all by an unex- 
peeled failure. This is published in the papers of the day 
as follows : “ We are sorry to inform our rea(I<*rs tliat the 
extensive firm of Messrs. Straw, Stubble, and (Vo. have 
found it necessary to suspend payment, to the surprise and 
1‘ogrct of all who know tli(un. 'J’licn* is every probability, 
however, that the stoppage will prove to he of a temporary 
nature.” Next there appears a paragraph to this effect : 

“ The attempt at settlement made by the house whose sus- 
pension we noticed the other day has failed ; the hopes once 
entertained of n good dividend are greatly- diminished.” 
And lastly comes : “ At a meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
Straw, Stubble, and Co., held yesterday afternoon, there was 
a disclosure of reckless extravagance and wild speculation 
sucli as w'C have seldom had occasion to comment upon. 
Jt is really time that some legislative enactment should be 
made with a view to put a stop to conduct which savours 
of criminality and disgraces British commerce. We recom- 
mend this case to the particular notice of the Hon. Mr. Law^- 
panacca when he brings in his new Bankruptcy Bill.” 

Some few speculators, by extraordinary good fortune, 
manage to realise great wealth ; but although willing enough 
to take credit for superior prudence and skill, the proba- 
bility is, that they have gone as blindly to work as their 
more unlucky compeers. 

Wo were once acquainted with a merchant who made 
his business a study. He was ever in search of informa- 
tion ; collated all ho got, with a view to comparison with 
previous years ; and possessed a whole collection of those 
funny zigzag papers which maj^^ bo seen in the shop-win- 
dows of booksellers near the Exchange, to indicate the rise 
and fall during a lapse of years of the prices of corn, 
^ocks, &c. ; but ho was seldom successful in his operation.?. 
He constantly bought too late, or held out too long ; whilst 
others, who could give no other reason for buying or selling 
than the opinions on ’Change, managed to scrape money 
together, Ihe reason simply is, that in the absence of ac- 
curate information of the wants of the community, and 
concerted and well-organised action for its proper supply, 
the opinion of moj^ who buy and sell ne^jessarily influences 
prices, just as very vague rumours servo to affect betting 
at Tattersall’s. Bufhow, let us inquire, has the British na- 


tion fared in all ibis turmoil ? Has Mr. Merettant-Prince 
supplied it with corn as well as his wife has supplied her 
jGamily tvith bread? Like the frogs iii the fahU>who, when 
pelted" by little boys, exclaimed, “AVhat is fun to you is 
death >to us,” so might the m.ajority of the British people 
s^y, *‘'That which is a question to you of a little more or 
little less wealth is a question of life and death to us.” If 
prices lyaV6 varied in tltc course, of six niontlis between 
hOs. antlHOs., by statioiaiis the average may be found to 
have been .80/1. ; but it fs loo frequently left out of sight that 
the ihousanrls whjolive from handtrtnioiith arc totally unable 
to pay the highest priciq and do not live to sec the low'cst 
one, which establish(‘.s^'tho average, “Every augmentation 
in price diniini.shes corisriinj^tion, wdiich is very desirable 
where scarcity is anticipated,” says' the political economist, 
with great truth, and w<y .shall, therefore, not gainsay him ; 
but Iiad he said, every diminution in the food of people 
who have barely enough lays for them the foundation of 
disea.se and death, — had ho said that there Avas an exact 
ratio of weakness, sickness, and actual starvation, for thou- 
sands, corresponding to the prie.cs of GOs., 80s., and 110s. 
per quarter for wheat, — had he in those tables, of which he 
is so fond, put lu.sty health at the bottom and grim want at 
the top, he would luive called attention to the importance 
of preventing the .slightest nnneeessary rise in price, never 
compensated, but rather aggi’avated at some future time by 
an unnecessary extra diminution of price ; and thus, per- 
haps, he would have incited some one to the discovery of a 
moans of preventing the “gnossos” of our rnerehaiit-princcs, 
and insuring somewhat more of order in operations of so 
important a nature. 

Do not let our readers for a moment suppose that we 
look to any tumcfit from legi.slativc interference or (he 
action of nilcr.s. Wc owe lasting gratitude to those who 
liave. so persevcringly fought for free trade. We do not 
attempt to critieisc Adam Smith or any of liis disciples ; nor 
do wo call for imperial provisioning such as is vouchsafed 
to a neighbouring people by :i eoiidei.sccnding sovereign. 
With this word of warning, which may he necessary, wo 
shall proceed in our remarks. 

The iniiiortanee of our subject w’arrants us in the attempt 
to make our criticism as clear as is possible^; and we shall 
therefore try to do so by showing iiowJ\lrs. Merclinnt-rrinco 
w'oiild act w'cre she to imitatcj in tin? supplying of her house- 
hold with bread the inclliod pursued by her husband wdien 
he seeks to provision his country Avith corn. Suppose that 
instead of being sole manager, she were to alloAV John the 
footman, Bob the coachman, Betty tlui housemaid, and Jenny 
the cook, to supply the household with the. bread required 
according to their own fancies ; supposing they weni unac- 
quainted with how much broad was in the pantry, and had 
no conception of how much Avas eaten by the family ; sup- 
posing that the four personages Ave have named somotinies 
flocked to one baker, bidding one against another, and fin '- 
ing prices raised in this manner, refrained from buying any 
bread at all ; that they Avcrc alloAved to charge any price 
they thought fit, and take Avhat profit Avas pleasing to tliem, 
the only check upon them being the fear of ;x rival’s com- 
petition; — supposing all this, our lady-rcader.s Avill have 
sonic faint, very faint conception of the manner in which 
their husbands, the merchant-prince.s, arrange to supjily 
corn to the inhabitants of this magnificent empire in this 
enlightened and progressive ninetccntli century. 

Put in such plain language, it is po.s.siblo that traders 
may cavil at our remarks. Instead of stopping to argue 
ivith them, wc shall, by an example lamiliar to the whole 
Avorld, — for it has frequently been commented on by the 
public press, — strengthen our (mso. 

We allude to the mnmicr in Avhich Melbourne was sup- 
plied a fuAv years ago, on the discovery of its gold-fields. 
To traders Avho boast tliat they carry on the business of the 
world, it would certainly seem a very paltry, a very simple 
matter to care for the wants of a population not exceeding 
200,000 or 300,000 in number with some degree of regularity. 
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It is true ‘that the emigration to the Australian continent 
at that time was comparatively extonsivo; but then the 
greater nuipber departed from this country, and the slightest 
investigation would have allowed their numbers to bo esti- 
mated, and the supply required oarefully calculated. And 
what was actually the case? Was not Melbourne at one 
time bare of almost every requisite article of consumption, 
and next so overloaded witli goods, that a largo portion was 
thrown away as worthless from a deficiency of store-age, or 
brought back to this country? Bid we not first bear of 
fabulous gains made by what wore termed keen-witted 
traders, and tlien of losses as extraordinary, inonrrod by 
men who wore of course accounted as dolts and idiots? It 
may ho said in extenuation, tliat tliis confusion was mainly 
occasioned by the doings of men technically called “ out- 
siders,” and not by those of the regular men of business. 
Supposing this were strictly true, could there bo afforded a 
stronger evidence of the nnscientific nature of commercial 
oi)crations, and of the exorbitant profits to be made at times, 
than that men with a little loose gold in their pocket.s 
should be tempted to believe in the possibility of suc6css- 
fully competing with the practical men of the Exchange, 
whom Avo aie called upon to acknowledge and reverence 
as princes? But with those who have visited our colonics, 
especially the settlements at onr antipodes, this excuse Avill 
not serve; for they well know that aii alternation of glut 
and scarcity is there the rule, not the exception. This irre- 
gularity is the origin of the large fortunes ocoasioiially ac- 
cumulated by the possessor of some emjuric rule correct for 
a time. We were told by a trader that he always ordered 
from England any article that Imppcned to be in excess at 
the moment in the, colony. Ho calculated that other mer- 
chants would refrain from doing so, and that therefore his 
goods Avould eoirio, to a profitable market. 

In Europe the same evil exists, but from the mass of 
transactions it is not so apparent ; individual irregularities 
arc liiclclen, and only made apparent by investigation. 

AVlicn a man l)oa.st.s of his ignorance, he may generally 
be believed. When the uncerlainly avc complain of is made 
a matt('r of glorification, it will not require much writing on 
our part to prove its existence. AVe cannot now quote the 
precise remarks of a politico-economical Avritcr, who, after 
expatiating on the extent of London, and the enormous 
quantities of commodities required for the sustenance and 
comfort of its inhabitants, expressed himself Avith much 
magniloquence to the folloAving effect: “that although no 
one could tell with any degree of accur.acy Avhere London 
got its food, how much was wanted, or Avho supplied it, 
SOMEHOW it was supplied.” There is no satire equal to 
truth. In this Avay does an admirer of British commerce 
speak of the manner in Avhich it cares for the first city in 
the Avorld. Had the Avriter looked a little farther, he would 
have easily discovered the source of this apparent regularity. 

No motive power, indeed hardly any kind of automatic 
machine, Avill work with certainty unless it be provided 
with a fly-Avheel to correct occasional irregularities. In a 
proper organisation of commerce, the regular storing-up of 
provisions in times of abundance, to be made use of in times 
of scarcity, — not in the hands of those who benefit by fluctu- 
ations, as traders do now, — would furnish the fly-wheel re- 
quired.* In the present state of disorder, the regulators relied 
upon are the patient compressible stomachs of the poor. To 
this fly-Avhoel London owes the apparent regularity of its 
supply AVhen articles of food are cheap, the poor indulge 
their appetites, when these are scarce, they do Avithout. 
A^ery simple^ but as true as simple. 

Shall Ave recommend the plan to our lady-friends for 
their adoption ? 

* To conclude, as commerce is carried on, the hope of 
profit is the lure which incites to industry; but the sole 
corrective to the selfishness thus oxoited is competition. 
Oompctitioii, usually termed rivalry in other spheres of 
action, is not in itself evil ; it is based on two most im- 
portant and useful passions in the human breast, — self- 


esteem and love of approbation. A healthful play of these 
wherever men are congregated together and actively en- 
gaged may be made to bear the most useful results ; but 
the competition known to commerce is invariably the call- 
ing two at least, if not scores of men, to do the work barely 
sufficient for the occupation of a single individual. Com- 
petition in trade as it exists at present offers a premium 
to meanness and the lowest selfishness. I o obtain a bare 
remuneration for an immense wear and tear of body and 
mind, men are constantly called to do all in their power to 
ruin their fellows; to fulfil the necessary dut}'^ of provid- 
ing for the Avife and children dear to them, they are forced 
to bo utterly blind to the rival who is attempting con- 
scientiously to perform similar behests of affection. It 
speaks much for a native nobility of character in our 
countrymen, when considering how destructive to all gene- 
rosity of seiitimeni this direful trade-competition is, that so 
many liigh-miiided men are to he found among our merchant- 
princes. 

These confused operations of buying and selling may be 
dignified by high-sounding tiirms, and carried on by men of 
great intellect; but, as the Eroncli general said of the bold 
charge at Balaklava, “ '^riiis is not Avai/’ so may we say, 
with far greater truth, “This is not a scientific method of 
exchange ; this is not commerce.” 



THE STEPPING-STONES. 


Though an artist, and as such having travelled through 
the greater part of Euroj)e, — having enjoyed the sublime in 
Switzerland, and the picturesque in Italy with its sunny 
skie.s and warm colournig, I have never yet met Avith any 
country, or part of a country, that could vie in picturesque 
beauty Avith the nooks of lovtdiness that lie embosomed 
among our Surrey Hills. I have returned to them again and 
again, and have never yet failed to leave tliem refreshed in 
mind by the peculiar charm that clings about this, in many 
parts wild, hut extremely interesting district ; Avhich noAv 
possesses many a pleasing association in my mind, one of 
which may perhaps interest others besides myself. 

AVorn out, suffering, both mentally and physically, from 
a long and busy London season, 1, at the end of July 18.05, 
packed up my castd, with tlio other necessities of an artist, 
and departed for my rural lodging at G — , not very far from 
Guildford. 1 was not long in finding a subject for my ))cn- 
cil ; and having selected the right point, 1 proceeded to (3s- 
tablisli myself and my easel in the pretty country-road, with 
as much composure as if it were the Elgin gallery in the 
British Museum, and with the assurance of mooting Avitli 
far loss annoyance than jn that building; where visitors arc 
continually either impeding the view of your subject, or dis- 
turbing your attention witli impertinent remarks. 

Although I had run away from town and town-society, 
I was not at all misanthropically inclined ; theref(»re, as 1 
was no visitor for any of the few noblemen’s residences scat- 
tered at rare intervals in this part of the country, I did not 
repel the kindly advances of the simple cotters around mo, 
many of whom became quite friendly and loquacious when 
they found that, besides rubbing colours over a piece of can- 
vas, 1 was capable and willing to take an interest in country 
matters in general, and their own in particular. After a week 
or two, not one passed my post without a hearty salutation, 
Avhilst many did more, and entered into conversation. 

Landscape-artists, professional or amateur, are peculiarly 
open to intercourse with passers-by. It is so natural, so 
convenient, to a talkative person to pass behind the artist 
ho may come upon in his walk ; and after some remark, — 
often ludicrous, always civil, and sometiipes just, — ^upon the 
subject in hand, to fall gently and easily into a good long 
chat with this godsend to a gossiper. * 
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Ono scene after another beguiled me to protract my stay j 
into October ; and 1 had become so thoroughly interested in 
my neighbours, that I felt I should find a difficulty in leav- 
ing them. I had shared first in the anxiety, and afterwards 
ill the rejoicings, at the state of the crops ; had assisted at 
a most inspiriting harvest-supper; and had since gravely 
discussed the prospects for the winter with various sage old 
fiirimjrs. 

At last, however, I sot about what I had determined 
should be ray last painting, not without a presentiment that 
1 should linger long and lovingly over it. I cannot produce 
it here for the benefit of my readers, but will try a little 
word-painting. The principal object was a magnificent 
gioup of elms standing on a sloiiing bank coviired with fern, 
rifdi in every variety of hue, from the first slight touch of 
autumn on the green, to the fine red-brown of the decaying 
plant. Behind them, and separated only by a warm stream 
of simligM, lay a wood, composed of every variety of tree, 
from the graceful birch, whose skmdcr branches allowed tlic 
bright sunbeams to flicker througli and dally with each 
leaf, to the sturdy oak and sombre fir, whoso dark thick 
nias.ses of foliage disdained all such pastime. A path ran 
tlirough this wood, winding along the edge of a rather steep 
declivity, and wdiicli, as it approached the foreground, 
widened and made a sudden dip and bend. Immediately 
in front of the elms a clear sjiring of water had found egress 
in the side of the hill, and trickled down unnoticed through 
the fern until it reached the above-mentioned hollow, where 
it collected ami spread so considerably, that stepping-stones 
liAd been placed for the convenience of foot-passengers. 
After filling the hollow, the waters, again released, danced 
merrily down the rest of the hill, and hastened to join the 
pUuud stream that slept at its foot. 

An hour’s labour would, by levelling the road ami cut- 
ting a drain across it, have rendered tlic path quite dry; 
but b}^ a fortunate cbamic, as 1 deemed it, the folks around 
had overlooked this easy and obvious remedy, and had in- 
stead arranged the picturesque sliqiping-stones. Most pic- 
turesquely incoiiveuicnt lliey were ; for at tlic abrupt bend 
(d‘ the path, where the water was deepest, they had sunk a 
largo but sharp-pointed piece of rock, on which it was im- 
liossiblo for two to stand, trusting, I suppose, to the scarcity 
of passengers to prevent the chance of two meeting at the 
awkward point. 

I had sketched in the trees, had bidden two ploughmen, 
one fern-cutter, and two cottage-maidens, “Good morning,” 
and was now happily at work laying on the fir.st siiacles of 
colour. My thoughts were very busy, — for that morning 1 
had had the unusual pleasure of seeing a newspaper not 
more than four days old, — ^and I was far away, wandering 
with our brave follows among the ruins of Sebastopol, when 
suddenly and involuntarily my thoughts recurred to the 
camp of our noble allies, and there remained fixed. I was 
for a few seconds nuawaro of the cause of this change in 
ray inoditations, till, raising ray eyes, I saw coming saunter- 
ing down the wood-path a young sailor clad in the dark- 
blue woollen shirt and trousers common to man-of-war’s 
men, and vigorously whistling “Partaut pour la Syrie,” as 
he switched away at the leaves nearest to him with a hazcl- 
waud he had cut himself. 

On he came : now slopping to crack a nut, and now to 
switch down a bunch of acorns, until he reached the step- 
ping-stopes. At the same moment a pretty littla maiden 
of about eighteen, bearing on her head a pail of milk, started 
from the opposite side; and 1 watched with some amuse- 
ment the rencontre that I know must take place at the bend 
ol the stones. The girl had just reached tho pointed stone 
when the sailor appeared on the next. 

“Halloa!” he cried, in a clear ringing voice; “who’d 
have thought of my bearing down on such a pretty craft 
as you? Come, one salute, consort, and I’ll wear to lee- 
ward, and leave the open sea to you.” 

So saying, and before tho girl was awaro of his inten- 
tion, he had snatched a kiss, at the imminent risk of the 


milk-pail, and leaped lightly down into the water, leaving 
the girl so utterly araazerbat what she called his “impudent 
outlandish manners” as to be incapable of pursuing her way 
for a second or two. 

Tho sailor watched her down the wood'; then quickly 
wading out, he took off his boots, shook the water out, put 
them on again, tightened his belt, and, as he would have 
said, steered his cour.se towards me. 

“ Well,” I said, “I little expected to see a salt-sea rover 
so far inland as this. What brought you here?” 

“Ay, 1 suppose it does look a little queer to others; 
but you sec, sir, my mother lives in that next cottage, and 
so I’vo cotue inland to see her.” 

Ho did not seem in any particular hurry to meet her; 
for, seating himself on the bank by my side, he began crack- 
ing nuts most industriously. The reason presently appeared. 

“AVell, master, I must say, without flattery, you Jtave 
got the old place as like as like can be, and a very pretty 
place it iSy too, though when I lived here I didn’t use to 
think so ; but I’ve seen a many places since then, and some 
very fine ; and, aft(;r all, I haven’t seen any that beats this.” 

And he looked about with such genuine affection, that I 
could not quite reconcile it and the indifference wdth which 
he .spoke of his poor blind mother ; for blind I knew the oc- 
cnjKint of the cottage he had pointed out to be. 

Presently I asked, “ But does she not expect you ? Have 
you been long absent ?” 

“ Ay, about eighteen months or iliereaboitts. But you 
SCO, sir,” he said, with an embarrassed jerk of bis bead, “ since 
1 was last in this latitude I’ve joined the ‘ Billyniffian,’ 
pointing to the worsted letters worked in bis cap (which, 
for the benefit of those who imiy not recognise the name as 
one belonging to our fleet, I had better state spelt ‘ Bellcro- 
phon’), and she thinks I am cruising on still with the Sauejj 
Sal. So that 1 rather (expect it will give the old woman 
a turn to know that I have had a brush with the Russians, 
and hope to have many a one more. 1 trust she’ll weather 
it though ; for 1 shall be able to make her more comfort- 
able with niy wages, besides the cbancc of piizc-money.” 
After a moment’s pause, he added, in ti lower tone, “ Ay, 
and now, perhaps somebody else won’t look down upon a 
nian-o’-\var’s man quite so much as she did upon a mere 
merchant-seaman.” 

1 took no notice of this lust speech ; for though I saw 
there was a story behind, I was pretty sure 1 should hear it 
in time ; and 1 was vexed at the careless way in which he 
had spoken of his mother. At last, after some more desul- 
tory conversation, he said, with somewhat of an effort ; 

“ Well, master, I suppose I must bo moving on a little 
further; so good-day;” and on he strolled. Presently he 
met an old sow, that, after a moment’s consideration, he 
.seemed to recognise a.s an old acquaintance, and gratified 
the animal with a friendly scratch, such as pigs delight in — 
any thing, in fact, to delay his meeting with his mother. 

1 painted on until tho fast-setting sun, and certain crav- 
ing.s, reminded mo that the time of iny five-o’clock dinner- 
tea was near at hand ; so, folding up my easel, and deposit- 
ing it in its usual resting-place, I took iny way home. As I 
passed tlie old blind woman’s cottage, 1 witnessed a scene 
that left a favourable impression on my mind as to my 
sailor’s reception. He was half-leading, lialf supporting Jiis 
* mother up the garden-path, with every imaginable care and 
allontioii; whilst she, with uplifted face, that actually glowed 
witli satisfied joy, was listening to some tale be was telling 
her, and evidently hanging on his every tone. Tlioy were 
both so occupied with eacli other that I passed on unnoticed. 

The next day, 1 had not been Jong seated at my work 
before a quick decided stop, the very opposite to the slouch- 
ing gait of yesterday, made me look up and salute the young 
sailor who now approached. 

“ Well, you found your mother well, I hope ?” 

“ Did you know that she is blind — my poor old mother . 
blind?” he asked in a choking voice. 

“ Yes ; surely you were not ignorant of it?’* 
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“But I was, sir,” he cried vehemently. “ Do you think 
1 would have spoken as I did, if I had guessed what she has 
been brought to. When I was last here her sight was not 
so good as it had been, but that we thought all in the course 
of nature ; and I remember well the loving look she gave me 
when I left her, and that’s the last I’ll have to remember 
now, for she is quite blind.” After a few minutes’ silence 
he went on : “ But for all that, she is a true heart of oak. 
Why, sir, you know when I found how matters were, I’d a 
deal of difficulty to screw my courage up to toll her what I 
had done ; I know I’d rather have fought a llussian in a 
good stiff breeze. But bless you, sir, after the first blast 
she took it quite hearty, and said she hoped I’d serve my 
country well (see if I don’t), and something about God’s 
caring for the widow’s son. Ay, she’s a true Briton, every 
bit of her ; and it shan’t bo my fault if she’s not kept com- 
fortable in her old age.” 

** Well — and what about the somebody else ?” I asked. 

The young man blushed to a sort of burnt-sienna tint, 
and, stooping over my painting until I feared his nose would 
act as a novel stump to my last touches, ho said : 

** Ah, sir, she’s gone through a deal of trouble since I saw 
her last ; and though she did refuse to take up with me, and 
L thought and called her a proud quean and a jilt, I can’t 
somehow keep up my ill-will now that she’s in trouble. 
You see, Lucy Bell and I were schoolmates, and sort o’ 
cousins besides; and a tighter, prettier lass you couldn’t 
wish to see; and I used to fancy that she liked mo better 
than the other chaps ; and so I think she did, till she came 

to know a fellow, a sort of under-gamekeeper of Lord ’s. 

Well ; and so I, like a fool, spoke up to her. Of course she 
would have nothing to say to mo, though she assured me 
she liked me as a cousin, and plenty of that sort of thing, 
which didn’t suit me, and so I told her ; and then we came 
to words. So the end of it was, I left my place with Farmer 
Dobson, and went to sea, to try if that would spite her. Not 
a bit of it. When I came home next, says she,* as cool as any 
thing, ‘I think you’ve done quite right, cousin John; for 
you never would have settled down to a farmer’s life.’ Well, 
next time I came I didn't see her, only I heard that Jim 
French was keeping company with her. And now, sir, only 
think, the sneaking coward, after gaining Lucy’s love, — and 
that’s not easily got, I know,- 7 -if ho has not jilted her in the 
face of the whole country, and is going to bo married to Ann 
Spots, the baker’s daughter, — a little, white-faced, dumpty 
thing, — ^all because she’s got some money. 0, sir, I saw 
Lucy last night, and I shall never forget her face : she was 
very kind, but so grave, so palo, I shouldn’t have known the 
.pretty blooming girl I have so often gone a-nutting with. I 
wanted her to marry me right off, just to spite the fellow, 
who can’t really care for that little money-bag, and show 
him she had got some spirit ; but she only gave mo a wan 
sort of smile, and said she did not mean me to have such a 
poor sort of wife as she should now make. The folks she 
lives with, — ^for you know she’s an orphan, — say she never 
rests, working away from moi-ning to night. She says it 
lightens her trouble. Poor girl, it doesn’t seem much lighter 
yet.” 

Later in the day he was again by my side. Why he 
made me his confidant on such very short notice I cannot 
say, unless because I was a stranger. His first words were : 

“ Well, IVe begun to think, that do what you will, there’s 
no understanding women.” 

A remark with wliich I entirely coincided. 

“ There’s never one like another, that’s the worst ; so 
that however many you may know, your knowledge don’t 
help you a bit. So I suppose, sir,” he said, looking up with 
a puzzled air, “ we weren’t meant to read them through 
entfrely.” 

“ Not a bad conclusion to come to, Jack. But what is the 
immediate cause of this little Philippic against wom^n?” 

' “ I d«m’t exactly know what you mean, master ; but if you 
want to know what has riled me just now, it’d that cousin of 
mine. I used to think she was a girl of spirit, but I can’t get 


her to show a bit. She’s not like Sissy Blake, that little craft 
I fell foul of yesterday down there, who, it’s my belief, if 
she was jilted on the quarter-deck would be married in the 
forecastle liefore one could get wind of it. No, Lucy’s quite 
a different sort. She won’t have a word said against him ; 
and if she can’t stop us, she just slips away. Well, I’ve 
done all I can, and if she won’t be spliced there’s an end of 
it. Only she’s an oi’phan ; and I’ve been thinking, now my 
mother’s laid aside, and there’s nobody to look after her and 
the old place rightly, that it would bo a good thing if Lucy 
wore to come and live with her. They take kindly to one 
another; and I fancy I should feel more comfortable to 
know they are together when I’m tossing about in the 
Baltic.” 

I quite agreed with him ; and seeing that I was really in- 
terested in the arrangement, he entered into numerous de- 
tails about its accomplishment. Just as ho had finished, 
Sissy Blake appeared at the turn of the woocl-patli, with her 
pitcher of milk on her head. She was indeed a pretty ob- 
ject ; rather below the middle height, with a pliant, graceful, 
yet well-developed figure, and true Saxon features. Her 
blue eyes were seldom without a merry twinkle ; plenty of 
golden hair was neatly gathered to the back of her well- 
formed head; whilst not all her exposure to the sun had de- 
stroyed the brilliancy of her complexion. Over her dark 
brown dress the fresh autumn evening had induced her to 
throw her red cloak, thus supplying in the right place that 
precious bit of scarlet so dear to many landscape-painters. 
1 own I was not proof against tho temptation, and hastily 
sketched her in as she advanc(;d, demurely balancing her 
pitcher on her pretty head. No sooner did Jack discover 
what I was about, than he shouted to the girl that she was 
having her picture taken; “and wasii’t she ashamed to 
come for sucli a purpose with a milk-paii dancing on her 
head instead of her Sunday bonnet?” 

Thereupon commenced a flow of rural badinage, whicl^ 
ended in Jack’s declaring that such a giddy liead co\i\0 
never carry a pail steadily, and tliat he must convoy bw 
safely home. , 

From that day forth. Sissy seemed regularly seized with 
a fit of vertigo when milking-tiine came, and required Jack’s 
assistance in the carriage of her pail. ii\)r the month that I 
yet lingered on in the country, I was continually coming 
upon them, as it scorned to mo, at every turn in the wood- 
path, and every stile. Jack had completely mesmerised 
her with his dark brown eyes and wonderful tales of liis 
Baltic life ; and wc all know pretty well bow such mesmerism 
generally terminates. In fact, tho day before I loft, Jack, 
true to his sailor-natnro of losing no time, informed me that 
he seriously thought of bringing down tho wedding-ring, 
and the “other bits of finery,” after liis next trip; and then 
requested my advice, which, as matters were so far settled, 
I gave, in tlie only shape loft me, of entire approval. 

Before I left, I had the pleasure of seeing Lucy Bell, with 
her calm though sorrowful face, comfortably established at 
the cottage, where, if I mistake not, she will remain ; for I 
think she is destined to form one of that large sisterhood so 
useful to, and yet, I fear, not properly appreciated by tho 
I generality of mankind. E. M. H. 

LOBD ERLISTOUN.— A LOVE-STORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “tHB HEAD OP THE PAMHiT,” “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 

VI. 

It was a little first-floor lodging, sunshiny, neat, and clean. 
Nothing remains of it now. A month since, on a new line 
of railway, I dashed through what had been the parlour, with 
its two balconied windows, each adorned with three pots of 
evergreen ; over which, on fine evenings, a broad ray of 
sunshine came across tho head of the sofa. “ See that 
the house faces westward,” had been Jean’s private orders, 
“ that she may always have tho sun at tho end of the day.” 
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Blank now appear those poor walls cut out of the lijio of They had not always agreed together before, being in 
Pleasant Row ; yet I thought how many a quiet hour we most things so opposite ; but now ray mother’s every 
had passed within them, and what a harbour of rest the weakness was held sacred, every failing gently borne with ; 
place had been for ray mother and Jean ! all patience accorded to her fretfulness ; all trouble silently 

After the general break-up, wo thus disposed of the taken out of her hands. For from the time of her widow- 
family, Charles took Russell with him to his curacy. I, hood she grew suddenly old ; her energy and activity for- 
being offered a situation of trust in a London house, stipu- sook her ; she leant upon all of us, in turn, for every thing, 
lated for a small clerkship there, where Algernon might and upon no one so much as Jean Lowglas. 
begin the world. Poor lads ! a far different beginning of So I brought them with me to London, settled them in 
. the world to any they had looked for ; but the stout honest Pleasant Row, and left them to comfort one another, as 
working-man’s blood in them was stronger than their luxu- women can. They had Algernon too of evenings ; but I 
rious rearing { after the wreck they plunged in fearless, did not live with them myself, for many reasons, 
and prepared to strike out for the land. My mother’s daughter I So sha was ; and I had sense 

“Now, about my mother?” enough to be thankful, though the fact had its painful 

“ Your mother is mine, Mark,” said Jean detenninodly. phase at times. But no man ought to be a hypocrite in 
And BO from that morning, when she had dressed her the smallest word. I do not remember ever once calling 

tenderly in that cruel garb which custom compels (I never Jean Dowglas my “ sister.” 

thought how cruel it was till then), had brought her down- About Lord Erlistoun. During our time of trouble she 
stairs, and set her in the midst of her children, a widow, never mentioned his name ; it did not seem to bo one of 
with her gay gowns laid aside for over, her life’s story those names that one does turn to in time of trouble. But 
closed, henceforth bound to receive from every one of us after wo were settled, I brought to her, redirected from 
double honour and double care,-— froip that hour Jean took Lythwaite Hall, a foreign letter. 1 might have known 

. altogether upon herself th& place and duties of my mother’s who it came from by Jean’s eyes ; she was no hypocrite 

own daughter. neither. 
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** Does he know what bttfi happeno^?*' to kap^A. 

I wrote and told him ; at least as ameh ag was ii^eos- 
sai y, as much as concerned myself.** 

“ And what does he say ?” 

Jean’s vivid blush answered. 

“ I sec. Of course. Cousin,” 1 said, feeling that some of 
•us ought to say it, “ you must decide for yourself without 
reference to my mother. We liare wo claim upon you ; 
Lord Krlistoun lias.” 

“ I know lie lias.” 

” Then go ; go, and bo happ^y.” 

Rlic .shook lun- liead “ Mark, tha( is not like you. How 
could one he liappy with any duty left undone? Besides,” 
— s1k5 stopped sliort Jiere, and re-ooninicneed tlie sentence, — 
“1 do hut keep to my hrst resolve, made not unadvisedly, 
nor in haste. * I think it was scaroely wrong, or hard.” 

“Hard! the love that must last a lifetime may surely 
wait two years.” 

1 spoke bitterly, mindful of the scores of young lovers 
whose “ small weak ilartie” oannot oiuluro from month to 
month ev(m ; who l»elieve the greatest misery on earth is 
this “ w.iiting.” Fools and faint-hearted I what is a man *s 
love worth if he mmnot love on to all eternity ? 

' As ibr a wmnan’s — I glanced at Jeati. Her fingers 
were tightly folded over the letter; her mouth, though it 
smihul, was somewhat drttwn. Tt had not, and never had 
had, tiijit look of rest which I used to fancy the hiss of 
betrothal ought to leave behind — sacred and satisfied, neysr 
to he obliterated by any after-care. 

“ Cousin, if yo\i please, we will not discuss this eohJeet.” 

I obeyed her ; delivering in silence any letter that came 
afterwards; they being, from Jean’s uncertainty of reaidenee, 
always .'Khlressed to my care. Somotinios we heard nothing 
whaUiver of their contents. Sometimes, of Hunday after- 
noons, my mother, who was never denied any thing now, 
would bog for a bit out ofl^ord Krliatoua’s deseriptions of 
Vienna and Constantinople ; of desert-murohos, camels, and 
Arabs ; the Pyramids and the Nile ; Easter in the Church 
of the Nativity; moonlight nights under the cedars of 
Lebanon ; — a life such* as a young mail glories in; full off 
incessant excitement, beauty, and change. Change espe- 
cially seemed to be the necessary element, the craving de- 
light, of this young man’s oaistonoe. 

‘‘He seems very happy,” my mother would often say. 

” Eh dear, it’s a great thing to be happy 1” 

‘‘Yes,- yes;” and Jean’s liappinoss, which evidently lay 
in those lettcr.s, or fragnicnt.s of letters, wdiich she did 7iot 
read, would follow her for days and days like an invisible 
atmosphere; making a Saiita So])hia out of tlie small par- 
lour at Pleasant How, and brightening the dull suburban 
stiects she paced along into a veritable Holy Land. 

1 suppose most people have, some time or other, had 
such illusions. 

They are mo^5t vivid, if not most natural, in a colourless 
life, such as now was hers. Tri vain she said that she %vas 
“ used to it ;” that it was only going back to the straitened i 
ways of her early youth : it must have been a change. 
Even to my mother, far less sensitive in tastes or feelings, 
'the task of making sixpence do the. work of a shilling, after 
half a lifetime of plenty, came bitterly hard. Gradually I 
discovered that the whole cares of the dwindled household 
had fallen into Jean’s hands. 

It used to cost me "many a pang then ; it does not now. 
1 glory in thinking of her in her well-worn drcs.se.s and 
neatly mended gloves, while somehow or other ray mo- 
ther’s were always fresh and new; in remembering the 
miles she would trudge down muddyLondon streets, — “ O, 

can do, Mark, wo’ro young and strong, but we must 
take your mother a drive somewhere soon;” in calling to 
mind lier thoughtful ways, as she followed me to the front- 
door for sonde private word or two : “ I did not like to say 
any thii^ bp-st&irs ; it might trouble your mother.” 

Jfy itii6i:nei*, :miae/ ' May heaven forgot me when I for- 
get thee, Jean Dowglas ! 


LoolrfUg ^ often V^Ofiders to see through what 
ftttangely oppo^lni one has been happy, 

pOfBUirefy Wo were m, I that year. Our 

i ohitoge and W both Snddori, lingering ; the first 
i kft behhid it neiibOf difefitode fioT was all over 

and dooti witln atorkd flliow Wftlietni o single debt 
ot fear. And for the death 'Which ended Wfftthily an hon- 
ottred afid Moved life, why tbefe wae peaiMi in that too. I 
have ki times envied my deat fttM tbp with which, 
that Saturday night, ^ be tntned liitneelf and closed his eyes 
to his last rest. “Twelve o’cloek, i® it, fttisen lass? ‘Well, 
I ba’ done all my work, and noW it’s Btmdey.” 

And now I must say a word about myee}f, though tlie 
inetst of this history belongs to a portion iiflne as distinct 
from my every-day self— patent to my neighbours among 
men — as Liverpool was from I^thwaitc Hall, or Mincing 
Lane from Pleasant Row. 

My father, as I have indicated, was a man of indomitable 
energy, and rough-hewn hut remarkable power. ‘Jo the 
last he held his alTairs in his own hands, and did every 
thing himself that was possible for him to do. Even I, liis 
son, became at times a mere supetnumcrary. Until his 
death my work had been almost that of a machine ; I had 
never had any responsibility. Afterwards the sense of it, 
doubled by its exceeding newness, by roy peculiar tempera- 
ment, and by other facts, which it is needless now to par- 
tieularise, yet which paaalvely, if not actively, will always 
influence a man’s life, never left me for a moment. 

After a time, Jean found it out, — I ‘mean this grinding 
sense of responsibility, this terror of the future, 'balanced 
between beaUb on tbo one side — I was, or looked, not 
strong — and pounds shillings and pence on the othci*, which 
by me must be earned. AVIicn pressed, I made this con- 
fession. 

“I see; I had not thought of that before. Poor Mark! 
we must take better care of you. I am glad you lold me.” 

A few weeks after, coming in unexpectedly one evening, 
my mother mot me witli, ” Whore do you think Jenii has 
gone ?” 

It might have been across tbo sons fur the start it gave 
ntQi but it. was only to Belgravia, ^that region familiar oncc', 
foreign as Aftiok to ns now. A host of imaginatimis took 
wing at ones, Wt t only said, 

“ She should not have gone alone. Who did she want 
to see 

” She wouldn’t tell ; she said T must wait till she came 
Iiomc. Ah, here she is. Well, my hoimy Jean ?” 

“ Bonny” was hardly the word, and yet she looked 
strangely lovely; the old sparkle of the eye, the old state- 
liness of carriage, which among ever such splendours inado 
her seem at once familiar with and superior to them all. 
She kissed my motlier, and then went away to take her 
bonnet off, saying wo should hear all in a minute. But it 
was several minutes; the unwonted flush had faded; she 
returned our own quiet Jean. 

“Yes, Mark, I have done a daring thing, — entered on an 
engagement without your knowledge, advice, or consent. 
Look hei*e.” 

She showed me an advertisement for ” A first-class sing- 
ing-mistress. No professional or dporatic artistes need apply.” 

“Do you notice — a siuging-mwtrfM ? They are afraid 
of a master for her, poor thing. She is hedged in by pro- 
priety on every side ; she is an heiress, — actually our own 
poor little heiress, Lady Emily Gage." 

The cathedral, Lythwaite Hall, and that “night of Juno” 
iu the Sunday-meadows, — how they came back to me ! 

“ Lady Emily Gage ! How strange !” 

“Not so strange, its being herself, as that she should 
have remembered mo. She djd.” 

“ At the catliodral ?” 

“ No ; but last year, at Erlistoun House. If you Recol- 
lect, they knew her.” 

This, then, caused Jean’s brightness of mien ; this sunny 
rift out of last year’s history, which but for the foreign letters 
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often seemed no more than a dream, to us at least. Such 
security must end. 

**Jean,” I said, ‘‘you should have told me before you 
took such a step as this. For you to teach at all, is, to my 
mind, ill-advised ; tod)ecome governess, or singing-governess, 
or whatever you call it, to the Bishop’s niece, strikes me as 
simply impossible.” 

“ Hardly, since I have already promised.” 

Here my mother, catching my meaning, followed it up 
loudly. 

**My dear, what have you gone and done! what will 
Lord Erlistoun say ?” 

Jean was silent. 

“If you had been Kiss Anybody, it would have been 
hard enough, my poor child; but for you to turn singing- 
mistress — ^you, Jean Dowglas, who are to be Lady — ” 

“ 0 don’t, don’t.” Her expression of acute pain silenced 
even my mother. “ Lot me say a word, and then you and 
Mark must let me alone. Being Joan Dowglas, 1 must act 
as Joan Dowglas, without reference to any body. I believe” 
— he^ voice shook a little — “ no man would think the less of 
one he caved for, for doing any thing that she thought right. 
It is right for me to help to earn money ; I can do it, and 
wish to do it; this is the easiest way. Besides, I have 
promised. Don’t let us talk any more.” 

She then gave us a detailed account of her proceedings ; 
and described Lady Emily, now nearly grown up, and one 
of the lovelie.st creatures ever seen. 

“ There is a curious simplicity about her, too, like a plum 
with the bloom on it. 8ho said she know my lace quite 
WC 311 , and used to creep into dark corners to listen to my 
singing. Afterwards, she. had often wondered who I was, 
and what had become of me.” 

“ What, doesn’t she know?” broke out my mother. 

“ You forget, nobody knows, nor must know. It is much 
l^ottor thus, and much easier for ni(3.” 

It stung me, — the idea of her g<ung among these people 
with nobody knowing.” The whole position of matters 
indicated something jarring, something not right. True, 
dean’s own will had governed every thing. There was, 
strictly speaking, none to blame ; yet I was irritated and 
sore. The feeling did not wear ofl' for some time. 

Yet good rather than evil appartmtly accrued from this 
plan. Money was the least thing Jean gained. She soon 
taught out ^of love also, which is a teaching that makes 
happy. It filled up a certain blank in her life which I liad 
already begun to notice, between the somewhat irregular 
and lengthening spaces when those foreign letters came, 
and siipplied the lack of many things that, in our narrow 
humdrum way of existence, a yoxing woman constantly 
occupied in tending an old and friendless one was sure to 
feel — ^refinement, cheerful sympathy, associations ■with those 
after her own kind. 

Those explanations I used to make regarding her ardent 
delight in this new interest, foreign to us and ours. But 
mine was an external judgment, as those of mankind often 
are. 

One Sunday Lady Emily alighted like a bird-of-paradiso 
on the mundane regions of Pleasant Bow ; and then 1 found 
out, 01 ’ thought I had, a good deal. 

“Jean, that ‘child,’ as you call her, is just like a little 
lover to you,” 

Jean smiled. “ Well, am I not better, certainly safer, 
than « lover to her ? Don’t laugh, M<*‘i*k. Girls often choose 
their ‘ first loves* among women ; I did myself. What do 
you think of Lady Emily ? Is she altered ?” 

” I forgot what she used to be ; but I think she is grow- 
ing very like you.” 

Jean laughed in merry incfedulity. ‘♦What, dark and 
fair, thin and soft-rounded, seventeen and nearly twenty- 
nine ?~how old I am gro^|l’» ghe turned grave for a 
moment, then wont back to the argupmont in question. 

Yet my observation had a truth in it. That aimilarity, 
either natural Or acquired, whieh, as I have before notioed, is 


often discernible in people attracted to one another, already 
showed itself between these two. The stronger nature, of 
course, made the impression ; in twenty different ways I 
could trace in Lady Emily the influence of Jean. 

I remarked one day, “ that she seemed to coino to Plea- 
sant Row a good deal.” 

“ Yes, they trust her with me, and she likes coining.” 

“ Truly, I think she would come to Newgate if you were 
there.” 

“ I know she would,” Jean answered, with a soft grateful 
tenderness in her tone. “ Mark, I am neither Quixotic nor 
romantic now ; yet it goes to my heart that this child loves 
me. She 1ms been brought up like a nun almost ; she is as 
harmless as a dove, and as sweet as a flower. I want to 
keep the dove her * silver wings,’ to let nothing soil the 
lovely white flower.” 

“ You cannot. Her lot is east in the world ; she must 
meet it.” 

“ I fool that, and I would not wish to keep her from it ; 
but I would like to make her strong for licr perilous place — 
safe in it, and worthy of it. I want — ” 

“ To ‘ do her good’ ?” 

Had I thought that phrase would have so wounded Jean, 
I would have cut my tonguo out before 1 uttered it. Her 
lip quivered with pain as she answered, 

“ Do not say that. I shall never say it again.” 

“Perhaps it is safest not said, or thought; but you need 
not cease to do it. One like you lias only to Vive in order 
to do people good.” 

“ Thank you, cousin.” Her cyest swam in tears ; she sat 
down silent. 

I had brought her a letter that day, which I think she 
had been expitciing a long time. Correspondence seemed 
more diflicult to Lord Erlistoun in the capitals of civilised 
Europe than to the amateur Bedouin in the Syrian desert. 

We men, accustomed to take our sweetest draughts in 
small gulps during the intervals of our busy or ambitious 
lives, can never fully understand how women actually live 
in letters. They may not own it oven to their own hearts; 
when the deep root of Jove, and safer than love, truBtf is 
there, you may cut it down over and over again, and it will 
blossom up afresh ; but — ’tis cruel liandling. 

J found this out, wlicn, during an absence of Lady Emily’s, 
hor fond girlish lejtters oanie regularly once a week, never 
missing a day. “As sure as the sun,” my mother observed, 
“ real lovers’ letters.” 

Jean turned away. 

When her pupil returned, there was a gratefulness almost 
pathetic in the way Jean responded to this love ; childlike 
in its demonstration still, though in most other things the 
young lady had ceased to be a child. She had learned to 
have a will and u judgment of her own, and to exercise 
both in the innumerable ways with which one of her rank 
and fortune can uso a woman’s best “ rights” — personal in- 
fluence.. A lovely and loveable creature she was; beside 
her exquisite fresh bloom, 1 sometimes fancied even Jean 
looked faded and old. 

Jean faded? Jean growing old? I pondered. Would 
a man — say, any man — ^regarding the face he loves, think 
with alarm, or witli a solemn and yearning tenderness, of 
how it will look when it is growing old ? 

Another winter passed, another simimer ; in tlie autumn 
my father would have^been dead two years. 

Two years ! Was it with another chronology than this 
of death that Jean now laid aside hor black gowns? Her 
looki^ and her step lightened ; voluntarily or involuptwily, 
she was evidently boidng, if not believing. 

About this time I myself received a letter from Lord 
Erlistoun. 

It stated his extreme regret that circumstances of which 
Miss Dowglas was aware— he had written to her by the 
same mail — ^prevented his immediate return to England; 
that he must leave in my charge for a few months longer 
“ his best treasure in the world.” ; 
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I gave Jean the letter without comment, and she made 
none. Her time was just then fully occupied ; for Lady 
Emily was going on a tour to Switzerland, I believe ; and 
it was hard for Jean to refuse her “little lover’s” earnest 
wish for her companionship. 

“ I can’t,” she said, when I urged too, promising to re- 
move all scruples on account of iny mother ; “ I can’t go 
abroad. 0, no! I was never fit for any thing but quiet 
and home.” 

And after Lady Emily was gone, she seemed to turn 
more thaniDver to what — if peace, unity, and affection could 
make it so — was indeed, with all its narrowness, a “home.” 
I can see her now, as she used to sit on Sunday afternoons, 
crouching down with her arm across my old mother’s lap, 
and her great wistful weary eyes fixed opposite on me, as I 
tried to amuse them and make them merry. Sometimes, 
after listening and laughing a little, she would end with a 
sigh of relief : 

“ 0, Mark, how comfortable you ai*c !” 

These “ treasures,” which some are readier to prate of 
than to prize, yet others must neither covet nor steal ! 
Thank God, I was always true to myself, and to both of 
those two. 

Day by day I watched Jean’s round cheek straighten 
into the lino which marks youth’s departure. Once, stoop- 
ing her head as she sat, she said, “ Mark, sec here and in 
an under-lock of her hair were distinct white threads, too 
many to count. 

I hardly know the sort of feeling it gave me, excci)t that 
it was not altogether oiuj of pain. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

In the autumn of 1847 there appeared a book, — a “ novel,” 
— ^unrocommended by a known name, unheralded by aii}" 
portentous announcements, which nevertheless achieved 
what few books, even with all such appliances, attain ; — it 
made a “sensation” in the English literary world. Jane 
Myrc aroused immediate attention ; there was a “ rush for 
copies” at the publisher’s ; people of generally phlegmatic 
temperament condescended to be curious as to the unknown 
author. The book was reviewed, criticised, talked about, on 
every hand. The reculing public — insatiable giant ! — ^for once 
laid itself down complacently after its meal, and growled 
approval. This for a brief space. After a while came 
soberer thoughts; compunction and dubitation began to 
trouble the monster. lie had enjoyed his dinner, but ho 
mistrusted the wholesomencss of the viands ; he had par- 
taken greedily, but thought it well to enter a protest against 
the ch>pf-(le-eui8ine. Jane Eyre was striking, original, — its 
descriptions were masterly, its writing both forcible' and 
brilliant ; but it was of an evil tendency, it was immoral, it 
was wicked, it was, iu a word, improper — most fatal ban of 
all 1 And curiosity strained her eyes anew. Who could 
have written this queei* book? Man ov woman, old or 
young; a masculine mind gifted with unusually subtle per- 
ceptions ; or a “ strong-minded” woman, whom life had em- 
bittered, whom experience had hardened,— who cjuld be 
the author? 

We know now, or shall know when we have read 
through the two volumes now before us. Death makes all 
things sacred; and we believe that the curiosity, often vul- 
gar and mean enough while its object breathes and lives 
amongst us, becomes a nobler feeling when the infinite 
barrier between two worlds divides us from it. Wqyo it 
not so, there would bo much pain in seeing the veil drawn 
fron» before the quiet life of a gentle, retiring, sensitive 
woman like Charlotte Bronte, even when the hand was as 
careful and as loving as it has been in this case. 

^ But Charlotte Bronte is no longer of us. No critical 
misconceptions or harsh judg^ients can sting her, nor 
friendly appreciation arouse her quick gratitude any more. 
Wo more of those “ strange” hooks,— good and great, spite of 


1 their mistakes, — will again stir us with their fearless elo- 
quence, their vivid pictures, their magnetic truth. She cair 
do the world no more service by her writings ; it only re- 
mains that the record of her life shall edify and benefit us. 
That it will do good, more good than many novels, wc do 
not doubt. Two lessons at least it may well convey to 
all who read it. The first, that even critics, like other 
fallible men, may bo mistaken ; and that they are most 
likely to be so when they judge an author by. the accidents, 
and not by the essentials, of his or licr writings. The 
author of Jane Eyre was a woman gifted with some of tlm 
best and noblest womanly qualities in no loss degree than 
she was intellectually endowed. Whoso studies her life 
will find that authorship formed but a subordinate portion 
of it; that writing was the least part of her “work;” that 
the daily, yearly round of her home-duties, little and gi-cat, 
was fulfilled as conscientiously, as cheerfully, as deftly, as 
though she knew no higher faculties, and possessed no more 
recondite tastes than those of tlio housewife. And secondly^ 
wo shall learn how compatible a woman so minded may 
make the sweetest and homeliest duties, — in the performance 
of which lies her normal vocation, — ^with the exercise of rare 
powers, and the cultivation of that intellect which was be- 
stowed on her to turn to good account, not to give her an 
excuse for forfeiting or ignoring one iota of her womanhood. 

It is a pregnant fact, indeed, that a writer, one of tlio 
most original, powerful, and po])ular of her day, stands out 
from the rest of tlic world still more by her life than by her 
genius. The reader of these volumes will find it more pos- 
sible to forget Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowc than this small 
still woman, with her indomitable soul; her cpiiot self deny- 
ing heroism, both active and passive; her strong, but. not 
stubborn will ; her warm and gemu-ous, but steady and con- 
sistent feelings. Her genius was brilliant, but her soul 
shone, wo think, with a fuller light than that which througli 
her writings has flashed upon tlic world. 

And wliat a strange poem-piclure have wc in this true 
I narrative; what an eerie strain of wild nihsic runs through 
i it ; what an atmosphere of moorlaud-air surrounds it, fresh, 
sharp, sweeping, — sometimes thick with mists, and anon 
tom with fierce gusts 1 She herself never imagined any 
thing more instinct with that sort of sad grandeur which 
pervaded all she wrote, than is her own history. The secluded 
home in that wild region ; the motherless childhood, froip 
which all the brightness was struck by the early and painful 
death of her two sisters ; the premature responsibility of 
her own eldership over the others, which so deeply impressed 
the thoughtful little girl of ten years old, — how simply 
touching arc these details, and how well they indicale the 
course of training that her mind was undergoing thus early 1 
Interesting also is the description of the recreations of the 
four singular children, — their strong political sympathies, 
their literary achievements, and in particular, Charlotte’s 
detailed catalogue of her writings, “making iu the whole 
twenty-two volumes,” completed in fifteen montlis by tlio 
authoress of thirteen. 

Here is a characteristic specimen of these productions, 
presenting a quaint combinatioii of child-life and most un- 
childish fancies and predilections. 

“June the Slsl, 1829. 

The play of the Islanders was formed in Docomber 1827j, in 
tho following manner. One night, about tho time when the cold 
sleet and stormy fo^ of November are succeeded by tho snow- 
storms and high piercing night- winds of confirmed winter, we 
were all sitting round the warm blazing kitohen-fire, having just 
^noluded a quaiTcl with Tabby conoeming the propriety of 
lighting a candle, from which she came off victorious ; no candle 
having; TOen produced. A long pause succeeded, which was at 
iMt broken by Branwell saying in a lazy manner, 'I don’t know 
whM to do. This was echoed by Emily and Anue, 

Tahhy. Wha, ya may go t’ bed. 

Mranwsll. I’d rather do angr thiug than that. 

ChurloUe. Why are you so gldm to-night, Tabby? 0, sup- 
pose wo had each an island of our own. 

Bmnuell. If wo had, I would choose the Island of Man. 

CharlatU, And I would ohoose the Irie of Wight. 
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Tho Isle of Arran for me. 

Andminesho\ildbo Gu©maey. 

We then chose who should be ohief men in our islands. 
Branwell chose John Bulh Astley Cooper^ and Leigh Hunt; 
Emily, Walter Scott, Mr. Lockhart, Johnny Iiockhart; Anne, 
Michael Sadler,, Lord Bentinck, Sir H 6 nr 3 r Halford. I chose 
the Buko of Wellington and two sons, Christopher North and 
Co., and Mr. Abernethy. Here our conversation was interrupted 
by tlie, to us, dismal sound of the clock striking seven, and we 
wore summoned off to bed. The next day we added many othem 
tO' our list of men, till wo got almost all the chief men of the 
kingdom. After this, for a long time, nothing worth noticing 
occurred. In Juno 1828, we erected a school on a fictitious 
island, which was to contain 1000 children. The manner of the 
building was as follows. The island was hfty miles in circum* 
ierenoe, and certainly appeared moro like the work of enchant- 
mout than anything real,” Ac. 

And we have a description of her soon after this time. 

‘*In 1831, she was a quiet thoughtful girl of nearly fifteen 
years of ago ; very small in figure, — 'stunted’ was the word she 
applied to herself ; but as her limbs and head wore in just pro- 
portion to the slight fragile body, no word in ever so slight a de- 
gree suggestive of deformity could properly be applied to her ; — 
with soft thick brown hair and peculiar eyes, of which I find it 
difficult to give a description, as they appeared to me in her later 
life. They were lar^o and well shaped; their colour a reddish- 
brown ; but if tho iris was closely examined, it appeared to bo 
composed of a great variety of tints. The usual expression was 
of quiet listening intelligence ; but now and then, on some just 
occasion for vivid interest or wholesome indignation, a light 
would shiuo out as if some spiritual lamp had been kindled 
which glowed behind those expressive orbs. 1 never saw tho 
like ill any other human creature. As for the rest of her fea- 
tures, they were plain, large, and ill-set ; but unless you began 
to catalogue them, you were hardly aware of tho fact ; for the 
oyos and power of tho countenance over-balanced every physical 
defect : tho crooked mouth and the large nose were forgotten, 
and the whole face arrested tho attention, and presently at- 
tracted all those whom she herself would have cared to attract. 
Her hands and feet were the smallest I over saw ; when one of 
tho former was placed in mine, it was like tho soft touch of a 
bird in the middle of my palm. The delicate long fingers had a 
peculiar linonoss of sensation, which was one reason why all her 
handiwork, of whatever kind, — writing, sowing, knitting, — was 
HO clear in its minuteness. She was remarkably neat in her whole 
personal attire ; but she was daiuty as to tho fit of her shoos and 
gloves.” 

The readers of Shirley and Villette will be interested in 
tho account of Miss Bronte’s life as school-girl and teacher 
at Roe Head, and at Brussels, if only because they will 
there trace the scenes and impressions which long after she 
reproduced in those books. But authorship, — its cares and 
its pleasures, its discouragements audits triumphs, — ^was as 
yet far from her ; if thought of, checked and driven back, 
in accordance with advice she had received on the subject. 

Sohool-lile, governess-experiences, diversified by illness, 
borae-anxieties, and plans for tho future, — it is of all this 
we read now. It was necessary that money should be 
earned; and teaching appeared the only available means, 
although it was a vocation for which all the Brontiis seem 
to have been peculiarly unfitted. So chafing were its re- 
straints, so trying were its * demands uiion Charlotte, that 
again and again her health gave way under her persistent 
efforts to maintain a way of life which to her involved so 
much positive sulToriag. 

"No dieubt,” says Mrs. Goskoll, "all who enter upon the 
caroOT of a governess have to relinquish much ; no doubt it must 
over be a life of sacrifice ; — but to Charlotte Bronte it was a per- 
j^tual attempt to force all her faculties into a direction for wnich 
iiA or her previous life had unfitted them. Moreover, tho 

little BrontO’s been brought up motherless ; and, from know- 
ing nothing of the gaiety and sportiveness of childhood, — ^from 
noi^^" having experiencea caresses or fond attentions themselves. 
Ignorant oftlio very nature ofinfiinoy, or how to 
call out its ongag^g qualities. Children were to them tilio 
tronblesome n^essities of humanity ; they had never been drawn 
into contoot with them in any other way, , . It must be borne 
in mind by those who, surviving her, look back upon her Uf© 
from their mount of o^ervation how no distaste, no suffering, 
ever made her shrink from any ootirse which she beUeved it to 
be her duty to engage in.” 

And this brief letter, written from one of her ” situations” 
to her Bister Emily, expresses something of the intolerable 


yearning for freedom which it was her continual struggle 
to keep down and endure : 

" Mine bonnie Love,— I was as glad of your letter as tongue 
can express. It is a real genuine pleasure to hear from home ; a 
thing to be saved till bedtirae, when one has a moment's quiet 
and rest to enjoy it thoroughly. * Write whenever you can. I 
could like to be at home. I could like to work in a mill. 1 could 
like to feel some mental liberty. 1 could like this weight of re- 
straint to be taken off. But the holidays will come. CoraggioJ* 

now arrive at the details of her sojourn in Brussels, 
of her zealous and resolved efforts in the acquirement of 
languages, &c., and of the painful episodes which marked, 
and at length terminated, her stay. The fast-incrcasiug 
blindness of her father summoned her home at the beginning 
of 1844. And there ensued a time of much trial; — futile 
efforts on the part of the girls to establish a school at 
Haworth Parsonage, till these very efforts were stopped by 
tho bursting of a new cloud of piteous, terrible, domestic 
trouble which had for long been overhanging them. But 
Branwell Bronto and his wretched fate need not be discussed 
hero. 

Let us pass at once to the consideration of the time, 
some two years later, when Charlotte Bronto had made the 
first unnoticed stop towards that literary career afterwards 
so renowned. “ toems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,” 
published in 1846, were unliooded, passed by, ignored by 
the great busy world. The risk had been their own, tho 
failure was theirs also ; but they appear to have been un- 
daunted by it. They tried again. August 1846 found 
Charlotte at Manchester with her father, who came, there 
that his eyes might be operated upon. Tho sisters* second 
literary venture seemed hopeless enough. Each had written 
a prose tale, whicli had boon sent, together and sepai'ately, 
to publisher after publisher with continued ill-success. 

"... Among tho dispiriting circumstances connected with 
her anxious visit to Manchester, Charlotte told me that her tale 
came back upon her hands, curtly rejected some publisher, 
on tho very day when her father was to submit to his operation. 
But sho had tho boart of Robert Bruce within her ; and fhiluro 
upon failure daunted her no moro than him. Not only did The 
Professor return again to try bis chance among the Loudon 
publisbei's, but she began, in this time of care and depressing 
inquietude, — in those gray, weary, imifonn streets, where aU 
face.s save that of her kind doctor wore strange and untouched 
with sunlight to her,-— there and then did the brave genius be- 
gin Jane ISyre. Read what she herself says : ' Currer Bell’s 
book found acceptance nowhere, nor any acknowledgment of 
merit; so that something Jiko tho chill of despair began to in- 
vade his heart.’ And romombor it was not the heart of a person 
who, disappointed in one hope, can turn with redoubled affection 
to the many certain blessings that remain. Think of her homo, 
and the black shadow of remorso lying Over one in it, till his 
very brain was mazed, and his gifts and his life were lost ; think 
of her fathoi’'s sight luiuging on a thread, of her sisters’ delicate 
health and dependence on her care ; and then admire, as it de- 
serves to be admired, the steady courage which could work away 
at Ja?ie Eyre all tho time that the one-volume tale was plodding 
its weary way in London.” 

The following is significantly characteristic ; 

" It was* not every day that she could write. Sometimes 
weeks, or even months, elapsed before she felt that sho had any 
thing to add to that portion of her story which was already 
written. Then, some morning she would waken uj>, and the 
progress of her tale lay clear and bright before her in distinct 
vision. When this was the case, all her care was to discharge 
her household and filial duties, so as to obtain leisure to sit down 
and write out the incidents and consequent thoughts, which were, 
in fact, more present to her mind at such times than her actual 
life itself. Yet notwithstanding this 'possession,' as it were, 
those who survive of her daily and household companions are clear 
in their testimony, that never was the claim of any duty, never 
was the call of another for help, neglected for an instant. It 
had become necessary to give Tabby— now nearly eighty years 
of age— tho assistance of a girl. Tabbv relinquished any of her 
wo» with jealous reluctance, and coula not b^r to be remisided, 
though ever so delicately, that the acuteness of her senseB was 
dulled by age. The other servant might not interfere with whatshe 
ohose to consider her exclusive woi^. Among other thipgB, she 
reserved to herself the right of peeling the p^toes for mt^ier ; 
but as she was growing bnnd, she often left in those bladk specks 
which wo in the north call the * eyes* of the potato. MijiM Bronto 
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wafs too dainty a housekeeper to put up with this ; yet she could 
not boar to Imrt the faithful old servant by bidding the younger 
maiden go oyer tho potatoes again, and so reminding Tabby that 
her work was less effectual than formerly. Accordingly, she 
would steal into tho kitchen, and quietly carry off tho bowl of 
vegetables without Tabby's being aware ; and breaking off* in tho 
full flow of interest and inspiration in her writing, carefully cut 
out tho specks in tho potatoes, and noiselessly cuiry thorn back 
to their place. This little proceeding may show how orderly 
and fully she aocompUshed her duties, Oven at those times when 
llio * possession* was upon her." ^ 

111 1847, Jane Eyre was published. And this may appear 
a (it opportunity for discussing the merits and the faults, 
tlio excellcjujo and tlie defacing drawbacks, of Miss llronte’s 
writings. Jkit we reserve such discussion ; we waive fur 
the present all arguings thereanent. Wo are learning to 
know Charlotte Bronte, — not Currer Bell. Whoso wills, may 
carp and cavil at the author ; we deal with the woman as 
she Uimdy not as she wrote. Imaginary incidents, fictitious 
scenes and characters, arc out of place here; they fade away 
hi the strong clear light of a reality such as this. 

Domestic distress of tlu^ bitterest kind was assailing her 
at the time that “ London llt(u*arv cirele.s’* were speculating 
as to tiro author of Jane Eyre. The year passed sadly ; 
though we may imagine her as cheered by the success 
of Jicr hook, tidings of which reached her in her quiet 
secluded home. But, in tho autumn of 1848, the brother 
died. Connected with him liad been the cruellest of tho 
fanul 3 '' troubles, and his death seemed to be the herald of 
further desolation. At intervals of onlj’’ a few months 
Kmily and Anne Bronte sickened — -declined — died. The one 
sister, after months of devoted nursing, of gnawing ‘anxiety, 
was left alone, to resume as she might the story {EhirUy) 
of which she had written two-thirds at tho time of Bran- 
well’s deadi. “Tho pen, laid down when there 'wore tliree 
sisters living and loving, was taken up when* one alone 
remained. Well miglit she call the first <diapter that she 
wrote after tliis * I’he Valley of the Shadow of Death.’ ” 

The reader of Shirley will ri'mejiiber the chaptin* so | 
called — (read now, in the light of this new knowledge, how 
inexpi*ossibly touching are its simple details !) ; and ho will 
remember ?ilso the commencing passages in that chapter 
headed “ The West Wind blows,” — one of those outbursts of 
passionate prosc-poctry wdiich truly arc only to be ‘‘leariio^l 
in suffering.” But, we are told, 

** She wont on with her work stoadil^'. But it w.as woary to 
write without any ono to listen to tho progress ofhor tale,— to 
find fault or to syrnpathiso, while pacing the length of the par- 
lour in tho evenings, as in tho days that were no more. Three 
sisters had clone tliis ; then two, the other sister dropping off 
from the walk ; and. now one was left desolate to listen ft>r 
echoing steps that never came, and to hoar tho wind sobbing at 
the windows with an almost articulate souml.” 

Tier literally triumphs were thus well elmsfentuL More- 
over, Shirley^ though siiccossful on the 'wdiole, was much 
maltreated by sundry authorities. And W'hat a new idea is 
given ol the masculine-minded reckless writer oi Jane Eyre, 
when we hoar of her quietly shedding tears of grieved fcel- 
3.]^ over a harsh criticism in tho Times newspaper ! Occa- 
sionally she was now to ho tempted from her .seclusion ; 
occasionally she went to Ixmdon, staying with the family 
of her publisher, who strove to make her visits as. inlcrcRt- 
ing as her extreme love of quiet and painful shynes.s would 
permit. Sho made some valued friendships also. Life, it 
would seem, was at least expanding somewhat lor her. Her 
cojTespondenco becomes varied and extensive. It is inter- 
esting to mark tho clear practical sense of her letters on 
business-matters, tho lucid criticisms on tho books she fcads, 
or the new scenes she passes through. Vigorous, and full 
of life and warm gmiorous feeling, are thesa letters, and i 
graphic as was all she wrote. i 

But meanwhile she experienced intenrals of proR)und ! 
depression, of utter prostration both of mind and body^. Sad 
indeed is it to read such records of a lonely life,— of mental 
suffering and longing for the lost, — as we have in some of her 
letters of tho time .during which ViUette was in progress. 


But we can dwell only briefly on these and subsequent 
details. The scroll is nearly unrolled ; tho life draws to- 
wards its close. On its last salient incident, her marriage, 
wc will not touch. Her few brief months of wedded life 
scorn to have been -happy ones, and it was surely meet it 
should be so. There had been a long, dreary, hard winter 
before the short spring of happiness blessed her with its 
brightness. And struggle and trial and suffering had done 
their work upon the fragile frame during that troubled sea- 
son. Sunshine could not kindle anew the fast-decaying 
spark that had burned so brightly when its light was needed 
most, because of the darkness around. Sho died. 

** Early on Saturday morning, March Slst, the solemn tolling 
of Haworth chnrch-bolJ spoke fortli the tact ofhor death to Uie 
villagora, who had known hor from a child, and whose hearts 
shivered within thorn as they thought oftlie two sitting desolate 
and alone in the old gray house. 

m ***** * 

Few beyond that circle of hills know that she whom the 
natio. H praised far off lay dead that Easter morning. Of kith 
ainl kin she had moro in tho grave to which sho w^as soon to bo 
borne than among tho living The two moiirnors, stunned with 
their great grief, desired not tho sympathy of strangera. Ono 
member out of most of tlie iamilics in the parish was bidden to 
the funeral ; ami it became an act of self-clenial in many a poor 
household to give up to anothor tho privilege of jiaying their last 
homage to hor; ami those who were excluded from the formal 
train of mourners thronged tho churchyard and church, to soe 
carried fortJli and laid beside her own peoydo her whom, not 
many months ago. they had looked at as a ]wilo wdiito bride 
entering on a new life with trembling happy hope." 

And such was tho end, yet not the end, of Charlotte 
Bronte’s tried, troubled, unpraised life. 

Ono 'W’ord more before wo lot tlio book go which tolls us 
of that life. That we have hardly mentioned the merit of 
tills i)iogi'apby in our w'arm int(;refit in, and S 3 mipalhy with, 
its subject, is perhaps the highest testimony wa could render 
to its excellence. It is not so much a book as a life wc have 
been making acquaintance ■with. To express approval of 
tlio arrangement, to laud the style, would appear out of 
place under these circiinifitances. And we feel sure that 
Mrs. Oaskell, in her generous friond.ship for Cliarlottc Bronte, 
will accept as the most 'welcome praise to her own portion 
in these volumes, tliat tribute of admirntion and reverence 
for the Dead, whieh \vc believe foAV will find it possible to 
withhold when they clo.se the book. 


NO J IT1N(4' IN THE PAPER TO-DAY. 


T ALWAYS think a man a dolt ■wlio tells me “ tlicre is no- 
thing in the paper to-day.” Nothing! The newspaper is the 
daily history of thirty -millions of people, ■with possessions 
scattered all over the vvorld, — a people Avhose aggregate 
number at home and abroad is not much less than three 
hundred millions. And their daily actions are as “nothing” 
1o those wlio skim the surface of a paper in search of u war, 
an insurrection, tho death of a prince, or the explosion of a 
powder-mill; and who in ono week forget every incident 
which for the moment was a real hit of ncw.s for them. Not 
one person in a hundred knows how to read a newspaper. 
They hear a gi eat deal about strychnine, and are delighted 
to see the portrait, or read tlio hiogi'aphy, of a criminal ; hut 
do they turn to any chemical dictionary or work on medical 
jurisprudence for accurate information, on w’hich to ground 
a calm judgment of that whicli excites them so much? To 
3’ead and understand a newspaper, requires us to take plea- 
sure in its several details, as matters of contemporaneous 
history ; and there is scarcely any single naiTative,r— whe- 
ther of politics or i^olice, of law or war, of destitution or 
mortality, —but is fraught with a true historical lesson, the 
dates and circumstances worthy to be made note of, and the 
outlying facts affording matter for inany a curious literary 
or scientific study. 

I remember, during the late war, ws used to lay the 
paper on the table, and, in family council assembled, trace 
out on a few maps every movement of tho -ornnes and fleets, 
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and form our judgment of the struggles and acts of the bel- 
ligerents. By the aid of^gebgraphical studies, my daugh- 
ters made tracings of the maps of the Crimea, the Black 
Sea, and the Baltic; and as each iiew^ item of intelligence 
arrived, we used to mark in on these skeleton maps every 
now position of the armies, every movement made by them, 
lines of march, points of attack, positions of fleets and bat- 
teries, and, in fact, every minute detail that could bo illus- 
trated by geography. Then we saw the meaning of the 
glorious feats of arms which called forth th(i plaudits of 
thousands who knew the places and positions t nly by name. 
Wo saw the whole scheme of the llussian attack i east- 
ward, through the Caucasus, towards Erzeroum ; westWArd, 
through the Pi'incipalities, towards Adrianople ; and cen- 
trally, by the Black Sea, from Sebastopol, — a grand f/trccfold 
attack on Constantinople, Wc saw, loo, the wisdom of the 
allied concentration on the centra*! position of Sebastopol i 
destroy the enemy’s centre, and his wings sull’er with it. 
Besides this, wo learnt that by tlic allies attacking the re>- 
motest part of the Czar’s dominions, his forces were compelled 
to march cnortnom dintancee to the relief f)f the besieged 
city ; and those distances were additional enemies, and 
helped us to conquer. 

Now, Buehiro and Herat and Canton arc uppermost in po- 
litical geography. Wc are making skeleton tracings of the 
maps of Persia, and we shall mark out, in colomrfed lines, 
the track of the Persian forces; the respective positions of 
the fleets and land-forces of the British ; the nearest Rus- 
■sian posts on the Caspian ; and the route which a Russian 
army of relief would most likely take, if the Czar were to 
side with Persia. China also comes in for ertudy, and wo 
are now busy with its coasts and harbours. 

Tlien, as to this sad labour question, wc fill up the sketch 
which the paper supplies in the history of want. Statistics 
of the population, the produce, and the resources of the 
British empire, are easily attainable. My note-book of 
dates shows an awful list of failures of great firms, also 
gleaned from the newspapers. Emigration returns and re- 
ports from the colonies give us further items of information ; 
and if I form an opinion as to the cause of distress, or its 
most likely remedy, I at least do not content myself with 
mere surface observation. Indeed, there is nothing in the 
newspapers, not even excepting the advertisements, but 
Avhich to me is a reflection of some striking phases of our 
social and political life. I can separate the temporary and 
the passing from that which is permanently characteristic 
of our habits and hi.story ; and the newspaper is a gi'cat 
.mirror, or rather a lens of enormous focus, through which I 
can see the whole world in its physical and mental develop- 
ments arrayed before me as a living panorama, P. P. 


POLYGIiOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


He that does you an ill turn will nb’eu fokoie you 
(Scotch). “The injurer never pardons” (Ital.), — Chi offende 
non perdona mai. “ Since I wronged you I never liked you” 
(Spau\), — Jfeepnm gwe te erH^ nunca hien te quis€. — The 
same thought is thus expressed by Tacitus : “ It is in the 
nature of man to hate one whom you have injured” {Agric, 
41), Voltaire wrote to a person who had behaved very badly 
to him, Je vous demande pardon de vons itre moqw de moi, 
— “I beg your pardon for having been treated scurvily by 
you.” 

Eaten Bread is boon forootten. A morsel eaten g^ins 
no fiiend^^ (Span.),— -J&ocadto eomido fto gana amigo. “ The 
broad eaten, the oompany broken up’* (Portug.), — JPb<5 
meetat tompania deefei/ta. « A favour to come is better than 
a hundred received,”— unpmare d(% farH che e^nto 
di This is suggestive of the definition which 

ma^s gratitude consist in a lively nenB^ of future favours. 
“He who obliges makes ingratei** (BAnoh),— oblige 
fait dee ingtede. “ When I grant a fkvour,” said Louis XIV., 
“ I make one ingrate and twenty malcontents.” 


Save me prom my Friends. — ^Aii ejaculation often called 
forth by the indiscreet zeal wliicli damages a man’s cause 
whilst professing to serve it. The full form of the proverb — 
“God save mo from my friends, I will save myself from my 
enemies” — is almost obsolete with us, but subsists in nuiny 
languages. The French aiicVothers apply it to porfirlious 
friends. “ From whom I trust God save me, from others I 
will, &c.” (Italian), — Da chi mifido guardi mi Dio; che da- 
chi non mifido me ne guarderb io. On the wall of one of 
the horrible subten*aneous dungeons of the doge’s palace at 
Venice, M. Quitard found these words in the handwriting 
of a prisoner, who had escaped by removing a largo flag in 
tb^) floor, under which was a sewer that ran into the adja- 
ce)ttt canal — “ One is never betrayed but by one’s own peo- 
ple” (French), — On n'^est jamais trahi qm par hs seins. 

W. K. Kelly. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Madam, — I ri'ad with inexpressible pleasure tho letter 
of “A Daughter,” in the National Magazine, vol. ii. p. 31, 
— hope the Editors paid her liberally for it, — and 1 am 
convinced that in every large family the advantages of her 
iiigciiioiis suggestion would be peculiarly appreciated. 

What eagenicss would there not be to fulfil every house- * 
hold want; what anticipation of each wish; what jealous 
watchfulness of the beloved parent’s eye, and loving contest 
to be first in reading its desires ! 

To descend to lower considerations, the arithmetical 
faculty (often so lamentably defective in a woman’s head) 
would by this means be wonderfully developed. Consider 
the accurate valuation of each little service ; the habits of* 
regularity cultivated by the strict account strictly kept, and 
periodically presented for liquidation. 1 say periodically, as 
it may not be always possible for mamma to put her hand 
in her pocket at the very moment tho chimney-ornaments 
are dusted, or the frcsli tapes sewn on tho pillow-cases. 

lhavo given tho subject serious consideration, and think 
it will bo found advisable to draw up a tariff of prices, which 
may give to parents some insight into their family-expenses, 
and prevent those little disagreements to which every scheme, 
however invaluable, in liable, and especially one involving 
the pecuniary element. Tho following table will, I hope, be 
found not incompatible with justice on both sides.: 

For making breakfast, 4d. 

If with both tea and coffee, Gd. 

Washing tca-cups, 2d. 

Making beds, Irf. each. 

Marketing for family-dinner, 6rf. 

Mending father’s or brother’s socks, \^d. per paii*. 

Brushing father’s coat, Id. 

Sewing buttons on shirt, ^d. each. 

Making pudding, 3c?. 

Making pie (largo), 4c?. 

Lessons to little sister, 1«. an hour (and cheap top), &c. 

Tliis is necessarily hut a bare suggestion. Every daughter 
will of course be the best judge of what services are likely 
to be required from her, and will place her own valuation 
upon them. It will, however, bo advisable to modify the 
I latter accoi-ding to the number of the family ifiid the incotne 
of its head. A man with, let us say, 200?. per ?innum, three 
grown-up daughters, and four or five smaller fry, to h0 
taught, mended, washed, and generally “done fbr,’* bo 
much a head,— in addition to the necessary rent, tates, cpals, 
candles, and provision for so largS a family ,^miglit find the 
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weekly account of Jane, Maria, 
or Fanny, an occasional incon- 
venience. I am sure I need not 
point out to the young ladies 
that these circumstances might 
sometimes justify a bargain 
with mamma; or that even, 
under great pressure, an occa- 
sional pinafore might bo made, 
or a collar washed h-ee of charge. 

As I have put the case, no 
parents can surely object to 
so reasonable a demand, nor be 
blind to the advantages that 
must result from it, when they 
see their daughters value and 
economise their time, become 
•active and industrious, and feel 
that it proceeds, not from the 
old-fashioned law by which 
youth in its turn lifts the bur- 
den from the weary shoulders 
of age ; not from the gratitude 
that seeks to repay, however 
inadequately, the filial debt of 
years ; not from the loving 
instinct that necessitates the 
ministration to those wo love ; 
— but “from the wliolesomo 
stimulus of gain, which is the 
mainspring of most of man’s 
labours, and surely cannot fail 
to act well with woman also.” 

Anotheb Dauoutek. 
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ABTIFICIAL SEA-WATEK FOE THE MAEINE 
AQUARIUM AND FOR BATHS. ^ ' 

JSIr. Gosse, the eminent naturalist, fii'st propounded the pos- 
sibility of manufacturing from the salt-box aiyi the water- 
butt a prepartition in which to preserve living marine ani- 
mals, so as to obviate the inconvenience of obtaining sup- 
plies of water from the sea. That was in July 1854. The 
possibility was soon settled ; and so admirably did the arti- 
ficial ^^water answer its purpose, that many aquarians 
declare^ it to be superior to the real thing ; and Mr. Bolton, 
operative chemist, of Holborn Bars, gave all his attention to 
its manufacture, and succeeded in producing it to perfection. 
In London, xltere is no difficulty in procuring either real sea- 
water or the pjjOpared salts ; the first is retailed, like porter 
at a public-hoUSc, by Mr. W. A. Lloyd, of l*ortland Road ; the 
second is sold by Mr. Bolton at the rate of three gallons for 
a‘ shilling, that is to say, in packets of a pound each ; So that 
the salme materials for three gallons may be conveniently 
^asried home in the coat-pocket. But there are many who 
livh. in remote districts who cannot readily avail themselves 
of either Mr. Lloyd’s or Mr. Bolton’s services, and there are 
many more who would prefer to prepare the soa-water for 
themselves as a pretty chemical exercise ; and to these wo 
offer tile following instructions. Take of 

Common table-salt 8^ ounces. 

Epsom salts 

Chloride of magnesium ..... 200 grs. troy. 

Chloride of potassium. . . .0. 40 „ 

The above ore the essential ingredients; but three elements 
of sea-water are om^ftod fromv;|he receipt, and these are, 


quarts of water over them, 
^ ,and leave them some hours 

^ vUilb dissolve. For this purpose, 

IVyillll bright Bpring-waterls the best. 

* When the salts are throughly 

dissolved, place in the vessel a 
l| ir / 'Hi hydrometer registered as low 

1 1 I Jilil 1‘000 to 1*030, or in 

1 1 I Jim place of that, one of the spe- 

l ll I IIU cific-gravity beads sold by Mr. 

Bolton or Mr., Lloyd; and at 
the time of purchasing it, be 
KatU sure to ascertain if it should 

sink or swim in sea-water. Stir 
up the mixture, and note what 
^ the hydrometer registers. You 

will find that the water is too 
dense, and you must add suffi- 
cient spring-water to it to bring 
it to the standai'd of 1*027, or 
till the bead slowly sinks to 
bottom, if it should sink, or 
threatens to sink, if it is in- 
tended to register by floating. 

Now the usual way is to do 
all this in tlie tank or vessel 
which the animals are to 
shown in the 
Booh of the Aqvurium^ such a 
practice is wrong, Iwicauso there 
is invariably some amount 

of sediment, which must bo 

removed bclore the water is 
WKU8. [Marion.] ^3^, jj. mixture 

is made in a spare pan, it is very easy to fix above the tank 
a small filter, and through that filter pass tlio water into 
the vessel in which it is to remain. Take a bee-glass with 
a hole in the centre, or a common fiower-pot which has been 
well seasoned. Into the hole in the centre thrust a piece of 
clean sponge, just loose enough to allow the water to run 
out in a thin stream. Over the sponge place a handful of 
charcoal ; and then fill up, and keep the filter at work till the 
whole of the water has been transferred bright and pure to the 
tank. Once more test it with the hydrometer or the glass- 
bead, and make it a shade weaker than the register, to 
allow for evaporation. A few healthy plants of sea-lettuce, 
or the grassy sea-weed called EnteromorpUa compressa’ 
must be thrown in and left for a week, to season the water . 
and prepare it for the reception of animals. If exposed to 
moderate daylight, those plants will diffuse an abundance of 
oxygen through the water, and impart to it some minute 
portions of the three ingredients that were omitted from the 
fonnula. In a week or ten days it is fit for the introduction 
of animals. Begin with common anemones ; but do not 
attempt to keep fishes or rare kinds of zoophytes in it for 
some time. The first weeds will probably decay, and their 
places must be supplied with fresh ones ; and these will, if 
properly exposed to subdued daylight, live a];)j4 flourish. 
Time will ripen the water and fit it for the preservation of 
any of the animals that are usually kept in aquaria; and the 
same preparation may be used fqr years, and will continually 
improve if occasionally drawn off and passed through the 
filter, and kept to the proper standard of strength by the 
addition of fresh water from time to time. In this latter par- 
ticular, the hydromot^ or bead must be the guide. A few 
handfuls of any sea-side drift, such as fresh sea-weed, tan- 
if obtainable, will be found usefril in quickening the 
preparation of the water by conveying to it those elements 


bromide of magnesium, sulpfaiam of lime, and carbonate of L which it is so difficult to include in the manufacture. 'Wlien 


lime. These occur in such minute quantises, that none but 
an expert ch^j^tt can introduce them. We believe Mr. 
Bdton them in lus preparation. 

HavingAlquauli^ of the above four ingredients cor. 
rectly weiqp^ out, mix them together, and pour three 


purchasing marine animals, a handful of fresh waste weed 
can always be obtained, and is of great service in bringing 
uewly-m^e searwater into a proper state; but any such 
waste materials must bo rCmored before they begin to 
decay. 
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rARTINO OF liORD AND LADY RUSSELL. [KJSB.] 

BY C. LUCY. 


Mu. Luov ia favcmrably known to the public by a 

Rcinea of pictures that exhibit a quietiat turn of mind, verging 
some times upon saduess and pain ; and which are charac- 
tcrised by a reserved power of design such as wo advisedly 
designate quiet, in order to mark a wide distinction between 
that quality and the more obvious one which is simply tame 
and weak. Ho has never, so far as we know, produced a 
picture wherein any violent demonstration of emotion is 
required by the subject; preserving thereby an individu- 
ality as 9 iU artist, following a preconceived sj’^stem to de- 
velop his powers to their utmost fruition. This intimate 
self-knowledge is remarkable, and worthy of all fiononr. 

His principal works are — the picture we hero engrave; a 
(^artoon, “ Religion,” at Westminster Hall (1845) ; ” The De- 
parture of the Pilgrim Fathers,” for which he received at 
that exhibition in 1847 a premium of20()Z. from the Govern- 
ment; “The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers” (Royal Acade- 
my, 1848) ; “ The Death of Cromwell’s Daughter;” “ Nelson 
in the cabin of the Victory before Trafalgar.” These are, 
without naming others, sulTicient examples of the artist’s 
(duuce of subjects, his manner of executing them, and of 
the remarkable jKirBistency of aim which it is our duty to 
eulogise, 

111 “ The Parting of Lord and Lady Russell” we sec grief 
without violence, a calm Irurnan dignity, and a solf-re.spect 
which also spares others. Lord William Russell being 
wrongfully acimsod of participation in the Rye-IIouso Plot, 
was brought to trial for treason, and pleaded “ Not guilty,” 
adding, that ho had not received a copy of the indictment 
against him. On its being demanded bow be would be tried, 
he replied, that he had never heard of a prisoner being ar- 
vaigued and tried at the same time. This objection, though 
founded on both law and justice, was overruled; the trial 
proceeded, extending great length, during which he re- 
I ceived from bis wife the utmost assistance wbieli a noble- 
! hearted woman could r(*ndoi’, by acting as bis secret.ary. 
Despite the clearest reasoning, and in tlio face of the most 
absolute law, .be was found guilty, and sentenced to decapi- 
tation. 

Many otber.s wlio appear to have been really concerned in I 
some sort of conspiracj^ were executed ; amongst tlieiu, Alger- | 
non Sidney. To save Lord Russell from a like fate, the most 
strenuous efforts with the king were made, but without avail. 
Abandoning the legitimate means of detiveringhisfriond, Lord J 
Cavendish — ^between whom and Lord Russell the warmest 
attachment existed — volunteered to exchange clothes with 
him in prison, so that ho might escape. Tliis magnanimous 
offer was rejected, and the noble victim prepared for deatii. 
The account of his imprisonment and execution, which Burnet 
gives at length (that is ho whom the artist shows withdrawn 
weeping at the window), is singularly affecting. On the even- 
ing before the day of execution, Lady Russell visited her 
Imsband for the last time. After praying, he said to her, 
“ Stay atid sup with mo, and let ns eat our last earthly food 
together.” Before she loft, ho took her by the hand, saying, 
“This flesh which you now feel in a few hours must be 
cold ;” he then kissed her several times. “ She so governed 
her sdtrow m not to add by the sight of her distress to the 
pain of a separation.” When sho was gone, he said, *‘Now 
the bitterness of death is past and lauded her highly as 
the best of wives and friends. Retiring to rest, he slept 
soundly, and awoke betimes to devotional exercise. Ho 
gave bis watch to Burnet, as a last gift, with the remark, 

“ I have don© with tin^e; now eternity begins.” The execu- 
tiqx^ took place in Lincoln’s Iim Fields. Burnet relates: 
“When arrived there, he had lain down (before the block); 
I once, looked at him, and saw no change in bis looks ; and 
although ho was still lifting up his.^nds, there was no 
trembling, though at the moment, whan the executioner 
happened to be laying his axo on his neck (to direct him to 
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take aim), I thought it touched him, but am sure he seemed 
not to mind it.” Thus died the noblest sou of the house of 
Russell, at the age of forty-four, the victim of a king whose 
tyranny novelists and romantic historians have slurred over, 
and whose systematic libertinism has been described as a 
gay foible. L. L. 


AT WOLF’S CASTLE. 


Thebe is a tottering red-brick inn in the city of Toulouse ; 
an ancient hostel, well scored with many cracks and 
wrinkles. There is a traveller inside, uttering impreca- 
tions against the institutions of the country ; moreover, 
waiting for the horses. They have set Jiim, poor souls, for. 
pcacc-siike, in their best apartment, — one with a famous 
bow-window, and nobJo prospect of the town; hut he only 
yearns to cast the dust from off his shoes, and have* done 
with them utterly. Mean time, while ho performs an unlioly 
tattoo upon the wintlow-pane, it may not seem wholly un- 
profitable to set forth l|pw that traveller came tir bo be- 
stowed in that unpromising neighbourhood, and under so 
provincial a sky. 

The year previous, I — no other than the wrotli voyageur 
of the inn — ^liad the good fortune to make M. Dangcau’s 
acquaintance at the famous baths of Fims. A pleasant man, 
M. Bangeau, like most of his countrymen; pleasantest, per-' 
haps, when assisting at little private fumigations, or in ex- 
tricating one from that Slough of Despond, a tahle-d^hCite of 
strong Anglican complexion. Just before my departure, it be- 
came known to me that my friend was, to use a delicate phrase, 
somewhat peculiarly circumstanced. M. Dangcau was, so tt) 
speak, becalmed, and drifting about uneasily, waiting for the 
wind. In this .extremity, 1 was not found wanting ; and M. 
Bangeau ivent lug way rejoicing, provided with tlie needful 
funds. To say the^truth, 1 had misgivings as to the fate of 
my napoleons ; for, with all faith in my lato commenml, I 
could not shut out a truth known to all of any Brunuen ox- 
porienco, that those with the laxest notions concerning 
money-matters are the iriost gen tie m;in- like and insinuat- 
ing of their Bpoci(5S. At no distant date, however, arrived 
my moneys, together with exuberant thanks ; the despatch 
conchidiiig with an earnest request that I would come and 
take up my abode as soon as convenient at llie Chateau des 
Lonp.s, on this side of the Pyrenees. So caino I to be 
bestowed in doleful Toulouse, — in Toulouse of tho rueful 
countenance, at tho very back of God speed ; so came there 
to bo a moody traveller in its crazy led-bviok inn, looking 
from the how-window, and waiting for the liotvsea. 

They came round at last, — those steeds so ardently de- 
siderated, and I ivas securely fastened up in a rickety 
vehicle; red-brickdom was soon a pleasant prospect ih^ the 
distance. Wo journeyed on all that day, catching glimpses 
now and again of other little red towns ; for a brief sjian, 
too, floating sluggishly down the Garoimcs ; until at lual, 
about ten o’clock that night, a whip-hancllo was pointed iu 
tho direction of a dark clump of trees, indicating that I ho 
wished-for Chriteau des Loops was in that direction. A ftsw 
minutes more and we had pulled up^boforo a tall repulsive 
gateway, all over plates of iron, like a prison-door ; which, 
after long ringing at a bell, hung high a»uoug tho trees, 
came at last to bo opened by two strange salvage men, very 
wicked-looking and unkempt. One held a flaring torch high 
over liis head, by whose light I made out a black uisle-liko 
avenue, formed of great yews meeting overhead,' a verit- 
able yew-tree tunnel, exceedingly disquieting to weak 
minds. It was then bluntly notified to me that I should 
have to walk up, there being a part of the road, wh©ro a 
bridge had broken down, impassible foT carriages. Accord- 
ingly my mails w^ere got down, and shouldered by one of 
the salvage men, while the torch went on a good hU in 
front. After a dark and dispiriting journey of fiomo, ton or 
fifteen minutes, wo suddenly emerged, to my gro^t 
fort, upon a grateful |>Zawance, garnished ahnndan% with 
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fountains, statues, cool bowers, sun-dials, and other such 
pleasant conceits, the moon shining tranquilly over all. 
Exceedingly refreshing was the prospect after that awful 
probation. There was a stately chateau before me, with its 
broad sloping roof pierced for many windows, with the usual 
high minaret, or bell-tower, most likely place .of congrega- 
tion lor the rooks. Before I could take note of any thing 
else, a figure came running down the steps to meet me, and 
in a moment more I was heartily bidden welcome to Wolf’s 
Castle*. 

An hour after I found myself bestowed before tho fire, in 
a venerable oak-room, with a bottle of miraculous Burgundy 
between Us. I was inlinitely refreslied by that noble fluid. 
We were very glad to see each other, and got very pleasant 
over certain Brumieii experiences, when wo had heard the 
chimes at midniglit, and later too. 

After all,” said M. Dangeau, stirring the logs with his 
foot, “ this is a dreary place to liavo brought you to ; you 
will die of ennui in a week’s time. Kudo wild sports, such 
as the chasse au saiujlier^ mountain shooting, and a little 
niiisie of au c veiling, — beliold all ||ic poor entertainment I 
and my sister have to offer you.” 

His sister! I felt a sudden chill, — a dim presentiment 
of coining dangers, ofliidden shoals and quicksands. His 
sister! wherefore his sister? how came 1 not to hear of her 
before? J shook 1113 ^ head, mental]}'', and held that here my 
friend Bangcan liad slightly protruded the cloven hoof. 

Later on we took our way to the drawing-room, — a very 
wilderness of buhl and imirqueterie' and delicate colouring, 
over which a soft and subdued light, as of shaded inotM- 
rateurSf was playing. Afar off on the sofa, I could see the 
presiding beauty of the wilderness ; a being with dark 
round eyes and darker ’hair, with great gold pins and chains 
at the back, and a dress of lacc and bright colours, after tlie 
Spanish fashion. As I stood before her, the large v.yoH 
roamed over me with a sort of haughty inquiry, which, to 
say the truth, rather confused me. A regular Siianish Circe, 
this sister of Dangeau, thought I ; but ncvertboless seated 
myself on the sofa in dangerous proximity to the sorceress. 

** Angelique,” said Dangeau, “thank the boti J)icu in 
your prayers to-night for sending us this stranger. Wc 
must make much of him, my sister. Though for that mat- 
ter ^tis a crime to bring a Christian man to such a place. 
Wolf’s Castle ! call it rather Cilioul Ikilacc !” 

Circe looked up, “Do you think so badly of our old 
mansion ? It is a fashion with my brother to abuse it — only 
a fashion.” 

Being thus appealed to, I of course was loud in praise of 
its beauties. There was one thing, however, 1 must 
tost against, and that was the awful avenue of yews. 

“ It in a horribly suicidal place,” said Dangeau ; “ I am 
alwa 3 ’^s expeeting to see a woodcutter dangling from one of 
the branches. It should have been cut doAvn years ago but 
for the Mere Angelii^ue here.” (Ho had got this name for 
her out ol the old Jansenist controversy.) 

“ O, monsieur,” said Cireo, turning to me, “ I love every 
one of those old yews, and should grieve were but a branch 
touched.” 

“As for that,” sajifl her brother, “ wc must have them 
thinned, and let in a little daylight. Am I not right ?” he 
added, turning to me. 

“Why — yes — ^that is,” I said hesitatingly,— for they 
were both looking to me for an answer, — “ that is, if made- 
moiselle — ” 

But mademoiselle’s lip was now curling scornfully. 

“You would have him sell them, perhaps, monsieur? 
They 'would bring mone 3 ^’! 

♦I No, sweet Angelique,” said Dangeau coolly, “ they are 
too old for that ; but Antoiiio and his woodmen shall cer- 
tainly visit thorn to-morrow.” 

Circe’s eyes flashed out.; but it seemed to me that I was 
the chief object of thoir wrath. “ You would not bo so 
cruel, so barbarous,” said she at length ; “ I declare it vjrould 
be a crimi^. And all because this stranger here (a quiver- 


ing finger pointed mo out to public scorn) would have you 
follow the cold-hearted principle of his nation! -Sir, you 
would have us turn our heart, soul, affections, every thing, 
into gold ! Ten thousand thanks I” 

Very much hurt at this unprovoked attack, I said, in a 
halting kind of fashion, that mademoiselle accused mo very 
unjustly ; that I had given no advice whatever on the sub- 
ject ; that M. Dangeau, I was sure, would bear me out in 
this. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Angelique,” said Dangeau, evi- 
dently vexed at the turn matters were taking, “ bo not so 
wilful. You shall have your trees, spoiled child — there !” 

But the Mere Angelique had swept indignantly from the 
room, the black mantilla streaming behind her. I looked 
after her in exceeding astonishment. 

“ She will come round in the morniug,’' said her brother. 
“ She has Spanish blood in her veins, and is a little wicked 
sometimes. N' importer she is a noble creature ; and so you 
will think when you know her better.” 

That night I had long before my eyes the figure of the 
wa 3 ’^ward Spaniard, as she swept so haughtily past me. “ A 
very scornful dame,” 1 thought, as I settled myself to sleep, 
“ but fair, passing fair ! If one only knew how to tame her, 
I should not mind pla 3 'ing Petruchio. Suppose I try.” 

After breakfast next morning, 1 was sent forth to view 
the lions in the neighbourhood, that being a kind of duty 
incumbent on all strangers ; the inhabitants taking great 
pride in their lions. These, of course, included a famous 
healing spring of the place ; tli^ fearful hollow where the 
man was killed last year; also the gap in the niountaiii- 
sidc with the curious and delightful echo. This duty per- 
formed, hut utterly wearied out, I was permitted to return 
home, just in time to get read}" for dinner. 

Mademoiselle was not well enough to assist at that 
meal ; and I cannot help fancying I should liavo found it 
more entertaining had she been present. There was one 
little incident during dinner that struck mo as rather curi- 
ous. Just when the wine and fruit %v?re being set on, some 
one came in and whisjiered Dangeau ; who thereupon rose 
up, and left the room hastily. I sat there, I suppose, for 
more tliau half an hour, and then thought I would go to the 
drawing-room, where I would find him, most likely; per- 
haps Mademoiselle Angelique. Passing through, I ran full 
again.st two coiispirator-likc men, with cloaks, who, in much 
confusion, stepped hastily aside into tlie shadow. What 
miglit be the business of those suspicions-looking gentry ? 

In the drawing-room I found the Merc Angelique alone, 
arrayed in the Spanish picturesque fashion, with perhaps a 
shade less colour in her cheeks. I had not forgotten the 
rather pointed manner in which 1 had been held up to scorn, 
the night before ; so I assumed a reserved and stately man- 
ner as 1 inquired after her health. She was well now, she 
answered coldly enough. I was sorry to hear she had been 
suflcring from headache. It was gone ; and now that I had 
sufficiently complied with the ceremonial of society, suppose 
wc talked of sometliing else. Had I scon her brother ? 

Here was a thrust for Petruchio ! I should have hoped, 
I said, with a wounded iiianner, that the fact of M. Dan- 
geau being my friend would interest me in the well-being 
of any of his family ; but it was quite Evident that made- 
moiselle was prejudiced against me. 

“ No,” said she ; “ I should scarcely be so unreasonable. 
Kccollcct that I have the misfortune of knowing you no 
longer tlian a single day.” 

“ Mademoiselle is very severe,” I said, 

“ Very, no doubt. For not discovering your perfections 
in that short time. It would be possible, would it not? 
And yet 1 know what were your thoughts when you entered 
the room. You thought you would encourage me — ^perhaps 
patronise me — with that grand air. Ah, you islanders can 
bo read like books I” 

I was decidedly making a very poor figure. When was 
the taming d. la Pctruchi6 to begin? But though smarting 
under this treatment, I determined to keep my good-humour; 
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and so answered, with a very forced laugh, Mademoiselle 
has wonderful penetration; but I hope to give her no more 
trouble, as I mean to remove myself without delay to my 
own wretched island.” 

^he large eyes hero settled on me for an instant ; they 
were filled with compunction. 

Forgive,” said she, putting out her hand. **I have 
been very malicious, and you so good-humoured. Let us 
bo friends.” 

This was really magnanimous ; so I struck my colours, 
and wisely foreboro all Petruchian ideas. It is surprising 
what excellent friends we became. Later on, a guitar was 
brought out, and little ballads of a fervid tendency wore 
chanted sweetly enough, and excited boundless enthusiasm 
among the audience. 

It was late that night before I found myself in my room. 
Some way I did not feel sleepy ; and the moon was shining 
so gloriously, that, instead of turning into bed, 1 threw 
the shutters wide open, and walked out upon the balcony, 
with a kind of veranda overhead. There I sat and cogi- 
tated and admired, and cogitated again, — not a little, I must 
confess, upon the Mere Angelique and her strange ways. 
Just to my right was the Yew-Tree Cave, as I had christened 
it, with a great black cloud hovering over the entrance. A 
very mysterious ill-looking region it seemed. *‘Ho was 
right,” I said, “in calling this Ghoul Palace; most certainly 
the ghouls live down there." What particularly struck me, 
being something of a painter, were the strange and fanciful 
shapes the shadows had fallen into. For instance, hard by 
the mouth of tho cave I made out the shape of a horse, with 
the high Spanish saddle and accoutrennmts all complete. 
I speculated long upon the horse, and tried hard to shape 
a rider for him out of tho neighbouring shadow. A? times, 
too, tho breeze would stir tho branches behind, and give 
the appearance of the shadow’s moving its hind-leg. How 
singular, how curious, is nature in her vagaries ! 

Singular indeed! if what followed was to bo accepted 
as one of her eccentricities ; for at that moment a loud 
neighing seemed to come from the shadow. I was startled. 
It was plain there was a genuine hond-fidc horse there. I 
was welcome to that fact. What to do next was now the 
question. It would be’ easy to rush blindly to tho yard, and 
pull frantically at tho alarm-bell. But a simpler and more 
judicious course would bo to go to Dangeau’s room, and 
bring him to view the mysterious quadruped. I was turn- 
ing away on this ciTand, when I thought 1 heard the sounds 
of footsteps on tho gravel below. Tho next instant I was 
looking cautiously over tho balcony, and was much con- 
founded at seeing a tall man in a cloak stealing across the 
lawn ; no doubt making for the shadowy steed. “ The plot is 
thickening,” I thought to myself, looking after him through 
tho trellis-work of the veranda; but there was more yet to 
come. For the caballero turned round suddenly, as if he 
had been called back, then hastily retraced his stops. (In- 
tense excitement in the veranda.) Just as ho reached the 
trees, I saw another figure glide out and join him ; a 
woman’s. Some Pessita or Nina, no doubt, belonging to 
tho house, meeting her swain by moonlight alone. No 
mystery, after all t Tenez^ mon ami^ the caballero is moving, 
and both have come a little forward out of tho shadow. 
The next moment Nina’s (or Pessita’s) face was turned up 
full to tho moon. • 

I was^ utterly confounded ; it was incredible I I would 
look again. It was no mistake. I knew those eyes and 
that white forehead too well. Hark 1 speaking, too ; “ To- 
morrow night !” Ti^re, she is taking leave of tho noble 
caballero. 0, false, fleeting, perjured M^ro Angelique ! 

Here was a discovery 1 This was the cold haughty 
creature that so brought me to book tho night before ; this 
was the proud Castilian dame who took so much to heart 
the impending fate of an old tree. Pessita, Nina, forsooth ! 
honest respectable girls that never indulged in such pranks ;. 
though when their mistress does so, why not the^y? A 
man in a cloak! It was as good as a play. I was so 


amused at the idea, that I flung my cigar into tho grate, 
and threw myself with desperate violence upon tho bed. I 
dreamt all night long of men with cloaks, who distressed mo 
exceedingly ; particularly a series of large men, who came 
one after the other, and sat on me for varying periods. I 
must confess that, on waking next morning, I felt very much 
mortified; for I fancied I had made a little way, especially 
after the reconciliation of tho night before. But th(3 man 
yith tho cloak had cured me of such delusions. 1 felt in 
a savage vein, and only wanted to feed fat my rage and 
vexation. Should I tax her with it openly ; bring on a grand 
scena, — ^furious brother, tableau ! — and leave tho house in a 
storm ? No ; I would fright her guilty soul with strange 
allusion and mysterious hints. I would keep her on the 
rack ; that was better. So I finished dressing in all haste, 
and went down to breakfast with a very grim countenance 
indeed. 

Dangcau was waiting for me, with tidings that tho Mere — ; 
mademoiselle, I mean — Angelique was too unwell to come 
down. , 

“ My deal* friend,” said he, taking up tho toorpot, “ when 
tho excellent Fere Mcthusaleli reached that fine old age of 
his, believe mo, he knew as little about tho ways of women 
as you or I do. It is an awful riddlo whereof no man hath 
the mot'^ 

So present vengeance was snatched from me. But I 
could wait; it would come later. There was to have been 
cliasso an sanglier to-day; but the rain streaming down 
in torrents, put that wholly out of tho question. So tho 
men with the queer horns round them went to their homes ; 
and Daiigeau and I, by the aid of pistol-shooting, lunching, 
lounging about, and such dreary devices, managed to prolong 
existence until dinner-time. 

I felt a little nervous when I found myself in presence 
of tho frail being so addicted to moonlight and men with 
cloaks. She was full of spirits, and welcomed mo with great 
good-humour, which civility I acknowledged with an exe- 
cutioner’s smile. Wo sat down to dinner ; and after a proper 
interval, when tho soup had been removed, I thought it time 
to fire tho train. 

“ A miserable day, truly,” I said ; “ and yet last night 
the moon was shining most poetically — towtmls ono o’clock, 
that is.” 

** Why,” said Bangeau, “ you won’t persuade us you 
were up at that hour.” 

“ Pardon mo, I was ; and what is more, sat in the bal- 
cony for hours enjoying tho romantic prospect. Shall I help 
mademoiselle ?" 

Madcmoisollo was in great disorder, and had turned very 
pale. But she had her pride to help her ; and when I next 
stole a glance, she was looking at mo with'^ scorn and de- 
fiaucc. It was impossible to break her spirit, yet 1 would 
try again. Certainly, I would try again. 

“By tho way, Dangeau, that reminds mo. Have you 
any person that goes round of nights, any watcher?" 

“ Not I," said ho. “ Why do you ask ?" 

“ Because," — ^here I looked steadily at her, — “ because it 
seemed to mo that people were going about last night. 1 
certainly board voices." 

She was paler now, but still sat unsubdued. I only felt 
more remorseless. 

“ You astonish mo !" said Pangoau, who now struck ino 
as being a little discomposed himself. 

“If I had had only common curiosity," I went on, “ I 
need only have looked over the balcoii}'' to have seen their 
faces. In fact,’’— lioro I looked steadily at Mademoiselle 
Angelique,— “ I tliought I recognised one of tho voices." 

She was conquered at last, and dropped her eyes upon 
tho table. Bangeau abruptly changed tho conversation, 
and the rest of the meal was as dreary as could well he 
imagined. To say the truth, this constant warfare must 
have been wearying to all parties ; in spite of all good in- 
tentions, I was only making myself disagreeable. Tho best 
thing, in short, was to depart on the first available excuse. 
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And yet I would havo found it pleasant— perhaps too 
})leasatit — the M^re Angclique had been only a little 
tractable. .Butf then, last niglit; and the tryst for to-night. 
No ; I had done with her for ever. 

A cloud fell upon us for the rest of that evening, and 
the conversation grew spasmodio and disjointed, like the 
dropping firo of musketry. The “ situation” was growing 
painful ; and I must confoss it was a relief when mademoi- 
selle got up to retire for the night. Dangeau wont out ^ 
fetch her candle, when she turned hastily to me, as if slie 
had waited for the opportunity. 

Don’t judge me harslily,” she said in a haughty man- 
ner, as though issuing a command. ” f not speak to- 
night, but to-morrow 1 sliall explain every thing.” 

I thought of all I had hcmrd below the balcony, and I 
suppose an incredulous smile was upon my li]:>8. 

“Well, you disbclicvo mo,” she said. “It is little mat- 
,tcr. To-morrow you shall liear me. Good night.” 

It was about twelve o’clock when 1 shut myself in for 
the night; and luy first thought was to throw open the win- 
dow, and take up ray post in tho veranda. I’liero was no 
moon out that night, Imt a heavy drizzling i*niu falling. “ Ho 
will not come to-night,” I said aloud, “ that man with the 
‘ cloak. But she will be waiting. Yes, he will coirnn The pi*c- 
cious meeting will be. How lucky it was I found her out ! I 
might have been taken iii by her tricks and minmideriea. 
And yet what 03*^08 ! what an appealing look she gave with 
them I I must have a heart of stone. I was cruel ; cer- 
tainly very cruel. Bat the man with the cloak!” 

Soon after this solik)quy, I think I nnust have fallen 
asleep in my chair ; for I I'ecollect finding myself of a sud- 
den, and the lamp burning very dimly indeed. On looking 
at my watch, I found it was close upon two. I pushed away 
my chair in disgust. 1 was always doing something absurd 
and extravagant. 

I started np ; for at that moment I hoard a shot close 
by, in tho direction of the dark avenue. Thou came another 
and another. What could it all mean? I was out on tho 
balcony in an instant, but could hear nothing more. Yes; 
1. could hear something now — a dull hollow sound, coming 
neai’er and nearer, as of horses tramping, — all, too, in the 
direction of Ghoul Avenup. Perhaps tlie ghouls wei-e abfoad 
to-night. It Avas drawing nearer. And suddenly from out 
tho black mysterious cloud at tho entrance came riding forth 
furiously a long train of horsemen, each leading a mule, and 
making straight for the hall-door. Two o’clock in the morn- 
ing — shots — and a band of wild fellows at tho door : was i 
dreaming? What would come next? Going out upon tho 
gallery, I hoard voic(^s and strange confusion below, and ran 
down Avith all haste to the hall. 

It Avas fill^ with people. All the servants and retaiuers 
of the house wore there, together with strange-looking men 
in picturesque jackets and Spanish hats, all talking at the 
same time, and dragging in huge bales just unstrapped from 
the mules. And there, in this wild scene of confusion, di- 
recting, inspiriting, and eucouraging, — the guiding spirit of 
the whole, — was to bo seen the M^re Angclique. 

I knew what it all meant now, what was the significance 
of the mules, the packages, and the dark-looking men. 

I gathered fVoln A’^oices near me that the gons-d'armes 
Avoiild be there in a moment, having only gone back for !•©- 
inforoements. They hod the worst of it in tho Yew-trco 
Avenue. But she, the Mdi*e Angdliquo, to be in such a 
place, mixed up Avith So desperate an enterprise ! 

I found myself beside her. She seemed filled with ex- 
citement. 

“ Ah !” said she, with a curious laugh, “ you have come 
do^ at a strange moment. Well, per^pi it is for the best. 
You shall see Avhat the brave oonti'abandistAS can do. I know 
Avhat you suspected last night ; but you were wrong.” 

She stopped. There was a sound of horses tramping 
outside; a sign the enemy was at hand. Dangeau camd 
running doWtt-steirs with a musket in his hand. He started 
on seeing foe. 


“ Forgive too,” said he, “ for having brought you into 
this. But it is too late now for excuses ; you had better go j 

to your room.” | 

“And Mademoiselle Angclique?” 1 

“ I can protect iny sister^” ho said coldly. “ GO lyhile 
there is time.” 

A.S he spoke there came a loud ktiookiug at the door, 
and v^oices were heard demanding admittance. The lie- 
.siegers were at hand. I looked round for the M^re Aii- 
gelique. 8he was standing on the stairs, with her black 
hair falling about her shoulders, looking like a heroine of old. 

“Now, dear friends,” said she, bringing them all round 
her with a wave of her snowy ann, “ now is the hour. 
Fight like brave men as 3-^00 are.” 

And with a shout they all floAv past her upstairs to take 
post at windows and loopholes, or any spot that commanded 
the enemy. She was following them slowly, when she 
suddenly turned, and saw me looking after lier with wonder 
and admiration. 

“ Wo are friends now,” she said, with a bright smile I 
often thought of afterwards, “ though very late.” 

1 caught the hand (hat was 'extended to me. “I have 
many things,” 1 said, “to beg forgiveness for; but let me 
prove my hoitoav by this day doing battle for you.” 

Once more the knocking was repeated, together with, 
“Aw noni du n>?', (niwrczr* 

“ Quick,” said I, “give me a sword I" 

“What,” she said, “ fight Avith them? impossible! You 
would he fatally compromised.” 

“No matter, 1 shall protect you.” 

“Look out,’.’ said Dangeau, “they will force tho door.” 

All in tiio Jmll rusiied in that direction ; and, catching 
tho cntliusiasm, 1 was hurrying after the rest, Avlicn suddenly 
I was seized froin heln'nd by strong arms, and was borne 
away in spite of all resistance. I just caught a glimpse of 
the Avliitc figure on tho stairs waving an adieu to me ; and 
that Avas tho last I ever saw of tho Merc Angelique. 

Then Avas I led aAvay viohuitly towards the hack of the 
house by long subterranean Avnys, as it seemed to mo, and 
at last a trap-door wa,s raised, aiul we found ourselves in a 
kind of cottage, which was hidden inji small Avood. 80 had 
tho Mere Angelique providently takcn*tliought for my safety. 

I'ho chateau was still in full view ; they Avere defending it 
right gallantly. 1 Avalked on, sorrowfully enough, to tlu! 
next village, some four iniics off, AA'hcro T Ibund horses, and 
lost no time in placing myself beyond tho reach of tho con- 
stitutional autlioritics of la belle France. 

* * 4t a * 

Passing that way long after, I found tho Chktoau des 
Loups abandoned, and falling to ruin ; and heard from the 
neighbours that Dangeau was dead, and his sister La M6rc 
Angelique a nun in a convent at Seville. V. F. 
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Vailmeria; a Mid«%tmrner*l)ay'g Dream ^ by Mrs. Pfeiffer, is 
a charming fairy-tale, set in the framework of a human 
story, of which it both points the moral and is tho chief 
ornament. Kate Mordaunt, the autobioglraphor, is tho only 
child of Avealtliy parents. Her girlhood falls in those days 
when a young lady’s first acquaintance with romance is 
through an introduction to Bir Gfiorleg Gmndieon or Ihrnela; 
and she attends her first ball Avith her liead dressed in the 
stylo euphoniously entitled “a crop,” and hot foot in high- 
heeled and blue satin shoes. At her ‘first ball, our heroine 
falls in love, and is fallen in love with at siglit by th^ 
very man for whom she hod been designed, — a rare good 
fortune. Of course they are married without any difficulty, 
atid retire to an Italian chateau, where they render them- 
selves up entirely to the sweats of their new existence, till, 
as a natural coitscquence, the appetite sickens, and might 
soon die, but for the appearance of a cousin Mary, who. 
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wedded the eeme day with Kate, after e long and trouWeae 
attachmettl. eomea to visit them with her hnehand. The 
angaish of the yodhg wife, Who eeoa the abeorhlng devotion 
of her eix-monthe* bndegroom bedn to fade, and her eelf- 
abasement as ehe I’eOogniees that her own wings no longer 
stistain her at^the same height of jiasslott, is brought to a 
crisis by the contrast of her cousin, in whom love but ot)eni 
a deeper sympathy with the outside world, and is doubly 
precious as the sweetener of many cares. The excitement 
of Kate’s overwrought feeling induces a trance of fever, in 
which she is admitted to the mysteries of Flower Laud ; 
where the fate of two spirits, who, allowing the one absorb- 
ing love to blind them to all natural duties, sliaro in coiisc- 
qiicnce a Common gi’aVe, gives her a lesson, — which, on her 
Kwakening, she in turn teaches her husband, — that, in order 
the better to love one another, they must learn to love all 
mankind. Alas, why is it only in storydwoks that the 
lessons of life are learnt so easily? In this tale of Mrs. 
Pfeiffer’s there are not a few pleasant touches, while the 
magic dream is graceful, piquant, and fairy-like. Wo confess 
to feel a stronger interest in the loves of Vulis and Ncria, 
his wotnanly little spirit-bride, thkii in those of their human 
prototypes. 

Parahlee frofn by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, bear on 

the title-page their own recommendation; the book being 
announced as entering on its third edition. It has aldo 
undergone a German translation ; no small honour, when 
we consider how much more we are given to borrow ft-om 
our Gel-man neighbours the fanciful allegories which adorn 
rather than disguise the solid meaning beneath, than to be 
ourselves the creditors. These Parables, wherein the insect 
and floral world play the principal draniatis ptrmnas, are 
gracefully written, and enclose many an admirable meaning. 
Worlds not Realised is by the same author, and contains 
within its little red cover more wisdom than many a folio 
volume. The flreside-talk of Loi-d I) — with his children 
may be sometimes rather above the heads of the little ones, 
— no bad thing, by the way, — and many taller folk even will 
Iiave no heed to stoop In listening. 

.In Curiosities of History ^ by dohii Timbs, wo recognise 
the faces of some once-famiiiar but forgotten flicts, and have 
the pleasure of an introduction to many new ones. The 
widely-diffused popularity of Mr. Timbs’ previous work, 
Things not OeneraUg Kno^on, will insure a welcome for this, 
hi.s latest. 

The JPrithjof Saga^ by Esalas Tegncr, translated into 
English, in the original metres, by G. W. Hcckothorn, of 
Basle. We opened with pleasure the volume thus some- 
wlKit pompously headed, but our anticipations were not a 
little clouded even by tlie preface. Therein the trans- 
lator, with the self-eulogistic humility char acteris tic, of pre- 
faces generally, informs us, that though, in order to repro- 
duce the smooth and polished verso of his author, he had 
frequently been obliged to have recourse to a somewhat free 
translation, ho yet was of opinion that the spirit should 
i\ot b© sacrifteed to words, and that an easy-flowing line, 
though not an exact counterpoi-t of iho words, or even, to a 
eerlatn extent, of the meaning of the original, was preferable 
to a forced and rugged Verse, which had nothing to recom- 
mend it but its being literal. A free translation truly ! For 
the sake of the good bishop, already well known at English 
flrosides through the translations of Longfellow, let us hope 
that the follovrlng quotations; culled at hasard from scores 
similar, are specimens of those lines in which Mr. Heeke- 
thorn hai preferred ** a AUiooth and flowing verse” to the 
ivords and meaning Of the original. The hero, Vfetttming to 
his native land after a short absence, finds his home in ashes 
and his love forcibly carried off, the onnouneemeht of which 
melancholy tldinge ii prefhoed by his aged fbster-fethet in 
the followingf teime ? 

« ^My son/ says Hijdin^ ' too soon hew- 
The story, at which thy heart. cheer*' ” 

The oonsequenoei of #Meh itory being a« Rilding hod fore- 


told, Frithjof determines to forsake his country^ oiid bids it 
farewell in the following pathetic lines : 

** 0, pole, thou centre 
And brow of earth, 

No more I enter 
My land of birth 1 
0, nui-se of lions, 

With pride I toll 
n One of thy scions 

Fm I Now, farewell 1” 

A touching instance of the satisfaction with which a good 
old inan reviews the deeds of his life when about to leave it, 
will be seen in the verse in which King Ring recals his 
cairccr with well-merited satisfaction in the following words ; 

** Often carousing. 

Friends entertaining, 

Peace I did cherish, of blessings so full ; 

Spirit arousing. 

Called to campaigning, 

Sonorous shield, I broke many a skull.” 

Wo should, in conclusion, say that the translator in his 
preface gives the following testimony, fi-om high authority, 
to the purity of his Engli.sh : ” It would indeed bo necessary 
to bo informed that you arc a foreigner, for your verses ap- 
pear to have all the freedom and raciness of the most native 
idiom.” 

Sir Frahcifi Palgrave’s History of Normandy and of 
JSngland, o^ which wo have now two volumes, has been re- 
published. Here wc find chivalry and piracy, old monai’chy 
and cver-uew barbarism, in fellowsliip or in collision, as tbo 
exso might be ; Charles the Bald and Rollo the Invincible ; 
civilisation retiring before the conquering squatter, the 
robber-colonist, who wrested from Charles tlic Simple the 
possession of Neustria, afterwards known as Normandy, and 
then claimed to liold it by I>ivino right. Here, m fact, we 
have the middle ages revived. We next see them in decay, 
a.s the Carlovingian line gradually expires ; while the Nor- 
man dukes grow in power and daring, until the establish- 
ment of Hugh Capet, and subsequently the landing in Eng- 
land of William the Conqueror. The history of Normandy 
is itself interesting, and full of extraordinary mutations* 
Lost to Franco for about throe centuries, it wn» for awhile 
recovered to that kingdom by Philip Augustus from our 
oWii King John in 12U4, In the*fiftoentii century, wo find 
It again an English province, and so remaining for thirty 
years, when Henry VI. was obliged to yield wliat Henry V. 
had subdued. Notwithstanding, by a fiction, the province 
was still claimed by our country, — a fiction repeated in 
mock-solemnity at all coronations of our monarchs down to 
that of George HI. The Norman ruler illustrated the final 
struggle between Christianity and Paganism. William Long- 
sword, the great Hollo’s son, was tljip victim of this great 
spiritual encounter. Christian himself, he married a pagan 
priueess, and otherwise betrayed much iHtjonsistency and 
incertitude of character. His personal interests and plea- 
sures appear to have been his only guides hi conduct — the 
only criteria for his conscience and his judgment. A career 
like this found its end in assassination. William’s son 
Richard reigned in his stoad. Ho lived to acquire glory 
by repulsing a Gorman invasion, and enforcing the King 
of France to guarantee his dominion. He was present in a 
prominent manner at the assembly of the Estates at BeuHs, 
when Hugh Capet was selected and pioclaiiued king, in 
which revolution Richard had taken gicat interest. 

Passing from this valuable contribution to oiir national 
history, we have next to record a similar worthy enterprise 
in the republication of Lonl Bacon’s works, which lutve been 
collected and edited by James Bpeddiug, M.A., Robert Leslie 
Ellis, M.A., and Douglas Denon Heat h, barrister-at-law. This 
promises, indeed, to bo the most complete and beautiful 
edition ever issued of the works of oUr great indut^tive philo- 
sopher. The arrangement observed is altogether novel, tmd 
will present his writings in three divisions. First, the WOrlto 
in philosoiihy and general history; secoadi prb^ibhal 
works on legal subjects; and third, oceissipnal Worksi eon- 
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Bisting of letters, speeches, charges, tracts, state-papers, and 
other miscellaneous productions. The philosophiccd portion 
will consist of three volumes, of which the first, including 
the Novum Organon and the De Augmjsntie Sdeniiartmj haft 
already appeared. 

A highly yaluahle biographical work also has just seen 
the light. We allude to Sir W. Napier's Life and Opinions of 
General Sir Charles James Napier ^ G.C.B. Tlj^s work is di- 
vided into epochs” and “periods,” an arrangement which 
has great chronological advantages. Tlie biographer, in de- 
picting the childhood of our hero, tells us that, “At ten years 
of age, having caught a fish when angling, he was surprised 
by the descent of a half-tamed eagle of great size and fierce- 
ness, which, floating down from a tree, settled upon his 
shoulders, covering him with its huge dark wings, and took 
the fish out of his hands. Far from being frightened, he 
pursued his sport, and on catching another fish, held it up, 
inviting the e'agle to try again, at the same time menacing 
the formidable bird with the spear-end of the rod.” Among 
much interesting matter, we meet with some fine details of 
the battle of Corunna, as witnessed by Sir Charles himself, 
and recorded at the time. They speak trumpet-tonguod of 
the pcrsoflal valour of Sir John Moore. Here, too, Napier 
himself was severely wounded, and made prisoner by the 
French. We find him afterwards associated with Lord 
Byron in the Greek war of independence ; then in England, 
with the perils of Chartism to encounter ; and tjjen in India, 
where for the present we leave him fully employed. 




[The Edltdrsef the National Maoazink cannot return unavailable 
Papeim, except in caflea where it may seem deHirable to comigunicate 
with the writers.] 


“ Weij^ or Fire and Rain-storms at discretion.” 

Such is the title under which a French writer in a pub- 
lic journal takes a novel view of the physical possibilities of 
this globe we inhabit. 

Regarding volcanoes as the natural escape-valves for 
“ the high-pressure gasometer” existing beneath the crust -of 
the earth, and constantly kept full by the decomposition of 
water in* the great retort of the under-cortex, he gravely 
proposes to bore artesian fire-wells, i. c. to tap the gas for fuel 
and illuminating purposes ; and thus dispense with volcanoes 
as safety-valves, and with coal, coke, w^ood, turf, and every 
other kind of fuel. 

“It is only necessary to pierce very deeply through the 
cuirass of the globe tq reach, not the fire, but the subterra- 
noau gas ; for the Chinese have reached it at the depth of 
1033 metros. We should be glad to see the water fail in the 
brick-wclls of Passy as the brine failed in the wells of Ou- 
ting-Kiao ; for it was in deepening the bore to regain it that 
they found the gas, which has proved so valuable for the pur- 
pose of evaporating the water found in the bed of the rock- 
salt, gathered from more than two thousand holes in the 
space of ten leagues by four.V 

The writer goes on to deprecate the indignation of the 
coal-ol^i^rs at the utter depreciation of their property ; but 
sets up in compensation the enormous advantages accruing 
to the city of Paris, by the present made to it of a gratuitous 
source of light and heat in perpetuity ; which, if the pub- 
lic press would only do itd duty, would .SMiocomplished by 
“ voluntary contributions of a million ,crwancs as capital 
outlay in this crusade against the empire of the gnomes and 
salamanders.” * 

Moreover, it is just possible that the municipality of Paris 
may sell this gas at the rate of one centidme the cubic mdtre; 
in which case there will be a revenue ofSOOf. per minute, 
or 158,420,00^. fier annum. 

This is nci idl. The gas-fuel being so cheap, whenever 
the city of shall feel the need of a rain-storm, the gas 


will be allowed to escape into the air for a few minutes, and 
then be set on fire, hf the means of an electricaPkite, when 
resting over the city. “ A beautiful rain, regulated to per- 
fection by the gas-meter, would refresh the city, sprinkle 
the marsh-gardens and the promenades, while permitting 
the despatch of water-bearing vehicles to make mud in the 
streets of Algiers.” 

And then the writer bursts into a gush of patriotic en- 
thusiasm on the noble national pride wherewith Paris city 
would present an artificial storm to stranger-princes coming 
to convince themselves that France had attained the power 
of giving rain and sunshine in physical as well as moral order. 

Nothing apparently impossible in this. Manchester, they 
say, is very rainy by virtue of its largo consumjWion of fuel ; 
and a rain-storm is a common result of an earthquake. It is 
very likely that, had Vesuvius or Etna boon located at 
Snowdon, various means of turning the heat to account would 
have been discovered^ just as the Icelanders utilised the 
Geysers of Hecla in their monasteries. But why this should 
be peculiar to Paris we are at a loss to understand ; and 
whether, if a rival boro were made at London, and thus 
turned off the Paris supply, it would bo a casus heUiy as * 
between old mill-owners and new water-companies ? Would 
it be turned to account in war-making ? Would the French 
generals, in case of a future war, take advantage of a pecu- 
liar state of the winds to utterly drown Ireland with added 
moisture ; or would the philosophers prevail, and turn the 
currents over the sands of the great African desert, to clothe 
them in verdure ? Will it be practicable to set to work in 
Greenland with a sufficient number of jots to thaw the North 
Pole, and open the North-West Passage? Or would it not 
bo better, instead of boring at Paris in the first instance, to 
lay on a main from Vesuvius and another from Etna direct 
to Toulon, for the supply of the arsenal, and then carry a 
branch to Paris? If the “crust” should bo thinner at 
London than at Paris, it is clear that it might draw off the 
Paris supply, and lower the pressure, unless the gasometer 
be continuous all over the globe. Wo shall wait with im- 
patience for the commencement of the Putts d'Enfer as the 
means of converting thePuits de Grenelle into a steam-boiler. 

The only difficulty seems to be the bore. Tliat accoiA- 
plished, the French philosopher may say of earthquakes, 
Nous avons change tout cda. 



LORD ERLISTOUN.— A LOVE-STORjr. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEAD OP THE FAMILY,” “ JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


VII. 

“ In a few months” had been LordErlistoun’s date of return, 
indefinite as most of his dates were. During November, 
December, January, February, March, I brought his letters 
to Pleasant Row, at the usral uncertain intervals, and with 
the usual variable post-marks ; then they paused. 

It was again spring. I think there is a time of life — ^be- 
fore wo leam to recognise and acquiesce in the mysterious 
law of mutation in ourselves as in the external world — 
when the return of spring is intensely painful. Walking 
with her by. the railings of budding suburban gardens, catch- 
ing at stfoet-corners bits of soft white and blue spring skies, 
I could trace in Jean's profile an expression that went to my 
heart. 

Not a word she said ; but often a knock at the door would 
make her start and tremble ; and I noticed that she never 
went out or came in without leaving the careful message, 
“ I shall be back at such and such an hour or the question, 
studiedly careless, “Has any body been?” 

No I There never was any body ; and she used to walk 
up-stairs slowly, wearily ; then, after a few minutes, come out 
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Lord Brliiitoun, It wm a shock almost like seeing a ghost 
rise from the dead* — or* better simile, like the quiet Elysian. 
dwelling dead being suddenly confronted by an apparition 
of flesh and blood,— when out of these rows I saw a young 
mail's tall head rise. 

The height, the carriage, the impetuous toss back of the 
hair— t could not be deceived, it was LorJ Krlistoun, 

Lord Krlistouu hero in England? goini^ to conoerts, sit. 
ting gaily among his own friends: Ins mol her and two other 
ladies were with him. And wliat of nowglasV 

1 „»at down doggedly, without a word or sign, placing 
myself so that wheii she turned to mo slu; must turn from 
him. 1 need not; iW she never stirred, only .said, with ft : 
soft comfortable sigh, 

“ 0, Mark, this lias been sneh a happy hivtliday !*’ 

That decided me. Oome what would, tins day, pcrliapB 
llio last, should bo hers— and mine. 

So I sat by her, careful and close*, and lieard in a sort 
of dream Mozart’s Mass for the Dead: the crash of the 
“Dies ires,” the tremoudai," the “Agnus Dei,” with 

its heavenly close, like tho shutting of the peai*oful gates of 
the grave upon all human pain ,—'* Dontt nohU rcquimi'' 

, Then the ovoiiiug was over. 

Very quietly, close ann4n*arm, Joan and I went out 
with the press. Just one minute, andl rlumld have had her 
safe out iu the street ; hut it was not to be. 

Tliere is .a spot at tho foot of the staircase, just ivhoic 
tho two streams of audience mix. Here, direct face to face, 
we met Lord Erlistoun. 

Smiling and talking, with that air ofabaorbed attention 
w^hich it was his habit to bestow on any woman, as if sbe 
were to him for the time being ibe only woman in the 
world, with his handsome head stooping over, and liis oaro- 
^ ful .ohivalric arm protecting tho lady in lus charge,— im- 
‘ doubtodly Lord Erlistoup. 

He might, have pasflc<i us hy unperoeived, but this lady’s 
cycli wore quicker. “Miss Duwgias, my dear Miss Dow- 
glas !” cried the happy voice of Lady Emily Gage. 

So, a pause and a greeting. It lasted only a moment ; 
for there was a call of “ T^ady Erlistoun’s carriage;” and they 
two W'crc pressed onwards in the crowd, Jean and I being 
left together. She hung heavily on my arm. 1 said, “ Shall 
Wo go home ?” 

“ Yes.” 

•Wo had scarcely got clear out into the Strand when 
some Olio touched me. 

“ Mr. Browne, where is she?” 

Jean leant •slightly forward; he sprang to her side and 
caught her hand. 

“1 must go home with you ; where i.s your carriage?” 
Ho bad forgotten, doubtless, our ebanged fortunes. “It will 
be pleasanter walking. You must allow me.” Taking firm 
possession of Jean’s passive arm, he hurried her on, as if 
hardly knowing what he said or did. 

“ My mother is gone home with them. We arc staying 
there ; wc have not been in England more than a day or 
two. This meeting is so strange,' 1 can hardly believe it. 
Jean, 0 Jean !” with a BUddou alarmed glance; for hitherto 
slie had not uttered one word. 

1 called a velucle ; Lord Erlistoun almost lifted her Into 
it. ' He sat opposite, liolding both her hands, and garJng at 
licr, till slowly the colour came back into her face. Hlic 
took her hands gently away, saying, in a tremulous voice, 

“ You are welcome home.” 

We reached Pleasant Bow. Tho narrow door and dark 
Btaircaa^, the little parlour with tea laid out, and the ket- 
tle sinjga^i»0n 4the Are, aoemod xowsiderably to surprise 
Ik>f d When my motlier c^me forward in her 

widow’s and altered look, he was more than surprised 

dear Mr.s. Browne, my dear Mrs. Brdwne;** ho kept 
saying, gi-eeting her with a friendly sympathy that Was 
even affaotionatc, and by its unexpectodhess Statllod tho 
dear old kdy into a few natural tears. ' 


” You And us sadly oUanpd indeed, Lord Erlistoun.” 

*• No, no, no,”^ho repeated several tithes, i^eplaolng her 
in her arm-chair,* and taking Ws seat by her with an air of 
earnest frioiidiiness, 

And Jean Dowglas? Bhe siood looking on, forMteu 
for the moment ; y^i her pale iUco was all radiant, when 
at last I^rd Erlistoun turned round in search of her she had 
gone. Several minutes, and various though brief explana- 
ttons passed, before we heard h^v hand on the, door. . 

Lord Erlistoun rose, took that hand atid kissed it openly. 
"Jean, 1 have been hearing from Mrs. Browne a great deal 
wdflcli you never told mo. In all those long good letters of 
yours, you aiever once told me.” 

Hid f-rcproach fully ho spoke; ami again, wlln a sort of 
Sender deference, kisMod her passive hahd. 

'^I'hen, licr maimer being equally passive though com- 
posed, Joan took her pluco, and began to pour out tea. 

Lord Krlistouu was certainly altered. Youngcr-looking 
if possible, as a man in hU settled prime Is often younger 
than lui unsettled hoy. His impetuosity was lessened, 
and there was abo\it him a new atmosjjhere of repose, which 
iu itself is strength. Ho talked as muoh as, or more than 
lie used to do, chiefly of his travels; mentioning inold|ntully, 
in reply to a question of mine, that they had travelled homo 
with the Bislioj) and Lady Emily, whom they met in Bwit- 
zcrlaud ; but hiB conversation wii« on ilu». whole general 
rather than personal, and intersporsod with Ats of gra vity 
and silence. 

Thus we all sat till very late ; Lord Erlistoun and Jc:m 
side hy side, like lovers, Y’ct I noticed not one loverdiko 
•udii«])cr, not one glance of discontent at the presence of my 
mother and me. Ho was evidently satisAed with things 
as they were ; content to have her sitting by him, himsidf 
unengrossed and uneiigi’ossing ; testifying none of those 
exquisite sweet sclfislmessos, that passiotmto personality of 
riglit, whlcli mark the line, often so flue as to be all but 
imperceptible, beLw(‘eii mere affection, however trusting 
and true, and love, absolute lordly love, that, giving all, re- 
quire.s .-rll, and will liavc it, or notliing. 

Did .lean sc(5 this; or seeing, Teed it? Did she under- 
stand as a 7rmii would, that to any true lover it would 
have been torment to liavc to sit looking at her sweet 
face, two other faces looking on; that after this long part- 
ing, to part from her again, though but for twelve hours, 
with that quiet good night, that easy lifting of her cool 
fingers to cool lips, would have been intolerable, impos- 
•siblc ? 

Where was all his passion gone to? JTis passion? 
Pshaw ! A petty flame, 

** That doth, in short, like paper sot on fire. 

Burn — and expire,” 

What h.ad he known, this boy “in love,” of tho real 
passion, strong as silent, capable of any endurance, daunted 
by no opposition ; like the fire in tho heart of a mountain, 
out of its very fervency growing pure ; patient under loss, 
yet couteiit with no medium between total loss and total 
gain ; exacting, perhaps, yot supplying all that it exacts, — 
the love that swallows up all other petty loves, and rises 
sole and complete, uiialieiiatcd and unalienable, the love 
that a man ought to have for liis wife ? 

Again, for tho hundredtli time, I was unjust to LordBr- 
listouu. Once more, as I paced the solitary street, till the 
moon set behind the terrace opposite, and Jean’s long-lin- 
gering candle went out in the attic-story of Pleasapt Row, I 
judged hastily, uncharitably, as we always must when mea- 
suring other people by . our own line and rule. I forgot — 
alas that wo less seldom forgot! — ^liow Priividence never 
makes any two trees to grow after one patterh, or any two 
leaves of tho same tree exactly alike. 

This was Friday, or rather Satitrday, for 1 did not reach 
home till dawn. On Sunday morning, I rose and talked 
ton miles out into tho country to a. little church t ktooW, 
not'appe^u'ing at Pleasant Row till evening, 

Jean was out. They had called for her in the carriage, — 
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Lady Erlbtoun and Lady EAlly Gage; the Utter was to 
return with her after dinner. , 

Docs Lady Emily know? I think she ought,*’ I gaid to 
my mother, after a long pause. 

“About Jean’s ongagcmoiit? Most likely. But I take 
no notice ; Jean is so very particular.” 

“ He was here yesterday?” 

“0 yes, and Lady ErliStoun likewise. They treat h<!;;r 
with groat respect, you sec. Poor Jean, how I shall miss 
her when she is married — ” 

“Hush ! I hear carriage-wheels.” 

They entered altogether, — Jean, Lady Emily, and Lord 
Erlistoun. ^The latter, of course, was invited by my mother 
to remain. 

Lady Emily looked surprised, but said nothing; except 
afterwards, with a pretty childish wilfulness, observing, 
that “if he stayed, he was not to interrupt the thousand 
and one things she had to say to her dear Miss Dowglas.” 

No; it was plain the happy innocent creature* did not 
know; Jean had^iot told her. I thought, was it right or 
wrong of Jean ? 

She gave them — Lord Erlistoun and Lady Emily — the , 
guests* places at cither corner of the old-fashioned sofa, and 
herself sat opposite, at the tea-table. The smile alwa 3 "s 
ready to answer Lady Emily’s, though exceedingly soft, was 
very grave, as if she were a great deal older than cither of 
lli(‘se. 

A strange evening. I often now look back and wonder 
at it ; nt the luysterious combinations of fate that ari.<^e, not 
only among evil hut good ])eople, placing them in positions 
where right seems hardly distinguishable from wrong ; where 
every stej) is thick with netted temptations, every word, 
even of kindness or affection, like the whipping of another 
with a rod of thorns. 

Lord Erlistoun comported himself blamelessly. If by 
Lad}^ Emily’s artless admission it came out that the^' had 
licen incessantly together, dreaming over art and poetiy 
in Italian cities, learning great lessons and forming noble 
plans of life under the shadow of th(? Alps, — it also came out 
that this l.)ond had hitherto never passed the limits of simple 
“friendship.” Likew'ise that its foundation had evidently 
been in a certain other friend, whom, without naming, he 
said she resembled, but whom she in her Inunilii}' never 
thought of identifying with that dear friend of her own, avIio 
us.cd to talk to her “just like Lord Erlistoun.” 

“ ‘ The noblest woman he ever knew,’ he .said you were,” 
whispered she with her arm round Jean’s Avaist. “1 might 
have guessed it could be none other than my own Jean 
Dowglas.” 

Jean kissed her. They W'cr.c standing at tho window, 
whore, far over chimneys and roof-tops, spread the bright 
soft sky. 

“ What a lovely evening ! Lord Erlistoun was saying 
on Friday morning, at Richmond, that he never remembered 
BO bcantiftil a spring.” 

No? Not that at Lythwalte Hall? He had forgotten 
it. Ho was gaxittg, with an uneasy air, at the two faces, 
strongly contrasted, and yet bearing a shadowy likeness 
each to each, tho womkii’s and tho girl’s. 

Steadily, with the manner of one not startled into any ver}*^ 
sudden conclusion, but to whom prevision has been already 
preparation, Joan looked down into those happy eyes. 

“ My child, at your age, and Lord Erlistoun’s, every thing 
is, and ought to be, beautiful spring.” 

Ho hoard, as she must have meant him to heai% Shortly 
afterwards, 1 notiood that he tckik occasion to sit by her side, 
and talk desultorily bnt pointedly to Miss Dowglas, and her 
alone. Jean — ^listened. 

People thinli that they can bo geherous hypocrites, and 
hide.lheir fbolihgs marvellous #ell; but they cannot. All 
vain tendemois, Conscieneo, pride of honour, feat of giving 
pain, cannot o^addlo up a truth. ThJough some interstice 
of glance or action it will appear, baked and cold, yet a 
tan^blC living truth. 


Thus, though he sat by Jj^er side, paid her every observ- 
ance, though in every tone of his voice was Unfeigned re- 
gard, oven tenderness, as if conscious of some involuntary 
wrong, still, to one who knew what love is and is not, it 
became cleai* as daylight thatXord Erlistouii’s present feel- 
ing for Jean Dowglas was no more that of two years since, 
than the wax simulacra ho was now eloquently describing 
to her, set in church-niches and dressed up with llowcrs, 
compared with the warm breathing womanhood, ndored yet 
beloved, of tho saint that once had been. 

His reverence, his esteem, i*emaiiiod ; but hid love liiul 
died. Of natural decay? or perhaps, at his age and with 
his toinperamcmt, of an equally natural ciiangti — substilu- 
tiori? If so, that fact had -been carefully and honourably 
concealed. He was neiilier coxcomb nor brute; he was a 
gentleman. His attentions all that evening, without being 
marked, remained sole and undivided, and the object of them 
was undoubtedly Jean DoAvglas- 

Once or twice I saw I^ady Emily glance at them both 
with a flitting troubled suspicion, then smile her happy 
smile. No ; it was not possible. 

This young man, in the full glory of his youth, toned 
down a, maturer wisdom, learnt — no matter how or from 
whom; his career just opening before him — a Career worthy 
ofatrue English nobleman; in his hands the triple power of 
rank, weal Hi, and education, and the will worthily to use 
all three. And Jean Dowglas, a woman pa-st her prime, — 
jmaihfal pleasures having censed to bo her pleasures, — ^liav- 
iiig been beaten to and fro in the world, till even in her 
brightest moods her very enjo^uninit.was grave, and you 
could trace at times a certain weariness of aspect, winch 
betokened that tlib haven she sought was loss happiiic.ss 
than rest. 

No ! Love might exist; or that lingering regard which 
assumed its name ; hut unify, tUivfc ononoss of sympathy in 
life and life’s aims, Avhieh alone makes marriage sacred or 
desirable, between these two was no longer jiossible. 

• Lady Eiiiify departed ; -Lord Erlistoun put lier in tlio 
carriage; then, instead of returning, asked me if I would 
walk with him for hallh*iri-hour. 

We strolled up the road together ; at first in silence, 
then, as Avitli a tacit right, he asked me various questions 
concerning our family and Jenn. Finally, in a manly seri- 
ous way, he thanked me for nfy fulfilment of my “charge,” 
and hoped I should ever remaiu his “ good cousin.” 

Returning, \vc found Jean sitting by the nowly-llt lamp, 
a book open before her ; she hud bpen reading to my mothei* 
the Evening Psalms. 81ic looked np as wo entered. 

"Did you think I was gone?” said Lord Erlistoun. 

“No; 0 no.” 

He sat down by her, and began to enter more fully into 
his plans about attempting the sole vocation wliich is readiJ|y 
open to young men in his positlon-r-politics. All his remarks 
were clear and good, .evidently the result of much thought 
I and a deep sense of responsibility for all the blessings of 
his lot. . 

“They are many,” Jean said gently. 

“Do 3 'ou think so?” He sighed.. “ Yos, you are right. 
Surely you did not imagine I thought otherwise ?” 

“1 should not be likely to imagine an}" tlihig unworthy 
of you.” 

“Thanks, thanks.” He then asked if she approved of 
his plan of life ? “I used to call you my conscience, you 
know. Arc you satisfied ?” 

“ I am satisfied.” 

Something in her manner struck him. He gave a (jl'llck 
glance at her ; but under the shadow of the long thin hand, 
the mouth which spoke looked not loss sweet than ordinary. 

Still Lord Erlistoun seemed not quite at ease. &o began 
to move about tho parlour^ taking up one or two thjnjj^iai 
ornamented tho chimncy-pleco—small relics saved dut ot 
the wi'cck, which Jean had bought In at the sale. . . 

“ 1 think I remember this vase. It used to stkhd da the 
side-table at — ” 
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** 0, do not V* At the sh^ pain of Jean’a voice, he 
tumbd-- took her hand. 

" Did you think that I had forgotten Lythwaite?" 

"No, no; you will not, you could not. If you wished 
ever so, you could not forget." 

• "I hope,” he began; but Jean had recollected herself 
now. 

" It hurts mo to talk of Lythwaite. We will not do so 
any more.” 

" As you pleasa**’ 

And I saw that either she had removed her hand, or it 
liad slipped from his. He did not attempt to take it again. 
They sat talking, side by side, as friend with friend, until 
the time that his carriage arrived. 

Lingering about, still restless, he began turning over 
the books on Jean's little bookshelf. 

“ Ah I did I give you this ? How fond I was of it once ! 
Here is my mark too and he ran through the lines to himself, 
warming over them aa he went. They were the very same 
he had repeated with such fervid passion the night before 
he left England^ With the same intonation, yet different, 
he repeated them now, up to the same close : 

I knew it was the vision veiled from me 
So many years; that it was—" 

Again, for the second time, Jean had supplied the word, 
in a low steady voice, as conveying the simple statement of 
a fact ; no more. Lord Erlistoun started violently, crimsoned 
up to his very brow, shut the hook, and pushed it away, 
saying hurriedly: 

" I must take to the blue-books now ; I have done with 
poetry. Good night, all ; good night, Jean.” 


rtinPEEPRETATION OP EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 

By NOEL HUMPHBEYS, 

ACTBOa OF " THB OBIOnV ABD PBOOBBSB OP THB ABT OF WBITIBO," 

** THB ZLLUMlirATBD BOOKS OP TBS MIOOLB A0B8,** BTO. 

Some have fancifully supposed that tlie first rude efforts in 
the art of writing were in the form of attempts to express 
the sounds of language in a manner analogous to that in 
which those of music are expressed, by a series of arbitrary 
signs. But it is now well understood, that the first steps in 
all systems of writing consisted, not in the representation 
of the names of ideas or things, but of a symbolism, or por- 
traiture, of the ideas or things themselves. 

Among the monumental records of tho art of writing in 
its early stage of progress, those of Egypt are perhaps the 
most interesting, as being, through the medium of the He- 
brew, the Phoenician, the Greek, and tho Roman systems, 
remote parent of our own. Tho term ** hieroglyphic,” 
in reference to the ancient writing of tho Egyptians, was , 
first applied by the Greeks, after their conquest of Egypt | 
under Alexander the Great. It means literally, a thing 
carved or sculptured by a priest, from Ateros, a priest, and 
glffphOf to out or carve. '' 

Thi? system of writing, invented by the priests of Egypt, 
or received by them from ^Ethiopia, was in use, id the 
highest state to which it ever attained, full seventeen cen- 
turies before the Ohristian era, as proved by existing monu- 
ments ; and there is every reason to believe that it was 
known, though perhaps in a ruder form, as early as four 
thousand years before that epoch, full ten centuries earlier 
thanr the earliest recorded existence of a somewhat analogous 
system in China. As it is now found, the full hieroglyphic 
oharpter Consists of three principal classes of signs: the 
purely iconographic, or portrait-eWaote^ which are sim- 
ply pictures of the objects expressed"; the symbolic, or 
those which have a dp^rative melbing| And the phonogra- 
phic, or sound-e^essing, signs, which were necessarily the 
Jast to be^^trodnoed, mou^ ; in Succeeding systems they 
^we supersSded all tlw others.^; 


The first, or portrait, signs are such as 


I ^ 


Altar. • Star. Entrance to TSmple. Moon. 

- The Greeks termed this class of characters MIMESIN, 
as being a method of expressing an idea or thing by simple 
imitation. 

Symbolical signs, were such as the palm-tree, where it 
was used to denote a year, because it was said to put forth 
one fresh branch each Season ; or an ostrich-feather, which 
was used to express justice, on account of the perfect equality 
of all tho filaments, which is its peculiar characteristic. In a 
similarly symbolical manner, the heavens were roprosentod 


V ^1 

The Heavens. Night, 

by a canopy f and night, by tho same canopy accompanied 
by stars. A kind of water-lily, gonoraWy considered tho 





Upper Egypt. Lower Egypt, 

lotus, represented upper Egypt; while tho papyrus, growing 
in the marshes nearer tho mouth of tho Nile, represented 
the lower country. 

Signs of this description, when of complicated outline, 
were sometimes abbreviated ; thus, two arms, one with a 
shield and the other with a lance, represented a combat, as 
expressing both attack and defence. Colours were expressed 
by similar means; a leak or onion represented white, or 
whiteness j and in conjunction with a crucible, silver. States 
of being, and qualities, were represented by following out the 
same system. Thus a calf in the act of running, combiticd 
with the sign of water, which consists in a representation of 
waves, mean together thirst j as a beo and honey-jar togt)- 



ther moan sweetness. Such characters wore generally ac- 
companied by what is termed a determinative sign in the 
form of a half-circle, as in that of sweetness, to denote that 
the figures are to be taken in their symbolic, and not their 
positive serisc. Even purely abstract ideas, such as the 
“soul” or "life,” are expressed with equal clearness by ac- 
knowledged signs of great ingenuity. For instance, tho 
heart, which was formerly considered to bo tho seat both of 
the soul and of tho principle of life, was in this feeling used 
to represent them. There are many other details connected 
with hieroglyphic characters of this description which space 
will not permit us to describe in this place. 

The third and latest class of characters in the hierogly- 
phic system is that consisting of signs representing sown^ 
instead of things. We may easily imagine that this important 
addition, which became the immediate parent of a purely al- 
phabetic system, arose out of the necessity of recording foreign 
names, which no native thing or image was able to express. 
Let us suppose a foreign name to be, for instance, Achiro, 
which would immediately suggest to the hieroglyphic scribe 
the use of the plant Achi for the representation of tho first 
half of the name ; and the sign of the sun, the name of which 
was Bo, or lie^ for the remainder. The figure of a man 
placed close to those characters would be used os, a deter- 
minative sign to show that those figures expressed the 
name of a man ; or a globe to denote that of a country. 
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Thus we have the first rude step towards the notation of 
nound. Thenceforward the image of the plant Achi would 
represent, under certain circumstances, the sound of its 
name instead of itself, while the figure of the sun would re- 
present the sound to. A still farther modification, beyond 
which the Egyptians never advanced, reduced such signs 
to the representation of their initial sound only : thus the 
image of the plant Achi became A, and the figure of the sun 
R. But even after thus fluttering over the achievement of 
a pure phonetic, or sound-expressing, alphabet, the Egyp- 
tians never realised it; and their phonetic characters re- 
mained to the last encumbered w^h all the pictorial and 
symbolical paraphernalia of the entire hieroglyphic system. 

As I have divided the hieroglyphic characters into three 
classes, so the method of their execution may likewise bo de- 
scribed in three divisions. First, the full monumental hiero- 
glyphics, in which each character is sculptured in all its 
completeness in the solid granite, and then richly coloured; 
or in less important positions, remaining without the last- 
named enrichment. Secondly, the linear hieroglyphic, as 
done in mere outline on papyrus, and also its further abbrevi- 
ation known as the “hieratic” — a style used in sacerdotal af- 
fairs. Thirdly, the demolic, or popular style, which is simply 
a still further abbreviation of the hieratic manner reduced to 
what may be called a running-hand. This ‘stylo, though it 
has the appearance of a series of arbitrary signs, resembling 
at a glance the writing of some of the modern nations of the 
East, still contains all the purely pictorial and symbolic ele- 
ments as completely as the full hieroglyphics ; though per- 
haps with a somewhat larger admixture of purely phonetic 
characters. 

Notwithstanding the existence of several ancient works 
on the nature of Egyptian hieroglyphics, their meaning was 
utterly lost after the forced adoption of the Greek alphabet 
by the Egyptians when under the dominion of Romo ; and 
notwithstanding the efforts of modern investigators, with 
the aid of the existing ancient works, or fragments of them, 
treating of the subject, no stops were made towards the 
interpi'etation of hieroglyphic writing till the invasion of i 
Egypt by Napoleon led to the English occupation of the 
country, and the subsequent transport of the Rosetta stone 
to Loudon. The bi-lingual inscription of that interesting 
nionument, — that is, an Egyptian one, written both in full 
hieroglyphic and demolic, with a Greek translation beneath, 
— eventually led Dr. Young to make the first steps towards 
the recovery of the long-lost art of reading the hieroglyphic 
records of Egypt. Champollion had the honour of developing 
those first hints into a secure system, which has formed 
the basis of all subsequent advances ; among which those 
achieved by our countryman, the indefatigable Samuel Bird, 
of the British Museum, are not the least remarkable. 

The actual interpretation of two historical names will 
he all that can bo attempted in our remaining space. When 
it was once ascertained that royal names were always en- 
closed within a shield, or cartouche, as it has been termed, 
and that in the later monuments they were always written 
in phonetic characters, they became the chief objects of at- 
tention ; and it was^thus that those of Berenice and Cleopatra 
were the first deciphered. 

The sign expressing the title ran (royal) is a shield, 
which was doubtless the original cause of the names of 
princes being written within such a form. It was also soon 
discovered that the names of females were accompanied by 
the sign of an egg as well as the half-circle denoting a pro- 

o o 

per name ; so that the shield, the half-circle, and the egg at 
once gave the information that the combination of signs to 
which they were attached expressed the name pf a queen 
or princess ; and it only remained to decipher the phonetic 
characters in which it was written. « 

The name “Berenice” is to be read ^us : the cartouche, 
with the egg and semicircle, denotes %e name “queen.” 
Within it, the upper character (1) is B, being found to re- ( 


present that sound in many other cases. The e is omitted^ 
as the vowels were in many Oriental systems subsequent 



Berenice. Cleopatra. 


to that of Egypt. The next character (2) is tho figure of a 
mouth, the name of which, in the Egyptian language, began 
with an r sound, and it thus became one of the permanent 
representatives of that intonation. Tho third character (3), 
oxnitting the second e like the first, represents water, tho 
name of which had the initial sound of N. Tho fourth cha- 
racter is formed by two feathers, one of which would repre- 
sent A, while in its double form, as in the present instance, 
the broader sound of the diphthong AI is expressed. The 
fifth character represents the sound of K, as tho name was 
written in Greek. We have thus the name, supplying the 
three omitted e's, BeR^NAIKe, as pronounced by the Greeks. 

In a simil ar manner, the name of “ Cleopatra” may be read 
in its Greek form, as “Kleopatra.” The upper character (1) 
is another means of representing tho sound of K ; that is to 
say, it represents another object, tho name of which began 
with the K sound. These duplicate characters are termed 
homophones, as invariably expressing identical sounds. 
There are sometimes as many as ten different characters 
used in the same inscription to express the same sound or 
svllable ; a method which was deemed a kind of luxury in tho 
rSchest class of writing, just as a modern printer would vary 
an important title-page with different kinds of typo. But to 
retui'n to tho name of Kleopatra. The first character is K. 
The second figure immediately below is that of a lion, the 
name of which being Laho^ the initial sound furnishes L. 

Tho e, as in Berenice, is omitted. Tho third sign repre- 
sents tho sound of 0, and the fourth P ; both being well- 
established characters in tho accepted list of Egyptian pho- 
netics. The fifth sign is the figure of an eagle, Aliom (tho 
homophone of tho feather), which furnishes the initial sound 
A. The sixth is a hand, in the Egyptian language, tof, the 
initial sound of which gives us tho T ; the mouth (7) gives 
us R, and tho repeated Cagle the final A. We have thus the 
complete word, which, with the cartouche or shield, and tho 
dotorminativc signs, the egg and half-circlc, give us the 
name and title “ Queen Kleopatra.” Egyptian inscriptions 
are to bo read from right to left, like the Hebrew and the 
early Greek ; and when written in*45olumns, the right-hand 
column is to bo read first, beginning at the top. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mt DBAS Youxa Ladies, — ^In a former letter I took the 
liberty of giving you a few practical hints for the preserve 
ation of your youthful attractions ; I would now proceed to 
another portion of my subject, and give you the benefit of, 
my experience as to the best means of making those attrac^. v 
tions available. First of all, I must tell you that I suppoMi; ^ 
as a matter of coutm, you desire to please ; nay, 1 amiqtdte 
sure you do— os who does not ^->espeoially amongi&s }rom>g ' 
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and handaoint). ' And yet how varied are the adopted ; 

aignally unauooefwful they are frequently proved 
to be I Then the question arises, Why is it so? Why, it 
seems tome a very easy riddle to solve. Just tliis ; because 
they are plans. Nothing in the world is so lovely ^ and (1 re- 
gret to say it) so rare, as simplicity. 

Simplicity in thought and deed; in word and in action, 
in dress and in bearing, — how gi*accful, hoAv lovely, Ijow 
fascinating it ^is! ‘Because it is real, and not artificial; 
the true thing, and not the sermmg thing; tlio true golden 
article, and not tlio trumpery gtnid. 

Suppose, instead of sermonising, wo take a glance at 
a few home-scenes. Of course wo Jiavc a convenient Ifttlc 
fairy, avIio, with a touch of her magic wand, can introduce 
us into the penetralia without once betraying our presence. 
We are not confiiy^d to any particnlar sphere or class, so 
wo may glance at several, thougli we generally prefer to 
limit oiir range w'ithin the compass of those known as tlio ! 
middle classes. AVoll now, our fairy, witli a whisk of her 
wand, has drawn up tlio curtain, and -we see a neat, 
plcasant-lqoking, little room opening into a pretty flower- 
garden, ill which are seated several young ladies ; their 
ages ranging from soventcen to threo-ann-twenty. qiiey 
are sisters, and one of them is very lovely ; her beauty is 
of that languid drooping kind whiedi one generally associates 
with Eastern beauties reclining in kiosks, ami amusing 
themselves wdtli plucking the leaves off a rose, admiring 
their charms as reflected in a mirror, toying with a fan, or 
imbibing ooflbe. 

Our lazy English beauty i.s turning over the leaves of a 
novel; 'we cannot call it reading. Her sisters, ecjually im- 
ooenpied, are by no means equally good-looking, are 

all dressed in perfect good taste ; for this is an art in which 
they arc truly aca'onijilishcd. There is no tight-laoing, no 
redundancy of ornament ; it is graceful and elegant; only 
"SVC as censors would greatly prefer a move simjflc and ine;^- 
pensivo foihdte at so early an hour in the da 3 \ It is not a 
style of dress adapted for active emplojmicnt ; but what 
do W'c say, active employment f Wh}', this vulgar idea evi- 
dently docs not occur to them. Ah, perhaps the^’’ are verv 
rich, and have many servants, q'hen, indeed, it may not 
be necessary. 

The fairy gently lifts the veil a little higher, ^yhat! 
only two household (Irudgi’S to do the washing and evor^' 
thing? Why it is almost one person’s Avork to attend to 
Miss Emily’s l>ell, and get up Jier lace-slcevos. And tlio 
poor motbev sighs, and laments the. fine education Avhich 
has made her daughters worse than useless to her. Shij 
knoAvs that they are ashamed of her, and her homely wa\'s 
and lioiiiel,v virtues. Ah, dear mother, if your daughters 
had received a truly education, it Avould haA'e taught 
thorn (Uffevent things. This is the mere vulgar tiii.scl of 
education; it has failed to refine the heart, the mind, or 
the manners; for these' manners wo as censors totally^ re- 
pudiate. And the fiillKjr, — the honest rugged father, Avho 
has toiled for this, — what does ho/ say? 

“ Hoav I wish my girls Avould come down at a regular 
hoiu' and breakla.st w'itli me ; there’s no getting them down 
until between ten and cloven ! How I Avish they Avould be 
. obliging and kind to mo ; they arc very polite to strangers ! 
And 0, hoAv I A^sh they would take a fancy and help their 
motlier in the house, or attend to the garden ! I’rn sure they’d 
1)0 the better for it, and so would the flow^ers.” It is all in 
vain, dear sir. We ar^ very sorry for you ; but you should 
have enforced all this when they were younger. 

But look, our busy fairy has changed the picture ; avo 
have ascended a step in the social scale. AVe see a very 
handsome and stately old lady, seated in a handsome and 
stately rtHim, amon^ a bevy of handsome and nmre or less 
^^^^ately da^tters ; m old benevolent-looking gentleman is 
a Scripture and conducting, the mormiti^ 

^ - VirMlaqfadtO at the further end of the room, ranged 

arb several servants of various ages and both 
; ^ lovely picture ? What oan be 

• 
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more charming than a beautiful family-group assembled to 
worship the Creator and Giver of Good? Every thing, too, 
is in such ord(‘.r : the simple attire of the pretty young ladies, 
the bright morning-sun streaming in over tho elegantly 
arranged breakfast-table, bringing in a perfume from the 
rose-eiuboAvered casements ; tho very spaniel on the rug, 
Avith his sleepy eyes and silky ears, makes the picture move 
perfect. AVhat does it lack ? EA^ery thing. There seems— 
I ma^'' bo wrong — but there seems to be no heurt-worship. 
Tho servants fool it; the ladies are turned from them; they 
hardly seem to be worshipping the same God ; their manner 
is vcpellant, Avhile their ^^ititudo and words arp humble. Bat 
perhaps avc judge too har 8 lll 3 ^ Let us see. It is evidently 
a well-regulated household; every thing is strictly 
ilfaut. These young ladies have received most elaborate 
educations, one and all : this is very charming ; tlicy are 
highly accomplished; and reading, dvaAviiig, music, &cj. fill 
up their morning-hours. After lunch they go out, and only 
after lunch. This is a rule, no irregularity. This is well, 

I as far as it goes. Now AAdiat is to be done? AVhy, tho 
I stately old lady, accompanied by one of her daughters, goes 
to see old Betty C — and Mary D — , and exchange thoir 
I tracts. Why, surely this is very right. Very riglit in- 
deed ; only old Betty C — and Mary D — evidently regard 
those visits as of necessity ; there is still that terrible man- 
ner which takes awa^'^ from the grace and loveliness of the 
.act ; and old Betty has scon tho supercilious sneer pa.s.sing 
over Miss CTcrtrude’s face as she was detailing her sufTor- 
ings from the rheumatism, and so poor old Betty Avas fain to 
stoj) short for very lack of sympathy. And just noAV a car- 
i riago full of ladies stops near tho door, and Miss Clertrude’s 
face is wreathed with bright smiles. Betty can hardly 
bclicvo that it is the same ; and gay Avords and ringing 
, laughter make quite a pleasant sight and sound. But tlxj 
I carriage goes on, and Mis.s Gertrude is more sullen than 
I over; and so they go forth on their rounds. Tlicy make 
! a haughty recognition to Mrs. F — , Avho, though pcrf.'cLl}'’ 
lady-likc mid Avell-hrcd, is still only the Avife of a merchant, 
and keeps neither livery -servants nor carriagin They slop, 
shako liuiuls, and have quite a long chat Avith the Misses 
1\I — , Avho arc their rival leaders of ton; and as soon as they 
are out of hearing ridicule their rosy faces and buoyant 
manners. 

AVcll, Ave have no desire oiirselvc.s to be ceiiKorious : avo 
wish this well-regulated and elegant household had more 
of truth than of seeming; and so wo follow our fairy to 
another scene. 

On a loAv couch, in an elegant drawing-room, is seatod 
an old old lady ; her face is palo and furrowed with ago ; 
but there is an unspeakable beauty in the calm radiance 
which seems to have found a resting-place in every feature. 
Some might say, “ How beautiful she must have been Avlicri 
ynuug !” Others, more wisely, Avould say, “ Hoav beautiful 
is liev age 1” It is early morning, —you knOAv avc love to sec 
our friends early, — and our dear old friend is sitting before 
an open casement busily plying her knitting-needles. Oc- 
casionally she looks up to watch the light toil of her gi’and- 
daughters, who, in siniplu morning costume, are tending 
their flowers. But look, one is hounding across the laAvn to 
shoAv dear grandmamma a beautiful fuchsia ; for she knows 
grandmamma takes an interest iji all their enjoy mepts, and 
especially loves floAvers. We will just linger one mon^ent 
to describe Annie ; for she is every thing avo would Avish 
young ladies to lie. She is, in fact, the very impersonation 
of elegant simplicity. No artificial graces, no affectation of 
superiority ; gentle, loving, earnest, and true, and so cheer- 
ful withal. Hoav thoughtful to minister to the comforts of 
her aged grandraother ; how affectionately cheerful to her 
parents ; hoAv kind to her brothers and sisteys ! Annie i8» 
in shorty the light and brightness of her elegant home; ay 
more, were Annie still higher placed in tke social scale, Or 
were she in a far humbler sphere, 1 feel sure she would still 
bo the centre, the lifte-spring, and the ornament thereof; for 
A^unie’s nature i»real, — she is actuated by noble holy mo- 
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tive». Ytni luay beliey® iw Annie, for she is true ; and her 
truth 18 derived ftroui a aouvee wherein! she herself can never 
bo deceived. 

Well, now it Is pwiist midday, and shd is dressed. How 
graceful is her siinpio costume ; it Beems like a typo of her 
own fair character! .8ho is always quietly occupied, and 
there is a cheerful usefulness in all she docs. Bee her ou a 
Sabbath afternoon, gently teaching a few poor little ones to 
read and say their childish hymns ; sec her visiting the 
poor, and hear li©w they bless herl Yet not for this she 
docs it ; 0 no, her religion is not for show ; unless, indeed, 
you say it is quietly shown in all the bright tenor of her 
• lovely life. She does not eschew society, neither docs she 
liiid her whole happiness and excitement therein. In a few 
short w^ords, Annie is what tliousaiids might be, what I 
trust many are — of a sweet and loving nature, trying to 
do good to all around her, free from guile ; — what noble 
Florence Nightingale could not fail to Jiavc been, even if 
the crisis of tlio Crimean war had never made known to the 
wondering world her many many loving single-minded 
virtues. M. H. D. 


A NOSEGAY FOlt DlNNEll. 

It is very diilicult to associate the idcui of usefulness with 
flowers; and to boil a bouquet would seem llie very height 
of absui’dity. In our practical way, we do, as a Jiation, 
pretty "well undorstipid how to combine the beautiful and 
the useful ; but we luivo not yet attained to the art of effect- 
ing a marriage bcjtweeu the terrace and the cabbago-gartlen, 
or of producing, in a way that shall gratify a refined taste, 
the simplest necessities of our life. Lady Violet lOoks lovely 
in her l.aco and feathers ; but wbat a close, stifling, rausl 3 »' 
bole were they manufactured in I^liow the poor flngers that 1 
produced them tremble with weakness, fatigue, and the | 
absence in them of a little healthy blood! Lady Violet doats 
on her garden; she has a thousand pretty pets, whose wel- 
fare the head-gardonor must keep njjpermost in Ids mind ; 
but slio takes no pride in potatoes, — does not know a cal)- 
bage except as a botanical, curiosity, and wo may bo sure 
she nemr would listen to a proposal for making salads of 
dahlias. Ibit it mu bo done, and thereby hangs an idea, 
namely, llio union of the flower and kitchen garden, which j 
heretofore have only glanced defiantly at each other over 
the fence or through the lattice that separates them; the 
flower-garden always standing on its pride, and frowning 
down the useful cabbages that are compelled to keep their 
plebeian countenances out of sight from th(3 drawing-room 
windows. 

3t is quite true that, however neat the kitchen-garden 
may bo kept, it is not highly attractive to eyes polite, and 
to a certain extent it must occupy the rear of the field, 
whoro tho baggage and provisions are wont to be ; but it 
would bo something new, and might interest many who 
take a pleasure in gardening, to select such things for cul- 
ture as would servo for ornament while growing, and for 
food when out. 

Now this may be easily done ; and whore an amqtour ha.s 
a limited plot, and is struggling with himself, or mayhap 
disputing with his wife whether it shall bo wholly kitchen- 
ground or wholly flowov^arden, — it being too small for both, 
— ^it will not be difficult for him to malco such a selection of 
plants as will secui*e him many pvotty ornaments, and every 
one of them acceptable vegetables for the table. 

In tho first place, we have many varieties of handsome 
gourds ; tho huge mammoth, the citroiwUe, the turban, the 
common vegetable marrow, and the common pumpkin. They 
are all noble ornaments, fit fhr the covering cd'a trellis, a bank, 
a wall, or to. grow on poles as ornaments to the borders. A 
row of edible gourds on short stakes ^as a fine appearance. 
People grow the rock^gourd for ornament only because it is 
useless, but disdain the edible varieties, which in many oases 
are more showy, simply because they suggest ideas of that 


much-abiiscd dish, pumpkin-pie. AVhoevcr wishes to com* 
menye such a scheme as we propose, nnay dash boldly into • 
the gourd tribe, and secure a show of magnificent foliage 
and bloom, and many a delicate dish besides. Tliey are 
half-hardy, and*lienco should bo sown in pot.s indoors in 
March, and transplanted to tho open gi’oupd in May. A. 
hotbed or Waltonian case will afford moafis for raising any 
moderate number, and they will bo found of great service in 
many way.s. Every body knows that a vegetable marrow is 
a fine thing with roast beef; but every body docs not know 
that all the edible gourds are as good, when boiled green, 
as the vegetable marrow. Tho common pumpkin affords a 
splendid dish when cooked in the same way; and tlio young 
green tops of every one of the edible varieties make the 
most delicious dish of greens that can be eaten, far sur- 
passing in delicacy the marrow itself, and when copkod arc 
of siicli a lovely green as to givo a grace to the most siunp- 
tuouB of tables. 

Then, again, what a noble thing is the comnion scarlet- 
rnnner bean ! Where, in tho whole list of trailing plants, is 
there one that surpasses it in beauty? It is theipoor man’s 
vino ; and were its pods poisonous, instead of being one of 
the finest vegetables in cultivation, it would bo tho rich 
man’s pet, and have pretty bowers made for it in conser- 
vatories and windows. Another pretty thing among the 
climbers is the love-apple, which is frequently grown as a 
border-ornament ; and as it rises in estimation as a curio- 
fiit}', it goes down in an equal ratio as an excellent esculent. 
All tho sorts arc good, but tho pear-shaped rod are the pret- 
tie.st and the best, liaised in heat at the end of March, 
and planted out in a warm aspect and a rich soil at tho 
end of May, it will ho found worthy of a well-kept flower- 
garden ; and as its fruits come in abundanco, they may be 
pickled green, or boiled as a table-vogotaldc ; or, when ripe, 
converted into that very first-class relish, tomato-sauce — a 
rare addition to a well-browned cutlet. 

Then there is another very noted and highly-prized 
trailer — the Tropseolum, or nasturtimn. These nre splendid 
things to cover a sloping bank or a trellis ; tliey flower 
abundantly, and produce one of the best of domo.stic pickles. 
Those who prize this old favourite should no longer be con- 
tent with the common orange-coloured kinds, which have 
loose flowers and straggling stcm.s. The lovely dai'k Trojta'O- 
lum atroaanguineum is as fine a thing as ever graced a 
trellis in a duke’s garden ; its habit is neat and robust, its 
blossoms beau ti fully formed and superbly coloured— -some 
of them of so deep a tinge as to be nearly black; and 
among its “ sports” occur many that are curiously marked. 
The seeds of this are just as good for pickling as those of 
the common kinds which we see in cottagers’ gardems, the 
cultivation just as simple, and the elTect charming. Its near 
relative, tho Tro^moluin tuheromm^ which is a favouiite 
window-flower, sold in thousands -at Covont Garden, and 
elsewhere, is still more strictly edible; a fact which will no 
doubt be new to many who have hitherto looked upon it 
mei'oly as a floral pet. Tho tuhera of this variety may al- 
most be said to serve as a substitute for the potato, except 
that it is more delicately flavoured than a potato, when 
boiled in a sirailai* way; and they are produced abun- 
dantly, when the plant is grown in a light soil, and treated 
in every way the same as dahlias. Half-a-hushcl of tubers 
of largo size and fine flavour have been raised from fivc-and- 
twenty bulbs; so that, as an esculent, tin's pretty thin^ 
would pay for its culture, for every single bulb will cut up 
into half-a-dozen eyes; and they ripen long before tho 
autumn ft’osts can do them harm. 

Now that wo have got amongst tho plants that are 
every where recognised as ornamental, let mo ask if you 
grow that old English favourite, Love-lies-bleeding. It is ^ 
pretty darling, easily cultivated, thrives every where, 
a first-rate vegetable for the table. The globe ama;rat^ is 
another of the family equally useful; so is the cockscomb, 
a high-olass florist’s flower ; and every one Of thes^ may be 
used in precisely tho same way as spinach ^ A new ama- 
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« ranth Iiab lately been introduced to this 
country, and at many of the large estab- 
liebmenta is regularly forced for my lord’s 
table. It is the white-stemmed amaranth, 

Amaranthus €^hU8t a native of In^a, and 
requires to be cultivated under glass with 
a moderate amottnt of heat. The ne- 
cessary conditions are, a rich light soil, 
an ample supply of water, a moist atmo- 
sphere, and an average heat of 90^ in the 
day-time, and from 70® to 76® at night. A 
common melon or cucumber bod and frame, 
made sufficiently high inside for the plants 
to attain eighteen inches in height, would 
be the most suitable place to grow them in. 

Much sunshine is not necessary ; and with 
the proper heat they may be grown at any 
season of the year. It comes to perfec- 
tion in five weeks froin the time of sow- 
ing, and is therefore one of the quickest- 
growing esgulents we have. It is used in 
two ways ; in one the plants are pulled 
up and cut off just above the roots, the 
leaves are plucked and dressed like spinach, 
and in that way its fiavour and wholesomo- 
ness are unquestionable ; another mode is 
to trim the stems and side-branches, cut ox a us 

them into suitable lengths, and boil and 
serve in the same way as asparagus, when they form an 
elegant and inviting dish — succulent, tender, and in every 
sense cut and come again.*’ If simply cut over, the plants 
will push again, and afford a second crop. 

Ladies are particularly fond of egg-plants ; thousands of 
them are sold every summer by the florists ; and very neat 
and curious things they look in the windows, with their 
waxen fruit, imitating the produce of the poultry-yard. 
Here is another first-class esculent, vfhich our lady-readers 
may first admire and then boil in salt-and-water, and tliey 
will acknowledge themselves indebted to us for a useful 
hint. But instead of buying one or two at sixpence each, 
why should not the lover of a garden grow a few dozen to 
adoni a sta^, a greeiihouse-shelf, or to scatter about the 
window-sills in summer, for both ornament and use ? As 
fast as the fruits arrive near maturity, they should be re- 
moved, ^d the plants will produce more, so that the beauty 
of the plants need not be sacrificed ; for it is the rule every 
where throughout the vegetable kingdom, that the heaviest 
crop is obtained by a successive removal of the fruit just 
before it ripens. To grow them is easy enough. Boise the 
seedlings in a gentle heat in March or April, and pot them 
off, when large enough, in such soil as would be used for 
ordinary greenhouse-plants, and thereafter treat them as 
yon would a fuchsia, — aplenty of light, moderate moisture, 
ind full exposure to the air, after the 1st of June. The 
variety !^own as Solanum Melongena acvlenPum is the 
best; it is prickly on the stem, the leaves, and the calyx, 

^ The Capsicum, is another of the same class of favourites, 
-—indeed, we usually meet with potted egg-plants and cap- 
sicums jtogsther ; but there is no reason why every lady 
who takes a prille in family-pickles should not have abun- 
dance of piolded Capsicums and chili-vinegar withotit hav- 
ing to pay a high price for the fruits; for they may be 
grown jtidft^ the same way as the egg-plants, and are 
every much admired for the curious and gay ap- 

pearance of their scarlet pods. All the sorts are good, and 
may be put out m^the garden, either in open borders or in 
pots, after the week in Juno ; but the annual capsicum 
is the most useful fiQfjnaking chiU-vinegar ; and the French 
^sort, known m the Tomattm cajpgicimt is the best to use 
green as a (^ad. 

in old limes stone crop was a favourite pot-herb ; but it is 
too bri^ in fiavour for the present generation. The tree- 
.primrose wi» another of the old esculents, aald is adaptable 
,, to tim modem palate, wbetber cropped above for a saladi C» 


the roots boiled as a vegetable. Another, 
and the very choicest qf s^ad-plants, is the 
Oxalia Deppei, a pluqjb ut present known 
only to those who choice greenhouse 
bulbs. It is an exceedingly pretty thing, 
well adapted for the opeA border, if planted 
out in a rich sandy loam in the ifliddle of 
April, and well watered during dry weather. 
Its foliage is of that delicate charact er com- 
mon to the oxalis tribe, aad its flowers are 
of a cheerful pink, the calyx marked with 
yellow stripes. It is to be found in every 
bulb-cataloguo as a bigh-class greenhouse 
or border bulb ; and those who like it for 
its beaiitjr will like it all the more when 
they have once tasted its gicen leaves in 
a salad, or its roots boiled and eaten with 
butter and eggs, or treated in the same 
way as asparagus. The leaves may also 
be used for putting into soup, like the 
common kinds of sorrel ; they may bo 
eaten with bread and butter, or boiled 
as we boil spinach, and in every case 
are delicate, refreshing, cooling, and anti- 
scorbutic. 

We began with remarks on dahlias 
>Kw*Ki. cabbages, and wo shall close with a 

hint to dahlia-growers, that the petals 
of the dahliapblossoms are among the very best additions 
to a salad. The flavour is delicious, the wholesoiucness 
not to be denied ; and as a last garnish at the top of a 
dish of crisp green vegetables, what can bo more beautiful 
than the petals of dahlias of two or three distinct colours, 
— ^red, white, and blue; enjoyment, elegance, and health 
combined I 

In the matter of cabbage, it is not every where known 
that many of the most charming bouquets that glitter at 
the opera, or that lend a grace to the breakfast-table and 
boudoir-windoW, owe their finish to the very humble Bras- 
sicse which Hodge gives to his pigs, and which pretty Lady 
Violet doats upon as a rare piece of vegetable colouring for 
winter use. Among the many varieties of cabbage, the 
common Scotch kale is given to strange freaks, and amongst 
its sports is a coloured variety known as variegated kale, 
brought to great perfection by the Messrs. Clarke, of 25 
Bishopsgate Street. From a patch of a . hundred seedlings 
of this variegated kind an artist might select at least five- 
and-twenty that would bo worth a study; some of them 
come of a snow-white, the loaves crimped and curled like 
triple parsley, and edged with emerald green; and the 
texture of these white ones is similar to parchment. Others 
produce heads of the deepest purple, veined with black and 
carmine-red, and others, again, are of an intensely bright 
rose; and these rose-coloured leaves are in great request 
during winter by those who make up bouquets. They are 
used to surround the flowers ; and with yellow and white 
blossoms within, the outside edging of closely-puckered rose- 
coloured cabbage-leaves has a very charming effect. Mr. 
Melville has effected great improvements in these coloured 
kales, and it is becoming fashionable to adorn the walks in 
wildernesses and shrubberies with selected specimens of 
them; their bright colours and elegant forms being very 
aoceptable in winter, when so few gay tints are^to be seen. 
They arr grown in the same way as other varieties of kale, 
and are as hardy and as useful for the kitchen. This is a 
subject that might be extended vastly, perhaps to the form- 
ation of 'a complete list of ornamental edibles of various 
heights, and habits, and colours, sufficient of themselves to 
furnish any moderate garden-scene ; but as our limits are 
already esmausted, we must beg the reader to accept the 
foregoing in the way of a suggestion rather than a perform- 
ance completed, and leave it to the cultivator to turn to 
what use he will the several favourites that have been men- 
tioned. . Sbxb&bv Hibbeud. 
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THE DIVINING PEEL. 
bt p. smallfielp. 

In our review of tho exhibition at the National Institution, 
we comnoended this excellent little picture. The rustic le- 
gend has it, that a fallen apple-paring will form, if fortune 
be favourable, the initial-letters of your sweetheart’s name. 
Upon this small hint Mr. Smallfield ha.s produced The 
Divining Peel.” 

Appkj-parings appear odd love-wer?iVm«, if wo may use 
a phrase of the spirit-rappers ; but upon consideration, we 
can vccal several examples of their use in this way ; we 
particularise one, — the Grecian legend of Acontius and Cy- 
(lippe. Acontius was a youthful hunter of Cea, desperately 
in love with the matchless virgin Cydippe. Vain had been 
his prayers and pleadings to obtain her grace, till Love, that 
master of all subtlety, instmeted hiili to write these words 
upon the rind of an apple : 

** By Artemis, I will marry Aeon !” 

Armed with tliis hand-grenade, if we may so call it, he took 
his station in the temple of that goddess, and awaited tho 
presence of Cydippe at a great festival. The reader should 
hero bo informed that a vow pronounced in this temple 
by the name of tho presiding deity was absolutely indis- 
soluble. Cydippe came, and tho deft Acontius cast into the 
bosom of her robe the inscribed apple ; thence taking it and 
reading the words, Cydippe became irrevocably bound to 
the ingenious lover whose subtlety made her delude herself. 

L. J.. 


OUR LETTICE. 

By ASHTON KBR. 

T SAID to Lettice, our sister Lettice, 

While drooped and twinkled her lashes brown, 

“ Your man’s a poor jnan, a cold and dour man, 

There’s many a bettor about our town.” 

Slie laughed .securely.: “He loves me purely ; 

A true heart's safer than smile or frown ; 

And nothing harms me when his lieart warms me, 

Let the world go up or the world go down.” 

“ He comes of strangers ; strangers are rangers. 

Aye trusting nothing that’s out of sight : 

New folk may blame yc, or e’en defame ye, 

A gown o’er.handled looks seldom white.” 

She raised serenely her eyelids queenly : 

“My innocence is my whitest gown; 

No ill tongue grieves me, while he believes me. 
Whether the world goes up or down.” 

“Your man’s a frail man, — was ne’er a hale man, 

And sickness knocketh at many a door ; 

And death comes making bold hearts cower breaking 
Our Lettice quivered, but once — no more. 

“ If Death should enter, smite to the centre 
Our small home-palace, all crumbling down, 

IIo will not blight us, nor disunite us : 

Life bears Love’s cross, death brings Love’s crown.” 


Here followed an intricate scrawl, which I was informed 
stood for Moustapha. The above was dated 1 Rue do la 
Gazelle. 

It seems that Moustapha, one of the chief Moors in 
Algiers, lost, at the French conquest, much of his properly, 
which had been gradually rcstoi*ed to him. Beiiig on this 
account anxious to keep on good terms with Uie Europeans, 
he had taken tho resolution of inviting a largo number of 
Algerine ladies to the marriage of his daughter,- and iii this 
invitation the English residing here for tho winter were for 
the most part included. The young lady was said U> be 
nineteen years of age, the bridegroom to be a wealthy pro- 
prietor ofBlidah, and the affair to be on a scale of the 
highest Moorish magnificenco. 

At nine o’clock wo started, ahd having ascended by tho 
road which winds outside the walls to the top of the town, . 
entered at the gate of the Casbah, and thence prepared to 
plunge into the tortuous labyrinth of narrow streets com- 
posing old Algiers. 

Several Arabs were lounging about the neighbourhood, 
one of whom led us to the Rue de la Gazelle, in front of a 
large house, whose barred windows, half-modified according 
to French fashion, wove brilliantly illuminated. Here wo 
entered, and having shown our notes of invitation to two 
soldiers, who were appointed to watch that none but those 
invited gained admission, we ascended a flight of steep 
narrow stairs to the court. At tho head of the court stood 
three Moorish gentlemen, one of whom was singularly 
handsome, and attired in a splendid manner. Round his • 
head was wound a white shawl ; he wore wliitfe stockings 
and white gloves, which gave a Parisian finish to his 
Oriental costume. He received the foreign ladies one after 
another with the politest of bows, and so ushered us into 
the court, in winch was passing an extraordinary scene. 

The top, usually open to the sky, was roofed over with 
flags, so that tho whole formed a ktrg§^, square hall, on tho 
floor of winch sat half-a-dozen women playing with might 
and main upon tambours, and chantirfg in wliat seemed to 
mo a very lugubrious manner. Tlje combined noise was 
deafening, and swelled by the murmuring voices of more 
women than 1 ever saw assembled together in my life be- 
fore. Every French lady in Algiers must have been there. 
They were crowded like bees about the cloisters of the 
court, both upper and lower> ami thronged tho small stair- 
case in tho corner to such a degree that it was nearly im- 
possible to pass. As they one and all wore tlio very stiffest 
of crinoline petticoats, of course the confusion was greatly 
inci eased thereby. Tlie rooms opening into the court were 
full of Moresques. In one on the ground-floor sat the bride, 
under a sort of tent, of which the curtains were down. I 
was told that her nearest female relatives wore with her. 
Round the walls of the rootn sat a number of-vei^agcd 
women, some of whom, oppressed by the heat and the noi&o, ^ 
had already gone to sleep, while others blinked lazily at the 
gazers with tho peculiar indifference of aspect wliich none 
but an Oriental can assume. , • 

In a room on the upper floor sat, or rathef squatted, a 
largo party of tho bridegroom’s femafo relatives, ^'hese 
ladies, attired in gorgeous coloured stufi'S* and .silks, laden 
with gold-lace, and having on their heads the most magnifi- 
cent diamond-tiaras of which feminine heart could conceive, 


AN ALGERIAN MARRIAGE. 
By BESSIE B. PABKES. 


Onb morpinj^ came a. servant from Algiers to the suburb 
where I was Tesiding, bearing the following printed missive 
(in French), vfty pw^ name aiid tjie dates being alone filled 
up in writing : 


'Vo prioi Madomoisolle • 


uneur 4© venir 


paworja soiree choz moi, 1© fipuze flviW 

flllo, Mademoisello la Prin- 


a la c^^bratipn 4u de ma miw, jtTfttat^gioiBQue la rrm- 

GOMc Nofiasa Moustapha Pacha, qul aura Ueu lo douze fdvrior, 
a 9 houres du soir. . ^ 

Reoevez, mademoiselle, mes sidutatloQf hien distingules." 


were eating from a round table about a fo(>t in height, ou 
which negresses were placiiig one dish after another of 
moat and vegetables. Specimens of Id liaute noblesse though 
they were, they were all eating with their fingers, coolly turn- 
ing over the separate pieces till they secured the morsels 
which pleased them best. Not one of them appeared to mo 
beautiful. The Moorisli female face is too coarse in its lines 
to please a European ; and though the men have much no- 
bility of aspect, this gives place in the women to a gentle 
ignorant expression, which hardly any natural gifts could 
elevate or spiritualise. 

On the opposite side of the house was tho nuptial 
chamber. The bed was richly decorated with gold cm- 
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broidery, and a large party of French and English ladies 
wore seated ct la Turque upon the floors. 

Where was the bridegroom all this while ? He was said 
to be making merry with the male relatives and friends in 
another house ; but about him we could obtain no very 
precise information. I’liis cstablislimcnt was entirely con- 
secrated to the ladies. 

Being asked if I had not seen the bride, and being 
assured that she was meant to be looked at, as the children 
say, I made my way towards her tent, where, the curtain 
being lifted by a French lady who was speaking to a Mo- 
resque, I saw seated in the shadow a i)ale immobile figure, 
which might have been made of wax, for any sign of life 
which it gave. Whether it was heat, or weariness, or a 
dislike to being married, or crossness at being looked at, it 
was impossible to say, so fathomless was the silence of 
expression. There was nothing particular about her dress, 
she not being as yet fully attired for the ceremony. 

The drumming, the chanting, the talking, and the rust- 
ling went on without intermission till half-past ten, when 
the heat became so great that we decided to leave ; but the 
most ample details of what followed were given to me by 
an English lady. After sitting patiently on the floor, count- 
ing cloven, twelve, one, two o’clock, as each hour succes- 
sively slipped by, — the heat constantly increasing, and no 
refreshment but a little coffee and sweetmeat,— at half-past 
two in the morning was heard a redoubled cry upon the 
lower story, and lo, the happy bridegroom, with a few male 
• friends, walked into the room. He was a young and very 
handsome Moor, and appeared somewhat neiwous, as he 
well might he, having never seen his fair lady. The laws 
of Mahomet forbid all courtship; and though the lady some- 
times peeps at her future out of a window, he never secs her 
till the hour of his marriage. All the negotiations are man - 1 
aged by the relatives, and by gossips, who are frequently 
bribed on both sides to gbre favourable reports. The male 
friends who formed his corHge having disappeared, the 
bridcgi'oom seated himself on the divan, and conversed 
politely with the French guests, turning his eyes nervously 
every moment towards tho door whence his future flite was 
to appear. Messages came to the effect that the bride was 
not dressed, and could not possibly bo ready yet, &c., on 
which the unfortunate man took up his polite conversation 
once more. At last, at half-past three, arose a deafening 
noise of drums and chanting; it was in honour of the bride, 
who was coining up-stairs, surrounded by womc:n who walked 
backwards before her, carrying candles. Almost can’ied by 
her companions, slio came forward like a statue, closely 
V(!ilcd, and Avas borne into the room Avhere the bridegroom, 
surrounded by tho guests, awaited her. Her two young 
brothers were present, but no other creature of the male 
kind. The ceremony, simple enough, consisted in pouring 
a little orange-flower water into the hand of each, whence 
the other drank, as from a cup. The civil ceremony, before 
tho Kadi, liad been previously performed Avith all the ncccs- 
sary formalities. I am told that tho bride coquetted, and 
would not alloAV liei; liusband to drink from her hand, and 
that lie gallantly possessed himself of the offending mem- 
ber, regarding heir witli an air of tenderness, which, under 
the circumstances, must have boon sufficiently absurd. Her 
veil being then raised, he, for the first time, saw the face of 
his Avife, which was spotted and spangled all over with gold- 
stars in honour of the occasion. 

And so ended the wedding of the Princess Nefissa 
Moiistapba Pacha. 

Five days after the husband appeared at the governor’s 
ball, and was overwhelmed with congratulations ; as for the 
lady* nobody will ever hear any thing more of her. The 
Moresque, once married, disappears absolutely. The veiled 
figures which steal forth to the baths or the cemetery are ab- 
solutely without individuality ; young or old, pretty or ngly, 
Hijgh or low class, it is all the same, the veil effaces every 
distinction, It is held to be in the highest degree indecor- 
ous for a man to ask after the health of his neighbour’s wife. 


Dr. Foley, who is attached to the civil hospital, and who, j 
in conjunction with a colleague, has- published a valuable i 
work on Algerine statistics up to 1848, observes, apropos of 
the extreme difficulty of procuring accurate returns of births, 
that the slightest detail of the domestic existence of the 
wife is hidden under a veil. At present, owing to the rigour 
of tho French law of inheritances, the birth of sons is gene- 
rally registered, that of daughters is constantly omitted; 
and the statistics of tho female Mussulman population re- 
main highly inaccurate. 

When the French entered Algiers in 1830, it Avas stipu- 
lated, among the terras of capitulation, that no private house 
should be entered. Accordingly tho invading army filed 
into tho barracks appointed for their reception, leaving the 
domestic privacy of the town wholly untouched. Unless 
this had boon acceded to, it Avould have been a war of exter- 
mination. 

The Moors rarely avail themselves of the religious per- 
mission to marry more than one wife ; but divorces are facile, 
and so numerous, that many Moresques now demand lo be 
married under the Frciieli civil laAv, which allows no di- 
vorce, and secures a fixed position to tho wife and her chil- 
dren. The position of a Moorish wife, divorced by the 
fantasy of her husband, and throAvn upon a society in Avhicli 
a woman lias next to^ no chances of gaining her bread, is 
truly pitiable. It is curious that the Jews in Algiers have 
likewise renounced their facility of divorce, and have taken 
to marrying under the French laAV. 

Very sloAvly, but surely, is Kuropean civilisation pro- 
gressing among this stationary people. The most obvious 
sign that strikes a traveller, in looking at tho ghostly-veiled 
figures, Avliich glide about like creatures of another world, 
is, that while at Blidah and Medeah the all-enshrouding 
veil barely leaves an aperture by wliich one eye can avail 
to pick its owner’s way over the rough roads of the interior, 
at Algiers, under tho favour of contact with the ideas of (ji 
more enlightened people, a narrow slit under the foreliead 
actually allows to tho female pedestrian the inestimable ad- 
vantage 6f both organs of vision. 


THE BOURSE. 


“ The Purse” is literally the name of the handsome edifice 
which serves as the Stock Exchange of Paris. A building 
of tho Corinthian order of architecture, as simple in its plan 
(a' parallelogram) as elegant in its proportions, and isolated 
in a square that bears its name, is tho national theatre where- 
in dramas of unrivalled interest, and farces of tragi-comic 
power, arc acted daily, Sundays and fete-days excepted. As 
soon as the clock strikes one, the curtain rises on a multi- 
tudinous dramatw jperaonm^ who are actors, audience, super- 
numeraries,* directors, claqueurs, critics, either all in one, 
or respectively by turns. The Bourse is perhaps, at this 
moment, the most vital element of Parisian life. It is here 
that the heart of tho Gallic capital throbs most energeti- 
cally; and the reason is plain. Expensive habits strike 
deeper root from day to day amongst the upper ranks of 
French town-society; incomes that sullied twenty years 
ago suffice no longer. The Luxury of tho Ago is as fair a 
topic now for poetical censors as it was two thousand years 
ago for tho classical authors, from whoso tirades grammar- 
schoolboys derive the inspiration of their weekly themes ; 
and that able censors arc not wanting, is proved by Mes- 
sieurs Ponsard and Alexandre Dumas, Fils. See, for in- 
stance, L'Honnev/r et V Argent and La Bowrae of the for- 
mer, and the Question d' Argent of the latter writer. 

The men of tho day, who float with the current, and think 
they must do as others do, are thus driven to search after 
tho means both of increasing their revenues and of receiving 
them punctually when the sun rises on quarter-day. The 
public funds, the shares of railways, or of Credits, Foncier 
and Mobilier, pay their interest when the clock strikes tho 
hour that it is duo, and never ask for delay nor for a lower- 
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ing of their rent, like backward farmers or mortgagees. Con- 
sequently the Bourse has put landed property out of fashion. 
Shares bought for five hundred francs each may suddenly 
run up to two thousand ; but no estate, purchased at a fair 
price per acre, is likely thus to quadruple its value by any 
galvanic influence of prosperous times. Therefore mortgages 
are a drug; and the notary and the estate-agent have to 
abdicate their rank in the moneyed world to the stock- 
broker as to a superior potentate. Wealth is the one thing 
honoured in modern Franco ; and every one rushes where 
wealth may bo made the fastest. It matters not that there 
* also fortunes may bo dissipated as speedily as at the gam- 
ing-table ; no heed is paid to the numerous unhappy wretches 
who grasp at great riches, only to fill their arms with desti- 
tution and ruin. The Bourse continues equally attractive 
to the prodigal spendthrift, to the respectable substantial 
family-man, to the ambitious aspirant, and to tha sordid 
raiser. The foregoing sentence is not a rhetorical flourish 
written for antithetical effect, but is really true. Mammon 
is the god before whom the Parisians of the present day 
fall down and worship. The Legislative Chambers may be 
shut, the churches interdicted, the theatres closed; no 
matter. If the Bourse be open, all the rest will count as 
nothing. 

The Bourse absorbs the thoughts of thousands and thou- 
sands of men and women born with reasoning faculties, to 
the exclusion of other subjects of interest. It supplies 
never-failing allusions in ovcry-day talk. A lady appears 
dressed with unusual splendour; of course the remark is 
made, that her husband must have succeeded in some lucky 
stroke at the Bourse. Young dandies are observed to be 
taciturn and grave ; their thoughts are supposed to he 
occupied by the sorrows, not of love, but of speculation, 
whoso course does not always run smooth. And the excuse 
is admitted as valid and good. Witticisms endless spring 
out of Boursean tendencies. Thus great bankers, like Mon- 
sieur MirSs, become proprietors of daily papers, in order to 
convert them into financial organs. Henco it has been 
suggested, that a good motto for the drop-scene of a drama 
inveighing against Bourse transactions would be, Cmtigat 
rlde,ndo^ not moreSf but Mires. 

“ What has become of Tourncsou ?” was asked by an 
inquiring friend. “ I have not seen him in the Bourse to- 
day. Has he bolted?” 

“ Ho will not be here. He has lost — ” 

“ Oil the Credit Mobilier ?” 

No ; — his mother.” 

“Ah I In that cqse I need not ho uneasy. Wo shall sec 
him to-morrow.” ♦ 

Not long since, at an evening-party, every body was 
talking about Bourse affairs. Tho lady of tho house on- 
treated them to change the subject, so the conversation 
modulated out of money into politics. An eloquent descrip- 
tion was being given of the terrible cannonade of June 
1848. In tho midst of it (tho description) an ex-captain of 
the National Guard sighed deeply, and sorrowfully said — 
All, if at that time I had but had the courage !” 

The revolutionary orator continued his narrative of tho 
battle of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. 

“ 0,” repeated the retired hero, ” if I had hut had the 
courage then 1” 

“ Well, teU US what you would have done, if you had 
had the courage. I suppose you would have charged tho 
mob at the head of your company.” 

“No,” replied the gallant officer; “that’s not what I 
mean. If I had but had tho courage, I should have bought 
up tho Cinq at fifty-two francs, and I should now be twice 
or thrioo a millionnaire.” 

What is most extraordinary in Paris is, that little and 
low people mix themselves up . with Bourse transactions 
quite as much as great and middle^pclass people. The 
hausse and the haisse^ the rise and the fall, are to them 
what the excitements of tho betting^-shops are to the low- 
est order of London gamblers. French stock -jobbing is 


of no rank. Tho waters of Pactolus are boldly fished by 
mighty adventurers, whoso nets are strong enough to catch 
a whale ; but tho banks of the golden stream are likewise 
haunted by wretched anglers, whose tackle is no better 
than a willow-rod and a bent pin. Almost every Parisian 
passage witnesses every night some vulgar sanhedrim of 
financial nightmen, of rag-pickers of stray shares, of brokers 
of all sorts of monetary marine stores. Very lately there 
livqd in Paris, in the Quartier Popincourt, a little man who 
was better known as Lo Petit Vieillard than by his real 
name. Ho was forty-six years of age ; but his grisly hair, 
his lean figure, his sordid dress, and his stooping shoulders, 
made him look much older than he really was. He occu- 
pied a small chamber in tho topmost story of a house in 
the Eue Mciiilmontant, and appeared to be in a condition 
nearly approaching to want. He was constantly complain- 
ing to his neighbours, and expressing his fear of dying by 
starvation ; for ho said he hrfd nothing to live on but a 
scanty income which a former friend of his family allowed 
him. Nevertheless, it was remarked that ho took great 
interest in the fluctuations of the funds, and of tho different 
shares quoted at the Bourse. Every evening he used to 
take his station close to a newsvender’s stall, imploring 
either a chance purchaser or the newsman himself to favour 
him with a sight of the financial bulletin. One evening, 
tho Petit Vieillard came homo at seven o’clock, in a state 
of such agitation that tho porter remarked it. 

“What is the matter with you to-night, monsieur?” he 
asked. 

“ 0,” replied tho other,* “ it is frightful ! Tho public 
distress is on the increase. To-day there is a fall of fifty 
centimes (fivepence English) ! What is to cotoe of me in 
my old age, I should like to know ?” 

He mounted tho staircase muttering and cursing. Next 
day ho did not make his appearance as usual ; and tho porter, 
alarmed, knocked at his door. No iinswer. The commissairo 
of police was sent for ; tho apartment was forced open ; tho 
little old man had committed suicide by suffocation with 
charcoal-fumes. Great was tho surprise of every one when 
on opening a drawer in an old commode, in expectation of 
finding the papers of the deceased, it turned out full of gold 
and silver coin. A minute search of the room was then 
made; and the result was the discovery of forty thousand 
francs, partly in specie, but principally in shares, vouchers, 
bills, and other negotiable p{j.pers. 

It is evident that moralists, satirists, and even states- 
men, may declaim in vain against a passion so ardent and 
wide-spread as that of Bourse speculation. They will bo 
listened to as congregations listen to popular preachers : the 
preacher is followed, and so are tho sins he denounces. To 
pretend to reform or correct frequenters of the Bourse, is an 
imitation of Xerxes’ whipping the sea. You may stir up a 
little froth and foam with tho tips of your rods ; but the im- 
mense, deep sea ebbs and flows as if nothing had happened. 
The Bourse is neither a corporate body, nor a national vice, 
nor a fashionable folly, whose abuses you can correct ; it is 
a grand integral part of tho social cosmos, like tlio atmo- 
sphere or the ocean which envelop our globe. It bears on its 
buoyant bosom the IVench world and its fortunes ; into it 
all the afiluent streams of riches discharge their contents, 
which are emptied therein, deposited at the bottom, or vola- 
tilised into vapour. If we only substitute gold for iron in 
the tale, tho Bourse is the loadstone-mountain ot tha Arahmifi 
Nights. Whether the frailest skiff or the mightiest mer- 
ohantman comes within the sphere of its attraction, every 
tiny nail or trifling napoleon, every heavy anchor or solid 
estate, flies away straight to the magic mass, leaving the un- 
happy Sinbad to float as best ho may on his raft of boards, 
or the wro^lpbof his fortune. 

It is nomorc than just and candid to allow that the 
Bor^se derives its attractive power quite as muoh from the 
spirit of the times as from the selfish propensities inherent 
in all mankind. We live, not in an imaginative, but in a 
business-like age. We have isthmuses to cut through, new- 
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hang about the offiskirtd of the Paixjuet, A certain ntirtiber 
of these are persons who manage to interfere in fitook-jobbing 
transactions without being regularly commissioned to do 
so. They are designated morrows, or "chestnuts,*’ — the 
word also meaning “ runaway slates :’* io%, is not clear ; 
the etymology is obscure. The agents marroni and the 
couHkrs marrom owe their position entirely to their own 
intelligence, to their activity, ahd to the confidence of their 
clients, and also to the want which the public experi- 
ences of agents for the negotiation of property which is 
despised by those great personages the agents de change. 

It will have been already perceived that the Bourse has 
expressions of its own, to which no French dictionary will 
give the clue. They arc technical terms, whose meaning 
cannot be given in a short definition, but demand each a 
brief treatise to explain them. To buy ft dScouvert, to buy 
ft prime ; to vary the same act by performing it au comp- 
tantf ft terme et forme, ft terme et ft prime} lever stt prime., 
ahnndonner Sa prime, and other phrases for which there is 
no English equivalent, would require more space for their 
cl( 3 ar interprotation than can be allowed for the whole of 
this article; and they demand almost as much Study for 
their thorough comprehension as is sufflcieht for passing a 
decent mathematical examination. 

It is a characteristic detail of otlqiiotto that the agents 
de change, within their Parqnot, remain uncovered. They 
are at home, as it were, and arc doing the honours of their 
mansion to the public. ^J'lie courtiers, scattered over the 
area Of the hall, are also uncovered ; they make a point of 
observing the same politeness ns the agents de change, 
and likewise, perhaps, of showing that they belong to the 
establishment. Another curious fact is, that till lately the 
Salic law was in force at the Bourse ; ladies were excluded 
during business-hours, not only from the floor of the build- 
ing, but even from the gallery of the first story, from Avliich 
tlicy were turned out by a fornusr President of the Tribunal 
of Commerce. It required a no less powerful influence than 
that of the lievolution of February to effect the readraiSsion 
of females to the gallery, which they boldl}'' stormed as 
soon as the opi)ortunity occurred, and have maintained firm 
possession of ever since. . E. S. JJixon. 


llatbital Hlagapne. 


[The Editors of the National Maua/ink cannot return unavalhablo 
rapers. except in cases where it may seem desirable to communicate 
Avith the writers.] 


Not long since the Times devoted an article to the fortunes 
of a certain ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, who has risen 
to power from comparative obscurity. His position, like the 
well-known shield in the fable, was painted by the writer 
with a white obverse and a black reverse. On one side of 
the mental scutcheon were depicted the honours of him who 
achieves greatness by intellectual prowess. On th6 other 
side, wc had the bar sinister, supposed by some to bo appro- 
priate to the mail whose titles have been seir.ed rather than 
inherited. On the one sidOAVe found a Stigma; on the other 
a eulogy. Here the inscription ran, " Heto of Romance!” 
there, " Political AdvOntuitr I” 

These two epithets ate quoted from the leading journal, 
which leaves its readers to jtldge as to the fitter appellation. 
The question is raised, moreover, not as to an individual 
(and we beg distinctly to state that we ate not so arguing 
it), but as to a class. It fs a question, not as to the moral 
bias which may either exalt or degrade mental endowments, 
but, as stated by the Times, the point at issue is simply the 
claim, of intellectual poiVer to respect. 

We suppose that what the nwea leadet assumes must 
be granted, .that the man who wins for himself a position 
to Which he was not born is still retarded by many as a 
mere "Adventurer or Intruder.” Now we think it high 


time that those who are the objects of such a belief should 
be more earnest than they have yet been for tlieir own dig- 
nity, and that those who are the holders of such a belief 
should bo left more Utterly than they have yet been to the 
helplessness of their own dotage. 

It is Surely almost a truism to say, -that no claim to social 
esteem can he so valid as that which resides in the person- 
ality of the claimant. The man who makes his way by 
force of character and mental power, holds his charter to 
respect under the very signature of Nature herself. She 
dubs him knight on the field of life because he has taken its 
strongholds by individual valour, and not Avitli birth or for- 
tune for allies. The influence he Aviclds is of the ii(»blesfc 
kind, because It rules the reason and the sympathy — " the 
immortal part” — of his fellows. Other kinds of influence 
are gained by accident ; this springs from law. Other 
foims.of honour may be conferred upon a man ; this has its 
source Avithin him. Other distinctions may cease at the 
will of the bestower ; this is inalienable. Other titles may 
be inherited and transmitted ; this admits not of succession. 
The man lives — there is a ncAV power in the world ; ho dies 
— ^tliero is a void. 'Monstrous, then, is the logic which would 
pervert the plainest instincts of right, and distort the very 
credentials of honour into a reproach. 

It has been ever true that the Mental Worker, — the 
poet, philosopher, theoretical politician, or man of science, — 
becomes ultimately the'ruler of his kind; but in past ages 
the proofs of this hict were not direct and obvious, and dis- 
belief in the fact itself Avns therefore excusable. It needed 
a keener insight tlian could fairly be demanded from aver- 
age observers to perceive how the reasonings of a Bacon, 
the conceptions of moral truth embodied or uttered by a 
Shakspebe, oaitho discoveries of a Neavton, — tlie very life 
of popular thought, emotion, and knowledge, — gradually pro- 
duced public opinion, — that opinion which dictates policies, 
collects or disbands armies, or regulates the social economy 
of empires. The connection in this respect between cause 
and effect, though real, Avas not self-evident; and men 
might bo pardoned if they forgot the bard, the sago, or the 
discoverer in the minister or the general. The actor was on 
the scene, the dramatic mind of the Avorld Avas behind it ; 
and it was neither Avonderful nor altogether censurable if 
the brilliant performer, whether in armour or ermine, bore 
aAvay general homage to the exclusion of creative genius. 
In our days, however, no such grounds for misapprehension 
exist. With us the Thinker is 'directly the Actor. Not 
only do individual Avriters address the entire people, but 
the press, in the sense of journalism, wields an influcrtco 
before undreamt of. Without disparagement to any other 
estate, it can scarcely he doubted that the dominant influ- 
ence now resides with the Fourth Estate. It is the prc.ss 
which at once ])roduces and reflects opinion ; the press which, 
as a lever, moves the force that moves Cabinets ; the press, 
embodying ibe national thought, that says, " Let there be 
war,” and floating arsenals throng the deep; the press 
that bears across an ocean the claim of desert or the cry of 
wrong, — that becomes a People’s Almonet to its famishing 
defenders, — that beStOws honours where a government has 
withheld them, or degrade.s them into toys if iinAvc>rthily 
conferred, — tliat supplies the test for social worth and tlie 
spur to social progress, — that, like the heart of popular 
thought, pours its vital flood into every vein of the system, 
and receives back for its own life the healthful force Avhich 
it has dispensed. 

Nor, looked at in its final results, is the power of journal- 
ism less beneficent than extensive. Its solo agencies are 
those of fact and comment. It can prosper only by the 
assent of mankind. If it represents various, and sometimes 
partial, phases of truth, there is all the surer guarantee that 
every particular fact bearing upon the point at issue Will be 
disclosed, and that no reasoning will prevail in the end 
except that which can enlist facts for its support. Yet this 
influence Of journalism, so vast and so healthy, is but the 
obvious sign of the power which inheres in that great 
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ANXIOUS 8USPEN8K. BY Y, K. MOKRIS. 
[Society of Brttleh Artists.] 


Contrasts aro good, but not such contrasts as these. Yet 
different from them, and more momentous, were other things 
that thrt)ughout the evening incessantly arose, making Jean 
start like one who, trying to walk steadily, is always tread- 
ing hero on a thorn and there a sharp stone, — those little 
things which involuntarily, unconsciously, are the betrayal 
of love’s decay. 

She took her work. Lord Erlistoun sitting by her idle. 
She asked him mechanically, where he had been all the 
week ; and he answered, in a sort of apology, giving a long 
list of engagements “ impossible to avoid.” 

“ I did not mean that ; I know you must be very much 
occupied. You were at the drawing-room on Thursday?” 

*‘Yes, it was necessary; returning from abroad, andi> 
expecting soon to go back, on the diplomatic business I told 
you of.’» 

Jean bent her head. “Lady Emily was there. I saw 
her dressed. She looked very beautiful, did she not?” 

“I ‘believe so.” 

Here my mother broke in with Li^y Emily’s message, 
and how, finding Lord Erlistoun here ^d Jean absent, she 
would not stay. “ She was rather cross — ^if so sweet a crea- 
ture could be cross. 1 fancy her gay life does not suit her ; 


she looks neither so well nor so happy as she did six 
months ago.” 

Lord Erlistoun’s was a tell-tale countenance at best ; it 
told cruel talcs now, and J can saw it. Hers expressed less 
of doubt or pain than infinite compassion; but when ho 
looked up, ho started as if he could not boar her eyes. 

“ What are you so busy about ? You are always busy.” 

“ I am correcting counter-point exercises of my pupils.” 

“Those pupils!” ho repeated with irritation. “Mr. 
Browne, cannot you, whose influence here seems at least 
equal to my own, represent how unnecessary, how ex- 
ceedingly unsuitable it is for Miss Powgias to continue 
taking pupils ?” 

“ She never had any until now, with the exception of 
Lady Emily Gage.” 

He was silent. 

Jean said gently, “ My pupils do me no harm, but good. 
To work is necessary to me. I have worked all my life ; I 
believe it always will be so.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

«I will tell you another day.” 

“Jean — ^Miss Dowglas— I trust that you—” 

“Hush, pray ; 1 said another day.’^ 
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Lord Erlistoun somewhat haughtily assented, t’ol* the 
rest of the evening he talked chiefly to my motfrtSr dtid wie j 
scarcely to Jean at all. But just before leavingi he 
her a little aside. 

“ I have never, in the short tittto since my htioii 

able to have speech with you alone. May 1 iiull trJ-fnor- 
row ; and in the mean time will you please me hj^ deticptlli^ 
this ?” 

He placed on the third finger of her .Ifejfi: hand a rhi^ 
blazing with diamonds. Before she could Speaki he wAS 
gone. 

During the short time I remained aljter him, Jean sat 
where he had hJt lier, the rihg Still flasllltig on her hand, 
which was ijoav beginning to lose its shapely ronndneSS, 
and grow thin and worn-lookiltg, like an old woman’s 
hand. 

Next day, a carriage and pair astonished Mincifig Lane ; 
and in the dim oflico, 'wddeh, At this time of the afternoon, I 
usually had all to myself, entered Lord Erlistoun. He was 
ovidentiy in much agitation. 

“ Pardon me, I will not detain you two mlntitcs ; hut 1 
wished, before waiting Upon yuur cousin, to flSk you if you 
j l;ad in any way counselled or influenced this letter?” 

My surprise was enough to testify my total ignorance. 

“ I thought BO ; I always knew yon for a man of honour. 
Yon would suggest nothing that could compromise mine. 
Head this, and judge between us.” 

The idea of a third party judging between two lorers ! 
I hesitated. 

”1 beg you to read it; you being in some BcUSe her 
guardian, I claim this as ni}^ right.” 

A brief letter : 

Mt dear Fiuend^ 

With this I 1 ‘oturn your ring. Somo day I may take from 
you some other I’omomhranco, ns from a friend to a friend j ’hut 
— no riijg. 

Wliat I have for somo time wished to Say^ I now think It 
better to write; namely, to ask you to remove from your mind 
any feeling of lacing engaged to mc. f he reasons Which made 
mo always resist any formal ehgagemcfit on ymtf part hrttd 
proved just and right. You WerO always free j you rethaih free. 

1 knew you better than you ktte# yottrSelh ahd 1 drt not Cttsfe 
upon you the shadow of i»lamo. 

[ believe tliat once yon loved me defttlt } that} in sotno de- 
gree, you will always love nio; but not wJtli the full and perfect 
love that you owe to your wife, or that alone I oottld consent to 
receive from my liasband. Tlioroforo I am determined tO re- 
main, as 1 shall bo always, 

Your sincere and uffoctionatc friend, 

Jean Dowglas,’" 

” Well, Mr, Browne ?” 

My heart beat horribly ; yet I could not but answer him. 

“ I am Burc my cousin means what is here written, and 
that in the end it will be better thus for both.” 

“ And by what riglit — But I forget, I requested your 
opinion. Now it is given, will yon further favour me by 
accompanying me to Pleasant Row?” 

The young man’s stale of mind was so obvious, that, as 
0 Jean’s nearest and only friend, 1 resolved to go. We scarcely 
exchanged a word till we were in her presence. 

Lord Erlistoun advanced haughtily. “ Miss Dowglas, I 
intrude in consequence of a letter received but at sight 
of her he broke down. “ J ean, what is your meaning ? Wh^it 
have I done to offend y^ou 

“ Nothing.” 

“ 'I’hen explain youfficlf. I must have an explanation.” 

At Ins violence, Jean turned as white as marble ; but 
once n^ore, with the feeling higher than any thing that 
wchnon call proper pride,” which had madA her from the 
very coinmchecinent of his passion dohAidet him and his 
good first, she controlled herself. 

“ Before I answer, answer mo one t^ord thilj^ ; 1 know 
yon would never either say or act a falsehood. Do you love 
me as you did three years ago ?” 

I, He did not reply ; ho dared hot. 


TkAilf ^Jjatever men’s code of honour may be, in the 
sight of it #ould be utter dishonour in you to marry 
me.” 

My mother left thd room ; I would have followed, but 
Lord Erlistoiih Catkd tUA hack. “ Stay. My honour, which 
this lady calls Izltd ftUfeStlmj, requires that at this painful 
crisis I shottld Imto Witfiesses.” 

He then addressed <Jea7i. “I am to understand that you 
dorisider lUy hatld tinvirortliy of your accc'ptancc ?” 

“ I did not say unworthy ; but you know,” steadily re- 
garding liitftf — “you know wdll there does not now exist 
bOtWOfen tofl and Ttie the only thing Which makes marriage 
fight or holy.” 

“ What Is that, if I may asfe yoti to name it ?” 

“ Z/ove. Dftderstaiid me, 1 never doubted your honour. 
I know you would marry me, ho to me most faithful, 
tender, and kind ; but that is not all ; I must have love. 
No liAlf-heart, charitably, generously given. My husband’s 
whole heart, or iioiie.” 

“Is it the old Oornplaint of my ‘faithless temperament’? ” 
said Lord Erlistoun bitterly. “ Because you were not my 
‘ first love,’ as the phraBC is ?” 

“ Ho, I fiin not so foolish. Most men’s last love is safer 
than their first, — yoUrs Will be ; but It bo the last. 1 
had best t(‘ll you the whole troth.” Jean spoke quickly 
and excitedly, as if out of long pent-up endui aiice. “ YY)U 
used to call me an angtd ; but I am a mere woman, — lavery 
fetulty Woman too. 1 know what jealousy is ; hard to })CHr 
in frlendshipj worse in love ; but in marriag(5 1 could jiol 
bear it. It WoUld Inatldcu me ; it would make me wicked, 
ThcTeforo, Ovoti for my own sake, 1 dare not marry you.” 

“ Dare not ?” 

“ Do not bo nn^y ; I blame you not ; but let us not 
shut our cyOS otl ilie truth. Love can change, and does. 
Better in A loVOt, Whore it is still remediable and excusable, 
than in a Inisbaud, Whom oven to forgive would bo in some 
measure to despise." 

“ You despise UiO ? 0, Jean !” 

At the anguish of his tone her composure melted away 
in a moment. 

“ No, no ! you could not help it ; it was 1 that ought to 
have known : 1 was u woman, you were only a boy ; it was 
natural — it was almost right you should ebangc.” {She 
knelt down by the table where he leant, his hands before 
his face. “ I did not mean to hurt yon so. Nugent, Nu- 
gent 1" 

You despise me,” he repeated, “ and you have reason, 
for 1 despise myself. No, Jean, I cannot tell you a false- 
hood ; I do not love you — in that way.” 

Perhaps the truth, hitlierto verbally unconfirmed, had 
not till then come upon her in its total irrevocableness, 
for Jean slightly shivered. Lord Erlistoun Went on pas- 
sionately : 

“ 1 know not how it came about ; I do not know mySelf 
at all ; but it is so. For months I have been a coward and 
a hypocrite ; every day has been a torment to me. To 
escape, T was going to make myself a hypocrite for life. 
Joan, don’t despise me— pity me,” 

“ I do.” 

“ Will you help mo?” 

“I will.” 

She separated, rind took fast hold of one of his clenched 
hands, — a lover’s hand no longer ; then looking round, with 
faint movement of eye and lip, she dismissed me from the 
roOnn 

Once the hell rang to send away Lord Efllstoun’s Car- 
riage ; and once afterwards Jean came to the door, and Called 
my mother. 

“ 1 v/aiit a piece of broad and a glass of wine.” 

, When we came in, Jean was standing by hin\ while ho 
ate and drank this laSt sacrament of parting. He needed it ; 
for he was ghastly pale, and his hands shook like a person 
iff ague. . What he had told lier ititist have coAt him indfch ; 
but evidently every thifig was told. 
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Jean spoke. Aunt, and cousin Mark, Lord Erlistoun 
wishes to hid you good-by. Ho“i8 going abtoad again im- 
modiately. AVhon he returns, I have told him ho will And 
us all his faithful /ncnds,” with unmistakable emphasis on 
the word. No further explanation. 

He staid a little longer, resting his head back on the 
sofa, -M^hilo Jean sat watching him. 0, what a look it was ! 
Scarcely of love, but of inexpressible tenderness, like a 
mother’s over a suffering child. Passion burns out; personal 
attachment dies out ; the desire of individual appropriation 
altogether vanishes atv-ay ; but I believe this tenderness 
over any thing once loved ^to be wholly indestructible. 
Shame upon any man or woman who would wish otherwise ! 
for to kill it, would bo to kill the belief in love itself, to 
doubt which is the very deatli of the soUl. 

Lord Erlistoun rose. Jean said she would walk with 
him a little way, and he sat down again without opposition. 
He Seemed totally guided by her. Only once, as if some 
irritating thought would not be controlled, I heard him 
whisp(?r, 

‘ “It is useless; I cannot consent. You must not tell 
her.” 

“Imnst; it is only right. Nothing is so fatal in love 
as concealment. I must ttJll her every thing.” 

“dean!” 

“ Yon are not afraid of me ? OF me, Nugent ?” 

At that, the only reproach she had ever made, he yielded 
utterly. “ Only write to me. ThiS suspense will be in- 
tolerable until you do.*” ‘ 

“ 1 will write — once.” 

“Not again ?” 

“ Not iigain.” 

He looked up ; just a little he sfiw — if a man ever could 
see into a woman’s heart, 

“ One word. Say you are not indiappy ?” 

Jean pamsed a moment, then replied : ” J believe it is not 
the will of God that any one of his creatures should luivo 
the power of making another permanently unhappy.” 

“ And you forgive me?” 

Jean stooped over him as ho sat, and kissed him on fho 
forehead ; the first kiss she ever gave him, and the last. 

They went out of the house together, walking slowly 
arm-in-arm along the quiet streets, where lamp.s w'cre being 
lit in snug parlours, children fetched in from play to bed, 
and hard-working Imsbands waited for, late coming home. 

There is hero a biiryiiig-grouiid, surrounded with houses 
now, hut then only shut in by a railing, through which one 
could catch both sight and scent of the floWers which grew 
luxuriantly over and about,, bordering the graves. At the 
corner of this railing, 1 saw Joan Dowglas and Lord Erlis- 
toun pause, stand a minute aS if with clasped hands, then 
their ways parted. Ho went on towards town ; she walked 
slowly back without turning. 

No ; on the pathway which with her here ended, we re- 
turn no more I 

One heart at least bled for thee, Jean, — my Jean. 

At safe distance, I followed her to IdcasaUt RoW ; but 
she passed the door. Thence, up streets and down streets, 
with & pace sometimes rapid, sometimes heavy and slow, 
along the familiar places that had been, as I once called 
them, her “ Holy Land,” keeping out of her sight, but never 
losing sight of her, I followed my cousin, Jean Dowglas. 

At last she went back to the cornet of the cemetery, tho 
spot where Lord Erlistoun had left her. There for Inany 
minutes she stood, leaiiitig on the railing, looking across 
over the graves. 

I let her stand. Better that she should bury her dead 
out of her sight. Who is there among us that has not at 
bmo time done likewise? Who is there that itl all this 
busy world docs not own Some graves ? 

At length I crossed over, arid t<mehed bSt 6ii the afin. 

“Jean.” 

0, Mark; take me home, take ms houie i” 

1 took her home. 


A PATTERN OF PARTNERSHIP. 

A NEW edition has been lately published of a dcligbiful and 
at the same tiraO a wonderful work. There are books, — and 
this is oiie,-w-wlnch puzzle tlio reader to guess bow they 
came into the world; tiiey arc so full of novel matter, 
gleaned from no one knows where, in such an accumulatctl 
mass, that they cannot have been WritLeu on ordinary paper 
with ordinary pen and ink. Human lingers would be iu- 
coinpotent to execute the task of so committing them to 
writing, not to mention composition, arrangement, and cor- 
rection. Tho volumc.s nmSt have growji from a stem like 
gourds, or have arrived unexpectedly by night by Ibc Parcels 
Delivery Company, as valentines and babies do; or their 
authors must have folilul tliem lying in a bundle by the 
road.side at dusk, or in an old family- chest in a dark cob- 
webby closet. We can conceive the jirintiny of the mosft 
ponder(m.s treatises, because printing is the work of a multi- 
tude of hands; but we have a diHiculty in imagining their 
being transcribed by the sole agency of four fingers and a 
thumb. Hence probably avisos the popular notion, that 
successful authorship is an easy acliicvciiicnt ; that all that 
is wanted is the talent, tho gift, the genius ; that with that 
a young man, not trouhling himself with study or mental 
labour, has only to sit down before bis open writing-caso 
to dash o(f a thing which .shall establish his fame, while 
picking hi.s teeth and humming the last new ballad in tho , 
interval between breakfast and lnnclu:dii time. “It is like 
finding so mUch money in the street,” observed a lady, in 
allusion to gentlemen who butter their bread ])y periodical 
essay-writing. Hut tho late reissue, in a much cheaper 
form, of our good old friend Kirby and Spence’s IntroduHion 
to Entomology tends to dispel the pleasing delusion, that 
great literary pcrfonnanccs can be completed witliout dili- 
gent care and indinstry. 1 use the epithet “diligent” in its 
original sense of “ loving;” a man mu,st love liis work to do 
it well. 

This seventh edition coixtains an Appei;dix relative to 
the origin and progreess of tho .work, which was the labour 
of the leisufe-liouis of six years. It is well worth the con- 
sideration of aspirants in letters. The authors, in following 
the plan which they had chalked out for themselves, liad to 
wade through piles of volumes, oi’tcn to glean .scarcely more 
than a single fact; they had to undertake numerous ana- 
tomical and technological invc.stigatu)ns ; they had to keep 
np a long corre.si)oiulence, almost as bulky as the entire 
work ; and their profit, if by great chance there should be 
any, could not be expected to repay even the cost of tho 
books required for reference during tlioir undertaking. A 
rather up-hill prospect that ! 

As the joint writers resided at a distance, — Mr. Kirby at 
Barham in Suffolk, and Mr. Spence at Drypool, near Hull, — 
they could only continue their progress by the interchange 
of letters, which have fortunately been preserved; Those 
from S])eiice to Kirby amount to betwemr four and five 
hundred ; those from Kirby to Spence are nearly as many. 
About half of tho tw'o series of letters refer almost wliolly 
and entirely to entomology and “our book;” hut a great 
part of the remainder, exchanged during Spcnco’.s eight 
ycar.s* travels and residence on the Contimmt, and after liis 
return to England, arc more occupied with accounts of tours 
and of domestic matters. The entomological letters, in those 
days of dear postage, were mostly written on sheets of largo 
folio paper, so closely, that each would equal a printed sheet 
of sixteen pages of ordinary type. 5Kie.se 't hoy called their 
“first-rates,” or sometimes “seventy -fours,” the few on ordi- 
nary pap'er being “frigates ;” but tlicro i.s one from Mr, Kirby, 
which he calls the “Royal Harry,” written on a sheet nearly 
the size of the Times .supplement, and closely filled on three 
pages, which ho begins and concludes thus: “My dear 
Friend, —This doubtless will be tho greatest rarity in tiie 
epistolary way that you ever received. I hope it will long 
he kept among your Kei/iqXta, and he shown, not as ahkek, 
but Us a blatsk-and-whito swaii, whicR, Since the discovery 
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of the former in N. S. W., must be held to be the true mra \ 

o>via And now, having manned this Boydl Harry 

with as large a complement of men as I could muster, I 
shall launch her. I question whether one of equal tonnage 
before crossed the Humber.” With the love of order which 
Mr. Kirby’s study of natural history had so deeply implanted 
in him, all Spence’s letters were folded across the sheet, so 
as to be of the same breadth, of about two inches, and have 
an index on the back of each referring to the various sub- 
jects (often from fifteen to twenty) of the letter, which he 
marked in it by large figures in brackets, so as readily to 
catch the eye ; and they were then docketed with red tape 
into a packet for each year. 

The mere letter-writing connected with their work was 
enough to employ a couple of private secretaries; and that, 
bo it remembered, with great uncertainty of success, as far 
/IS a favourable reception by the public was concerned, and 
with a great prospect of pecuniary loss. The friendship 
between the collaborators was commenced by, and founded 
on, their mutual power of painstaking in behalf of each 
other. With each, diligence was the test of worth. Mr. 
Spence made the first step towards acquaintance by send- 
ing, through the hands of a common friend, a box of insects, 
rare and now, with a long clear business-letter respecting 
them, to Kirby. Kirby replied in the same style, with com- 
mentaries on every head (amounting to eighteen) of this 
introductory opiatic, besides explanatory sentences and 
friendly exprossiona. And so the correspondents went on, 
fearless of hard work. One of Spence’s letters, accompany- 
ing two hundred and fourteen insects, with remarks on 
them, and filling sixteen ordinary folio pages, received an 
answer occupying almost as many. These letters, being 
purely scientific, have no interest for the general reader, 
and not much for the entomologist now, seeing that the 
points so earnestly discussed, as to identity of species and 
so on, have been mostly long since settled. Still, the 
reader will bear in mind the trouble it must have cost at 
the time to decide uncertain questions and ascertain the 
tendency of dubious facts. The persons who now walk at 
their ease in the commodious streets of an American city, 
ought not to forget the obligations they are under to the 
energetic heroes who felled the forest and made firm the 
swamp. But similar efforts must be made for advancing 
science as well as for extending the material comforts of 
civilised life. All honour, therefore, to the pioneers of ; 
knowledge, to the backwoodsmen of intelligence, to the 
colonists on wastes of ignorance, to the mariners who steer 
boldly across oceans of doubt. 

Long letters led to long visits. Spence soon spent ten 
delightful days at Barham, five or six of which were devoted 
to a minute examination together of Kirby’s Coleoptcra, 
species by species. Then there were entomological excur- 
sions to find new insects, which yielded various results, like 
other hunts, till the time came to separate. But both were 
ever on tho watch for insect prey. One curious insect, 
O'joytelvs trwornis, was at last captured one morning uj^ion 
Mrs. Kirby’s chemisette, “ as the ladies denominate their j 
neck-handkerchief,” as she was walking before breakfast in * 
Dr. Sutton’s garden, in the Lower Close, Norwich. In vain 
Kirby laid traps of white linen for it afterwards ; he could 
not meet with a second, although he placed the same attrac- 
tion (Mrs. Kirby) in the same place. 

At last an idea, which both had entertained simultane- 
ously, found utterance on the part of Kirby ; namely, that a 
general English worl^on British Entomology was wanted, 
and that he and Spence might very well do it in partner- 
ship. Spence had had the very same scheme for some time 
glancing across his mind. He had nothing more at heart 
than to be -able to contribute to the advancement of his 
favourite science in this country ; and whild believing an 
Bngiisli d^ription of their insects . (for Latin had hitherto 
been the fashionable language) the only mode of effecting 
this, thought had struck him, “ Could not my friend 
Kirby and I manage such a work?” But he dismissed the 


idea as a pleasing fancy. However, as Kirby answered, 
their thoughts jumped; tho project was destined to bo 
realised. 

Tho reader will note, that to herald tho way for a 
“ British Entomology,” they deemed it necessary to write a 
popuUir “ Introduction to Entomology.” Popular literature, 
venturing to touch scientific subjects, was then an innova- 
tion; it was a novelty, an encroachment on the vested 
rights of learned men, the boldness of which wo have a dif- 
ficulty in appreciating in these days. It next became a 
matter of grave consideration to decide what form of popular 
composition was most expedient to select in order to produce 
a hook which might be read jivith pleasure and instruction, 
even by those who have no intention of studying the tech- 
nicals of the science. Mr. Spence suggested to throw the 
work into letters ; a form which admits of much latitude in 
amusing digressions, and infinitely preferable to any dry 
chapter-and-verso bare enumeration of the parts of insects. 
Every body roads with avidity anecdotes of tho uses, in- 
jurious properties, and habits of insects ; only admit readers 
through such a vestibule, and you will win numbers to the 
science who would have been deterred at the very threshold 
of mere technical discussions. Having fixed on the epistolary 
form, the first letter would be devoted to refuting objections 
on the score of the trifling nature of tho science ; pointing 
out the advantages which man already derives from tho 
insect world ; the probability of his greatly augmenting 
them ; the vast power of insects to injure him ; tho neces- 
sity, in warding off this evil, of ascertaining them scientific- 
ally ; the pleasures to be derived from tho study, and so on. 
Then, the mode of collecting insects and preserving them 
would fill three or four letters. Lastly, tho tcnninology 
would have to bo entered upon ; first giving a general idea 
of the system, and then teaching the terms, by supposing 
the imaginary correspondent addressed to liavc before him 
some very common coleopterous species, the parts of which 
might be still further illustrated by a few good outline- 
figures. U’o the end of tho volume would be added a closely- 
printed dictionary of terms, which would bo useful for refer- 
ence. A goodly plan. To carry it out, Spence transferred 
himself to Barham in tho summer of 1809. For several 
weeks they were hard at work laying the foundations of 
“our book.” Before parting, they had drawn out a general 
sketch of tho whole, founded on tho examination of Kirby’s 
insects, and discussions, often very long, as to the propriety 
of various terms. 

They had no leisure-time for excursions then, though at 
least one half-holiday prevented Jack’ from becoming a dull 
boy. Mr. (now Sir) W. J. Hooker was staying at Barham, 
and longed to gather with his own hands, from its native 
habitat, the rare Targonia hypophyUa, first discovered by 
Mr. Kirby near Nayland, some miles distant. It was agreed 
that the three should walk thither, entomologising by the 
way, and after dinner proceed to the hedge-bank where tho 
scarce plant grew. Entering tho yard of tho liead inn at 
Nayland on foot, with dusty shoes, and with their insect- 
nets for their only luggage, they met with but a cool re- 
ception. On desiring to be shown into the best dining-room, 
and ordering a good dinner and wine, the temperature of 
the hostef rose to a more genial warmth. As it came on to 
rain after dinner, and as the bank whore tho Targonia grew 
was a mile or two out of the direct road, they ordered a post- 
chaise, merely saying they wanted to drive a short way on 
a road which Mr. Kirby indicated to the postillion. When 
they arrived at the gate of the field where the bank was, the 
rain had become very heavy. Calling .to the postillion to 
stop and open the door, they scampered out of the chaise 
laughing in unison. Hastily telling him to wait there, they 
climbed over the gate without further explanation. Not to 
bo longer in the rain than necessary, they all set off running 
as fast as they could along the field-side of the hedge to the 
bank they were looking for. Amazement covered the postil- 
lion’s face. What possible motive could make three of his 
master’s guests clamber pell-mell over a gate into a field 
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iiiseparfi^blo phasos of house-moving at once! the wane- 
phase, or that of the man who goes out ; the croscent-phase, 
or that of the man who comes in. And^so, looking back- 
wards through all family and national history, do the dwell- 
ings of man arrange therhsclves in an unbroken chain ; so 
they loop into om; another, link after link, till you reach 
the first house moving, when Adam and Eve departed from 
their bower in raradise. 

To move bouse is evidently a part of tlio primeval curse, 
and an evil from wbieli Innnanity cannot hope to irec itself 
entirely; yet let mo ask jiardon ibr t)je paradox, while in 
the words of a venerable contejnporary I address to those 
about to move the startling advice — “ Uon’t,” 

Unless your liousc lias manifestly overgrown your purse, 
or your real requirements (not your purse merely) have out- 
grown your house — “Don’t.” 

Unless your house is damp, or draughty, or smoky, or 
ill-drained (in either of whicli eases you were a goose to 
move into it)— “Don’t.” 

Unless all your relations and friends fly to some distant 
neighbourhood (even under that wild supposition the wis- 
dom of moving were questionable) — “Don’t.” 

Before you change schools for your hoys, or govcrnes.scs 
, for your girls, before you ehange servants, before you change 
churches, before, above all (for tlusse ])res(mtB), you ch.a'ftge 
houses, remeinher the Danish prince’s familiar soliloquy, 
and bethink you whether it were not -wiser to “ bear those 
ills you have, than fly to others tliat you know not of.” 

But if the evil is inevitable, hear it, and make the best 
of it; not by passive endurance, but by active forethought 
and arrangement. I’erhaps a few liints from one gi’OAvii 
gi*ay in this same sorrowful flitting-work, and ])y no means 
“ imweiu’ied in that service,” may not be unacceptable to 
the victims of Ihe approaching quarter-day. 

Siudi admirable vans fur conveying furniture, and such 
admirable plans for packing and impaeking it, or not i)aek- 
ing it at all, have been discovered of late years, that nothing 
need ])« said on these branches of the subject, unless it be 
to remark on the dexterity and forbearance exhibited by 
ilie carriers’ men. AVhen these men are taxing their nni.s- 
cles to the utmost, and know perfectly wliat the}" have to 
carry, and the places they have to carry it through, what 
more aggravating tlian for the dust -besprinkled straw- 
wreathed ow'iiers of the .said furniture to stand screaming, 
warning, and suggesting in doorways, passages, and stair- 
cases, literally in the way at every turn. In all such cases, — 
that is, in all cases whatever involving governmental direc- 
tion, — it is a golden rule to explain beforehand, briefly and 
distinctly, what is to he done, and how it is to be done, and 
during the lime of action leave the matter implicitly to the 
res])onsibility of the person intrusted witli it. Interference 
destroys personal relish in work ; it breaks the lino threads 
of thoughtful purpose ..which are necessary to the eflicient 
perfonnanec of even the smallest actions, and so defeats its 
owui object, Benicmher that, regarded us a mere machine, 
man IkS very inferior in slrcngtli and precision to a steam- 
automaton ; it is only the free action of the living soul 
■within -which enables him to use his nniseles harmoniously 
and discreetly : think of this in managing your children and 
servants, and think of it, too, in directing those who move 
your furniture, 

“ But arc there any means by w hich the hopeless con- 
fusion of the most irreconcilable classes of household goods, 
liithcrto considered inevitable in moving house, can be 
avoided, — any means by wtiich things can be got into their 
l>laces sooner, at a less cost than the innumerable breakages 
and the weeks of weariness and discomfort which wc arc 
all too familial' with ?” Well, I ivas just coming to these 
practical qu|?stions. In the first place, for some weeks, or 
even months, liefoi'e you leave your present abode take ad- 
vantage »4oY|ry FQt day and leisure-hour to look over old 
lumber^^ll^ furniture and linen down to letters, and dis- 
pose thing which it is not 'wprtb while to keep, to 

your j^rneighbours, who will b(3 pretty sure to turn the 

sfi — . . 


most unpromising “ old junk” to some use or other. Even 
letters torn up by tiny hands into still tinier morsels will 
make tolerable pilloivs for hard-lying heads. Decide deli- 
berately (having previously measured the rooms and the 
furniture) in.wbicli room of the new house each article of 
furniture from the old shall bo placed ; and let a parchment 
ticket be tied to it, with the destination plainly printed 
thereon. Measure all the windows, and arrange your plans 
about hangings and blinds; order ia the new, breadths, if 
such should bo required. The weqk before the week of 
niovnig engage an iipholstress, if you are not competent to 
carpet-fitting yourself (but tliis art, of course, like every 
other is far easier to an educated than an uneducated per- 
son), and haying made previously an exact plan of the prin- 
cipal rooms in the new house, take up the carpets one after 
another, beginning with the rooms least used, and set your 
seamstress and servants to altering them for their new des- 
tination. Take down also any w'indow-hangings that re- 
quire alteration ; and let this be done, too, remembering that 
it -will be no hardship to be without hangings, or to have 
an ill-fitting carpet, for a few days in your old warm bouse, 
w’hilc it might be a serious evil in the Jiew half-aired one ; 
to say nothing of a more imaginative view of the subject, 
viz. that the .sense of entire unsetthment i.s an unavoidable 
evil while still lingering in the house which is so soon to 
cease to be yours, while the mind grasp.s longingly at the 
idea of settUmmU and order in the new home. It is almost 
needless to remind the prudent wdfc and mother that a week 
before moving, if the house has been some time uninhabited, 
a charwoman, strong and active, should be sent in, not only 
to “ scour it down,” hut, still more important, to keep fires 
burning iii every room after the scouring. And lot her also, 
before the fatal day of Hitting comes, make inquiries about 
the tradespeople in the neighbourhood, and decide to whom 
she will give her custom, thus avoiding the serious evil of 
perpetual card-deli verings and requests for it, and saving the 
servants all trouble but that of civilly declining the services 
which are not wanted. Now comes the day before the day ; 
and let it be arranged that on that morning the carpets, 
altered as aforesaid, and roller-blinds — for the principal 
rooms at least — shall he convoyed by cab, carrier, or rail- 
way, as may bo most convenient, to the iicw liouse, and be 
there received by a eari)enlcr, who shall nail them down or 
screw them up, each in its appropriate position. 

The next day the vans arrive; and as each pipce of furni- 
ture is taken out, it is dusted at once, and carried to its ap- 
pointed place, wliere, the carpet being already nailed down, 
it is lodged finally, not to be disturbed again. The won- 
derful ease and rapidity with which a iiousc is made iiabit- 
able and orderly by this simple inversion of the ordinary 
plan can only he believed by those who have tried it, and 
contrasted its harmonious comfort witli the well-remembered 
new rooms, in which every article of furniture was knocked 
about just where it was least wanted, and the poor defence- 
less things were huddled together in the middle of the 
room, and then driven back to the sides and ends, like a 
drove of elephants being instructed in quadrilles, to make 
way for the tardy layirg-down of the carpets. I'nident 
housewives may be conscious of a delicate reluctance on 
the point of carriers’ mudtiy boots traversing carpeted floors ; 
but wisps of straw at such a time arc plentiful, carpet-slip- 
pcr.s arc cheap, and if the journies from road to parlour are 
loo frequent to allow of rubbing or changing each time,' 
dusting-sheets or scraps of oil-cloth can be laid down as 
paths ro the jiluces where heavy furniture must be carried, 
and the rest can be conveyed by clean-footed carpenters and 
niaid.s, where there are no men-servants. 

As to china, glass, and even kitchen-ware, let whatever 
will he wanted lor the first day’s use be packed by itself, 
and let the rest be left in peace in their cases and hampers 
till the storm of solid furniture is subdued. Then, when 
pantries and china-closet and dining-room cupboards are 
all clean and ready, let the main body of breakables advance 
from their ambush, and take up their appointed positions. 
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To ^ve directions about e^ch thing, how and in what 
order it should bo done, were endless work, and quite an ini- 
liDrtiuent piece of officious ness besides. “ Forethouglit” is 
the magician wliose wand is alone potent to arrs|.ngo all in 
the best way, with the aid of Cheerfulness and Forbearance, 
in case our admirable arrangements arc thwarted by un- 
toward chcumstancos, as will most probably be the case in 
some degree. 

Besides, I protest strongly, once and for all, against that 
Procrustean notion that there is only one right way of doing a 
thing. Tlio right way for me might be quite the wrong way 
for you, and involve you ki as much weariness as it saves 
mo. I may have an insatiable appetititc for planning; may 
fmd ail indescribable gusto in taking accurate maps, half-an- 
iuch to a foot, of every room and every carpet, with caba- 
listic signs in red ink, indicating to my vivid imagination 
the way the pattern goes, and llu? j)osition of the scams. 
'Jlie delicious excitement of this pursuit may so engross ni}" 
whole being, that 7 hccome absent at meal-times, loading 
my husband to infer mournfully that my affections are 
wandering, or that some sublime literary scbcine lias ren- 
dered mo hopelessly mazy ; I may bo wholly unable to sleep 
at night, owing to the haunting pliaiitoms of the book-casc-s, 
which, with a relentless obstinacy, wholly refu.se to fit 
themselves into the reccsso.s to which they are destined; 1 
may suddenly wake up in church to a guilty consciousness 
that I have been absorbed in an alluring scheme fur con- 
verting a straw-mattress, doubled, and a spare mill-puff bod, 
into an elegant divan for the, drawing-room ; — these things, 
and the wide fancy-uni vin-yc^, of which they are irisignifieant 
atoms, may keep my mind waltzing for weeks together in a 
state of exquisite delirious oxcUement, which the reflection 
that the house we arc going into is distinclly mean and in- 
commodious, compared with the one wo leave, is iittcrly 
powerless to subdue. But am I therefore to condemn you, 
my dear Mrs. Bustle, because all this you decidedly reject 
as unwholesome and fussy to the last degree ? Am i to fmd 
fault because you prefer a real, stirring, loud, contradictory, 
business-like consultation with a voluble, thrcad-uccklaoell, 
steel-thiniblcd upliolstross over cvoiy carpet— -as it ar- 
rives after the furniture — to be stretched out in all its un- 
accommodating formlessness on the unaccustomed floors, 
among legs of tables and chairs, and rolled up, in a wave 
that never breaks, against the rack of the unyielding side- 
board or cheffonier? No, by no means! All I -vyould hint 
is, that, to s me cartent, the plans I humbly rccommencl 
might bo advantageously canded out by all victims to tlio 
calamity which heads this article ; ami that by so doing 
they would all the sooner be repossessed of the blessing 
which Jieads the section, — the blessing of a “Home.” 


LONGEVITY OF CAGlil-BinDS IN TOWN AND 
COlTNa’KY. 

The proverb, that “Use is second nature,” may hold good in 
some cases, but certainly not in all. Accordingly, we find 
that the lives of our little feathered prisoners who are 
domesticated within llie walls of cities are much shorter 
by comparison t|jaii those of their hvothren who have the 
benefits of a purer atmosphere. This cannot be a matter 
for wonder. 

It is not unusual to hear loud lamentations when a 
favourite pet is removed by death, fiometimes ho dies quite 
siiddonly ; at other times his death is consequent upon at- 
tack.s of asthma, wheezing, sore eyes, indamination in the 
bowels, and a whole chain of nameless calamities. Most of 
these have their origin in the thoughtlessness of the persona 
to whom they belong ; and many ^ the Iptters addressed 
to me for advice,” They geperatty come too late I 

Itmust be rojpcmbercd th^ are very 

delicate, and that to keep them suspended in heated rooms 
whose atmosphere is vitiated, exposes them to almost cer- 


tain danger. They require pure air even more than wo do. 
Sudden draughts, too, aro equally dangerous ; and to these 
our little friends are for ever exposed, by being placed irn- 
modjatel)' in the centre of open windows’ whilst living in 
a cage accessible to the wind from every point. There is 
scarpejy a street in London where this evil practice may 
not bo daily seen. 

The curious situations chosen out of doors, too, are worthy 
of note. Wo observe them in balconies, in areas, in veran- 
das, on a naked wall, or on the side-beading of an open 
wipdow. Tbuj^ placed, and with no protection from the sun, 
wiiidj smoke, and dust, they speedily become ailing; soon 
they lose tboir voice, then their trim figure and general 
sprightliness. All softs of reasons are assigned for tliis; 
but the right one i.s rarely guessed at. The fact is, people 
who love innocent birds, and would keep them healthy, 
should learn to consider them in the light of young chil- 
drein Tlicy require equal care and attention ; also light, 
air, warmth, and exercise. Tliis last might easily he con- 
trived by giving them an occasional flight in a spare room, 
first placing a hivd-bath on the table, and one ot‘ the many 
green salads’ in which they so much delight. 

Some limp since, a curious inquiry was insfitiitcd as 
t^. the effect of certain snudls, gases, and efiluvia, on the 
p]^'$ique of animals, and of birds in particular. Professor 
Owen was present on tlic occasion alluded to. Amongst 
others w’ho gave their (evidence on the subject, was an 
intelligent workman-, who was also a bird-fancier. He said 
he lived in Bear Yard, near Clare Market, and was con- 
stantly exposed to the comhiiicd efiluvia from a slanghter- 
housc and tripe-factoi\y. 

On being asked if this at all affected his birds, he em- 
pliatically said “ Yes and he dwedt much bn the losses ho 
had sustained by the stench arising from the fat boiled down 
from the tripc-otfal, adding, “You may hang the cage out of 
the garret-window in any houf^c round Bear Yard, and if it 
be a fresh bird, it will bo diuul in a week.” 

Tlic man had previously lived in the same neighbour- 
hood, in a room near the Portugal Street burial-ground. 
That jdacc, lie said, was equally fatal to his birds. He had 
afterwards removed to a more healthy, spot, and hi.s birds 
lived longer. In town, however, ordinary birds did not 
usually live more than eighteen months. Ju cages in the 
country they would live nine years or more. When ho 
particularly wished to jncscjwe a pet-bird, he sent it <Jown 
into the country vow and then for a change of air. 

This man’s evidence quite confirms my own observations, 
and shows how needful it is to study the effects of natural 
causes. If we would have our birds well and Imppy, we 
must guard them from danger, and studiously provide for 
their.com fort, "i’heir lives will thou be extended, and their 
usual ailments prevented. 

An intimate acquaintance with many families residing 
in different parts of the country emxhlcs mo to speak' oracu- 
larly as to the longevity of birds which have the privilege 
of fresh air. Linnets, goldfinches, canaries, hulllincheri, and 
others, thrive famously from year to year. Their plumage 
is'always trim, their song ever chceiful, and their happiness 
perfect. As for their age, some of them are in their teens, 
and hearty withal. 

To show how successfully tender birds may he reared in 
the country, I would particularly direct attention to a pair 
of very tame spotted flycatchers (Muscicapa pisola)j'w\\\(:i\\ 
a young lady of my acquaintance lias had four whole years. 
Those birds seldom live long in a cage. Being insectivorous 
and very delicate, they require minute attention, pure air, 
and a great variety of food. Their young mistress, however, 
has succeeded admirably with them ; and it is difficult to 
say whether their affection for her or her affection for them 
is the gi'eater. 

They have light, air, warmth, and exercise. Their cage 
is their mansion, the drawing-room their palace. ' Ti’eat 
your birds thus, and whether in town or country, they will 
do well. WrLLUM Kidd. 
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BflPPECTS OP COLOUBS OK OUE 
MIKDS AND DISPOSITIONS. 

** Women and inackorel are best 

caught with red,” says the proverb ; ' 

and some men would bo ready to 

subscribe to its truth. More than | K|B 

one sensible fellow in his black coat 

at a ball has been made to feel cx- 

tinguished by tho scarlet coats of 

our ofi&cers, ay, even when they 

have ‘'only been militia officers,” i 

as I heard a young lady pathetically ^ 5llNniiPrr^r^ 

remark during the late war. Possi- 

bly Government originally selected 

that colour, not only to strike terror 

into tho breasts of the adversary, 

but also to vanquish the hearts of 

our fair countrywomen, and so 

mean it as a cheap and easy, as Iff mu BP 

well as perfectly legitimate, mode 

of rewarding valour. But why ffS 

.should a fish and a woman — the 
one proverbially cold>bloodcd, the lj| 

other known to be a warm-blooded j||/ 

animal — ^be similarly attracted by |l a 

this colour? Turkics and bulls ^ |\ ||| 

are irritated by it, and in some ^■^11 I yjjm 

oases horses. 1 once possessed a ^ II H ^ 

very fine thorough -bred horse 1 \ 

which was quite unmanageable ^|J( \ 

at the Sight of it, and several of m \ 

his stock exhibited tho like pecu- I 

liarityr Naturalists have remarked 

the same pf tho buffalo and rhino- wniTE-fincMURD ama 

oeros. It is '^iiow an undoubted fact, that certain colours 
affect the iiealth in a marked degree, and in some cases 
c^pke Jileasure' and pain to a cunous amount. An cmi- 
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cheerfill than they are; and un- 
doubtedly a man in solitary confine^ 

r ’ ment should have his coll white- 

washed. Again, listen to the Turk- 
ish proverb : “ Death is the black 
camel which kneels at every man’s 
gate.” How differently we conceive 
of black I It is generally held in 
awe and dislike, tho symbol of woe 
and death : the black flag denotes 
pestilence ; the black cap announces 
hanging ; the black hearse and 
plumes and crape are all asso- 
ciated in our minds with grief and 
sorrow. Insane patients are almost 
invariably unpleasantly affected by 
it. It is said those bitten by the 
Tarantula are unable to endure it. 
A youth who had been operated on 
for blindness, and a Chimpanzee 
exhibited at Exeter Hall, testified 
a similar abhorrence for it, of 
course in their different fashions ; 

appears equally disagree- 
able to a man., and a monkey. In 
hydrophobia vivid colours excite 
gasps and convulsions ; while in 
tarantism, blue and red ai'o agfree- 
uble to tho eye. In general blue 
and green, when of tender bright 
hue, are invariably welcome colours. 
Wr Wo all look with plea|^ on the 

W stainless blue of the sllyy specked 

over with fleecy white clouds, which 
seem “shepherded homo” to tho 
i»Tii.-sEitPAaitOc. -yVggt. tjjg ggjtjj ig clothed 

with green and tbo trees arc tipped with it, and tho black soil 
is first enamelled therewith ill spring, and then summer 
gradually clothes it with glorious colours of every variety. 


nent prolbssqr^ has named this excessive susceptibility In certain mountainous cavoAs, where salts of copper and 


to the effects . of colour Chroophobia ; and we are indebted 
to him for many iptelligent observations on tho subject. 
^To roturn to scarlet, it* is^ obviously the emblem of cxcite- 
JPWt, unrest, and ai^^r.” In going round the wards of the 
fni|a«^,"it ha8'a*very exalting, though apparently not an 
unpleasant,, effect- od the patients. . Those people afflicted 
VltUe’s Datice, and the celebrated dancers of tho 
iges, yrfere uniformly irritated by its appearance. 
The Persians painted their idols red. Tho Polynesians 


potass predominate, the crystal stalactites are often exceed- 
ingly rich and beautiful. Lapis lazuli^ ultramarine^ and 
sulphates and nitrates of copper exhibit, perhaps, the most 
beautiful blues and greens in the world. It has been re- 
marked, that spectral illusions ai’c almost always, clothed 
either in red or blue ; and the ififfercnce in this respect is 
quite sufficient to the skilful physician to indicate a par- 
ticular stage of the disease. Feuchterslebeii says, “That 
colours have a decided though fcdividually modified psy- 


thiuk highly of it, and regard red feathers as emblems of chical effect. In general the poidtivo colours, red, yellow, 
their deities ; and were accustomed to obtain the long tail- &c., excite the mind ; tho negati^, blue, &c., calm it. The 
feathers of the man-of-war bird, and keep tlicin in their hoi- warm and cold colouring of painters, experiments with col- 


low wooden idols. Vermilion, too, was considered tho most oured glasses, &c., confirm this, fit.” In a mystical book, 
fforgeohs adornment in the ancient cities. On tho other of the year 1724, these effects ar^hus expressed ; “ Red Is 
hand, the Egj^tians held it in abomination, as being tbo seeking and desiring ; yellow, Ending and recognising ; 


colour symbolic of Typhon, who was to them the cause of all 
evil ; and at certain periods they insulted red-haired people 
on this account. Some idea of a similar kind would appear in 
the colour chosen by St. John, in his mention of tho woman 
sitting on the scarlet beast. A quaint old writer (Esquirol) 
affirms that those who dye scarlet become choleric, and in- 
digo dyers are melancholy. White is the emblem of purity 
and gladness. It is the colour of the flag of truce, and of 
bridal garments; it is understood in general to represent 
cleanliness and all sorts of innocence. We wash out our 
churches with it, our fever-wards, and our poor-houses. It 
is proved that among a large number of people working in 
a room coloured yellow or gray, indigestion and other dis- 
oales were prevalent ; whereas in the whitewashed rooms 
the case was the reverse. When both were whitened alike, 
the health of those before affected improved in a marked 
manner. ,On this prmciple» our paupers ought to be more 

* Professor Layooek* 


seeking and desiring ; yellow, Ending and recognising ; 
white, possessing and enjoying ; ^cen, hoping and expect- 
ing ; blue, observing and thinking ; black, oblivion and pri- 
vation.” 

For tho power of the sombre colours as exliibited in the 
stormy sea, wo cannot do better than conclude our observa- 
tions with Mr. Buskin’s magnificent description of a sea- 
wave. ' 

" If one could but introduce the image of a true sea-wave, 
one massive fnthom’s he^ht and rood’s breadth of brine, passing 
by but once, dividing, Bed-Sea-lflce, on right hand and left, 
setting close before our eyes for once in inewtable truth what a 
sea-wave really is : its green mountainous giddiness of wrath ; 
its overwhelming crest, heavy as iron, fitfiil as flame, clashing 

X inst the sky in long cloven edge; its fhrrowed flanks all 
.stly clear, deep in transparent death, but all laced across 
with lurid nets of spume, and tearing open into meshed interstices 
their chv/med veU of silver /sry, showing still the calm dkyu 
below, that has no fury and no voice, but is as a grave always 
open, which the green sighing motMsde do bvi hide for an instant 
as they pass /” 

H. B. 
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THE MONK’S VISIT. 

Br KBUSEMA^K. 

T«« engraving with which we present our readers tliis week 
Is from a picture by the German artist Krusemann, and 
was originally published, as a fine lithograph, by the Co- 
logne Kunstverein (Art-Union) in 1847, for distribution 
amongst its subscribers, precisely in the same manner as 
the English Art*Union issue their annual copper-plate en- 
gravings. The subject is the visit of a member of a mon- 
astery in the neighbourhood of some lihcnish fann; his 
object being to maintain the religious communion, and 
afford that personal counsel, which the Eoman Churcli so 
strongly inculcates upon its followers. 'I'hesc visits ai‘e 
performed at regular periods to every household in the dis- 
trict appertaining to each monastery, as much for the pur- 
pose we have stated as in order that the itinerant brothers 
may collect the alms of the charitable for the benefit of the 
poor, and also that of tha house to which he belongs. For 
this purpose he carries the basket. The success of his mis- 
sion, and its welcome from the communicants, may be 
augured by the expressions of the women, who have met 
him at the entrance of their dwelling, which promise tliat 
he will not proceed further without a substantial acknow- 
ledgment of the benefit to be derived from ghostly comisel, 
as well as assistance in judgment of worldly affairs, which 
it is part of his province, or custom, to afford. 

The picture itself is a not unworthy specimen of the 
quictist school of German art, which in England is most 
fitly represented by the works of the President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Charles Eastlakc. Effort and powerful emo- 
tional expression ai*e avoided in both, and the story explains 
itself by a placidity of look in the actors, always appropriate 
to the subject chosen, which is universally such as finds 
numerous admirers amongst those wdio prefer to look upon 
art rather as a contemplative illustratiou of life thau as a 
direct and powerful teacher. L. J^. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 

By WALTER SAVAGE LAKDOR. 


TACJTU8 AND AORICOLA. 

Tacitus. Your daughter, my own beloved Julia, would 
liavo accompanied me hither, 0 Agricola, had I not reminded 
her that the bravest hearts are the least capable of uttering 
the sorrowful word “Farewell.” 

Agricola. Universal word! uttered in the same tone, 
although in other syllables, by every nation. Word of the 
lover, of the widow, of the widower, and sometimes of the 
commander in the very hour of victory. May it never be 
sighed by our Julia on either of the two she loves best ! 

Tacitus. I unite with you in this wish, my friend and 
father; but rather so than by the survivor over her urn. 

Agrioola. Away with idle thoughts, with forebodings, 
with reminiscences I I am standing on the verge of a wide 
and waste field; and must prepare to subdue and cultivate 
it. Most generals have attendants and followers ; I have 
none beside a few domestics. In passing through Gaul, I 
sh^l collect the troops requisite for the expedition. The 
ships will have arrived befi^re me, with sufficient stores for 
viotualling them during many montlis, until fresh supplies 
from the coast of Belgium shaU have landed. Wherever 
there is a scanty supply, there is a weak, because a discon- 
tented, army, ^ Therefor even the least provident com- 
manders Imve insisted that the naval forces be entirely 
under their control, and the commissoides be approved 
and appointed by them. The necessity of plunder is thus 
avoided, which alienates from us those we must conciliate 
before we govern. 

Tacitus. Conciliation saves in greii..masure the expen- 
diture of force. Every plunderer raises a hundred enemies^; 
and what ho seises may in half-an-hour do a damage which 


balf^a-oentury is inadequate to repair. Barbarians soon 
forget an act of kindness : an injury sinks deep into the 
breast through woad and wolf-skin. 

Agricola. The act of kindness then must be repeated, 
and the injury avoided. 

Tadtus. This is true philosophy, which, to bo consistent, 
must he founded on humanity. 

Agricola. Since it is urgent I should leave the city by 
sunrise, I am rejoiced that much of the evening is left to 
me, and that I may continuo to hear the expression of those 
sentiments which first engaged me and my daughter to 
cherish you so affectionately. Continue the remarks you 
were making on the Britons. 

Tacitus. Forgivo me, if in continuation I should appear 
less indulgent. The Celtic and Oinihrio races, cognate in 
origin, and similar in character, aro never to be trusted in 
peace, until you exhibit and demonstrate to them practi- 
cally its manifest advantages. 0 Agricola, can any na- 
tion, should any nation, tolerate nii invader? It may bo 
for their ultimate good, certainly it i.s not for their imme- 
diate. I'lio Britons seem to be more restless in a state of 
inactivity than in a state of war. Impatient of agriculture, 
ignorant and disdainful of commerce, at present they appear 
to be irreclaimable from perfidy and ferocity. 

Agricola. Have not all nations been once in the same 
condition ? the polished Persian, the scientific Egyptian ; 
the forefathers of Pericles, of Sophocles, of Homer ; the 
founders of Athens, of Corinth, of Miletus? Happy am I 
who am destined to conquer where I can destroy no cities, 
depopulate nd habitations of industry, sink no transporls of 
commerce ; but, on tlie contrary, to show that, if Mars was 
our progenitor, the wolf has left in us no infection. 

Tacitus. Immediately after the death of the Gracchi apd 
the Scipios our people began to degenerate, and to become 
at once more effeminate and more sanguinary. The great 
Julius himself, no model of morality, w'as the only true re- 
former ; for the Catos had in their character nothing of gen- 
tleness, of generosity, or even of humanity ; and'Brutus was 
little better than a copy-book for schoolboys, to throw aside 
when they had clone with ciphering. Wo have seen better 
men in'times no better. 

Agricola. Wc have also seen men able to make the times 
hotter, and who did. Vespasian and U'itus have raised the 
Roman name higher than ever it stood before, in the con- 
templation of the dispassionate and judicious. 

TacUtts. Its fall is iniiiiiiient ; and I tremble at calculat- 
ing the rapidity. They who live in the most disgraceful 
and disastrous times, are less aware of the vices and enor- 
mities around tlu?m, than they who were alive just before, 
and who continue to live throiigh them. The effect of pes- 
tilential marshes is less perceived in traversing the road 
than it is in stopping and reposing. , Under the worst of the 
Neros the citizens were contented, because the constitution 
of their minds grew adapted by dc^*ees to their condition. 
After the death of Marius, the Romans lost utterly and 
iiTcvocably the Roman character. One high intelligence, 
claimant of descent from the daughior of Jupiter, could not, 
perhaps would not, restore it, even when the legions, the 
people, the senate, and the priesthood, had united in placing, 
him among the stars. 

Agricola. We belong not to the College of Augurs ; let 
us on this subject hold our peace. Difficulties will arise 
before me on my landing, which I have prepared to obviate. 
Much iron may be bought with little gold. Generals must 
not always be philosophers. War is not to be put an end 
to at the present hour ; it has been my business to direct 
its course. Coalition of the princes against me wo«ild be 
tryublesome, would be dangerous ; and I thought it more 
expedient that their arms should be turned against one 
another. I believe I shall find them in this position; but 
am ready for the contrary. 

Tacitus. Indulge them in their love of war, even after 
you have deemed it politic to conciliate them ; you may then, 
by special fevor, bring them, one party or both, under your 
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ea^^les. Biffereut from the Germans, they are no less mer- 
cenary than insolent. The first of their Boman invaders 
was not tempted to destroy their capital, which capital was 
necessary for his intercourse with the Belgian traders. 
Those alone could supply his army with grain and oxen, 
and moreover with horses, of which the native breeds are 
small and scanty. Those which were harnessed to their 
chariots were Belgian. 

Agricola. How seductive is novelty, even to the 'ivar- 
rior I The bow and arrow were formidable weapons in the 
hands of such strong men as the Britons, who, if an}’ thing 
could have taught them the least of military science, would 
have attempted to draw their enemy into the woods and 
marshes. There is little of solid ground for the evolution 
of cars with ‘scythes attached to them ; and neither their 
Druids nor their wizards have any such incantations as 
would bring down our legions to the places they might de- 
signate. Our business is to attract them around our for- 
tresses, yrheve, instead of starving us, they would themselves 
be starved ; for all barbarians are improvident and wasteful. 
Our strongholds would at all times be replete with the ne- 
cessaries of subsistence. Any defect of precaution on the 
part of my commissaries will be punished by death, under 
the scourge of those they would have famished. Aware of 
the evil, and negligent in removing it, great would be my 
guilt ; to bo unaware of it, in my station, -would be no less. 
Instead of triumph, or ovation, or any other species of mili- 
tary honor or civil dignit}^ the lictor should unbind the 
fasces and bring out the central axe for me. 

Tacitvs. Excmplarily just ! gloriously impartial 1 no 
milder punishment should be inflicted on such defaulters 
in the commissariat. The intercourse of these agents with 
the traders is lucrative on each side, and promotes good-will 
in a large body of the population. It is easy to subjugate 
by the yoke of trade, a yoke well padded, and rendering 
the animal not only patient under it, but ready to travel 
any length of road loading to plenteous provender and 
warm stabling. 

Agricola. Cornelius, if you run on in this flowery way, 
you will write no compacter or coiiciser a history than 
Cicero would have done, had ho carried his design into exe- 
cution.* 

Tacitus. Contented should I be to have taught the ex- 
treme fringe of his flowing robe. A writer of equal wisdom 
and of higher genius executed the task thirty years later, 
to whioh our greatest orator and soundest philosopher was 
less fitted. Enough is remaining for me ; too much indeed, 
if any other family so insane as the Ncros should in any 
time be elected by the Pretorian bands to govern the Bo- 
man people. 

Agricola. You are likelier to lose your tranquillity than 
your judgment. Yield .wc to necessity, knowing that if we 
resist, wc fall; and that if we fall, we bring down many with 
us. The soil under us is too friable to support us. Will- 
ingly am I removed from Rome, foreseeing many vicissi- 
tudes and few improvements. Arbitrary power pleases me, 
because it leaves to me liberty, which it never docs to the 
wicked or the weak. I shall be able to do good ; and woe 
betide the man who stands between it and me I Im^nraior 
sum. How few who have said it have spoken truly! The 
most despicable of men have usually been the most elevated 
in station. 

Tacitus. To humanise a barbarous people is less difficult 
than to raise a degraded ; hut neither the virtues nor the 
lifetime of any one man are sufficient to effect it. When 
you have only laid the foundation you have attained the 
summit of human glory. 

Agrwola. If the gods help me in my labor, I will do it. 

Tacitus, It occurs to mo at this moment, from these 

• Tacitus, usoaUy terse, ts sometimes florid. He writes, •* Alpinm 
Monmlna and “ Ne armentis quldem situs honos out gUnia 

on cattle of Germany. Neither Cicero nor Livlus wrote 
™deed have I ventured to represent Tacitus speaking so 
yowth^lly. Feif historians excel him In sobriety of style, none in 
sagacity and finpartlallty. ^ ' 


your words, that you will encounter opposing gods in the 
forest you are about to traverse. 

Agricola. A conqueror who is resolved to maintain his 
conquest, must introduce first the laws of his country, then 
the language, and, by slower and imperceptible degrees, the 
religion. We Romans took every god wo could seize upon 
in the captured cities ; they did us great good. Our people 
prayed to them, some believing in theit divinity, some un- 
believing ; but the conquered were highly gratified at our 
worship, and felt themselves in turn essentially the con- 
querors. 

Tacitus. But this rabble of deities was excluded from the 
camp. , 

Agricola. Wisely ; it would have been only in our way. 
Yet every troop of our confederates is permitted to enjoy 
whatever worship gives him hope and confidence. Wo shall 
experience some difficulty in subduing or assuaging the 
ferocious rites of the Druids. It can only, or chiefly, he 
done by the intercourse of our soldiers with their women. 
These will be captivated by the serenity of our Jupiter and 
the smiles of our Venus ; in the one they will prefer a beard 
sleek and glossy from the fumes of frankincense to one be- 
gi-inicd and hardened by the blood of men ; in the other, a 
beauty placed above the evil eye of jealousy, and smiling as 
I they unfold to her the secrets of their hearts. Pertinacity 
in a religion is usually in proportion to its absurdity ; much 
also is dependent on climate. Hence the gods of Greece 
and Italy are genial : the harsher stock on which they were 
engrafted is grown obsolete. Jupiter has long been flithcr 
of them all ; his father Saturn is without one worshipper. 

* Tacitus. Religions slip easily one into another where the 
priest does not lay his wand across the road. 

Agricola. It appears to mo that no commodity is more 
marketable than tho sacerdotal. The priest relaxes his hold 
on the man to seize the purse. I will make this bargain %vitli 
him. On his refusal, which is hardly to be apprehended, I* 
drive hhn into the mountains. Thousands of tho natives 
have imitated our habiliments, and have covered their suns 
and stars with woven clothing. The priests will reprove 
in them such proximity to themselves, and repress such a 
! step in advance. 

Tacitus. Justly have you remarked the necessity of in- 
I trodneing our Latin tongue, without which we shall be un- 
able to inculcate our laws and recommend our institutions. 
No nation can long hold command over another unless this 
primordial impediment be removed. 

Agricola. The Britons are reported to be proud and arro- 
gant. The father is reluctant to allow his son the rudi- 
ments of Roman education. Some even of tho most intelli- 
gent are persuaded that their language is more flexible and 
more sonorous than ours. 

Tacitus. To them it naturally must appear so, and per- 
haps justly. It may even bo more* ancient ; which they are 
not likely to know or to think about ; if they did, their pride 
would increase. I have heard a few sentences spoken by 
captives ; and certainly there was as much of the sonorous, 
and no less of tho guttural, than in the Etruscan or the 
Greek. Our language is become losq^igorous than it was 
in the Heroics of Ennius, and less copious than in the 
Comedies of Plautus. It was then at its spring-tide ; it hath 
been ebbing ever since : Cicero and Caesar, our great mas- 
ters, equal in authority, filtered and refined it. 

Agricola. Latinity is a composite, and, like the compo- 
site in architecture, is slenderer than in the former orders. 

I Tacitus. I was proceeding to modify my remark. I^ct 
mo entreat you to acquit me of invidiousness ; let me pro- 
test to you that, in my opinion, no Latin writer ever at- 
tained the gi*andor and majesty of Titus Livius. Tho Muse 
of History hath pflaced him high and separate on her curule 
chair. 

Agricola. Gravely and judiciously uttered! Our lan- 
guage, I trust, will continue to he spoken, in many regions 
of the earth, during far more centuries than it hath yet 
existed. We collected our first words from the shepherds 
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of Latium and from the agricultural Sabines. Perhaps the 
language of the Briton was spoken by his progenitors^ as 
early as the language of Homer by the inhabitants of 
Hellas. Perhaps the Briton too, at no distant period, may 
boast of his poet. Since the banishment of Ovid, we Romans 
have never produced so much of true poetry as would fill a 
single page ; all of it put together is not worth a season or 
a phaleucic of Catullus, an ode of Horace, or a brief elegy 
of the tender Albius. Can you repoaj, or do you regret to 
have forgotten, any ten verses ? 

Tacitus, The best are a few epigrams of a Spaniard ; 
two or three of wliich are facetious and graceful ; several 
more are by no means despicable. Epigram and declama- 
tion in vain assume the garb of poetry. 

Agricola, Had I leisure, and could indulge in delay, I 
would willingly hear you discourse more at largo on the 
lighter occupations of your youth. I do not think I shall 
ever afford you materials for an epic, or even an ode. 

Tacitus. Let me trust in Providence tliat you never will 
for an elegy. Unwillingly would I write further than to 
the hundredth page of^our Commentaries, which I would 
much rather transcribe fit your dictation than compose. 

Agricola. If life is granted me, you, or some other less 
able, may relate the circumnavigation of Britain. Nor shall 
a smaller iland to the westward be unexplored by mo. 
Carthaginians, with Mauritanians and Iberians, have visited 
both countries; but it was not their policy to improve the 
manners and institutions of the people. The Tyrians had 
taught them the ceremony of human sacrifices, and left be- 
hind no other memorial than the rude and massive altars 
which they compelled the inhabitants to erect for this pur- 
pose. The Druids came out of Gaul long after them, not 
long before Caesar’s invasion. Their religion had extended 
over but a small portion of Gaul. Some of them had ac- 
quired the Greek alphabet, but without a particle of litera- 
ture, from the traders of Massilia, and, like other priests, 
had employed their acquirements in the subjugation of their 
more ignorant fellow-creatures. We must help them to ex- 
tirpate the mistletoe, by supplying them with goldcn*sickles. 
The thirst of blood is nowhere so insatiable as the thirst 
of gold, which is moreover tho cheapest instrument of con- 
quest. I have enough of it for my purpose, at the present 
time. An example of integrity and frugality will draw to- 
ward mo tho better and tho wiser. Of all mercenaries, tho 
priest is the most active. Tho British will probably be at 
first intractable. Pactolus flows easier over smooth and 
soft sands ; but there are crevices in the hardest rocks for 
tho grains it carries with it to insinuate themselves in. 
Let us look far beyond them. 

Tacitus* Who knows but that you and your mariners 
may discover the vast unvisited iland of the Ilesperides, 
where, if we listen to poets, tho heroes of old, after long and 
glorious strife, oblivious of contention, and beyond the cries 
of Discord, rest finally from their labors, and partake in 
the communion of god-like peace? Lot us believe as much 
as we can of wha.t is pleasurable and profitable, and encour- 
age the same in others. Wisely hath discretionary power 
been confided to your bands over the naval no less than 
over the military arxdaments, 

Agi^ola. Vespasian and Titus knew perfectly that no 
operations are sure of success on other terms. It is a sole- 
cism to call that leader a commander4n--chief whose power is 
not extended to the deck of a trireme. Dictatorial power, if 
not nominally, yet essentially, is necessary at the head of 
an army. I possess it ; and will exert it to the benefit of 
many, to the detriment of none. The vanquished, their 
children, and their later descendants, are they who will 
honor me the most. Such is my ambition. 

Tacitus, The best of men (you, 0 Agricola, are an ex- 
ample of it) have appeared in the worst of times;, few in- 
deed of them ; ^Iso the times had not been the worst. Be- 
ginning with Julius, we have seega a,, greater number of in- 
telligent, vigilant, humane, generous, and beneficent heads 
of the Republic, than in tho same period while consuls held 


the supreme power. Anxiously do men look forward at 
this moment to one who will repair the damages and dis- 
orders of the state ; one who will not repose his power on 
the shoulders of drunken soldiers, acting from tho excite- 
ment of festivities. 

j Agrkola, Mine will run into no danger through a similar 
I cause. 

Tacitus. There is one exactly tho opposite whore lies the 
danger of this insubordination. Few among them ever in- 
haled tho delicious breezes of Baia) and Surrentum, few 
over loosened their helmets to fill them from the refreshing 
waters of tho Ibcrus and tho Boetis ; but many have enjoyed 
tho umbrage of the vine planted by their grandsires above 
the spreading azid sparkling Liger. How can these find 
comfort in the damp and dreary woods of inhospitable 
Britain, or under the tents on its tempestuous wolds ? Mon 
in all countries are the creators of their gods, created in 
their own similitude ; now what hideous demons, devised 
by the Gauls, frown and grin and gibber* over the Britons I 
Mockery will burst from tho legionary, indignation and 
vengeance from tho barbarian. 

Agricola. Each party shall retain its own deities until 
they insensibly crumble down and drop away. The chief 
advantage of any temple or place of worship, whether in 
city or field, is to bring men together in unanimity and 
amity. They come either for petition or thanksgiving. Is 
there any one so insolent and audacious, of such stolidity 
and impiety, as to believe the gods are readier to hear him 
than to hear his neighbour ; to believe that one tone of voice 
or one idiom of language is more agreeable to their ear than 
another ? When children disagree and quarrel, the parent 
chastises them : is the god less prudent than the parent ? 
Imagination will never form to itself any kinder or more 
compassionate than ours ; and their decline may hereafter 
be regretted. Tho Sabines, and also the inhabitants of the 
regions along tho Apennines, lived virtuously, temperately, 
and happily under their influence. Will 'future generations 
see them more virtuous, more temperate, more happy? 
Egypt, not long ago, sent us Isis.; her priests made much 
of her and of her chastity. AVo may expect to be favored, 
by tho same tonsured mystics, with the introduction of holy 
cat and thrico-holy crocodile. 

Tacitus. Lot us endeavour to preserve whatever is worth 
preserving, and leave the rest to bo sw6pt away by the 
scythe of time. Maggots will breed in corruption ; so will 
priests. Pleasanter is it to look away from the encroach- 
ment of idleness to the trace of industry. AVTiat is under 
the surface of the earth will change the character of what is 
upon it, men especially. Minerals are abundant in the 
western parts of Britain. Tin and copper, both anciently 
and recently, have been thence extracted. It has even been 
reported that veins of fossil-carbon have been discovered in 
various directions to the north. Probably tho deficiency of 
wood for fuel to tho west, rather than exhaustion of tho 
mineral, caused the Carthaginians to abandon an enterprise 
which had been once more lucrative. These minerals, and 
iron also, which is found in tho center of the iland, will 
require the aid of science, and then lead rapidly to civilisa- • 
tion. Gold and silver in no country have produced any 
such effect, but quit© the contrary. We are apt to value 
most what is least essential to us. Indolent slaves are the 
collectors of gold ; slaves more indolent are its wearers. 
Iron requires a robust arm to render it malleable and apply 
it to its multiform uses ; wai; was its first, but will not be 
its last ; it will unite when it hath ceased to enchaip. 

Agricola. We must establish schools for the instruction 
of artificers. Tho teachers in these will excite at first no 
jealousy in the old masters. Dogmas will bo extinguished 
in the air of tho mine, and deadened by the hammer. Pride 
will urge the native laborer to be not behindhand with his 
overseer; and ho will collect tho grains of knowledge, 
at last he finds out where to employ them advontageoui^. 

Tacitus. Languages are tho bonds of nations ; religions 
are less efficient. The Latin is now spoken in almost every 
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part of Gaul ; in Spain it was earlier disseminated by the 
sagacious and generous Sertorius. Within the period of 
little more than a century, what wide and vigorous off- 
shoots it made in that country, which hath sent oven to 
Rome teachers of rlietoric and of composition t 

Agrwola. Never was conqueror so popular or so prudent 
as Sertorius; never was one so mild in rule and at tlie same 
time BO severe in discipline ; never one so regardless of liiin- 
self, BO anxious for his country. Ho who could not boar to 
see her enslaved, would not enslave another, nor betray the 
confidence she reposed in him. Of all memorable men, Ju- 
lias Ceesar alone overcame such complicated difficulties; 
Alexander had fewer in couiitrios more accessible.* 

■ Tacitus. Ho was too virtuous and too successful to be 
endured by the senate and the senate*s master. I hope his 
poisoner saw his shadow before his eyes when he sank under 
the eniincli’s dagger, a runaway on the sands of Pclusium. 
Do not expect, O Agricola, to avoid the same invidiousness. 
May the immortal gods avert a similar fate ! 

Agricola. At least until I shall have performed a few 
similar exploits. I may fail in the enterprise I have under- 
taken ; the greater Julius failed before me : hut this I 
promise you, I will enforce discipline and maintain justice. 
The pringe’s favour may protect from the censure of senate 
and people the dolinqueiic}^ of my subordinates in command, 
if delinquency there shouid be ; and effete old comrades may 
catch his nod and beck to compass them round and comfort 
them, protesting that the accused are worthier of dignities 
than disgrace ; yet will I previously have reprimanded 
them in presence of my army, and, having performed this 
duty, I will deliver them over to you, my Cornelius, to fix 
that stigma on them which neither favor nor ages can 
obliterate. 

Tacitm. Let us be generous ; let them enjoy their offices 
and titles ; the duration of a banquet; and, intent on our 
own immortality, let us permit them to pass away and be 
forgotten. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS.t 


Mr. Tuornbury’s new book appeals to tlic eye almost as I 
much as does a picture-gallery. The haters of subjective 
poetry should relish this specially objective minstrelsy; 
while we, though sufficiently removed from that class, find 
plenty to interest and attract us in these stirring songs and 
ballads. 

They arc stirring ; there is movement and fire and vig- 
orous life ill many of tliem. The men start out in strong 
relief, like some old portraits we wot of. We not only hear 
about, but look at, these Sir Reginalds and Sir Richards, 
these barons and troopers, Cavaliers and Jacobites. And 
Mr. Thornbury revels in description of inarch and fray, 
sally and surprise, and such warlike matter. The words 
« themselves trample and hurry, and scuffle and dash, in 
hearty sympathy with the theme. 

The opening-ballad is too long to be quoted entire ; but 
we give the first fow verses : ^ 

'' Carabine slung, stirrup well hung, 

Flagon at saddle-bow merrily swung ; 

Toss up the ale, ibr our 0a& like a sail, 

Struggles and swells in the not July gale. 

Colours fling out, and then mve them a shout — 

Wo are the gallants to put Siem to rout. 

Flasl|iall your swords, like Tai*tarian hordes, 

• And Scare the prim ladies of Puritan lords ; 

Oiir Sfaeel-eaps shall blaze through the long summer days, 

AS galloping, sing our mad Cavalier lays. 

.M' ‘ ^ 

is only in our time that such obstacles have been suniMiiinted, 
and only by the ill-requited conqueror of Soiitde. 

q/' the Camliera and Rowndhaada, Jaeohite RaUd&»t dte» By 
W. THoaimuaY. London: Hural and Blackett. 


Then banners advanoe F By tbs lilies of Fmnee, 

We are the gallants to lead them a danoe. 

Bing the bells back, though the sexton look black, 

DefUnoe to knaves who are hot on our track. 

* Murder and Are !' shout louder and higher j 
Remember Edgehill and the red-dabbled mire. 

When oiir steeds we shall stall in the Parliament hall, 

And shake the old nest till the roof-tree shall fall. 

Froth it up, girl, till it splash every curl, 

October’s the liquoi* for trooper and earl ; . 

Bubble it up, merry gold in the cup. 

We never may taste of to-morrow night’s sup. 

(Those red ribbons glow on thy bosom below 
like apple-tree bloom on a hilJook of snow.) 

No, by my word, there never i^ook swwd 
Better than this in the clutch of a lord ; 

The blue streaks that run are as bright in the smi 
As the veins on the brow of that loveliest one 
No deep light of the sky, when the twilight is nigh, 

Glitters more bright than this blade to the eye.” 

And here is a spirited rendering of 

** WIGAN’S RXTaeAT. 

Hurrah ! for the trumpeter blowing his best — 

Blood on his feather, and blood on his orest ; 

Here was old Warrener, trusty as steel, 

Fitting a crimson spur fast to his heel. 

There rode the banner-man^Lord ! how his flag 
Blow all about with its patch and its rag ! 

But ho shook it, and made the old tawny ami blue 
Flutter its welcome words, * Tender and true.' 

Robinson’s helmet had tokens of work ; 

Jeukin was powder-scorched, black as a Turk ; 

There wore notches inch-deop in young Bellamy’s sword, 

Ho had 8he<l his best blood at the Yellow-stone ford. 

Powder-black, bleeding lads, hungry and tom ; 

Brown faces, wan faces, haggard and worn, 

Iiaughing to tlunk of the ups and the downs. 

Riding rough-sliod o’er the Puritan clowns. 

Steady and slow, with a thought for the dead, 

Some with a bandage on arm and on head, 

Scarcely awake, till the rap at a flint 

Showecl them good coin, sirs, sound from the mint. 

Wlion the gun spoko, and long barrels looked out 
From window and loophole, and gable and spout. 

Then they ftruck spurs, and the trumpeter, Jack, 

Blow till nis yellow face clouded with blaek. 

Like a swift lightning-flame, through the ripe com 
Ban the loud welcome of angor and scorn ; 

Up went the sabres-— a flashing of light 
Spread from the cheering left on to the right 

A staggering blinding of shot and of flame. 

Struck down tho scatfs and the feathers that came, 

But when the blaek thunder-cloud burst with a roar. 

Out broke the Wiganers — thirty-two score. 

Have you seen the sea leap when a dike has broke in ? 

Or a swollen Scotch torrent leap down in a linn? 

Then you’ve soon tho hot charge that swept Bolsover through, 
When Wigan rode first of the * tender and true.* 

Wigan was bloody, and dusty and worn, 

His buff tom with pike-head and bramble and thorn. 

His searf all awry, and his feather in twain, 

His saddle-oloth purple with blood of tho slain. 

His collar of poiut-laoe, all mudded and rod, 

A gasb on his forehead, a rag round his head ; 

Yet still bowing low to tho townsmen, who soowl, 

I And calling for sack at tho ‘ Flagon and Bowl.’ 

The host by the sleeve, and the maid by the baud, 

He praised her— the beauty of Bolsover land ; 

Then with strong shouting of hurry and force, 

Crying with pistol-shot— “Gallants to horse 1’ ” 

« 

Tho nature of the subjects of many of these ballads no 
doubt necessitates a certain amount of allusion to the 
I horrors of those fighting times ; but we must complain that 
I our author occasionally dwells too much and too compla- 
I oently on similar ** strong slfeots.*' Thd horrible is a dan- 
gerous adjunct, and should be used but riufely by the careful 
artist, or it is apt to degenerate into the atmply revolting. 
Such records as that of ** The Denee rqttxtd tie Pl*gtte.pU'* 
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appeal, we believe, only to a morbid appetite, and wUl gratify 
no wholesome and well-balanced taste. 

But, to turn to something pleasanter, here ia a breeay 
and many-ooloured'** Restoration” .scene t 

** TJP THE THA.MES. 

{TSoenty-umth (^f May.) 

Up the Thames with flashing oar, 

Let the Tower guns flame and roar, 

Belching fire from dvery bore. 

All the water ripples red, 4 * 

Fiery shines the river bed 
With the bonfires over head. 

See the old bridjfe, black as jet, 

Casting shadows, like a net, 

Lights upon the parapet. 

Pipe and drum in every boat ; 

All the Templars sing and float 
’ To the merry bugle-note* 

See the fellows’ corslets flash ; 

How the bright oars dnp and splash, 

As beneath me arch we dash ! 

Now from every roof and wall, 

Shop and garret, yard and stall, 

You can hear the cannon call. 

Varlot, yeoman, knight, and lord. 

Wave thoir hat and wig and sword ; 

Every thief forgot his fraud. 

Banners waved from London Bridge j 
Pennons shook from roof and ridge. 

Thick as wings of summer midge. 

Ploughing water, dyed with flame ; 

Past the royal galley came ; 

Blu.shed the river, as with shame. 

Then again the cannon spoke ; 

And the clouds, as with a stroke. 

Seemed in fragments to bo broke. 

Beating the black tide to froth, 

Fell a thousand oars in wrath ; 

Cheers burst forth from south and north. 

From the steeples rose a blaze ; 

Every casement in amaze 
Shone with red and sparkling rays. 

Bells' swung madly through the mist ; 

Like a frown, the fog was kiss’d 
Quite away to amethyst. 

From the gardens came the cheers 
Of. a million cavaliers, 

Some could scarcely shout for tears.” 

Among the' miscellaneous pieces we find some graphic 
bits of description, some pleasant pictures. The “ Riding to 
the Tournament” is gay, glittering, and sounding as the 
scene itself; and here is a succession of presentments given 
us in imagined 

** SCENES AT A FOUNTAIN. 

Here the proud peacock came to spread his fan, 

Its emerald lustres and its purple eyes, 

The water, then all molten sapphire, caught 
The glory of those dyes* 

Here the white doves came down to peek and prune, 

Like melting snow their mingling shadows M ; 

Driven in flapping circles round the elms, 

Scared by the clamorous bell. 

And hero the goldfinch, like a magic bird, 

Would perch and sing, unheed^ and alone; 

Flirting the bright drops from its hazel wings, 

Upon the xnarble^stone. 

here the panting stag-hound, worn and weak, 

Hurried, to dip its red and frothy tongue ; 

Sullen, not oaring for the rippling fount. 

Or for the bird that sung. * 

Mopnitig and mowing, came the jester quaint. 

Ail red and yellow— ran to splafh and dip ; 

A mad song lurking in his wandering eye— 

A mad jest on his lip. 


Here oame the Queen of Hearts, sweet mistress Anne, 

' By Hercules, a most excelling fair !’ 

. So lisped Sir Ague ; she spake not, but stooped 
To re-arrange her liair. 

The fat cook, i*eeking from his fiery don, 

Waddled to rinue his siilver and his dish ; 

Marking, witli staring oyo of foolish awe, 

The gold and silver fish. 

llio falconer, busy with Ins bells and straps, 

Used here to batho the biaiLscd wing of his hawk ; 

Smiling to see tho bright eye of the bird — 

Marking him strut and stalk. 

Here old Sir Bichard spurred his hot-plashed steed, 

Faint with the scurry of a long day^s chase ; 

A cold frown on his sallow leaden eye. 

So full of pride of race. 

And hero the friar would sit and dip his beads, 

Thinking of Jonah and the water- world ; 

Or moralising, on tho fallen loaf, when now 
Autumn's gold banner fm*lcd. 

And hero tho young lord, rosy through his curls, 

Camo stealthily to swim his gilded boat ; . 

‘ Clapping his Imnd.s to sec the silver-jot, 

And rainbow -bubbles float. 

Here, too, that dreadful night when ruin fell 
Ujx)!! the Ih)\wo, those rod hands washed tho knife ; 

As from the distant gable came a shriek 
From tho departing life.” 

But ill this volume there are also instances wherein the 
graphic and the picturesque are blended with something of a 
higher and more satisfying nature. There is a }>afl«ionato 
appreciation of natural beauty evident, which in some cases 
appears to have needed only a more carefvl utterance for 
the expression itself to have equalled the sentiment. We 
would cite “ Winter Moonlight” and “The Fountain Spirit” 
as examples of this species of “ narrow escape.” Mr. Thorn- 
bury is sometimes faulty in his rhythm, and his epithets, of 
which ho is lavish, are not always felicitously selected ; they 
confus (5 rather than illustrate his meaning. Many of his 
verses have all the “ dash” of improvisation about them ; 
but they certainly forfeit in finish what they gain in fresh- 
ness and force. The fruit he offers possesses bloom, vitality, 
flavour; but it is scarcely ripe. Patience, and let the sun 
shine on every side of it, 

Wc have so much faitli in Mr. Thornbury’s possibilities, 
and, indeed, thei'e is evident in all he writes so much sterling 
power and excellence, that wc do not care to withhold our 
strictures on what we deem his faults and shortcomings. 
We should find less fault with a writer we less liked. But . 
from the present one we expect much, and will not be easily 
satisfied with what he produces. 




[The Edltorfl of tho Nationat. Maoazinb cannot return unavailable 
Papera, except in ca.ses where it may seem deeirable to communicate 
witli the writein.] 


PRE-RAr!iAELiTi 8 M, as a distinct school of art, lias no place 
in tho Exhibition of tho Royal Academy for 1867. Yet it 
must not be supposed tliat the principles of the school have 
ceased to be operative. What was true in them, and there- 
fore kindred to the general laws of art, has been absorbed 
into its theory and practice.* What was merely capricious 
lias altogether evaporated. This is one agreeable feature 
of an exhibition the general effect of which is rather to 
satisfy than to surprise. Wc see a growing disposition to 
look at the meaning and forms of life and nature with a 
fresh eye ; and there can bo little doubt that this impulse 
is ill a great measure due to Messrs^ Millais, Hunt, and 
their best followers. On tho other hand, we seIdom^*>find 
the mere accessorios of a picture obtruded as its oldef at- , 
tractions; and the doctrine that the aspects of beauty are 
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manifold is rai^ely strained into a license for the eccentric 
and grotesque. 

Some high names are absent on the present occasion — 
Messrs. Bastlake, Ward, Wbbster, Elmore, and Holman 
Hunt; but the several branches of art are nevertheless 
represented with an approach to completeness. The Histo- 
‘rical Scliool is nobly exemplified by the drawings of Mac- 
LISE. The career of Harold is the theme, and the whole 
scries (forty-two in number) forms an epic told by illustra- 
tions. Dramatic incidents and poetic fancy have their in- 
terpreters in Millais and Wallis. Domestic life, humorous 
or pathetic, is rendered by Mulready, Cope, Leslie, Pritii, 
Eedorave, Faed, Solomon, K. Garrick, Miss E. Osborn, 
and others ; and, without anticipating by detail our critical 
report of this department, we may say that it is more widely 
and strikingly maintained than any other. Subjects of local 
colour and character have their expositors in Goodall, 
Stone, and Philip. Stanfield contributes, besides other 
subjects, one of his noblest sea-pieces. We have still eccle- 
siastical interiors by Eoberts. Danby gives us a gorgeous 
sunrise. In .two of bis specimens of animal life, Landseer 
is at his best. The Portraits and Landscapes include the 
names familiar in each department ; and Classical Art 
makes its claims visible in the graceful conceptions of Frost 
and the conspicuous examples of Patten. 

Still, if we except the series of drawings by Maclise, 
there is no work in the present exhibition which stands out 
I as its feature, or as a now revelation of power, — no work, 
for instance, like the “Huguenot” of Millais, uniting to tech- 
nical excellence a command over profoundcr emotions than 
those to which Art now-a-days appeals. The wide popularity 
of the “Huguenot” was due, not only to its exoeutivu merits, 
but to the moral sentiment which it embodied. The highest 
point of art cannot be attained by the delineation of what 
merely gratifies or touches, unless thoi*e be present also that 
clement which purifies and exalts. The self-sacrifice shown 
in the “ Huguenot” fulfilled this condition. It reached the 
sympathies through the conscience. We cannot but regret 
that no similar example of a moral ideal has been given to 
us by Mr. Millais or others. The heroic lies at the base of 
every great achievement, and the heroic in our time is the 
victory of man over circumstance without and over self 
within. This principle, understood and applied, might 
found for us a true school of Christian Art. 


Of all the tics between the living and the dead, the strongest 
is the thought of beauty. History grows stale ; affection 
settles into memory ; the bond of lineage is but a skeleton 
chain, except the last link or two ; — but beauty, once begot- 
ten and once incarnate, comes fresh and deathless along the 
ages, and joins us, as the grasp of living hands might do, 
with the souls it sprang from. The very forms of its origi- 
nal embodirlSfent, the flesh and bones of its first advent even, 
arc among the most enduring of mortal things. We have 
not, indeed, the handwriting of Homer or of .^schylus, but, 
among the ruins of the older world, its temples are still 
found standing where its strong towers have disappeared ; 
rich capitals and .rare tracery remain whore we look in vain 
for abutment or foundation ; sculptured marble lasts longer 
than granite walls, and urns and vases retain their lines of 
beauty wbwd the lines of conquest and dominion have been„^ 
obliterated for a thousand years. 

Such possibly may be among the first thoughts of multi- 
tudes this summer, when, walking down the central hall of 
the Palace of Art at Manchester, they turn to look behind 
them. The roof is arched; there is a great arched window 
at the entrance-end, and over it, following the semicircular 
linq of light, you see, in large plain letters, the first line of 
the JBnd^ion: 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever/' 

inotto which Manchester has chosen. The crowds 
whp ^sip her great exhibition will pass in beneath it. The 
windbw«^<^M}e8 the east, with the whole city between it and 


the sunrise ; and every day this summer the first morning 
rays which enter the building will have passed over a fac- 
tory-world to become an arch of light under the words of 
Keats. Manchester, the great centre of material interests, 
the fly-wheel of the world’s spinning-mill, the place of all 
others where it matters most, not whether a thing is beauti- 
ful, but whether it will sell and pay, lias built a temple to 
the Soul of Beauty, and has filled it, not with Bpccirncns of 
her own skill, or proofs of her *own opulence, hut with the 
works of men who spent all their power and passion in giv- 
ing shape, substance, and colour to their inspired dreams. 
Art will never fail in England. Wo have our doubts, and 
qualms, and logical rebellions ; but the love of beauty is at 
the bottom of our Saxon hearts, adore fair women and 
delight in flow'ers ; we would part with our ears as soon as 
lose our skylarks ; we call facts ugly when they are bad, 
and one of our fondest words is “ loveliness.” In the flush and 
hurry of materijfi success, ^ur faith in art lias for a time been 
shaken ; but in the midst of it all, and at the very core of 
utilitarianism, this palace springs up to prove that English- 
men look upwards as well as forwards, even among their 
mills, and feel instinctively what it is that is “ a joy for 
ever.” 

For all the higher purposes of life the Exhibition of Art 
Treasures at Manchester is one of the most important event s 
of this century. England is full of the greatest works of 
human genius, but hitherto they could be approached only 
at long intervals, one by one. A picture or a statue is seen 
at our annual exhibitions, attracts a momentary astonish- 
ment, is tallced of and gloried in for a few weeks or months, 
and tlien suddenly disappears. It has been bought for some 
palatial mansion, and the vast majority of mankind will see 
no more of it. Let us recal the works we have most admired 
during afiy number of years. Where are they now? I low 
can wo refresh our memory or re-awaken our enthusiasm ? 
Nobody knows. The productions, at least of modern art, 
pass before us like a phantasmagoria. They are comets, seen 
to-day and invisible to-morrow. We live in an artistic thun- 
der-storm, whore all the light comes in transitory flashes. 
There can be no doubt about the mischief, or rather the loss, 
entailed by this unavoidable state of things ; but for this 
year at least it is repaired at Manchester. These works of 
art, which we have seen once, and longed vainly to see. 
again, are brought together, like scattered liglits in a hurn- 
ing-glass ; not in single stars, but in brilliant constellations, 
and these themselves more numerous than the zodiacal 
signs. Not either from our own time only, but from cen- 
tury after century, in clusters whoso light is fainter by 
degrees, but not less marvellous. We are among the shin- 
ing thoughts of many ages. The souls of tliosc who have 
loved beauty must come down to us with their works, — a 
noble brotherhood of the prophets and martyrs of art. It 
is a great sea giving up her dead. 

We have no doubt the greater number of those who read 
the National Maoazine will, some time this year, pass under 
the arch of triumph which Manchester has given to Keats, 
and spend some hours at least in examining the treasure- 
house of which it is at once the gate and the emblem. Our 
purpose in succeeding leaders will be to make such sugges- 
tions as may increase the interest and value of those visits. 
The occasion is a great and rare one, and ought not to bo 
thrown away. 



POLYGLOT HEADINGS IN PEOYEEBS. 


Much Love * between the old Cow and the BLaystack 
(Irish), —of that sort which among bipeds is called “ oup- 
board-love.” “ The dog wags his tail, not for you, but for 
the bread” (Span.), — Jfettea la cola el can, nopor te eeno par 
dpan, W. K. Kelly. 
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MAY. BY D. TASMORE. 
[Nntlonal InitltnUott of the Fine Aris.] 


LORD ERLISTOUN.— A LOVE-STORY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ THE HEAD OP THE FAMILY,” “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” ETC. 


1 TOOK Jeem home. 

Saying this, it seems as if 1. had included all, as if it 
were the sufficient explanation of our two lives, external 
and internal, from that day forward. Knowing my cousin 
as well as I now did, I was fully aware that, even among 
her own sex, her character was a peculiar one. Their petty 
daily provender of work or play was not enough to satisfy 
the hunger of her spirit, active and restless as a man’s, yet 
burdened with those especial wants and weaknesses that 
we are wont to designate as “women’s nature.” She might 
have conquered them all in time, and survived to dwell in 
that paradise of peace, lit with the reflected glory of the next 
world, which is possible oven here ; but in this world there 
was but one thing that her heart could ever recognise and 
rest in as home. 

I loved Jean Dowglas. She was the only woman I ever 
did love. She came and stood over my life like a star; 


clouds arose between mo and it; I “wandered in night and 
foulest darkness,” as the man sings in that “ Lobgesang” — 
how its tunes haunt mo ‘to this .day! — ^but my star never 
faded, never fell. 

With us, as Jean said it was with her sex, the test of a 
true attachment — hear it, ye coquettes, ye selfish mean 
prudes, who think to make us the better lovers by making 
us the greater fools! — is, when we prize a woman less for 
her love than for herself; for what she is, and what slio 
dqes ; for that image of bright excellence which every man 
born of woman ought to see shining before him all his life 
through, attained or not, like a star in the sky. If it falls, 
God help him I for its falling is like that of the star Worm- 
wood, which draws a third of heaven after it. 

I loved Jean. At first, after this fashion of abstract 
worship ; then nearer, nearer, recognising all her foibles ; 
not blind even to her very faults; yet never losing the 
reverence, the souse of tender mystery, which all who love 
should have for one another, else, by a violent or a natural 
death, the love most assuredly dies. And so it happened, 
that in the time of her trouble I took her “ home.” 

She was perfectly ignorant of this, ignorant as a clilld ; 
she looked to mo for every thing with a tacit pitiful simpli- 
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city, also like a child. But I was a man, and strong aft a 
man ought to be when Hcav'en apparently gives his dsfttiny 
— perhaps more than his — into his own hands. 

Young solf-prosnniing simpletons may waver — never 
did ; cowards and passionate may shrink back, afraid of 
their fate or themselves — was afraid of nothing. Fortune's 
vicissitudes, laj)se of years, trouble, suspense, uncertainty,—^ 
all these things are as nothing, and loss than nothing, to ft 
man who truly loves a woman w'hom he esteems worth his 
winning. Kither she is not, or lie does not deservo to win 
her unless he can conquer them all. 

yo much of myself, wdiicli here I shall leave, as it is a 
subject which concerns myself alone. 

Lord Erli.stouji quitted England ; not immediately; but 
hc! Jievcr came again to Pleasant How. Lady Emily did, 
more tliaii^nee; pale and sad-looking, my mother told me, 
hut more tenderly loving than ever to our Jean. .Shortly 
h1»c loo disappeared from London, and I heard of her no 
more. If Jean did, slio kept a passive silence, which it 
'would have been cruelty to break. ' 

Atr Midsummer, wo left Pleasant Bow — ^left it to the 
shriek of the engines and the curl of the gray spectral 
steam. They will never tell any tales— those two bare 
■walls, roofless, open to the sky. 

X found a little cottage, some miles out of London, where 
1 established my mother and Jean. Algernon likewise, 
tliat he might have every chance of keeping up health in 
the work from which he must not shrink. Poor lad! but 
yfCi all of us have soinethidg to endure. 

“ 0, how pleasant I” sighed Jean, beholding the cottage, 
the fudds, and the flowers. “ Only my pupils — 

“ You must give them up.” 

“ Must?” 

“If you ))leasc, — at least for the present, — while you 
honour me by taking charge of my mother and that obstrep- 
erous boy.® 'Jlicy will giv'c you quite trouble enough,” 

“ 0, Mai'k !” She smiled and ednseuted. 

8uiiduy by Sunday 1 found her cheeks looking lefts wan 
and her st(;p lighter. There is hardly any ,^rouble which 
cannot be borne easier in the country, among ^elds ftod 
flowers. 

About this time, T had a sort of calenture myself; a deft- 
]>eratc craving that was granted to my cost, I fell ill, and | 
w'as a month absent from Mincing Lane. * 

I had seen Jean’s care over others, licr watohfhl tender- 
ness, her power of entire devotion, to those wdio needed her, 
but I had never experienced it myself till now. Every 
trivial circumstance of every da}^ and hour of that month 
still remaink vivid in my memory. I may yet bless Heaven 
for it. J did even then at times; not always. • 

When I recovered, it was winter ; then, rapidly as time 
seems to gallop when one has fairly left yoUth behind, it 
w^as spring. For nearly a yeaV the trains had been passing 
and repassing through our old parlour at Ideasant Row. 

Not a syllable lieard 1 of Ijord Erlistoun. He might 
have been dead — or married, as was indeed more likely. 
Caught, doubtless, by the next fair face that crossed his 
way, since, apparently, some retributive fate had swept 
from hihn that sweet fond one of Lady Emily Gage. As for 
Jean, hers, dear heart! ■w^as to him no more than dust and 
ashes now'. 

8o tliought T, but I was mistaken. One day I found on 
my table a packet addressed, “ Miss Dowglas.” 

How dared he even to write her name? 

I carried the letter in my pocket all Saturday, half of 
Sunday, in the village-church, up and down the peaceful 
fields. Jean’s spirits seemed peaceful ad they; she was a 
little more silent tlian usual, perhaps, but with an inex- 
pressible calm in her and about her. I could not give her 
the letter. . 

After tea, when Algernon had gone out and my mother 
was asleep, ^he.said, 

“ Mark, I wanted to tell you something. You sent me this 
Oaligna^ on Friday last : did you know what was in it?” 


«No.” 

1 md ; ” Man'ied at the British Embassy ^ Paris, Nu- 
gent, Baron Erlieteun, to the Lady Emily Gage^ 

1 folded up the paper slowly, and returned it ; as 1 did 
»o, it waft my hai>d that aliouk, not Joan’s. 

** You ftCft*” she iftid, “ all is as was right to Ije. I knew 
It would happen so In the end. I am very glad. Only, 
ftomehow, if they had toM me themselves — ” 

I gave her lird Erli»toun*ft letter. 

Two letters I saw were enclosed. SIio read them one 
after the other without moving from her ))lace, without even 
I tunaing aside; then took up and unfolded a little packet 
which accompanied them. It wan a ring made of hair, a 
dark look and a fair oue» ftot in gold, with thesir two names 
engraved inside: ”Kug»i»t”-^” foully. ” 

Jean put it on her ftnger, looked at it, twisted it up and 
down, till slowly W eyftft ill led— ran over. 

” It Wftft very kind, God bleae them ! God bless them 
both!” 

This was all. 

For another year ow life flowed on without change, or 
moiipect of chanm j at least to three of us — my motlior, 
Jean, and me, The lioy# were all grown up; Charles even 
contemplating matiimony, though he had faithfully educated 
Bussell, and launched him as ae^vate tutor before indulging 
in that luxury. Algernon had been transferred to a situa- 
tion in Uvcrpool, where still lingered in good repute our 
honest name of Browne, 

” They tell me, if I were to start as a merchant on my 
: own account, I might make a fortune yet, Jean.” 
j ” Bhould you?” sm answ'cred me, with thiit op<m smile 
I which showed at once her total ignorance of for whom alone 
the fortune would be worth making. And so, without re- 
ferring to the matter again, I turned my ways back to 
Mincing Lane. 

And fttill, in rain or sunshine, green leaves or snow, I 
came on Sundays to look after “ my household,” as I called 
my mother and Jean. 

A quiet household, though dear and home-like. At least 
as much suss the just law of nature and possibility allows 
two solitary women, of diflenmt ages, o})posiio in chavad- 
tcf, and unallied by blood, to make to themselves a home, 
or rather a habitation. Sometimes 1 wondered if Jean felt 
thin distinction, if her present life ■w'ere suflicient for her; 
or, supposing her Monday-morning thoughts over followed 
me from the sunshiny jessamine-porch into the shadows of 
Mincing Lane, whether she thouglit’iny life was suflicient 
to me ? 

1 was no coward. 1 did not complain of my lot, nor dash 
myself to pieces against its stony boundaries. If Heaven 
had sent them, let them stand; if not, mine was a strong 
hand still. 

Once only I confess to have been beaten by fate or the 
devil, or possiXJy both. I was hurrying down Cheapsidc, 
anxious to shut up tbo office, the business of which the film 
now left alftiost entirely in my hands. I wanted to catch 
the last breath of an autumn afternoon down the river; 
loss ftn- pleasure than for health, which a man, whose sole 
capital it is, has a right to eoonomige ; and mine had some- 
what dwindled of late. 

There was a “ lock” in the street, which detained and 
annoyed me ; I was apt to be irritable at little things now. 
That pair ot prancing grays which stopped the crossing—- 
what right had they and their o'wners, caracoling lazily 
along the smooth ways of life, to come and balk us toiling 
men out of our only possession— K>ur time ? 

I j®*** glanced at the occupants of the carriage ; only 
twu, a lady and gentleman, talking and smiling to one an- • 
other, — ^young, handsome, happy-looking. When they had 
passed I knew them ; Lord and Lady Erlistoun. They did 
not see me, and I was glad of it. I am afraid the devil was 
uppermost for many minutes after then. 

So they were in England again I Would they seek us? 
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would Jean wish it? would she dare to wish it? I could 
not tell. I racked myself with conjectures; trying to mea- 
sure a woman’s nature by a man’s, arriring at what is 
ustially the only safe and wise conclusion, riz. that wc know 
nothing about the sex at all. My sole certainty was in her 
own words, — that Heaven never allows to one human being 
the power of making another permanently nnhapfjy.” 

How a few quiet words, spoken naturally as wo were 
crossing the Sunday-flelds, settled all I I could have smiled. 

“ Mark, I had yesterday an invitation that T should like 
to accept. Will you try to take a day’s holiday, and go 
with me to see Lord and Lady Erlistouii ? 

“ Certainly.” 

I called for Joan early one forenoon. Sho was sitting 
quite ready, in her bonnet and shawl, reading; but she 
looked up at iny entrance, — that bright involuntary look 
which, caught unexpectedly, is worth untold gold. 

’J'ho lanes to the station were sunshiny and dewy ; Hol- 
lingbouriK', the chief property of the heiress Lady Emily, 
was about thirty miles down our lino of railway. We walked 
briskly, rejoicing in the pleasant day. Jean said she be- 
lieved none but those who rarely had it could fully appre- 
ciate the dclicionsncss of a holiday. 

“ Tlien a life of labour is the best. Do you think so, 
.loan ?” 

“ I do. Far the highest and noblest.” 

“ More so, for instance, than lliat of Lord Erlistoun?” 

I folt almost reproved at her grave and soft reply. 

“ Lord Erlistoun’s is, and will be more so as bo gi*ows 
older, a noble life too. 1 always felt sure of that. He Avas 
like a good ship, gallant and true, but blown about hither 
and thither for want of an anchor to field by. He has found 
it now in his wife’s heart.” 

Do you think a man’s life is never complete without a 
wife?” 

” Some men’s arc not ; he is one. Ho needs to he happy 
in order to be good. 1 used to think the same myself once. 
Now it sooms to mo that those characters are nearer per- 
fectness in whom to be good is the first aim ; who, living in 
and for the All-good, can trust Him with their happiness.” 

I said, looking at her sideways for a moment, ** I think 
so too.” 

Thus talking, we rciaohed the station ; and Jean put her 
j)urs 0 into my hand with a Avicked little trick of indepen- 
dence she was prone to, however unavailing. 

“ Well, second-class, of course,” she warned me. 

“ No. 1 never mean to let you travel second-class 
again.” 

Jean laughed, and submitted. When Ave Avere in the 
carriage she leaned back, watching the whirling landscape 
in silence ; but my landscape was licr face. 

No longer, by the utmost flattery, to ho called a young 
face ; roundness and colouring gone, tlic large aquiliim fea- | 
turea distinctly, not to say harshly marked, — it was noble 
still, but beautiful no more; unless for that mellowness, 
like the haze of autumn, which never comes until the sum- 
mer of life is altogether gone by : a sweetness, a repose, 
indicating her total reconcilement to youth’s passing away, 
her perpetual looking forward to that which alone gives 
permanent content in earthly pleasures — the rest which is 
beyond them, the pleasures which are for evermore. 

The train stopped at a small wayside station. A car- 
riage was waiting, and a gentleman. 

” Miss Dowglas ?” • 

” Lord Erlistoun !” 

They met— not quite without emotion, but only so 
much as old friends might naturally meet with after long 
absence. No more ; not a particle more. 

** Emily is here too. She is lon^ng to see you;” and he 
hurried Jean to the little waiting-room, where Emily fell on 
her neck and shed a few tears. She seemed more alFeoted 
than either of them,— this fbrtunate,.Jhappy, loving, and be- 
loved Emily. 

That day passed like a in and about Holiing- 


bourne, which was a spot lovely as dreamland, and with 
those two, fit owners of it all, who seemed in their position 
and themselves familiar and yet strange, known and yet 
unknown, as people are Avhoin one has to do with in dreams. 

“We asked no one to meet you,” said Lord Erlistoun ; 

“ we wanted this first visit to have you all to ourselves ; 
and besides, wo do not intend to be swamped in society 
just yet ; we feel as if Ave never could have enough of soli- 
tude.” 

llis natural unconscious “avc,” — his evident delight in 
this same “ solitude,” at least so much of it as Avas pos- 
sible in a house like a j)alace, and an estate like half a shire, 
— ay, Jean was right. His last love had been the true one ; 
he had cast anchor, and found rest. 

“Yes, she looks well, and hap 2 \y too,” I overheard him 
say; his eyes, roiulcr than any lover’s eyes, Avatching his 
young wife as she flitted about lier splendid conservatory, 
a floAver among the flowers ; “ and I think, Jean, every day 
she groAVS more like you.” 

This Avas the only time ho called her “Jean,” or that 
in speaking to her his voice dropped into any thing of the 
old tone; the only time that Jean’s countenance altered, 
though for no more than an instant. No angel in heaven 
could haA^c Avorn a hapi^ier smile than Jean DoAvglas now. 

They both walked with us to the station; they seemed 
to be in the habit (jf Avalking together a good deal. Our 
last sight of them was standing on the platform, arm-in- 
arm ; Lord Erlistoun lifting his hat in adieu, Avith his pecu- 
liar stately air. Lady Erlistoun leaning forward to catch 
one more look, in her fond childish Avay, of her “ dear Miss 
Dowglas.” 

Jean closed her eyes, as if to shut in the picture and 
keep it there. Opening them a few minutes after, she met 
mine, and smiled, 

“ Have you liked your holiday?” 

“ Yes ;. and you?” 

“I have had a hai)py day. I Avas very glad to sec 
them.” 

“ Shall you go again often ?” 

“ No, 1 think not. Their current of life rnqs so widely 
diflerent from mine. I do not Avish it otherwise. I think, 
Mark, I am coming to that time of life AAdicn one’s chief 
liai)piness is homo.” 

Wc haj)pencd to be alone in thecaiTiag6; the lamp shone 
dimly on Joan’s figure, — leaning back, with her hands 
crossed : outside Avas all i>itch-black nothingness. There 
might have been nothing and nobody in the Avide Avorld but 
her and me. 

“ Joan, something happened to me last week that I 
should like to consult you about. Shall I now ?” 

She turned and listened. 

I told her hoAV, this Michatdmas, tny salary had been 
doubled. Hoav, then, — speaking to the head of our firm about 
Algenion’s conviction that the gdod name of “BroAvne and 
Son” was still enough to launch “Browne, Brothers,” and 
float them into smooth water, if they had only a handful of 
capital to start Avith, — the worthy old fellow, once a creditor 
of my father’s, had offered me, as a loan, the amount of his 
long-paid debt, saying, 

“ ‘ Use it, or lose it, or give it me back any time these ten 
years. *Tis as good as thine oaa'u, lad; for nobody Avould 
ever have jiaid me a penny of it, except thy honest father.’” 

Joan’s eye sparkled as I ended my tale. 

“Would you like me to accept it, and start afresh ? You 
think it would not be too late?” 

“ Nothing right to do is ever too late. And this seems 
right, for Algernon’s sake. Also,” her voice dropping ten- 
derly, “ for the sake of your father.” 

“ Yea, ho would bo happy, if he knevs^his memory could 
help us still, — my dear old father I” And for the moment I 
thought only of him, aiid of the pride of once more building 
up our honest name in my native town, and among my oWn 
people. 

Jean asked if I had any hesitation in accepting this loan, 
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for which I might pay interest shortly, and repay the whole 
in ten years ? 

But what if I do not live ten years 

Nonsense.’* 

“ So you think me immortal, as those seem to be whose 
life is valueless to themselves and every body else ?" 

That is not my cousin Mark, as you well know.” 

After a while, I asked her if she could not understand 
my fear of taking this loan, and perhaps failing, and leaving 
the debt us a legacy to Algernon ? 

** But is it not for Algernon’s sake that you .would under- 
take the risk ?” 

“Not entirely. Jean,” and out came the bitterness of 
years, “ I have never in my life had any thing to live for 
except duty and honour. At least lot mo liold these until 
the end.” 

Jean sat thinking for some time ; then she turned to me. 

“ Mark, I also feel that the only things worth living for 
ai’e duty and honour. Will you trust mo with yours?” 

“ WBat do you mean ?” 

“ You asked my advice ; this is it. Accept this good 
man’s money ; use it well ; repay it if you can. If not, and I 
live, I will. Otherwise, at my death I will take care that it 
»is paid. Now, shall you be content ?” 

Probably few men over feci as I did then. Not for the 
matter of “generosity,” “ obligation ;” there was that in my 
heart which counterbalanced both, na}^, smiled at the thought 
of their existing at all between J can and me ; but the good- 
ness, the tenderness, which, whether or not indifferent to 
my personality, understood and cherished, and was ready to 
guard to death the true me, which I valued above all things 
else — my conscience and my honour. 

“Will you be content?” she said again. “Will you 
trust mo ? I would you, and always did.” 

“ Do you trust me, Jean ?” 

“ More than any bodyjn the whole world.” 

Doubtless slio wondered that 1 replied nothing ; that I 
did not even touch her extended hand ; that 1 lifted her out 
of the railway-carriage, and walked with her through the 
solitary star-lit lanes almost without a word ; that when we 
found my ihothcr gone out with Algernon, not to bo back 
for an hour, I sat down stupidly by the parlour-fire, mute — 
as death, if you will. “ Hold the last fast,” says the pro- 
verb. 

When Jean came down-stairs with her bonnet off, in her 
white collar and braided hair, she made a discovery of a 
change in the parlour, which, indeed, I had myself for- 
gotten. She looked at once to mo, and I attempted no 
denial. 

“ Yes, I thought the hired tin-kettle had been strummed 
enough in its day, and merited superannuation. Do you 
like your new piano, even though I chose it?” 

“ IIow kind you are I” 

Not another word. No folly of “ obligation.” If there 
had been, if she had not taken it quite naturally, as I would 
have wished to see her take a mountain of diamonds, were 
it mine to offer her, 1 also should probably never have said 
another word. 

She sat down, and played for some time, I sitting over 
the fire. 

“Mark, have you forgotten this? you have not asked 
for it for a long time.” 

My tune, which always brought back my cousin Jean in 
the Lythwaito drawing-room, with the sunshine on her hair. 
Also, because this “ Lied ohne worte” seemed to my fancy 
to tell a whole life’s story ; a duet in which you can hear 
distinctly the man’s voice and the woman’s, separate, to- 
gether ; then wandering apart again in troubled involved 
phrases, \but always in extremity comes back the tune in 
the basS| sweet ann firm ; at last the treble air is oaught up 
if^ith it,;»nd both fall into a melody more “comfortable” — ^to 
use Jean’s word-^-thau any bit of music I know ; ending in 
two notes, several times recurring, which say, as plain as 
notes can say it, “ Come home, come home, come home.” 


Sometimes, when a vase is brimful, a touch, the shadow 
of a touch, and over it runs. 

“ Did you like your tune ?” 

“ Yes ; but come and sit by the fire, Jean.” 

She did so ; one on each side the hearth, making two of 
us. Only two. Supposing it had been “ my aiu fireside 
I, who never in my life had had a fireside of my own — my 
very own ? 

“How pleasant a wood-fire is, Mark! But when you 
go to Liverpool we sliall cease to have one fireside to sit 
over and talk together.” 

“ We never had, except on Sundays. You forget, I have 
only had you for my Sunday-blossing.” 

“ Have I been a blessing? I am glad. It is something 
to bo a blessing to somebody. It was more than I de- 
served.” 

She shaded her eyes from the fire, which blazed and 
ci*acklcd as if it knew winter was coming, but burnt cheerily, 
and was not afraid. 

Now, or never. 

“ Jean,” I said, “ if I go to Liverpool, and can make a 
fortune there, or at least a competence, will you come 
home ?” 

“ Your mother and I ?” 

“ My mother, if she chooses; but I meant you. I cannot 
do without you. I could once, five years ago, because it was 
necessary and right; but now I cannot. ’Tis not worth 
making a honui — I will not do it — except for you.” 

“ Me ? me ?” 

She looked steadily into iny face, and found out all. 
She dropped her head lower and lower, almost into her lap, 
and hurst into tears. 

I said no more ; it may bo months, years, before I say 
any more. I would not take my life’s ransom unless it 
were a free gift. 

Algernon and I — “ Browne, Brothers” — are working our 
best. We have hardly any holidays, except an occasional 
evening stroll, with a western breeze blowing in the tide, 
and the sunset throwing colours beautiful as Paradise along 
the sandy flats of the Mersey shore. 

1 write cither to my mother or Jean every Sunday. 
Now and then Joan writes to me ; only a line or so, express- 
ing little or nothing ; and so it may be for God knows how 
long, or for ever. 

But sometimes I think — 

End op Lord Erlistoun. 


THE CIIATELAIN OF CHSVBEMONT: A STOEY 
OF LlfcQE. 

• (pounded upon pact.) 

Many hundred years ago, in the vast and lofty banqueting- 
hall of the giim Castle of Chevremont, there met an assembly, 
round the loaded tables of the great chief Immon, to partake 
of his bounty on a very special occasion. 

The birth of an heir, long looked forward to with tho 
greatest anxiety, had at length crowned the highest hopes 
and expectations, not only of the lord of the fortress himself, 
but of all its rough inhabitants ; and little was the joy of the 
event maiTed by tho untimely death of tho lady of Cheivre- 
mont, who had survived hut a few hours the birth of her 
son. Though a truly faithfUl husband, as soon would Ira- 
.mon have dreamed of bewailing a warrior left on the hard- 
earned field of fight, as of lamenting the loss of a wife on 
this all-absorbing occasion. One sigh, while it honoured her 
memory, wafted it into oblivion. 

And so the mirth ran high. With greedy eyes and ap- 
petites did the guests devour the delicacies, beneath whose 
unwonted display and rich profusion the tables literally 
groaned ; a rarity indeed within those halls of Chevremont. 
Accustomed freqiiontly to long and vexations sieges^ Im- 
mon, himself setting the example, had so trained Ins force. 
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that, in even ordinary times, they partook of no more than 
the absolute necessaries of life. 

Beneath the banners won in a hundred furious fights, 
from both friend and foe, according as envy taught or policy 
dictated, sat the bold lieges of the Lord of ChSvremont. 
Armed from head to foot, — such was their standing law, 
even during their present peaceful occupation, — there was 
assembled there as bravo a troop as ever joined the standard 
of rebellion. Brightly, their armour flashed in the golden 
light of the setting sun, as it streamed through the half- 
opened casements, while not an eye nor a word bespoke the 
presence of that enemy which steals away men’s senses; 
for long had all approach to disorder of every ‘kind boon 
banished from those walls ; and oven now the amount of 
wine, poured separately by the master’s hand for each of 
his men, was extremely linjited, a precaution the less un- 
willingly complied with on account of the promise of a 
mighty scheme to be unfolded after supper. 

For a fall hour had the cup passed round, and the vaulted 
roof rung witli the merry laughter of the gay troop ; whilst 
Immon, seated in the midst of his warriors, — all treated as 
equals on that holiday, — discoursed of war and deeds of arms, 
which caused the blood of old and young to boil with the 
ardour of recollection or of anticipation, and made them 
burn to draw the swords that now hung idly from their 
belts, and rush upon some well-matched foe. Then with 
loud shouts the health of the young lord was drunk ; and 
then in silent homage the memory of the mother, dead, 
followed by an involuntary pause, as if almost of sadness. 
Perhaps their rapid thoughts returned for a brief moment to 
those old days which each of them could couple with a 
mother and a home, — a mother, alas, too soon forsaken, a 
homo too easily dishonoured. 

The chiefs loud voice first broke the silence. “To 
whom, my friends, shall the honour of baptising this young 
stranger be intrusted, think you ?” he asked suddenly ; while 
an ill-suppressed murmur of derisive merriment followed the 
question, so little were they used to think of holy things, 
or speak of aught but arms and war. But Immon himself 
looked grave, and almost threatening. 

“ Ah, ha 1 and who shall execute that office ?” they re- 
rerpeated ; and more than one volunteered himself to cele- 
brate the rite, and the subject had already become one for 
renewed mirth, when the same commanding voice spoke 
once again: 

“ Silence, my friends 1 I have thought of one for this 
great purpose,” he said, his eyes kindling mean while with 
fierce dcliglrt, — “I have thought of one whom few of us 
have ever dared to hope for here, but whom, if his folly (and 
I doubt it not) lets him but come within the lion’s den, we 
soon shall have among us — ^tho Bishop of Liege I” 

“ The bishop ! — ^Notger 1” burst from a score of tongues. 
The chatelain’s arch-enemy baptise his heir, — impossible I 

Yet it was nevertlicless, Immon gi-avely assured them, 
true. Notger himself should be honoured with the commis- 
sion. 

“ But will ho come ?” 

^^“I myself will see to that. I part this oveniiig for 
Liijge ; and to-morrow noon, or I mistake, shall see the holy 
man within these walls.” And Immon glanced proudly 
round them as he spoke. 

Astonishment was depicted on each face. To all question- 
ings Immon vouchsafed no answer ; and his plans, though 
darkly guessed at, were still kept secret in the depths 
profound of his own bosom. I 

That same evening a council of a chosen few was held I 
in the Castle of ChSvremont ; and at its closfi these favoured 
warriors returned with flushed brows and eyes of flashing 
expectation, telling a tale of treachery and bloodshed yet 
to come^ 

At the same time the Chatelain, mounting his best horse, 
took, unattended, the road towards LiSge. 

I^t us now for a few moments consider the position 
respectively occupied by those of whom this sketch would 
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treat. The Lord Bishop of LiSgo, not only a lofty dig- 
nitary of the Church, but a temporal prince also, with a 
yearly revenue of 100,000Z. sterling, was acknowledged by 
all the wealthy province of Li5go as its feudal lord ; and 
noble indeed was the court, both spiritual and temporal, 
which gathered round him*. The present incumbent of the 
see was, at the time of which we speak, the proud Bishop 
Notger; a man highly ambitious, and an implacable enemy 
to all who dared oppose his, frequently, too-grasping preten- 
sions, both in the world and in the Church. A soldier ori- 
ginally by profession, ho had, in the midst of a career most 
brilliant, resigned the tent for the cloister, and in duo time 
the cowl for the episcopal mitre ; and in each station of life 
ho had always been, either by his own merit or fortune’s 
favours, equally felicitous and successful. Cautious in all 
his cntcrjirises, ho engaged in nothing without having first 
counted the cost ; to which tem])er of mind may be perhaps 
attributed much of what migJjt else have been accounted, in 
vulgar parlance, “ luck.” Inured from early youth to situa- 
tions of peril and severity, tile idea of personal danger never 
crossed his mind. 

Of the few who dared oppose this mighty prince, the 
Chatelain of Chevremont was foremost. Established in the 
strongest fortress in the province, Immon was seldom con- 
tent to act on the defensive only against the forces which 
the offended prelate sent to sit down from time to time 
before his walls, to compel, if possible, submission ; but, as 
if scrupulously to return the compliment, and, it must bo 
owned, with generally far better success, he would take the 
opportunity of sallying forth from his stronghold when he 
was himself unmolested, and not only harass the surround- 
ing country, but even take possession of such of the citizens 
of Liege itself as might happen to fall into his hands, — 
wealthy merchants, who were called upon to pay a good 
round sum for ransom, which, if not speedily forthcoming 
from anxious friends at homo, was hastened by a present 
of the captive’s ears, and gentle hints of the production of 
sundry other corporeal fragments to refresh their memories 
or quicken their apprehensions. 

It was nearly dark ere Immon had performed the distance 
that lay between his own castle and the bishop’s residence. 
Arrived at length within a mile of the city, he tied his horse 
cautiously to a tree in a little wood skirting the road ; and 
opening a small wallet that he carried with him, was in a 
few moments transformed into a wandering friar, which 
disguise, as being specially that of the bishop’s own order, 
he doubted not would gain him easy admittance to the epis- 
copal palace, and access to Notger’s own immediate, pre- 
sence.’ 

Ho then, with well-affected sanctity of manner, betook 
himself once more in the direction of the town, on foot. 
Entering the great quadrangle of the palace, and assuming 
the bearing of a timid stranger, he examined one by one the 
varied carving of the columns which supported, as now, that 
splendid edifice, until the last pale gleam of twilight had 
warned all stragglers thence. 

He now prayed admission to the bishop, on business, as 
ho said, of much importance ; and so earnest were his sup- 
plications, that late as the hour in those times was con- 
sidered, the attendants of Notger were prevailed on to 
admit him. 

The Bishop of Liego had retired to his chamber, 'and was 
alone. At a sign from Immon, ho directed the usher who 
had introduced the stranger to withdraw, and then stood 
waiting as if to know his business. Scarcely had the retir- 
ing footstep announced the servant to bo out of heai*ing| 
than Immon tlirow off his disguise. 

“ Perhaps, my lord, you do not know me,” he said, ob- 
serving that the bishop regarded him with curiosity rather 
than alarm; and ho then continued, “Immon, Chatelain 
of ChSvremont 1” 

Notger drew back a step, while a momentary impercepti- 
ble flush suffused his countenance; but instantly recovering 
himself, he sat down and waited further parley. 
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So, uuaeked, did Immon; and thus they paused some 
minutes. At length the latter spoke again ; 

“ And now, sir bishop, that you know my name, you shall 
know my errand too. You have he^, no doubt, an heir is 
born to ChSvremont; another thorn has sprouted for the 
tender side of the saintly Bishop of Lii^ge. You know it, — 
good I You know, besides, that a young scion of so groat a 
house as mine, — ^though you may curl your lip, my lord, — 
the scion of so great a house must have a fitting entry to 
the world. Lord bishop,” ho continued, rising as ho spoke, 
“ I have come to you myself, unantied, alone, to pray you 
very liumbly — conio and baptise my child.” 

So humble was tlie tone in wliich these latter words 
were spok(3n, that Notger could scarce believe tbo man 
before liini to be the ferocious brigand that desolated half 
his })i*oviiice ; but when he looked towards him, at the dis- 
dainful Hashing of his eye, and the rude imporions position 
in ^vhich he stood, — his foot upon the couch on which the 
bishop sat, — he saw at once ho had to deal with one who 
would brook no evasion, still less accept refusal or excuse, 
lie perceived, loo, how Immon had placed liinftelf before the 
eniranco to the chamber, and how that he played carelessl}', 
yet significantly, with his sword’s hilt, especially when boast- 
ing of having come ” unarmed.” He saw his peril ; and, wdth 
characteristic rapidity, resolved upon his course of action. 

A long silence followed the last words of the soldier, 
broken at length by Notger, who slowly, and in a low voice, 
said : 

“ And wbat is rny security ?” 

“ My word.” 

A sarcastic smile was the bishop’s only recognition of j 
the reply. 

” 1 will come,” ho said; and when ?” 

Immon felt the battle to be won. Few words had pas.<;od, 
but to one of them at least the conflict had been sharp. 
Drawing himself to his full licight, he withdrew his foot 
from^tho couch, displacing one of the pillows, which fell 
upon the ground. On the episcopal device with which it 
wa.s embroidered ho placed once more his foot, and looked 
at his companion with *a glance which ill concealed the 
triumph of his soul. Something of treachery, too, shot from 
his eyes, as ho replied : 

“ To-morrow noon, and not an imstant after. Noon !” 

“ 1 will come,” repeated the bishop. 

The other drew from his iDouch a small gold-piece, and, 
in a tone which showed his determination to complete as 
far a.s jjossiblo his humbling errand : 

“ lordship’s foe !” ho said, as lie tossed it to the 
priest. “We shall expect you, then ; we have your grace’s 
saintly word';” and then, without anotlier look, lie hurried 
from the chamber, locking the door as he passed out, and 
muttering, “ Toor fool, how cheap he sells himself!” 

That night the bishop also held a council. Knowing 
that no armed men would be admitted to the fortress, he 
wa.s forced to he content with ordering that all his at- 
tendant pric.st.s should bear him conipan 3 \ 

The first beam of the rising sun tipped the crimson 
banners that floated from the highest points of the Castle 
of Immon, who looked half-doubtfully towards the distant 
city of LiSge. 

The treacherous are over themselves distru.stful ; and Iin- 
mon began to weigh the chances of so old a bird as Notger 
falling thus easily into the snare, which, truth to toll, he liad 
prepared for him, and questioned if even bis plighted word 
would on calm and secure reflection be held sacred. If he 
might judge the bishop by himself, such an event were more 
thati doubtful. 

« As tlie day advanced bo grow more anxious, and his sus- 
pense ^^fcfee^ul. It led him constantly up to his tun*et’s 
heigh£f])irhsAce he could command the highway to the capi- 
tal, ekpC^hig and yet dreading a message of excuse, or even 
of deflat^otf £mmhis anticipated guest, and suggesting to his 
cxciteA|pilnd the reception such an envoy should meet with 
at his hands. 


I Within, the sound was heard of warriors furbishing their 
I arms and buckling on chain-mail, “ to make,’’ as Immon 
said, “ a worthy entertainment for his lordship of Liege.” 

A dozen times had Immon mounted to the summit of his 
castle to keep his impatient watch, when, precisely at the 
appointed time, the distant sounds of low soft chanting rose 
behind a little knoM that hid the winding road. A moment 
more, and there appeared a priestly procession, with crozier 
and mitre, and all the insignia of the Church, conducting 
Bishop Notger In full state, and singing as they came slowly 
on the hymn that first announced them to their expectant 
host. 

“ Now, by my troth, good Notger, you do well,” exclaimed 
the chief, apostrophising the procession, as, to the number of 
a couple of score or more, it glided over the lowered draw- 
bridge, ^vhich was signilicantly raised again immediately 
behind them. He now hastened down to meet the bishop, 
but was stopped an instant on the steps by one who whis- 
pered something in his oar. 

“ Not till the appointed signal, for your lives,” ho wliis- 
Ijered in reply; “ 1 myself will give it;” and he hurried on. 

Notger and liis train had already entered the castlc-yard, 
and Immon, wdth aflected courtesy, led him to the hitherto 
desecrated chapel. Here some burlesque attempts bad been 
made at (‘cclesiastical adornment ; a naked sword, reversed, 
served for an altar-cross ; while the font, long since degraded 
to a water-trough for horses, was replaced b}'' a great wine- 
cup, of massive gold, however (what else for the j'oung heir 
of Chevremont V), a rich spoil from some late outrage. 

The bishoi) eyed the.se insults with a quick glance, more 
of disdain than of surprise, and calmly proceeded with the 
appointed service of the Church, the priests and acolytes 
chanting their ])arts as in their own cathedral. Notger 
received the infant from his father’s arms, and in a few 
moments the rite was ended. 

“ 'iriiaiiks, sir bishop,” cried the .chatelaiu triumpliantly, 
holding out his hands. ” Now give me my son.” 

“ I owr son no longer, Immon,” said the bishop calmly, 
fohling the child to his bosom ; “he is the Church’s son. To 
lier you have confided him, with her he must abide.” 

Immon laughed scornfully, yet with evident anxiety and 
impatience. Plucking the bishop by the sleeve, he said, 

“ Come, my gooil lord, and tiiste the fare my poor castle 
has provided for thi.^ memorable day.” 

But Notger stood immovable, ^*Yonr castle, Immon?” 
he replied. “ No,” he continued, as he handed the infant to 
liis attendant priests, — “ no, it is mine 1” 

“Yours!” cried the astounded rebel, his blood boiling 
with surprise and fury. “ Indeed 1” and he looked fiercely 
round on his retainers ; hut, following an order purporting 
to have issued from their chief, that no weapon should be 
allowed within that sacred place, they were all unarmed. 

At tliis, with a howl of frenzied rage, he rushed upon the 
bisliop, and with his heavy sword he dealt that holy man a 
stroke which would have set at rest for ever the question of 
right in the Ca.stle of Chovremont, but that it rang only on 
the armour of proof which now glanced beneath the cope 
and surplice of tho hiaho^), as he disengaged his weapon 
from under them. 

In those days churchmen were forbidden by tbe canon 
law to shed blood; they therefore met the difliculty by 
arming themselves witli a heavy mace, loaded with metal, 
which, on an emergency, without gashing tho flesh of the 
enemy, performed the work tliey had to do with wonderful 
succcs.s, when applied to the skull of their victim. It was 
with such an instrument, or rather with one familiar tp the 
sight of Londoners, as di flayed in the formidable grasp of 
Magog in Guildhall, that Not^r now met the furious attack 
of his treacherous host, and in an instant a huge iron-hall, 
playhig freely, by no inexpert hand, round a stem of steel, 
whistled about the traitor’s head. 

Astonished at this unexpected display of resistance, Im- 
mon for a moment staggered backward ; then sprang with 
blinded fury upon his ecclesiastical opponent, dealing blow 
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after blow upon hie iron wising and the metal-staff of his 
mace, each dexterously warded off by the more collected 
bishop, till an unlucky stroke upon the last snapped Im- 
mon’s sword asunder near tho hilt, and left the chieftain 
powerless. 

Meanwhile the attendant priests, disrobing in an instant, 
displayed a band of armed men, well matched in all respects 
with any in the fortress. These, at a word from Notger, 
steadily advanced upon the terror-stricken menials, who, 
separated from the men-at-urius, now made frantic and use- 
hiss efforts to break through the doors, which had been se- 
rretly fastened by one in the bishop’s service. Driven into 
a corner of the building, they speedily surrendered at dis- 
cretion, while the conquerors, easily, and without bloodshed, 
exacted from these unarmed soldiers terms of abject sub- 
mission, enforcing the same with some stout cBrds, with 
which they bound tlicir pidsoncrs and placed them in se- 
curity. 

Which done, under the conuuaiul of a lieutenant pre- 
viously ajipointed, the priestly victors sallied forth to en- 
gage the formidable men-at-arms, wlio, ignorant of the drjv 
ma enacted -within the building, patumtly awaited the pre- 
scribed signal, without which they were on no account to 
move. So remote from this (piarter was the chapel, that no 
alarm had readied them during the conflict. Notger had been 
left, by bis own command, to deal with Immnn bj’ biirtself. 

Still keeping np a wonderful exhibition with Ins w’capon, 
tho. spiked ball of which, revolving round the rebel’s bead, 
held him completely at bay, the bi.sliop, step by step, bad 
forced him out of the chapel by a small door in the iioi'th 
wall, leading, as lie knew, from previous insrriu^tion, into a 
ktonc-paved liall. 'J'hc wretched man now made vigorous 
attempts to evade his enem^'-, who, at the least su.spictous 
movement, brought tho ponderous globe nearer and nearer 
to liis head, and could (for this ominont representative of flic 
Church militant appeared a perfect master of his science) 
by the slightest motion of his hand liavo dashed liis brains 
out. Such, however, was not bis pur))ose. 

And now, for the first time, the mighty warrior know 
fear, lie seemed fascinated by tli(5 eonduct of the bishop, 
who apjieared .suddenly seized with .‘in irresistible urith- 
me.tic.il desire to ascertain the nundier of the inarble-stpiarcs 
that composed the floor, counting and recounting them witJi 
the utmost perseverance, though still holding at hay his 
frantic enemy. 

At length a certain object seemed attained, as he left off 
enumerating the stones, and piessed still more resolutely 
upon Inimon. Foaming with despair and rage, the latter 
bounded from side to side,* striking with impotent fury at 
his mortal foe, as he still retained the fragment of his wea- 
pon in his hand. Uj)on tho battlc-fleld, Immoii had neither 
shunned danger nor droadtMl death, and a warrior’s end 
would have been perhaps accepted as a triuinpb. But such, 
he now too well knew, was not res(M‘ve(i for him. • 

All effort, all frenzied eft'ort, was in vain ; for Notger 
drove him back and back, always towards one special square 
of marble. A hundred times he strove to fly from that^one 
spot, — black as*'his own despair, — a hundred times ho found 
himself again approacJiing it. And now at length his foot 
touched the stone which was the object of such dread ; it 
rested paralysed upon it for <iu instant ; a hollow sound 
was heard beneath, as the marble-square rolled hack upon 
a hinge, hitherto cunnijigly concealed from view. A moment 
he paused, balancing upon tho edge of the abyss thus formed, 
glaring with the intensest hate on Notger, then, with a 
shriek of wild despair, he vanished. 

Tho latter stood in breathless silence till the heavy fali 
beneath told its own tale | then, approaching tho chasm, he 
looked below. There was a surge upon tho foul water at 
the bottom, as it settled over the dead man,— for his heavy 
armour sank him like a stone,— but there remained no other 
vestige of the once* dreaded Immotl.- 

“ Pax tccam,” said the Bishop of ti^o, as he raised the 
trap to its original level, and wiped the drops that stood 


upon his face. They wore the first words that ho had ut^ 
tered since those which hurled defiarico at the now van- 
quished traitor. Then silently he turned and left the pl.acc. 

Little more remains to tell. His entrance to the court 
ibund the episcopal troop victorious, and the garrison easily 
taken in a moment of so gi-cat .surprise. The w arlike jiriests 
had already made quick conveyance of their late antagonists, 
counselling quiet submission to their fate, and hurling ana- 
thema on all who did not re.spoiid to their advice. 

And thus was Chevrernont subdued. The castle, too 
strong, and too w^ell situate, <o’ be allow^cd to stand a tempt- 
ing stronghold fpr the disaffected, and wholly useless to .a 
character so peaceful as the Bishop of Liego, was speedily 
demolished, and scarce a fragment now remains to illustrate 
to tho traveller the tale to wliicli he listens, on his ^ya.y to 
Chandfontaiiio, 

* * * 
There was an old monk, in bygone days, who told this 
legend, tbc abbot of a monastery in Li^ge; who, when asked 
by his man3^ bearers of the child, would smile, .'ind say that 
he still lived, and add, “ 1 hiom lie is more ha])})y an he is 
than ever would have been the L(n‘d of Ohevreinont.” 



A IIOTIIOUSF FOB THE DKAWING-KOOM. 


In tho papers on the W.'vrdian Case, it w\a.s .suggested that, if 
its true principles were recognised, it -would be found capa- 
ble of many extension.s, and one of those extensions is now 
to be described, (xiven a case for ])lanls; what can be 
more reasonable than to ap])!}' boat to.it, and so .adapt it to 
the cnlturo of exotics? There are many w.iys in wdiich 
tln.s in.ay be accomplished. An ordinary \V,ardian case, 
stocked wdtli ferns or flow(;ring-plaiits, may be licated in 
a very simph; wnry. Below the soil-trougli hd there be a 
flat tin-boiler and a lamp, or a boiler without a lamp, but 
Avitli a contrivance -wliich wdll allow the -water to be changed 
dail^', .and you have at once a safe system of bottom-licat ; 
and this may be still fnrtlior extended so as to add top-lieat, 
and tliuH maintain both soil and air at any temperature that 
ma.y be de.sircd. 

There is noiliing particularly novel in this, for many 
have tried it -with success ; and in the hands of tho scientific 
cultivator, wdio can i\]>ply the established laws of horticul- 
ture to wdndow-gardcning, a plani-c.'isc is no longer a vexa- 
tious tO}*-, but a very practical and useful construction, fl’lu' 
invention now to be dealt witli is to be classed among the 
working and manufacturing conirivanco.s ; for though it maj^ 
be made as ornamental as you please, and very fairly claim 
entrance to tho drawing-room, yet its uses and finictions 
are of a preparatory kind ; it is neither fern-case nor a 
“rustic adornment,’’ but a plain hothouse*, which will per- 
form almost any amount of work in preparing tender things 
for the wdndow, the garden, the grefmhousc, or the conserva- 
tory. 

There arc at least three names to be mentioned in con- 
nection with it,— first, Mr. Walton, tlie inventor ; secondly, 
Mr. Beaton, the improver; and thirdly, Mr. West, tho manu- 
Ikcturer, who has brought it to perfection. Mr. Walton 
made tho first experiment of ai^plying heat to ^ small plant- 
case, with a view to create a portable indoor forcing-pit. 
An old box was dressed up, with a tray for sand, a boiler of 
tin, a lamp, and lights over all, so as to look like a common 
garden-frame. This was set to work, and answered so well, 
that it became known as tho Waltonuk Case ; and subse- 
quently many improvements were made for applying the heat 
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laore^ caD|i^ effi- Bfljll^ 

incidents oonnect^^ with I | || i|| 

The annexed cut roprc- “ - ^ 

fionts the Waltonian case in 
its complete form when in 
operation. It is in reality 
a two-light box, standing ^ 

on legs, the framework be- 
ing of wood, with glass at . 
the front and ends, and a 
pair • of glass sashes, or c 

“ lights,” laid loosely on the 
top. Beneath the centre, in 

the front, is a tin lamp burn- *0-* *1^ 

ing colza-oil ; and this lamp r 

gives heat to the water con- .li v */ / wl '/ 

tainedin a zinc-boiler placed —= — =.1 

underneath the plants, the . 

smoke escaping at the back >Lt- 

of the case.* 

The mode in which the 
heating apparatus is arrang- f / 

ed is very simple. When 

the top-lights are lifted off, 
and the pots removed, it is V 

an easy matter to lift out c \ 

the tray and boiler, repre- \ — 

sehted in the second cut, iJ \^| 

This tray is of zinc, and 

measures 34 inches long by 17 inches broad, and hence 
contains a working space for plant-culture of 508 square 
inches, or sufficient for 32 four-inch pots, in eight rows 
of four each. The tray a a fits into the bottom of the case, 
and forms the bed on which the pots are placed, and the 
medium by which heat is communicated to the plants 
through a bed of silver-sand, an inch deep, spread evenly 
over it. 

In the centre of the tray is a tube, 5, through which 
vapour escapes into the case, the amount of which can be 
regulated by a cap fitting into it. The tube h is also neces- 
sary as a means of filling the boiler, d, with which it com- 
. municatejsi ; and this boiler, when placed in the case, falls 
exactly over the lamp, and receives its flame in an orifice 
tut in i|s under side for that purpose,ji, the hot air of the 
lamp circulating round the boiler below the tray, a, and 
making its exit by the fjinncl, e, which, when at work, fits 
over the orifice, c, in the tray. 

To set the case to work, then, we have first to fill the 




of every kind of tender 
plants, whether cucumbers 
and celery for the kitchen- 
^ ^ garden, half-hardy annuals 

for the borders, greenhouse- 
seeds for the greenhouse, the 
conservatory, and the win- 
dow; and, in the way of 
_ -■ ||||| | [||| | ||||||y[||||[|M cutting^, strike almost any 

MP I l Ijifllil pose you have half-a-dozon 
Jr ^ old geraniums, a few fiich- 

■ _ "M ^ sias, calceolarias, mimulus, 

r- a pinch or two of seed of 

lialf-hardy bedding-plants, 
i~~ ^ J you have only to get your 

pots ready, prepare some 
" ' light compost witli a good 

- admixture of silver-sand, and 

set cuttings and seeds to 
work with heat and moist- 
ure, and in a few weeks you 
wdll be astoni.shcd at the 
quantity of plants you have 
^ ' manufactured. In gerani- 

• ■ ^ umsevery joint will make a 

^ plant, whether there is a bud 

visible or not. You have 
-j. . only to stick them in round 

y the insides of small pots, 
f/ I i letting every cutting touch 

rr the pot ; sprinkle silvcr- 

^ 1 sand over the soil in the 

rs: — 1 ) pot, keep all moist and at 

I |-^ I . 75^^, giving air occasionally ; 

" * and out of a feW old gera- 

niums you may manufac- 
ture hundreds of young 
y”'— liealthy plants. I have this 
■**[. ’ season struck geraniums, 

~ " pjlnsjcs, fuchsias, calceola- 

^ vias, summer chrysanthe- 

j I mums, petunias, verbenas, 

and dozens of special odd 
Ihings; and have raised seedlings of several choice aquatics, 
besides melons, cncnmlwirs, gourds, celery, tomatoes, asters, 
Thunbergias, Cobeas, Delphiniums, and no end of other deli- 
cate summer bloomers, — all in fho same case, where they 
have been steaming and growing beside mo in ray study, 
and calling for no more attention than one is obliged to give 
to half-a-dozen flowering-idants in pots when committed to 
the window. 

But it must not be supposed that there is nothing to 
Icarii in using a case of this kind. You may burn or boil 
your plants in no time if you do not use proper precautions. 

Tlic sand must always bo damp, the cuttings should 
nevar flag for want of water, and nothing in the case should 
ho \fctted with cold water ; it should be as warm as the air 
inside. The lamp must he trimmed morning and night, and 
kept constantly burning, for the case being small soon cools 
if the flame expires; though, as* it. burns twelve hours at a 
stretch, it must be very careless work to have that happen. 
Then air must bo admitted accordk|g to the state of the 


tray with silver-sand, which must be moderately damp ; plants. As soon as seeds como up, give them more light 
tlien fill the boiler, which holds two quarts, by means of the and air, or they will be drawn and sickly ; and they must 
tube, b; then lower the tray into its place in the case, fit the 1^ gradually brought towards a cool comer of the case pre- 
flue-pipe, c, over the hole; c/ trim and light the lamp, and paratory to being removed altogether, for notliing slioiild 
wait for the result. As a matter pf course, a gentle heat is remain there to grow on. When ,onco started and fairly 
soon perceptible ; and if the case isHilled with pots stocked roptojSi prepare them for removal. 

*4.1. 1 i. 1 ...^ I.A 


with seeds or cuttings, this heat is communicated to them 
from the bed of damp sand, and a temperature of from 70® 
to 90® may be commanded at pleasure. 

Now what is the use of Such a contrivance ? It will do 
' every thing that wc employ a dung-bed!' for, — ^raise seedlings 


Of bourse a hundred hints plight here he giyen as to the 
working of a Waltonian case. So as to make the most of it ; 
but as this paper is simply intended to introduce the inven- 
tion to the readers of the National, wo must here cry, 
** Hold, enough I” Shirley Hibberd. 


lx ftmittg * portrait sallory, wfakdi w» (roi^ will 
include ail the. it^moat men and ivomen 4t Wf time, 
erevjr dapn^^nt of ititelleotual endeayour, woxhall not of 
Oottm excllade eminent statesmen and poUtioitmi. Bat we 
do not Intend to append critical and biographical papers to 
ih«vr portraits. If we ‘did so^ one of two things must fol- 
low t all individual expression of opinion must be suppressed, 
and consequent^ the result possess neither interest nor 
value ; or the emtors of the National Maoakinib must step 
beyond the boundaries they have chosen, and become iden- 
tified. with special party and political ;views. We abide, 
therefore, by our original declarations ; and in mw present- 
ing the first of our political portraits, reserve for other oppor- 
tunities such remarks on the social and national questions 
that may be affected by the noble lord’s policy as will fairly 
come within the scope of iliis publication; 


LITTLE EIDLEY’S LOVE AFl^AIll. 

It was one quiet morning, at the commencement of what is 
familiai'ly called tlio “ long vacation,” when Sydenham — •’ 
lovingly termed the “Doctor” — and your hunxblo servant 
were breakfasting with our 'common friend, Duval, a great 
legal luminary, at his* chambers in Pump Court, Temple. 
The long vacation, as most civilians arc aware, is that un- 
genial season wdicn briefs arc no longer sown broad-cast, 
but arc merely dribbled in as a sheriff’s-court or sessions 
case may render necessary ; when outstanding fees are 
carefully gathered by provident clerks, whose shadows ho- 
coiijo daily more and more attenuated as they noiselessly 
glide about tl;c inns of court, dreaming of terms, and sigh- 
ing for the fatness of Hilary and Easter. 

The locus in quo — to speak prufossionally — of our matu- 
tinal repast was not so much a matter of choice as of com- 
pulsion. According to the original draft of our campaign, 
wo should liave boon seated, not in Pump Court, but on the 
cold and craggy peaks of the Grands Mulcts, Various un- 
toward circumstances had, however, conspired to baffle our 
aspirations. Imprimis ^ Duval had been plucked at his 
e:xamination, . and had sentenced liinrseif in consequence 
to six months’ imprisonment and hard labour. Sydenham, 
who was grinding at the mill of medical science, with his 
intellectual eye upon the “college,” was suffering like Du- 
val, but from a wound of a more material character. In 
performing his celebrated necromantic feat of Ig’eaking a 
poker over his arm, ho disqualified himself for scaling accli- 
vities by severely bruising his shin. My own little domes- 
tic calamity was more touching, and not quite so ridiculous. 
Having, after an unusually prolonged valss d deux temps 
with a most ethereal partner, been induced to take a moon- 
lit ramble into the conservatory, we had just begun to enjoy 
tire unspeakable charms of seclusion, when I was suddenly 
seized with a *most violent fit of sneezing, which speedily 
drew public attention to our retreat, and nipped our delight- 
ful ore it had acaroely unfolded its blossoms. Be- 

tween cold and mortification I had no desire for Continental 
travel, but remained gloomily in town, toiling hourly at a 
sonnet on “Influenza ” Which I purposed sending to Mario, 
saw inemoUto of thatTatal night, and which I had not yet 
finished satisfactorily, though ftiy sufferings for three weeks 
had been very acute* 

“ What has become of little Eidley?” inquired the Ddl- 
tor, as he curiously disscoted a bo* of sardines. 

“ Gone to Jersey, 1 believe,” replied Duval, “Un a love 
mission— rs, Laura ]fflartobflower; a ease on Which w#hive 
alrea^^adyfsed” ^ . ' . , 

“ He is a specif originah if eyey there w>8 bne,** said 
Dr. Sydetihatn. “ The age of ntaftyrdom ii gone by, or 
little Ben, ivith his great jmul, wotkid long since have 


f^hed %\$kis^k iiieE fhK^well dcute^dhi^ 

you” . 

jn las sleep liiawf’i asked Duval. “ He " 
'waa srperflMe *iJsdda* when we "were at school together. 
One ifighty I remember, he upset the washhand-stand ; and 
the water petuolating l^bugh the floor, acted as an extern- 

S Tanecme ihower-bath for the refireshnient of Monsjeur 
eroredi, aur irritable old French masteri who slept linme* 
diatelv henqath.” 

“ You should have seen him at Exeter Hall, listening to 
Mendelssohn's Athedkt* observed tho Doctor* “ There he 
sat) speechless, with his eyes raised to the ceiling, appa- 
rently lost in sdleftin rap|ure. He told ffle afterwards that 
he had a presentiment he fdiould ttftirty a widow— Cayenne, 
please.” 

“1 can tell you a better story thftn that,” said Duval 
laughing. “ When Ridley supped with purfriend P — ^ one 
night last summer, he was taJeen very ill, and-P— made 
him up a bed in tho chamber which Oliver Goldsmith once 
occupied, and where it is stated he wrote one of his best 
works. Well, llidloy, inspired, I suppose, by tlio genius hei^ 
had a dream — a terrible dream — so lie described it. He 
fancied he was in China, in Pekin, where all is sunshine, 
pagodas, babies’ feet, and satin-slippers. Suddenly a pro- 
cession came in sight — a moSt magnificent widow, under a 
flaming parasol, and attended* by her slaves. She glanced 
at Ridley, and killed him with one shot. Her beauty was 
magnetic ; she drew him along ; he strove to turn (remem- 
bering Laura), but ho felt that where she went he must 
follow. Poor little Ridley, his heart smiting him for his 
inconstancy ; still ho went on, till the widow, killing him 
more and more by her smiles, conducted the martyr to a 
sort of tea-gardens, where, in a Chinese summer-house, she 
sat down, and presenting Ridley with a cup tho size of an 
acorn, sweetly requested him to fill it from a tco-urn in the 
centre of the garden. Two hundred and forty-seven cups 
of strong Buhea did that luxurious widow consume, and as 
many times did little Ridley run backwards and forwards, 
till, overcome with fascination and fatigue, he at lengtli 
sank exhausted at her feet. It was then that, to his horror 
and bewilderment, ho discovered that tho widow had a glass- 
eye ; and he woke up, shivering all over as if ho had g6t an 
ague. From that time little Ridley has had a dismal pre- 
sentiment that ho shall marry a most iiicxorabJo widow.” 

When we had done laughing at Ridley’s superstitious 
terrors, Sydenham observed that ho thought their eccentric 
but estimable little friend* was engaged to that handsome 
girl whom he met at Matlock. 

“Well, ho cori'esporids with her,” said Duval, “and I 
suspect has now gone on a vi6it there; but he has never 
proposed exactly, because ho fancies in his extreme con- 
scientiousness that he i.s not quite rioh enough. If any 
thing should happen to his old Welsh aunjji then, roll drufns 
merrily, march away.” * * 

The above conversation took place, as I have mentioned, 
over the breakfast-table at Duval's chambers, where those 
universally interesting subjects — matrimony and muffins 
— were frequently discussed with liberality and philoso- 
phic candour. Little Ridley’s monomania yvaa utterly inox- 
pHcable. A pTianfom-widow confronted and appalled him 
wherever he went. Yet he was constitutionally brave, and 
devotedly attached to Laura, before incidentally referred to, 
and who, I have been informed and believe, entertained for 
her ardent but respoctful adorer that pure esteem which 
is the nicely macadamised thoroughfare loading direct to 
tho dwelling-place of Love. Ridley’s int/oduction t5 hlg 
enchantress took place under remarkable^ ciroumstanceA* 
Laura, a fine, flashing, and high-spirited ^1, Wa« driviijg 
a pair of young horses, in a phaeton, when they took 
and Laura, though a good whip, with a strofig ^ 

all command over them. Little Biffley, who was “ 

ing,— it was the First of Septeii|l&ber|,^* 7 liaw the 
throwing away his gun, he spriuE^ iie road, jfi^ped 
up behind the vehicle, as agile as a sqtfirwl, seiaed the reins, 
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and l^rought the refractory steeds under subjection with 
astonishing facility and success. How Laura complimented 
him for this chivalrous act little Eidley’s modesty would 
never permit him to disclose. But Benjamin had evidently 
made an impression, and had received one also, which 
neither time, pleasure, nor study could efface. Laura, un- 
fortunately, however, for little Ben’s disinterested attach- 
ment, was an heiress with twenty thousand pounds, and 
Eidley was only a special pleader by courtesy, with a re- 
versionary interest in an equivocal silver-lead mine in the 
euphonious district of Cwm-y-dyllyud, expectant on the de- 
cease of an old Welsh aunt, who was just entering in her 
eighty-fifth year, and of whose family no member had ever 
died under the age of ninety-nine. 

We had just finished the sardines, and were smoking a 
pensive cigar, when the small but tenacious brass knocker 
of Duval’s outer chamber-door was violently set in motion 
by some unknown visitor. Finding that his petit laquais 
neglected to attend the summons, Duval rang his hand-bell, 
and shouted with angry impatience the kingly name of 
Eufus; mean time the summons was repeated and made 
peremptory. 

“Confound that boy!” cried Duval, starting up. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he’s iij a comatose state again.” 

So saying, Duval stepped into a narrow apartment like 
the steward’s cabin of a Margate steamer, and which was 
neatly furnished with a plate-rack and a wine-cooler. 

“ Now who has been and mesmerised this unhappy mi- 
nor?” demanded Duval, addressing the Doctor, who was 
smiling tlirough his spectacles. “ You have, Sydenham ?” 

“ ’Pon my life, I quite forgot it,” replied the student of 
Guy’s. 

• “Why he must have been in this state for nearly twenty 
minutes,” replied the conveyancer. “ For goodness-sake de- 
mosmeriso him, and let him go and open the door.” 

During these remarks, the unconscious subject of them 
—a wan and vacant-looking youth, with furzy red hair — sat 
on the wine-cooler, his right arm outstretched, and finger 
pointed, like young Noiwal denouncing the trembling cow- 
ard who forsook his master. 

Sydenham having adopted the usual means practised 
by electro-biologists for restoring suspended animation, 
Eufus, after sundry pungent shivers, woke up, and waited 
for orders. 

“ There’s somebody knocking,” said Duval. “ See who it 
is. If it’s income-tax, tell him to call again to-morrow.” 

“ Perhaps it’a little Eidley,” observed the Doctor, as the 
knocking continued with renewed vivacity. “ It sounds very 
much like Pope’s Iliad^ all iambics — five feet in a line — ra- 
tat, rartat, ra-tat, ra-tat, ra-tat.” 

The Doctor was right. It was that noble though small 
individual. He had just returned from his sea-side trip, 
and looked remarkably well. A shepherd’s plaid was skil- 
fhlly wrapped round his plump little body, a Glengarry bon- 
net surmounted his bald head, and a large sandy-coloured 
“ imperial’ decorated his benevolent chin. 

We were all delighted to see our learned little brother, 
more especially as his appearance was so premature. Du- 
val’s first question was respecting Laura; had he seen her? 
was sh^*as charming, bright, and sparkUng as ever? were 
all the aiite-nuptial arrangements completed ? and was Eid- 
ley to become in a short time the happiest man alive ? 

Alas, he had not seen Laura; his arrangements were 
completed, and he should never see her again. * . 

He told us this witli a badly-acted air of indifference, 
splitting his glove all to pieces, and breathing heavily 
through his set teeth. 

^ ^o singular and abrupt a termination of Bidley’s love- 
smt could not but pique our curiosity, and we entreated 
himy-speaking his own language as a special pleader— to 
furnish us with further and better particulars. At first he 
demurred; it was an unpleasant subject, and would only 
give m pikin ; but this being overruled, he briefiy stated his , 
case, heavihg one or two interlocutory sighs, and rejoining, | 


ffratis, “You will call me a simpleton, but I can’t help 
that.” 

From the issue, it appeared that our little special pleader 
had been pleading to some purpose, having already delivered 
his declaration to a young widow, with twins, not quite 
three years old. . 

It appeared that Laura and her guardian, Colonel Gaunt- 
lett, were residing at St. Helier’s ; and just before the long 
vacation commenced, Eidley received a curiously crossed 
and puzzling letter, but beautiful nevertheless, from Laura, 
pressing him to spend the recess with them at their marine 
villa in the island of tranquil delights. A brief, with a fee 
of fifty guineas, could not have yielded Eidley more ecstatic 
delight than did this letter, which contained a sweet little 
sca-sido sketch, in water-colours, painted by Laura, with a 
fine feoling'fbr shrimps. It was a misty evening on which 
Eidley arrived at Southampton, whither, in haste to reach 
his destination, he had travelled express. At her accustomed 
hour for stai’ting, the Jersey boat, apprehensive of danger 
from the density of the fog, could^ not venture out to sea ; 
and Eidley, who would willingly have embarked in a wherry, 
had One been then and there available, had no alternative 
but stopping till the next day at a mercenary family-hotel. 
Disgusted with the wax-lights, for which ho know that he 
should bo charged exorbitantly, Eidley retired early to his 
chamber, and would fain have slept, but was prevented by 
circumstances, and mice, over which ho had no control. 
After flinging his boots without success at the wainscot, — 
behind which they had laid out their race-course, — Eidley 
struck a light, and, much to the amazement of the encnij^ 
who, sitting upright on their respective tails, regarded his 
nightcap with silent reverence, proceeded to entertain 
himself by reading a popular novel which ho had wisely put 
under his pillow in case of distress. Unhappy man ! the 
more ho read the more he doubted the propriety of his own 
conduct, and long before ho reached the nineteenth chapter 
he discovered with shame and chagrin that ho was an im- 
poster. What claim had he upon Laura’s regard ? he had 
stopped a pair of ponies, which any postboy could have 
done, and thought himself munificently rewarded with half- 
a-sovereigii. There was a wide gulf between gnratitude and 
love. The first Laura miffht entertain ; the latter impossible. 
jS/ie, an heiress and’ the pride of the country ; /le, a small 
pleader, with a reversionary interest in the equivocal silver- 
lead mine of Cwm-y-dyllyud, expectant on the decease of an 
old Welsh aunt. Was it not cruel of him to take advantage 
of his position, and press a suit which, however repugnant 
to her feelings, poor Laura could not gracefully ignore ? 

It may seem somewhat chimerical, but I have no reason 
to doubt ‘^^hat Eidley assured us was the fact, that his sud- 
den conversion was brought about by reading the fiction 
above-mentioned, which, written by a lady (name unknown), 
so strongly inculcated the duty of self-sacrifice, and pre- 
sented such a beautiful picture of passion subdued by prin- 
ciple, that Eidley, who had in him a nice sense of moral 
harmony, was conscience-stricken, and could scarcely be- 
lieve that Laura’s image, set in a guilty frame, had taken 
possession of his honourable breast. 

The result was, that after long and painful deliberation, 
poor little Eidley abandoned all idea of going to Jersey, and 
determined to write Laura that he had sprained hip ancle, 
feeling perhaps that a lame apology was better than none. 
He could not reconcile himself to the thought of withdraw- 
ing his deiplaration, and commencing another process' of 
attachment. His present object was to gain time for plead- 
ing; if Laura would only wait a year or two his practice 
might increase, or something might turn up so as to bridge 
oyer the gulf between her fortux)^ and his own, and enable 
him to set down his cause with every prospect of ohtainiixg 
m £svdlirable verdict when it came on fbr hearing. 

Fearipg, perhaps, that if he remained until the Jersey 
boat started he might be tempted to fiprego his meritorious 
resolution, he settled his bill at the hotel, and started off for 
the purpose of returning to town as early as possible. On 
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entering the waiting-room at the railway-station, his atten- 
tion was arrested by a very young and innocent-looking 
little widow, who was Sitting amongst a heap of boxes, 
with two little round-faced fair-haired boys, who were so 
like each other that no one could doubt that they were 
twins. Bidley, who, as an honest lawyer, regarded every 
unprotected woman as his client, and sympathised with her 
accordingly, felt strongly moved at this interesting picture 
of bereavement and helplessness ; and entering into conver- 
sation with the young widow, elicited from her by a subtle 
examination (auspicious presage of his Nisi priua fame!) the 
full particulars of her sad and singular history. It seemed 
that, at the tender but unreflecting ago of fifteen, she eloped 
from a Swiss pension with an artist of great but unrecog- 
nised talent, and who six months after their union died of a 
lingering decline. Owing to her imprudence, all her rela- 
tions disowned her except one brother, a wild and careless 
fellow, who had gone to sea, being fit for nothing else, and 
had now settled down in a log-hut in the State of Texas, 
and was prospering with his wife and olive-branches around 
him. The regular remittances, for which she was indebted 
to the spontaneous kindness of this brother, coupled with 
her slender earnings from modelling wax-flowers, proved 
onr little widow’s sole means of subsistence. By the urgent 
advice of this good brothef, she was going out to Texas with 
her two little boys, and had just arrived at Southampton, 
where she had arranged to meet Captain Weatherby, who 
had received from her brother the amount of her passage- 
money, and who had kindly promised to take her under his 
fatherly protection. 

Such was the little widow’s story, to which our embryo 
Lord Chief-Justice listened with profound gravity and at- 
tention. She had scarcely done speaking, when two tra- 
vellers entered the waiting-room, one a sea-faring man in a 
pilot-coat and fur-gloves, the other apparently a courier with 
a dcspatch-box and a valise. 

“ What ship was that which struck on the Keedles last 
night ?” demanded the latter of his companion. 

“ The Jnca, bound for Halifax, and every soul lost,” re- 
joined the courier; “captain and all. I knew him inti- 
mately ; poor Weatherby 1” 

During this brief conversation the little widow had risen, 
and with an expression of breathless interest advancing to 
the speakers, as soon as she heard the name ef Captain 
Weatherby she uttered a faint shriek, and fell senseless into 
Kidlcy’s arms. 

Ill-fated Benjamin I What was to be done ? Hero was 
a very young and innocent little widow, with two round- 
faced little blue-eyed hoys, and no one in all the wide wide 
world to cheer, comfort, and protect them. Is it to be won- 
dered at, even though the age of chivalry is past, that our 
little pleader was penetrated with compassion ? He thought 
of Laura ; and the more he thought of /ler, the more hopeless 
and unwarrantable appeared his passion and his advances. 

• He had a short but stubborn struggle with himself. It was 
Sympathy contending against Love ; a contest where kisses 
went for blows, and in which the latter fell vanquished by 
the tears of his gentle adversary. 

Not to detail the interlocutory stages, the final issue of 
this process was, that Bidley made the little widow an offer 
of his hand; and, marvellous to relate, was accepted without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

As Bidley, with a solemn countenance that left no 
doubt of his sincerity, made this extraordinary*'Btatement, 
he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, and— else I am very 
vety much mistaken — wept. 

^ “ Come, Bidley,” cried the Doctor, after a long and 
painful pause, “ confess that you have been romancing, — 
plumbing, in fact, tha depth of our gullibility.” ' . 

“It’s not a feigned issue, eh, Ben?’* said Duva^ our^ 
great legal luminary winking at his learned brother. 

Bidley shook his head, and heava'ilAn audible sigh. 

** And whore is that tricky— I l^g pardon,” said the 
Doctor stammering, “ that innocent little widow?” 


“ In a cab at the top of Inner Temple Lane,” repllbd the 
special pleader. 

“ And those two round-faced little boys ?” 

“ They are all together,” said Bidley, rising to depart. 
“ You must excuse me ; I shall see you again.” 

“ Ben I” cried the Doctor, approaching him, and shaking 
his hand with emphatic cordiality, “ you are an honour to 
our common humanity.” 

Duval and' I echoed the sentiment. Wo had often read 
of young and gentle women seeking a union with tho 
maimed and tho blind, but we had never before heard or 
dreamt of one of our own sex exhibiting a similar spirit of 
self-sacrifice. 

“Stop one minute!” cried Duval, who had just taken 
tho morning-paper from Bufus, who, as he handed it over 
the table, remained transfixed, his arm stretched out in a 
cataleptic state. “ Bother tho boy ; he’s off again. Sydenham, 
look sharp, and demesmeriso him ; for it’s your doings I’ve 
no doubt.” 

While the Doctor was engaged in the process of demea* 
merisation Duval glanced over the “ shipping intelligence.” 

“ What was tho name of the vessel that your little widow 
was going out in? — tho Inca ?” 

“ That’s her,” said Ridley, adjusting his plahl with an 
air of melancholy resignation to the will of fate. 

“ Six hundred tons burthen, A 1, copper-bottomed, and 
so on ; warranted twelve years ; Captain Weatherby, com- 
mander.” 

“ Your description,” replied the pleader, “ is, I believe, 
strictly correct.” 

“Why, then, she is not lost!” exclaimed Duval; “she 
hasn’t left the London Docks yet ; those gentlemen at 
Southampton must have been mistakoirin their parcels.” 

“You don’t mean that?” cried Ridley incredulously. 

“ Read for yourself, my good follow,” said Duval ; add- 
ing facetiously, “ you must amend, or allow judgment to go 
by default.” ^ 

Bidley took tho paper \nth trembling eagerness, ran his 
eyes over the paragraph pointed out to him, then throwing 
tho journal up in the air, ho whistled aloud and snapped his 
fingers in a paroxysm of wild but speechless joy ; he then fell 
back in his chair, and i^e all thought he had fainted away. 

“ Now then, Ben,” cried tho Doctor, slapping him on 
tho shoulder : “ Up rouse yo, then, my merry merry men, 
this is our opening day.” 

“ So it is,” returned the little Scotchman, springing for- 
wards ; and as^ our hearts warmed, we all joined hands and 
danced and sang tho “ Reel of Tullochgorum.” 

How little Ridley settled matters with the widow we 
could never accurately learn ; but from his borrowing twenty 
pounds from Duval, ostensibly to pay his old nurse her half- 
*year’s annuity, I suspept that he did not see the little 
woman on board without bestowing upon her some substan- 
tial token of his regard. Owing to the demise of his aunt 
at the premature age of ninety-seven, which put him into 

possession of his reversionary interest in the Mines of 

Cwm-y-dyllyud, we lost sight of him for some time. SJiortly, 
however, after his return with Laura from their wedding- 
tour, Ridley received a foreign-post letter. It was firom the 
dear little woman herself, informing him, in sprightly lan- 
guage, of her safe arrival some months before at Texas, and 
stating, without any nonsensical circumlocution, that she 
was married to* the gallant Captain Weatherby, and was 
already blessed with two little pledges of affection, both of 
whom Were girls, and almost facsimiles, on a smaller scale, 
of their little twin half-brothers. 

Having carefully and conscientiously made up the above 
“ record,” I read it over, as in duty bound, to Ridley’s wife. 
She smiled, and said : “ I fear that many will doubt the ex- 
^istenoe of such a hero as you have drawn, hut I can oertiifyy” 
placing her hand on Ridley’s miniature, **that it is no 
ginary being. Experience is on onr side, credulity on th^^; 
Some have great faith in man’s egotism; I, ha^pUy^li^v 
none.” ’ ' 
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PROGRESS OP SCIENCE. 

It is not many years ago that organic chemists were ridi- 
cnlod by some, and scorned by others, for their creative aspi- 
rations. Day by day organic chemists are now vindicating 
the justice of those aspirations, and it is hard to predict a 
rational limit to the realisation of their liopes. The last tri- 
nmph wo have to record in the field of synthetic organic 
chemistry is, the artificial formation of glycerine; a sub- 
stance familiar, by name at least, to most persons, since it 
has been extracted from palm-oil in such enoiTnous quantities 
by the managers of Trice’s Candle Company. 

The discoverer of the synthetic method of generating 
glycerine artificially is M. Adolph AVurtz. It would be 
foreign to the objects of these columns to give a precise 
chemical description of the theory from which M. Wurtz set 
nut ; much less the process by which glycerine is formed. 
Chemical readers who arc desirous of learning these par- 
viculars will find them recorded in tome xliv. of the Compteg 
JRendue for April 13th. All which properly belongs to our 
office is to chronicle the fact. Here, then, is another sub- 
stance, “glycerine," liithcrio considered to be only obtain- 
able from oils and fats, as generated within them by the 
agency of life, formed by the hands of man. Suppose, one j 
of these days, some lucky chemist shows us how, artificially, ! 
to make sugar of the cane, as we can already make sugar of 
the grape ? Who shall aver, seeing what we have seen, that 
the solution of that problem affirmatively is not on the cards? 

Writing of glycerine, wo are led to ^chronicle some beau- 
tiful generalisations recently made by M. Bortbelot, the 
result of which is to connect gl,tceriiie chemically with 
sugars ; bodies to wJiioh its excessive sweetness connected 
it in popular ideas long ago. Although glycerine is sweeter 
than the sweetest sugar, yet chemists did not even consider 
it to be a variety of sugar, because it could not bo made to 
ferment. It seemed to be totally unsusceptible of either the 
alcoholic or the mucous fermentation. M. Bcrtholot’s recent 
experiments place in the category of real sugars, not only 
glycerine, but mannite, dulcino, and sorbine; if the capability 
of undergoing fermentation bo held to be the true charac- 
teristic of sugar. 

AVs chronicled in our “ ProgresI of Science” some time 
ago the achievements which had already been made in the 
production of gems artificially ; and begged our lady-friends 
to learn humility in presence of their diamonds, whilst these 
gems were yet valuable. M. A. Gaudin now announces that 
ho has manufactured white sapphires in limpid isolated 
crystals. He tells us the process, moreover; which being 
so very simple, we shall 'announce it thus : An ordinary 
crucible being lined with a coating of lamp-black, equal parts 
of alum and sulphate of potash, previously calcined and 
powdered, are introduced. The crucible being then covered, 
is exposed to the most violent heat of a smith’s forge for a 
quarter of an hour; afterwards loft to get cool, and broken. 
It is proper to add that M. Gaudin pronounces very du- 
biously CQncerning the beauty of his new gems; but ho says 
they are sn extremely hard,— much harder than rubies,— that 
they admit of being advantageously employed in watch- 
making. 

From sapphires to Minim’s bullets the transition is sudden ; 
but we shall make it nevertheless, in the way of announcing 
a new contribution to the surgsuy of gini«shot wounds re- 
cently made by M. Bandens ; forming the subject of one of 
the memoirs read before the Paris Academy of Sciences on 
the 6th of last month (April). Perhaps we need not do more 
than advert to the circumstance, that the Crimean war 
affdrded the first opportunity of witnessing the effects on a 
large scale of the conical bullets, which constitute an es- 
sential pgit of the new rifle-system. The first significant 
foot iis when a man has been shot through bv a coniofil 
aperture through whitjh it enters and the apor- 
which it departs are almost alwarst coincident, 
in a strai^it line with each other ; whereas with the old, or 


spherical, bullets, this was the exception, and a rate one too. 
Many a soldier struck down by an old-fasliioned musket-ball 
has been given up for lost prematurely. The surgeon per- 
ceiving two apertures, one on either side of some vital part, 
and apparently joined by a straight line, would take the ftict 
for granted, until, the patient not dying when expected, 
probing revealed the secret oftHe hallos semicircular course. 

A Mini6 ball is no such roundabout traveller. Direct through 
and through it goes, changing its form, according to the 
statements of M. Baudens, in a most extraordinary manner. 
Sometimes it flattens ; sometimes it elongates ; and not un- 
frequently it throws off a spiral shaving oflead whilst pursu- 
ing its screw-like course. It is sufiicient to mention these 
peculiarities of the conical bullets to prove their increased 
fatality over the old form of small-arm missile. 

The same epoch which is conspicuous for the ingenuity 
it has displayed m devising aids of destruction endeavours, 
by scrutinising the latent causes of infection, to lessen the 
fatality of disease. Dr. Angus Smith read on the 22d ult. 
a paper before the Society of Arts, on disinfectants, in the 
course of which a masterly epitome of the whole subject, 
in its numerous relations, was sot forth. Commencing with 
the history of the subject, the lecturer showed that many of 
the deductions we moderns have arrived at, not without 
m'uch discussion and the parade of^cicntific proof, as bearing 
upon the subject of disinfectants, were known and applied 
by the ancients. Long before the term “ marsh miasm” was 
known, or its nature speculated upon,' or its influence on the 
production of diseaso imagined, Hercules delivered the Elians 
from pestilence by draining their marshes. Hippocrates, 
too, was not a mere physician, in the narrow application of 
the word; he was a sanitarian, inculcating the hygienic 
benefits of ventilation gnd a copious supply of water as 
strenuously as the most fervent disciple of Sir lienjamin 
Hall. The drainage of ancient Rome is a miracle of con- 
structive skill ; and notwithstanding the facilities of xvater- 
supply which .pipes of iron and steam-pressure throw in 
our way, it would be difficult to find a modern city so well 
supplied with water as was ancient Rome. The word 
infection originated in Franco during the last century ; it 
has usually been accepted as the synonym of deodorisation, 
in some cases doubtless with impropriety. By a disinfect- 
ant the public moans a substance which either prevents the 
occurrence of putrefaction, or decomposes into their final 
elementary foims the organic odorous emanations from sub- 
stances undergoing putrefaction. Taking cognisance of this 
distinction, the bodies to which the appellation “ disinfect- 
ants" belongs range themselves under two well-marked 
classes. Creosote, carbolic acid, &c., may be accepted as 
types of the former ; oxygen, chlorine, nitrous fumes, sul- 
phurous acid, &c., as representatives of the latter. The 
special object of Dr. Angus Smith’s lecture was to explain 
the superior advantages of sulphite of magnesia mixed with 
a portion of carbolic acid as a disinfector ; especially of ma- 
nure. Looking at the disinfectants previously used, though • 
many of them, especially chloride of lime and chloride of 
zinc, are efficient in some respects, they are nevertheless 
attended with some countervailing disadvantages. Chlo- 
ride of lime decomposes ammonia, and liberates nitrogen ; 
the latter, not only a noxious gas, but valuable to agricul- 
ture as a constituent of ammonia. Chloride of zinc (as, 
indeed, perhaps all preparations of ordinary or calcigenous 
metals) is prejudicial to the fertility of manures. The 
chemist will immediately perceive that sulphite of magnesia, 
when added to the focus of amfnonia-generation, subserves 
two important ends ; it will precipitate some of the ammonia 
in the condition of insoluble phosphate of ammonia and 
magnesia, and will forin^ jSaother portion of ammonia in the 
condition of sulphite ; which latter salt, rapidly becoming 
sulphate under atmospheric agencies, furnishes ammonia to 
the soil in perhaps the very best condition for applying it. 
There can be no question as to i;hese effects ; the only moot 
point is their extent. Upon the ivhole, hSweveiv Dr. Smith’s 
appears to be the most rational means of disinfection com- 
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gree. The wwkli collected there are not a mixture of good 
and bad, of beauty and deformity, where the spectator must 
be the odtio also, and where a false taste is as likely to be 
confirmed as to be corrected. With scarcely an exception, 
every one of these works has already passed the proof of cri- 
ticism and time. Nothing is there which has not become 
famous for some special excellence or other. Picture and 
marble, glass and cameo, porcelain and steel, — they stand 
there, not for judgment, but for admiration. The men who 
worked upon them, and lived in them, are not aspirants 
after fame; they have aspired, and won it. ’^It is not a 
hall of debate ; it is a temple of many oracles. We are in 
a world where nothing exists which has not beauty of somei 
kind for its chief attribute, and may pass through it with 
the happy assurance, jthat if we admire at all, wo admire 
wisely and well. * 

No help to the improvement of modern taste could be 
I more timely or more the purpose ; for it is the want 
of definite standards of excbUcpice, the uncertainty where 
to go for an opinion, the loUd kssertions of ignorance, and 
the quiet modesty of better knowledge, that produce* these 
amusing paroxysms of failure, in which* our artistic efforts 
are being continually wasted. In our large cities, for ex- 
ample, where wealth accumulates rapidly, and a generous 
and princely expenditure is constantly going on for puffloses 
of public decoration, the amount of real beauty sctiMfore 
our eyes is in conceivably ’"sn^all when, compared with the 
cost and ardour .of the attempt. * Thc^eople of Manchester 
will, we. have ho doubt, be among the first to acknowledge 
this. Their uncivalled Exhibition wukfill them with ideas 
of beauty and ^f^hciples of lidrmonious thought, whose first 
effect will be a revelation of mistakes in the great efforts 
made by their own zeal for the improvement of their own 
city. They have built a noble infirmary, fine in parts, but 
faulty as a whole, because there is no harmony between the 
proportions of the building apd of its cupola. The now 
firont to their Exchange is bold and striking; but the effect 
of its great windows has been destroyed by forgetting that 
long perpendicular lines cut sharply off* by a segment of a 
circle are necessarily uglyy The groat pride of Manchester 
is in its warehouses. There are nearly two thousand of 
them, and those recently erected are of enormous size and 
considerable pretensions. The newest and largest of all has 
been built by the present mayor, and exhibits the growing 
tendency of the time in its most magnificent phase. This 
vast and remarkable building has cost aji much as many 
palaces ; its decoration in many parts displays an excellent 
taste, and there are certain points from which the view of 
it is extremely fine ; but as a whole the purpose fails. The 
windows of the third tier in the main front are far larger 
and heavier than those below them ; and with this mist^e 
in its design, the harmony of the structure is irretrievably 
gone. 

We point out these examples, not for censure, but for 
illustration. Our other cities are in no respect behindhand 
as to their arehitectural errors, and Manchester|^a8 at least 
the credit of providing in her Palace of Art the best remedy 
for an imperfect taste and the absence of an ideal beauty. 

The Iniilding in which the Art-Treasures of Great Bri- 
tain are now exhibited has been erected among greep fields, 
just outside of Manchester, west of the city, andiibout two 
miles from the Exchange* The site is a very good one for 
the purpose. The high ground to the"* nbcMSaeast would have 
fomished a much more picturesque situation, for the build- 
ing stands now on a flat plain, almost in a hollow; but be- 
sides the additional labour to man and in going up 
hill, the prevailing winds, which blow the oitj^pmoke away 
feofa the present site, would have carried it over the higher 
one ; and a great part of Manchester is an infernal furnace, 
with demoniabal vapours in its atmosphere. Externally, the 
buildii^^is ontbe whole an ugly one. There has beqn no 
attemi^ ^ SMil^ it ornamental. It is useful and suffidSent, 
not uhl^i'a railway station; and perhaps nothing bet- 
ter could have been done, the questiona of time and eoflt 


being taken into consideration. The colouring of the grand 
firont is, however, an unnecessary mistake. The lines and 
blotches ;of heavy red would have been better had they been 
any other colour. They make the three round arches of 
the roof like three gigantic paddle-boxes. Three long halls, 
with semicircular roofs, two short transepts, and some addi- 
tional side-buildings and refreshment Tooms, compose the 
structure. The three halls are built side by side, with nu- 
merous openings into one another. Their six walls, toge- 
ther more than half-a-mile in length, are covered with 
pictures. The central hall is both longer and wider than 
those on either side, and contains, besides its pictures, the 
greater part of the statuary, armour, pottery, and miscel- 
laneous works. The walls of the building are of brick and 
iron, for .side-lights were not wanted ; but the central part 
of each of tho roofs, from end to end, is made of glass, and 
the result of this mode of lighting is admirable. The light 
falls almost always just where it is wanted, and there is 
perhaps not a picture in the whole collection that cannot 
be well and easily scon. One very beautiful, and probably 
unintentional, effect of optical illusion is produced in the 
groat central hall. Its roof is supported by a series of circu- 
lar iron ribs, made of thin vertical plates, projecting inwards. 
They are painted white, edgod with tea-green and streaked 
with red. Standing at one end of the hall, and looking 
along the roof, the. light so falls on the more distant ribs as 
to give them the appearance of complete transparency. The 
solid iron seems changed into ribs of glass, supporting the 
real glass above them. The whole effect of the interior is 
very pleasing. Tliere is nothing gaudy or flippant, nothing 
like rag or tinsel ; quiet colours prevail every where. The 
silent marbles and monumental altar-pieces suffer up out- 
rage from the place, but seem at home there with all their 
immortal company. 

So far, therefore, the building is a successful one. We 
have not yet, liowever, found out tho proper use of glass 
and iron as materials for architocturo. Even the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham has left most of their highest capabi- 
hties altogether undeveloped. The natural forms inherent 
in a crystalline and brittle substance, such as glass, are 
points and angles. It is in the pointed and angular form 
also that glass discloses its wonderful power of dividing the 
common light of day into the colours of the rainbow. The 
highest beauty will be found, depend upon it, in the natural 
form ; and it is not difficult to conceive a crystal building, 
in which the material suggested the architecture, present- 
ing such a spectacle of l^auty and splendour as we have 
seen hitherto only among the evening-clouds. Long crystal 
shafts, spear-headed and pointing upwards, have been set in 
foimtainB and extravagantly praised. They are exactly what 
a fountain does not want. Will nobody try them on the 
top of a glass-roof constructed on similar principles ? 



ON THE BIVER. 
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Wheii last with thee I cleft this curving flood, 

It was a day so blest, it sure took rise, 

Not from our later suns, but owned the blood 
Of orbs benign that set in Paradise. 

The sky, like love, whose dream of perfect worth 
Clothes the beloved, and what it glorifies 
Deems glorious, wrapt the world below in light. 
We paused, and cried, ** How beautiful is earth I’* 

I float alone beneath the stars to-night, 

Nor see the verdure of the banks or trees, 

Nor the lost face that turns no more to these, 

And thence to me, makfog the bright more Mght. 
My only radiancaflrom on high is given ; 

1 gase, and sigh^ ** How beautifol is Heaven T 
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A STORY OF A HATOTBD HOUSE. 

BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OP “ GILBERT MABSEUGEr/* ETC. 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

I. — ^The House ^ NfiviL’a Court., 

Ih one of the courts in the vicinity of Eversley Minster, 
there lived many years ago an engraver, Nicholas Drew by 
name. He was a quiet, inoffensive, old man of retired habits, 
who minded his own business, and was charitable according 
to his means. He occupied the whole of the second floor of 
the house, to which he ascended, not by the common stair- 
way, but by a flight of rude wooden' steps, which he had 
himself constructed beneath the centre window of the room 
where he worked at his craft. 

^e curious in such matters said that Nicholas Drew’s 
etchix^ were unique; but the probability is, that they 
brought him small gain ; for though individuals were well 
inclined to turn over the contents of his folios, they were 
less disposed to pay the high prices which the old man set 
upon hiB works. He lived alone, and seemingly quite 
contented with his lot; but it was a tantalising mystery to 
the people of the court how he used the six rooms he rented: 
and though his appearance was that of meagre, nay, of sordid 
povOTty, the gossipl presently concluded that he possessed 
a fabulous ^ount of wealth, hidden away in the looked 
chambers. Close on this rumour followed another, which, a 
couple of centunes before, would have consigned him speedily 
to eithar otalce or gibbet ; but «liicb now drew on ^ n(> 
thing more temUe than the ilUonoeded of bio 

aa^^hbouMi and the jaeta of little <Adldi^ who would have I 


quivered to their shoe-ties if he had but turned and scowled 
at them. 

It must be allowed that Nicholas did not carry a good " 
introduction in his face; it was a stern, grim, unkindly 
countenance, not unlike the corbel-heads by the gateway of 
the court. His sharp gray eyes peered anxiously from be- 
neath frowning grizzled brows, a dishevelled beard lay out- 
spread upon his breast, and lank rusty hah* curled down 
upon his collar ; he had a restless choleric nostril, a high, 
full, bald forehead, — ^the one commendable point of his phy- 
siognomy,— small nervous figure, and a rapid gait. When 
he went abroad his worn patched clothing was always con- 
cealed beneath a dusky tartan-cloak. He generally chose 
wet days or Wilight for his excursions ; and under the cloak 
was his ^rtfolio, with a corner sticking out before and be- 
hind. IQs head was invariably covered with a wide-flapped 
felt-hat, which served partially the purpose of an umbrella, 
andhidVbbut the lower part of his face with its patriarchal 
appendage. In his right hand was gripped a stout stick, the 
very sight of whi^ was protection enough against the little 
moving urchins m tbe street, who, with precocious bravado 
and pitiful cowardice, would fling a stone after him when he 
was quite out o4 reach, and almost out of sight. If not 
pressed for Jjixbe, ^or Nicholas would sometimes watch for 
the temporary absence of his small enemies, tliat ho might 
evade there attacks ; for, if truth must be told, there was a 
heart under the old tartan that shrank from this univai ^t . ; 
hatred, and not seldom a hot salt moisture under the 
house brow also. Some respectable people, passing i|ieie}d 
man in the street, would vouchsafe him a nod, which ;l^ 
eagerly returned; he would have been ^ad to to 
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them, but th« opportunity was not given Mm ; so the poor 
engraver plodded on his silent and cheerless way, secretly 
marvteUing what kept every body aloof from him, whilst he 
longed more and more each day of his life for friends and 
companionship. Tlie fact was, he was clever, poor, and 
needy — not a desirable acquaintance, in short. 

One snowy New Year’s Eve Nicholas crept forth in the 
darkness, with his portfolio under his arm, to pay a visit to 
a printscller in the Barbican, who had half-promised to buy 
an etching of the Chapter-House interior, which the engraver 
had just lini-shed. The wind was very high, and the blind- 
ing snow-flakes drove full in the old man’s face as he turned 
his back on the Minster, and went down into Friargate; 
but loss chilled tlian ordinary, — perhaps because he had 
escaped his tormentors, — and glowing moreover with a hope 
of ultimate appreciation, he bore it indifferently, and strode 
through the crisping snow with quite a light foot and almost 
a light heart. 

It is an impossibility to crush the elasticity out of some 
natures. Nino men out of every ten would have collapsed 
utterly and miserably under a tithe of the disappointments 
' -fhat Nicholas Drew had borne cheerfully, supported by a 
very moderate daily portion of coarse bread and the love 
of his art. 

It did nbt take the old man quite half-andiour to reach 
his destination ; but the printseller’s shop was already closed. 
Nicholas knocked at the door for some ten minutes in vain ; 
but at last a surly-voiced lad appeared, and said his master 
had some guests, and woul^ pot bo disturbed. 

“Then I’ll come to-morrow morning,’’ suggested the 
engraver. 

“ I don’t think you need, for I heard master say he had 
changed his mind ; your pictures arc fo dear,’’ responded 
the youth ; and with that he shut th<^ door in the old man’s 
face. 

“Well, God is good,” gasped poor Nicholas, turning off 
the step after lingering a few seconds'; “God is good. I 
might suspect that lie had forgotten Nevii’s Court; but 1 
know Ho has not ; His time has not come yet, that’s all. 
I wonder when it will ?” 

A woman came np, and begged of him ; he tried to evade 
her, but she followed him closely. 

“ Master, for the lovo of Heaven — for the love of the 
mother that bore you — ” Her voice was hoarse and feeble ; 
ho soon outwalked her ; hut the echo of her words, “ for the 
love of the mother that boro you,” pursued him like a wailing 
prayer. Ho turned back, and found her standing on the 
Barbican bridge, gazing down into the blackness. 

“Come away; what are you thinking about?” lie asked 
harshly *, for hi.s voice was toned to match his grim face. 

“ I can’t tell ; drowning, maybe. It is an easy death, 
they say,” was the whispered response. 

“ Nothing of the sort; it is dreadful. When anything 
tolls you that, shut your cars; it is damnation to hearken.” 

[ “ Nay, iff&stcr, hut that is hard ; as well die at once as 

die by inches. Who condemns me to live, and gives me no 
moans ?” 

“ You must wait till your hour comes; it is, maybe, de- 
ferred that you may repent. You are not to lift the latch of 
life yourself, and steal avreiy from your sorrows like a thief.” 

“ I am not a thief, master.” 

“ No ; you only thought of becoming a murderess,” 

‘^It is easy to talk, master ; but it is not easy to pine day 
after day, and to slink about ashamed and ragged in the 
streets at night; it is not easy to see people eye one sus- 
pif ipusly, and get out of one’s way as if theywere afraid 
to file their clothes with touching mine in passing ; — that’s 
not easy, master.” 

“ Why, the very children spit at me! Little things that 
can hardly go alone raise a shrill cry as soon as I come in 
sight. Don’t think you have got all the rough bits of life 
to yourself.”. They had come to the comer of the market- 
place, Walking as they talked. ” Don’t go down BarMOan 


again to-night, ‘ for the love of the mother wh« hare you.’” 
He put a shilling into her hand-— the last he had, and pat- 
tered away homewards, hearing her earnest ”Ood bless you, 
master!” echoed in the swirl of every gust that came cut- 
tingly through the thick snow against his cheek as he scur- 
ried along. All the bells in the city were alive, clanging 
and clattering in every direction. Nicholas fancied the noise 
made the night warmer; but the fact was, that his kedi 
edge of disappointment about the etching was blunted by 
fliat little exercise of human chSrity, and the blessing he 
had earned ; his heart was warmer within^ 

The exhilarated feeling did not go down until he came 
within .scent of a provision-shop. Poor old fellow ! it is sad 
that genius, if it has not wherewith to eat, must hunger 
like coarser clay. Nicholas had indulged a mundane viltion 
of supper in going to the printer’s, which was now out of 
his reach completely : it is even possible that his eyes were 
not quite clear as the savoury gust waft against his nostrils, 
and reminded him of his failure in the Barbican ; but ho 
clutched his portfolio very tigiit, and crossed the street, 
trying to forget the gnawing emptiness undet the tartan in 
a dream of future well-deserved reputation, some day to 
he his. 

The wind and the snow and the bolls together had got 
np a famous whirl in the Minster Yard, and came tearing 
down College Lane in a perfectly reckless way as Nicholas 
turned into it. It was all he could do to hold fast the cloak 
and folio, the stick and hat, as he crept under the projecting 
houses up fo Nevii’s Court; and there, having gained the 
partial shelter of the gateway, he paused to ascertain that 
lie really had not lost any of his adjuncts, and to shake the 
snow from his garments before climbing his staircase. Ho 
hod reared tlic portfolio in a niche, long since despoiled of 
its tenant, and was quietly taking off his cloali;, when a 
sound close at his heels made him jump aside almost as if 
he were bitten. Could one of his little persecutors have 
lain in wait for him in such weather?— 5D, the depths of 
juvenile malice ! — j^et it seemed scarcely possible. However, 
in his alarm Nicholas darted across the court, and feeling 
his way up the stops, unlocked his window-door, and eiilorecl 
the room in all haste to escape from the shrill taunt and 
laugh which he so dreaded. “ It is too bad,” said he aloud, 
dropping his hat and cloak on the floor, — “ it is too bad : I 
don’t know what it means. I never hurt any body in all 
my life that 1 know of. Poor old Nicholas ! you’re a sad, 
miserable, despised old pauper. No, you’re not either ; 
you’re not sad, you’re not miserable by any means, and 
don’t say so, for it is not true ; ;fou know it is not, and it 
is wrong in you to mention it.” He always talked to liim- 
self as to a second person ; if he had not done so, his tongue 
would have stiffened with disuse. 

Breaking up the block of coal which ho had left smoul- 
dering in the grate, the room was filled suddenly with a 
dancing radiance ; Nicholas chafed his withered hands in 
the glow, and as the snow on his beard began to melt in the 
heat, he shook the white flakes off, and said more cheerily : 
“ Well, this is pleasant ; 7 wonder if that poor soul in the 
Barbican has got to warm herself at k fire. What business 
have you to complain with such a shelter to come to, eh, 
Nicholas Drew ? Now let us look at our work.” He strode 
across to shut the door, whicli he had left ajar, and then with 
a groan remembered that he had left the portfolio in the 
niche. 

“ W liat is to bo done ; has that little mongrel gone to bed 
yet ?” He advanced his head outside to listen, and hearing 
nothing but the heavy sweep of the ladened wind, he cau- 
tiously descended and reached the gateway, ' grasped the 
case, and was returning, when a child’s sobs startled him 
again. 

“ Why don’t you go home to your mammie, little one ?” 
he asked, with what gentleness he could, stooping over a 
dark bundle crouched against the wall. Ho got no answer 
but a kind of hysteric cry, and the figure shrank' away frohi 
Mm farther into the shadow. ** You must not stop here all 
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night ; yon may ge(j frozen to death. Toll me where you 
live, and 111 carry you home/* He meant it ; here was 
one of his fbos in trouble, and his anger was quite gone. 
To this offer was returned a series of shrieking sobs very 
pitiful to hear; but the child would not suffer itself to be 
removed. 

“What must I do?'* said Nicholas, almost as much dis- 
tressed as the stray child at his feet. After a moment's con- 
sideration, he determined to knock at ihe door of a woman 
who was a shade less uncivil to him than the rest in the 
court, and to ask her advice. There was so much noise of 
talking within, and such a clangour of bells without, that it 
was sumo minutes before he could make himself heard. At 
length the door was opened, churlishly enough, by tlie wo- 
man of the place, who, directly she saw Nicholas, said : “ Are 
you wanting a light again, Master Drew? other folk can 
keep their, fires in, if they have to leave them for an hour or 
two.” 

“ It is not a light I want ; but here is some poor body’s 
child lying under the gateway crying. Come and see if you 
know whose it is.” 

“ Bless me 1 a bairn out at this time, and on such a 
night; it is lost maybo.” And snatching a candle from 
the table, round wliich sat a party of extremely merry 
guests, kIio scudded across the court, unmindful of the snow 
falling on her best cap. The little creature lifted up her 
face at the sound of a woman’s voice. “ Heart alive, w»hy 
it is the forrin’ wood-carver’s bairn I” cried Mrs. Tarkes. 
“ Job, conic out here. What’s come of Louis Duclos, that 
A die’s left here?” The husband appeared at tlie summons, 
looking rather hazy and incapable, and desiring to know 
*’ what it was all about ; to which his spouse contemptuously 
bade him go back to his chimney-corner for a blind owlet 
that could not see an inch beyond his nose ; an order which 
he obeyed with commendable alacrity. 

“ You’ve a good fii’e in your room, I see, Master Drew ; 
with your leave I’ll carry Adie up there. Come, my bonuie 
bairn, come to me ; I’ll take care of you,” said Mrs. Parkes 
in a coaxing motherly way, which had due influence over 
the child ; who now, sobbing violently, allowed herself to 
he lifted from the ground and takon to the engraver’s room, 
Nicholas had dropped the portfolio in his excitement, and it 
was not likely he should recollect to pick it up now. He fol- 
io wed Mrs. Parkes with the extinguished candle, and plung- 
ing into the room after her, stirred up the blaze again till 
every knob of the carved mantel and every panel twinkled 
in the glow. 

^ “ Here’s a New Year’s gift for you. Master Drew I I doubt 
some mischance has befallen the bairn’s father, for Louis is. 
not the man to let her be straying about alone of nights,” 
said Mrs. Parkes, rubbing the child’s benumbed limbs with 
rough yet kindly hands. 

“ If any thing hag happened, I will keep the little lass 
myself,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Hush now ! she is quietened « bit ; she’ll speak enow. 
Adie, bairn, where’s father ? don’t you know ?” 

The small eerio-looking creature turned a pair of great 
dark wistful eyes on her face, and said, with a shrill gasp- 
ing cry, “0, he’s dead! he’s deadl’* and fell weeping again 
as passionately as before. 

It was useless to question the child any further then, 
for she was utterly incapable of answering; and after vainly 
endeavouring to elicit something further, Mrs. Parkes gave 
her some bread steeped in milk, which she ate with avidity, 
and then laid her to sleep on a rude settee, where she pre- 
sently sank into an exhausted torpor. 

“I wonder whether what Adie says oan be true?” ob- 
served Mrs. Parkes reflectively, *<^he i# not like other 
bairns, you see ; she has strange flights and fancies for one 
BO young; yet she can’t have fancied that. You stop 
by her, Master Drew, while I go anjl a«k them below if they 
know where Louis has been wprking>esterday and to-day. 
He was at the Minsteir last week; J saw him ga out this 
nooui and at tea-time Adie went off to meet him, as the 


always does ; then our folks came in, and we hadn’t opened 
the door after till you knocked. His place is all dark; 
see.” 

They were standing in the doorway ; the wood-carver's 
room was on the ground-floor, in an angle of the court oppo- 
site. Mrs. Parkes now cautiously descended the stc])s ; 
while Nicholas turned back into the room, wishing that the 
noisy bells would cease for once. ^ He came and looked at 
the sleeping child very earnestly, making a silent vow to 
keep her and cherish her as his own, if what she iiad said 
should prove correct. It was a pretty mobile face on which 
he gazed, delicate in feature and dusk in complexion, as if 
ihe mellow warmth of a southern sun glowed through tlio 
tender skin. She was not like an Knglish child at all ; the 
ripe hue of her lips, the high arch of her brows, and the 
black gloss of her damp loose hair, were all more or less in- 
dicative of foreign blood. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, or rather more, 
Mrs. Parkes returned, accompanied by an elderly man, 
whom Nicholas recognised as a foreigner, and the frequent 
companion of Louis Duclos. “ The bairn was right ; he is 
dead ; mashed a-pieces almost,” whispered the woman, 
looking with pitying awe at the little orphan. 

“ IloAv was it?” asked the engraver, Avorking his fingers 
nervousl3»-, and moving nearer to the settee on which Adie 
lay, as if to protect her. 

“ He Avas Avorking at a house in the Barbican, and fell 
ofi' a scaflblding; they took him to the hospital Avith the 
bairn following ; but before they could get him there bo 
died, poor fclloAv ! When Adie beard them sav so, she look 
off like mad : you may think them that was Avith him would 
be so hurried they’d .scarce heed her, expecting sho would 
como to some of us where he lived. She meant to get in 
home all to herself, I fancy, and couldn’t, for she’d lost the 
key. Mr. St. Barbo found it as he came to see after her, 
lying a few steps down College Lane, under the houses 
where the snoAv hadn’t drifted : she must have dropped it. 
You’ll take it, Master Drew.” 

Nicholas took the key, and begged Mrs. Parkes and St. 
Barbo to be seated. The Frenchman politely and gravely 
complied ; but the good Avomati excused hersedf, saying that 
Job Avas growing cross at her staying away so long; and as 
he was not in a state to hear rea.soiJ, she must go, but would 
come early in the morning to attend to Adic’s Avaiits. 

The two men being left alone together Avith the uncoil 
sciouB child, exchanged first a foAv mutually puzzling com- 
pliments, and then sat silent ; for St. Barbo liad little En- 
glish, and Nicholas no French. At last the engraver, Avitli, 
exquisite simplioity, thought he should simplify their difli- 
culty by speaking his OAvn tongue almost unintelligibly — as 
the Frenchman spoke it, indeed. Ho began : “ Sarc, I wish 
keep Adie.” St. Barbe nodded tAVo or three times emphati- 
cally. “1 be father to her, friend, -every ting,” added Nicho- 
las, raising his voice, extending his arms, and embracing the 
air, “What say you, sare?” 

“Bien, good, ver well!” responded St. Barbe, with a 
long series of gestioulatory movements expressive of sati.s- 
faction. 

The affair being thus arranged to meet the views of 
both, the silence was resumed. Nicholas fidgeted about on 
his chair, feeling that on this night at loa.st ho ought to 
offer hospitality, to drink success to the new year, and a 
peaceful departure to the old. But Avhat had he, poor fel- 
low, in the corner-cupboard that Avas liis larder but part of 
a brown loaf and a pitcher of water? — not gala-fare cer- 
tainly. All at once, while considering how ho should supply 
his lack of good cheer, the Minster bells stopped, and the 
clock struck midnight. Tlie two men shook hands immedi- 
ately, and wished each other many good wishes; the French- 
man diffused himself into a long compliment relating to 
Nicholas’s evangelic charity and title to prompt canonisa- 
I tion, which would have rejoiced the old engraver’s if 
be could havo understood it. He then said he must return 
to his wife anff children, who waited him with a little gather- 
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iug of friends ; but before departing, be looked at Adte for a 
minute, touched her little hand with his gray moustache, 
murmured over her a few words, which Nicholas thought 
sounded like a benediction, and finally bowed himself back> 
wards out of the room, almost losing his balance at the top 
of the steps by feeling for a handrail that did not exist. 
Nicholas shut the door after him, and replenished the sink- 
ing fire ; he then drew near to Adie, and exulted over his 
New Year’s gift, forgetting for the moment how lie had come 
-by it. 

“ What a wee birdie it is; what a tender woe nestling!’* 
said he softly. He could scarcely forbear snatching her up 
and pressing her to his beating heart there and then ; he 
would have done it but for fear of waking her. Ho said a 
great many tilings besides, very affectionate and ver^^ 
touching, from that stern disappointed heart of his, before 
he could leave her to sleep unwatchod ; and when drowsi- 
ness at last overcame him, it was with the greatest reluct- 
ance he crept to his bed. More than once' before the frosty 
January dawn broke on the window-panes he came rustling 
to the settee in his tartan-cloak, like a comic ghost with a 
beard, driven about by anxiety of mind. At each visit he 
lingered a few minutes, and. then scudded back with won- 
derful agility, lost she should awake, and, seeing him, should 
be frightened. 

Poor old Nicholas Drew’s heart was singing a new song 
the whole of that live-long night, though ho went supperless 
to bed. 

1I.-t"The New Care anu New Peeahure. 

With daylight came Mrs, Parkes, carrying Nicholas’s 
portfolio, all d.venchocl with melted snow. 

Thereby Master Drew, thank mo for that,” cried she, 
throwing it down on the table ; ” the bairns were just going 
to rive it open wh^n I stopped ’em. Maybe the things in- 
side ^vill bo ho worse.” 

”0 dear, O.dekr, they are all tepoiled; what a pity!” 
groaned the old man. He looked at the case dismally for 
a few minuted ; then brightened suddenly as he turned to 
the fire, *by which sat Adie in a huge leather-chair, with 
her tiiiy feet on a block of wood, and a basin of milk in 
her lap. 

“Well I declare,” exclaimed Mrs. Parkes in gi’eat be- 
wilderment, “ you are good friends already, I see I” 

. “ Yes, we are,” responded Nicholas cheerfully, I don’t 
know how it came about, I’m sure ; do you, Adie?” 

“ I never called names after you, or throw stones,” said 
the child timidly. 

“Bless its bonnie face, that it didn’t!” gasped Mrs. 
Parkes, melting. “ You are a goodhaim, Adie ; you’ll never 
be rude to Master Drew, will you ?” 

“ Father said it was cruel, and I must not. 0 father, 
come back, do come back !” 13he would have flung herself to 
the ground in a wild paroxysm of crying, had not the woman 
oaught her, and, gently rocking her in her arms, succeeded 
in soothing her again. 

“ There, there, hush, my bairn, be quiet 1” said she ; and 
then added: “Now, Master Drew, I’ll stay with Adie, if 
you’ll go und see Mr. St. Barbe about the funeral. Let it be 
decent, though maybe poor Louis has left nothing. And 
buy a bit of black stuff to make her a frock ; I’ll sew it.” 

Nicholas went to the great press, and took thence a little 
bag ; this was a pretence, for ho remembered ruefully that it 
contained only a few copper coins : he was quite puzzled how 
to meet this sudden demand on his scant resources. He staid 
pottering so long, that Mrs. Parkes, who shared the popular 
faith in his hidden wealth, began to think hardly of him, 
and to say to herself that he was but a grudging churl after 
all. She soon hit on an expedient for hastening him, and 
at the same time rebuking Hm for his supposed covetous- 
ness. 

“ M|k|tei^rew,” said she significantly, “I’d advide yoii 
to sell black pictures of yours for as many shillings as 
you’ve. asked pounds ; then folks will buy them, for they’re 


real beautiful, and you’ll have something to give this bairn 
more than you seem to have got now.” 

Nicholas grasped at the suggestion eagerly ; the value 
of his works would be the same whatever he took for them. 

“ They’ll be too common if 1 sell them cheap to the printers ; 
but ril carry a set, the whole cathedral set, to Canon Paget,” 
cried he ; “ and I’ll take whatever he’ll give.” 

“Just as you like, master ; only recollect this growing 
bairn can’t live as you’ve done ; and if you keep her at all, 
5 ’ou must keep her well. As for your pictures being common 
if they cost little, the commoner a good*thing is the better, 

I should say. I’d as lief, and liefer, please a hundred poor 
men’s eyes as one rich man’s ; maybe you don’t think in 
that way.” 

This view of the matter had never presented itself to 
the engraver; he thought it worth considering, and won- 
dered liow it had missed him before. Coveting fame, he 
had lost the way to it by toiling exclusively for one order 
of minds. Are not the suffrages of the multitude as worthy, — 
appreciation by the many who feel as worthy as apprecia- 
tion by the few who judge ? 

The snow still continued to fall ; it was drifted up into 
grout white billows against the buttresses at the north side 
of the Minster, and lay thick on cA'cjr)' ledge and arch and 
moulding, bringing out the hoary darkness of the stone in 
strong relief. Nicholas had no eyes for it on this morning, 
as he trainjied through the yet untrodden covering of the 
gardens, in his tartan and round liat. It \vas still too early 
for the children to be about, or it is greatly to ho feared 
that his odd fluttering garments would have been made the 
mark of many a well-aimed snowball. lie reached the 
canon’s house unmolested, therefore, and gave a faint pull 
at the bell. After the lapse of a few minutes a florid butler 
looked out of a side-window, and seeing who stood there, 
asked sharply what Nicholas wanted ; and being told that 
ho wished to speak to Canon Paget, replied that that gentle- 
man Was out of town, and would not return for a week. 
This was a totally unlooked-for disappointment ; for some 
minutes after the red face had disappeared from the window 
Nicholas remained standing und6r the portico, considering 
with himself what he should do next. “ I’ll go down into 
the Barbican,” he said at length, slowly descending the 
steps. “Yes, I will; Marsh has wanted these etchings a 
long while ; he won’t give much, but then I must have some- 
thing, What does it mcltter to me whether they hang in his 
parlour or lie shut up in Canon Paget’s folio? Nicholas 
Drew, you have been a fastidious, proud, old fool. This little 
nestling that has fallen on your door-8tone'*must teach you 
to mend your ways ; it is high time you did, I’m sure.” 

Exhorting himself inwardly, the old man turned down 
College Lane into Friargato ; and, avoiding the temptation 
to run in and see that Adie had not evaporated, or changed 
into any thing of a less satisfactory nature, he went direct to 
the shop in the Barbican which he had visited the night 
before. Marsh was there, scolding his apprentice, and in a 
state of post-vinous excitement. He burst into a coarse 
laugh as poor Drew appeared, and came forward to the 
counter* 

“Are you so shai-p set as this, Master Nicholas?” cried 
he. “ Bless you, man, I can’t give your price for the plate, 
and I wont. Who is to buy it if I do, eh ?” 

“ I have not come about that now ; I have brought a set 
of the Minster etchings, — ^there are fifteen,” replied the en- 
graver calmly. “You have coveted them often, Marsh, 
when I was not disposed to sell ; what will you give me for 
them now ?” 

“Wliat I’ve offered ten times before — ^lialfia-crown a 
piece,” replied the priotseller. 

“ Make it two guineas,” said Nicholas. 

^ Marsh smiled with a rather surprised air ; and well he 
might, for the engraver’s previous demand was five guineas. 

“We won’t split for a matter of a few shillings; the 
thing’s done,” he answered ; and then counted the money 
out on the countq^ at once, lest Nicholas should repent of 
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his hasty bargaiti. Unrolling the otchingSi' ho continnod to 
eye them for some minutes with a genuine appreciation of 
their merits, and then said with unction : I’ll say this for 
you, Nicholas Drew, these etchings will fetch money when 
you and 1 are underground; there is not such a hand as 
yours in Europe at a Gothic building. It isn’t only the 
form and shape and richness you catch, or the light and 
shadow either ; but it is the very spirit of the place, and 
your own genius you put into your pictures. You might 
have been the original designer of the old Minster ; the love 
of it seems bred into your bones.” 

It is, it is. Ilav’nt I lived in the shadow of it from a 
lad ?” cried Nicholas, warmed by Marsh’s words into betray- 
ing his enthusiasm. 

“Ay, that’s it. Habit will tell. Como in, and have a 
I glass this cold morning,” suggested the printseller. 

Nicholas excused himself, and started homewards. When 
halfway there, he remembered what he had been bSdo to 
do ; and turning into a shop, he purchased some black stuff 
and a little hood for Adie ; then, with the parcel under his 
arm, stopped at St. Barbe’s, 

The Frcnclimau was a clockmakor, living near the Min- 
ster-gates. Being busy when Nicholas entered, he had not 
time to talk ; but he gave him^to understand in few words 
that he would not be interfered with in any arrangeinentij 
that he might wish to make for cither father or child. St. 
Barbo washed bis hands of it entirely ; good Master Drew 
was a man of evangelic kindness ; ho would leave all to 
him — all. He was a poor man himself, and could not be 
charged with any but his own household; ho had hard 
work to support them often, and more to the same effect. 

This was conclusive. 

“ I shall not trouble him again ; the child is mine,” said 
Nicholas audibly as ho tramped away to the hospital, to 
make final arrangements for the funeral of the poor wood- 
carver. He had not done so much business for years as ho 
. did that morning ; all Friargate was astonished to see the 
tartan in action so early, and marvelled greatly what, could 
have excited him to such unusual exertions. 

When he reached Nevil’s Court, the children were all 
out making a snow-man ; at the sight of them the old en- 
graver felt quite a cold thrill run through his veins. He 
had forgotten them in his excitement, until ho came sud- 
denly on the rosy shouting troop. 

“ Here’s old Nick ; let’s pelt him ; let’s pelt him I” 
screamed an audacious urchin at the top of his voice. 
Half-a-score shrill youthful pipes took up the cry, “ Old 
Nick, old Nick; pelt him; pelt him I” when, lo, with a 
burst, out came Job Parkes armed with a horsewhip! He 
charged in amongst the youthful fry, overturning some, 
and administering a palutary lash to others, until he had 
changed their tune into a most dolorous minor. Job had 
received his orders from his wife, and had been lying in 
wait to execute them over since poor Drew went out. 
That was the last time he had to shrink from the mocking 
youngsters ; they did not soon forget their lesson. 

III. — The Flower op Nevil’s Court. 

By the time that spring came round again, Nicholas 
Drew and Adie were quite settled and at home together. 
The child had the run of all the six rooms, and ono especi- 
ally was given up to her. Here she had flowers which 
bloomed splendidly in the wide sunny window, and a pair 
of most musical linnets in a cage. She was a stirring 
vivacious child, subject to wild flts of laughter and rarer 
moments of gloom, which gave Nicholas, who loNred her as 
the . very apple of his eye, a strange uneasiness at times. 
She was wayward and wilful also, hut very affectionate ; 
not slow to offend,, but prompt to seek forgiveness. She 
had no application, and no striking or pronunent talent. It 
was long before Nicholas could coax her into learning to 
re^, although she was nearly eight j^arsmold ; she was, in 
flint, a little, indolent, freakish, loving thing, whose tears 
would gush at a sharp word| and whose smiles were the 


essence of heart-sunshine ; it took so little to make her 
happy, that it grieved the old man to see her otherwise, and 
the restraining hand he kept upon her will was very light. 

Though living in Nevil’s Court, amongst poor artisans 
and the like, Nicholas Drew was not of their class ; he had 
been born iu that house before it was let off in apartments, 
when his father — a more flourishing individual than him- 
self — had rented the whole of it. Few people, if any, 
remembered this, though they felt that ho was not ono of 
them ; that his genius, his education, and a certain innate 
refinement springing from a pure and gentle heart, made a 
wide gulf between them, which not oven the miserable old 
tartan or his visible privations could by any means bridge 
over. 

Circumstances began to- improve with him now for very 
natural reasons ; he sold his etchings at a moderate price, 
and also condescended to give lessons in drawing at several 
schools in Eversloy, which ho had formerly refused to do ; ’ 
but ho still adhered faithfully to the ancient cluak and the 
folt-hat, while he delighted to see Adie dressed like a spring- 
flower. It was quite a picture to watch them sitting side 
by side in a stall at the Minster; she .with such a soft 
pomegranate blush on her face, and ho as faded, gray, and 
antique in shape as the queer effigies niched above them. 
They also often walked in the streets together, and Adie’s 
beauty was a far greater protection to him from gibe and 
sneer than ever his own scowl had been. 

As she grew up, her disposition became quieter and more 
pliant, and she submitted to be sent to one of those schools 
which Nicholas* attended. Here much was done towards 
disciplining her impetuous character, though her natural 
abhorrence of rules sometimes came out very strongly. She 
appeared ignorant, in comparison with other girls, but she 
was not really so ; for the good old engraver had taught her 
much biblical history from his stores of engravings, and 
imbued her with some desultory knowledge by delating to 
her pleasing or terrible narratives froth ^neral history. 
Her strongest instincts were in her affections ; she did not 
judge, she felt; the reflective element seemed to have been 
omitted from her composition altogether. She never readily 
attached herself to her schoolfellows, and cared for nobody’s 
companionslnp so much as Nicholas’s. Him she regarded 
with an enthusiastic, devoted, childish reliance ; he was at 
once the best, the wisest, the dearest, and the most pictu- 
resque of old men ; she took pride in the tartan and the 
beard which others ridiculed, and identified herself so com- 
-pletely in all his ways and oddities, that it was not safe to 
allude to them before her. 

“ He is not like other people 1” she echoed one day after 
a weak girl who had laughed at him, — “not like other 
people 1 No ; how should he be like them? Could he simper 
as men do who have nothing in their heads hut wind ? He 
has a great heart ; he has a full* brain. He could have 
built the Minster, I tell you. He ought to have lived long 
ago, and then he would have been a master of that grand 
society of Francs Masons we read about to-day. Ho is a 
great good 'man, and every body else is — Bah! why do you 
vex me ? If you want to langh, laugh at some ono I don’t 
love.” Adio had a dangerous light in her southern eyes, 
when she was angry, that intimated very excitable passions, 
^nd even the possibility of a quick blow following the hasty 
word. It wa8;wise to refrain from irritating her ; her school- 
companions acknowledged it with a dim confused' fear and 
admiration for the fervour and earnestness of a temper so 
unlike their Saxon calm. Her gratitude, that was almost a 
passion ; her imagination, so vivid and so picturesque ; her 
warm sunny loveliness, attracted others even while they 
remained as a bar of separation between them. She, as well 
as Nicholas, was not like other people ; but there was that 
about her which made little spites and jealousies impossible * 
she was beloved by every body who knew her, and Ife#. 
Parkes, to whom she was warmly attached by the nl ito yy 
of past kindness, called her alternately poor hnd 
** the Flower of Nevil’s Oonrt/^ 
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MABEL. 

SaiiiHKirtira through the hei^vy curtains, broken lines of sun- 
set gold 

Fade within a stately boudoir, in a castle proud and old. 
Dimly glow, on roof and window, blazons the Crusader bore; 
Dimly gleam the gilded mirrors, dimly shines the inlaid 
floor. 

Mixed with sombre antique splendours, richest trophies deck 
the bower 

Of our modem art luxurious— picture, statue, book, and 
flower. 

Bending o’er an open letter, till her brow her tresses veil, 
And tlie Jieaving of Jier bosom, sits a lady, still and pale, 
Bapt from every outward seeming is her fixed and dreamy 
glance, 

And her silent passion holds her rigid, breathless, in its 
trance. 

As the deer, surprised, the hunter fronts amid th(3 woodland 
gloom, 

She adown her spirit’s vista gazes, face to face with Doom. 

Lady, peerless Lady Mabel ! — thou around whoso youthful 
head 

Nature’s gifts and Fortune’s favours have their glittering 
halo shed, — 

AVheu the bridal-bells were ringing, and thy sjern relentless 
sire 

Gave thee, in thy budding girlhood, passive to liisdreadcdire, 
To a titled hoary Baseness, — motherless and helpless child, 
Weeping midst the gauds they counted should thy giflisli 
heart have wiled, — 

Did he tliink the blossom folded from the -drear Dcceniber- 
day 

.Might not, to its desolation, open to a warmer ray ? 

Did no angel-voices, pleading for thy whiteness, meet his 
earl?- 

Did no lightning-prescience smite him with a sense of danger 
near? 

Still she gazes on the letter ; still, while thickly boats her 
heart, * 

On the fatal message ponders ; — “ Faro thee well, to-night 
we part I . 

Far from thee, from joy, from blcssiiig, loveliest, most be- 
loved I I go ; 

The full measure of my anguish inay’st thou never, never- 
' know. 

Lifted to the glorious presence of tliy radiant womanhood, 
Could I see the gulf that, hungering, yawned beneath me 
where I stood ? 

Dazzled, blinded by the brightness of that charmed world of 
bliss, 

I have lalWn f^om realms celestial to the hopeless blank 
abyss. 

Mad my words, my wool yet think not that my frenzy 
would unsphero’ 

Thy complete and queenly beauty Iny lone sludeut-lot to 
cheer. 

Dream of earth and hope of heaven take thy form — and only 
thine; 

But enthroned above my sorrow, as a saint a^vo a sbriner 
Yet, hadst thou been poor and lowly, nurlhred in some 
kindly shade, 

Never bloomed so fair an Eden as for thee my love had 
made; 

For I would have wooed tltee, dearfSt, with such sweet 
« resistless ^ght 

As had drawn the farthest planet from its stedfast path of 
■ . light; 

Amd my $K)al, through thy inspiring, to such noblenest had 

To imJfAeight of worth and goodness as had raised it to j 
thine own. 


Fare thee well, once more — tor ever I — ^bitter words, but 
fondest prayer I 

Solitude and exile call me— to the silence of despair.’* 

What the new emotion, waking like a giant from its sleep, 

To thy marble brow, 0 Mabel, makes the sudden cfhnson 

leap, I 

While through all thine inmost being thrills a yearning 
without name, 

And the sharp electric pulses throb tumultuous through thy 
frame ? 

Eising, eyes through tears uplifting, in her ruth she mur- 
murs low* 

Clasping her white hands imploring, Shall 1 leave him to i 
his woe ? 

I, who from his lofty spirit nobler faith and hope have learned? 

I, who fee love, in sadness hoarded, to no other ever turned ? 
Shall a vow enforced, and hated at the moment it was said, 
Bind the shrinking heart, that loathes it, to a contract false 
and dead ? 

No, thou Heaven of Truth above me, truth and love my 
steps shall guide ; 

Fur I love him, and his Wiand’riitg will I share whato’er 
betide.” 

Tremblingly, the Lady Mabel, through the mists that dim 
her sight. 

Writes, “ Beyond the gates I’ll meet thee, and we shall not 
part to-night.” 

And she seals and sends the missive to tho Student in his 
- grief, 

And the twilight slowly darkens, hours so long and yet so 
brief. 

«r « « « 4^ « 

In the solemn fragrant temple of the starry siiminer-night. 
With a silent kiss, the lovers earnest troth unspoken plight. 
Through the fragrance, through the starlight, forth they 
faro o’er moor and lea, 

Pressing still their rapid journey, hasting onward to tho sea. 

Brightly for the Lady Mabel glows the balmy southern sky ; 
Bright with liovo’s unclouded summer all her peaceful years 
go by ; 

Valley, lake, and shining mountain, in serene protecting 
bond, 

Bounding her glad home’s oasis foom the desert-world be- 
yond. 

^ * * * ‘ ¥: * * 

But the years glide on for ever ; and amid their silent train, 
Nearer yet, and ever nearer, comes a lihape of fear and pain. 
Flushed his cheek with fading roses, on his couch the loved 
one lies ; ^ 

And an ever-deepening shadow broods o’er Mabel’s tearless 
eyes, 

And an icy hand is closing round her heart with deadly 
grasji. 

As her life’s sole treasure passes from her clinging powerless 
clasp. 

Yet her words speak strength and comfort^and her beaming 
sunny smile, 

Though she knows tlio sand is ebbing, and the hour drawi? 
near the while. 

^ a * a a \ a 
Soft and otol, the breath of even fans the pallid dying brow 
Tenderly on Mabel’s bosom for the last time pillowed now; 
And the sun sinks slowly, slowly, with a loving lingering 

«y» 

Blessing the dim eyes that never inay behold another day. 

“ Day is done” — ^the words eome faintly— and the gathering 
shadows meet; 

Not for me 1 moonii— thus dying, dearest, even death Is ^ 
sweet*' 
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Fainter grow hie words, and fainter: ‘^Sunahiiio art thou' 
, still to mo ; 

But I mottm that 1 must Id^o thco, and the lonely night 
for theo j»* ^ 

And the foilihg wavering accents die away, as through the 
trees 

Dies the low receding music of the wailing suuset-brcezc. 

Mabel presses back the stupor weighing upon heart a!id brain^ 

Closer twines her soft arms round him, whispers fondly 
through her pain, 

Courage, love I the sun is hidden but to rise in newer light ; 

Dearest, 1 am going with thee, and we shall not part to-night." 

And a last faint smile plays, fleeting, dreamlike, o’er his 
lips, and fades, 

As a passing gleam that brightens some lono tarn through 
twilight shades. 

And her heart is chilled within her, stricken foom its watch-^ 
ful care, 

And its loving currents freezing in that hour of still despair, 

As a fountain, slow congealing while the whirling tempests 
blow, 

Stiffens when the hush of winter settles o’er the wastes of | 
snow. ! 

Cahii and quiet lie the lovers, while the stars above them 
range, , i 

Folded in that last embracing, safe from Sorrow and from { 
Change. 

♦ * * •» * # ft I 

Now, beiieatli a grassy hillock, sleep they softly side by side ; 

Hearts that Love so true united, pitying Death would not 
divide. Anna Blackwktx. ' 





FIltESlDH ELOCUTION. 

To the £iiUore of the ^rational Magtuine* 

GentIiKmkn, — I am one of the thousand® who have derived 
benefit from the early-closing movement. I am no longer 
the slave of fashion or the martyr to ttade, but tlio humble 
and willing servant of both. It has been said by the oppo- 
nents of the movoinent, that wo young men would waste the 
precious leisure afforded us in scenes of riot and dissipation, 
■ and entail upon ourselves and children all the consequences 
of familiarity with vice, if once freed from the glare of tliQ 
shop gaslights, an^ the excessive fatigue of mind and body 
consequent on the performance of our duties. To those who 
have so often urged tho/o% of the movement, and to those 
who have aided it by tongue and pen, and moral and pecu- 
niary sympathy, I her© beg permission to ro^gto how the 
young men of our house spend most of their evenings. 

We have a book-club and a literary institution of our 
own j we have nwetiugs for conversation, from which in- 
toxicating driuks are totally excluded; wo prepare arid read 
essays, and at the clofco of each make foeo. comment upon 
them. Occasionally we have a dramatic performance, works 
of the highest merit being chosen for representation; and 
we have besides a museum of antiquities, curiosities, and 
natural-history objects, formed of donations froth members 
and their friends. But the terireation in which I take 
especial pleasure is the weekly elocution-meeting, when we 
simply read aloud selected passages from the most renowned 
English poets. Oonflned indoors ae we are the greater part 
of our time, and out-door exercise being scarcely beneficial 
at night, we find that our health is greaily^ improved by the 
exercise our lungs obtain in this exerc^ ; and it has m- 
ourred to me that, as many families find the long winter* 


evenings tedious, that such a recreation would be found 
agreeable at the fireside of every family where the love of 
Btetature is in any way indulged. What is read out is more 
distinotly remembered than that which is read in silonco. 

1 1 have smtioed, too, that where throe or four persons take a 
L book each, there will generally bo one or two oHicrs who 
Iroald rather talk; hence unanimity of feeling is not always 
promoted by the silent enjoyment of books. Besides, when 
Mends are together, it is not always well for them to resolve 
themselves into a mooting of mutes. -Let a book bo chosen, 
and let one of the party v^ertake to read out a poem or a 
story. I kiiow that 1 never enjoy any tiling more than the 
reading Of Tam o'SharUer by one of our members, who comes 
from *yond Tweed ; and I have myself contributed to the plea- 
sant passing of an evening hy reading Kbnier’s magnificent 
Sword Song," and Southey’s comical poem of "Lodore." 
The practice, strengthens the vocal powers, improves our 
knowledge of accent and emphasis, and gives one a now 
insight intQ the mode adopted by the literary artist to con- 
vey impressions and emotions thvougli the medium of lan- 
guage. I can conceive no more pleasurable or beneficial 
enjoyment for any family-circle, when assembled round the 
fire, than the reading aloud, by one of their number, of somo^ 
favourite author, on whom and the reader’s style they can 
afterwards make comments, with a view to mutual good 
understanding and improvement. P. P. 


BRITISH INSECTS AND THEIR METAMORPHOSES. 

III. — The Vapourer Moths {Orgyia antiqua and Or gyia 
gonostigma), 

' B/ HEN^Y NOEL HUMPHREYS, 

AUTUOl OP VlNBBCT CHAKaKS/' ** BBITrSn BUl’TSaVLlBS, AND TUBItl 
TRANSFOBVATIOKA/* ETC. 

The* early season of the year is always one of rapidly in- 
creasing attraction to the entomologist. Every day the in- 
creasing light and warihth of the sun bring into existence, . 
or rather into a iiew-tform of existence, many curious crea- 
tures, passed by unseen by those who arc not schooled ob- 
servers of nature, bui full of interest to the c.arerul student. 
One morning a young naturalist brought me what he deemed 
a most anomalous creature, the appearance of which com- 
pletely defied all his attempts to assign it to any class with 
which ho was acquainted. The body appeared someVliat in 
the form of that of a beetle; but instead 6f being clothed in a 
shell of black armour, like the more ordinary species, or in 
pne of glistening metallic hue, like the rose-beetle, it was 
entirely unprotected, except by a soft coating of close silky 
hairs. The eyes were not (when only superficially observed) 
unlike those of a commcyi fly ; and above, or rather between 
them, protruded two slender horns, as thin as a thread. 
It had six legs, and crawled briskly along, with gait, as 
my young friend observed, somcthiiig between that of a 
beetle and a spider. ^ The joints, or segments, of the some- 
what lengthened abdomen were just visible beneath the 
smooth gray fur which formed its covering, and at each 
shoulder was a small excrescence, which had somewhat the 
appearance of a foundation to which an artificial wing might 
have been easily attached. 

I knew the little creature at once. It was an old ac- 
quaintance ;Ae of the early problems of my studies as a na- 
turalist, whi^'had made entomology a world of wonders to 
me. " It is a moth," I said, in answer to the question put 
to me. “ A moth !" exclaii^ed my young friend, — “ a moth 
without wings?!’ “ Yes, it is Njfesia hiepularia'' But* even 
my scientific name did not satisfy the inquirer, till I in- 
formed him that in several genera of mothlkthe females were 
emteroue, or wingless, while the males, gay rovers, enjoyed 
the usual luxury of wings. Even this was not eutitoly 
satisfactory, till I adduced the analogous atse of tbo glri#* 
worm; the female of which is apterous, like that of 
in question, the light serving to indicate to tho ilm 
whereabouts of his destined b^e. 
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I^ RITORNO DELLA CONTADINA. 

(the hei’Uen op the peasant.) 

Bv E. EAGLES. 

ITavino already criticised this picture in our review of the 
Exhibition of the Society of British Artists, it remains hut 
to point out to the r(3a(lcr the extremely valuable qualities 
it possesses: firstly, the grand bronzed healthiness of the 
features, and their firm and resolute expression of self- 
dependence, — a character which the men in Italy seem to 
have parted with to the women ; secondly, the self-confident 
and firnily-planted attitude with which the woman carries 
herself through the water, despite the double call upon hci^ 
interest and attention. 

Our remarks had been directed against the Romanesque, 
lurid, and unnatural colour of the picture ; and our praise 
most freely given to the vigorous and forcible qualities 
■\vlhch it exhibits : these are precisely such as should bo as 
])atent in an engraving as in tlic original. In addition to 
ilinse lirst-named merits in expression and attitude, let us 
add that tlie drawing, being without iiretensioii to deep 
•soienee or extreme delicacy, has Avithal a ^lowerfiil sweep, 
Avhieli might lie ad vantageously cultivated by many painters 
of high r(?])ntatien. U'ho composition of tlie j>icture has 
exactly the character of robust vigour which would ho cx- 
])ectcd from a designer who evinced so much power in other 
hranL-hes of art. 

Our last word must he in (javnest and sincere warning to 
Mr. Eagles of tlie uiiuiifcst importance of cultivating a truer 
h'eliiig for -colour and light and shade, matters which he 
ajipeiirs to ignore. But the whole tcndcncyof the English 
school nowturning upon truth of repW3sen(ation and bril- 
liancy of colour, it will hardly be possible for a painter, 
whatever his talent may be, to succeed, unless he at least 
evinces Ins respect for such jioints in art, the nobility and 
value of which no one can lor a moment edntemn. I'his 
young artist’s neglect of colour is tlie more lamentable, as it 
really aiipears to he wilful ; there l)eing in many parts of the 
jiicturo i)hra.scs of this quality Avhich arc of much beauty, 
tluit seem to have crept out in siiitc of him as it wore. 

L. L. 


UP THE ULLUA.x* 


]. — A yuAiiK Story. 

Is the month of Juno 1 was on hoard the barque CaU 

cutta, at anchor off the TJllua. My gig was manned and 
alongside, and I and my friend 'J’om Carey were going up 
the river to look after our stevedore, who had been sent up 
some ,da)"s before to select a raft of inahogai^". The sea- 
hroezo had set in strongly, and the afternoon was cool and 
refreshing. Don’t misunderstand me ; don’t think it was 
really cool, — it wg^s only comparatively so. The sea-breeze 
liad but modified the sultry atinosphero of the morning; 
the Ihennometcr stood at 82° in the shade. 

AVe did not put on our dress-coats or black pants, al- 
though wc were going to visit a gentleman of no small im- 
portance in those parts — ^the captain of the inahogany-cul- 
ters. But having duly encased ourselves in a suit of clean 
white duck, and taking our ppa-coats to protect us from the 
chill of the evening, wo stepped into our little four-oared 
cutter, and started for the river. My little boat had always 
been the admiration of the whole fleet ; she was very sharp 
in tlie bow, light and buoyant as a cork, and was without 
doubt a regular clipper. 

As Ave neared the bar I could see the surf breaking on it 

The llio Ullua is a small river running Into the Bay of Honduras, 
about twenty miles east of th« port of Atnoa,- between Cape Cameron 
and tho (lolfo Dulce. It is navigable only by boats, and is used princi- 
pally to float down mahogany to tho fleet of ships which take in their 
cargo at its mouth. Its course Is very rapid, and its banks extremely 
picturesque. There is a bar at Its mouth, on which at times tho surf 
breaks so heavily that boats cannot pass without great danger. 


' ill a remarkably unpleasant fashion. I had heard pf thp 
dangerous nature of tho entrance, but bad not paid much 
heed to it ; I thought it was only a talc to frighten young- 
'sters and old women; hut when I saiv the immense hveaK- 
ers follow one after tlie other, dash on the bar, and ilan 
roll boiling and hissing right into the mouth of the river, F * 
confess I altered my opinion, and looked on them with som<‘- 
Ihing like perjilexity ; however, Avith .such a boat as we had 
under us, I did not fi'ar. 

We had not got far from the ship when tho man at tlu; 
stroke-oar called my attention to several boats which had 
put off from the ships in the fleet. 

“Something amiss,” said Tom Car(\y. “ TaioI: out ahead, 
coxsAvain, and .see if you can make out Avhat it is.” 

“Can’t see anA^thing, sir; can you?” 

“No,” I replied; “yet 1 can’t see any thing astern; it 
must be fthcail. Give Avay, my men ; perhaps it’.s a boat 
capsized in the surf.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, you’re right,” broke in the coxsAvaiii. 
“See there, in tlie way of them two cocoa-nut trees; Avjituli 
the next rollons, and you’ll see the poor felloAvs liolding on 
to the boat.” 

I did See them ; and knoAving that tho coast swarmed 
Avith sharks, I saAV at once that their only chance of safety*’, 
in case they e.scaped droAviiing, and got outside the surf, 
Ava,s for u.s to reach them as .soon as they got clear of it. I 
therefore urged my men (o put out their strength; they 
responded nobly to my call, and avc soon began to fiy over 
the sca.s. A race like t]ii.s — limp again.st life or death — is a 
most exciting thing; nnd us wc houiKhal over tho Avaves a 
multitude of thoughts flitted through luy brain. It is pm-- 
fectly astounding at Avhat a rate tlie mind will travel under 
such circumstances. Hud our boat been endoAved Avitb tlie 
same faculty, the riisult might have been different ; but as 
it Avas, .she seemed to know she was on an errand of inei’cy, 
for I never saw her skim so lightly over the seas. She Avas 
a paragon of a boat, was that same gig of tho OaleiUta. 
Stout aiTiis uiid brave l)earL.s propelled her Avitli a velocity I 
had never befons Avitiiessed ; yet Ave aviut^ .some di.stanco 
from tho bar Avhen avo .saw tho boat come out bottom up- 
wards, and tAVo of the men clinging to her. 

' “One, tAvo, tliree — that makes five, .sir,” said the cox- 
SAvain, as three more cleared the surf and .struck out fur us. 

“Tliank God, they’re all safe thus fiir,” said I. “It’s ilio 
Jhsolulloiis hotii", 1 saw 1 ho captain and four hands go in 
this morning. Give Avuy, my men; a bottlo of grog eacli 
Avheii AVO get on hoard.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” said tho young felloAv Avho pulled the 
stroke-oar, “ lu'ver fear of that ; but hang all grog in such 
a case as this.” 

I felt the rchulve ; 1 felt I ought to have known sailors 
better. 

“ One, two, three, four, — I can only se,c four,” said Carey; 
“one poor , fellow’s gone. What’s that? A shark I God 
help ’em.” ' 

The Avaterjoamed from our hoAvs ; Carey and I clutched 
the tliAvarts of the boat ; still avc flew onward. 

“Another shark,” said Cai'oy. “D’ye sec him coming 
doAvn to AvindAvard?” 

“One, tAA^o, three, — onlj’^ three; anotlier poor fellow gone. 
Give way, my bonnies, rally again, all together ; that’s your 
sort.” 

We Avere noAV drawing close to the boat ; one man only 
remained in the AVTiter; he struck out Aviklly, and tlnm lift- 
ing up Ins hands imploringl3% sank, and his faint cry lor 
help Avas droAViied in the surging of the Avatcv.s. 

“ Way enough ; in bow ; hack Avater,” said the coxSAvain. 

Ctirey, avJio had dive.sted himself of his jacket and shoes, 
now dived after liim ; he rose, supporting tho droAvning 
man; avc bulled them on board; just then a huge shark 
dashed past us. 

“ Tliank God, you’re safe,” said I, squeezing my friend’s 
hand. The two men who were taken off tho boat had sus- 
tained no damage but a good ducking. Wo learned from 
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thorn that the first man who went down was the captain ; 
and as he was striking out strongly only a few seconds be- 
fore ha sank, in all probability he was seized by a shark, for 
neither he nor tlic man ever rose again. 

It was a melancholy termination to our first attempt to 
go up the XJllua, and I felt the matter painfully at the time, 
as I understood that both of the poor fellows had wives, and 
the captain a latge family, to lament their loss. Of course, 
after such an occurrence, it was out of the question to pro- 
ceed on our intended voyage, and we therefore made our 
way back to the ship. 

I cannot avoid relating an incident connected with this 
sad scene which is strongly characteristic of the supersti- 
tion of sailors. The boat in which the melancholy accident 
occurred was strong and Well built, worth at least twenty 
pounds ; yet after we had rescued the men from off her there 
was not a man in the fleet who would touch her, and she 
was loft to drift out to sea. I must say she had a bad cha- 
racter, having capsized at the same place, on a former voyage, 
and drowned a man. 

When we got on board, the appearance of the sky be- 
tokened one of those thunder-storms which at this season’*, 
are common in these latitudes, and we therefore made all 
snug for the night. * 

A storm in the tropics is very gi*and, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of high mountains ; the lurid lightning 
plays^ among their tops ; the thunder, rumbling and then • 
bursting with a terjrifio crash against their sides, seems 
hurled hack again with double violence; rain falling in 
torrents— in sheets ; over every thing hangs a black pall, 
which is occasionally rent asunder by forked lightning. 

^ All this is very beautiful to contemplate under cover, 
with a pipe and a strong tumbler of grog, but to have been 
caught up the Ullua without shelter would not have beend 
pleasant. Snugly ensconced in the cuddy of a good ship, I 
was fascinated; 1 sat up till the storm abated, smoked three 
or four pipes, and then retired to my berth to be lulled to 
sleep by the distant thunder. 

II. — A Dinner in the Bush. 

The morning broke with a cloudless sky ; the air was pure 
and refreshing. Wc took a hasty breakfast, and jumped 
1 into our boat. The surf on the bar had subsided, and we^ 
entered the river without any trouble: I had heard that the 
scenery was very picturesque, hut I was not prepared for 
any thing so enchanting. For some distance the margin of 
the stream was fringed with trees and shrubs. Turning 
a sharp angle of the river, we came upon a small island in 
the middle of the stream ; this, too, was covered with tall 
cocoa-nut trees and hushes, from which issued a cloud of 
parrots, macaws, and other birds, witli the most gorgeous 
plumage, that flew round us, uttering most discordant 
sounds ; monkeys, tog, chased each other from branch to 
branch, chattering and looking wondrous wise ; and when 
I pointed my gun at them it was^ evident they understood 
the nature of that weapon, as they all scuttlc^d away like 
mad, except one old fellow, who knowingly dodged behind 
a large leaf, and, because ho could not see mo, thought him- 
self perfectly safe. 

Passing the island, the scenery became more hold, and of 
an entirely different oharaoter. On the right was a gentle 
slope, covered with fine grass, while in the distance the 
high land rose grandly, presenting a succession of thickly- 
wooded terraces, having the appearance of an immense na- 
tural amphitheatre. On the left a thick forest extended far 
beyond the range of our vision* It is at such a time, with 
the grand diorama of nature passing before you, and the dis- 
tant mountains frowning on you, that you feel how far na- 
ture exceeds the descriptions even of poets. 

I confess I was somewhat carried away' hy J|l| this gran- 
deur, and wondered if in ^ftor-ages those vasiiid fruitful 
plains would be peopled and cultivated, and speculated on 
^he ^.^Ahahility of those vast forests falling before the inarch 
^ civilisation. In fact, I was nearly lost in the region of 


fancy, when a sharp bite from a mosquito brou^t me up all 
standing. I crushed the bloodthirsty insect f^its imperti- 
nence in thus disturbing mo ; hut it was well for me that I 
was interrupted, otherwise I should have lost a fine bit of 
sport. 

As w,e wended our way slowly against the strong cur- 
rent, I cast my eye on the hank, and there, among the trunks 
of fallen trees, I saw something move. I did not stop to see 
exactly what it was, hut raised my gun, and poured its con- 
tents jn what turned out to he a largo alligator. With a 
desperate hound, the beast dashed^ into the water and swam 
towards us.^ What the creature^g intention was I cannot 
toll; for it is seldom or never that they attack a human 
being, much more a boat containing half-a-dozen. If such 
was its' intention, Carey put a stop to it by putting a shot 
in one of its eyes. Master Alligator did not seem to like 
this much ; for, after a plunge and a snort, he sank to the 
bottom. We were determined to see the end of him, and so 
we pulled in to the spot where ho sank, and there lay the 
brute dtead. 

It w^ with great difficulty I could persuade Carey not 
to dive in to see if hq was really dead, or only shamming 
it ; and we finally settled it by splicing our two boat-books 
together, and giving him two or three admonitory pokes. 
As he paid no heed to these, we concluded he was dead, and 
left him. 

By this time I began to get most voraciously hungry, 
and dinner, that all-important never-to-he-forgotten business 
of the day, began to press upon the most tender sensibilities 
of my nature. As these was no post or electric telegraph in 
these benighted regions, wc’^ould not let our friends know 
wo were coming; and Carey wondered how Peter would sa- 
tisfy the craviilg of our stomachs, which was now becoming 
intense. He prophssied, and his theme was salt-herrings 
and salt-junk, and all sorts of horrid things ; but I knew our 
stevedore bettor, aqd, as the sequel will prove, I was not 
disappointed. 

As wo approached the village, two mulattoes scampered 
I off to give notice of our arrival; and shortly afterwards wc 
saw Peter Byrne and the captain corning down to the land- 
ing-place to meet us. I could see by Peters countenance that 
it was all right for dinner. There was no flurry, no apology. 
*He inquired if we had dined, and when I replied in the ne- 
^gativc, he led the way to his log-cabin with an air of satis- 
faction, which, to my mind, told of good pheer in reserve. 

As wc had matters of business to settle with the captain, 
and as Peter said the dinner would not he ready for some 
time, wc started off, leaving the matter in Peter’s hands. 
At the end of an hour we found ourselves in the captain’s 
cabin ; the furniture was not very reeherchi^ hut it was at 
any rate useful. There was a good-sized table, covered with 
what might once** have been a white tablecloth ; it was 
clean, hut I ^upposc a mangle was not at hand, as Ilia use 
of that instrument had evidently been dispensed with ; still 
a tablecloth of any description was deemed a luxury in the 
bush, and we knew by this that due honogr was to be done 
to our visit. The chairs, too, although made of mahogany, 
as was every thing about the place, wore not suited to a 
London drawing-room; but in the hush they d<m*t stand 
on the latest fasliions ; and so the captain’s chairs, rough as 
they were, served us as well as the best. 

On entering the hut, our olfactory nerves were assailed 
by a most savoury odour, and I could see Carey’s face light 
up as the smell was wafted in at the open doorway. We 
had just seated ourselves, when Peter entered, followed by 
a black fellow hearing a large dish containing a most deli- 
cious stew. I shall never forgot with what satisfaction I 
saw it steaming on the table. Without ceremoiiy we com- 
menced the attack. 0, with what gusto did we dive again 
and again into that dish! We had taken our breakfast at 
eight, and it was now four. You may therefore imagine we 
were ready for any thing in the shape of a jfresh mess. As 
we did not know what was to follow, we continued attack- 
ing the stew till the dish was empty. Next followed a dish 
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standing its repulsive theory, whether she should succeed 
or fail hi the proof, Mr. Hawtliorue still ventures to affirm 
that “ her failure will be more honourable than most people’s 
triumphs, since it must fling upon the old tombstone at 
Stratford-on-Avon the noblest tributary wreath that has 
ever lain there.” 

This at first sight seems a strange assertion. What it 
means, however, will become clear enough in the course of 
our remarks. 

'J’hc uamo of the adventurous American lady to whom 
the chivalrous Mr. Smith has been indebted for an idea is 
Delia Bacon, and Iku book is entitled, The Thilosophy of the 
Plmj8 of iShahspere nnfoldM. The book lias not been pub- 
lished in America, but bears the imprimatur of the English 
booksellers Oroombridge and Sons, arid' has already chal- 
lenged much English criticism. This book is a far different 
affair from Mr. Smith’s letter and lectures ; nbt the vehicle 
of a few flimsy remarks, but of Isomc very eloquent criticism, 
and altogether, though written by a woman, the product oH 
a mhicl tlioroughly masculine in its grasp of thought and 
the energy of its style. In a word, it is a most extraordinary 
book ; and it is on this account, and not on that of its theory, 
that we draw attention to it. 

Miss Bacon treats in this work of the whole of the liter- 
ature of the sixteenth century,^ and particularly asfit relates 
to th(! philosophy of Lord Bacon, whicli she contends was not 
inaugurated with the intent of regulating the study of nature 
and the merely animal world, but 4iat of man. The study 
of the foruKsr was exclusively transitional and pi*cparatory ; 
the express and sjiecial aim was th(5 development of human 
Ixnng and the reform of those conditions, political and ethical, 
which arc associated with it. According to her, the Eliza- 
hethau writers formed a school, a league, with 'its secret 
missions and symbols, mid were consciously engaged in a 
formal conspiracy for the vegeueration of man and the 
removal of those abuses in Ohui'ch uiul State which had 
hindered that desirable consummation. She gives them 
credit for foreseeing the revolution that was impending, 
and, in a day of tyranny, of contriving means for acetder- 
atiiig its approach and preparing the minds of the masses 
for the mighty change. This school started a new system 
of philosophy, which was formcjly stated in the Baconian 
treatises, and further illustrated by the works of Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney, and of such poets as Spenser, 
Ben .Tonson, and the author of the Shaksperian plays. The 
centre of the school was Sir Walter Raleigh hirrhself, who 
established a general literary agency, and maintained a 
multitude of clerks to register information derived from all 
parts of the world. 

He becamo himself the head of a little Alexandrian esta- 
blishment. Ilis house was a home for men of learning. He 
employed jnon in literary and scientific researches on his own 
ncconnt, whoso business it was to report to him their results, 
Jio had salaried .scholars at his table to impart to him their 
acquisitions. Antiquities, histtwy, poetry, chemistry, inatho- 
xnatics, scientific research of all kinds, camo under hi.s active 
and pei^evoring patronage/’ 

Raleigh also was a decided patron of plays and players, 
and was accustomed to entertain iwivate parties at his house 
with very performances "of a dramatic kinjJ. He 

likbwi^ oontrlbufed the sura of a thousand pounds to the 
building of the Globe Theatre, 6f which Shak.spere was 
manager, and htMi a coflsidei’ftble hahd,’ Miss Bacon thinks, 
in the dramas produced by^i|n, particularlj’- in Timon. His 
works, and those of Bacon and dthers, are written throughout, 
so Miss Bacon avers, /‘ in the liEmguage of a school.” 

** Oqr glorious Willy was,”" she says, ** bom in it, and knew 
no other speech. It was tlio ' Round Table,* at which Sir Philip 
Sidney presided, that his lurking qj^anings, bis unspeakable 
audacities, first set i% d rodr. It there, in .the xeeu en- 
counter of those th^t the weapons of great 

genius grew so flna was there where the young wits and 
scholars, fresh frewn thoiW continental tours, IhU ojAe gallant 
Young England of tbbir'aay,—the Jloroutios, the Bex^dtsi, the 
Birous, tho LonguevUtes,— oarae together the Ooturt of 

Navarre, j|;a|i,ymel!ing of the lore of their foreign Aeaefoete, or 


hot from the battles of continental freedom; it was there, in 
those rhinioni, that our poet caught those gracious airs of his, 
-—those delicate thiok-flowering refinements,— those fine im- 
palpable points of courtly breedhig,— those aristocmtic notions 
that haunt him every whore, It was there that he picked up his 
various knowledge of men and manners, his aoqwntance with 
foreign life, bis bits of travelled wit that flash through all. It 
was mere that he hoard the clash of anns and the ooean-stomi ; 
and it was there that he learned his M mrd. It was there, in 
the social collisions of that gay young time, with its bold ovor- 
flowing humours that would not be shut in, that he first armed 
himself with those quips and puns and lurking conceits that 
crowd his earlier style so thickly, — those double and triple and 
quadruple meanings that stud so closely the lines of his dialogue 
in the pla3rs that are clearly dateddfirom that ora,— the natural 
artifices of a time like that, when all those now volumes of utter- 
ance which the lips were ready to issue were forbidden on pain 
of death to be extended, must needs he crushed together, en- 
folded within themselves'* 

Such is Miss Bacon's theory of the origin of the Shakspe- 
riai^ dramas. In fairness, however, we mus^ add the fol- 
lowing; ^ 

Of course it would bo absurd,* it would involve the most 
profound ignorance of the history of litemturc in general, to 
claim that the principle of this invention had its origin hero. It 
had already boon in use, in recent and systematic use, in the 
intercourse of the scholars of the middle ages ; and its origin is 
coeval with the origin of letters. The freemasonry of learning 
is old indeed. It runs its mountain-chain of signals through all 
the ages ; and men whom times and kintlred.s have separated 
iiscend from their week-dav toil, and hold thoir sabbaths ami 
ttynods on those heights. They whisper, and listen, and smile, 
and shake the head at one another ; they laugh, and weep, and 
complain togethe^; thov sing thoir songs of victory in one key. 
That machinery is so fine’ that the scholar can catch across tho 
ages tho smile ,or tho whisper which the contemporary tyranny 
had no instrument firm enough to -suppress, or fine enough to 
dotoct." 

* 

Undoubtedly, in a high transcendental sense, there has 
always been a Spiritual Academe, a literary gaiild, of whicli 
all the sous of intellect have been brothers oiTellows. And 
undoubtedly, in the Elizabethan period, as in the present, 
there was ^ unity in the spirit of the times of which all 
have partaken. Therc^w^as an unmistakablo purpose in the 
Jiteratur».of the day, and the ends for which it worked wei e 
even those which have since >M;come mailffcst in action and 
history. In such a liigh transcendental sense, a school 
exists now, did always, and over will. But the mere mate- 
rialism which would assort a corporate fellowship for tho. 
joint conception, execution, and publishing a new philoso- 
phy, a new literature, a new poetry, and anew drama, Avith 
the sublime purpose of delivering humanity from the mere 
“ instincts” of barbarism into the “ reason” of true civilis- 
ation, is, wc think, a mystical ftlncy wdiich cannot be tho- 
roughly corroborated in fact. In another work, however. 
Miss Bacon promises to be ready with the historical evi- 
dences that shalj .connect Lord Bacon Avith tins fanciful 
guild, and demonstrate posteriori that the Shaksperian 
dramas were really his work for the moat part ; and that in 
them, and particularly in Lear, CorioLanus, Julitts Caesar, 
and Harriet, we are to discern the missing books of his 
Great Instauraiion. In the fourth part of this work, Lord 
Bacon promises that it should, or rather describes it as if 
it did, enter upon philosophy itself, furnishing examples of 
inquiry and investigation, according to our own method, 
ill certain subjects of the noblest kind, but greatly differ- 
ing from each otlrer, that a specimen may be bad of every 
sort. 

** By these examples,” he contihues, ** we mean not illus- 
tratiom of rules and precepts, but perfeot mod^, which will 
exemplify the Second^art of this work, and represent, as it 
wore, io the eye tho whole progress pfthe mind, and the con- 
.Jtinued struoturo and order of Invention in the MOBIS chosen 
SUBJECTS, after the same manner as globes and machines facili- 
tate tho more abstruse and subtile demonstrations in mathe- 
matics.” 

The design here proposed Miss Bacon sets about prov- 
by the most elaborate analysis, to have been methodi- 
cally, scientifically, and philosopbicsdly realised in the 


Shaksperian dramas. She rigidly applied Lo^ Verulam’s 
Organum to, it as a logical instrument; and drives, the ma- 
chine through the argument and treatment of each separate 
play. Minute points* hitherto unnoticed, grow under her* 
hand into prodigious importance, and the larger or more 
obvioxis ones become literally titanic. And now it is that 
we begin to understand wlmt Mr. Hawthorne means hy 
speaking of this singular, ai»d, at first sight, repulsive trea- 
tise as “the noblest tributary wreath” that was ever de- 
voted to “ the old tombstone.” To the author of these 
divine dramas is attributed by this elot^uent, enthusiastic, 
and somewhat too tranjjendbntal critic, all that belonged 
to Lord Bacon, — hi.s learning, science, method of philo- 
sophy, and, in addition to all these sublime qualifications,’ 
the dramatic faculty, such as we find it displayed in the 
immortal Shaksperian works. If Shaksperc, and not Ba- 
con, be their aujthor, tlien is Shakspere, by the whole fir- , 
manicnt that encircles these uuparalle%l productions, a 
scholar, philosopher, poet, greater than this acknowledged 
])i’ii]ce of men — “ the iJUsest, brightest*, niekip^st of man- 
kind.” All the wisdom and brightness of Bacon, without 
any of his meanness, passes oveT,l)y logical necessity, to 
Shaksperc ; and in him we have the highest and most 
complete example of human genius ever witnessed by the 
W'urld. 

It seems to this transatlantic lady the gi’osscst absurdity 
that an author with such a purpose, and with such evident 
consciousness of the valife of his works and the nature of 
fame, should have been so utt<Tly indificrent, as Shakspere 
is proved to have been, regaiuling their preservation. He 
took n(> pains to have the better portion of them published ; 
died without seeing them in print, and without making any 
provision for their being printed ; and during his life per- 
mitted his name lobe placed on tlio title-pages of far meaner 
tuid very crude productions without a syllable of remon- 
strance, thte showing an utter carelessness as to wdiat 
was or was not attributed to him. These meaner works, 
'with two exceptions , — Titus Andronievs and Pericles^ — are 
now excluded from the accepted volume of tlio “Shaksperian 
dranias, as arbitrarily it appears to fhany as the others have 
been admitted. ,;,|l''hat there is some mystery in this state 
of circumstances must be conceded. 

On the other hand, there arc not a few who regard 
Shaksperc’s negligence in all these respects as proofs of the 
divine uncon.sciousncss of genius, and evidonegs of his in- 
spiration. Here was a benefactor of his kind who, in his 
excelling benevolence, bestowed bounty on all and sundry 
as by spontaneous impulse and usual habit. And it must 
be conceded that this of the poet’s character is emi- 

nently attractive, and calculated to obtain a preference in 
a high order of minds, and is also not without sound philo- 
sophical reasons in its support. 

Whichever theory wo may adppfr, the merit of the Shak- 
Siberian drama is not aftected thereby ; neither is the criti- 
cism which wc find on it in this V)ok. The first great 
review which Miss Bacon institutes relates to the philoso- 
phy of the tragedy of Lear. The Baconian points of view 
can be conveyed briefly, by being indicated technically, in 
the terms selected by herself. In it she has proposed to 
show “ The Law of the Special and Respective Duties de- 
fined and illustrated in Tables of Presence and Absence.” 
The reader, for the full explanation of these terms, must be 
referred to the Cheat inaiauration^ from which they are 
taken. The main argument may ho mwo clearly appre- 
hended from the titles .of the chapters: 1, Philosophy in 
the Palace; 2. Unaccommodated Man; 3. The King and 
tire Beggar; 4. The use of Eyes ; 5. The Statesman’s Note- 
Book and the Play. On’ all these topics Miss Bacon’s writ- 
ing is both magniloquent aiifi profound. She perceives, she 
tells us, 

now and extraordinary treatment of the ethical prin- 
ciple in thU play throughout, -wine whi<^ the new, artistic, prac- 
tical ‘ stand-point’ here taken natiurally suggested, but one which 
could have proceeded only from tho Inmost heart of the new 


philosophy. It is just tho kind of treatment which tlio proposal 
to intrMuoe the Inductive Method of li^iiiry into this depart- 
ment of the human practice inevitably involved. A disposition 
to go behind the ethical phenomena, to pursue the invosLigution 
tq its soientifio oonclusiou ; a refrisal to accept the fucts which, , 
to the unscientific observation, appear to be tho ultimate ones ; 
a refusal to accept the coarse, vague, spontaneous notions of tho 
dai^c ages as tho solution of these so essential ’phenomena, is 
every wheroihetraying and declaring itself. Cordelia’s ugonis!j<l 
invocation and summons to the uupuhlished forces of nature, to 
bo aidant jand remediate to the good ihau's distress, is continually 
echoed by tho poet, but with a broader application. It is not to 
the bodily malady and infirmity only ; it is not that kind of 
madness only with which the poor king is afflicted in tho later 
stages of the play which appears to him to scientific treat- 
ment ; it is not for tho cure of those alone tliat he would open 
his'Prospero book, 'nature’s infinite book of secrecy,’ as ho 
calls it in Mark Antony—' tho true magic/ as ho calls it else^ 
ivhere — ^the book of tho \inpu Wished lavVs — the scientific book of 
'Kiiiiis’— the book of.' the historic laws* — 'the book of God’s 
power.”* ^ ‘ y 

Into all the grandeur of tho subject tlius prfipounded we 
cannot enter. This citation must sidncc. We must coi;- 
tent ourselves ahso with simply referring to tho extended 
social and political reasonings of the chapters devoted to 
Coriolanhs and Julius Ocemr. They arc too high, too deep, 
too broad, for mere ciirs^py notice, .and too voluminous 
withal for periodical coluinhs. Enough that we' direct the 
attention of the Shaks'hcrian student to what is really pro* 
fit.alfic in a iiotieeaWb book, rather than to the professed 
theory of it, which the. authoress herself acknowledges re- 
mains yet to he histoidcall}^ deiuonstrated. 


agiipite. 


[The Editors of tho Natjokal Maoazinb cannot return unavnilnhle 
Papers, except iu cases wHora it may seem desirable to conmuinicate 
with tho writers.] * 


On the left of the gi’aiul entrance at lifanchester, a gallery 
about four hundred feet in leifgth contains the paintings of 
the ancient masters. There are upwards of a thousand pic- 
tures. They range in date from the age ofCiinabue to that 
of Murillo, — from tho thirteenth to the scventeentli century, 
— and include examples of every master who became famous 
during that prolific period. Mi\ Scharf, to whose share tho 
labour and the credit of their arrangement have fallen, has 
struck out a plan which is in itseU’ one pf the best . features 
of tho exhibition. He has hung the works of tho south- 
ern and northern races on opposite walls. Tho genius of 
Italy stands face to face with that of her Germanic rivals. 
There is a challenge, and a fair field ; think there is 
a victory also. Tho Goths arc once more at the gates of 
Boinc. j 

The arrangement has been carried out very completely, 
so that pictures of about the same date are, qs ueiiirly as 
passible opposite to one •another thi'oughout the gallery. 
Some exceptions have of cour.se had to be made. Rubens, 
for example, facing Titian and I’intoretto ; for tho dovelo}>- 
ment'of corresponding qualities in art has not always 
occurred in parallel lines on both sides of the Alps. Neither 
of the rivar forces lacks anything in the splendour and 
prowess of its leaders. The southern wall i.s held b}'' Giotto, 
Angelico, Masaccio, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Bartolommeo, Titian, Veronese, Correggio, Doinenichino,. 
Guido, pnd all their peers. , Their assailafits are Van Eyck, 
Meinling, Matsys, Holbein, Durcr, Mabuse, Rubens, Van 
Dyck, and Rembrandt ; Snyders, 'I’enicrs, M^ouvermah, Cuyp, 
and the other great uncouth names of the German schools. 
To art in its present state, it is of the highest conscquonce . 
that the contrast presented hy tfies^i two rival lines should 
ho correctly appreciated There will be many opinions on , 
tho subject, alia ^ye arc afraid the general verdict is 'liksely ' 
to be tho wrong one. . / 
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There are two legends, both favourite ones with the 
painters, which we shall relate here side by side. They 
illustrate a great deal of what we have to say. 

St. Francis of Assisi, leading in his younger days a life, 
not vicious, but jovial, beheld one night a vision of armour, 
with the cross stamped upon each of .the weapons of war. 
Believing himself summoned to battle, he became a soldier, 
till a second dream told him that his warfare must be with 
spiritual arms. He took the girdle and tho cowl, abandoned 
the common walks of life, founded his famous order, and 
lived an ecstatic life of pilgrimage and poverty. Finally, 
for more perfect separation from the world, Jie wont to a 
wild mountain in the Apennines, and received there, in the 
waste solitude, the reward granted to his penances and 
prayers. A crucified seraph appeared before his visionary 
eyes, stamped the marks of Christ’s sufferings on his own 
wasted body, and left him entranced and beatified for the 
short remainder of his days. 

St. Christopher, a giant of the land of Canaan, rioting 
in strength and vigour that seemed to have no hounds, be- 
thought him wilfully to seek the mightiest prince on the 
earth, and to serve him only. The fame bf a great king, 
whom all nations feared, attracted him ; hut the king him- 
self feared the devil, and Christopher left .him to seek that 
Satan who was mightier than he. He found him easily, 
and served him well, till, behold, Satan trembled at the 
cross of Christ ; and Cliristopher, astonished and offended, 
again set forth in search of this mightiest Lord. It was a 
long search, and an unsuccessful one ; for the strong man 
would neither fast nor pray, and know not yet how else to 
seek the Lord. But a hermit, hearing his desire and his 
history, sent him to a certain wild and rapid river, and bade 
him use his might in helping the poor travellers who had to 
cross the stream. The thought pleased Christopher. He 
made his dwelling by the river, and did good service there, 
working hard and bravely among the rough elements in the 
common highway. One night, the voice of a little child 
cried, “Christopher, carry me over.’’ .He put' tho child 
upon his shoulder, thinking this the lightest of his labours, 
lind stepped into the stream. Tho wind rose, the waves 
broke round him ; there was a , tempest and darkness, and 
as he struggled forwards the burden he was carrying grew, 
from moment to moment, like the weight of mountains and 
of worlds. The brave strong fellow reached the opposite 
shore, still bearing the Kttle child, but he was panting and 
astounded. Using his great strength for what appeared the 
smallest of the deeds of kindness, he had carried no other 
than Christ himself, and accomplished the greatest work 
that could bo achieved by man. 

Kow, in comparing the works of the tyro great schools of 
art which Manchester has brought into such striking con- 
trast, there is no doubt whatever that in the conception of 
grace and beauty in ideal forms tho Italian painters are at 
present quite unequalled. There are no such mazes of 
lovely and noble lines, such floods of supernatural light, 

. such refined and perfect harmonies of thought and feeling, I 
on the opposite wall. But in solid strength, in sympathy 
with existing nature and actual life, in those qualities 
essential to continued and unlimited growth, and partaking, 
therefore, inost truly of inherent immortality, the genius of 
the Korth shows as distinct a supremacy, and is to ..be 
regarded, we conceive, on that account as the nobler-^of 
the two. 

Look at the great southern masters as a whole. The 
beauty of their works is the beauty of ecstatic imagination, 
conceiving things possible in the abstract, but with no true 
relation to the material world or the real conditions of human 
existence. The artist’s soul is, as it were, disembodied, and 
seeis etherial vidons', not on the solid and peopled earth, but 
in an otherwise empty sphere. They are visions of wondrous 
beauty, but it is the beauty of sentiment rather than of life; 
it repres6hts the statics of emotion rather than its dynamics; 
it gives tsif ddeaJ beings who, haring a definite culminating 
point in tWr own nature, have attained it, and are so 


far perfect ; not beings with immortality before them and 
the power of endless progress towards an infinite perfec- 
tion. 

When man puts asunder what God has joined he is 
pretty sure to he a loser by it. We have not been made for 
disembodiment ; we are made incarnate, and to put .tho 
poisitive realities of material lif^away from us, is to break a 
union necessary from the beginning to the best health of 
our souls. 

There is a boundary-lino to the excellence of all transcen- 
dental work, and it is reached pretty quickly. In looking at 
a single picture, or an ordinary gdlery, this fact is not per- 
4 :eived ; .but it bursts out suddenly from such a summary of 
art as is found on Mr. Scharf ’s southern wall. Wo feel at 
once how beautiful and liow limited is pure idealism. The 
abstract forms once arrived at, all is done ; what follows 
can be only repetition. There is no source of perpetual 
variety arid unbounded scope except in the study of true 
human life, — ^not in itself only, bu|jtn all its relations, — and 
the constant reference of our inward visions to a fitting 
place among tho facts of the outer world. 

Now it is an adherence to, and a natural sympathy with, 
that human life and that outer world, not as man could 
imagine them, but as God has made them, that gives its 
most striking characteristic to^northern art. The Italian 
clothes his ideas in images of his own ; tho German, in the 
visible things around him. The one withdraws, like a monk, 
from the common elements of humanity ; the other finds his 
daily work amoi)g them and upon them. The first is a St. 
Francis in the desert ; the second a St. Christopher in the 
stream. Like St. Francis, the Italian has received the stig- 
mata, and been lifted into a trance of glory ; but it is tho 
Gternian giant on whose shoulders, one day or other, tho 
noblest burden is to be borne. 

There are four pictures whose striking individuality 
throws them out from among tho rest in the first division of 
this ancient gallery. They arc, tho “Last Judgment,” by 
Angelico, tl^e “ Biposo” of Bartolommeo, Van Eyck’s groat 
altar-piece, and Mabuse^ “ Adoration of tho Kings.” They 
are all masterpieces ; they represent the same periods in 
cither school ; they illustrate precisely the essential differ- 
ence between the southern and northern spirit ; and in order 
to prove what we have been saying, we shall examine each 
of them separately, «tnd the whole four in contrast with one 
another. Those who feel bewildered and overwhelmed, as 
thousands will do, on first entering this hall of wonders, can 
do nothing better than begin with these four great works, 
and stand before them till they know them by heart. Curi- 
ously enough, and characteristically, the two Italians were 
monks ; their rivals, men of ordinary life, with whom paint- 
ing was a profession. The work of Bartolommeo is perhaps 
surpassed in excellence by others hanging near it ; but its 
size and the beauty of its (folouring make it more noticeable ; 
and if Italian art might in some respects be better repre- 
sented, it must be remembered that on the other side the 
Van Eyck unfortunately is only a copy by an unknown 
hand. 


“THE MBSfDICANT,” AND “AUDACITY.” 

By SX»AZZA, OF MILAN. 

Thesb statues, of which there are casts in the. Crystal 
Palace, are fair specimens of the celebrated artist’s attempts 
ta introduce realism in sculpture ; a task of no small diffi- 
culty, because, doing so, he has not only to contend against 
the whole weight of tradition and that habit which is said 
to bo stronger than nature, but really to invent a new 
thing, as it were, taking out of common, and what is fool- 
ishly called “ vulgar” Iffe, tho elementary forms which shall 
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be dignified in themsoltes or interesting to us. How far 
success has been the reward of this effort the reader will 
judge from the eng;raYings before him. The first appears 
to us perfectly to suggest its subject, even without the 
title, of course under the obvioiis and general objection (to 
which all modern nude sculpture is liable) that the figure 
loses the expression of extreme poverty from the simple 
fact of its nudity; the attitude being that of a person 
habituated to that condition, and one whom we should no 
more think of commiserating on that account than we 
should a negro in his own conntry. The appeal is thus 
weakened. 

The other figure;^ ‘which is entitled “Audacity,” repre- 
sents an Italian youth — ^present at some revolutionary siege 
mayboypreventing the explosion of a shell which has fallen 
near jiim ; an act which has always been considered as 
amongst the bravest of brdve deedft, -and for which one of 
our own naval officers was promoted while on service in 
the Baltic. The design suggests the natural slirinking to- 
gether of a man desirous of exposing as little as possible of 
his body to the expected danger. More perfectly Mfil- 
ling its conditions, this latter we consider the more perfect 
work. 

We shall take another and early occasion to engrave 
this statue also. 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOB OF “ aiLBF.RT MASSENGEB,” ETC. 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

• IV. — ^The Wild White Rose. 

One bright July morning, — ^it was Adie’s birthday, and 
she was seventeen years old, — ^Nicholas Drew was hard at 
work on a new plate of “St. Sorvin’s Abbey,” a ruin near 
the river, while the young girl was chirping a little French 
song, when a stranger appeared in the court below, and was 
heard to ask if Drew, the engraver, lived there. One of the 
children. pointed to the stairs, and the individual ascended 
ahd came in. Nicholas took off his spectacles, and pushed a 
chair over to the visitor, whom ho supposed to bo one of 
those curious persons who were in the habit of coming to 
SCO his pictures, and of going away without purchi^ng any. 
His action was not very courteous, for he begrudged sorely 
the time taken from his work. The young man quickly un- 
deceived him, however, by stating that ho was himself an 
engraver on wood, and that he wished to learn the art of 
etching on copper from Nicholas, of whose skill he had heard 
in London, through a dealer in prints who possessed some 
of his works. Flattered and gratified that a pupil from so 
great a distance had been attracted to Eversley by the 
reputation of his genius, the old man gave him a cordial 
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welcome, and promised to render him the instruction ho 
required. 

They sat conversing together a long time about their 
art, and Adio, with a bit of work for appearance-sake, drew 
near to listen. The stranger — ^Laurence Royston was his 
iiaine — liad taken a seat with his l»ack to the doorway, and 
though apparently quite intent on all Nicholas said, ho still 
liad time to steal many glances at the bright face by the 
old man’s shoulder. At first sight Roys ton’s countenance 
struck you as handsome ; at the second, it pleased less; and 
at the third, its cold flickering eye and sinister mouth were 
•the most prominent traits. His features were clear hut 
sharp; his forehead high, hony, and pale, with tawny hair— 
golden, as the sun Kht)no through it where he sat — waving 
loosely above it. Ills figure was tall, but slenderly built, 
aud (;iad in a long olive coat with much embroidery on the 
scaups and flaps. In his left hand, the thin fingers of which 
opi'iied and contracted Avith a nervous movement, he bold 
a wild white rose — gathered, perhaps, at the roadside as 
he came to the town, for he said that his lodging was at 
( ^osslryj a village two niiles oft* ; his right hand he Jeept 
bnried in the breast ofliis Avaistcoat. But bis voice Avas 
the most j>ecnliar thing about him, — U false voice it might 
be callcMl ; for though clear and softly modulated as a flute, 
it did not seem to come direct from the well of his thoughts, 
but to niako many subtle turns by the way, lost it* should 
express too much. 

Adio, moved by cni*iosity, tried more than once to get a 
fair look at the stranger’s face, but she was always baffled 
by meeting his eye the moment she lifted hors from her 
needle; being caught in the fact, she blushed, and he in- 
voluntarily smiled, at which she blushed the more, and 
finally got up and changed her scat for one by the further 
window. Laurp-iice Royston, as if to avoid tjie hot sunshine, 
immediately twisted his (diair round, by Avliicb, without its 
appearing intentional, Jjc still faced her, and thu.s checked 
her sc3ru(iny. Adie seemed not to ohscrA^c his movement ; 
but be s.'iAv by the quivering of lier lips and the dancing 
radiance in licr eyes that she Avas laughing to herseft’; and 
secretly annoyed at such mirth wbw’C ho would ratWr have 
made a grave impression, ho said to Nicholas, “ Youi’ daugh'* 
ter is not used to so nmch aolcum discourse, % think, Master 
DrcAv. She looks any thing but Avell entertaiueif,” 

The engraver lifted up his shrewd face, and glanced at. 
Adio. “If yon arc tired of our talk, child, get aAvay .to your 
birds or your floAver.s,” said lie gently. “I clave say it is 
often dull for her up here in Nk'vil’H Court, sir; but she 
])ret(*nd.s she likes it fta* my sake.” 

“I am not dull any Avlierc ; yon ought to knoAvI am not, 
drizzle,” retorted Adic, coming quiekly behind the old man, 
and standing by him Avitli Iwjr hand on his shoulder. “I am 
as happy as the suminev-day is long, and all tfirough you. 
1 was laughing just now at my own thoughts : my thoiights 
are strange sometimes, so strange; they make me laugh 
whether I Avonld or no.” 

“This white rose for the fancy that made you smile hy 
the window five minutes ag»),” cried T^amence Royston, 
oflering the flower. Adio blushed and hesitated. 

“ What was it, child?” asked Nicholas ; “ some mischiev- 
ous freak either planned or remembered ?” 

“ Neither, GrizJjic ; it was — No, I cannot tell you'Avhat it 
was.” She glanced with some confusion at the straiig(?r, 
and would have moved away, but Nicholas held her fast by 
the arm, and demanded Avliat she meant by calling him 
“Grizzio” so irreverently before visitors. She gave him the 
gentlest possible pull by the beard, and ran off laughing 
saucily. The old man shook his head, and made a sort of 
half-apology fo'* Adie’s Avildness, and then resumed his dis- 
(^outso anent lus art, Avhich I;aurence Royston found inft- 
nittdy less interesting than JsJefore. Ho could not help won- 
dering where the girl was gone, and Avhethor she would re- 
turn bef^ lie went UAvay. His eyes turned frequently to 
the inhei 46tir by which she had escaped, and he put off his 
depaVtiir&'lJ^im moment to nmment until another hour had 


elapsed. Ho then rose to go in eanftest ; and while Nicholas 
and he were exchanging last Avords, the quick step and lilt- 
ing voice of Adie made themselves heard. She came in, 
evidently expecting that the stranger had left | for she cried, 
“I’ve found it, Grizzie— found it, after such^^ rummage!” 
thou stopped short, Avith a scarlet blush dyeing her face to 
its ifory brow» She carried in her two hands .a large engrav- 
ing outspreai^) ot which Nichofas looked np in bewilder- 
ment. 

“What 1$ it, child? Lot me see,” said he curiously, 
while Li^urt^pce Royston stood by the door Avith a pocnlikr 
snnle on his fece, as if ho experienced a vindictive pleasure 
iu her confusion. With great and visible reluctance, Adic 
came forward to the table, and tbrcAv the picture upon it, 
gl.'uiciiig Avith a timid lialf-defiance at the stranger as she 
did so. Nicholas drew the engraving towards him : it was 
“ Satan playing Avith Man for his Soul.” 

“Well, what does it mean?” asked the old man, much 
puzzled. 

“Do you not perceive your daughter’s drift, Master 
Drew?” said Royston quietly, so quietly that Adie knew 
.some sentiment AA^as being strongly held in checdc. “ She has 
a quick eye fewr a jresemblanco ; she likens me in her mind 
to that unhappy man.” ... 

'^‘Ah, I see it now,” responded Nicholas, in a musing 
tone. “What expression in the face ! He is meditating Iioav 
he shall outAvit his adversary and Avin the game, thougli it 
js going hard against liinu Satan exults alrehdy ; he l-noiM 
the. stake, once*, risked, is his.” 

They all three ©xamiuetl the picture for several minutes 
in silence. Its effect on each was difforent : Nichohis eyed 
it Avitb critical appi'cciation of the gcnhis AAdneli luid inPnsefl 
such depth and mingling of ox|Mressions into the artist’s 
work ; Poyston gazed at it with a look, lirst of cynical indif- 
ference, then of gravity, then o>f melancholy enrncslnefis. 

“ It is a lost soul from tlie first move,” said he, in a lone 
that ca^iscd Adio to lift Ixm' ('ye.s from the picture to him, — 
“yes, little girl, a lost soul from the first move,” h<5 repeated 
I move g^mtly. “There is no n^deeming angel at the man’s 
elbow ; only tAvo fiends gduuing their triumph in their 
, iua.ster’8 sueoeaa. I vWt see how the adversary is to be 
! foiled ; do you 

The girl pondered a fetw seconds, and Hum made ansAver, 
with ^ oertafn regretful strain in her voice, 

“No; good thoughts are all g(me out of bi.s inind.' Fear 
and shbllcty alone possess him ; and the fear is greut(‘St.” 

“Then you think good thoughts may have once lived in 
him?” asked Royston gravely. 

“Yes. No one is unmixed CA^il. Satan ln’m.self AA^as a 
I pure spirit once; he may have his "lingering regrets — who 

kjlOAV.S?” 

“ He fell through ambition and pride, which are princely 
sins. What is this man’s temptation?” pointing to the 
figure in the picture. 

“ The greed of gain, the meanest and basest of all,” 
answered Adie, resting her finger on the piles of coin re- 
presented as heaped up before Satan. 

Laurence Royston drcAv u deep breath, and Avas silent ; 
Nicholas rolled the picture up, and pushed it from him. 

“ I’ake it aAvay, Adie ; take it aAvay ; we have had enough 
of it,” said he. “ It is an unoomfortaWe picture. What in- 
duced you to bring it out? I’liere, caiTy it "off, and put it 
carefully into the folio agaia.” 

The young girl obeyed, and when she returned to the 
room Royston was gon|§^ 

There was at this time living with Nicholas DreAv and 
Adie a middle-aged woman who acted as a servant. She 
was called Martha, and was of a docent appearance, but 
mSbdy countenance. Mrs. Parkes held her in especial dis- 
favour, averring that Nicholas had picked her up in the 
streets : she Avas indeed the person he had mot and relieved 
in the Barbican on the very night that Adio Was taken into 
his house. It is needless to enter into her antecedents, to 
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condemn her or to exculpate. Nothing of her history was never revive again ; lie there till you hccomo unsightly as 
known except to her roaster,- and could only be guessed hy a weed, and then Martha will throw you away perhaps.” 
her stnupulous avoidance of the pure young girl with whom She laid it down by her looking-glass on the table beforo 
she shared the charitable shelter of Nicholas Brew’s roof. If the window for that time; but at night, finding it still in the 
possible, she \yo^dd not meet her ; and if compelled to speak, same place, she put it within a drawer amongst her few 
what she had to say was couched in the fewest words. The other treasures, where it stayed and was forgotten, 
engraver acquiesced in this reserve : his flower must not he ■xr • 

sullied by one evil thought. Martha from her kitchen-win- Oak-Closet. ^ 

dow had seen Ijaurence Iloyston come and go. She had a In that largo room where Nicholas Drew alwn^ s worked 
singular habit of watching furtively, and garnering things there was a closet, lighted by a very small window that 
up in her mind; for what purpose it would be hard to say, looked, not into Nevil’s Court, but into an old fashioned 
as she never spoke of them afterwards ; — perhaps it was to luxuriant garden which lay hehiud. the. ancient bisho])’s 
mark their issues, and to feed her morbid craving for excite- palace. This closet was shut in by two elaborately-carved 
ment by deducing remote possibilities from small begin- d(K)rs of black oak, further ornamented by tarnished brass 
niiigs. The first time she wont into the room where her knobs. Adio bad never seen more of the interior of tin's 
master and Adie were after Itoyston was gone, she ex- closet than that it contained a rude table and chair, and a 
amined the girl’s face narrowly, and traced there a certain cabinet of great antiquity; the window was darkened with 
anxiety wliich was strange to its expression ; what did it a veil of smoke and dust -as impervious to sunshine as the 
portend? While Martha was there, she began to sing again thickest curtain, and a general air of gloomy mystery per- 
broken snatches of her . merry songs, and tlirowing off iJic vaded the whole aspect of it. Nicholas rarely entered it; 
troubled thought, whatever it might be, resumed her natural and when ho did so, he remained shut up there for hours, 
easy gaiety. Martha thought she had caught the first slight and alwa3's came out saddiuied and depressed, as if he had 
thread of the web, and went away to brood upon it and been keeping a solemn vigil, or airing painful remembrances, 
Avind laboriously through its meshes at hCr after-leisiu'c. or perhaps experiencing some renewed agoii}^ of remorse. 
She could not see yet wlieth(U’ it would be smooth of all Adie regarded it as a haunted place', and Iiad no curiosity 
pestered with knots and tangles, as so many are^. She liked to spy into its secrets ; not so Martha. She had a Vmrning 
the girl, and wished her well for her master’s sake, otherwise desire to know what was hidden behind those closed doors; 
her saucy gaiety and instinctive pride would have jitrrcd for sho- did not give lieed to the popular idea that Nicholas 
harshl}'^ with her own unsirnng being. " Brow was a miser, and kept his money in an iron-chest. 

When TA'uirencc Iloyston descended the outside stairway Sh(5 believed ratlier that he laid his treasure up where it 
into the court he dropped'^tlie wild rose that he had carried would accumulate at compound interest until his day of 
in his hands upon the second step, where it lay unnoticed doom; au<l iu that, doubtless, Martha was right. On the 
until after noon. Adie was standing at the window idle, evening of the tlay. of Laurence Iloyston’s first visit, her 
when slie saw it; for a minute or so, she looked at it through master w'as shut up iu the closet a couple of hours, while 
dreamy listless eyes, then went out and pic^ked it up. Mar- Adie, alone in the room, had much ado to keep herself out 
tha observed the trivial action, and added another loop to of mischiof. Martha went in and out several times on 
tli(5 wob. Tl<e poor little flower was soiled and enushed, its various ])reteiices; but Adie, who was sthging by tlio door- 
stalk broken, its leaves fallen, it? scent almost gone. way, and watching the children ut play in the court below, 

“Ho threw it away,” said Adio to herself, “and I think paid no attention to her black gliding figure, 
it is no better worth (u'ther.” She whirled it from the •win- At last, towards sunset, the old man came out from his 
dow aud it fell into the court below. “Now Grizzie would retreat, and would have resumed his work, but the girl asked 
say that was wanton mischief,” she wont on musingly; “he him to talcc a walk with her. He acceded readil}", and thoj' 
would not have any thing of God’s making treated with di.s- wont together to the river-side. This was a favourite resort 
respect. That is a strange fancy of his, that the flowers feel, for the towns-folk after the day’s business was over; for 
that . thej^ are susccptible> of pleasure and pain. It may they soon escaped from the dust and heat of the city into 
he so ; they lift up their heads to the sunshine, they^drinK rural shades and swtuit-sTnelling meadows. There were con- 
the (low aud grow and bloom and give forth sweet odours, scquentlj'’ man}'’ pcmple abroad, enjo^'ingthe cool of the even- 
— their incense of prayer, their act of worsliip and thanks- ing and the pleasant sounds of country -pi aces. Marsh, the 
giving; then they pino and die in unkindly frosts. If printsellcr in the Barbican, with his hat set very far back 
Grizzio be right, and I*am inclined to think that he is, how upon his head, met them, and turned to have a chat with 
that miserable little wild rose must feel its degradation, Nicholas. It was not possible that Adie should bo insen-’ 
lying there in the dust to be trampled by any careless foot; siblo to.tlie many eyes that looked and looked again at the 
this morning at dawn it was in some fresh green h^gerow, lovely face under her broad coquettish straw-hat ; it was a 
with hundreds of others that are blooming there still ! I will . familiar face to most people who took their pleasure at this 
go and rescue it.” time of day, but custom stole nothing from its bcuiidy. 

Down she went, tripping noiselessly as a shadow, and Marsh himself, though generally chary of his words, always 
taking the sullied flower once more into lier hand, hut this had some pretty compliment at her service, which, it is to 
time with a certain tenderness of gesture, returned with it be feared, the maiden did not appreciate at the same valuo 
to the engraveir’s room. Martha riveted a new knot on her it would have had if issued from younger lips, or coiRo(jted 
thread. Nicholas •vyas all the while diligently absorbed iu beneath a less scant and hoary pate ; for she only Jlivoured 
his work, aud gave no heed to what was passing; besides, him with short replies, and pouted scornfully when ho called 
Adie ^ya9 accustomed to utter her thoughts aloud without her Rosebud, May-dew, and the like. They also encountered 
expecting any reply. She no^ came near liiin, and leant St. Barbe, still obtrusively polite, hut looking a solitary, old, 
oyer his shoulder to watch him, as she often did; but find- well-to-do man ; for death had disencumbered him of his wife 
ihg ihut he was too deeply occupied to notice her, she saun- and family. He always told Nicholas Brow now that he 
tered to her chamber where-were hel^ birds and plants. Sho envied him the possession of Adie. “But who,’’ he would 
spent some time chh-ping to the linnets, putting up her idpo add,— “ who could foresee that of all his children not one 
red lips for them to peck at, aud teasing them with the wild would be loft t6 him ?” The Frenchman spoke, and passed 
rose, which sho struck gently against the bars of their cage, on, but looked back often at the tall lithe figure quietly. 
Wearying of such idleness at last, she brej^thed a jittlo ti^d pacing along witli Nicholas : he had been over-prudent cer- 
sigh, and looked at the broken flower. “ What am I to do tainly, or sho might have been his companion instead, he 
with you now I have taken you put of the dust?” she said, thought. It was a calm, almost breathless, evening, bnt 
as if she was speaking to a living thing. “You are too ugly now the sun was gone the air was cool; a few red bars 
to wear, too faded to put in a gla^s of wntei\ for you will crossed the west, supported by broad masses of pnrplo oloud ; . 
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the low meadows by the river-side had just been mown, and 
the fresh hay gave out its pleasant healthy scent. Many 
persons, young men especially, were resting on the ground 
where it lay, some smoking, some talking, others enjoying 
the luxury of perfect idlesse. Amongst the last, Adie was 
the first to descyr Laurence Bqyston. He sat apart from 
the rest, with a^eat shaggy water-dog coiled up on the 
• grass beside him. The animal had been m the river, and had 
run past Adie some time since, bestowing on her dress a 
plentiful sprinkling in his transit. Laurence Royston had 
seen this ; and as Adie, with Nicholas Drew and the print- 
seller, approached, ho rose and offered an ^ology for his 
companion’s misconduct. The next most natural thing tp 
do was to join their party, and, walking beside Adie, to 
talk to her of the beauty of the evening, and the still loveli- 
ness of the twilight prospect, — at least he appeared to think 
so, for this was what he did. 

“When the moon rises it is more beautiful still,” re- 
marked Adie, looking towards the city, that is, towards 
the Minster. 

I do not like moonlight, it is so chilling, so pale ; I 
have an antipathy to moonlight,^* said Royston quickly. 
Adie seemed surprised. 

“You are going to ask me whence rises my antipathy. 
Well, I cannot tell you,” added he ; “ it is one of those in- 
describable feelings which afflict some people to the utter 
bewilderment of every body else, ihey 'reiterate their why, 
why, when, if they would only take the ti*oublo to look 
at home, they would romemberf most probably, that they 
have' themselves some dislike or loathing equally unreason- 
able.” 

Adie smiled, and a half-blush suffused her cheek, though 
it was becoming almost too dusk to see it ; for she recol- 
lected some very strong but groundless enmities of her own. 

“ Have you balanced the account in your mind, and freed 
me from your first sontcnco of bad taste or foolishness?” 
asked Royston quietly. ’ 

Instead of replying, Adie started a little to one side, 
then walked on rapidly in advance. Laurence Royston 
paused to see what had caused this movement, aQid observed 
a great toad crawling heavily under the hedge. He came 
quickly up to her agaiii, when sho turned, and said : 

“ Those cold-blooded creeping things make me thrill ; I 
cannot bear them.” 

” Yet they are harmless ; ^and the moonlight makes me 
thrill too. 1 always exclude it from my rooms. If it shines 
upon my face when I am sleeping, I have bad dreams. My 
adversary, in the picture you wot of, tempts mo with some 
splendid prize to do evil deeds; or I am falling, falling, 
always falling over a precipice ; or on water churned into 
white foam with fury, and only a plank between me and 
death ; or I am destroying what I most love, and cursing 
myself as 1 do it.” 

The two, who had outwalked Nicholas and the print- 
dealer, were now summoned to return; and they all four 
sauntered slowly in company towards the city. Long be- 
fore they reached it the moon was up, and the water rippled 
all white in its cold light, while the clouds and the ruins of 
St. Servin’s Abbey, and the Minster towers beyond, high up 
in the clear atmosphere, looked larger and ghostlier in its 
shimmering radiance. The young stranger had been silent 
for some minutfes, when Adie asked archly if the Tempter 
were discoursing with him then. 

“ No ; I was holding a parley with my better angel,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ He has not forsaken me quite ; he is glad 
to find me in such good company.” 

Adie spoke no more after that until they stopped by the 
Minster-gates to say good night to Marsh, who parted from 
th^m there. She then asked if he should go back to his 
lodging at OroBsley by the fields. No, he answered, he had 
decided to vemain in the town, and had found other rooms 
more obnyenient for hi^ business than those so far off. 
Nichols# overhearing this, invited him to return and sup 
with thenoi aSj being a stranger, he could not yet have many 


friends. Royston acceded ; and they crossed the Minster 
yard as the great clock struck ten. The court was ex- 
tremely hushed when they entered it, for all the early work- 
people were quiet in their rooms. Coming from the dark 
College Lane, it seemed quite light, almost aS if snow lay on 
the flags and steps. They stopped a few minutes to notice 
the fine effect of the quaintly-ornamented house in the 
moonshine, and then mounted the stairway one by one. 
Martha admitted them in her taciturn, down-looking, yet 
observant way. She had been on the watch for her master’s 
return some time, and hearing Royston’s voice down in the 
court, had hastened to open the door, while she knitted a few 
more loops of the web. An oil-lamp burnt on the table in 
the centre of the room, but it scarcely threw out light enough 
to fill its dusky corners ; for it was a spacious apartment, 
and had many little niches and recesses. Through the un- 
curtained windows the slanting moonbeams streamed down 
on the ledges and floor, but faded as they came within the 
circle of the lamp. The further side of the room, where the 
oak-closet was, apd tlio disused door which opened upon the 
common staircase of the house, lay all in shadow, except 
when one of the metal knobs on the panels twinkled like an 
inquisitive eye in the gloom. In taking his seat, Royston 
faced this part of the room ; and sonic inconsequential re- 
mark of his led Nicholas to say there was no egress by that 
way, for he had bolted the door up so many years ago that 
rust must long since have riveted it fast. 

“ There is a long passage just outside, which the people 
say is haunted,” observed Adie, smiling. “ It is haunted by 
footsteps ; nothing is to be seen.” 

I I should imagine not,” replied Royston, with a curious 
laugh. ” But pray what sort of footsteps are they, — light 
and tripping, or with the orthodox tramp, tramp ? I confess 
that it has always puzzled me why a ghost should have such 
solidity of step, when it is but an airy nothing. Describe 
this hapless soul’s march; I should like to hear it, never 
having been so favoured.” 

“ It is very slow and 'solemn, as of a person walking 
while ho meditates, quite regular and never pausing. It 
only comes occasionally, in the dead of winter-nights ; at 
no other time. Mrs. Parkes haS hoard it, but I never have ; 
Grizzle has too.” 

' ” Yes ; I have heard strange sounds in this old house,” 

added Nicholas gravely ; for his mind was deeply tinctured 
with superstition, and he did not like to hear these mysteri- 
ous matters lightly spoken of. ”1 believe that was the real 
reason why I closed up the door, though I tried to persuado 
myself at the. time it was because of the children’s noise and 
rudeness.” 

“And what is the second door, the double one? does that 
also open on the corridor?” asked Royston. 

“ 0/ no ; that is the closet where Grizzie keeps his trea- 
sures I” cried Adie, laughing ; “ even I have never been in 
there. It is the ghost’s quarters perhaps. Grizzie, what 
is the legend of the footsteps ; do you know ?” 

The old engraver appeared somewhat annoyed at her 
abruptness. 

“ In that closet there is nothing that you or any one else 
would style treasures,” said he'; “but the footsteps appear 
to issue from it. The story goes that two brothers lived 
here formerly, who bad united in the commission of a mur- 
der — ^the murder of a priest. The elder, to save himself, 
when the chase was hot after them, denounced hid brother 
as the solo culprit, and betrayed where he might be taken, 
nameh, in that oak-closet ; wl^ere, after the commission of 
the crime, he had hidden himself Y^ith his remorse. He 
himself paced the corridor, waiting for the people who were 
coming to seize his brother. The younger suffered ddath, 
and the elder walks there still, and will walk, probably, so 
long as Novil’s Court remains,” 

Laurence Royston smiled at the old man’s credulity. “ I 
have small faith in such legends myself,” said he ; “ but 
they assort well with the gloom and antiquity of these mid- 
dle-age abodes. Indeed, they would scarcely be complete 
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without their ghost. I should like to see. the inside of that 
oak-closet.” 

Adie expected to hear Nicholas refuse ; but instead, he 
bade Boyston bring the lamp, and he should be gratified. 
The doors being Unlocked and thrown open, they all three 
stood within. The atmosphere was, heated and airless ; 
dust lay every where thickly, except on the old table and 
chair where the engraver had probably sat during the time, 
ho Was shut up there in the evening. Spiders* webs fes- 
tooned even the frames of these, and were woven in every 
available nook. 

A mark as of fingers over the lock of the ancient, cabinet 
attracted Koyston’s notice. “This is affine piece of old 
workmanship ; I never saw any thing of the kind richer or 
more elaborate,*’ he observed. “Does the interior corre- 
spond in beauty with the outside ?** 

“Yes; the drawers are inlaid wuth ivory,** replied Nicho- 
las ; but he made no further movement to gratify his guest’s 
curiosity. 

“It is a remarkable looking cabinet,” said Royston, lin-J 
gering before it still. 

“You ar« right ; it belonged to those miserable brothers, 
and contained proofs of their guilt when the one w^as taken. 
The footsteps start from it, and go down the corridor and back 
again.” 

“0, Clrizzie, and do you keep your treasures in this 
wicked old cabinet?” asked Adie, half alarmed yet half 
laughing. “ You will find them changed into withered 
leaves and gray dust some day.” 

“ They are no better than dust now,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Como out, you have seen enough.” 

Koyfiton was standing at the window, from which he had 
contrived to rub , a little of the accumulated dirt. He saw 
that it looked upon a garden, and asked whose it was, and 
if Adie over walked there. 

“ No ; it belongs to the people who live in the old pa* 
lace,” said she, passing from the closet into the room. 

Nicholas had to* stand two or throe minutes before his 
guest followed her, and then the door was reclosed and 
locked. As he was returning the key to his pocket, Roy- 
sion asked to look at it. It was a very curious, heavy, rude* 
implement, eaten with rust in round spots, as if blood had 
fallen upon it. 

“ It is strong enough to keep out a legion of ghosts,” 
said he, weighing it ii\ his hand. “ They do not make keys 
like this now-a-days ; it seems as if it had been formed to 
lock in deadly secrets on which hung men’s lives. I can 
imagine many a plot having been hatched behind those an- 
cient doors, while this key was tightly held in nervous fin- 
gers ; b]^ it tells no tales.” 

As ho spoke the Minster clock struck eleven, and Martha 
entered to bolt the door for the night. Seeing Royiton still 
there, she would have retired, but her master bade her stop. 

“ You must go now,” ho added, addressing the young man. 

•“ We keep early hours in the court. Go gently.” Royston 
descended the creaking steps, and paused at the l#ist to 
repeat his “ Good night,” which Adie echoed pleasantly as 
she stood at the doorway with Nicholas. 

“ Beware the fiend !” cried she, as he walked towards 
the gateway,^ . Say your prayers as you cross the Minster 
gardens ; it is broad moonlight «till.” He turned round, 
laughing, and promised to obipy; then disappeared under 
the shadow of the arch, ^ 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

The faiebr the Hostess, the fouler the Reckohiko. “ A 
handsome hostess is . a had thing for the purse” (French), 
Ute$6e e’eat un fnalpom la howwf for this among 
other reasons, that “If the hostess is fair, the wine too is 
fair” (German), -—ifst Wwthiu schbtif ist awih die wein 

W.K. Kelly. 




CANABIES AND THE BREEDING-SEAS^N. 

The time has now arrived when a few prsfttical Instructions 
for Bird-breeding may be received with favour; indeed, we 
have been reminded of a given promise to resume the sub- 
ject, in our former paper on the Canary. 

If your birds be not already “paired,” no time should 
now be lost in bringing them together. Select handsome 
jonque male-birds ; and let the hens be of a pale yellow, or 
mealy colour. Both birds should be at least a year old ; 
strong, healthy, and vigorous. Place them, first, in sepa- 
rate cages near each other; gradually diminish the dis- 
tance, and in two or three days they will bo “ mated.” 

The next step will be to procure a breeding-cage. These 
are to be had of any dealer in birds. As regards tile size, 
the larger the better. You cannot give your birds too much 
space, nor admit too much air. All must, however, depend 
on the height 6f the room in which they arc to be kept ; for 
the cage is to be suspended at least six feet from the floor. 

See that the cage bo provided with nest-boxes, water- 
glasses, tin pans, &c. &c., all complete; and having pro- 
cured two nest-bags, scald them thoroughly to destroy the 
indwelling vermin. When quite dry, hang them (exter- 
nally) on the front wires of the cage. 

The birds may now be turned into their new habitation ; 
and they will perfectly comprehend the nature of the provi- 
sion that has been made for them and their future offspring, 
Harfg them in a quiet corner; repress all prying curiosity ; 
and you will very soon be rewarded by seeing her little 
ladyship commence “sitting.” 

Never attempt to peep into the nest, either while it is in 
the course of construction, or when there are eggs in it. 
Nature hates any interference of tljis kind. Only be patient, 
and wait thirteen clays; you will then have a new part to 
play. 

On the morning of the thirteenth day after sitting, you 
must have ready some,, scalded rape-seed, a piece of stale 
French roll dipped in cold water, and afterwards well squeezed, 
and some yolk of a fresh egg, boiled hard. This should be 
well mixed, and formed intq; a moderately-soft paste. Supply 
it in a small saucer. It should be made fresh twice daily. 
If allowed to bo in the slightest degree sour, it would kill 
all tho nestlings. 

Sometimes the mother feeds the young ; but more gene- 
rally this tender task is undei^aken by tho papa, who coii- 
sidevs it a pleasing duty. 

Should any eggs remain unhatched after the hen lias 
sat fourteen days, they may be at once removed. No doubt 
they are unfruitful. 

Be very careful to supply the inmates of the cage, during 
incubation, with ripe chickweed, groundsel, &c; also with 
plenty of small pebbly gravel, mixed with old (bruised) 
mortar. Clean water, too, should be given twice daily, and 
occasionally bread and egg. 

Sometimes the parents will neglect their children, and 
refuse to feed them. In such cases you must interfere ; re- 
moving them in tho nest, and feeding them by hand. This 
is easily managed by the aid of a short pointed stick, at the 
end of which place some of the food, and drop it into the 
birds* open mouths. This should be done every hour, as- 
suming that the nestlings are about a week old when they 
are removed. Administer water, by letting it drip from the 
end of your little finger. 

To encourage them to feed themselves, present this end 
of the stick to them with the food on it. They wiH prove 
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very apt scholars, aud quickly “learn the Wky to their 
• mouths.’* 

Never remove any young birds from their parents (when 
they’ are fed by them) until they are five weeks old ; and 
take special care not to change their food too soon. Con- 
tinue to feed with egg and bread, in addition to seed, till 
they ai*e two motiths old. 

Cage them off separately at this age, and let their dwell- 
ing be light and (jheorful. They will soon “record” their song, 
and amply repay you for all your past trouble. Give them 
I each a bath daily ^Iso a flight in a spare room if practicable. 

I By putting up birds of different colours, «oine very pretty 

‘ varieties may bo obtained. 1'lie colour in no way interferes 
with the song. Wiluam Kidd. 


EASY PLEASUBES. 


Tuk cause of Duty versus Pleasure has been continually be- 
fore the world ever since it was a woild, and Adam the first 
defendant ; the pleasure of duty is warmly insisted on, and, 
to the credit of our human nature, cordially allowed ; but is 
the duty of pleasure allotted its honoyrablc place among its 
fellow-duties, and sufficiently recognised by the community? 
Tlic community wo speak of does not, of course, include 
that portion who, walking ann-in-arm with Pleasure, meet 
Duty in their path, regard him with fashionable shortsighted- 
ness through a mental eyeglass, and won’t sec him, though 
beneath their very eyes ; but the world of work, the world 
of anxiety, misfortune, and poverty, who, though bitterly 
alive to this neglect of their daily companion, themselves 
strain their weary eyes after a distant shadow, and give 
Pleasure the cut direct, even wliilc he brushes their vci-y 
skirts ill passing. 

Somehow we hard-worldng people are a little ashamed 
of such an acquaintance; ho looks so bright and w'cll 
dressed, that we feel ourselves to be shabby ; we think he 
belongs to another class, and that we have no right to claim 
his acquaintance. But really we do him wrong j he is the 
siniiflcst fellow, and is never so thoroughly himself as when, 
discarding all ceremony, he strolls with us through the fields, 
runs races with the chilctren, or, in the unrestrained luxury 
of shirt-sleeves, rolls them, shouting with laughter, among 
the haycocks. 

Your man of business regards him with still greater dis- 
trust, In his eyes he is a fine gentleimui, a dandy, a silly 
fellow, not to be tolerated a moment by a man of sense. 
Nevertheless, Man of sense (for of course by that epithet 
yon would indicate yourself), give Pleasure a trial, extend 
to him a cordial invitation to drop in after office-hours. He 
is an inexpensive guest ; he wants no display, no costly 
wines, — indeed, they don’t at all agree with liiin ; and you 
will be surprised, after enjoying a chat together, to find how 
much keener are your i)crccptions, how much clearer and 
more expansive your views, and even how much stronger is 
the sense of which you are so justly proud. 

Others, again, -^-mostly those depressed by care aud Aftx- 
iety, — are nervously shy of Pleasure. They knew him, per- 
haps, once, but it is so long ago. He has forgotten them ; 
and for themselves, they cannot bear strangers. So they 
slip on one side, and hide till he has passed. Yet it may 
happen sometimes that he perceives them ; ho stretches out 
his hand, — they cannot avoid him, or withhold their own, — 
till, filled with the strength imparted by his cordial grasp, 
warmed by the reflected glow of old tfmes the sight of him 
has recalled, they return with a step lighter than they ever 
thought again to tiread with, and re-enter the droai'y home, 
bringing something of the light from his honest eyes to 
brighten its dar^ dp^ togy Walls. 

Truly he is .lyfiod fellow, this Pleasure, and deserves a 
better charact,e|J&m we accord him. Let us consider, then, 
a little in detkil^iow to gather what lies so often unnoticed 
under our v^ry Ifends— easy pleasures, the hedge-flowers 
that embelUsh the dusty roadside of our every-day life. 




Pleasures, to be easy, must iii many cases be attained 
quickly, in many moi’e they must be attained cheaply. 

You, tired hard-working clerk, who, during the bright 
spring or sultry summer evening, bitterly complain, in your 
close parlour, that there is no pleasure, no summer for you, 
— ^you who, having partaken without appetite of tlio meal 
that awaited your coming, now prepare to sit leaning your 
tired head on your shaking hand, and gaze through the open 
window oil the dull dusty street, what aio you going to do 
with your evening, the only fragment of the day that is 
your own ? Be honest aud fair-dealing with yourself. You 
work all day in the office of your employer, you study his 
interest, you would not rob him of a farthing, you would 
not waste a fraction of his substance were it ten times as 
great. Very good. Yon are a painstaking, honest, invalu- 
able clerk ; you know it, and are proud of it. But you put 
on your hat, and go homo a totally changed character. 
There you find a man whose- best treasure has been given 
into your keeping, anil for which you are accountable. 
This man you di^fraud without remorse in every wu3\ You 
waste unscrupulously the golden opportunities that would 
; liavc repaid him with interest ; you rob him his birth- 
right; you would staiwe his craving instincts that cry 
aloud for food. . Hero you have no conscience. But you 
cannot kill them ; their voice is loud in your heart at this 
moment. Rouse yourself, then. You say you are weary in 
mind and body ; but this torpor is not rest. Call your wife 
and your children ; it is but six o’clock, and the evenings 
arc now light till nine. Those ra'dway-scrcams and pnfiiug 
engines that your throbbing head has made you so often 
anathematise, — you don’t know them; they are calling you, 
they are among your best friends. You are jnst in time lo 
catch the train. For your tickets yon pay threepence each, 
while the two little ones count as one. (Mamma, though 
giatifieil ill her capacity as housekeeper, is yet somewhat 
Indigiiaiit tliat the dear children, who are all to her, should 
be each carelessly stigmatised as “only a half.”) A whistle, 
a rush through tlic dark tunnel, which aflbrds an excuse to 
the timid little wife to steal a hand in yours, and on emerg- 
iiig you see already the green fields, — London-like fields, to 
be sure, with skeleton-houses rising gauntly upon them, but 
with glimpses of something better beyond. 

TIio train stops ; this is Kilburii station. Here you de- 
scend; and plunging manfully down a narrow and unpre- 
possessing alley, in less than ten minutes your back is to 
the chimney-pots, you are in a winding couutry-laiu?, the 
hedges on either side with tlieir spring-green still bright. 
Here is a largo white gate ajar. Go through. We are 
afraid it is trespassing ; but lliey shouldn’t have left the gate 
opim ; besides, the little people are in already, and half-way 
down the broad Blo))e with the gi’cat beech tree in the middle. 
You are off after them; you can’t resist it; and at tho 
bottom there is such a flue hollow, with a talkative little 
stream, and all the spring wild flowers dipping down into it. ^ 
What a handful you get, and are just arranging them with 
the broad green leaves round, when down, without warning, 
comes a pelting shower ! A shelter under this hedge will 
hold you all, and you can safely watch tho “ big rain” and 
hear it pattering upon tho leaves overhead — one’ of the most 
beautiful sounds in nature. It is over, liowcver, almost as 
quickly as it came, and tho great black 'cloud serves but to 
make the finer sunset. IIow that thrush is singing after 
the rain; how tlie grass, tho leaves, tho flowers, seem to 
take it np; and how your heart involuntarily joins in tho 
thanksgiving chorus! 

But it is now growing twilight, and the last train will 
pass shortly. Here is tho station again. Five minutes 
brought you ; five minutes takes you home. You have ex- 
pended one-aiid-sixpcnce ; and what have you got in return? 
Answer for yoursplf. 

When the days are at tho longest, your joutneys may 
extend. The same shrieking but beneficent friend will 
whirl you in a quarter of an hour to Willesden, with its 
sweet English lanes; or transport you to Kew, with the 
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gleaming Thames, and its gardens, where you can sit 
iiiidor the shade of a towering palm, and fancy yourself an 
ancient patriarch surrounded by your family^--^ot unthank- 
ful, however, that your “ sons and your daughters’’ are not 
quite so unlimited as to number. Think that the payment 
ofninepence will not only transport you to a palm-tree, 
but bring you back in half-an-hour safely to Terrace. 

And you, poor tired teacher, who this hot day arc fain to 
treat yourself to an omnibus-ride, don’t stop it at the comer 
of this dark street ; go with it to the end of its journey; it 
will only cost you twopence more. J3ut these exorcises — 
they must bo corrected, those lessons pi-oparcd for to-mor- 
row: they are your duties ; you must not neglect them folr 
more pleasure. Neglect them, hovvovor, by all moan's, at 
least just now. Go on to Hampstead ; pass quickly through 
the fascinations of the crowd of donkey-boys and the hos- 
})itablo offers of tea at ninepcnco per head. Do you see 
that group of cedars on the hill ? Malcc your way to that. 
Inhale the fresh wind that sweeps over miles of open coun- 
try ; then descend, and the smell of the liay will lead 3'ou 
to the fields, whei’C the cows are how being milked : they 
belong to tliiiS old farmhouse close by, where you may get 
a glass of the new milk. Go on yet a little faithcr, and you 
are now quite alone. You throw yourself on the ground, 
and almost bury your face in the long grass, every blade of 
whieli is a separate delight, and speaks to you with the 
voice of a friend. Your tears. are dropping into it, but they 
ar(^not unhappy tears. 

You make your way hack through the yellow bushes of 
fragi’ant broom, and find your carriage awaiting 3^ou. Ho- 
nest, lumbering, old omnibus, you never see it pass now 
without a bcuison^ and a half-envious feeling that it should, 
unconscious velutdcj be* going every day up to Hanjpstead 
Heath. 

No ! don’t open those hooks to-?jight ; get up, if needs 
luust, at five o’clock to-morrow morning ; but gp to bed t(^- 
iiight. with th(? fields and the gorse-bushes before your eyes. 

Here are but a few examples. In eveiy direction ma}’^ be 
found an outlet for easy pleasures; not in London only, but 
with even greater facilities from nearly every largo mer- 
cantile and manufacturing town : Bristol, dirty and un- 
lovely, but with overflowing beauty on every side; Liver- 
pool, anxious, scrambling, wealth-devouring town, yet with- 
in reach of a wide expanse of sea, before which a man’s 
heart cannot but recognise its own narrowne.ss. Does Glas- 
gow, making smoke and money in almost equal quantities, 
see only that Clyde on which it stands, muddy and darkened 
by its own proximity? has it no thought of the winding 
river farther down, Dumbarton, and the Vale of Leveu? Con- 
sider that, even so far as regards this world, “ Man does not 
live by bread alone ani while conscientiously fulfilling all 
other duties, do not make it of small moment to enjoy what 
is also a duty to yourself and a tribute to their Bestower. 


HOW TO BEGIN BEE-KEEPING. 

y 

In the whole range of rustic amusements and occupations, 
there is not one more delightful or more profitable than bee- 
keeping. The pimple rustic, who “ canna read,” but who can 
“ shepherd bees right wcqI,” the statesman, the philosopher, 
the poet, may all meet at the bee-stall and find a common bond 
of unity, one seeking profit, another amusement, another wis- 
dom, yet all agi*coing in a strong lovo for the objects df their 
common care. You cannot keep bees without loving them ; 
they will upon you by their faculty of companionship ; and 
if you make them on object of study, you have a subject 
that you cannot exhaust, oven if you pursue it from child- 
hood till you grow gray, and it, is one that seems perpetually 
new, fresh, and additionally attractive ; it^is a joy indeed 
to keep bees, and learn to understand them. 

At this season of- the year, many folks who have never 
kept bees have yearmUgs to begin. They read^d hear of 
many wonderful things, and they get tired of asking if such | 


things are 'ihie. One season’s actual experience and ob- 
servation would convince them that naturalists avu nut a set 
of Muncliausens; that, in fact, tlmrc are more wonders to be 
seen in bee-keeping than can be tuld either by mouth or 
pen; every genuine obsemt* of nature could relate trull is 
that would never obtain gi^eral credence. 

This mouth of May^ then, is just the time to begin bee- 
keeping; ^ swarm Well hived is better for a begin ^ 
her than any old stock, because hn cmi aet to work in any 
way he chooses, with any kind of hive^ and with any series 
of experiments. To begin, then, you mniftt in good tiuic 
arrange for as many swantrs as you desire; and if your 
mind is made up as to the kind of hives tvill use, those 
hives ought to be Sent to the apiarian who will supply tlio 
swarms, with instructions to hive swarms into them ; and 
transmit those swarms to (heir destination the same night, if 
iwssible. Many bcj^nnci'S commit the error of purchasing 
an old stock, and then by fumigating trans^ the bees to a 
hive of their own choosing ; and the affair generally ends in 
'disa])pomtment. Let no beginner be in haste to fumigate 
bees, or to meddle with them in any Way, If they come to 
you in an old hive, set it on tho stand, and lot the bees 
alone. Work the hive according to its construction, and in 
time you will have a swarm from it that yo\i can hive as 
you please, and then go on in your own way. 

Now there arc several matters to be thought of by those 
who intend to begin bcc-kceping. The swarms arc to bo 
ordered, hives arc to be chosen, and a b§e-house must be 
built ; and all should be ready, tho smell of paint should be 
gone, the site chosen, and all preliminaries settled before 
tho last week in May ; for from that time to the cud of June 
all the good swarms will be taken ; and when once bees are 
set to work, they must not bo shifted or disturbed in the 
least until the season of mid-winter. 

Tho object of a bec-houso is merely to shelter tho hives 
from wind, rain, and excessive heat. Hence a simple roof 
and proper shelves for tho hives are all that is neesded, and 
the less filagi’co and ornamental work there is about it, the 
less will it be infested with spiders. In constructing a bee- 
hopsc, measurements aro very important, for improved hives 
I are made of certain exact sizes as to breadth and height ; 
and tho hee-house should uflbrd sufficient room for working 
^auy kinds of hives, tho number of such to he of course de- 
pendent on tho will of the apiarian. For every sepiuate 
hive there should be allowed at least eighteen or twenty 
inches ; so that a house to contain six hiVes in a row from 
right to left should mcasiu'c inside from nine to ten feet, 
and from the hive-board to the roof there should bo. it clear 
space of two feet six at least. With these measurements, 
there may be either one or two vows of hives ; if tWo tows, ■ 
then there must bo a space of twp feet and a half between 
tlie roof and tho upper hive-board, and the same again be- 
tween that and the lower hive-hoard ; but one row of hives 
is preferable. The aspect for a bee-house should bo south or 
south-east. 

to tho hives themselves, a novice would he pcrplexeil 
almok out of his wits in attempting to make a choice front 
tho many kinds that arc in use. It should be understood, 

I therefore, by every beginner, that however much bec-hives 
may differ as to shape, size, and general confoi'ination, cer- 
tain principles are common to nearly all, and every parti- 
cular kind of hive is ada2>t(Ml to some particular mode of 
managing or studying the hone^'-bee. On tJie old iilan of 
suffocating tho bees in order to g(;t tlioir store, there 
no great varietj'^ in tho forms of the hives ; but on the 
modern plan, of preserving the insects’ life, the forms differ - 
very much indeed, and the diflerenccs arise out of the va- 
rious modes pursued in the 2)reservation of tho bees. You 
have to deprive them of part of their store without killing a 
single bee, and manage them in such a way as to prevQjit 
swarming ; and to this end, hives aro adapted*to work (1) by 
storeyfying, (2) by nadiring, (3) by extension collaterajly. 

In other words, improved hives are enlarged during the 
summer season by the addition to them of other hives, 
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caps, or boxes, and these arc added at the top, at tlie bottom, 
and at the sides; some hives admitting of enlargement by 
all throe processes. 

The storeyfying system is that best adapted for a be- 
ginner ; and any of Taylor’s bar-hives, Payne’s straw cot- 
tage-hives, Milton’s suporing hives, or the celebrated Stow- 
arton bee-boxes, will do well to begin with. There arc two 
which especially rocomracnd-themsolves to begin ners, viz. 
Milton’s Bevolving-top hives and Neighbour’s imjn-ovcd 
Cottage-hives ; they arc both simple, easily managed, very 
ornamental, inexpensive, and aflbrd as good facilities for 
study as they do for gathering a fair share of the d(dicioiis 
harvest. We will briefly describe both of them. 

The first figure represents the Kcvolving-top luvo, with 
^ ft hell-glasses at work. ’I’liis* 

hive is made with a double 
p— - crown-board, one portion of 

which revolves upon the otlier. 
In both boards liole.s arc cut 
so as to admit the bees to (lie 
l)oll-glasses, or to a cap ; and 
by simply turning the top 
board a. little the holes are 
closed or opened as may be 
desired, so that in setting the 
caps to work, or removing 
^ them when full of honey, the 

' operator incurs no danger, 

and need not cojne into actual contact with the bees. Tins 
is an ingenious and practical hive, one of the many invented 
hy Mr. Milton, of Great Marylehonc Street, who may justly 
ho spoken of as a successor to Wildinan. The Gottage-hive 
(fig. 2) is a very pretty affair, just the thing for a lady bee- 
keeper, who would like a yearly donation of pure honey, 
witliout risk, and who would also like, without fearing the 
fate of Fatima, to peer into the mysteries of the secret 
chamber. The hive itself is formed of straw, with windows 
for observation. When it has been stocked with a swarm, 
it must he left alone for a few weeks ; and as soon as it is 
neaily filled with comb, one or two bell-glasses should be 
sot to work. A timid person may easily accomplish this. 
Take off the hive-cover and fit the bell-glass in its place, 
and then withdraw the zinc-slide to open communication, 
and put the cover over the glass to preserve darkness and 
wavn\th. The bees will ascend, and commence filling the 


glas.s witli comb ; and wben they arc fairly at work, if the 
season is propitious, placid another and another, until each 
hole is ojiened and covered with a super. As soon as a glass 
is filled and the ro?}ih8 scaled up — to bo ascertained hy ob- 
servation — proceed to take it away. In the middle of a fine 
day slowly pass tbn slicfc, and cut off communication. After 
a few minutes, wlum the bc'CS are alarmed at their impri- 
sonment in* the glass, gently tilt it up with u wedge, and 
the majority will at once escape and enter the hive, leaving 
you in possession of a glass filled with tho best of their 
store. If a few bees ^ 

tend tho sphere of 
their operations hy 

the addition of proper %co‘»ptaclcs above, below, or at the 
sides, according to the particular construction of the hives 
adopted. What they deposit in these added compartments 
is tlie property of the bee-keeper, afid what they store up in 
tho stock-hive is to be their own, to sustain them through 
the winter. That is the depriving as opposed to ;the suffo- 
eating system of bee-keeping. On tho first plan, the honey 
is obtained in its purest form at the height of the houcy- 
se'ason, and it is taken as wanted without the sacrifice of a 
single innocent life ; on the other, it is obtained at tho end 
of the season, when its first delicacy of flavour has departed, 
when it is mixed with pollen and brood and other impurities, 
and of necessity tainted with the smell and taste of the brim- 
stone, which makes a barbarous slaughter of tho unoffending 
children of industry, who would gladly have given as much, 
and better, honey, if kept in hives adapted to preserve them. 

Shirley Hibberd. 
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CHBISTOPHEB SLY. 

By 11. B. MARKS. 


Am I A lord? Artd have I Rucli a lAdy ? 

Or do I dream? or have I drcam'd till now f 

I do not sleep ; I see, I hear, 1 speak, ; 

I smell sweet sAvours, Aiul I fool soft things : 

Upon iny Ufa, I am a lord indeed; 

And not a tinker, nor Christophoro Sly. 

Well, bring onr lady hither to owr Hlght; 

And once AgaiUi a pot of smallest ale." 

Taming op the Subbw, Induction. 

When llie last of the Slys got so cgregiously drunk that, 
falling asleep in the road before Dame Hacket’s house at 
Wincot, he became, as it were, a prey to that unnamed lord 
Avhose tvhim rendered the drunken tinker immortal, it must 
have been with some such face as this that, on awakening, 
ho heard himself styled " lord,”— with some such action 
as Mr. Marks’s picture shows must his hands have ques- 
tioned his corporeal self about its actual existence, — with 
some such stave must his bleared eyes have inquired if the 
unwonted .sphmdours around were absolutely real, and not 
the staggering phantastics of a drunken dream. The meta- 
niorphosis was indeed amazing. “ Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath,” whose leathery conscience was pricked tlu-ongh and 
llirougli by tho.bittcr conviction that he was in debt “four- 
teenpcncc for sheer ale,” who had been threatened with tho 
thirdbfirongh, and last recollected himself lying sodden and 
mired in the liigli road, now woke to be waited on with 
bated breath, endowed with a fair wife, and a choice of 
gorgeous raiment oftered, — offered to him who had had no 
more doublets than backs, stockings than logs, and who could 
prove by demonstration that ho had more feet than shoes ! 
lie, whose love-imaginings soared no higher Ilian to Cicely 
lliickct, " the woman’s maid of the house,” saw enter, as 
out of some iicv/ land, that beautiful lady (would the painter 
had presented her) for a wife. Well might he ask, “Am 1 a 
lord? and have 1 such a lady?” and at last, so flatteringly 
delicious was tlie change, conclude that ho “was not a 
linker, nor Christophero Sly;” then, thirstily calling for 
smallest ale, with “ Lord be thanked for my good amends,” 
settle himself to hoar the play with that desire for peace and 
quietness wliich the subtle dramatist puts into bis mouth. 

Kvcii ill boyhood, onr own private opinion of tln.s same 
Cliristophcro Bly had decided that ho wa.s lo.ss fool than 
knave; in fact, that he knew Ijimself deluded, — was a wil- 
ling victim making the best of his snug berth. Itogue as he 
doubtless was, we would have pleased ourselves by paying 
that fourtoeiipeiice in order to converse with him. Alas, 
had he hut lived in those days, modern phiUutliropy might 
have done something for him; was he not improvable? 
Notice how, in iho short time of that scene i., his speech re- 
fined, swearing then only “by St. Anne;” an oath which 
(yhauccr and Shak.s))cre tell us was u.sed by ladies only, — a 
minikin nsseveratioii too small for iarger mouths. 

Yes, indeed, justice has been withheld from thee, 0 
Christopher ! Were you not willing to learn your manners? 
did you not promise rewards? was not that last speech of 
yours almost philosophical? It does not please us to hear 
you called a rascal. If that fourtoenpenco was scored 
against thee, could Dame Ilacket swear she had put no- 
thing into the ale ? Were tliere no misrockonings, no limed 
or salted sack, 0 hostess of Wincot ? Indeed, although thou 
sJiouldst have tinkered no pots of ours, son of Sly, you might 
at least have taken the pledge, wo think, and somehow got 
your condition ameliorated. 

The picture is now at the National Institution, and has 
been referred to in this Magazine at p. 22. L. L. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

THIS 2SIOHTV-KINTH. 


Tuis seems ati exhibition remarkable ratlier for what it 
lacks than what it has. Celebrated names are weakly ro- 


presouted or totally wanting in the catalogue : the Presi- 
dent contributes nothing; among the Academicians, 0. Land- 
seer, Lee, Webster, E. M. Ward, and A. Elmore are not 
represented. Holman Hunt exhibits no pictures ; how is 
this? He is not disgusted surely with the reception of the 
“Scapegoat,” before which the dandies simpered that it 
was a “peculiaw pictaw” (peculiar indeed, my well-dressed 
friends, and of a peculiar subject, could you but see into it). 
Why are Messrs. Noel Paton, Windus, and Arthur llughcs 
absent? They have not been misapprehended. We hoped 
to havo seen a great work from Mr. Maddox Brown, and 
something to confirm Mr. Mariineau’s budding reputation. 
Mr. Herbert, R.A., presents us with a landsciy^o ; Mr. An- 
thony with two, (for him) but indifferent; and Mr. Ann i- 
tago’s single wofk is hung out of siglit, as is a little work 
by F. Smallficld, a landscape by A. W. Hunt, and another 
by Inchbold. 

No. 78, “King William visits Peter the Great when 
working at Deptford Dockyard,” by D. Maclise, ll.A., ap- 
jiears at first sight a brilliant wilderness of bright colour 
and crude forms ; hut more attentive regard brings out one 
of tlie finest pictures the artist has produced, full of incident, 
expression, and character, and so well designed that one | 
wonders how he could mar his wOrk by such countless 
executive peculiarities. AVe ask ourselves in vain, What 
is his object in this? Does bo aim at ideal beauty? Clearly, 
no. Nature, then? No again, that cannot be; for tbc flesh- * 
tints arc unreal, the light and shade non-existent, the di’awing 
even seems to us scarcely to bear examination and reason- 
ing* out ; much of the colour, however bright, is hard and 
opaque; and, worse than all, some of the expressions are 
forced, and the figures disproportioned to each other. De- 
spite such faults, examination will develop the infinite 
variety of incident, some admirable i>brascs of abstract 
colour, and noble principles of design, which elevate it into 
the highest consideration. This fullness of incident and 
energy of de.sigii would Ihi .at once patent to the eye, if 
Mr. Maeliso did not .«(y.«',lematioally ignore tbe most ordinary 
truth.s of liglit and sliadi^, and other aerial eflects. As it is, 
the whole picture comes bard and flat in alright coiifusioii; 
the man in (he centre wielding the adze appears dubious 
wbetlier he shall cut oft* tbc leg of Peter tu* the head of his 
fcllovv-workinan before him ; King AVilliam looks fairly 
propped up against the carpenters’ bench, altbougb ^thcro 
are, between him and it, two men sawing a log, -which last, 
by some . unaccountable means, has got under the bench, 

AVc turn with more unmixed sati.sftrction to the magnificent 
series of forty-two outline-drawings this artist, illustrative 
of tlvc “ Story of the Conquest,” 1159, which appear to have 
been the progressive result of many years’ labour, and cx- 
liibit an extraordinary iiiiprovemeiiL in their advance, from 
the earlier to the later drawings of the series. It wmuld 
require an c.ssay to describe all these ; therefore we shall 
confine ourselves to bare mention of the most remarkable. 

No. 5, “Harold and the Saxons as Prisoners,” is divided into 
three sections by the columns of the dungeon ; the group in 
the third of these is noticeable for its variety of ilesign. 
That of AVilliam’s family in No. 0, “Imprisonment of Harold 
announced to the Duke,” is singularly striking. No. 10, 
“AVTll lain making Harold a Knight,” is an c.xamplc of the 
danger of excess in carrying out so largo a scries ofde.signs; 
for here the artist has fallen into sheer Geriiiani.sm : no one 
less than Cornelius could have designed tiiat centre group. 

No. 15, “Coronation of Harold,” is grand and whole. No. 10, 
“Harold’s Marriage,” is most excellent. No. 19, “ Tostig’sr 
Flight,” the defeated prince in liis galley, is a thoroughly 
grand and perfect design. In No. 30, “ Retreat of Edwin 
and Morcar,” the gi-oup of disconsolate earls is admirable. 
No/37, “Normans before the Battle of Hastings,” appears 
to U.S the least satisfactory of the wliole series. “The Death 
of Harold,” No. 41, is tlu! most perfect design of the subject 
we have seen ; but some of the figures are distorted and in- 
correctly drawn. No. 42, “ Discovering the Body of Harold,” 
which completes the scries most worthily , is a grand com- 
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position, very impressive and effective. In such a series 
as this wo of course accept the artist’s conventional draw- 
ing (such things as large eyes, &c.), and there being no erro- 
neous light and shade to offend us, — we may, with these 
allowances, indeed assert this series to bo worthy of the 
labour of some years of a great man’s life, and consider 
them incomparably the noblest of his works. 

No. 138, “The Young Brother,” W. Mulrcady, II.A., one of 
the most charming of his works, represents a girl carrying a 
child on her shoulders, whose beautiful infantile face is to- 
wards us, looking up at the hand of a youth who is playfully 
teasing him.* The exquisite flesh, with purple half-tints, of 
the girl’s shoulders, with the admirable drawing throughout, 
render this picture perfectly delightful. A direct contrast, 
in point of colour, i.s No. 107, by W. Dyce, R.A., “Titian 
preparing his First Essay in Colour the great painter, in 
earliest youth, contemplating a statue of the Virgin, and 
near liis feet a basket of flowers, with the juices (?) of which 
he is said to have painted a Madonna. There are point.s of 
colour in the hoy’s dress which arc very rich and beautiful ; 
hut we arc surprised to find the scene is an English meadow 
on a bleak April morning, instead of a sunny Italian pas- 
ture, and Titian himself, whose face is expressive, I'csem- 
hling a delicate English boy, with dead-purple complexion ; 
the general result in colour is of course chilly aud dull. 
We contrast these pictures, because in the one the artist has 
taken an English subject, in which the colour err.s, if at all, 
in excess ; while the other, dealing with an Italian subject, 
gives us English characteristics, and (jxaggerates Ihem on 
the reverse side. The truest aud most thoroughly English 
jnetures here arc throe by Mr. Hook, A.li.A., who has 
outdone himself this year: No. 160, “A Signal on the 
Horizon” calls a pilot from his look-out station, nc;ir a cot- 
tage built against a cliff, whence he is sighting the signal 
from a homeward-bound ship; his hai’dy clear-eyed son 
waits hut the order to join him in their boat and proceed to 
her. Far below the tide breaks sharply on the shingle, and 
on the deep green sea there is a fresh breeze which might 
bo fancied lifting one’s own hair. No. 278, “A Widow’s 
Son going to Sea” has just parted from her, and stoops to 
cast loose the mooring-chain of a boat in which to leave ; 
his face is from her, but we see signs of manly grief 
upon it. The artist has made a point by the introduction 
of a child swimming a toy -boat in the green water.s of the 
creek, whose deep colour reflects the shore. No. 541, “ The 
Ship-boy’s Letter” has come to his home far inland, where 
the sun lies in broad light on meadows and trees. A sturdy 
labourer listens to his wife reading the missive, with out- 
looking e3’^cs, as if the simple detail brought before him, in- 
stead of those green fields, broad rolling waters, and in place 
of the wind-shaken trees, the balancing rig of a ship. Ilis 
face, her face, — indeed all the faces, all the actions, all the 
colour, in each of these pictures, — are perfect and delightful. 
In colour they are masterly studies, fur the artist has 
evinced his knowledge of the great secret in that quality — 
intense variety and a system of counterbalances ; the green 
trees are of intensely various greens, as in nature, and chro- 
matic echoes occur throughout. One feels personally in- 
debted to Mr. Hook for these pictures, they arc so whole- 
some, fresh, and new. 

Of a different scene, hut perhaps in equally perfect feel- 
ing, is Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s (A.R.A.) “ Orsiiio aud Viola,” 
Tn^elfth Night, No. 87. The lady has declared her love in 
.^eiled words, and the unsuspecting duke questions her ; she 
stands in an attitude of ineffable modesty against a garden- 
chair, in which he is seated ; on her pure pale face is a clear 
reflection, which lights up for us its exquisite expression 
and delicate pallor. Here, as in the play, we care littio for 
the duke, except for her sake; yet the artist has hardly 
done him the justice he might ; nevertheless this is by far the 
finest picture be has produced, and never was there a more 
excellent' illustration to Shakspere’s most perfect work. Mr. 
Frith, R.A., has only two small pictures, “ Kate Nickleby 
at Madame Mantilini’s,” and “ A London Flower-Girl.” Ho 


is reserving himself, we believe, for another exhibition; 
when we hope to see some worthy rival of his great picture 
of last year. Mr. Egg’s (A.R.A.) picture, No. 331, “ Scene 
from Esmond:^* he returns after the battle of Wynendel, 
and is decorated by the hand of ’Trix, who, in hcr^ grand 
artificial way, is kneeling before him; the sarcastic and 
gi'inning dowager looks on amusedly, while behind is his 
I “ dear mistress” in the agony of jealousy. Esmond him- 
self, drawn up stiffly, is precisely the man we thought him 
to he. The colour in this work is a littio hot and heavy, 
but not unpardonably so ; indeed, far greater faults would 
bo redeemed by the solid and valuable qualities of the 
picture, which is the first illustration we remember to have 
met with of Mr. Thackeray’s famous historical novel. It 
may he, that expecting so much from Mr. Leslie, we are dis- 
appointed with No. 213, “ Sir Roger do Coverlcy in Church.” 
I’hc modern master of pictorial humour is scarcely equal to 
himself in this ; it really has the fault of chalky colour in 
excess, and contains nothing strikingly new in character. 
The staring half-dozy baby held by a girl at the side is as 
natural as Leslie only can paint. Mrs. E. M. Ward’s little 
picture, No. 122, “ God save the Queen” (a music-lcs.son), 
although rather coarse in colouf, has much characiei* in it. 
The same may be said of No. 27, by Miss Solomon, except- 
ing that the latter deals with far higher character. No 299, 
“Nameless and Friendless” (a young lady selling drawings 
at a fashionable printseller’s), promises much from the ar- 
tist, Miss Osborne. 

I C. W. (’ope, R.A., contributes “Departure of the Pilgrim 
' Fathers,” No. 603, which, to us, has a displeasing conven- 
tionality of design, a chalkiness of colour, and general gray 
texture about it, that, despite some fine expressive heads, 
renders it not very satisfactory as a whole.* His “Breakfast- 
time,” No. 173, pleases us far more, both in colour aud 
force : it shows a mother giving a lump of sugar to a 
child, whose expression is capital. We have seldom seen 
a picture by the artist we liked better than this. No. 562, 
A. Solomon’s single picture, “ Waiting for the Verdict,” is 
an admirable subject admirably ijainted. We most heartily 
congratulate Mr. Solomon upon rising from the ranks of 
genre painters. This picture, in spite of the painful nature 
of its subject, is so manly and unaffected, evinces throughout 
such deep feeling, that we cannot hut especially invite the 
reader’s attention to it. “In Time of War,” No. 532, J. 
Archer, although in colour strangely black and cold, is in 
design and expression most admirablj’^ true. AV'e shall look 
with interest for the future productions of this young Scotcli 
artist. Mr. F. Goodall, A.R.A., surpasses himself in No. 
364, having introduced considerable vigour into the de- 
sign of the dancers* in “The Wedding-Dance, Brittany,” 
The colour therein, although vastly improved, cannot be 
said to be natural. Mr. F. Stone, A.R.A., in No. 355, “ Bon 
jour. Messieurs !” has risen to real humour aud character. 
A French paysanne, with the wickedest of eyes, who is 
I riding in a cart with others, salutes the spectators in the 
words above. This picture is bright and light, and the faces, 
although somewhat out of drawing, are admirably expressive. 
Mr. Ranklcy, in No. 127, an old subject of a dame-school, 
shows gi’cat improvement in execution, solidity, and colour; 
yet wc must regret not to sec more novelty of character in the 
work. Neither of Mr. Wallis’s pictures, though exhibiting 
his usual excellent choice of subject, are quite worthy of the 
painter of “ Chatterton,” both being black and heavy. No. 
601, “Montaigne in his Library dictates to Mademoiselle do 
Gouruay,” has great character and expression in the heads, 
force of light and shade, and powerful tone ; this last is, how- 
ever, overdone. The same occurs in No. 458, “ A Sculptor’s 
Workshop, Stratford-on-Avon, 1617,” carving the bust of 
Shakspere : the bust itself, which is placed between the 
figures, casts no reflections upon them, as so large a mass of 
white could not fail to do. The effect of the picture is ruined 
by this. A littio girl in the doorway is full of character. No. 
568, “ Infancy,” J. Sant, a child just wakened, lying in bed, 
is very worthy of him, and more naturalistic than usual. 
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No. 39, ** A Syrian Scheik,’' by J. Lewis, has morp appa- 
rent finish than real thoughtful care about it. Men in that 
climate get a swarthy purpleness of tint very different from 
the embrowned florid ity of this worthy, who is so remark- 
ably clean in shin and dress that he might have be^ painted 
from an English gentleman. No. 226, “ A PrisoriWindow, 
Sevilla,” and No. 448, “Charity, Sevilla,” by J. Phillip, 
are evidently most faithful renderings of Spanish character; 
the latter, whore a padr^ passes heedless of a beggar’s a])- 
pcal, is full of force and rich sombre colour. We rejoice to 
see more than usual motive in those pictures, which are in- 
deed worthy of the painter’s high talents. Mr. Poole’s 
(A.B.A.) single picture, No. 391, “ A Field Conventicle,” 
exhibits the artist’s brilliant, vigorous, but eccentric colour, 
and that power of design wherein none surpass him, but 
which he seldom seems to care to work out. Mr. Armitage’s 
picture (most unsuitably placed). No. 1021, “ Souvenir of 
♦ Scutari,” representing a number of Turkish women, with his 
ordinary broad and powerful desip^i, appears very deficient 
in colour., No. 1004, by E. Eagles, is very far inferiot to his 
work in the Exhibition of British Artists. Mr. M. Ilalli- 
day’s picture, “The Sale of a Heart,” No. 663, a capital 
modern subject, shows great improvement in effect and 
executive power over “ The Measuring for the Wedding- 
ring,” of last year. It contains some good solid painting, 
and much character ; its deficiencies are a want of real 
scientific colour and beauty of feature ; the design, too, ap- 
pears to have been hardly thought over enough, or why do 
wo have the back of a man’s coat amongst the most promi- 
nent objects? A similar want of real colour is observable, 
in Mr. Barwell’s “Adopting a Child,” No. 614; an excel- 
lent subject, well told, forcible, and expressive. The child’sre- 
luctancc to part from its mother is doubtless heightened by 
the unsavoury appearance of its future patrons. Wo look 
for much from Mr. Harwell. 

Mr. .1, Clark’s picture at the British Institution deservedly 
attracted considerable attention (“ The dead Babbit”) ; his 
work hero, No. 616, “The sick Child,” is even more worthy 
of it, showing great improvement in execution, superior 
finish, at least equal character, and a power of rendering 
expression which few artists ever surpass. The scene is a 
labourer’s cottage ; lie nurses the ailing little one, while the 
mother is coaxing it to take somo food ; the little thing’s 
face, with its expression of tearful languid nausea, remind 
one of Wilkie. The picture partakes of that artist’s fault — 
dullness of colour. AVe do not mean to insinuate the slightest 
charge of plagiarism by saying this, but merely point out an 
only defect. No. 309, W. Nicol, “ Cottage Interior — ^Womcn 
ironing,” is another picture of similar qualities, which well 
merits observation. No. 133, J. D. Luard, “A Welcome j 
Arrival,” of a chest from England in a hut before Sebastopol, 
shows that the receiver has opened his treasures, and amongst | 
them finds a miniature-case, which, after a hasty glance, he 
conceals ; two other oflicers are standing by with well-bred 
inattention. Tin's picture has most valualile qiialities — solid 
execution, truth of detail, with all the interest arising there- 
from, and great judgment in rendering expression. Wo like 
to look upon such a work as this; it is so manly, frank, 
and English. No. 138, “ Thoughts of the Future,” R. Car- 
rick, a young mother looking at her child asleep, exhibits a 
peculiar truth of light and shade, exquisitely firm textures 
(how rare this quality !), and a broad sobriety of colour, which 
single the artist out of the crowd here as a painter of great 
promise. No. 996, “ Waiting for the Stage-coach— Seven- 
toenth Century,” is so true to its period that the artist has 
wrought in the manner of that age very successfully. It 
represents a Puritan lady with her son in a tavern, wherein 
is a kind of Roger Wildrake, whoso boisterous civilities are 
not very welcome to his companions. This is one of those 
executive singularities which, like thexjolour in Mr. Eagles’ 
picture in Suffolk Street, arise from time to time to astonish 
us with the wilful eccentricity of the artist. Gerard Dow 
might have painted this, as Giulio "feomano, could ho have 
I drawn so well, that by Mr. Eaglet. 1^. L. 
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DESTINY UNCERTAIN. 


Gracefully shy is yon gazelle. 

And are those eyes, so clear, so mild. 

Only to shine upon a wild, 

Or bo reflected in a shallow well ? 

Ah, who can tell ? 

If she grows tamer, who shall pat 
Her neck ? who wreathe the flowers around ? 
Wlio give the name ? who fence the gi’ound ? 
Pondering these things, a grave old dervish sat 
And sigh’d, “ Ah, who can tell ?” 

AValter Savaok Landou. 


’fllE MOTHER. 


I Tx N A TU u A L mo I Ij or, 

AVho’ve hastened to smother 
AVhatever is fairest and fondest in child ; 

In Ilell’s latter water 

You’ve plunged j^our own daughter, 

Nor have wept when she wept nor have smiled when she smiled. 

A\nicn sorrows assail yon 
AVho then will bewail you ? 

The true and the tender for ever is gone. 

Unnatural mother ! 

All, never another 

AVilHove you or mourn you as she would have done. 

* AValter Savage Landou. 


llatteiral Uta^a^tnc. 


[The Editors of the National Maua/.ink cannot retuni nnavailahle 
Papers, except in cases whore it may seem desirable to communicRto 
with the writers.] 


Fra Anukltgo da Fiehole w'as born in the year 1387, and 
became a Dominican monk. lie was one of those beings 
who seem to pass through human nature wiiliout entirely 
belonging to it ; an ethereal and beautiful soul, pure as his 
j owfi dreams of angels, and with no passion but that of 
: worship for the loveliest and brightest things. He painted 
only from the love of beauty and the impulse of i^iety. He 
received no money or other recompense for his immortal 
works. He began every picture with prayer; he painted 
his Madonnas on his knees. lie believed his band to be 
guided by inspiration, and altered nothing that ho had done. 
Ilis famous picture of the “ Last Judgment,” hanging near 
the western end of the 'south wall at Manchester, has suf- 
fered a good deal by time ; it is, indeed, between four and 
five hundred years old, but though somewhat faded in 
colour, all the beauty of the design remains unimpaired. 
The grace of the forms is altogether wonderful. One hardly 
sees any where an attitude of surpassing beauty of which 
the prototype or the suggestion is not to bo found liero in 
its highest form of delicate refinement. I 

In the upper part of the picture, Christ sits enthroned, 
pronouncing the final words, “Come, ye blessed” — “Depart, 
ye cursed.” The artist, with characteristic tenderness, h^ 
turned His face towards the damned, and given it an exprw 
siou of divine sorrow rather than anger. Below, on one side, * 
the angels are welcoming the just ; on the other, the infernal 
fires break through, the floor ; savage claws are stretched up 
through them from the hidden gulf, and demons drive the 
wicked to their doom. The great charm of the picture is, 
as might be expected, on the angelic side. There is no end 
to the beauty of these forms. The Madonna sitting above, 
with her raised hands and pale-lilac robe; the angel in 
lilac and gold, on the same side, standing upon a cloud ; tlio 
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sainf, kneeling in tlic foreground, again in lilac, which is 
clearly the painter’s favourite colour; the angel with the crim- 
Bon rob(j, and that marvellous saint in yellow, whom ho 
loads by the liand, and who stretches her own hand with 
such infinite grace and sweetness towards another of her 
companions; the modest, happy, girlish figure in red, be- 
hind her ; and, in the crowd below, the greetings of newly- 
risen friends ; — all tbese are matchless and indescribable. 

In the corner, on the other side, is a representation of 
Dante’s Hell, with Satan sitting near the bottom, a huge 
black monster, munching Judas Iscariot ; by the heels, how- 
ever, instead of the head. The wicked are tortured by devils 
very like apes, who set about their work in a most business- 
like manner, pull their victims hy the hair with relentless 
vigour, and pour molten metal down llieir throats \yith de- 
cided gusto. 

Kow' tlic spirit of Italian art is felt through the whole of 
thisfyic picture. It is not, and is not designed to he, in any 
respect, a credible representation of a jwissible event. The 
event as represented has been scjjarated from all e.vternal re- 
lations. It could happen only in an imaginary world. The 
scene lias no locality and no accessories ; the forms and 
faces of the blessed arc ]mrc and lovely, but they arc tlio.so 
of abstract essences, not of men and women rising from the 
grave. There is no thought in lliein, no passion, and little 
character. They have a beauty, pcrlect of its kind, bnt one 
secs they liave always had it and will never have any other. 
The wicked, on tlie other side, ai*e J*ot less ideal shapes. 
They typify forms of anguish : they bite tlieir bands ; the}” 
fast(ui oil each other’s lips ; they tear their liair and their 
fl(!sh ; but the despair or agony of a real human soul is not 
seen among them. 

'On the opposite ’wall hafigs the altar-pioce of irubert 
and John Van K^’ck. It is a copy only, and it represents 
but a part of the original ; but it is suflicientiy ejvcellent to 
satisfy tlie nnprofessiotuil. The original jiicture was )»a.inted 
for the -church of St. John at Ghent. It was very large, 
and was one of those altar-jiicccs, painted in nuuiy compart- 
ments, whose wings fold over the centro, and have pictures 
on both sides. TJio gi*cat work itself has been divided and 
dispersed. TJie lowest part of it was destroyed. This eojij', 
wliich comprises all tlie central compartments, was long in 
the cliapcd of the ^foAvn Hall at Client, and was <tarried away ; 
by the French, at the end of the last century. 'I'he two | 
brothers Van I'^yck were contemporaries of Fra Aiigclieo. 
The Bubject of their grand picture, is the “Atonement,” 
illustrated by the worship of the Lamb, spoken of in the 
book of Kevclation. 'I’hero aa’c two rows of panels. 'I’he 
upper row has seven. Of these, the centre panel represents the 
Trinity in the person of the Father, who sits, crowned with 
the triple crown, and furni.shed with every emblem .of regal 
power. Next to Him, on either side, are the Madonna and 
John the Itaptist ; beyond them, two choirs of angels, and 
on the outer panels, the figures of Adam and Eve. In the 
row. below, the Ijatub is worshipped by saints and angels 
among the bowers of Faradise. 

The Madonna of Van Eyek is a great and remarkable 
creation. 8he sits in glory. Unlike the ^fadonnas of other 
painters, she has a book in her hand, and she is reading. 
Her attitude is inexpressibly beautiful. It combines the 
dignity of a queen udth the grace of a woman and llic sim- 
plicity of a little child. Her face is noble, thoughtful, lov- 
able, and pure ; a rich warm woman’s face, in which human 
^lature is glorified but not a jot of it destroyed. Compare her 
^^dtb Fiesolo’s dream. She is not, indeed she could hardly 
bo, more l>eautiful iti external form ; but the one embodies 
an idea., and tlio other a life ; one is exactly fitted for the 
4 scene she appears in, and for nothing else, the other may 
live and move wherever there are life and motion. Van 
Eyck has gloried in his Madonna, as well he might. He has 
clothed hot in -a magnificent roln? of the deepest blue, and 
put perhaps the mo.st splendid and appropriate crown that 
jwas ever painted on her long fair hair. Her forehead and 
e.vcK exprcKs what -was suggested hy her occupation. She 


i« the Queen of Heaven, but «he i« not therefore destined to 
live for ever in a single thought, and be the type of a single 
sentiment. She reads with interest and self-absorption, 
while the new covenant is being proclaimed ; and the 
act itself, while it fills her with lifelike reality, adds very 
much to -the ijnprcssion of royal state and serene beatitude 
intended to be conveyed. 

The figure of John the Baptist is on the other side. It 
is grave and noble. He also has a Vjook in his hand, but he 
is not reading. His mission has been to bear witness, and 
he retains his character. God speaks. The book is forgot- 
ten. He raises his propliet’s hand, and appears to repeat 
to the multitude below the words that issue from the throne. 
The choral angels on one side, those with musical instru- 
ments on the other, and St. Cecilia at the organ, with her 
rapt face and gorgeous robe, are wonderfully true and living. 
The naked forms of Adam and Eve contrast strongly with 
the rest. Kve, who has an apple in her hand, is positively * 
ugly. Adam looks half-starved. He might be forgiven 
now for eating apples, or any thing that happened ft) come 
in his way. I3iit they stand there as the representatives of 
human sin, and the painter has been right in taking away 
their beauty. The moral is made the more perfect by the 
fact that Eve in feature is not unlike the divine Madomid. 

It is only the expression of guilt and shame that has 
changed her beauty to deformity. 

On the panels underneath, the Lamb, slicdding His blood 
into a cup of gold, is the central figure. Its treatineut illus- 
trates very curiously the pam tor’s love of reality, carried, 
in this case, doubtless to excess. The lamb itself cannot, 
under any treatment, be more than a symbol ; and an Italian 
master would have made it so. Not so Van Eyck. Ho has 
drawn a stout., spirited, but not particularly spiritual, ani- 
mal. A manly tlw)ught, but too mundane for the sulject. 
How noble, liowevcr, are tlic four groups of worshippers, 
approaching from the four corners of the picture, through 
tho.se beautiful groves, with the towers of the Imppj'’ city, 
the bright horizon, and the blue line of liills, behind them ! 
See how those censers swing from the hands of the angohs ; 
observe the character and life of all the faces, from poets to 
monks, from the delicacy of an Italian Christ to the strength 
of a Gothic soldier! Here is a head like Hhak8pcre’.s, be- 
hind one of the foremost figures; here the profile of an 
apostle, kneeling in front. Of these four groups, three an? 
coinpo.scd of men, the fourth only of women ; an unfair pro- 
portion, one might think. There is a p()eti(^ instinct, liow- 
ever, in the artist’s arrangement even licre. Manly virtue 
presents itself to his mind in diftereiit and separable fonns ; 
that of w'oman as an indivisible gloiy. Ho has led his 
female saints down one of the richest avenues, and tlie palm.s 
they carry in tlieh’ hands, unlike those borne by the other 
sex, are luminous and ethereal. 

The side panels of this division are full of the same fine 
human nature, the borsemeu on the left especially. Two 
of them arc traditionally known as portraits of the painters 
themselves. On the right, Bt. Ohristopber leads the way in 
liis well-known red mantle. Ho is a favounto with the 
Gcnnan school. Tlieir instinct draws them to him ; and 
the fact is a significant one. There arc several representa- 
tions of him on this northern wall ; one, small but capital, 
by Albert Durer; another, very noble, on the right-hand 
leaf of Mcmling’s Triptych. 

Leaving this great altar-piece, which, indeed, we have 
not half described, we cross over to the beautiful “ Biposo” 
of Fra Bartolommeo. He was born a hundred years after 
Hubert Van Eyek ; was the student of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and the friend of Baphael ; a pious monk, and, like Fiesolo, 
of the Dominican order. The Virgin sits under a pomc- 
granatc-tree, with a palm behind ; the infant Christ on !ier 
knee is giving the cross to the infant John. Joseph sits 
close b}*^, under the palm-leaves, looking gravely at the 
clnldren. Li the distance, behind, the Holy Family are seen 
pursuing tlieir journey ; one of the quaint attempts so often 
made by the old jiaintors to represent two consooutive%vents 
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in a «ingle ccni.>poeitioa. Th^re i» a corioua iea;ample of tliia 
on the opposite wall, in Van Eyok’a piotiire of “Mom and 
the Burning Bpsh/’ Fra Bartolommoo’s pioiuro w a rich 
and lovely piece of idoaliam, His Virgin^weot, tender, 
and paaeionless— is made express]^ to rest by the wayside,* 
atid ioT no other purpose : the wayside itself came into ex- 
istence solely for her to rest in ; it is no spot on earth ; she 
sits neither qp grass nor sand. The p&lm and the pome- 
gianate have their roots in mellow tints ; fit soil for purely 
etliereal trees. It is the same with all the figures, and with 
the whole composition. The beauty is very great, the 
efiect unquestionable ; but they belong not to things, but 
to abstractions. 

Nearly opposite hangs Mabuse's Adoration of the 
Kings.” The contrast is so. immense, one could almost 
laugh at it. Mabuse has not confined himself, as Fra Bar- 
tolommeo has done, to the drawing of merely human forms. 
The most striking objects in his picture *aro the three won- 
derful angels making obeisance in the air, and fiights of 
Biipetnatural beings come flocking downwards towards the 
fine ruin, in the midst of which he places his Madonna. Yet 
the whole is perfectly lifelike, and mechanically possible. 
It re})roKcnts no abstraction. The artist saw the vision as 
it might exist on this very earth. The rest is in the same 
spirit. JTis Virgin’s face is grave and fine; she holds her 
child with the pride of a living mother. A fold in the hem 
of her roh<'. shows that she wears serviceable shoes and 
nndev-clothes. What a face is given to the kneeling king; 
what solicitude it expresses, and how well it contrasts with 
the half-Kthiopian features of liis stolid royal brother! The 
details aio sfll those of ordinary life: a little dog enjoys him- 
self in front with a hone he ligs found ; another, less fortu- 
nate, sits gloomy and carnivorous in the corner; there is a 
donkey behind, eating the weeds at the foot of the ruined 
wall ; and flowers, such as hear seed after their kind, spring 
up from the broken pavement. At first sight, the picture 
is notldiig like so beautiful as Bartolommeo’s, but you may 
look at it for an hour with continually increasing pleasure ; 
while the Italian tells all at once, and hides nothiyjg behind. 
The one makes this actual world interesting; the other for- 
gets it, and takes you out of it. Perhaps this is the suni 
of all the difference between northern and southern art. 



EC:CENTRICITIES OF LONDON LIFE. 

Hv STEPHEN HUNT. 


The Busker. 

'The individual commonly Icnowu by this sobriquet is an 
itinerant reciter, vocalist, conjurer, buffoon, or other sj^ecies 
of stage-exhibitor, whose subsistencje depends upon the pre- 
carious patronage he receives from the visit^ors at fairs, 
races, tea-gardens, taverns, and public-houses. His avoca- 
tion is strictly peripatetic ; and hence he takes his title from 
the short boot, or buskin,” which has been a common 
article of stage-apparel — one of the most indispensable of an 
actor’s properties—ever since the earliest days of the drama. 

Possibly ho is a young provincial actor out of an engage- 
ment, destitute alike of money and friends ; or he may bo 
an outcast from a home wlierc his follies and vices have ren- 
dered him unl^arable. Incapable of application to any busi- 
ness pursuit (if he has ever been taught any), im})a^ient of 
restraint, and unhappily jjifted with some peculiar .talent 
fitting him for the stage, or adapted for a still more vagrant 
mode of life, he plunges into a career that will most likely 
exclude the possibility of his ever gaining a seoial position 
of die least pretensions to respectability, unless, indeed, 
after years, of suffering, ha is found to jbo endowed with 
extraordinary abilities. 

The Xiondon busker,*— most frequently a reciter or vo- 


calistp*— commonly secludes himself in his miserablo lodging 
during the day, l^guiling the time either by studying new 
songs and recitations, or reviving bis recollection of old 
ones. About eight or nine o’clock in the evening he pre- 
pares to leave home, first by cleaning his boots; uu opera- 
tion which, if wanting proper implements, he manages 
to achieve with an old nail-brush. Then lie puts on a 
clean collar, made, most likely, of paper, and ingeniously 
pricked roimd with a pin to imitate the work of a needle. 
If very particular as to his appearance. *]ic adds to this a 
clean shirt-front, or, with a bit of chalk or whitening, im- 
parts to the dirty one a candlodight semblance of purity. 
Having completed his toilet by applying a few drops of ink 
to the darns in his coat, and also to the little bits of white 
stocking that peep pertinaciously through the cracks in his 
boots, ho sallies forth to collect the pence on which he de- 
pends, not only for his supper that night, but for subsistence 
during the morrow. His first object is to discover where 
he can make his bow to good audience.s ; and for this jpur- 
pose he goes about prying in at the parlour-windows of 
taverns and public-houses, or, if foiled by the closeness of 
the blinds, slopping to listen for the sound of voices. The 
reading of a newspaper aloud drives him av/ay at once, but 
hearty laughter affords him must gratifying encouragement. 
Assuming the confident air of a customer, lie passes the 
landlord at the bar, glances at the company as he enters 
the cofiee-room, end either sits quietly down and calls for 
a glass of ale (if he happens to have a few pence in his 
pocket); or, taking advantage of the observation his entrance 
has attracted, immediately addresses the company, hat in 
hand, with, “ Gentlemen, would you like to hear a song or 
recitation this evening ?” Most probably there is no answer. 
“Gentlemen,” continues the busker, witli a smile of confi- 
dence, “silence, it is said, gives consent, therefore I will 
make an attempt to amuse you and lest any body should 
speak, he commences a song or recitation directly ; then 
another ; and then, availing himself of one of the little cir- 
cular trays on the table, he goes round the room collecting 
bis pence, thanks his audience, bows, and exits ; unless, in- 
deed, some very good-natured person should patronise him 
by calling for a particular song, when, with the chance of 
fresh company dropping in, bo will p)’obably give an hour’s 
entertainment very profitably. This, however, is one of the 
most agreeable scenes during his nocturnal wanderiiigs, in 
the course of which he is always liable to be insulted and 
expelled by the landlord, or thwarted in the success of his 
appeal to the guests by the stern and imperative “ no” of 
some one among them whose temper has perhaps become 
unusually acidulated by a touch of indigestion. 

Home of these unfortunate beings are not only very 
pleasing singers, but gifted with a skill in music that en- 
ables them to accompany themselves very creditably, even 
on such an imperfect instrument as the accordion ; while, 
for a solo, they will astonish you with the overture to 
Tehdi or Lodoislca^ either on a pigmy trumpet or penny 
whistle. During the winter season, when the evenings arc 
long, they will pick up as much as fifteen shillings a-week 
in London, having discovered, by experimental visits, the 
houses where they are certain to find indulgent landlords 
and liberal audiences. During the summer they frequent 
fairs, races, ship-launches, and other largo assemblies, sub- 
urban and provincial. In the palm}" days of Smithfield 
and Greenwich fairs, the busker invariably reaped an abun- 
dant harvest at those scenes of revelry. . ^ 

Though generally realising a bare subsistence, and l(ira- 
ing a career of obscurity, there have been some of the fra- 
ternity who, possessing peculiar talent, have attained short- 
lived celebrity and comparative affiucnco, both, however, 
proving equally ephemeral. Gouffe, the monkey-imitator, 
whose name always drew crowded audiences at the London 
minor, and major provincial, theatres, was indebted for his 
introduction on the stage to the proprietor of an eotablish- 
ment on the Surrey^ide of the water, who happened to wit- 
ness his feats of agility in climbing about the walk and 
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ruxiniiig roimd the mQultHi)g9 Df a spacibue apsi^tment at a 
iavem iji the Blackfnar| Road. wQn trial, he was found to 
acquit hiinself still better, ;ndt on die htage, but in the 
of boxes and gajlerjf, where his mbakey-mirnicry was 
.Airther tested by pr0sen,te of 'nuta, apples, and oranges, 
which he demoHahed in » style bf the mo8t,perfect baboonery. 
Thus, instead of thu few shillings per week he had been in 
tho habit of picking np ad a husker, he soon Tound himself 
in tho regular reqeipt as many pounds, to say nothing of 
the very, bandsoino sums occasionally realised by benefits. 

Sharpe, the ventriloquist, also commenced his career as 
a busker, and was so successful that he collected as much 
as fifteen shillings per night, and was obliged to have a 
trustworthy person with him to carry his halfpence. Sub- 
sequently he received a munificent salary at the Cider 
Cellars, and other places of public entertainment ; and, dur- 
ing the summer, could always command a lucrative engage- 
ment at any provincial theatre. Ho was tho son of a farmer, 
and when quite a child evinced a remarkable talent for 
imitating tlie cacklings, Growings, bleatings, barkings, 
ncighings, brayings, and other peculiar utterances of the 
animals in his father’s farm-j^ard. Long practice rendered 
him perfect in the entire range of vcntriloquial mimicrj’'. 
A dehut at any one of the principal theatres or assembly- 
rooms in London would doubtless have raised him at once 
to a high rank in public patronage, and might speedily 
have afforded a comfortable indcpondcnco ; but a very 
different fate attended him. Owing cither to tho injurious 
effect j)vodueed physically by the perpetual practice of ven- 
triloquism, or as the natural consequence of late hours, 
constant cxciicment, and excessive conviviality, his mind 
became affected, and he died in Bedlam, a raving maniac, 
leaving his wife and family in the most abject destitution. 
It has been said ly those who were intimate with him in 
tho zenith of his prosperity, that the tricks he jfiayed on 
board steam-boats, at places of public resort, and among 
strangers generally, by the cry of an infant, the yelping of 
a dog, a facetious remark from the most .staid-looking person 
in company, or some other imposition of harmless fun, were 
suificiently nunioroiis, varied, and amusing to have formed 
a volume quite as attractive as the popular work of Valen- 
tine Vox. 

One of Sharpe’s very intimate friends, and possessing, 
perhaps, more genuine talent in another line, was Newman, 
a fellow of infinite jest, whoso bursts of faoctiousness and 
displays of mimicry, in addition to his talent as a comic 
singer, were always wont to “set the tables in a roar.” 
He was tho son of a tradesman in the vicinity of Covent 
Garden; a man so well known, and of .such unexceptionable 
reputation, tliat bis name stands most honourably enrolled 
in the parochial records of Saint — ^No matter what, inas- 
much as they would not be found to contain the name of 
” Newman,” which was merely an assumption of the son, to 
prevent his family from knowing his degraded position. 

He was one of those rollicking spirits who delude them- 
' selves with the idea that the world is all sunshine, the 
exuberance of their vivacity not allowing them to think 
seriously about any thing. Sights that would bring tears 
^ into the eyes of others throw them into convulsions of 
laughter ; and the experience in their own persons of what 
people commonly regard as misery, is, to their conceptions, 
nothing more than a pleasing dilemma or amusing catas- 
trophe. They pass their lives in laughter, and die with a 
^st on their lips. 

^ In catching and portraying personal peculiarities, New- 
man was, in his humble sphere, without a rival. His imita- 
tions, of the London actors especially, were perfect. The 
•\oice of each was no sooner heard than it was greeted with 
a laugh of recognition, while the step, gesture, and peculiari- 
ties of attitude rendered the impersonation complete in all 
but the expression of the countenance. Of Liston, however, 
he mans^d to j^ve a complete portrait, by puffing out his 
cheeks, and giving to his nose a slight curve upwards, witli 
a piece of thread so fine as to be imperceptible at a distance. 


Seated at a taWe, and leaning forward in one of Liston’s 
assumptions of mystification, with a candle on each side of 
him, there was a vivid resemblance, quite equal to and far 
more striking than anything which could have been pro- 
duced by the pencil pf an artist. For this, and his imita- 
tions of the rest of the London actors, — Kean, Young, Kllis- 
ton, Kemble, Jones, Harley, Terry, Meadows, and otht^rs, 
’who then composed tho galaxy of dramatic talent, — ho w^is 
well known to the frequenters of Offley’s, tlie Cider (Je liars, 
Coal Hole, and other houses of nocturnal resort among the 
“fast men” of the day. Tho manager of the Birmingham 
Theatre offered him an engagement, for his imifations alone, 
at five pounds per week, clear of travelling expenses ; but lie 
was then in too ill-health to accept it. After several months’ 
suffering, under a most painful internal malad^^ he died in 
extreme poverty and wretchedness in a miscra..ble lodging 
at Cow Cross, — “the last,” as he said, ” of all lii.s cros,scs.” 

Among that dass of buskers who depend upon tlicir 
talent for recitations, and commonly find muidi better en- 
couragement in the country than in Ijondon, there have 
been some extraordinary instances of downfall from a liiglier 
sphere. One was that of an actor named Comcrl’ord, many 
years the impersonator of minor characters at Drury liune 
Theatre. During the latter part of his life be travelled 
about the provinces, reciting the most effective .soliloquies 
from the works of our best dramatists, or going llirougb entijc 
scenes, and sometimes tho whole five acts at once — as an 
entertainment before schools and private parties — of any 
play that might be called for. The mcfdnlation of lii.s voice, 
to suit tho different charactcr.s, was excellent, except in 
juvenile parts. He could not imitate properly tbc sharp 
shrill voice of youth; and it is related ofhim that, firul- 
ing, one night, while reciting JOouglas, he was creating 
disapprobation by the exaggerated intonations of his Kor- 
val, he called one of the schoolboys to him, and, having no 
copy of the play for the lad to read from, he gave all tbc 
speeches himself, in the third person, thus : 

** Tliis young gentleman’s name is Norval. On the Grami)iiin hills 
His father feeds his flocks : a finigal swain, 

Whoso constant caro is to increase his store. 

And keep his only son — this young gentleman — at homo.” 

Poor fellow! if he had had somebody to keep him at boiiio 
too, it might have saved him froroidying in a workhouse. 

Such, indeed, or something akin to it, is the usual fate of 
tho fraternity, with very few exceptions ; that, for instance, 
of — not an actor, but an amateur busker — a late cm inent coun- 
sel,, who was an excellent mimic, and being in his younger 
days of rather unsettled and thoughtless habits, and enter- 
taining an extreme repugnance to tlie profession for which 
bis father had had him educated, lie left his home, and tra- 
velled the country as a busker, in company with an ac- 
quaintance who possessed some talent as a vocalist. The 
reverses they experienced were at one period so extreme, 
that they had only one pair of trousers between them, and 
tho future counsellor laid in bed while his friend went out 
singing. Ultimately he entered the legal profession, through 
the generous help of one of its most distinguished orna- 
ments, to whom he was indebted for all the pecuniary as- 
sistance such an elevation required for the development of 
his high talent. 

Seriously speaking, the provincial busker would rather 
aspire to the countryman’s smock than the barrister’s gown, 
except, perhaps, in mere mimicry. His unfortunate con- 
ceit of his talent, combined with an utter incapacity for 
the drudgery of dry study, to say nothing of his want of a 
suitable education, are the chief causes of his contentment 
with a precarious subsistence, to obtain which ho is com- 
pelled to bo perpetually travelling on foot from one town to 
another, in all kinds of weather, at the average rate of from 
fifteen to twenty miles a day, unless, indeed, he happens to 
get a temporary engagement at some low concert-room. 
While yet young, his life is cut short by a fit of sickness, 
aggravated by destitution, and a pauper’s grave rejects tho 
least token that might,rcviTe the memory of his existence. 



THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. liY A. J. .WOOLMER. 
[Society of British Artists.] 


A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE served her tastes and distastes, her little whims, weaknesses, 

and vanities, and played upon them with a master.hand, un- 
BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF “ oiLDERT MA8SENGER, ETC. could wind and turn her ’any way he would, and all 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, this without having committed himself by a single word. 

He went through it like a game of skill, in which the most 

VI* — ^Thb ghostly Footsteps. astute must win ; while she blushed, and was angry and 

On every succeeding day throughout tho months that astonished at herself in secret to see how much she was 
followed this first visit Laurence Royston was constant in giving for nothing — unasked, possibly undesired. She could 
his attendance on Nicholas Drew. He worked with dili- not lay the soothing unction to her heart that Laurence 
gence and success, notwithstanding the bright eyes that Royston so much as liked her ; for if he were kind, almost 
often overlooked him ; and the old engraver was pleased and tender, one day, he would ho cynical and careless the next ; 
satisfied with his pupil. Ho was enthusiastic himself, and if his eyek dwelt on her caressingly one moment, the next 
he thought Royston, under his oold cynicism, had sparks of thoro came over them that flickering sinister light as of 
the genial fire too. His coming also gratified Adie ; for she cruel thought shining through. 

liked change and variety, of which there was ordinarily but Nicholas, as they learnt to know each other bettor, began 
little in Nevil’s Court. to regard him with less favour ; why was not apparent ; ho 

It was not strange that after a while she grew to like distrusted him, probably. One dark November night, Adte 
him, because his manner towards her was impregnated with happened to bo left alone in the room at Nevirs Court ; 
tho subtlest flattery. He diflered essentially from every Nicholas had gone out reluctantly on business, and MartU* 
one she knew, in his quiet ways of winning into and an- had been absent a few days in the country, where she was 
swering her unuttered thoughts. He made his mind, as it supposed to have gone to nurse her aged mother. The girl 
were, chime responsive to hers ; he studied her face until sat idly by the crackling wdod-fire, twirling in heir Angers 
he understood her feeling ore she could express it ; he ob- the shrivelled relics of the wild white rose, wMoh she had 
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fetched from it» hiding-plAce to kiop hor tboiiflite company. 
In her cye« thcro wa» a deeper Ntiiler onpreaeion than for- 
merly, and a less frequent emil« oti her lipe nUo ; but the 
rich f^low cf her eoutheru beauty had not lost A alngle tint. 
Her heart was restlcse, but not sorrowing, 

Lauroiice floyston had been there in Uie morning, in his 
pleasanter niood ; and as A4le sat alone by the fire, slie was 
tliinking within herself liow 'dull they should be when he 
was gone away. ISfJie, at least, not Nicholas; for he had 
Raid that day, with a Vfdiement- expression quite unusual to 
him wlicTi lioyston had left, Adie, I do iiotjike that man; 
I liave luMii) doociired in liiin and she iiad turned away, 
with a slightly angry flush darkening her brow. If the old 
mini Inid .struck her, it would have pained her less than 
Itcaring liiin .speak iJius. For the first time in her life, she 
f('lt resentful against poor Nicholas, — as if he had injured 
lier ; and she let him go out before her passion cooled. . Slie 
was brooding over it now, when a sound caused her to raise 
lier face and listen intently. In tliu corridor outside the 
wall, there went slow, distinct, measured steps ; she could 
have counted them. Her cheeks blanched, and all the blood 
rushed h.'u;k violcuitly to her heart ; but she kept her place 
within the broad light which the fire threw out upon the 
floor, '[’lie .sle]i8 advanced and receded thrice, and died 
into indistinetnm far beyond the room. Adie*s angry 
thonglits ha<l been put <o flight by this; she longed exces- 
sivi'Iy for Nicholas's return. A few minutes after, her heart 
^gave a tliroh of relief, for she heard some person mounting by 
tlie outside stairway. 'Bhe rushed to the door, and opened 
it in haste, to admit, not the engraver, but Laurence Boyston. 

“There is nobody at home but m 3 'Kclf,” aaid ahe, in com 
fusion at bis sudden and unexpected appearance. “Grtaxie 
lias gone down into the llariiican/* 

She stood holding the latch in her liand, ox)>ectirig him 
to dej)avt ; but he advanced into tiic room, and lifted his hat 
from his head, saying: 

“It i.s a wet night, Adie; give me an hour’s shelter. 
AV’^ill he soon bo back again?” 

“ Yfs ; be promised to hasten as T was alone,” .she replied; 
and she shut the door, for the wind blew in coldly" and 
strongl}'. 

Hoysiou stood by the fire, vesting his arm upon the 
mautcl-shclf ; Adie sat down in her old place, secretly wish- 
ing thet the visit had Ijeen better timed, and feeling an in- 
wunl conviction that Nicholas would bo displeased to fmd 
his pupil there at his return. 

“What is the matter, Adic?” asked Royston gently. 
“You look ;is if you had seen a ghost; such, wild eyes and 
pale chocks!” 

“Thavc heard tlic footstep.s to-night,” replied she, look- 
ing up ill his face. “1 wii.s wishing .so much that Crrizzic 
would eoific b.aek when you arrived. I dare* not be l(*ft alone 
again in the. bouse,” • 

“ Silly Aelie l T tbougbt you bad more, courage than to 
tremble at a sound. What harm can those footsteps do you ?” 

“They make mo iiearl^’^ sick' with lear; 1 should go mad 
if! heard them tifteu; they make my blood cold in my veins; 

J cannot describe it. If you bad not come, 1 should have 
gone down to Mrs. Parkes and Job until ( Jrizzie came home.” 

“ Now that I am licrc, Adie, let mo speak to you : T h.ave 
a word for ^mur ear alone. AVill you listen to me, Adie?” 
Her colour came and went rapidly, for there was a passion- 
ate tenderness in his voice that she could not nii.sunder- 
stand ; but an instinct of maidenly reserve whispered that 
he ought not to have sought her clandestinely, and stilled 
the rush of joy to her lieart. 8he drew away her hand 
.,>vliich he liad taken, quietly and with’ a certain coldness, 

* but •she could not shroud the lustre in her eyes that belied 
the .repulse. “Adie,” he repeated earnestly, — “Adie, have 
yoti pover sccii my love for you? is my dear* hope to fail?” 
ThSt^frange voice of his had a truthful ring in it now he 
had l^jft actijig. A quick change passed over the girlVface; 
she put up her hand to shed back the long hair froin her 
br*>w, and looked at him — openly, honestly, questioningly. 


fieme doabt of biin must Imre crossed her mind then, for ho 
drew beck before ber glance which expressed it. “ Adie, if 
I tried you, U wse but to spare myself pain ; I could nut 
make my heart a football for a girl’s caprice,” bo said 
deprecathlgl3^ I did not know you until lately, aud since 
then you have been all my thought. Forgive me, Adie, for- 
give mo ; at least if you deny my lore.” 

A thrill ran through Adie’s frame as If a cold wind had 
breathed upon Her, that quick convulsive shiver whi(di is 
said to creep along the nerves when some step passes over 
the spot where our grave is to be made. She remembered 
Nicholases few stem words that morning, and an indefinablo 
sensation of foar, pain, and longing, stole into her heart . He 
I saw the wavering, and* was swift to turn it to account. 
Warm loving words, passionate vows, fell softly, dreamily, 
into the porches of her ears, and passed on to the responsive 
lieart>cliords making them all musical with delight; the 
rosy blusii deepened; the lustrous gleaming e,yes grew 
humid, and her lips quivered into a confessioiu 

“Then, Adie, you are mine — ^niine!” cried Royston ex- 
ultant; “you will not let any one separate us. I love you 
better than ray life, and you must give me the same lovo ; 
if 3 'ou love me best of all, jmu will leave all for me.” Adie 
remembered ]x»or Nicholas’s kindnesses; and her conscience, 
yet uncalloused, reproached her for deceiving him. “ Do 
you regret already?” said Itoyston; “do you Icar I cannot 
hold my own? Keep our secret until .1 bid you speak, and 
all will be well; promise me this” Adm promised. “I 
shall come to-morrow. Now I will leave you, lest Nicholas 
should returij. You are TH>t afraid of the footRic])s now, are 
you V” 

“0, no,” she replied smiling, But bo lingered still, 
there were so many wann assurances and farcnvells to make, 
so many warnings to give; but at last h(5 was gom*, ami 
Adie sat down again by the fire alone. Her mind was in a 
whirl, she saw nothing clcarlj^; on« sensation onlj^ was dis- 
tinct, and that was painfiil,-<^he had given lier word t(> de- 
ceive poor old Kiclioias^-^ionfiding, honest, old Nicholas ; 
that. was bad; it was wicked. She felt le.s.s happy than 
before Laurence Royston had said he loved her ; wdiat she 
bad <-ovctod so earnestly had brought the fir.st dark stain 
ui)4m her conscience. She tried to thrust the obtrusive scll- 
rcproach aside, hut it refused to be banished. "Wiiilc she 
was tbu.s at war with her better genius, the engraver 
in. Ho had ascended the steps unheard, and appeared biTorc 
her so unexpectedly, that she started and uttered a cry of 
alarm ; which she explained by saying that she had heard 
the footstep.s in the corridor soon after he had left her, and 
that since every .slight noise made her tremble. 

“The footsteps?” repeated Nicholas in ii troubled tone. 

“Yes; tbe\^ came and went tlireti times between iIk*, 
closet and the stairs, and then ceased,” said AdiC. 

The old man stood before the fire in bis wet tartan, 
gazing sadly into the red caverns of the embers. “They 
have begun early this winter,” be remarked. “What is it 
they forbode?” 

“Do you take them for an evil prophecy, Grizzie?” the 
girl asked, going to him aflectionately, and disencumbering 
lum of his drenched cloak and hat. 

“ Yes, child, they have always proved such ; but perhaps 
it may not be to you or me, but to others in the house. Lis- 
ten!” 'I'he regular echoing tramp came up tlic corridor again. 
Adie trembled, as she clung to the old man’s arm; the steps 
came nearer and nearer, — threatening angry steps they were. 
They iraversed the length of the conddor several times, and 
then all was again still ; Adie could hear the beating of her 
ow’n heart in the Imsli that followed. Nicholas passed his 
hand g«mtly ov(3r her head, which rested against his breast, 
sabring, “God Khield thee from harm, child!” 

At that moment an impulse came strongly upon her to 
tell Nicholas what had passed during his absence ; but a 
thought of Royston checked the confession on her tongue,— 
might he not be displeased with her ?— hio she held her peace, 
and withdrew herself from the kind arm which had been so 
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long her proteetion. She went to the window, and looked 
out into the dense, blown, wintry night ; there was a faint 
reflection on the wet pavement of the court from some fire 
in a room below, and her eye fixed on the glistening pools. 

J t was not possible she could have been deceived, but she 
half-doubted the evidence of her senses, when the fiignvc of 
Laurence Boyston emerged stealthily from the open door- 
way of the house, and darkening the light for a moment, 
j)asscd out at the arch into College Lane. She made no 
remark, hut returned to the hearth ; Nicholas was unlock- 
ing the doors of the oak-closet. He went in alone, leaving 
them ajar, and presently called to her: “Adh?, did you or 
Laurence Boyston observe where tho cabinet stood last 
s\unmer?” ho asked. “1 have not been in here since I 
showed it to you both, and it seems to me that it has 
heeri*thrust from tlie wall ; it certainly stood close to it for- 
merly." 

'J'hc girl could not remember, but she went in and 
looked. I did not notice that tlie.re was a door behind it, 
Grii^x.ie, so it must Inivc been moved, or I .slioiild certainly 
have seen it," said she. “Is the door locked up?" I 

lie shook it strongly, and replied, “Yes, it is fast; but ^ 
tho fastenings aro without. 'I'lio bolts arc gone from the I 
staples ijiside, and thore is no key, unless the one that bo- i 
longs to the outer door opens tins also." 

He fotcliod it and tried, but it turned in tho wards with- 
out uiiloeUiiig it. lie made Adio repeat her description t>f 
tlic footsteps, and questioned her i)articularly as to whether 
slic had heard any other noise, to which she replied that she 
had not. 

“ I will look further into the matter to-morrow," .said the 
eiip:raver seriously. “ We have little to lose, it is tru(‘ ; but 
evil-disposed persons have been known to make use of such 
h;geuds as attach to this house in Ncvil’s Court for bad 
purposes. It is well to be. on our* guard. The cabinet has 
been moved from without; something has been introduced 
tjiroiigli tljc wide crevice between the iloor and the wall, 
and so it has been pushed forward." 

'I'hat nig-lit both Nicholas and Adic la}'' long awakp ; the 
one listeningfor the footsteps, the other revolving the even- 
ing’s occurrences with alternate thrills of joy and pain; hut 
no sound disturljod tho stillness, except the loud Minster 
clock and the gusts of sighing winter wind. The following 
morning Nicholas rose early, long before Adie was awake, 
end went down info tho court, and thence by tbe common 
stair into the corridor. He carried with him a lantern, and 
narmwly examined the floor, which in the thick dust showed 
tracc.s of feed backwards and forwards. This circumstance 
convinced him that some actual person had occasioned the 
]»revions night’s alarm, and that it was not the ghostly visi- 
tant Adic liad heard. He tried tlie door of the closet, hut 
could not stir it ; and tlien returned to his room, where he 
applied liimself as quietly as possible to undoing the closcd- 
up entrance from it to the corridor. This was a work both 
of time and diflicult}'’, and it was still undone, when he heard 
Adic moving in her room ; he immediately desisted, and lest 
she should bo troubled by needless ^arms, ho made every 
thing look as much like what it did before as po.ssiblc. 
After breakfast bo fetched a blacksmith, and had the cabinet 
secured to the wall of the closet by several strong staples ; 
it then completely covered the door, and made an entrance 
by that moans next to an impossibility. 

RoysU)n came while the man was at work, and expressed 
his approval of Nicholas’s precautions ; he afterwards ex- 
amined the corridor with him, and suggested that the door 
into it should be opened, that tho nocturnal visitant might 
be detected.* The engraver privately told him what he was 
doing, but said Adie must not know, or she would be in a 
constant tremor and excitement. Laurence promised to re- 
peat nothing. 

After that day the engraver never left Adie alone in tbe 
house ; Martha returned ; and the weeks crept on uAtil nearly 
Christmas. ^I’he footsteps were heard no more, and the first 
impression of alarm died away; Nicholas even began to talk 


of once more closing up the door,, because it admitted 
draughts ; but the doing of it was deferred from day to day, 
until it was forgotten again. But one black moonless night, 
as the engraver lay awake, he heard a sound passing by the 
wainscot that caused him to start up in haste. It whs of 
a stealthy, naked foot, and a hand drawn along by the wall 
as if feeling the way. IIo passed into the largo room, and 
succeeded in opening tho door noiselessly ; but when ho 
flashed his light into the corridor, it was sihmt and empty, 
only a rush of wind sweeping up it extiiigui.shed his candle. 
Ho went no more to bod, but sat listening and expectant ; 
but the visitant, whether of flesh and blood, or of shadow 
and spirit, came not again. 

This time he did not think fit to speak of what ho had 
heard to any ono. However, Martha, whom notliing escaped, 
had been startled by tlic same noise, and had morcoA^er seen 
with Avonder a figure that slio Avell knew steal acro.ss the 
court shortly after. In the Avinter nights ^liglitcd oil-lamp 
hung inside the gatcAvay of the court. Noav possibly that 
secret visitant had not calculated tliat there were sucli 
Avakeful eye.s and such industrious thoughts upon hi.s track 
as Martha’s discovery entailed. Her Avob, which had 
hitherto run tohu*ably straiglit, was .all at once thrown into 
inextricable entanglement. • 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


In certain manors adjoining the soa there ai’c old-established 
rights and customs Avliich empoAver their lonls, or their ladies, 
to claim whatever valuable fragments may be thrown up by 
the Avaves, and Avhich .are known in manorial language as 
Flotsam and Jetsam. 

.'V periodical publication like ours is a manor Avhose 
boundaries extend as far a.s tlie ocean, and beyond it, for 
Ave have already stretched to tho antipodes. Into our storo- 
liou.se comes tribute both from sea and lam I ; not only solid 
bales of intellectual wares, but also broken morsels of lite- 
rature, — ^bit.s of Avrcck perhaj)S,' — from A\'hich wc shall use 
tho priAulege of selecting the most jirocious. AVafi.s and 
strays like these must be a heterogeneous sami)l(‘, IVom tho 
very accident* of their being thus collected. AVlnit the rest 
may prove tjic reader cannot possibly guess from the speci- 
ineii presented as 

AN INFANT JnWTKR OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

The Axigslnmj Gazette relates a curious fact in rcfcrcnco 
to the judicial cu.stoins of Turkey. 

A Turk has been condemned to death for the crime of 
murder, committed upon an individual whose Avife happened 
to be enceinte at that moment. Before tho execution could 
take place, the Avidow of the Auctiin was delivered of a hoy. 
The capital punishment consequently remains suspended 
till the child just born is come of age, when it Avill be his 
duty to decide whether his father’s murderer shall he allowed 
to redeem the price of blood by a nioney-paymeiii, or whether 
it bo his will that the condemned person shall he put to 
death. Till tho decision can be given, Avhich Uii.s child 
alone has the right to make, the murdcrtir must remain in 
prison. E. H. Djxon. 


BIST OKI. 


The appearance of Madame Kistori on the Parisian stage 
has been tho principal feature of tho dramatic season, as it 
was two years ago, when — despite the scepticism of 
French mind Avith regard to foreign talent, the tyranny of 
theatrical couvontioualism, and the serious obstacle tO Suc- 
cess of a foreign idiom in this cosmopolitan capital* Sjjipk, 
will not give itself the trouble of comprehending any 
but its own — this new candidate for dramatic honours 
her place, by divine right of genius, in the highest rank of 
histrionic art. 
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It was on Tuesday, the 22d of May 1856,— while the 
vastness of the Paris Exhibition, influencing the fashion of 
the time, was prompting the getting-up of plays of a hun- 
dred tahUavoif monster concerts, and cirCus-spectaclos of a 
thousand performers— that Adelaida Ristori, heralded only 
by the measured praises of the Mawista Cottemporana and 
the confliicting reports of rumour, first presented herself be- 
fore the critical areopagus of Paris, convened in the Thedtre 
des Italiens^ to witness the performance of Silvio Pellico’s 
pale transcription of Dante’s most passionate, most pathetic 
page, brought out by a troupe of four or five actors, in an 
unknown tongue, with great sobriety of decoration, and no 
other promise of orchestral relief than that afforded by the 
execution of a lugubrious overture in 0 minor, by a band 
whose poverty of numbers and of talent contrasted most 
unfavourably with the musical traditions of the house. 

“ The thing will be a failure,” whispered the critics, with 
a shrug, as the curtain rose after this ’inauspicious begin- 
ning. La Ristori herself, with lier charms of person, of 
manner, and of voice, produced a favourable impression ; 
but the piece was so watery, the other actors were so tamo I 
and so “provincial,” that the audience, through the two 
first acts, remained cold, uninterested, incredulous. Evi- 1 
dcntly the critics were right, and the appearance of the I 
“ Comedians in ordinary of his majesty the King of Sardinia” 
was doomed to bo a failure. 

But suddenly, in the third act, in the interview between 
Paulo and Francesca, a sort of electric thrill went through 
the house, revealing to that listless and disappointed audi- 1 
crico tho presence of a great tragedian. Every eye was now 
riveted to the stage; and the spectators, breathless, and 
completely absorbed by the intensity of passion, the irre- 
sistiblo pathos, the surpassing grace and tenderness of 
Francesca in this marvellous creation, hurst forth into a 
tumult of applause at the conclusion of the scene. The 
rest of the performance wan a continnous triumph. Her 
appearance in La Locandieri of Goldoni, in which she played 
that same night, showing licrsclf to be as admirable in 
comedy as in tragedy, was the occasion of a new ovation. 
Recalled over and over again after tho fall of the curtain, 
she was overwhelmed with bravos and with flowers. The 
cause of the brilliant stranger Avas won and, by next 
morning, all Paris had learned that a star of the first mag- 
nitude had risen to tho zenith of the dramatic’ heavens. 

The pre-eminent position thus suddenly attained by 
Madame Ristori has been abundantly confirmed by her suc- 
cess in tho various characters in which she has subsequently 
appeared ; and her reception in London and other capitals, 
and the enthusiasm with which her return has been greeted 
by the public of this usually inconstant city, have fully 
legitimated tho verdict which has awarded to this magni- 
ficent artist an equal share in the honours of dramatic 
supremacy, so long the exclusive possession of her great 
rival, Mademoiselle Rachel. 

Adelaida ^ Ristori, noAv about thirty-five years of age, 
comes of artist-stock, and may be said to have passed her 
life upon the boards. Her early years were not happy; 
but her beauty and talent gradually improved her position, 
and at length paved the way to her marriage with the Mar- 
chese del Grille, a representative of one of the oldest families 
of the Sardinian aristocracy. Her private life is most ex- 
emplary ; and so high is her conception of conjugal and 
maternal dignity, that she has formed an irrevocable 
determination never to appear in the character of a 
courtesan. 

In person, Madame Ristori is tall, slender, and beauti- 
fully proportioned, though somewhat thin, with the hands and 
feet of the Venus of Arles. Her finely-formed head, with 
• its luxuriant brown hair, and its open intelligent brow, is 
admirably placed on her fair and flexible neck; and her 
iifiooth white shoulders boast the rare median line so dear 
to sculptors. Her complexion is brown but fresh; her eye- 
brows are black and delicately arched; and her dark hazel 
©yes are full of fire, of sweetness, scorn, tenderness, and 
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mirth. Her nose is small and well sha{)6d, and belongs to 
the Roman varieties of that feature ; her mouth is mobile 
and expressive in the highest degree ; her lips are full and 
red ; and the regularity and whiteness of her teeth give 
remarkable brilliance to her smile. 

Her port is noble, easy, and sure ; her gestures are grace- 
ful, dignified, natural, and so perfectly in liarmony Avith the 
sentiment portrayed, that their apparent spontaneity com- 
pletely hides the consummate art of which they are the 
result. Her voice, admitted by all to bo the finest organ 
of tho modern stage, is clear, penetrating, sonorous, yet full 
and mellow ; and its inflexions, like tho play of her features, 
of her glance, and of her movements, command the entire 
range of human feeling. 

In the rendering of love, hate, terror, apprehension, doubt, 
scorn, pity, tenderness — of joy, sorrow, asi3iraiion, or despair, 
sho is equally successful ; the rapidity and vividness Avitli 
which the most opposite expressions succeed each other in 
her countenance being comparable only to tho shifting play 
of colours in the diamond. 

In personating a character, she idciitific.s herself so en- 
tirely with her part, that her face flushes or pales with Iho 
valuing excitement of her character ; and as she never uses 
cither paint or powder, — those “ lies and medicaments of the 
visage,” as Ovid calls them, — the play of her features is thus 
completed in Nature’s OAvn Avay. Whatever the sentiment 
or situation of the moment, cA'cry thing that g(Xis to make 
up tho etisemble of the actress movc»' and speaks in unison ; 
so that, Avhether portraying tho complex oniotioiis of life, or 
the convergent subsidence of death, she is, from head to 
foot, in look, A'oicc, and .attitude, the living, Aubrant imper- 
sonation of her theme. And perfect as is her command over 
each separate element of expression, it is still the banuoni- 
ous concurrence Avith Avbich all are brought to bear at once 
in the rendering of (5V(A*y thought and feeling of her part 
that constitutes the distinguishing quality of her acting; 
a remark so true, that it needs but to liaA’e beard her read a 
single scena in a draAAnng-room, with none of the scenic 
aids to dramatic eflcct about her, yet supplying them all 
by this concurrent mobility of feature, A'oico, and gesture, 
to be convinced that herein lies the chief secret of lier 
power. 

Ihe eliuracter.s in which Madame Ri.stori has won her 
present brilliant reputation, are (besides the tAvo already 
mentioned) Schiller’s Maria Stuarda, Alficri’s Mirra, and 
the Medea of M. Ernest Legouvf^ so skilfully translated for 
her by her accomplished countryman, Joseph Montanclli, 
that tho Italian version of this play is far superior to the 
original both in beauty and in force. To these she lias now 
added Ottavia, in Alfieri’s Nero , — a weak and tedious com- 
position, Avhicli all the magnificence of her acting only 
saved from a total failure, — and Gamma, in the threc-act 
tragedy just written for her by M. Montanclli, and in Avhich 
she has achieved one of her most decided triumphs. Her 
repertory Avill bo still further enlarged by the addition of 
Lady Macbeth, Fazio, and Les Faimes Confidences, which 
have been translated for her with special reference to her 
approaching engagement in London. Her now creation of 
Gamma, with her Medea, are usually regarded as tho finest 
of her impersonations. Yet how touching, how tender, how 
exquisitely pathetic sho is in Francesca I With what lurid 
splendour docs her passionate love for Paulo gleam through 
tho cloudy horror and remorse of the adulteress ; and with 
what sublime tenacity, with a clasp that not all tho fiery 
tears ^ of eternity shall burn asunder — condemned by her 
conscience, but absolved by her heart— does she ding to 
this fatal, this o’ormastering affection I And in the con- 
cluding scene, liow touchii.|g and how natwral is the way 
in which sho dies, — as one who, exhausted by suffering, 
looks upon (h-ath as a deliverer; and as she falls expiring, 
with Avhat iniLiitable filial grace does she draw her white 
robe over^ her wound, to hide the sight of her blood from 
fier despairing father ; and how marvellously done is the 
expression of calmness and repose that spreads itself, when 
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all Is endedi ovor tU^ iaco of this fair victim of an untoward 
destiny I 

/ And in Maria ^8tudrdar-i^ the magnificent scene be- 
tween the two qneens in the castle-garden, which resumes 
the whole interest of the piece, — ^with what admirable skill 
docs she depict the various^motions of the wronged sister, the 
outraged woman, the captive queen ! How perfectly does she 
render the conflict between the sense of injury rankling in 
her heart with the dictates of prudence counselling the sup- 
pression of the upbraidings that rise to her lips ,* with what 
dignified grace of voluntary humility does she meet her 
stern and ungracious visitor, at once her rival, her gaoler, 
and her foe ; with what touching gentleness does she en- 
dure the ironical compliments and rude sarcasms of Eliza- 
beth ; with what delicate womanly tact does she appeal to 
the womanly sympathy that must surely exist — could she 
but reach it — in this woman’s bosom, not perceiving that 
th(5 very treasures of beauty, eloquence, and grace which 
she is pouring out at her feet, do but serve to embitter the 
hatred of the rival, and provoke the tyranny of the despot ; 
and by what marvellous gradations, as this fact becomes 
evident to her, does she pass from supplications, which she 
feels to be useless, to remonstrances, which she sees to be 
equally vain ; until, stung beyond endurance by Elizabeth’s 
taunts, and roused to desperation by the sense of wrong, 
she abandons herself to the storm of passionate indignation 
that fills her soul, and hurls upon her haughty and inipla- 
cablo enemy the bolts of her scathing denunciation and 
defiant scorn ! 

In the first four acts of Mirra^ justly characterised as “ a 
weaker Phedre,'' wo see only the nurse, (Enono, bewailing 
the inexplicable malady of the princess ; her father, igno- 
rant of the terrible fatality that has overtaken his child ; 
her stupid mother; and the rejected lover, who commits 
suicide just when he ought to bestir himself on her behalf. 
But how superb she is in the last act, despite the utter repul- 
siveness of her part! What eloquence in the guilty eager- 
ness with which she listens for the accents of the king, — in 
her lamentations over the horrors of her fate, — in the gleam 
of unholy joy that irradiates her face when her father, 
grieving for her illness, and comprehending nothing of the 
tortures to which she is a prey, takes her tenderly in his 
arms, — and in the look, so full of scorn, of sorrow, and de- 
spair, with which she watches his retreating steps, when, 
the hideous truth at length discovered, he turns from her in 
horror, drawing her mother after him, and leaving the 
victim of a supernatural vengeance to die alone, unpitied, 
self-abhorred ! In her part of Medea it would be difficult to 
specify the passions most vividly portrayed, — for love, jea- 
lousy, scorn, rage, hatred, tenderness, maternal devotion, and 
despair, all are there, — or to cite the most effective points 
of a creation which is living, complete, and i*ounded out with 
the breath and energy of nature from one end to the other. 

Her entrance upon the scene a homeless, friendless wan- 
derer, sustained by her boundless devotion to her absent 
husband, to her weary fainting children, — the ineffaceable I 
majesty of the queen, reduced to beggary on a foreign coast, 
— her meeting with (h'ousa, and the unequalled and horri- 
pilant pantomime which, at the thought of Jason's possible 
infidelity, transforms her into “ the leopardess of the forest, 
when, seized on by a terrible and roaring joy,- with sudden 
bound she falls tipon her prey," and she draws herself and 
her imaginary victim backwards, with a crouching, beast- 
like movement, into an imaginary den, tearing, with stifif- 
ened claw-liko fingers, slowly, gloatingly, limb from limb, 
the quivering and bleeding body,— the transition from confi- 
dence to suspicion as the dialogue between herself and 
Creusa goes on,— her burst oLjealous fury when Jason’s- 
treason is revealed, and the gleaming triumphant scorn of 
her incredulous “ Vadrenwr as she turns with the smile of 

an incensed Juno from her terrified and shrinking rival, 

offer a series of effects absolutely perfect in themselves, and 
so admirably co-ordinated, as to xnake of this first act. a 
living, breathing whole, which, at once entirely natural and 


intensely dramatic, is perhaps without a parallel on the 
modem stage. 

*To recapitulate the magnificent effects of the succeed- 
ing acts would be to cite every passage pronounced by her 
throughout the play. Who that has witnessed it can forget 
the change from rapture at the sight of her long-sought hus- 
band to consternation and bewilderment as he turns coldly 
from her ; the eloquence of her look and attitude (with that 
inimitable jpose of the arms, which of itself would suffice to 
tell the depth of the shadow that has fallen upon her soul), 
and the mingling of indignation, de<q)ondency, and reproach- 
ful tenderness iu her tones, as, standing unnoticed behind 
her faithless lord, she murmurs, GiasonCt to son Medea P' 
the energy of the ** JSe U ami /” drawn from her by Jason’s 
insidious question ; the scorn with which she unmasks his 
hypocrisy when he assigns his horror of the atrocities com- 
mitted by her as the motive which has determined him to 
divorce her, sums up, one by one, these hideous deeds, com- 
mitted at his instigation and for his benefit, and dcfie% him 
to sunder two destinies wedded together by such monstrous 
community of crime ; and the transition from the fury with 
which, when the affections of her sons have been stolen 
from her by Creusa’s gentleness and gifts, she drives them 
from her, reproaching them with their father’s perfidy, and 
apostrophising them as “ Jason’s image, traitorous as theii- 
race !” to the remorseful tenderness with which she takes 
them back to her heart, — his children V no, her own ! — sole 
consolation of her woes, her life, her darlings” ? Who has 
not felt his blood run cold at her hissing tones of concen- 
trated rage, as she moves across the stage with the stealthy 
sidling gate of a hyena, glutting her vengeance with the an- 
ticipation of the moment when, stealing thus along the 
wall at night, like a shadow, into her chamber, she shall 
plunge her. dagger into the fair breast of the abhorred 
Greek” 1? Revenge struggling with pity and remorse, — the 
resentment of the repudiated wife overborne by maternal 
abnegation, — her utter desolation when her children are torn 
from her, — ^hor transports of g^*atitude and joy when Jason, 
moved by her anguish, offers to leave her one of them, and 
bids her choose which she will, — her despair when, unable 
to make a clioice that, whichever she shall take, must rob 
her of his brother,” she sees herself deprived of both, and 
driven forth into a widowed and childless exile, — the ab- 
sorption of all other feelings iu the thirst of vengeance, 

“ some unheard-of horror” that shall strike the heart of 
Jason through Creusa and the children, — the melting away 
of her revengeful projects at the touch of her children’s 
hands, — ^her attempt to escape with them, and the Concluding 
scene, after Creusa’s death, when, driven by the populace to 
desperation, and having killed them rather than allow them 
to be torn from her by her husband’s orders, — ^to Jason’s 
furious demand, “ My sous ! who killed them?” she points 
to him with her dripping dagger, and sternly answers, 
“ ThouT as the curtain falls, — are one continuous triumpli 
of dramatic power. 

This version of the sombre tragedy of Euripides was 
written by M. Legouve expressly for Mademoiselle Rachel ; 
but was refused by her on the ground that a part so full of 
horror as that of Medea was unfit for production on the 
I stage. And she was undoubtedly justified in this refusal ; 
for, interpreted by her, with her uncompromising severity of 
stylo, the part of Medea would have been too revolting for 
artistic representation. The piece was accordingly with- 
drawn, and remained in its author’s portfolio until brought 
before the public by Madame Ristori. And such ii the 
softening charm thrown by her over all the details of her 
part, and so skilfully does she attenuate the crimes of the 
barbarian princess by the vividness with which she brin^ 
out her grandeur of soul, and her passionate tenderness and 
devotion, and the enonnity of the wrongs heaped 
by her selfish and perfidious spouse, that la terrihiP jiiS^kiP 
is brought back into the sphere of our sympathy, axid, 
from exciting our disgust, commands our pity and adndx^- 
tion. 
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rOLYGLOT KEADINGS IN PBOYERBS. 


No ONE KNOVVH WHERE THE SffOB P1NOHI5S 80 WELL A» HE | 
THAT WBAMH IT. I WOT WEEL WIIAtt Hr AIN SiTOES HIND ME 

(Scotcli). — Krskino used to gay, tliat when the hour came I 
iluvf all Bocrets should bo revealed, wo should know the 
reason wliy — shoes are always made too tight. ^Plic above 
proverb is commonly ascribed to -/!<lTniIins Panlu.s ; but the 
story told by Plutarch leave.s it uncertain wliether .^hntlius 
used a krmwn illustration, or invented one. The relations of 
his wife rcimnistratcd with him on his detenninatiori to re- 
pudiate her, she being an honourable iinttron against whom 
no fault could be alleged, ^l^imilins admitted the lady’s 
worth, but pointing to one of his shoes, ho asked the re- 
monstrants what they thought of it. Tliey thought it a 
IjandKome well-fitting shoe. ^‘But none of you,” he rejoined, i 
can tell where it pinches me.” 

A Bow o’eruent will weaken. “ The pot that boils too 
mnelHoscs flavour” (Portuguese ), — Panda guc murlo ferve 
0 mho v par (h. “ All work and no play inakes Jack a dull 
boy.” — “This nation, the northern part of it especially, is 
given to believe in the sovereign cflicacy of dullnc.ss. To bo 
sure, dullness and solid vice (U'e apt to go band in hand. But 
then, according to our notion.^, dullness i.s in itself so good 
a thing- almost a religion. Now if ever a ]>eophi required 
io bo amused, it i.s wo sad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. Heavy 
caters, hard thinkers, oftiui given up to a ]Kculiivv melan- 
choly (ifiinr own, with a climate that fur mouths together 
would frown away mirth if it could, — nuiiiy of us with very 
gloomy thoughts about our hereafter, — if ever there were a 
people who should avoid increasing their dullness by nil 
woi’k and no play, we are that ])C()])le, ‘Tli(\y took their 
pleasure sadl.v,’ says Froissart, 'after tlieir fashion.’ AVe 
need not ask of what nation Froissart was speaking.” 
(Priends in ConneU.) “The mill tliat i.s ulwayLs grinding 
grinds coarse and fine together” (IrisliV 

AV. K. Kkli.v. 



“ PiiAY put away that hook “I wisli you were not so fond 
of novels,” and the likt? phrase.s of displeasure and reproach, 
arc familiar to the lips of many mothers, to the ears of many 
» daughters. Why it that this class of books i.‘i so velic- 
mently decried by earcfnl, sober judging, anxious parents? 
A\ by’’ is it that even those novels whieli tluw’’ lbeiu.selves 
would admit to be good ones, valneil by Ibti ljigbe.st minds 
among u.s for their chjvati d lone and jiuro morality*’, thoir 
graphic delineation of scone, cbaraclor, or eircuinstance, — 
noveltt that they tliemselvcs derive pleasure, and perhaps 
profit, from perusing,— -tJicy would fain .jealously keep from 
tlieir children, more especially from tlieir daughters. 

“ Novels are very w^cll,” a matron remarked in our hear- 
ing the other da3^ “ I erijoy feW things bettiir myself, than 
a really good, lntere.sting novel. But for my daughter.^, it 
is a different thing. I consider such books decidedly dan- 
gerous foi* young girls. Thoy exert a bad influence on 
Rowing minds, especially^ on feminine mincis, by nature 
if ^Bt^od to an overbalance on the side of feeling. They ex- 
cite the imagination, arouse morbid emotions and aspira- 
render them unfit for the homely duties and 
alidif OT'^ommon life, and cause them to feel luisatisfled with 

theiu is reason in this. Novel-reading, persistently 


and incautiously indulged in, Aas this effect upon young 
undisciplined mmds. It would bo useless . to deny it. On 
the other liand, it is equally indisputable that some of our 
best impulses are often fostered, the germs of our noblest 
ambitions cultivated, indirectly and unoousciously, it may 
bo, but surely, by this same equivocal and perilous means. 
Surely there are few amongst us who cannot trace to some 
such source the first visible eKistenco of an impression, the 
first astertion of some feeling or yearning, which perhaps 
lias influenced for good the formation ‘of the character, and, 
in a measure, the course of the whole after-life. For it is to 
bo noted, that though “a good novel,” i.e. one both sen- 
sible in style and excellent in tone, may give a false idea 
of life to those as yet utterly inexperienced in its ways, 
it will always liolti up a lofty ideal of character; and its 
standard will be an elevated one by which people, motives, 
and actions aro valued. 

Therefore, one would naturally ask, What result but 
good can bo effected by the study of such books? Let us 
try, dispasHionately and impartially, to examine into this 
question, viow*ing il, not only from the stand point of one 
who appreciates aiifl is grateful for the many beneficial in- 
fluences which undoubtedly may be derived from certain 
novels; but also taking in the side of tlio.se wlio prize yontli- 
ful freshneHS and singleness of heart, girlish simple-minded- 
ness, and untHiiched purity of feeling, as treasures too iu*e- 
(dous to be. suflered to approach even the boundaries of 
debatable hiixl. 

\Vc believe that a cert.ain amount of ill is apt to'be gene- 
rated when a young mind, unprepared by reflection, un- 
braced by experience, plunges into the didicioifs waves of 
fictitious literature. The first danger arises out of that ex- 
aggerated idea of tlio superior importance of the emotional 
or sul)jcctive over the ))ructical and objectiv’e in tlio alfairs 
of life ; the undue magnification of love as the one solo aim 
and end of life, which -vve almost invariably find in books 
of thi.s class. “False ideas” must assuredly bo received 
into the mind which implicitly accredits tlio life of noved.q 
as the life of tins bu.sy, many-sided worhl. And both hoy s 
and girls arc liable to be thus deceived, although not equally. 
Not equally', because tlio two natures are different ; the one 
more impressionabde in the first in.sfcance, and more ready 
to succumb to imaginative influences; and abso because the 
education and w.ay of lifi' of a hoy takes him comparatively 
out of liimsidf, loaves him less time for fancies and specula- 
tions, and is bel ter calculated to right any subjoetivo bias 
of his mind. The girl’s employments, on tlie contrary, are 
chiefly sedcntaiy, her recreations even, less physically active ; 
while the nature of lier studies a}»pcal 8 but seldom to the 
reasouing and matliomatical faculties, and her life shows 
her little of the oulKide world. She has in herself, therefore, 
no corrective to the too highly wrought descriptions of charac- 
ters, passions, and events, recorded in novels, unless she 
possesses an amount of cool judgment and plain practical 
stiiLso rarely found in early youth, and by no means indica- 
tive of the highest type of mind when so found. 

Novel-reading, we aro thus bound to conclude, if system- 
atically indulged in, and eg})ecially by girls, will probably 
result in the* acquirement of tliose “romantic notions” and 
“fidse views of life” so much deprecated by the parents and 
guardians of youth. Blanche and Maria, iiiidor this sort of 
training, look coolly on all matter-of-fact affairs, and give 
their best energies, direct their highest aspirations, towards 
something as yet vague and unformed in the future. The 
care.? and duties of homo aro too small for their heroic capa- 
cities ; the affection of father, mother, brothers, and sisters 
docs not satisfy their deep and yearning hearts. Blanche, 
a damsel gifted with health, intelligence, loving friends, and a 
peaceful home, — ^Blanche goea on imagining miseries for ber- 
sellj and adroitly weeding out all the homely, sweet happiness 
which life offers her. She is unappreciated, misimderstcod by 
all avouud her ; their ways mre not her waya, and she aiw 
gantly assumes that it would Be sinking herself to grow to 
their level. The first, best years of womanhood thus pass, and 
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Tis not till they are passed tliaf she tecognises the unique 
treasure she has lot slip— the absolutely pricelesi Jewel she 
has lost— for over. Pity her as she elwly W«k»Sh-aroti»ed„ 
it may be, by the shock Uf some great, real itottble*— to the 
knowledge of how morbid wa« the pain, how senseless the 
discontent, how forced and imaginary the so-called ‘*SufFer- 
ing” of those years,— ^those irrevocable years, which should 
have seen her fresh of spirit, brave of heart, cheei*ful in 
temper, the brfghtener of her home, the helper of those 
nearest her. But her nature has Strength, strength hitherto 
• misdirected, and she will arouse herself ; she will discipline 
the wild feelings, order anew the untriimmcjled energies ; 
and her after-life may do much to rectify to others those 
misspent, wjisted yenrs. But, alas, nothing in the world 
can give hacsk to )ier the froKlincss and ftweotncKs and glad- 
ness of girlhood. “A woman may hope one day to be an 
angel,” a poet oJice ‘MuU shts can never again be a 

(jlriy 

IMaria is of .a ditferent and commoner nature; weak, 
and inclined to scntinicntiilily, in wJiieh form her romance 
evinces itself. Hhe is prone to conndenees with female 
friends ; writes long letters to the contidanto exccUence ^ — 
letters with the invariable }K‘»strteript, “Barn this fUrecity 
you have read it.” Love is of course her grievance; and 
.Mni ia is always otpcdly in love and in diHtre.ss, just like a 
le roine, us she, e.onsuhis herself l»y recollecting. Her brain 
(oems until visions of chivalrtc Arthurs, noblc-miiided (but 
low-spirited) Mrncsts, devoted Honrys, &c., of whom she has 
read so niueh. By the. aid of her ready, imagination she 
transmutes into thedikcucss of these gentlemen the honest 
hard-working Messrs. Brown, Smith, ami doiios — young men 
of her acipiaintance. O, b(iwuro, soft-hearted Maria, of 
jtlaeing faith in those well-conned pictures of lovers and 
I liusbands. When Mr. Brown ])roposes, don’t expect him to 
fall at your feet, nor dash his hand upon his forchca(3, iior 
glare fiercely, l»or gaze wilh imlese.rihable temderness, nor, in 
short, to fuliil any of those conditions you have been taught 
to believe inevimldc to declarations of tlie kind. AVhen you 
are en^;'age,d, inon'over, do not assnmo as a matter of course 
th.'it ov(M'v other interest in Mr. Brown's life is swallowed 
u]) by that of love; and that his <‘Vory thought, Ids look.s, 
his words, must all naturally eonverge to you, and yon 
idoiK', for the reinaiudcv of bi.s natural life. Do not as- 
sume, do not expect tliis. or waifiil disnj')K)inimcnt, sclllsh 
jiain, and vexation of spirit, will in(nd(ably be your lot. 
Xot one nia,n in b n thonsafid l<jve,s wilh exclusive devotion; 
and no man U at, once so dt'.speratc and so unchanging, so 
])a.-'.sionate and so unseHislj, so llery ticree and so thoughtfully 
1 nidei , iiA your favonrile roiiiaticos would have you to believe. 
'Jdjesc several oharactevisties bekmg to .separate idiosyncra- 
sies — ■widely diflering orders of iiidividuals. In I’oal life it 
is ofieiiest the ordinary, cominonjilacc-sceining people, quiet, 
and leading unnoticahlc lives, wlio make no fuss about their 
feelings, and nrt*, in brief, neitlier romantic to hear about 
nor pieturcfl(|ue to sec, who ani most deep-hearted, con- 
stant to one idea, one faith, one memory; and who, x^erhaps, 
in their own still, undemonstrative way, suffer most and en- 
dure mo.st. 

No, Maria. If your Mr. Brown ho a goodVnan, and love 
you truly, it is quite reasonable to suppo.so that the haven of 
Ills busy multifarious thoughts will always bo that same 
litllo you,” to w'hicb, tired, ombittetidi or world-weary, 
ho will ixistinctively turn for comfort and rest and help. 
Soe that you afford all this to him, and be content. Whole- 
some, every-day, household love is, after all, a better thing 
to line on tliftTi all the impassioned,” soul-subduing,” 
“intense” kind of thing that sounds so well in novels. 
Bread is more nourishing than tipsy-cake. 

Women in fiction are generally much more correctly 
drawn than men. This is attributed to the preponderance 
; of women-writers of such books, who naturally delineate 
their own nature most faithfully. Bujt another and scarcely 
less probable solution of the ^estion may surely be found 
in tho fact, that young women being generally great novel- 


readers, and strongly impressed by what they road, arc apt 
ttnoonsclously to copy the types of womanhood therein set 
forth, to the destruction of whatever originalit y they them- 
selves may be endowed with. AVe talk of tho present sys- 
tem of female education tending to stamp all women as witli 
one likeness, and turn them out as of one mould. ' lias not 
the indiscriminate studj^ of novels something to answer for 
in this re.spcct? Must wo not confess that our friends 
Blanche and Maria are, in fact, brtt real-world, flesh-aTid- 
biood versions of certain Isalxels and Helens we wot of in 
certain tln'ec-volumo records? Only unfortunately, while 
the novelist can fashion his heroine as he will, and make 
her, in spite of her wrong ideas, her needless desperation, 
and her gciiovally picturesque unreasonableness, courage- 
ous, high-minded, and perhajxs, at the end of the book, 
patient, gentle, and very fit to fill the imsition of wife and 
mother, — while the auiocraiic novelist can do all this, hu- 
man nature i.s levss happy and loss potent. Tho girl whoso 
character is infiiiciiced by such traditions, who entertains 
an ambition to bu like J.sahel, and voluntarily or invmun- 
tarily imitate.'^ her ways, hrr sayings, doiitgs, and thinkings, 
is apt to stop short of that which is really noble and beau- 
tiful in ihq imaginary woman, while she is satisfied with 
catching the outside peculiarities, the romantic surface, 
which a false taste and a degenerate idc.al teaches her to 
consider admirable and becoming. How ma.ny girls, so in- 
fluenced, have learned absolutely to cultivate a passionate 
temperament as something ratlirr “ fine” than jxitiable ; and 
liavc clenched their hands, uttered fierce words, rushed 
about tbe bouse, knocked about the' things nearest them 
in a fashion most dismaying to their quieter relatives and 
friends, — in a fashion which they w'ould be asbuined to fol-- 
low if Isabel had not given them tlie xxyccedcnt, — dear, hand- 
some, impetuous, interosAing Isabel, ■who is so good and 
truc-lieartcd in spite of it all! 

Again, what a picturesque, charael eristic, in a novel, is 
that well-known “proud reserve,” that dignified reticence, 
■^vliicli never .shows wdiat it feels, and sekluni says what 
it means, — which expresses six hearts Dill of emotion by a. 
tightening of the lip or a quiver of the fijigers, — which lives 
and suffers, dies and makes no sign! How inlei’csting all 
this can be made in a book; Iioav intolerable, liow unlov- 
able, how unprofitable it w’^oukl he in real life! Hai)2’)ily 
luuiiunity cannot attain to tlie ulrimate perfection of this 
tyqie of being. No Avoinan can carry out to the full extent 
such an idea of stately calm ; no ■woman ever succeeds in 
thoroughly hecomitig such an ice-cncrustcd volcano. StUl 
she may endeavour, and tend toivurds such an ideal ; but 
D, 3 ’’ourig ladies, my dear friends, if you must copy fictitious 
personalities, I do entreat you let your model be after ano- 
ther pattern than this last and worst of all ! Do not attempt 
to distort your features and behaviour into that spurious 
placidity ; do not try to curb out of your pleasant English 
face.s tho arch glance, tlic quick smile, the numberless sweet 
and changeful inflections, .as natural to them a.s to your na- 
tive skies, and as dear and winning. 1)(» not pause ere you 
speak till you have arranged those well-balanced, nicoly- 
roinided jiuriods that fall so sublimely from the “proudly- 
curved” lips of the ladies of tho reserved and hauglity school. 
In short, place ,your ideal higher than the hcroint* of any 
novel whatsoever. Interesting, charming, nay, licuutitul, 
as are the “female creations” oi* some novelists (always ex- 
cepting the last-instancod variety), the second-hand repro- 
duction of their charaoicri sties in living women is noitlxer 
beautiful nor profitable. 

It seems, then, that Ibero are tw'o or tliree things to be 
guarded against before young ju'oplc may safely be j>er- 
mitted “novel-reading.” First, lot them bo made aware 
that the descriptions of life, jxeople, and manners, in such 
books are to bo taken, emphatically, with reservationit, 15©- 
condly, let tins fascinating sort of reading be well baliuuk©d: 
by a course of more solid literature ; by which tho intello^t 
shall bo exercised more. than the imagination, th© reaidu 
cultivated as well as the feelings. Thirdly, let the novels 
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themselves be the 
best, and only the 
best. Second-rate 
iiction of the roman- 
tic order may be in-- 
noxious, because distasteful, 
to the experienced reader ; but 
they are vitiatirtg alike to the 
head and heart of the young, 
unsophisticated enthusiast. 
Ttieir maudlin sentiment is 
accredited ; their faulty ideals 
of character are reverenced ; 
their one-sided views of duty, 
their quasi-concoptioiis of sorrow, trial/ and temptation, are 
believed in to the uttorpiost. Such ^vrong ideas may be 
expected to work their results on the character as yet 
unformed and unsettled. 

* Peremptorily to forbid novel-reading, to banish all such 
books from the library, and place a mandate against their 
entering the house, would bo esteemed unwise and unwor- 
thy by most parents of this present generation. It is so 
simply natural for young people to desire such mental ali- 
ment, and the desire in moat cases is so engrossing and in- 
superable, that sooner later they will evade the restric- 
tions, and force their way into the firbiddcii territory. It 
need hardly bo said that, under such circumstances, all ordi- 
nary dangers and disadvantages are aggravated tenfold. 
Better, wo think, and wiser is it, that the older and more ex- 
perienced shoqld themselves pilot the unt^-iod ship through 
the charmed sea ; should point out the rocks and sandbanks, 
and guide her safely past the slmllows and rapids that beset 
the pleasant way. ** 


kcepor^s assistants 
who sell it ; and 
3dly, the dressmak- 
ers who are set-to work upon 
it. Moreover, suppose seven 
or eight persons to go to a 
ball dressed in similar mate- 
rials, and by the shaking, the 

movement, the rubbing of these dresses, there would result 
the dispersion of a sufficiency of arsenico-ooppory dust to 
bo seriously Injurious to the health of every one present. 

Any chemist who examined gauze so prepared for sale 
could remove its colouring matter by moans of ammonia ; 
he would obtain an alkaline arsenico-coppery liquid, very 
easy to recognise. Tins liquid, saturated with sulphuric 
acid, and then introduced into Marsh’s apparatus, would 
give arsenical stains. 

Several accidents have been recorded that are attri- 
buted to a similar cause. A milliner, after finishing dresses 
of the same pattern of gauze, had sore fingers and was 
attacked by a severe inflammation of the nostrils. And, 
adds the learned chemist, a physician’s daughter states 
that dressmakers who worked for her under similar circum- 
stances were seriously indisposed in consequence. 

Eflicient measures have been taken by the authorities 
to prevent the sale of the poisonous gauze in Paris for the 
future. It is well that a caution should be given to the 
purchasers of ball-drcsscs during the present London season. 

E. 8. D. 


VERONICA 8YRIACA. 


AViio docs not love the little speedwell, that in early spring 


DEADLY DRAPERY. 


We have heai'd of the poisoned shirt ofNcssus, and have re 
gardedit as a portion of the mythology, as claiming equal 
credence with the bow of Cupid or the trident of Neptune. 
W^ have read of the envenomed plasters of the middle 
ages, through whose means certain death was administered 
under the guise of a remedy. A fatal contact, even more 
unsuspected in its nature, has lately been detected, which, 
if allowed to work its consequences, would prove still more 
destructive in its effects than the treacherous poisons of 
either heathen or historical times. 

The Jownal de Chimie Medicate publishes, on the au- 
thority of a member of the Conseil do Salubrite, a fact 
which has lately been pointed out to the administration. 

A lady bought, in one of the principal shops of Paris, a 
quantity of gauze, intended for a ball-dress. This gauze, of 
a charming applo-gi-een, was sent to a fashionable dress- 
maker to be made up by her workwomen. Five of the girls 
who were employed about it suffered in consequence in a 
greater or less degree. Samples of the gauze were sent to 
the administration by a gentleman who became cognisant 
of the accident ; and M. Payon was requested to examine 
them. That chemist discovered, 1st, that the gauze which 
had been sent him to analyse was coloured with Schwen- 
fi^th green; and 2dly, that this green adhered but very 
slightly to the stuff, and that the colouring matter was 
shaken off with the greatest facility. 

It follows, therefore, that the conversion into a dross of 
this gauze, laden with Scliwenfurth green, exposes to acci- 
dent, Ist, the workmen who prepare it; 2dly, the shop* 


Lifts up its tender oye of blue 

To the younger sky of the selfsame hue f* 

It carpets the green churchyard with its pretty tufts of 
leaves, and its trailing stems lean against the worn stone, 
and enamel it with a thousand dottings of the brightest 
azure. Every bank and mossy nook, every turfy slope and 
neglected corner, is a home for it; and all the summer long 
it keeps company with harebells, pimpernels, wood oxalis, | 
w'ild thyme, and “ goldylocks,” making the wild places 
joyous with its profusion of delicate blossoms. Every 
body knows what a speedwell is ; gatherers of simples 
call it “ eye-bright,” because it is so much like an inno- 
cent laughing blue^ eye that never saw any thing but 
purity in all its life, and never will, because its home is in 
the midst of greenery and rustic quietude. 

Botanists know at least a hundred and fifty species of 
Veronica ; buti^A’istB give attention to only about a third 
of them. They are mostly bluo-floweied plants, very hardy 
for the most part, very pretty, and very common. Four of 
them are aquatics, and the greater part of the remainder 
are hardy hcrbaceoUh plants, of easy culture. 

I Veronica Syriaca is a speedwell recently introduced. 

It was fhst raised by Messrs. Ernst and Von Sprockolscn, 
of Hamburgh ; and the entire stock was purchased by 
Messrs. Henderson, of Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood, 
and by them let out for the first time this year. It is an 
annual, of bright-green foliage and compact habit, rising 
only six or eight inches high. Its flowers are of a bright 
gentian-blue, the under petals being white. The flowers 
I pe produced in large masses; and when grown in a bod, or 
I in masses, the effect is truly charming. As a pot-plant for 
the window, it is sure to be pitted by the ladies. 

Shirley Hibbebd. 
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THE MUMMELSEE. 

GERMAN TRANSLATION FROM TH«(|f* SAGSN AXIS BADEN.” 

Between the valleys of Sasbachwald and Oberkappel the 
mountains of the lower Schwarzwald attain to their most 
. considerable elevation. An extensive mountain ridge rises 
some three thousand live hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. Alnio.st.all vegetation ceases there; only the 
brooru'plant or the red moss covers the swampy peat-bog, 
that sinks at every step, and upon which, at intervals, 
solitary, gnarled, dwarf pines eke out with difficulty their 
sickly existence. Tliis inhospitable region is variously 
denominated Scekopp, Hornisgrinde, and also Gnuzberg; 
the southern peak in particular bears the latter name. Hero 
lies, on a rocky ledge, in a deep mountain-basin, enclosed by 
enormous clilf-masses, a gloomy unfathomable mountain- 
lake, whence takes its source the Seebach, of which the wild 
Acher is a tributary. A deep unbroken silence reigns con- 
stantly over tho lonely desert region. The black thorn 
grows amidst tho towering crags ; tlie blue sky overhead is | 
reflected on the dark surface of the lake. This gloomy hor- ! 
rifying lake is now called Mummelsec, from the Miimmcl- * 
(•lien, or Avater-maidens, that are said to dwell there. Won- 
der Lake (Lacus mirahllia) it was called by the ancients. In 
its neighbourhood lie the ruined iriouiitain-castlcs of Hageii- 
brugg, Bosenstciu, and Ilokinrodf. In the mouth of the 
people there are numerous legends concerning this lake. 

The Undines, or lake-maidens, Avho dwell in the deep 
abyss, in crystal palaces Avith splendid gardens, in which 
the blood-red coral blooms by the side of the fragrant Avatcr- 
vosc, are marvellously-lovely enchanting beings, of sylpli- 
liko form and ro.sy beauty. Nightl}^ do they ascend to the 
surface of the dark waters, and join in the charming dance, 
to the sound of soft music; or hasten with the spindle to tho 
nearest cot, there to pass tho evening in gossip and Avork, 
ill the circle of tho simple-minded inhabitants of the moun- 
tain, But the first gleam of morn, and the croAving of the 
cock that licralds the dawn, calls them all, without excep- 
tion, to tlicir realm beneath the AvaA’^e. Still it happens, at 
times, tlu'it the charming water-maidens lingcT too long in 
the upper Avorld ; tliat the day dawns as the (liligent Avorkers 
are still oii their Avay homo ; that at tho liglitsomo hue of 
tlie first morniiig-beani in tho east the night stars vanish, 
Avhilc tho lovely Undines yet move in tho graceful dance, 

, Avithoiit perceiving that tho surly, old, gray Avater-spritc 
' ascends from the dark abyss, just as the night-mists flit 
before the morning’s glimmering light, and angrily admo- 
nishes the dilatory ones to return without delay to their 
Avatcry home. 


^ LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

By JAMES HANNAY, 

AOTHOU OF “ SINQLRTON FONTENOY, R.N.” 


Lord CHE.STERriELi)’8 is one of those reputations which oc- 
cupy a peculiar position. Ho is at oiico very famous and 
very little known. Every body is familiar Avith the name, 
and few with the man. Yet one so renowned deserves to 
be better understood ; a reflection which I hope Avill justify 
me in having undcrti\ken to write about him now. 

His family Avas ancient and knightly, though it did 
not make its appearance in the peerage till tho Suspicious 
epoch of James I. The first Earl of Chesterfield fought 
for the king in the civil war. The second earl is ohly re- 
membered by the faict, that Dryden dedifeated a translatiom 
to him, for which ho seems to have returned those solid 
acknowledgments Avhicli it was the fashion t6 make, ahd 
not the fashion to refuse. The third eoil was a gloomy 
saturnine Jacobite, as unlike his son aS possible. “He had 
neither the will nor the poWer to teach ttie any thing,” says 
our Philip Dormer, the fourth oarl. But the lady whom he 
married brought in a Of bHUiant blood, to which her 


son, tho famous carl, owed an immense deal of bis talents. 
She was a Saville, a daughter of that eminent Marquis of 
Halifax whom Macaulay describes so well. Halifax’s Avrit- 
ings are extant, — not nearly so well known as they ought to 
be, — and one is struck in reading them with the similarity 
of talent between him and his grandson. There is the same 
Avorldly wisdom and piquant shrcAvdness, the same good- 
nature and graceful vivacity, the same pointed smart say- 
ings. Young Philip was born in London in 1G94, and brongljt 
up ill the hou.se of his maternal grandmother. At the age of * 
eighteen he AA'cnt to Cambridge, Avhere he stayed two years. 

Ho and his set were called the Witty Club” there ; for 
Lord Stanhope, as he then was styled, Avas very jirccocious. 
lie was early noted for his cleverness and his Avildness, for 
blending lileratixre and dissipation together. It Avas tho 
jolly time of Queen Aniu), Avheu a certain convivial lone 
pervaded English life. One famous political club took its 
name from Kit-Kat pics ; another, equall}’- famous, from Oc- 
tober ale. The Secretary of State opened as many bottles of 
Burgundy as he did despatches. Poor Pope found that his 
health could not stand the literary life, — that you could not 
perfect your taste Avithout ruining your nerves. Whatever 
gay young men AVtiro doing, Ave may be sure Lord Stanhope 
Avas doing. But he Avas not a common “ fast man a cha- 
racter, indeed, apt to be a fool, in iliat time as in this. He 
was fond of lett(irs, and he Avas ambitious. He Avas a Avell- 
halanced character ; took pleasure and work in fair propor- 
tions, like Avine-and-Avater. Throughout life he preserved 
this kind of medium. It Avas a favourite maxim of liis, that 
business and pleasure mutually as.sisteJ each other. In 
fact, he Avas in pleasure exactly Avhat a practical man is iu 
business ; he kept accounts square, — knew that if you over- 
draw on your health Nature will dishonour your bill, — and 
Avas prudent in the midst of excesses. This is the man-of- 
tho-Avorld’s point of vicAAq and Chesterfield very early had 
the philosophy of it complete. 

In 1714, he passed his summer at the Hague. That 
August Queen Anno died. The Tory ministry of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke was scattered to the winds. Swift de 
parted gloomy and fierce to Dublin. In came tho house of 
Hanover, in the person of George I. The "Whigs were in 
their glory Avhea the new parliament met in 1715, and no- 
thing Avas talked of but impeachments of the late ministry, 
Jacobite plots and intrigues, England’s honour sacrificed 
to France by the recent peace of lltrecht, and so forth. The 
Stanhopes Avere very busy in politics just then ; and Lord 
Stanhope was brought in for a Cornwall borough before ho 
Avas of age. I have said that the old earl, his father, Avas a 
Tory and Jacobite ; nevertheless the son came in as a Whig. 

In those days a thorough-going Tor}’^ usually held notions 
about the divine right of kings, the sacredness of their per- 
sons and prerogatives, the house of Stuart, and the memory 
of Charles the klartyr, such as a man like Chesterfield could 
no more hold than he could have held the doctrines of the 
Brahmins. He had no sentimont, no romance. He did not 
care for the white rose; he had no feeling for traditions, 
which are the very life of Tory politics. He viewed politics 
as he did every thing, else — from the Avorldly shrewd jjoint 
of Anew. Now the Jacobites were, AA’ith few exceptions, 
men of quite a different stamp; sincere high cimrehmen, or 
jolly obstinate country gentlemen, such as the man of 
whom Fielding said, that he was afraid his land would 
ha Bant (wer to Hanover. Their weak points were such as 
a man like Chesterfield saw at a glance ; their good points 
were far abovu^is level. For the essential feature of the 
eighteenth-century man was knowincjness ; he suspected 
and derided enthusiasm ; and Chesterfield was an eighteenth- 
century man all over. Accordingly, Ave need not Avoi,der 
at the side he took; and as he wa.s young, lively, and auda- 
cious, he took it decidedly. The Parliamentary HUtory telli 
us, that ill his maiden speech, on the articles of impeach- 
ment of tho Duke of Ormond, he said, “ That ha never wUhed 
to spill the blood of any of hi^ct^ntrymen, . . but that hb 

toaa persuaded the safety of his country requited that exampUts 
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should he made of those who had betrayed it in so infamous 
a manner.^' This was pretty strong. One of the opposite 
party, finding the young gentleman so vehement, hinted to 
him that they were aware he was not of age^ and had na» 
right to be speaking at all. He took the hint, and departed 
to Paris. 

No doubt French influence had a great eflcct on Chester- 
field, and especially in imbuing him with that profound re- 
gard for elegant manners which diKtiiiguished liim through 
life. The long reign of Louis XTV. was just coining to an 
end ; and the whole epoch had been one of social brilliance 
in France, — of good talk, happy wit, polish, and pleasure. 
In these matters the French were ahead of us ; because for 
a great part of the seventeenth century we had been intent 
on far higher matters. The civil war had broken up our 
social life ; the land had been full of Puritans and sectaric.s, 
who despised the Graces as much as they did the Muses. 
The effect of these events lasted, of course, long after the 
events themselves. The* Restoration brought us a court, 
which, though it imitated France, did not so thoroughly 
catch its manners as it did its morals. The Queen-Anne 
literature, the essays of Addison and Steele — gi’accful in 
treatment as they were excellent in purpose — were now 
working a change, yet the change was working slowly. 
And when the house of Hanover came to the throne at the 
period now before us, English life in the highest quarters 
was comparatively rude. Ladies of rank wrote sentences 
which their great-gi'eat-granddaughtcrs would now’ scarcely 
venture to read out loud. A maid-of-honour, under the first 
George, was a good judge of a cask of ale. When ono 
opens Sir Charles Orandison, one finds Richardson’s model 
heroines using such phrases as “ hang it” and the “ deuce.” 
Chesterfield was full of the superiority of French society to 
our own ; he admired it, and it in return admired him. AVo 
have several testimonies to tlicir regard. Ilis French was 
praised by Fontonellc, as was his w it by Pope, his .speeches 
by Horace AValpolc, and his manners by every body. 

He early belonged to the court of the Prince of AV’aIc.s, 
afterwards George II., as gentleman of the bedchamber. 
For the next few years wc find him attached to that court ; 
voting occasionally and speaking in parliament, and de- 
voting himself to society and to literature. Ho know all 
the able men of the day; corresponded with Swift, and 
visited Pope at Twickenham. Young, of the Night Thoughts, 
celebrated him in his exquisite epigram, when, called on 
for an improm.ptu, he borrowed his diamond, and scrawled, 

** Behold a miracle instead of wit ; 

» See two dull linos with Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 

Occasionally he went down to l)erby shire, and moped 
among his ancestral trees. He had no love for the country; 
he despised daisies and buttercups as only fit for the raptures 
of milkmaids! He liked St. James’s Street and AVhitc’s, 
the gay glitter of a drawing-room, the tender green of a 
gamiiigitablc, — not meadow and stream. “ There are no 
tolerable winter-quarters,” he says, “but Paris and Lon- 
don.” Of all pleasures, society was his favourite ; and so- 
ciety soon welcomed him as its greatest ornament. 

At thirty-two he succeeded to the earldom^ the year after 
(1727), George I. died. The year after that. Chesterfield went 
to the Hague, as ambassador to Holland. He was fond of 
play ; and the frugal Dutch liked a man who lost his money 
— as he did every thing in life — with a good gi-ace. But he 
had every requisite for a diplomatist. Quite apart from his 
manners, he had substantial talents and sense ; •and his 
manners were fascinating. There is a curious paragi'aph 
in one of his letters to Lady Suffolk at this time which 
illustrates his humour : “You must know,” ho says, that 
last Sunday I treated the people here with an English 
christeninff in my chapel of a black-a-moor boy I have; 
having had him first instructed fully in the Christian reli- 
gion by my chaplain, and examined by myself. The be- 
haviour of the young Christian was docent and exemplary ; 
and ho renounced his likeitess with great devotion.” This 
pleasantry was habitual to him, and greatly contributed 


to his success. He performed bis embassy successfully, 
got the Garter, and was made steward of the household ; 
but after his return, in 1782, he voted against Walpole’s 
Excise Bill, and was dismissed from his place. Next year 
lip married Melosina de Schulenberg, a natural daughter of 
George I. 

He was now a member of perhaps the most brilliant of 
all modern oppositions — the opposition to Sir Robert AYal- 
polc’s ministry. Bolingbixike’s stately and witty eloquence, 
Pultenej^’s scarcely inferior talent, talkers and writers the 
best in England, were all an*aycd against Sir Robert and 
the court. The incessant cry was, that the country was 
being ruined by coiruption at home, and sacrificed to 
Hanover abroad. Chesterfield was at this time personally 
hateful to George II. Hanover was the tender point to 
touch the monarch on, and Chesterfield accordingly made 
the most of it. In a paper of the time, called Nog's Journal, 
he wrote (among other things) an essay on the German 
princes and their armies, which is a very good specimen of 
ilis talents in this kind of way ; indeed, it would not dis- 
honour the name of Addison. 

Chesterfield spoke in the Lords* pretty frequently, and 
with the success which attended him in most things. Par- 
liamentary reporting was then in its infancy. AVe have, 
however, one speech of libs at length, that which he made, 
ill 17.87, against the bill for submitting dramas to a censor- 
ship; and it justifies his reputation by its lucidity, its ele- 
gance, and it.s strokes of pleasantry. 

For the next few years he was still in opposition. At 
last AV’alpolc’s long reign ended; and now the patriots who 
had turned him out could not agree among themselves, and 
could not retain power. Lord Granville’s adraini.stratioii 
(commonly called the drunken administration, from that 
very able man’s love of Burgundy*) did not last long. A 
coalition government was (5.stablished by the Pelhams, to 
wlioni Chesterfield was related; and in the over-famous 
year ’45, he again went as ambassador to the Hague, and 
in August to Dublin, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

His lord-lieutenancy of Ireland was a bright spot in his 
life. The times were very trying. A rebellion was on foot, 
of which no man could estimate the danger, and a rebellion 
which naturally looked to Ireland for sympathy and aid. 
Chesterfield delighted every body by his affability ; man- 
aged every thing without fuss, without show ; took care of 
all proper precautions. Two capital and characteristic 
anecdotes belong to this period. “ Your excellency’s coach- 
man,” reported a solemn per.son to him, “goes to mass!” 
“Does he?” said Chesterfield; “J’/i take care he does not 
drive me there!" Another time, an official came rushing 
into his room in the morning, “ They're rising in Con- 
naught!" Ho looked at his watch: “ Well, sir; its nine 
o'clock, and they ought to he." He plumed himself on this 
polite coolness; and, joined to his tact, suavity, and real 
good sense, it made him one of the most po|^ulur lord-lieu- 
tenants Ireland ever had. Some may think, perhaps, that 
these sayings were made for the events, rather than pro- 
duced by them ; no doubt this is the case with many hons 
mots, but Lord Chcstc'-ficld’s rest on very good authority. 
And as wo arc on this point of his colloquial wit, let us 
look at one or two more of them, gathered from his bio- 
graphers, and from the lively pages of Horace AValpolc. 

Somebody told him that the famous singer the Vtscon- 
tina said she was only twenty-four. “ She means twenty four 
stone, I suppose," he replied. On one occasion he had to lay 
before George II., for signature, the patent of appointment 
of a man whom the king detested. George II. paused over 
it, and then exclaimed angrily, “/’J rather give it to the 
devil." “ With all my heart, your majesty; hut you observe 
that it is addressed to our right trusty and well-hcloved cou- 
sin!” He made a very clover impromptu in verso. Sir 
Thomas Robinson, who was an immensely tall man, chal- 
lenged him to write on him. Chesterfield wrote, 

" Vnlike my subject now shall be my song ; 

It shall be witty, and it aha'n'i be long.** 
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One of his clever sayings sprang out of a very clever 
little bit of his privatefdiplomacy. There was a certain 
Lord R — of that time, who was fond of dabbling in ama- 
teur surgery, and who fancied that he shone especially in 
the use of the lancet. The party were very much in want 
of a vote, and away went Chesterfield to Lord R — . Of 
course his health was naturally inquired after. “Why,” 
says Chesterfield carelessly, “ I’m rather out of sorts to-day; 
a slight oppression of the head, — fullness.” Lord R — was 
all attention, and instantly suggested blood-letting. “You 
think it necessary? I haA'’e heard so much of your lordship’s 
skill, that I should bo glad if you would try your lancet on 
mo.” So ho bared his arm, lost the usual quantum^ and 
after binding it up again, ho asked (with the inimitable 
easy air which we can fancy) whether his lordship “ was 
going to the House that afternoon?” Lord R — had not 
intended ; was there any thing going forward ? Of course 
Chesterfield carried him down in triumph ; and he told his 
friends afterwards that he had “bled for the party which 
was more than any of them could say. 

After leaving Ireland he was made Secretary of State, 
which high post — the highest he attained — ho held for about 
two years, from 1746 to 1748. During this time an event 
happened, which, if Chesterfield had never written a line, 
would liavc indissolubly, as it has painfully, connected him 
with our literary history. It is the most painful part of his 
life, but it must not b6 passed by. 

Of course a man of that rank, who liad Avritten in pe- 
riodicals, defended the interests of dramatic authors in the 
House of Lords, and Avho was famous, far and wide, for wit 
and courtesy, was looked up* to by literary men as a palron. 
Patronage was just going out, but had not gone ; and it was 
still not unusual for writers to receive gifts from lord.s, as 
Dry den had received one from Chesterfield’s own grand- 
father. 

One writer of that time just beginning to be know*, — a 
burly, honest, melancholy man, in Avhoso massive face noble 
genius and piety and deep religious sentiment struggled 
through the traces of poverty, of sorrow, ‘‘and disease — a 
rusty uncoutli mortal to the careless eye, but Avho in proper 
company woke up into a giant of Avit, eloquence, and in- 
sight, — visited the house of Lord Chesterfield in 1747. 
Samuel Johnson (for he avus the man) was fifteen years 
younger than Chesterfield, and consequently now thirty- 
eight. He had not written Hasselas. Ho was just plan- 
ning the Dictionary. His fame was not made. Ho had 
published the Life of Savage and London. Rut ho was 
still not an established man ; and as fbr Boswell, — ^Bos- 
Avell Avas then a little boy, scarcely breeched, and, I sup- 
pose, playing about the grounds of Auchcnleck. Johnson 
came to Chesterfield to solicit patronage for his Proposals 
for a Dictionary. We know, from Johnson himself, that 
Chesterfield at some time gave him lOl. But what ne- 
glect he showed him, or how he slighted him, cannot 
now be accurately knoAvn. Johnson tells little about it, 
and Chesterfield nothing at all. Certain it is that John- 
son took deep offence ; and seven years afterwards, — when 
the Dictionary was coming out, and Chesterfield, long re- 
tired from politics, yet still Avriting essays occasionally in 
the Worldj wrote two in support of the forthcoming work, — 
Johnson addressed that immortal letter to him, which Bos- 
well teased him into giving him at a later period, and 
which every body who calls himself a man-of-letters ought 
to haA’’e by heart. This business is still involved in some 
mystery. The doctor was proud, and the noble was too 
fastidious on the score of personal refinement. But it has 
been justly argued that Chesterfield’s health was then bad; 
that the deafness, which vexed him more i>f less all his life 
after, was coming on; and that Johnson in 1747 was a man 
Avith different claims to regard from the Johnson of twenty 
years later. In this twilight I must leave it. Our venera- 
tion for the memory of Dr. Johnson, one of tho wisest as 
well as the best of Dnglishmen, secures our respect for any | 
view of an event which he chose to take. At best Lord 1 


Chesterfield was but a good-natured, very able, and brilliant 
man-of-the-world ; yet that he was fundamentally good-na- 
tured I do believe, and I hope that ho acted from error 
rather than design on this occasion. 

Next year, ’48, ho gave up the seals of his secretaryship, 
partly from bad health, partly because the gi*eat Pelham, 
tho Duke of Newcastle, did not behave well to him, and in- 
terfered with the patronage of his office. It is highly cha- 
racteristic of him, that tho A^ory night ho left tho govern- 
ment he made his appearance at tho gaming-table at 
White’s. In office he never touched a dice-box. 

Up to this time Chesterfield had generally lived in 
Grosvenor Square, or in the well-known Chesterfield House, 
Avhich still belongs to hiS representatives ; and Avhero the 
rich and classic apartments, with their books and their 
busts, in which he enjoyed tho lettered luxury of his rank, 
aro still preserved as ho left them. But noAv, on retiring 
from active public life, he bought and improA^ed a villa at 
Blackheatb, which was tho favgurito dwelling of the re- 
mainder of his prolonged days, llero he had a garden, of 
Avhich ho was fond ; here ho tended his apricots, and read 
his books ; and wrote manj’^ of those letters to his Son, by 
which ho is best known, and Avill always be best remem- 
bered, and which aro very interesting illustrations of the 
eighteenth century. 

This son was born Avhen Chesterfield Avas at the Hague, 
in ’32, the year before his marriage, and Avas sixteen years 
old Avlicn he gave up the secretaryship. As his Avifo had no 
children, ho felt an intense interest in this lad ; and it is a 
great sign of Lady Chesterfield’s good-nature and affection 
for her husband, that she .shared this interest with him. 
Whatever else Ave may think of the matter, I suppose avo 
shall agree that, having the boy, it was hi.s duty to do the 
best he could for him ; and it is certain, that if young 
Philip had been the laAvful heir to the title (instead of 
what ho Avas) twenty times over, tho father could not 
have been more anxious about him, or t.aken more pains 
with him. Ho sent him to Westminster School ; then sent 
him on* tho Continent, Avith an eminent .scholar for his tu- 
tor ; then to l^eipsig, to learn German ; next to I’aris, to bo 
poli.shcd. The following passage from a letter of his to a 
French lady of high rank shows us what his design Avas : 

“As I am infinitely fpnd of this child, and shall t.ako a prido 
in making something of him, since I believo tho materials are 
good, my notion is, to unite in him what I have never yet mot 
with in any one individual, — I mean, what is best in both nations. 
For this pur})oso I intend him his learned Englishman, who is 
likewise a man of sense, for tho solid learning 1 would have him 
l^OKsesHod of ; and his Fi'eiich aftcraoon tutor, to give him, with 
the liclp of tho companies into which he will introduce hlln, that 
ea.so, those manners, those graces, which certainly are nowhere 
to be found but in Franco.” 

In fact, he aspired to make the hoy a complete man, ac- 
cording to his notions of what such a character was, — a per- 
son fitt(3d to shine and triumph in the high places of tlio 
world. And we learn the world of that day by seeing how 
he set about it. 

Certainly ho spared no pains. There aro nearly four 
hundred of his letters to him extant, beginning with little 
Latin ones, to teach him Latin as a youngster; and French 
ones, to teach* him French; and elementary instructions in 
geography and history. As Secretary of State ho Avroto 
many ; and all through life he went on. AVith the letter to 
Montesquieu, or the letter to Voltaire, off went the letter to 
Philip, Stanhope. He taught him all ho knew about men and 
business ; wrote freely and copiously of the characters and 
politics of that time, which alone would make these docu- ' 
ments of high value. As .soon a.s tho boy was old enough, 
he got him into the diplomacy, and lie strained every nerve 
of his interest and connection to push him forward. 

In tho first of the objects I mentioned just now ho suc- 
ceeded. Philip Stanhope became a man of solid attainments 
and good sense, but as for the polish^ there a deficiency I 
seems to have been early perceptible ; the grain was good, j 
but the surface was dull. Chesterfield laboured to give 
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him extornal brilliancy as a sculptor works at his marble. 
He writes again and again on the subject. 

These letters, intended to form the lad’s manners and 
graces, suggest various reflections. It is an obvious re- 
mark, that he insists with immense earnestness on points, 
not the highest which can employ a rational being’s atten- 
tion. But wc must remember, 1st, that he was addressing 
a person whom he thought already posscsssed of a love of 
the solid excellencies of life, and witli a view to a special 
deficienc}'^ in him ; 2d, that he was addressing a person des- 
tined to a particular career, — to shine in the gi*eat world, 
such as the great world then was in Europe. 

We must be fair to Lord Chesterfield. It would he per- 
fectly silly to cla.ss him, on aecopiit of all this strc.S8 upon 
the grace.s, with a man like Brurninell ; for these graces 
with him were means to an end^ and the end was social con- 
sequence, or political pOAVor. He wanted his son to be a 
great personage ; and he argued that these ivcre the arts by 
which that success was attained. It ivas a practical view. 
Cliestcrfield set no extrai>i’dini\ry value on kings or poten- 
tates, on birth or rank. As for the latter, he rather laughed 
at men who plumed themselves on pedigree; and one of 
his essays in the World is against them. Ills oavii descent 
was excellent; yet he linng up two portraits among those of 
his ancestors, one marked Adam de Stanhope, the other 
Eve dc Stanhope, to quiz the vanity of birth. But be knew 
tliat tbc world was governed by kings, potentates, ajid men 
of family, and that they in their tnrn Avere governed by 
men of tact and address; and be Avanted his son to be eon- 
spiciiously a man of tact and address. If yoix had got 
Chesterfield quietly in a corner, in a serious mood, — lot ns 
say on a gray day at Blacklu^ath, Avitli the scud c.oming up 
tbc sky in a sea-breeze, — and bad said to him, What is the 
chief end of man? Is it the chief end of man to shine in 
Newcastle House, or to make the Prlnee of Wales laugh at a 
stupid party? be Avonid have shrugged bis sbonUlers, and 
said, “ These are all vanities ; but such is tbo Avorld, and Ave 
have to act in tbo Avorld as avc find it — Qm voukz-vous?^* 
There was no doubt a whole Avovld of feelings Ij’ing deep 
in his nature Avln’ch ho never gave utterance to. Unques- 
tionably, lie Avas no trificr. Ho distinctly predicted the 
French Revolution in one of bis letters some forty years 
before it began. Hi.s judgment of men and books Avas 
sound When Hume’s Avorks began to appear, ho saw their 
me^' ; Avhcii Robertson’s first history came out, he declared 
its excel Icnce. That, Avith so much solid ability, lie should 
have joined such a regard for superficial attractions, shows 
us a great light into the character of those times, but should 
not ii^uec ns to underrate hhn. In fact, to judge of any 
man, must try and put ourselves in his position; Ave 
must make up our minds to take him us he is. Chesterfield 
was not John Knox. A geranium is not a lily. AVhy 
should I quarrel Avith the lily because it is not a geranium, 
or vice versa? To do so, Avon’t help me one Avbit to wntler- 
sfantZ citbev of them ; but it avUI very probably make me 
notably unjust to the one I do not luippcn to like. 

No doubt that Avas an artificial period; and Chesterfield 
was too thoroughly a nian-of-tbe-Avorld not to bear deep 
traces of the World to Avhich he belonged. There was little 
earnestness in that age. Poetry was at a Ioav ebb ; and the 
poetry of an era is always the best index of its state of sen- 
timent. In Richardson’s novels there is much mawkislmess 
and cant ; in Fielding’s there is a great deal of coarseness, 
and a disposition to excuse every thing in characters not 
utterly worldly, Avhich shows that utter worldliness was ex- 
ceedingly common and fasliiopable. Low theories of human 
nature Avere in vogue, theories which undervalued all worth 
in man and woman, Avhich taught that self-interest Avas the 
mainspring of mankind, that “ every body had his price,” 
dnd so on ; and we know that there is a direct connection 
between low theory and low practice. That ChestcTfield 
refined social liftfis certainly true ; hut of course his develop- 
ment of tlie truths that belong to the doctrine of manners 
bore the colour of the period in which lie lived. 


The manners of Europe evidently took their rise in feu- 
dalism. It was in the bosoms of tlie old feudal castles that 
that chivalrpus loyalty to women?*that regard for rank and 
age, that respect for one’s own dignity, which is indissolubly 
connectc4 with a respect for every body else’s, gradually 
formed itself. ‘ When the Black Pidnce waited behind the 
chair of the King of France, after the battle of Poitiers, he 
embodied the whole sentiment in one beautiful act of cour- 
tesy. What the anci(?nt gentlemen did spontaneously, and 
half-uncoiisciousl}’', Chesterfield Avould have Avished a later 
and less simple age to do deliberately, artistically, — and 
though partly from good feeling, still parti}", also, from po- 
licy, and for the sake of its convenience. Yet it is too much 
to expect a man to be beyond his age altogether; and good 
breeding is so immense a gain to social life, that the man 
Avho docs any thing for it should be afiectionatcly remem- 
bered. 

Upon the aa'IioIg, his plans for his son proved failures. 
Philip Stanhope had but a poor success in Parliament, Avas 
never conspicuous for the charm of his address, and rose no 
higher in liis profession than to he British Envoy at Dres- 
den. He was but tbirty-six Avben he died ; and J^ord Ches- 
terfield, iiOAv.old, infirm, and melancholy, first heard that 
the grave had closed over so many ambitious hopes and 
plans from a lady Avhom his son had married Avithout con- 
sulting or informing him, and Avho jir(?scnted herself to 
tbc old peer with two sons. 'J'be blojv must Jiavc been ter- 
rible. .But Ave learn from tbc letters Avbich Philip Stan- 
bopc’s Avidow ])rintcd, that tbc good-natured old man, at ex- 
treme age, was ‘as interested in tbc grandsons as lie had 
been in the son, and anxious about their educations. 

He lived for five years after this event ; kept out of so- 
ciety by bis decayed liealtb. “TyraAAdey and I,” said he 
once, “ have been dead these tAvo years, but avc don’t Avaiit 
it to be knoAvn.” At last tbo end came, in ijonclon, Avben 
be Avas in his eightieth year. His last secnc Avas one of tbc 
most characteristic of all. Hal f-an -hour or so before bis 
death, the servant opened his bed-curtains, and aiinouiiecd 
his friend, Mr.^Dayrolles. The old earl moved bis head, 
and his last Avords wens, “ Give Dayrolles a cltairP This 
Avas the latest gleam of that sleepless courtesy for which he 
had been famous through life ; and it is with a strange mix- 
ture of humour and tenderness, and many serious reflections 
on the age and the man, that one contemplates it. He died 
in 1773. He had been born only a fcAv years after the death 
of Charles IL, and he died several years after the birth of 
George IV., so that he forms a link between the fine gentle- 
men of those two epochs ; and he certainly had more ele- 
gance than the earlier of the two sets, and much more wit 
than the later of them. 

He was, in fact, the last of an old school. . He had not 
been tAventy years in his grave, when tjie troubles which he 
had predicted broke forth in Europe. A period of tumult 
vame on ; Europe was shaken to its foundations, in an ago 
of great passions, great crimes, groat ideas, and great action. 
The unhealthy stillness was broken by a thunder-storm. 
We now have, with all our faults, a gi-cater earnestness, a 
higher literature, larger human sympathies, than the men 
among whom Chesterfield lived could boast. But we shall 
do well to remember, that he too, after hi^ fashion, repre- 
sented excellencies which ought not to be forgotten, and 
ideas which will always be true; and I confess that I for 
one cannot turn away without kindly feeling and admira- 
tion from contemplating the memory of Philip Doukek 
Stanhope, 


K)LYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

Hr that will not avhen be mav, when he wii^n shall 
HAVE NAY. — Never refuse a good offer ; for A man has been 
known to leave roast meat, and afterwards tp long for the 
smoke of it” (Itab ), — Tat lascia Varro^to chi pox brama il 

W-K-Kellv. 
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Itatbual 

[The Editors of thd NattonAi. Maoaztmr cannot return uimvailaWe 
rapors, except in cases where it may seem desirahlo to comiiiunlcete 
with tlie writovs.J 

Thk 1511(1 wall of ilio Gallery of Ancient Masters at Man- 
clicstcr is Iniiig with old pictunis more likely to at- 
tract the artist than the public. They are, howev(u*, both 
int(5rosting and curious. They consist of such exainjdes as 
could bo got together of paintings earlier in date than the 
liriecnth century, with one or two later specimens of the 
Hyzantine style, tame and statuesque, as it still exists in 
Ihissia. Tlu5se paintings, with the exception of the hist- 
incTitiom'd, are all by Italian artists; for, except on cathedral- 
walls and ifi illuminated manuscripts, there are scarcely any 
r(?ma.ins of Dutch or German painting before the tinu.* of iho 
A'aii Kyeks, w'ho load otT tlie Northern schools with a full- 
hlowii powe.r, never p(5rhaps entirely ecpialled by their stie-ees- 
sors. Tlio names of artists attached to these oldest pictures, 
oil tlioir fraiiK'S or in the catalogue, must he considered as 
c(Mi jo(‘l;nral only in the majority of cases. In geiu'ral (he 
means of absolute verifieution do not exist. Over the door, 
in a handsome Gothic frame, is a picture of the “(k>rona- 
tioii of tlie Virgin,” ascribed to Giotto. The woman’s face 
and attitude are lovely. Au “ Adoration <jf the Kings,” h}’- 
IJartolo di Fiaali, is very interesting. The faces are like 
miniatures, while tlie animals in the picture sliow that 
liandscer is not a reproduction from the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The “Noli me taiigere” of Orcagna is an example 
of early tenderness and grace ; and on the other side of the 
door is a curious picture in two coinpartinents, painted, pro- 
hiihly, by a foreign artist iii Knglatid, as far hack ns tlio 
reign of Richard H. The. catalogue calls it “The Wings 
of a Triptych,” apparently without sutlieient reason. It 
Avas ill tlie possession of (diaries I. and James 11., and be- 
longs at present to the Karl of Peinhrokc. In (lie left hand 
comjiavtmeiit, the ktieelitig figure, wdiich will a( first siglit 
he taken fur a •woman, is Ricliavd 11. liiinself. The face is 
in profile, and is no doubt a iiortrail. Jle is attended by 
Ills throe ]iatron s.linjts — John the Baplist, Edward the Con- 
fessor, and Edmund Tvonsides. The heads are beautiful 
botli in finish and expression. The king is kneeling to 
receive the honediction of the infant Christ, wlio, in tlie 
right-hand coiu]>arlmont, is lield in his mother’s arni.s, ami 
surrounded by angels. Tlie number of blue wings and blue 
draperies give a singular appearance to this jiart of the pic- 
ture. Th(5re is an old inscription on a strip of brass at (he 
bottom of the frame. shall be told, no doubt, that the 
idealism of Italian art belongs chiefly to its later stages: 
we stall he referred to the earlier pictures, and to the term 
“ Pre-Raphaelite” itself, as evidence that external truth was 
aimed at by older masters. This is so undoubtedly; hut the 
contrast between the north and the .south is not atTected by 
it. Those Italian Pre-Raphaelites, for i\ll their realistic 
cOorts, were the matural fathers of the later schoohs. The 
dcvelopiiuMit was inevitaVde from one to tlie other ; the 
germ of it wa.s in the minds and character of the southern 
race, and as art grew, it grew ncce.ssarily more and more 
in this direc^dion. Tlio love of symbols predominating over 
the love of facts, detennined the matter from the first. No- 
thing that i.s not symbolic can be artistic; but there is all 
the world of (Htfereiico hetwoen a symbolic fact and the 
symbol of a fact. The first derives all its sigiiifieanco from 
its trutli ; the second, all its truth from its significance. 
The north loves the one, the south the other. The German 
paints real thiiig.s, which are the symbols of ideas; the 
Italian paints ideal things,’ which are themselves only the 
symbols of reality. Look, for example, at the “Nativity,” 
by Botticelli, where much of the scene is minutely real, but 
w'here the men and angels in the foreground are embracing 
one another with such transcendental difficulty and discre- 


tion; or at Bellini’s “Mount of Olives,” where, over the life- 
like figures of the sleeping apostles and the quaint details 
of the scenery, the outline of a naked white cherub brings 
the outline of an imaginary cup into the air. The ten- 
dencies of the two races are at least as obvious when wc 
pas.s on to the second saloon, where Ruhen.s, Snyders, and 
A^aii Dyck are opposed to Titian, Tintoretto, and Paul Vc5ro- 
ncsc. Among tlie Venetian colourists the painting of nude 
women Avas one of their chief delights. The hcauty of tlio 
female form, and the oppoi tuiiities it gave to their own spe- 
cial powers, attracted them irresistibly. AVo get, accord- 
ingly, such ])ictures as Titian’s “ Europa,” “ The Muses” of 
Tintoretto, and tins four magnificent, tliougli not over-deli- 
cate, allegories of Paul V(T*oneso. But in such pictures one 
sees directly that the painter’s love is for form and colour 
in the abstract, not for form and colour in tlieir relation to 
the realities of the world. The “Europa” lies on the hull’s 
hack as no mortal would ever think of lying. “ Tiic Miisc.s” 
are shewed about witlioiit loealhy, or any otlier purpose 
than that of being painted. “Tlie Slccjiing Nymph” of 
Veronese, splendid in itsell', is nut a real girl in a real 
chain her. 

T'hcre has been no thought of the pos.sihl(', no realisa- 
tion of the outward fae.t, in the artists’ minds. The outw'ard 
and the possible are not represented; they are only sym- 
bolised. The imflgcs are very beautiful. Tliey give s})eeific 
pleasure to tlie hohokhu-, hut their ])ower to do so is limited 
by the extent orhiiniiin sympathy with abstract ideas. 

See now Avhat is doini on tlie opposite wall. ’Tlicrc is an 
('.qnal love of form and colour, hut they are seen in tacts, not 
in allegories. AVhetlicr (he suhjeet he a goddess or a goose- 
berry the scene is real, the laws of nature do not stand in 
the painter’s way, hut are his natural allies and helpmates, 
lluhens wa.s not a blushing virgin; he had no surplus mo- 
desty about liim ; he Avould have pulled the .skin off liis 
figures us well as the dollies, had it .sc5rved his purpo.se. 
He Avas fond of human flesh, and kne.AV how to handle it; 
hut tlie visions tliat passed over his brain AA'oiild pa.ss there 
only as realities; and since there arc not very niaii}’^ scenes 
in Avhieh women could appear uii(lra}»cd and natural at the 
sam<5 time., he has generally furnisln'd them willi clothes. 
Rubens nia}’’ never have thoiiglit of (his: most likely ho 
did not ; he followed the instinet of the north. Tlie great 
attribute of thi.s part^if the gallery i.s the attribute of iiiex- 
liauslihle. power, and here the (ierman side unmistakably 
carries aAvay the palm. Strong liand.s alone have wrought 
on this northern Avail ; you mu}’^ sec tlii m shake their 
hruslies as a eonquorur sh.akrs his sword. There is a dash 
and vigour in these designs, as if the work bowed do^ui be- 
fore the sweet) of the workman’s arm. AVho can look at the 
“Prometheus,” the “Juno,” or the “Queen Tomyris,” with- 
out feeling that the man who painted them Avas a giant 
avIjo, as far as mnscles go, might have painted any thing? 
Rubens is not alone either; his. friend Sniders, and his 
pujiil A^an Dyck, belong to the same race. The Italians, 
too, oj^)ositc, though shorter by a head, are still mighty 
men of renown. Fine pictures arrest us at every slvp. 
Next to the “Europa” there is Titian’s small picture of 
“ Proserjune.” The four black horses tearing tlirongh the 
water are very grand. His “ R.ipo.‘^o” i.s didiglitfnl in its 
landscape and trees. Tliree of his [lorlraits — the lower one 
“Ariosto” — are splendid. Compared Aviili some of those by 
Van Dyck, the grand portrait of Snyders, for example, and 
others near it, avo feel that ^'iliim has the advantage in 
expression. He lias caught the soul in action; Van Dyck, 
in repo.se ; and it is the active soul in Avhich the living 
being is characteristically revealed. In “The Milky AVay” 
and V Loda,” Tintoretto clis]}lay.s lii.s poAver over the naked 
female form. ATwonesci’s “ Rebecca” is beautiful and deli- 
cate. Oil the other side, the figures in “Queen Tomyris” 
arc magnificent; the sweep of the queen’s robe splendid, 
tJiougli perhaps exaggerated. Juno imttiug the eyes of 
ArgUvS into her peacocks’ tails is goddessdike, and celes- 
tially cool in going about her horrid work. The “ Prome- 
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is grand in its muscular display of strong limbs in 
torment, There is a delicious small picture, also by Ru- 
bens,—*' Children blowing Soap-bubbles.” Snyders retels 
among his dogs, boars, and irresistible huntsmen. The pic- 
ture, all in the sky, of a heron with hawks swooping round 
her, has Jeft nothing more to he done in the painting of 
birds on the wing. Hisgi*eat market-picture is underneath, 
where such boundless profusion is heaped up with sucli per- 
fect truth and case. These piles of fruit arc in no attitude ; 
have never grown to be painted ; have no idea how they 
look, or how they tumble, or wliieh side is uppermost: they 
are just real and gorgeous ; as unlike tlie fruit-pieces made 
up by feebler hands as a lion’s .spring is unlike the vaulting 
of a harlequin. * I 

But amidst all this excess of power, art is presented here 
in a lower form than it asstimes among the older masters. 
It is not that the subjects are changed — that was needful 
and desirable ; but the spirit is changed also, and for the 
worse. Look at these two “ Magdalenes one is by 'J’itian, i 
the other by Van Dyck. 'J’he treatment in both is similar, 
and it is worldly, sensual, and had ; the men who could .so 
conceive of the Magdalene would never, we may be sure, 
conceive any very high subject in its noblest form. Ac- 
cordingl}’', tlio beauty of this part of the gallery i.s not that 
of noble thought and feeling. On tlie Italian side the hour 
of decomposition is fast approaching; soutliern art is fol- 
lowing the legend of its favourite saint, and like him hast- 
ening to the grave. It has begun with worship in Giotto, 
has risen to ecstasy in Ilapli.ael, and is now almost ready 
to draw the last panting breath of agonised enthusiasm in 
Salvator Bosa. The north has a clinerciit destiny. Its 
giants of tluj S(iV('iiteenth century arc to be succeeded by a 
race who may still surpass whatcv('-r has hetm done hitherto; 
but in this age of Buhens the devout and earnest s])irit of 
Van Eyck and Albert Durer is fell no longer. The power 
is vast, hut its works are not hol 3 \ It is St. Christopher 
serving the prince of this world. 

Before going further, we must stop to mention a few 
more works of special interest passed on the way. Beside 
“The Last Judgment” of Fic^solc there is, in a deep gold 
frame, a head of Christ, half bowed, with closed ej'e.s, and 
crowned with thorns, l\y the same master. It was cut, wc 
believe, from a fresco-painting of “The Crncitixioii.” The 
beauty is wonderful ; the faded colours almost lieiglilen it. 
Strong contrasts of light and shadv) would be inhannonious 
about its spiritual purity. Further on, an unfinished pic- 
ture, attributed, formerly to Ghirlandajo, but now, with good 
reason, to Michael Angelo, is one of the finest things in the 
gallery. The forms and faces are perfectly nobhi and origi- 
nal. There is a beautiful head by Da Vinci close by ; an 
arrow held in the hand. Bapliael is represented by no very 
striking works, but by a groat number of moderate size and 
exceeding beauty. A small medallion-picture of the An- 
nunciation” might escape notice, hut it is altogether lovely. 
The face of Mary is one of the sweetest even among Ba- 
phaol’s Madonnas. Among the pictures of the Carracci 
school, a “Kiposo” by Albani is a delicious little piece. 
Two angels offer fruit; three cheruh-lieads arc watching; 
an angel leads the uss to a fountain, and Mary is looking 
up at Joseph, who gathers dates. The famous picture of 
“The Three Marys,” by Annibale Carracci, is almost a 
miracle of painting, but will receive, we imagine, more 
than its proper share of admiration. Its beauty is unqiics- 
tioiiable : tlie figure of the dead Christ, with the living 
hand on his breast, is as fine as possible ; even the posi- 
tion of the left hand, if ungi*aceful, as Dr.‘ Waageii thinks, 
gives it a .skeleton look which adds vividness to the idea 
9 f death ; but in the faces of the women, although grief is 
expressed with the utmost power, it seems to us that it is 
not the grief of very noble natures, and that in its mani- 
festation there is an air of suddenness and surprise, as if 
the dead body had been found rather ilmn followed, which 
is out of keeping with the scene. 

Those who are fond of Murillo’s soft outlines and tender 


saints will find them collected together in the vestibule be- 
tween saloons B and 0. There is a “ St. Francis” among 
them, by Guttierrez, more powerful than most of this school. 



THE TWO PICTUBES. 

Bv G. W. THORNBURY. 


In a lonely church at Florence, 

Dusk and quiefr and incense dim, 

With a stillness only broken 
By the rarely-chanted hymn, 

There’s a chapel steeped in twilight 
(Windows sable-red as wine). 

With a shadow only lighted 
By the silver altar’s shine. 

You may hear the dusty olives 
At the lattice crisp and shake, 

With a sobbing, as of sorrow. 

Winds lapse through them, and a wake 
Of gray ■whiteness follows .after, 

Violets purple all beneath : 

There 1 found the famous picture — 

“The Mary of the Lily Wreath.” 

This side of the silver altar, 

Wluu'e the tapers stand in rows, 

Slender, tall, with (lowers of yellow, 

Veering as the soft wind blows ; 

Above th(5 tomb with crimson crosses, 

Where kneels the widow hour by hour. 
There hangs the other solemn picture, 

“The Jesus of tlie Balsam Flower.” 

Painted by a monk, they told me, 

Far up in old Fiesole, 

Where the prison’d vines and (ilivcs 
Watch the Arno seek the .sea. 

It was a sunset of the summer 
That he finished — then he slept. 

When the hell rang out for vespers, 

Still that weary trance he kejit. 

Dropp’d the palette, dropp’d the brushes, 

Still at matins he sat there ; 

Then the angry abbot, chiding, . 

Smote the sluggard in his chair. • 

He was dead ! — liis long work finished. 

Now he rcst.s this stone beneath. 

That’s “Jesus of the Balsam Blossom,” 

Thi.s,' “ Mary of the Lily Wreath.” 

There they hang, — that dead man’s pictures, — 
All but immortal with their dyes. 

Stolon as from summer twilight. 

Or from blue April’s morning skies*. 

And there below, the foolish tourists 
Squint and gape and show their teeth, 
Smiling at the “ Balsam Blossom,” 

And at the “ Virgin’s Lily Wreath.” 

Ah, still they hang — those solemn pictures — 
Where the brown nionks pass and bow ; 

In his golden cope the abbot — 

Hark ! the dead men hailing now, 

Sings the nightingale beneath, 

Il 3 ^mns to the Jesus of the Balsam, 

And Mary of the Lily Wreath. 




A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY HOLMK LEE, AUTHOR OF “ GILBERT MAS3ENGER,” ETC. 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

yil. — CmuBTMAs Eve. 

Christmas Eve came ; a loud blustrous clay, with a light 
covering of snow upon tlie ground, and clouds heavy with 
storms in tlie sky. Laurence Roystoii had left Eversley 
for a few days, saying, that he intended to spend the festive 
season with some relatives at a distance. Adie was sor- 
rowful during his absence ; for she had still to bear the burden 
of her secret, and to deceive old Nicholas. Her treachery 
weighed on her heart ; but though she had entreated Roy- 
ston to lot her tell him, he had always put her olf, saying, 
that such a confession would lead to their instant separa- 
tion ; for the engraver was resolute in his way, and had evi- 
dently conceived a strong distaste for his pupil’s character. 
Since they had become better acquainted, Royston had let 
fall ranch of his disguise, and had frequently given utter- 
ance to hard, selfish, worldly principles that had revolted 
the good old man ; and detecting, in spite of their guarded 
manner, that he and Adie were on closer terms than they 
wished to appear, Nicholas had pressed forward his instruc- 
tions, that there might be na«reason for the young man’s 
remaining in the town. But what most deeply grieved him 
was, that Adie should have withhold her confidence from him. 
He turned it over in his mind, and could not remember that 
he had ever given her a harsh word that should raako^ her 
fear him *, and yet from her totie, and from her anxious air 
and watchfulness, he knew she was keeping something from 
his knowledge. Besides, coming suddenly from the inner 
room one day into that where he had left them together, he 


saw Royston leaning over the girl’s chair, winding her long 
dark tresses round his fingers, and whispering to her softly ; ^ 

he even bent over her, and kissed her without resistance. 

At first Nicholas thought he would charge her with her de- 
ception ; hut remembering her passionate resentment when 
thwarted, ho put it off, hoping tlnit she would soon, of her 
own accord, tell him all. 

Rut lie spoke to Royston in plain terms, telling him that 
his visits in Ncvil’s Court must he discontinued, and that 
he had done a vile wrong in poisoning the girl’s mind against 
her protector so that she had learnt to deceive him. High 
and.angi'y words were exchanged between the two men; 
hut neither of them chose to .make Adie^ a party to the , 
dispute. Royston doubted not that he should succeed with 
her whenever ho chose to bring the matterHo an issue, siiico 
her love for him had already uiidennined old feelings of 
aflection and gratitude ; and Nicholas hoped that th(5 girl’s 
oivn eyes would be opened by and by to the real character 
of her lover. Things wore in this position when Royston 
left Eversley, just before. Christmas, rcrliaps Martha alone 
had a complete view of all that passed, foi; her watch never 
relaxed. 

It was after dinner on Christinas Eve that Nicholas and 
Adie, sitting by the fire, both of them unoccupied, first felt 
how wide the gulf that lay between them had become. The 
unnatural restraint galled both, but neither could or would 
break it down. The old man was silent and mournful; 
Adio’s thoughts yearned to comfort him ; she longed to put 
her arms about Grizzie’s neck, and to pull his beard, and 
hear him call her pet-names as ho used to do; but one 
remembrance of tho absent Royston tied her down to her 
chair. At length some allusion recalled tho Christmas Eve 
long ago, when the engraver had taken the little child from 
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tlie. win for niglit into tliu shelter of his poor hut wunn 
hcartli. Could that tall heaiitiful girl be the small helpless 
frozen thing that might liavc died in the snow unheeded 
hut for him? and was this distance and estrangement to he 
the sole reward of his charity? Terhaps in all his solitude 
the old man laid never felt morp desolate or more lonely 
than now, ))eeanse*tlie heart that ho had striven so long to 
hind to himself was turned from him. Tie looked at her 
fjuestioiiingly when slie, was not observant, and saw that in 
her faee whicdi told him she was not happ3S as sheliad heen, 
or iis she ought (o be, and lie exjjcrieiiced a feeling of iiiteiiso 
wrath against Ttftyslon as its cansi^. 

Wluoi tlio Minster-hell began to ring fetr prayers, Adie 
rose wearily from Jior cliair, and said she would go to the 
servicf!. She did not ask for Nieliohis’s company as shp 
ii.sed to do, hut donned her bonnet and cloak, and u’ciit out 
nloiKi. AVIuui she had got info (^olleg(^ I jane her heart smote 
her with the rf?j>roach that this was not kind, and turning 
hastily hack, she roascended the slairAvay to the room. 
The engraver Iiad pushed hack his cliair, and sat wo'th his 
arms on the table, and his face buried in them. Adie, with 
quick remorse, sprang towards fiini, crying, “ O, (Iriz/ie, 
(lr.i///ie, don’t ho gviiu'cd witli me; let mo toll you all ; let 
ns bo friends, as wo wore before Laureuco Itoystoii came to 
J'lversley.” 

ddie old man lifted up his head, and held forth his anus; 
she nestled into them, and began to weej) passionately cm 
his breast . 

“ Adie, child, wdiy did y^nii ever inivstrusl me*. ?’* said 
Nicholas, “Was I not always kind to you? would 1 not 
have almost laiined my flesh into gold to have jmrehased 
you a pleasure?” Sluj only sohluMl (lie more at the gentle 
rebuke of liis loiu!. “Adie, you love this had man, — ^nay, 
do not leave nu'., — you love him?” Hhe did not answer, 
hut wept on. “ You should have suspected him ’when he 
teni])ted you to deceive me. AVlio hut a hud treacherous 
man would have played his pai t ? If lie had come to me 
openly and honourably, 1 would have given you to him; 
but lie must needs steal you away from your best friend. .It 
was not honest, Adie; it was cruel and unjust; the act of .a 
base creeping nature. Th^ was never, in his best days, 
worthy of you, my child; how miuih h‘s.s, then, now, avIicii 
he is all sullied with his crooked ways through the world, — 
calloused, fairhless, and, though yon may not see it, cruel 
too !” 

Adie had 'withdra'vvn herself from his encircling arm, 
and stood aloof, still tearful, but indignant too. 

“ O, Grizzie, you do not know him !” she said, ’with 
passionafo force,. “lie is kind and gentle; he has never 
spolum one hard word of you ; he would have told 30 ’ i 
weeks since, hut he knew' you did not like him, and wc 
dreaded that you would command us to part.” 

“Adio, it was an (!vil da\' tliat brought him over our 
threshold ; ^j'ou will live to rue it. O, 1113' heart’s darling, 1 
would let you go to Inm this instant if I did not see sueh 
ominous shadows about his future. He is a wicked evil 
man, and he will drag you dowui ’svith him. It w'oiild have 
been better to let you perish in the snow ten 3'cars ago than 
to give 3mu to him now.” 

Adio stood silent; tlio glistening tears hung on her 
lashes, hut ceased to fall; a bright spot burnt on her cheek, 
but her passion cooled. 

“Grizzie, will you hear him speak for himself?” she 
said tremulously; “1 cannot plead our cause with 3mu, forit 
makes my heart burn to hear such words against him from 
you. But you do not know Jiim, or you would speak far 
otlierwise.” 

“ I will give him a fair hearing, my child. But do not 
let any thing cause this coW shade between us to come 
hack. Is this love of a few weeks to obliterate the memor}’’ 
often year.s, Adie?” 

“ Nf), Grizzi(i, no ; I always wished yon to know, and it 
’was only because you were deceived that I was not perfectly 
happy,” cried the girl warmly. “ Lotus he friends.” Nichp- 


las sighed, and fondl}’’ stroked the bright head that Lad 
again -nestled against his breast ; but he said no more about 
Laurence llo3"ston. 

’The Minster-bells had ceased for several minutes, avIicu 
the old man reminded her whither she had been going. 
“ Run aAva3’', my child ; you will still he in time for the 
beautiful anthem,” said he. She asked him to go with liev; 
but he said no, the evening was very cold, and he sht)uhl 
take so long wrapping np that the music would be over; 
and besides, he Avoiild i*athcr sit by the fire until she came 
hack. So she put her two arms round his neck, kissed him, 
and went to the door. There for a minute she hesitated, 
then turned back quickl}’’ to where Nicholas stood, and said, 
with glittering eyi‘S, “ Grizzie, h.ave you quite, fjtu’fi'. for- 
given me m_y wiclo'diiess to 3’ou ?” 

“ ]M.y darling, from heart.” He hle.ssed her, and hade 
her go. 

For a fe^v minutes after Adio had left him, Nicholas sat 
by the file thinking of her pit3'ingl3" and with great love, as 
one blinded and misguided b3- a most uiihapp.v passion. H**- 
folded hi.s liands, closed his eyes, and laid his head back 
wearily, but not despondently. “ She will eome to sec him 
elearl3^ soon; onl}- give hci time,” said lie to liiniself. ’I’lien 
he rose, and w'alked to and fro in the room, talking to him- 
self, while his eyes took a softer gleam, ami his brow looked 
lt?»s stern than usual. PtM'liaps lie ’svas jiraving hn' his dar- 
ling, for he went to the windo’w and gazed up eagerly to 
the storm3' skv^, as if invoking help or comfort for tlicm 
both. At last he lighted fiis lamp, and, entering thii oak- 
closet, unlocked tlui aiu'ient cabined., and jiroccedcd (o tnrn 
over the poor treasures it contiiined. AVhilst thus occiipicd, 
he ’W’as startled by tlu; sound of the openipg door, ami 
lianvenco voice asking, “Are you at home, Ni- 

cJiolas Drew f ’ The 5’^oung man was already in tlic closet ; 
hut Nicheflas piotioning liim back, tlnyy botii retired to tin*, 
fireside. 

“I thouglit you Avere far awa3’ from this. AVliat brings 
3-0U here to-night of all nights?” asked the engraver impa- 
tiently. 

“My own restle.^s spirit, Nicholas,” was the reply. 
“ Where is Adie? Gone to say .her prayers?” 

“ Yes; she is at the Minster.” 

1 have w'alked far, and I have walked fast ; for it ’^vas 
lik<‘ living in iiell, that horrible suspense,” said Boyston, 
wdth grim earnestness. “1 must have another aiisw'cr from 
3’on about Adie. Old man, your blood runs slow ; you kiioiv 
not what love is.” He w^arrned up into passion, and those 
restless finger, s of his clasped and unclasped themselves, 
clutching at the air. 

Nicliolas looked him steadily in tlie face, in no wi.se inti- 
midated by Laurc.nce’s violence. “ 1 have nothing to add to 
wdiat 1 .said before,” replied he. 

This caftnness seemed only the further to excite Iho 
3mung’ii\an. 

“ If 1 lose my soul for her I ’svill have her,” said ho, in a 
deep siipprcs.scd tone, as if he wx'ro struggling to keep do’wn 
a fierce gust of passion that was almost too strong for Jiiin. 
“You have hated me ami sus])ectod me for no cause but 
your own fancies; you have watched ns, and divided us, 
and tried to turn her heart from me under a false specious 
guise of aflcction. You have acted treacherously by her — ” 

The old man, roused out of liis liabitual meekness, eou- 
froiited his accuser with an indignant steady gaze. “ It is you, 
1/ou, Laurence Ro3"Bton, who have played the traitor in this 
housi*. ! 3"ou, with ly^ing wQj-ds, have poisoned her good 
heart. She has told me all ; and, by tlie God above us, if 
gratitude and affection have any power remaining, your 
wife she will never be. Your evil influence has not done all 
its “Work ; she will 770 f forsake me ; she will come to know 
3^11 as you are. Go out of uiy sight ! Adio shall never, 
with my will, see your wicked face again.” 

While he was thus speaking, Laurence, with liis teeth sot 
and lurid eyes hurning, stood irresolute ; but as Nicholas 
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waved him 'towards tliQ door, his wild suppressed passion 
broke bounds ; and pressing on the old no took fx*om his | 
breast a pistol, which he had carried for his protection on the j 
journey, and shot him dead, llie moment the deed was done, 1 
he started as if the tempting and now triumphant devil had 
laughed in his ear ; and stooping hastily down, he clutched 
the dabbled white hair in his gloved hand, and raising the 
ghastly face, saw that ho had done his murderous work hut 
loo surely. For five hideous minutes lie stood beside the 
corpse staring at it. O God, with wjnit awful thoughts! Lift- 
ing his hat to wipe off tlie heavy beads of sweat from his 
face, his cheek was touched by the clammy glove ; he could 
.scarcely repress a shriek, and dragging it from his liand, — 
that hand which could never lose its stain of blood-guilti- 
ness,- -he flung it far from him on the floor. Presently came 
the idea of escape, — immediate escape; and liis mind, used to 
quick conception and prompt action, in an instant devised 
it simply and safely. He first secured the door into tlm 
court, and then, going into the clost^t, lie flung about upon 
the floor the contents of the cabinet, to give the appearance 
of the old mair.s having met his end from rohber.s who, at- 
tracted to his dwidling by the fabulous rumours of bis | 
w(^alth, lia'l broken in upon him, and, meeting with rosi.st- I 
aiicc*, bed killed liini for the sake of plunder. This done, lie | 
nj turned to his poor victim, and staid by him, biting his 
nail.s, and with his awful face darkened by fear, remorse, 
and despair, for sonic lime. Hearing a light step in the court, 
which lie knew well, ho flung his arms wildly into the air, 
and, opening the dviov into the disused and haunted corridor, 
lie plunged info its darkness, and made his escape, leaving 
his glove, that guilty witness, on the floor. 

It was a cold' misty twiliglit abroad, with licavy gusts 
of wind driving round corners and sweeping the snow from 
the ledges ami drip-stones of the Minster. Adie gathered 
lier cloak tightly about her, and feeling happier in mind 
than she had felt for many a day, entered the solcinu gloom 
of the great ehureli. She jiassed up one of the side aisles 
and by the st«*p.s to the altai'-vails, where slle was alone and 
almost in darkness. Tlic feiv scattered lights sliowed her 
the congregation Ixdow in the choir, but so dimly that their 
])ros(mee was no company to her, and no disturbance. It 
was a luxury of enjoyment to her impressible eluiraetcr to 
linger in this solitude, thinking her own thoughts, dreaming 
her own dreams ; and when the swell of the rich music 
rolled up to the vaulted roof, her heart seemed filled to 
overflowing with an ecsta.sy of devotion that was almost 
pain. Tlie fall and rise of the symphony, and the sweet 
distant voices, were softened to her by her remote position; 
the proclamation fell on her ear as if out of heaven, “Peace 
on earth, and good wdll towards men !’’ 

“ 0, I am glad 1 told dear Grizzic, and tliat he forgave 
me,” she thought to herself. “ How could I liave borne to 
listen to this, if I were deceiving him still ? Good, kind, old 
Grizzle, it was very cruel of me ; how could I do it, even 
for Laurence ?” She staid until the last, until the people 
and priests and choristers had vanished, and the vergers 
came to put out the lights ; then she slowly left the 
Minster, and issued out into the night. 

The wind had increased to a tempest, and drove furi- 
ously about the open spaep. If it had been light enough, 
you would have almost expected to see it careering madly 
with outspread vaporous wings in the shaken air. She 
could scarcely keep her feet against it, and often the gusts 
caught her, compelling her to stand still for a minute to 
regain strength and breath ; then the?fo came shrill shriek- 
ing blasts which seemed to warn her back, followed by long 
piteous wails and moans and laments that died into a mo- 
mentary hush only to be renewed again and yet again. At 
last, she reached the comparative calm of the court, and 
paused a little while, thinking within herself that it was on 
just such a night as this that Grizzie had-found her crouched 
under the archway, crying for her fatlwr. Good old Grizzie ! 
She looked up to the windows, hoping to see his figure 


darkening the glow from within ; but the ruddy firelight 
shone through full and unbroken. She moimted the steps 
softly, intending to surprise him and 1-eproadi liiin archly 
for not keeping watch for her return, scarcely expecting, 
however, that she should reach the dppr before it would l.)o 
opened ; but she did, and peering cautiously through the gla.ss, 
as soon-as her eye became accustomed to the light, .she .s;iw 
that something unusual had happened. The doors of ibe 
closet stood open, and tliere Avas a caudle on the t:i])lc 
within; there Avas also a heap of things lying about ibc 
floor, but Nicliola.s was not visible. 

“ Perhaps he is at the cabinet, or sitting in the corner 
hj^ the fire,” said Adi(? to hei’.sclf, though her heart thvol'l>cd 
fast and painfully. She attempted to open the door; hut it 
Avas fastened inside, and resisted all her efl'orts. 'i’licu lu r 
alarm Avas aroused ; for it was not ciLstomary aa ith Kieliola.s 
to lock the do(>r Avheii lie Avas in nntil night. She knoeked 
loudly on the glass, and cried, “ Grizzie, Grizzie, let me in ; 
it is Adio.” 

There Avas no answer but the eelioes olTior oavh voice. 
She ran doAvii the .steps in hast(\ and to Mrs. Parkes’s door; 
hut that also avus shut, for Job and his Avifo had gone ti» 
spend their Chri.stmas Ev(3 abroad. The Avliole court seemed 
descried ; even tlie children had vanished. AVhere could 
M.arlha he? she was not used to go out so late. Then Adie 
rcmcmberefl that she had asked leave to siiend the after- 
noon at the hospital with an ohl aefinaintance, and she had 
not i-efurned yd. The girl, now full of fears and excife- 
nient, ran into College Ijaiie, in the hope of meeting some 
noighbonrs. A tall figure enveloped. in a cloak viihhed by 
her, and Avas lost instantly in Lbe pitehy darkne.ss. TIhj 
jievson bad come out of the court, and must have emerged 
from the stairway, for she liad not seen him before ; but Jiis 
sudden ami hasty appearaneii now redoubled her terror. At 
this moment Martlia came up; Adie caught her by the arm, 
and Avhispcred faintly that something must be Avroiig, for 
she had left homo not an hour before, and now she c<nild 
not get in. The Avoman mounted tlie stair SAviftly, and 
looked through the glass, Avith the girl close beljind her. 
“ The door into the corridor is open ; A\^e must go tliat Avay,” 
said she, after vainly trying to make Jiersclf Jicard by 
rattling tlic AvindoAv, They clesecnded again, and Aveiit up 
the black broken stair, feeling their Avay. Wlicn they 
entered the long passage, they perceived by the thread of 
light shilling through a ebink at tlie further end that they 
Avero right in thinking the door Avas ajar. Adie, trembling 
in every nerve, clung fast to Martha, and relaxed her haste; 
she feared she scarce knew what. 

There was a dead breathless silence Avithin. They stood 
a moment and listened. No .sound except the draught of tho 
fire and the howling wind in the bishop’s gardens. They 
Aveiit in, Martlia the first. Nicholas lay prostrate across 
the hcartli, his face doAvnAvards, one arm outstretched. A 
dark slender stream had trickled. doAvn the slope of the 
floor almost to Avhere their feet had been arrested by the 
sight. Adie stood petrified with horror ; Martha advanced, 
and stooped down over the old man. He Avas dead — mur- 
dered ; a small hole in tho left temple betrayed bow. 

They heard steps below in the court ; Adie rushed 
frantically to tho door, and draAving hack tlie bolts, called 
to tAVO men Avho Avere there to come uj) in baste. The tab*, 
spread, and in a fcAV minutes, as it .seemed, Mrs. Parke.s and 
Job were there, and Mr. St. Barbe, and many oibers, all 
talking in aAved Avhisper.s, which rose at times to a Jioarso 
scream. Adie watched helplessly, and listened, and turned 
her dusk, clouded, distraught eyes from one face to another, 
as if questioning whether it were a dream or a reality. She 
4id not dare to look on tlie dead still countenance yet; and 
when they carried tho corpse into the next room, she did 
not follow, but staid by the fire, Avhich Avas sparkling and 
roaring in the keen frosty air with a living mocking lustre. 
She picked up a glove from the floor, and twitched it ner- 
vously and unconsciously in her fingers, and gazed about 
the floor, and then crept to the other roqm, and stood bohiud 
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Martha and Mrs. Parkes, trembling and fearful, but with dry 
burning eyes. 

The idle niarvel-mongcr.s were dismissed, and then the 
officers, who had arrived in the interval, took note of the 
appearance of the first room. One of them said, “ The old 
man must have been shot by some one who took him at 
advantage ; there has been no struggle ; he has be’en mur- 
dered for the purposes of robbery.” 

They went into the closet. Tlie cal)inct was open, the 
drawers out, and their contents scattered on tlic table, the 
floor, and in the adjoining room. Tliey were a miscellaneous 
collection ; women’s clothes and a few valueless trinkets, 
child’s things, and toys, — the poor old miser’s .treasures. 
There was nothing else left, — prohahly had been nothing 
else to leave, — so the man-slayer was disapp(-»iiited of his 
spoil. The j)eople looked at ilio yellow linen and tarnished 
hits of jewellery with onriosity; and Mrs. Parkes observed 
that somebody must have done it who knew the hon.se well 
and Nicholas also, — somebody who believed the old story 
that he kept money hid away in that closet. Tor her part, 
she had long known it to ho all nonsense, hut there were 
folks who credited it. Martha spoke not a word, but peered 
about for traces in her furtive eager way ; there was a set 
rigidity in her face, as if she had registered a vow of 
vengeance and were seeking the way to its accomplish- 
ment. Her search was abortive, however, and for the 
present she discontinued it to listen to what Mrs. Parkes 
was saying about the murdered man. 

“ Who would have thought it of old Nicholas Drew ?” 
kIkj was asking. “ Who would have thought he would have 
set such store by a lot of rags? They are dropping with age, 
— look!” and she lifted one of the garments from the floor, 
and held it up. “ Whoso can they have hecu ?” 

“ His young wife’s and his bairn’s,” answered Job. 

“ ITis wife’s, Job ? I never know he bad been married,” 
cried ]\Irs. l*arkos softly, but with vivid curiositj'. 

“It was before your time; but I remember her. A 
pretty, dark-haired, little lass she was, and very kind-spoken 
to poor folks. They were well off tlien, 1 dare say ; but 
they were very young to bo married, every body said. 
Then they had a bairn, and I know both she and it died in 
a fever ; and after that Nicholas was out of his mind ever 
so long, and had to he taken care of. Wlnni he came hack 
to live in the court ho had let liis beard grow, and was so 
queer, people were half afraid of him ; and then it was they 
began to set storie.s afloat about hi.s being a miser and a 
wizard, and what not.” 

Adie lieard this little explanation of poor Grizzle’s trea- 
sures, and with a melancholy reverence slic gathered them 
together, and put them back into, the drawers. Whilst 
doing so a folded ])aper slipped from between two handker- 
chiefs ; she opened it, and saw coiled round and round a 
thick tress of black liair with a little auhnrn curl lying upon 
it. Then her tears began to flow, gently at first, but soon 
ill wild passionate sobs and writhing. The women carried 
her away to her own chamber, and shut themselves up 
togetlier, while one of the oflicers and St. Barbe stayed in 
the outer room. Before morning broke the girl was raving 
in delirium, calling on “ Laurence, I.(aurencc !” 

“ Who is it she wants ?” asked Mrs. Parkes of Martha. 
“ Wo had better send for him maybe.” 

“ He is not in the town now, and I don’t know where ho 
is either. He went away for his Christmas,” was the reply. 
“ It is Laurence Royston.” ^ 

“ See, poor thing, she has got one of his gloves, and she’s 
holding it against her heart,” said the other, with tears. 
“ Poor Adio ! 0, it’s an awful deed I I do hope, though it 
isn’t Christian-Hke perhaps, — I do hope wlioevcr did it will 
bo brought to justice. lie was a very good old man,” 

“ He was good,” repeated irfartha emphatically ; “ and 
I will never rest day nor night until the man that did it is 
dead — never!” She spoke in a deep, concentrated, ireful 
voice, which made the calmer Mrs. Parkes shiver. 

The girl’s pitiful cry and moan went on still. They 


tried to calm her : “ Yos, Adie, he is coming, — he is coming 
soon,” said Mrs. Parkes, laying her hand on the burning 
forehead which turned restlessly on the pillow. Adie opened 
her eyes with a start, and put up her arms as if to push 
away some weight ; the glove fell to the floor, and was 
picked up by Martha, who laid it carefully in one of her 
young mistress’s drawers, thinking that she sot great store 
by it. Presently she grew quiet, and sank into a heavy 
sleep, which even the loud pealing of the Christmas-morning 
bells could not break, while a few paces off lay the dead 
cold clay which had shrined a soul then in God’s Para- 
dise. 

RISTORI. 

[Concluded from ii. 173.] 

Tiik story of Gamma , — taken from Plutarch, and previously 
dramatised, but unsuccessfully, by Thomas Corneille and 
others, -^though highly tragic, is exceedingly simple. 

Sinato, one of the two principal chiefs of Galatia, has 
espoused a young maiden named Camma, widely famed for 
her beauty, goodness, and devoted love for her husband, and, 
as High Priestess of Diana {Corivena), held in i)rofound 
reverence throughout the land. 

Sinoro, the other of these powerful Galatian lords, be- 
comes violently enamoured of Camma, ;issassinatcs Sinato, 
and immediately pays his suit to the widow. Cainma’s 
suspicions arc roused by this indecent haste on the part of 
Sinoro ; and she regards him with aversion and horror as 
the murderer of her husband, whose death .she has vowed to 
avenge, even at the cost of her own life. But though be- 
licvhig the murder to have been committed by Sinoro, she 
has no proof that such is the ease ; and her ])osition as tli(^ 
interpreter of the will of Diana, aiid consequently as the 
highest judicial authority of the country, makes it incum- 
bent on her to obtain full proof of his guilt before inflieliiig 
its punishment. 

In order to obtain this ))ro(>f, the widowed priestess, 
when Sinoro urges her acceptance of his suit, tells him that 
she is absorbed bv a horrible but unconquerable passion : 
she is persuaded that the hand which struck Sinato was 
guided by love of her, and she is determined to marry no 
other than this unknown assassin, who has proved the 
intensity of his love for her by committing, in the hope of 
winning her, a crime which, if discovered, must cost him 
his life. Sinoro falls into the snare ; declares that, prompted 
by his passion for Camma, he laid in wait for her liusband, 
and stabbed him as he passed through the myrtlo-gi’ovc on 
his way to the Temple of Diana ; confirming his statement 
by a wound in his arm from the dagger of Sinato, and the 
possession of his victim’s heart, which ho tore from the 
body after the murder, and preserves as a memento of the 
deed that should open for him the road to the object of his 
desires. Repressing her horror at this recital, Camma suffers 
the murderer to take her hand as a pledge of betrothal, and 
consents to allow the marriage to take place without further 
delay. The temple is accordingly decorated, the priests and 
priestesses are convened, for the celebration of the nuptial 
rite ; and Camma, in her hridal-robcs, retires into the inner 
sanctuary to prepare the marriafee-cup, which she fills with 
poisoned hydroinel. Returning to the altar, she offers a 
libation to thp divinity of the temple ; and having drunk 
from the fatal cup, presents it to Sinoro, who, in his guilty 
exultation, drains it to the dregs. Scarcely has he done so 
before he feels tlic cfocts of the poison, and falls into the 
arms of his attendants; while. Camma denounces him to the 
assembled people as the murderer of Sinato, and calls upon 
Diana to witness, that, “ if she has feigned to smile \ipon 
the suit of the basest of men,” she has done so only in order 
to acquire the certainty of his crime, and to insure its pun- 
ishment. After which, Sinoro is carried, dying, from the 
temple ; and Camma, informed of his death, meets her own 
with exultation, rejoicing that the murder of her adored 
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Sinato is avenged, and that she is now to rejoin him in the 
realms of immortality. 

The part of Gamma is La Ristori to the very life ; and 
the poet has most skilfully adapted all the details of its 
development to her peculiar genius. Her exclamation, “ ^Tia 
her when, on Sinoro's approach, she instinctively divines 
his crime ; the transparency she gives to the mask of smiles 
she wears in her interview with him, showing so marvel- 
lously the ahhorrence underneath it, that the two expressions 
seem to ho kept up simultaneously ; her management of her 
mourning drapery in this same scene ; the spasm of irrepres- 
sible horror as she gives him the hand he claims in right of 
his identity with the unknown object of her pretended pas- 
sion, and her low cry of anticipated vengeance, — “ Monster, 
thy nuptial couch shall be thy tomb !” — as he leaves her 
exultingly at its close ; her magnificent outburst of scorn 
and abhorrence when, in the marriage-scene, to Sinoro’s 
bewildered interrogation, “TAc cup . . she answers, with 
flashing eye and dilating form, “ And what cup couyiJ share 
with thee hut the cup of poison with the ring of her voice, 
and the imprecation of her gesture, as she cries to the 
astounded people, “ He hilled iSinatoP' and the death-scene, 
with its physical tortures overborne by the belief in immor- 
tality, and the joy of her approachtng re-union with Sinato, 
— will all be noted among the finest things in the whole 
range of her acting. 

The presence of two artists of such transcendent merit 
as Rachel and La Ristori at the same time on the J^arisian 
stage could not fail to divide tlie theatre-loving public into 
two rival camps ; each part}^ decrying the pretensions of the 
other, and claiming the palm of superiority for its favourite. 

Rut these hostilities have been of short duration ; for it 
was soon felt that the genius of the two groat tragedians, 
equally unquestionable in point of fact, was of a character 
so opposite as to make it impossible to establish a comparison 
between them. Nature has been equally generous to both, 
tliougli in a different way, and both possess in an equal 
degree the science, sentiment, and resources of their art ; 
hut the nature of their genius being essentially different, 
they arrive, through opposite methods, at the production of 
opposite effects. Thus, even in the performance oftlic same 
pari — Schiller’s Maria Stuarda, in which Rachel also has 
frequently appeared — the peculiar talent of each artist im- 
parts so different a cliaraeter to the same impersonation, 
that it is impossible to (‘stablish any thing like a qualitative 
comparison between them. 

It is now generally admitted, by critics and public, that 
wc cannot, by any received canons of art, decide which is 
the greater talent of the two ; the preference accorded to 
the one or to the other being the result of the personal 
idiosyncrasy and tastes of the spectator. 

Rachel may he defined as an animated statue ; the most 
perfect incarnation ever seen of plastic art as it has come * 
down to us in the immortal creations of the old Greek ! 
sculptors. The contour of her small low-browed head, the 
pale oval of her face, the symmetrical pi'oportions of lier 
form, are all-in the highest degree classical and statuesque; 
and she wears the tunic as naturally as though she had 
worn it from her childhood. Tlirough persevering study, 
aided by the peculiarity of her mental structure, she has so 
thoroughly imbued herself with the traditions and spirit of 
ancient Greece, that every attitude and gesture is as classi- 
cally correct as her appearance ; and in her acting she attains, 
with the same completeness, the same conventional ideal. 

In her delineations of the fiercer, as of the softer emo- 
tions, she never falls short of, never exceeds, the sobriety of 
that average of expression which is the ne plus ultra of sculp- 
tural truth. No weakness, no exaggeration, deforms the 
harmonious outline of her creations. The fire of her eye, the 
exquisite modulations of her voice, Wie majesty and grace 
of her movements, her magnificent bursts of tragic fury, 
regulated by her profound intelligeiwse of her part, seiwe to 
fill up this outline, but are never permitted to exceed it. 

For Rachel, it may bo said thaf nature — ^the nature of I 


this outer world and of humanity — does not exist. With 
her, art has taken the place of nature ; an art, whose ele- 
ments, perfectly co-ordinated, constitute a world by itself, 
with its own laws and its own coherence, its own denizens, 
life, interest, and beauty. Rut tins world is not our world; 
its Avomen are not women, but goddesse.s or demons; its 
terrors do not move us, its tears do not melt, nor its smiles 
warm us". It is true that in the character of Adrienne Le- 
couvreur (in a pla}'^ founded on the history of a famous actress 
of the time* of Louis XV.), and in that of Mademoiselle de 
Bcllcisle (a young girl of noble birth and unsullied purity, 
exposed to odious and ungrounded suspicions), Rachel lias 
proved that she can be huiium w'hen she will ; while, as the 
Leshie of M. Rerthet’s graceful drama, slicj has shown that she 
possesses, would she but use them, a charm and beauty equal 
to her power. Rut parts of this description are rare in her 
performances ; and her appearance in them, though highly 
successful, w'ould probably have never won for her the pre- 
eminent position she has attained in the classical creations 
with which she has identified her iiaiiie. Vet. in witnessing 
I her interpretations of Camille, Einilie, l^hedrc, Ilermionc, 
&c., ivc feel that "wc are in j)r(*sence, not of any passion or 
emotion, hut of a hiost perfect representation of passion and 
emotion. In these jiurely intellectual appiuals to our intel- 
ligence, we are conscious of receiving a higli artistic gratilijj 
cation, and follow wdth admiring w'onder these magnificent 
exhibitions of plastic pow(ir. Rut tlic'y produce no illusion, 
excite no emotion ; w(5 n^cogjiise thc^ transcendent art of 
the actress, but, for us, tin? art remains art, the actress an 
actress. 

If Rachel be the high priestess of art, compelling us to 
follow her into a region purely ideal, La Ristori is the inter- 
preter of nature in the broad sphere of human life and emo- 
tion. Her creations, no less artistically ])<M*fect, arc to those 
of Rachel as is the ■woman Eve to the Eve of the sculptor. 
They live, breathe, move, with the same life that pulses in 
our veins and heats in our bosoms. “Bono of our bone, and 
flesh pf our flesh,” they stir our hearts with the “ touch of 
nature,” and waken an answering vibration in the inner- 
most fibres of our consciousness. AVliatevor tlie sentiment 
I she is portraying. La Ristori says and does just what wo 
should say and do in the same situation. Her joy, her sor- 
row, her anger, hope, pity, or revenge, arc real human emo- 
tions ; exactly such as wc ourselves should feel under the 
same circumstances. Her smile enchants us, her tears 
afflict, and her indignation rouses us, for they are our own. 

While Rachel, as in Maria Stuarda, compels the most 
capricious, patlietic, and touching pliasc.s of human feeling 
to assume the proportions of the conventional ideal she has 
made her own, La Ristori, as in Mirra and in Gamma, avails 
herself even of the introduction of the supernatural clement 
to deepen the purely human pathos of her part. 

Rachel, subordinating nature to art, po chastens every 
detail pf her character, that no* distortion ever impairs its 
^idassic contour; La Ristori, pressing all the resources of 
art into the service of nature^ models every portion of licr 
acting BO faithfully upon the reality of life, that, in lici* must 
i impetuous, most pathetic, or most terrible delineatiuiis, slio 
never misses, never oversteps, the trutli. 



HOME R3}PREATIONS. 

No. I. — ^The Game op the Twenty Questions* 


There is a great difference Between what people like, when 
they try it, and what people like to try. This is eminently 
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the case with amusements. Several exist which give more 
])leiisure than those which are more cultivated. A person 
is bored by ninc-tentlis of the means to which he persists, 
nevertheless, in resorting for his amusement. The com- 
plaint is conuiion ; but the fact itself is more common than 
even the eom])laint of it. Womctinios a person is betrayed 
by circumstances into an unprcmeditat(^d oceu])ation wliich 
interests him, not only beyond all his expectations, hut be- 
yond nesrly all his oxporienoe of an^’ thing else. If ho have 
a wilJ, the accident becomes a lesson to him, and a life is 
changed. He was a hnrden to himself; ho relievos the 
burdens of otlu'rs. Tint most people have only a fitful iom- 
pornry will. However, this is a’ very deej) subject, on the 
exfrome, confines of ])HVcho]ogy, from wliich, as from the 
cliffs of the sliore, we recognise the limits of a present 
condition, and look out over the sea u])t)n which we must 
.'ill of us yet sot forth, and which rolls off infinite and 
dark. 

The intelligent reader will understand ns. What causes 
the pleasure of the mind ; wliat rescue!^ it from the. gnaw- 
ings within ; what takes it out of the bewitched ab3^sscs of 
sadness (no matter liow arising), — would be indeed curious 
to inquire and )woritalilc to say ; hut it is a theme far too 
vast for the present pmpo.so. The Analomu of Olnarfaluess 
would reward its writer and its readers better than that 
work, after executing wdiich Burton dostro^^ed liim.self ; hut' 
there Is a much smaller matter now before us — “the Game 
of lb«\ Twenty Questions.” 

Fox, Pitt, and Burke, and many of tlu! foremo.st men of 
Charles Butler’s time, were, he tells us, passionately fond of 
tins eurious amusement ; and ho relates one iii.stanoc in 
which Canning astonished a large dinner-party by obligingly 
funnshing them with a jiractical illustration of the skill 
which had l»cen attributed to liim in the jiastiinc so called. 
Till then, such skill had seemed to the company to he of 
necessity an exaggeration, a mistake, in short, incredible. 
Fox, who liad some experience in gamcjs, and wdio was a 
veteran buccaneer in the coarsest forms of gambling (^:^citc- 
ment, was not insensible to the strange charm of the most 
elegant, the most tranquil, and the most docidedl^^ intel- 
lectual “sport” that ever ■was devised to beguile the leisure, 
while exercising the power, of acute and cultivated minds. 
He threw himself into this mental wrestle 'with thorough 
iihandoumcut, and, till at the fifteenth or sixteenth question 
he had netted the secret, forgot cards and wagers and wine, 
cabinets and w'ars and biulgcts. 

In truth, no game over invented can more absorb the 
] )1 ay et on o»c side; and few games over invented are less 
calculated to lu* geiierally pojmlar. The reason is twofold ; 
first, to play it even decenlty well, some of the very highest 
faculties of the human intelligoiiee are called into action; 
and tnost of us, 1 suppose, may modestly ask most of us, 

“ Will they coma when you do call ?” 

iSecoiidly, the senses are liot addressed at all 'll! the 
process ; and since w^e have a body as well as a mind, this"* 
is an unfavourable condition for an^' amusement. 

On the otller hand, the advantages are, that no instru- 
ments of an artificial kind arc required for the game, and 
that it may be played cither indoors or out of d(»ors, cither 
on land or on sea, at all times, in all places, under nearly all 
circumstance.^. You need no che.ssmen, no board, jio cards, 
no theatre, no iiistrumont nor implement, save those -which 
nature has provided ; and these (in the bodily order at 
least) need have ho degree of excellence. You must have 
an car, hut not necessarily an ear for music ; you must have 
a voice, but not necessarily for sln^^ng ; and writing w'ould 
put the pastime within reach of the deaf and dumb them- 
selves. 

What intellectual qualities are demanded in revenge for 
this exterior and mechanical cheapness or accessibility will 
be best shown by example. 

Here is the whole game. One person thinks of somo- 
Ihing, in heaven or on earth ; it may be any thing whatever, , 
— abstract or concrete ; having or not having matter or j 


body ; past, present, or to come ; living, dead, or inani- 
mate ; whatever, in short, he or she pleases. This done, 
the individual who has thought of the thing which has to 
be discovered either confides it secretly to*the knowledge of 
some third person, or writes it down with equal secrecy on 
a slip of paper, wliich is placed aside in safet3^ 

This precaution of either mentioning or putting on paper 
the thing thought of, is to })revent the possibility or the 
siispieiou of having changed the object, as well as to ciuible 
any umpire present to judge whether the questions to be 
asked shall have been fairly and exactly answered. 

When the preliminaries licre montioneli have been ae- 
complishod, the opponent in the game begins his part. But 
here it need scarcely be said, that it is perfcctlj^ indifTerent 
to the true conduct of the game itself whether there be or 
be not a wager on the i.s.suo. People may bet upon any thing ; 
and people often have betted on this. Tlic reader ni.a^' suppose, 
or not, as he pleases, that a stake is involved in the rttsult. 
All that can be said is, that, as in the little mechanical 
German game of “Besiegers and Besieged,” the besicgm's 
ought to win, so in this intellectual conflict the gucsser 
ought in most cases to defeat the challenger. In most 
cases he does not. And^ indeed, the very contrary appears 
to ha likeh% since twenty guc.sses seem to be very un- 
fairly matched against the countless inillioii.s of things in 
creation, 4^ny one of which the person inviting conjecture 
luaj" have .selected as his “ thought.” 

But here must be stated a condition which has generally 
been adopted to render the chances more equitable : it is 
that you must think of your object within the sphere of 
your adversary’.s fairly presumable knowledge. Thu.s, if 
}'on know Greek and j^our opponent is totally ignorant of 
that language, it would be mere cheating in this game to 
B(dect as j'Otir thoiu/ht the name of one of A^s(!hylus’s plan's, 
or the phras(; used b\’^ Themistoclcs when threatenod by the 
Athenian rabble, or even, for example, one of the letters of 
the Greek alplialjet. So with toclinical pursuits; the farmer 
mu.st not select some bucolic process or term when playing 
the game with a phj^sician, nor the pli^ysician a medical 
proce.ss when playing it with a layman. The matter must 
lie fairly, as has been said, on common or neutral ground, 
and within the reasonably presumable knowledge of both 
parties. 

^J’heu the second player should cany off the victory; liis 
twenty permitted questions ought to sweep and exhaust, 
like a drag-net, the uncounted millions of possible IhougliLs, 
until he has landed the veiy thing selected b^’’ his oppo- 
nent. 

Ill the ease alluded to, where George Canning solved the 
riddle, ho did not use, to speak from memory, tlie whole of 
the questions to which he had a right to receive answers. 
The thing which lie had to guess was the wand of oflice 
carried h}*^ the Usher of the Black Hod. He was sorely 
puzzled after the eleventh or twelfth question liad been 
replied to ; and he took much time, and employed much 
consideration in framing his remaining inquiries. Bets were 
made, or might have been, and the odds shuffled and veered, 
as he gut gradually down rrom the more to the less general, 
until at last, quitting his great drag-net of logical induction, 
he took a hand-filet of guess, and fished up the identical 
black rod, wliich had been hidden deep from him in the vast 
pool of the arbitrary, the whimsical, and the possible. For 
him who has to play the finder’s part there is very absorb- 
ing work ; with llic rest the game is less agreeable. They 
must wait and talk of something else during the long 
intervals of tb inking between the questions. , 

But the whole procedure will be best shown by an in- 
stance or two. 

Suppose, for example, a person has selected as the object 
to be divined the nose on the guesser’s own face. That nose 
is duly written down, “ Mr. A.’s nose.*' The paper having 
been intrusted (unread, if this be liked, and, indeed, unread 
is more interesting), Mr. A. begins his askings. One primaiy 
and capital principle in these is, that they should be so 
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framed as that the answer, whether negative or affirmative, 
should give a class of things distinctly rejecting all other 
classes, and manifestly, that the first classes thus rejected 
should be as largei^as }>ossible ; otherwise a hundred ques- 
tions, or many liiuidrcd, might not bo enough. It follows 
that you must open with the most general forms of being, 
and so come down to particulars. '^J’hc vender will see (hat 
tlierc is great art, and that this art implies a high philo- 
!S(q)hic mind in iiev(U’ wasting a question. Noticing is 
If you ask whether it be any individual specimen of 
a si)eeies before you have asked whether it belongs to that 
■ species at all, y(iti waste (be queslioii; for it may Jiot bo 
tliat individual specinnm, and yet you have made no pro- 
grt?SK. 'riuue arc ibousaiids, ])(u*baps millions such, any of 
which it may ])e ; and if you <?ven were allowed to go (hrougli 
tlicm all, one by om;, you ai‘e still at fault, and in a wrong 
category of < lungs. 

First, t'h(M), Avc Avill suppose Mr. ^A. to inquire whether 
the thing be immaterial? The onswer (o (his is ab.soliitely 
ceriifin to disencumber him at once of millions and millions 
of objects, and to reduo(^ pi-oi)ortiunatcly the field of his 
search. The iinswer in th<‘. ])r(‘riciit case happens to be 

Nu," since the nose on his face is incontestably material. 
Getting this iinswer, he reflects what arc the widest classi- 
ficalioii.s of material objects, and ho remembers that they 
are all divid(;d iiilo the animate and the iiianinn^tc. Re 
therefore asks next, ‘‘Is it, inanimate?” Answer No. 2, 
“ iVb.” It is a material and an animate object. Again be 
thinks Avliat are tiic widest class(‘s of the imifcrial animalo 
Avorld, and be vemembevs that it is all either human or 
brute. He asks, “ Does it belong to the brute order?” An- 
swer No. fl, “ No," “ Is it male ?” Answer No. d, “ Yes." 

Here the guesscr naturally imagines it is cither a corpo- 
rate body, sindi as a nation or a society, or else a man. He 
a.sks, "Is the name of it a Jioun plural?” Answer No. 5, 
" No." Ho conobides it is an individual man. "Is it dead?” 
Answe-r No. G, " No.” 

His jjcxt question produces a burst of laughter, if the 
ohj('-et to he discovered is known to the rest of the company, 
AN hieh hurst of laughter is of immense service to tho ques- 
titmev ; for whicli reason, better, as Ave have said, that the 
object should not he thus knoA\m to any save the one person 
Avlio ha.s framed and written doAvu tho " pu7//dcr.” 

Our friend demands, with a sev(;re and meditative froAvn, 
" Ts lie a public cliaracicr (a gemn-al chorus of merriment), 
or is he in private lif(‘. ?” (Renewed laughter.) 

Ho Avho has to reply, in all jaobability, now damages 
his oAvn (diances of the stake or of victoiy, as the case may 
he, by Ins perplexed mannc-r, by tlic observations he makes, 
and by the discussion Avhich they provoke among the amused 
l)ysLajid(M‘S. " Hoav shall J answer that question?” says he. 
Suj)pose the questioner is a public character, still whoevef 
heard of a public nose? Here the questioner, v^io lias at- 
tentively Avatclied thcsi? appearances of hesitation and hewil- 
clcrinciit, remarks, ihat Avliat he means to ask is, " Whether 
the individual may or may not, in conuuon parlance, be said 
ta belong to public life?” Fresh hesitation, and a rencAAcd 
hut loAV burst of little laughs all round the circle, like the 
small spitting fire that runs along a train of gunpoAvder. 
" The individual !” What can they sa}’’ to the qu«ry ? Gan 
they say After much hesitation, they perhaps pro- 

nounce the question impossible to answer in that shape, 
hut still insist upon Ins counting it as his seventh. Very 
I well p but in, that case he equally insists upon some answer, 
and this is manifestly fair. Finally, they tell him that "he 
may call it public, if he pleases.” "7t/” That pronoun 
startles liim, upsets all his foregone conclusions,’ and lands 
him, for tho moment, in thick darkne.ss. 

• Then it is not a man ; but yet he has been informed that 
the name of it is a noun singular; consequently it is not a 
corporate body, and further, it is material, animate, human, 
and male, »Stili it is not an individuaJ; What else besides 
an individual man can be material, animate, human, singu- 
lar, and masculine ? He is lost in liis reflections ; a long 


silence on his part ensues; the rest be'j^in to talk about 
other matters ; not only his reasoning power.-^, hut his 
faculty of concentration also, arc considciMhly taxed, lo 
save himself from being diverted or distractrd from iho ' 
trail, now grown so faint, Avhich must gnid«j him to a solu- 
tion. From time to time he i,s good-naturedly assured tint 
"he will never guess it;” and his adversary probably in- 
vites him to give it np at once, f)AVii himself vanquished, 
and hear the true answer tiiundenjd in his ears, 

■ No, he wtuTt. Often, at such a stage of the game as 
this, our friend is forced to gi't up, take his liat, and pursue 
his meditations soincAvherc else, beyond reach of disturb- 
ance. AVc omit what may be called tlio illegitimate or 
accidental helps toAvards a diseoA'cry — such as the fixed 
glances at the ()bj<'ct, if Avithiii sight, or the studious avoid- 
ance of cA^en a glance in (bat diivctiim, vto. 

He is goii<‘. He returns Avith a look of rcsohtlion. " Is 
the object,” lie. asks, " a ])arL of any tiling?” AiiSAVcr No. 8, 

“ Yes." He noAV ktioAvs that it is some bodily organ, limb, 
or sense. But the senses are five in numhev ; (lie limbs, 
including fingers, still more nmnerous ; and the structural 
organs, brain, heart, lungs, &c., practically innumerable. 

It is very common at a stage like this to waste one or more 
questions, as avc have termed that blunder. For instance, 
if 3mu a.sk, " Is it a limb?” and are ansAvered negativ(.dy, 
are not enabled to eoneludc that it is one of the senses, 
for it may be a structural organ ; nor ihat it is oia(‘. of these, 
fornl may bo a sense. 'J'liis is a very extenuated and ex- 
cusable example of the mistake of tliroAviiig a question 
awa^q or at Ic-ast risking it ; because here there are only 
two unascertained alternatives remaining, whereas there 
might be, and often are, liuiulrcds, thousands, inillious. AVc 
have knoAvn a case of tho following sort. A second game 
begins, after " The Emperor Nicholas" had l>i»en the subject 
for disco ver^' in .the first. The dcav subject r»r object to bfe 
found out i.s, Ave Avill suppose, theft " Idic quest ioiicr be- 
gins by asking, "Is it a jwivale person?” He is told it is not ; 
and then ho guesses the Fmperor Napoleon 111., and half-a- 
dojjcii sovereigns in succession. Failing in these, he goes 
through a list of generals ; and, of coursi*, Avhcii he winds 
up at the twentieth time of asking Avitli General Tom 
Thumb, he is just as far from Ins quany as lie Avas at start- 
ing, having squandered a-Avay every single nne of his ques- 
tions. 

To return to our own game : the qiiORtionor, not hriing, 
we will assume, a medical adept, concludes in his oaaui mind 
that one of tho structural organs of the body is not likely 
to have been fixed upon by bis opponent (the next two an- 
swers must sol him riglit, if this conclusion bo Avrong), and 
therefore he feels sine that it is either a limb or a s^ise. 
!Mark his next inquiry'. " Is light important to its opera- 
tion,?” AnsAver No. 0, " No.” 

Now light is important totlife operation of all the limbs, 
ai;^d among tho peii&cs to sight directly J and indirectly, or 
for practical use, is certainly ^Hmxjorlant" (tiiat Avas tho 
Avordj, tliougli not indi}?pcnsable, to. the functions of ta.'-n: 
and of touch, which arc nut comfortably, nor oven safol,), , 
guided in their operations yjlUiotlt light. Hcaiing and 
smelling, or tho ear and tho nose, arc of the joint corpo- . 
ration of limbs and senses the only tnombers perfectly in- 
dependent of light in their operation.*?, and, indeed, rather 
more acute and alive in its absence. Tlio next question 
disposes of the doubt about the object being any internal 
oVgan : “Are there any brutes specially jui/eti ami specially 
used for n similiU' organ?” Answer No. 10, " .Fe.?.” (Fox- 
hounds, to Avit ; and no brutes, if they could speak, could 
say the same for th'emselves on account of their hearing.) 

Our friend next asks, perhaps, " Is the possessor of it a 
personal acquaintance of mine ?” Ten to one, the hesitation, 
the laughter, and the contradictory answers given here, en- 
lighten the questioner completely. But suppose that an 
answer be refused, and that he asks again, "I)o I know the 
man (the possessor) as well as 1 kiAow the people around me?” 
AnsAvcr'No. 11, “ Yes." "Have I met him to-day?” The 
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circle breathes inwo freely, 
and the twelfth answer is 
“jVb.” Within a week?” 

Tliirteenth answer, “ No." 

“Within a month?” Four- 
teenth answer, “ No." “ With- 
in a year?” Fifteenth an- 
swer, “ No." “ Within two 
years?” Sixteenth answ'cr, 

“ No." 

Here he pauses triiimi)h- 
antly ; the circle around liiin 
look equally triumphant. He 
is told with smiles and jeers 
that he will 7t(ivcr guess it. 

He replies by begging the 
stake to be handed over to 
him. This is met by 6till 
louder derision. All gaze 
upon him v^ith defiance ; ho 
announces that aficr one 
more question, that is, the 
seventeenth, he will ^t once 
name the object. This is not 
believed ; he is siq^posed to 
bo quite off the scent, since 
lie has been asking wh<*n 
be met the person ; this 
shows he imagines it must 
bo some other person, not • 
himself. But be has forgotten 
none -of the answers: amuiig 
theipj ho distinctly remem- 
bers liavlxig Jj^een told that , 
he knows tli^ indiridual as 
well as he knows any of 
the people around limi. 1 fe 
now asks, “ Have I ever 
met him ?” Answer No. 17^ 

“Then,” quoth he, *‘tbo 
subject of your thouglii is 
incontestably— 

“What?” Cries pnc. * 

“ AVho ?” cries the antagonist, more cunning. 

“ My own nose,” continues ohr yfetorious friend ; and 
the antagonist drops his head, arid pays Ips forfeit. 

We have not cliosCu. either a very easy or a very difTicult 
specimen of the game. The easiest class of subjects arc not 
subjects but sovereigns, Abd-tri-M^t^jid, Frederick William 
TV., her Majestj^ and all tliat category to which ‘belong 
any exceedingly notable individiuils, dead or living. These 
hardly ever give a good run ; they are generally pttlled 
down about the twelfth question. A very difficult kind 
are., abstract qualities, or their negatives— such as truthf 
heauty, cruelty^ &o. ; but ’these, allthougli difficult, do not 
require many questions either ; tlte ' gairie is loj^er, al- 
though the questions |vre feweiv Most ^gues^c^s ioso foi’' 
certain: lliose wdio 



consists of logical exactness, 
we much doubt whether the 
person who guesses a shil- 
ling, or #ven a piece of 
money, in general has not 
already won justly, truly, 
and fully, without entering 
upon the individualisation of 
that piece of money. We 
could support this view by 
arguments very hard to an- 
swer, but they would occupy 
too much space ; and besides, 
whoever plays the game will 
be furnished with the argu- 
ments in question by the very 
replies themselves, which, in 
the progress of it, he must 
^extort from his adversar3^ 
Suppose, for example, the 
challenger lias been forced 
to answer that every iiound 
Sterling includes the thing 
in question, then ho cannot 
afterwards insist upon bis 
individual shilling; since it 
is not that individual shil- 
ling, but a sum equivalent to 
it, which is included in every 
pound sterling, and so on. 

Enough if, in this slight 
sketch of an elegant and most 
intellectual pastime, we sliaU 
have added tot those general 
resources by which an occa- 
sional spare hour may bo 
profitably and entertainingly 
filled. M. (>. K 


PENDENT FLOWEH- 
BASKETS. 


liKSIGN FOU A FEXDENT FLOV, 


IMJASlvKT. UY 1‘. \V. JCSTYNK. 


win, win in about* two-thtfdar of tho- per- 
mitted Inquires,- but fourfold the customary time. * ' 

Another very ’dil^cult olass of questions is that Jp wJflbh 
the particulaivthing to bo ^iewe<b 'belongs tO* an extrcmelj’^ 
vast number of Uko things iii^ihe final cq^tegory. ^'pr ex- 
ample, apiece of hionay take^ long enough to come at ({^ 
is only fitting); but su^pbse, wheq. yjm have reaehej^the 
piece of money, that you* nrusjii “^t^'i •«3re6h)J|iid find'' what 
particular piece of money, the cliallen^^r -hay in§^ delected 
that very shilling winch hp happened tt)-«oq,ihe cabman 
•give you, about an hour agoj in change for yqW' half-drown. 
The shilling is in your waistcqat-pockef^ cannot say 
that you do not Jenow the object. So very severe and trying 
is this class of game, that if in strictness fair, it isTair in 
strictness only. It verges on the unfair. It is sharp 
practice at the least. Nay, as the essence of this game 


In submitting to j^our con- 
sideration the ^accompanying design for a pendent flower- 
basket, my object is to combine economy of cost with 
elegance, and also to render the article produced useful. 

Pendent flower-baskets have of late years become very 
general, and the visitor to the Crystal Palace has ample 
opportunity of observing the very graceful and elegant 
effect they produce ; besides which, in many situatfons lliej'- 
piay bo introduced where the ordinary flower-stand would 
be inconvenient. Hung before the upper part of a window, 
they act partly as a blind, and receive plenty of light for 
the growth of the plants. TMb only novelty, if so it may 
be termed, in this design is, the introduction of glass beads 
or bugles, which I think, to look Well, should be white. A 
few amber-colourcd ones, introduq^d iit select positions, would 
improve the effect ; these to be strung on wire, to form the 
basket-edge of the tray. This tray could be made of wood, 
or glhss, hut the latter would be expensive. Fine holes 
sfiouliyae perforated qjl round the edge for the insertion of 
wire. The beads forming the festoons would be better 
strung on strong twme, 4i8 they would hang more free ; the 
cha? ns from the top to be of wire. A brass rod passed thrt)ugh 
a glass .tube, and inserted through the centre flowor-pot, 
would support* the tray by having a ci'oss-bar underneath, 
and a nut to screw on ; and by this means the weight of 
the tray and its contents would be taken off the chains, 
which would hang the more gracefully. The centre flower- 
pot could have some delica^te climbing plant, which would 
entwine itself around the supporting-rod, wlitfe the other 
pots should contain pendent flowers. 

A COBaESPONDENT. 
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FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L. 


Who is ho that, not being a metober of the family, — not 
being of necessity oven a friend, — stands closest to homo 
interests, and figures most prominently in the crises of 
home-life? Were this question put at thousands of our 
firesides, there can be little doubt that the answer gcncrallj^ 
if not universally, given would be, the Physician, 

Few indeed are there, except the very young, who 
cannot recal the composed face, the observant eye, the 
brief but pregnant utterance of him who is so often the 
interpreter of fate to a household, llis words, pronounced 
OR they arc upon the issues of life and death,— upon all to 
which love clings, — have more often and more keenly 
thrilled the human heart than any words, except tlioso 
divine ones which convert death itself into life, and the 
pangs of love into the assurance of immortality. 

Sometimes, however, the functions of tlio physician aro 
not confined to the sphere of private life. In both civil and 
criminal jurisprudence, cases occur in which his dictum de- 
cides the rights of property, of personal liberty, or the lives 
of accused men. A point arises as to the validity of a will 
executed during the alleged insanity of the testator, llio 
chancellor chooses the physician as his referee, and the phy- 
sician becomes virtually the judge; or the question hinges 
upon the mental responsibility of the homicide for his deed. 
The evidence of the medical man turns the Scale, and it is 
his verdict which the jury echoes. 

The person, then, to whom such important offices, both 
private and public, belong must ever be an object of socid 
interest. Wo therefore give this week the portrait of Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, a man eminent, not only in the domestic, 
but in what may bo called the judicial relations of his pro- 
fession. 

In cases where tho point of insanity is mooted, whether 
before a civil or criminal tribunal, no name is of greater 
authority, or more frequentlj'' cited in legal reports, than 
the one which heads this paper. The criminal case of 
MNaiightcn, and tho civil ones of Mrs, Gumming and Mr. 
Fussell, will occur to most readers. 

In many trials of less public jnternst, but involving 
questions of personal freedom and the succession to pro- 
perty, Dr. Win.slow has evinced, not onlj^ profound medical 
knowledge, but a power of analysing motive, and of striking 
a balance from conflicting and perplexed indications, which 
has more than once gained for him the warm acknowledg- 
ments of the Court. 

In the opinions expressed by Dr. Winslow, both in his 
evidence and in his writings, wo find important views of 
the nature and treatment of insanity, which views, though 
now widcl}’^ adopted, owe their prevalence in no small de- 
gree to his own advocacy and example. 

The favourite theory upon this subject with medical 
men, not many years back, was, that insanity is purely a 
mental disease — a disorder of the intellectual faculties. As 
a natural result of this doctrine, therapeutic remedies hold a 
very secondary place in the received systems of cure. The 
more sanguine physician built his hopes chiefly upon the 
removal, by rest or diversion, of the irritating mental causes 
that had induced tho disease, and men were not wanting in 
the faculty who regarded the patient as a victim of some in- 
scrutable dispensation, with which no science could combat, 
and which could only disappear under influences as mys- 
terious as those of its origin. To be “lot alone,” or to bo 
amused, therefore, was often the best chance that befel the 
sufferer. To be coerced and punished for tho symptoms of 
a malady deemed intractable in its nature, was a more fre- 
quent experience. 

The great principle which Dr. Winslow has strenuously 
maintained and thoroughly demonstrated Is, that mental 
diseases must be regarded as kindred in their nature to 
other affections of the brain, and that the fonner are equally j 
amenable with the latter to therapeutic remedies. Ho holds 


that there are no diseases of tho mind par se, but that, in 
every case of mental aberration, a physical disorder of tbo 
brain has been induced; and that when the brain itsulfis 
restored to its normal and healthy action, the balhieinations 
attributed to the mind must of necessity disappear. Tliis 
physician, in brief, would have the irregular man ift.-stat ions 
of the reason viewed as symptoms of physical disoidtu- in 
the brain, in the same way that loss of appetite and aelfliiy 
arc regarded as Signs of a disordered stomach, or dinicult. 
breathing as a proof «)f an abnormal condition of the lungs. 
Ho does not hesitate to consider every nervous symptom as 
dependent upon a temporary or p^manent lesion — an organic 
change, whefclicr slight or serious — in the stiaictuie of llie 
brain, the nerves, or the vessels ramifying through tlje ma- 
terial organ of the mind. In corroboration of this view, it 
has been stated upon high medical authority, that any inoi- 
bid condition of the mind, if long continued, will reveal its 
source after death in an alteration of structure, apirreciable 
either by tlio naked eye, the iriicroseope, or by chemical 
analysis. Nevertheless, so intimate an acquaintance with 
the normal structure of the brain is required of tlie operator, 
that failures may often arise in detecting the clianges wrought 
in so delicate an organisation, even where they really exist. 

It will bo .seen from what we have said, that the speciality 
of Dr. Winslow’s method is, to reach mental dcrangciiieut 
through the medium of tho niorbid brain, and lo treat that 
material organ with material remedies — to biing it, iii a 
word, under the action of drugs. The brain with him is, to 
some extent, like a mirror. If dust collect upon its surface, 
it will give an ob.scure and partial image of the fiice, i.e. the 
mind, that it reflects. Clear away the dust, ami a complete 
and accurate image of the mind will again be presented. 

Our readers must not, however, suppose that Dr. Wins- 
low relies on therapeutic agents to the exclusion of mental 
treatment. On the contrary, no one has studied its prin- 
ciples more earnestly, ror applied them more judiciously. 
Zealously adopting the enlightened and benevolent views 
of Dr. Conolly as lo dispensing, wherever practicable, wdth 
physical restraijit, Dr. Winslow has probably carried tho 
system of rational indulgence further than any of his con- 
temporaries. He knows well that, even where the disease is 
material, the beneficent action of the mind upon the organ- 
isation is of the greatest iniportanco. His principle is, to 
treat the victim of mental derangement as if be were sane, 
to accustom him to the ideas of sclf-govermncnt and respon- 
sibility', and to lead the vagrant fancy back to liealth by the 
track of habit. Unles.s the sufferer’s malady be dangerous 
to others, he is accustomed to mix freely with society, to 
‘hear the topics of the world without discussed at the dinner- 
table, to share with the sane in the enlivening recreations of 
the ball-room or the billiard-table, and at limes to take bis 
country excursion on j>arole, totally unaware of the iiccey- 
sary surveillance to which he is subjected. Under regula- 
tions which never allow his infirmity to be suggested, it is 
rarely betrayed, and the chief sign of the disorder, if appa- 
rent, will probably be the extreme calculation designed <0 
mask it. 

A humorous instance of this calculation was wifnessed 
by the present writer during a visit to a private asylum. 
The physician of the establishment received a few friends at 
dinner, and the patients, as usual, mingled with the guests. 
In the course of the dessert a curious wine was introduced, 
to the merits of which more than one connoisseur bore em- 
phatic testimony. The reader’s humble servant, influenced 
by these encomiums, filled his glass, l)ut forbore to raise it 
to his lips, as his immediate neighbour, a cl€rg3mhan, was at 
tho moment enforcing some theological viexv with great 
earnestness of voice and gesture. After- a- pause, the lay- 
man’s verdict on the wine was demanded, when, to his stir- ‘ 
prise, an empty glass stood before him. It was replenished, 
but with a similar result- The baffled guest filled a third 
.^time,’ and watched his glass narrowly. Tho controversial 
divine by his side continued his argument, and pointed up- 
ward, as he had done before, with an expressive finger. 
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This time, however, the eye of his companion only fbigned 
to follow the digital indication, and he observed the speaker, 
apparently in the warmth of his exposition, interpose his 
arm before the wine-glass, sweep it from its place, tarn sud- 
d(3nly and drain it. This being done, the empty vessel was 
restored l)y a like action of the arm to its original position. 
It was now the guest’s turn to indulge in a pantomime with 
his host, by whom the recurrence of tlie joke was quietly 
prevented. It transpired afterwurd.s that the clerical patient 
had been enjoined to confine himself to one glass of wine, 
and that, while abstaining from re-filling his own glas.s, he 
had thus ingeniously evaded the regulation. 

A recent article in Quarterly Ueview cites many in- 
stances of the benefits resulting to patients from treating i 
them as if they were in a sane condition. Wc find, inter 
alia, a curious and significant anecdote of a tailor, who, 
during his residence at Colney Hatch Asylum, persisted in | 
tearing to shreds the gray vestments which ho wore in 
common with the other patients. The physician at length 
ordered the delinquent to be attired in a bran new suit of 
ordinary clothes. By soine law of association, a healthy im- 
pulse was given to the man’s mind, and a speedy restoration 
to sanity was the consequence. 

The same Review quotes from the Psychological Jou/rnal, 
edited by Dr. Winslow, some interesting particulars as to 
the treatment of lunatics at Gliccl, in Belgium. In many 
cases the patients dwell amidst families in separate cottages. 
Some of the lunatics go out to their ordinary occupations of 
field-labour; and on their return from work, they arc often 
mot by tbeir own children, and accompanied by them to the 
threshold of their homes. This realisation of the home-idea 
under such circumstances has a charm and a value whicli 
cannot ho over-estimated. Wc arc glad to find that a modi- 
fication of this plan has been introduced into the Devon 
Asylum by the resident physician. 

Amongst the services rendered by Dr. Winslow in mental 
disease, none is more important than the emphasis w^hich 
he has laid upon the premonitory symptoms — the incubation, 
as ho calls it — of insanity. In this kind of malady, Time is 
the great enemy to bo overcome. The warped shoot may 
be straightened, but rarely the warped tree. Dr. Winslow’s 
numerous writings abound with earnest warning and prac- 
tical suggestions upon this head. How perseveringly he 
has laboured in the medical literature that relates to mental 
disorders, may be inferred from the titles of his works. We 
find amongst them lectures delivered, as Lettsomian Pro- 
fessor, on “The Psychological Vocation of the Physician," 
on “ The Medical Treatment of Insanity,” on “ Medico-legal 
Evidence in cases of Insanity ;’’ “ The Anatomy of Suicide," 
“ The Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases,” and, above all, 
the Psycliological Journal, established by his unaided ex- 
ertions. 

" This Review," says the Quarterly, ** which originated 
with, *and from the first has been under the able editorship 
of, Dr. Forbes Win.slow, has given an immense impulse to 
the study of psychology. It lias enlarged the views of the 
physician of the insane, and by extending his horizon, has 
given him a far better knowledge of the special department 
to which he formerly confined his studies. It is as impos- 
sible to understand the working of a morbid mind without 
possessing a knowledge of its ordinary action, as it is to 
interpret the sounds of a diseased lung without being first 
acquainted with those of a healthy one. The gi’eat service 
which Dr. Winslow has rendered by unravelling the pheno- 
mena of mind in its normal, as well as in its disturbed state, 
entitles him to a very high meed of praise, and has deservedly 
ranked him among the first psychologists of the day." 

- We here dwell chiefly upon Dr. Winslow’s labours in 
connection with insanity, because the subject is one of great 
public interest. Wo ought, however, to add, that his practice 
embraces general affections of the brain and of the nervous 
system, and that he is equally consulted in all. Wo under- 
stand that he has nearly completed an elaborate work on 
Softening of the Brain, and other obscure diseases of that 


organ, a task which has involved the thought and observa- 
tion of years. 

Eminent talents and unwearied diligence have, in the 
case of this gentleman, met with their duo recognition. 
Early in his career, Dr. Winslow was elected a fellow of the 
College of Physicians. lie subsequently filled the honour- 
able post of liCttsomian Professor of Medicine, was next 
elected President of the Medical Society of London, and 
received the crowning distinction of Doctor of Civil Law 
from the University of Oxford at the period of Lord Derby’s 
injstallation. 

Tlicse honours, the just meed of great mental endo^vments, 
have been conferred upon one whose moral worth leaves 
envy neither a pretext nor a motive. Frank, benevolent, 
genial, and sincere, the character of the man enhances the 
skill of the physician, and is, indeed, part of it. Our portrait 
of Dr. Winslow, engraved from the photograph by Mr. John 
Watkins, of Parliament Street, is an excellent likeness. 


THE PILGRIMS TO NONNENIIEIM. 

A ROMANCE OF YESTERDAY. 

BY THE AUTHOtt OF “ STORIES BY AN AECHAfiOLOQlST AND HIS 
FRIENDS.” 


It was gray dawn ; the inland sea of Constance lay so- 
lemnly beautiful in its vast expanse, its translucent hue of 
milky green chastened to a pale silvery tone by the faint 
radiance of the morning light that began to spread athwart 
its wide unrippled surface. 

In one of the villages that checker here and there the 
irregularities of its western shores, there had been, on the 
previous evening, a call for a large boat to take a party of 
travellers across the lake to Nonnenheim, which accounted 
for the unusual bustle that was filling the little bay with 
such extraordinary commotion at that early hour. After a 
complicated series of evolutions, the precise end of each of 
which it was not easy to comprehend, the boatmen suc- 
ceeded at last in detaching a modoratoly-sized row-barge 
from a crowd of smaller craft ; though not without an im- 
mense amount of useless vociferation and shouting, which 
seemed sadly in disaccOrdance with the sweet repose of the 
surrounding scene, and the impressive stillness of the sleep- 
ing waters thus so rudely disturbed from their rest. 

Just as the sun began to loom in his morning splendour 
over the eastern horizon of the lake, transmuting its cool 
tones of silvery gray by Nature’s gorgeous alchemy into the 
warmer hues of ruddy gold, the barge reached the miniature 
jetty, and a group of several persons might have been seen 
approaching it from the doorway of the principal, or rather 
solitary, inn of the place. 

The individuals composing the group were of exceed- 
ingly various aspect, and clothed in almost every variety of 
modem costume that caprice or fashion, or some peculiar 
idiosyncrasy, could suggest. There were features, and fig- 
ures too, of every proportion — round, rubicund, Germanic 
faces, framed in bushy masses of hair and whisker and 
beard, of the light flaxen hue of the north, and others 
angular in form and aquiline in profile, accompanied by the 
black lank hair and dark eyes of another race. 

Notwithstanding the antagonistic grotesqueness of many 
of the figures, and the fantastic variety of their cloaks, coats, 
and nether garments, — garnished, moreover, with every con- 
ceivable extravagance of collar, buttons, and braidings, — 
there was yet something about their general air and bearing, 
in step, in look, and in a something indefinable by words, that 
not only proclaimed among them a general congeniality of 
nature, but also some other bond, which at the same time 
marked even the least statuesque, even the most grotesque, 
of those figures as belonging to a social region far above that 
of the common herd, busied merely with the every-day pur- 
suits of life. 

This group of travellers was soon followed from the inn 
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by some score or so of sturdy peasants, each bearing one or 
more of such musical instruments as form the modern m<i- 
terid of a complete orchestra; no vehicle of melody appeared 
to have been omitted, from the stately bulk of the ophicleide, 
or “ serpent,” to the miniature dimensions of the octavo- 
fife. 

The mystery concerning the vocation of our travellers 
was solved. And the few scattered gazers, who stood cu- 
riously watching their proceedings, soon learnt that tliey 
were a company of enthusiastic musicians, eminent in va- 
rious degroos, who had mot there by preconcerted arrange-' 
ineiit from different, and, in some cases, distant parts of 
Germany, in order to pay a visit of homage to the tomb of a 
recently-departed brother in art, — the Kapelmeister, Peter 
Joseph Lindpaintner, whose remains were sleeping in a 
humble tomb in his little native town of Nonnenheim. i 

The musicians were not alone ; a stranger had joined 
their party, who had not arrived with them, and was evi- 
dently “ not of them.” Ilis request to be allowed to join 

expedition had been received with that cordial polite- 
ness witli which true artists always acknowledge and accept 
the advances of volunteers to their ranks ; and, after a few 
contretemps f — for men of art arc seldom adroit in nautical 
affairs, either on salt or fresh water, — the row-barge pushed 
off, and the whole party were soon gliding swiftly over the 
lake. 

There was a soothing influence in that vast surface, in | 
its deep repose, that acted as an almost immediate opiate, or 
rather delicious sedative, under the spell of which the vo- 
luble interlocution of the musicians, and with it their ener- 
getic gesticulations, subsided into silence and stillness ; and 
so they sped mutely forward, voiceless and motionless as 
shades (somewhat grotesque ones, it must be owned) passing 
the waters of oblivion. 

The stranger, whose dress and bearing marked him at 
once as belonging to a superior rank in the social scale, and 
whoso slightly grisled hair alone indicated that ho had 
passfHl the zenith of youth and entered on the table-land 
of middle-life, might have been at once recognised by an 
Englishman as a compatriot, though his present companions 
did not appear to have arrived at that conclusion. JTc had 
been visiting the Falls of Schaffhausen, and had then some- j 
what diverged from the plan of his tour only to obtain a I 
passing glimpse of the Lake of Constance, before plunging | 
into the Alpine scenery of Switzerland. But hearing of | 
the expedition of the band of enthusiastic musicians to j 
Nonnenheim, he had, impelled by some irresistible impulse, 
begged permission to join their party. 

As the first impression of the all-subduing calm of the 
sleeping lake wore off, the party of musicians gradually 
broke their silence; at first only by enthusiastic snatches 
of desultory exclamation, uttered aotto voce, on the enchant- ! 
iiig beauty of the scene and the hour, but by degrees the 
conversation resumed its original swing. -After much dis- 
cussion, it was resolved that they should commence the per- 
formance of some of the most successful pieces of the de- 
parted composer, at once to honour the memory of Lind- 
paintner and to beguile the hours of their passage across 
the lake. 

With what honest enthusiasm and conscientious accu- 
racy and painstaking each piece was executed; how lus- 
ciously sweet were the blending sounds upon the wide 
waters, and how richly laden with melody was the breeze 
that wafted it towards the shore ! The stranger listened 
with the ^ntle yet intent devotion of a true lover of art 
to the various compositions as they were successively per- 
formed, ---most intently, perhaps, to a Kyrie, solemn and 
majestic in its opening and development, and terminating 
in a glorious burst of acclamatory harmony. Yet he was 
not utterly absorbed, as were the enthusiastic performers, 
until they at* last commenced a lovely melody, the first 
phrases of which were breathed in the rich deep tones of a 
clarionet. Then he seemed suddenly bound as by a spell ; 
and covering his face with his hands, bowed his head to his 


knees, and so remained till the last vibrations of the closing 
note had died away. 

And so they reached Nonnenheim ; and the enthusiastic 
musicians, full of respectful bustle, hastened to the resting- 
place af the dead composer, where orations, full of heart- 
felt praise and honest German affection, were poured forth, 
and showers of mmorteUea were scattered over the simple 
tomb. 

; They next proceeded to the market-place, and other con- 
spicuous spots ; for they were discussing the relative de- 
sirabilities of site for the construction of a moro splendid 
tomb, or erecting a commemorative Iconic statue in some 
conspicuous situation in the composer’s native town. There 
had been many previous meetings in other places on the 
subject, at which it had been decided that the master’s 
celebrated opera, Der Vampyr,^ should bo performed in the 
Great Theatre at Stuttgard, with splendid decorations, and 
by eminent musicians, whoso services were to be gratuit- 
ously given, in order to raise the necessary funds. 

In the midst of these and other arrangements, the time 
for return had arrived; and the party were about to ro- 
‘embark, when it was observed that the stranger was not 
among them. To quit Nonnenheim without him was a 
breach of politeness which could not be thought of; and 
several of the party volunteered to return, and seek their 
lost companion in the town. 

For some time their search was vain ; but at last they 
determined to revisit the tomb, and there, as they ap- 
proached, they perceived the missing member of the party. 
He stood at some little distance from the grave, his travel- 
ling-cap in one hand, raised above his head, in token of 
reverence, and his eyes bent intently, as it seemed, upon 
the brief epitaph. 

I He did not hear them approach; and when a gentle 
1 touch roused him from his reverie, he started like one awoke 
I suddenly from a deep sleep ; and apologising to his new 
friends for his breach of courtesy in having thus unwarrant- 
ably detained them, hastened to the boat ; and the rowers, 
refreshed by an unusually sufficient meal, pulled lustily 
away, and Nonnenheim rapidly faded into a dusky spot in 
the far distance. 

The wrapt devotion of the stranger at the tomb had 
created much curiosity among the pilgrim musicians, and 
many were the polite iuueiidocs put forth with a view to 
its gratification. One politely suggested that the devout 
admirer of Lindpaintner who had honoured them with his 
company was not perhaps aWer/T/ unknown to a certain ccle» 
brated composer of North Germany, with whose person they 
had not hitherto the pleasure of being acquainted. In de- 
fault of a satisfactory reply, another of the company sug- 
gested that a certain living celebrity, the well-known orna- 
ment of a school south of the Alps, was known to profess a 
high admiration for the works of the deceased Kapelmeister ; 
but neither did that venture yield a more profitable result, 
and other attempts shared a similar fate. 

The stranger, perceiving that the demon Curiosity was 
at work with his companions, to the great disturbance of 
their quiescent and phlegmatic temperamesnt, at last broke 
through his reserve, and said: “Gentlemen, I have not 
the honour to bo a musician,. I am only an obscure un- 
known poet ; hut if you wish to know why I stood at the 
tomb of Lindpaintner as at a shrine, I will tell you ; for 
as it is getting dark, I shall not have to blush for the, per- 
haps foolish, emotion my features may betray during the 
narration. 

There was a general call for the story of the stranger ; 
and to the monotonous but sweet melody of the cadenced 
dip of tho oars in the unsticn water, now completely hidden 
by the deepening darkness, he commenced : 

“It was in Paris, many years ago, though it seems but 
yesterday, I was at a $oir€e in one of the hotels of the old 
noblesse, in the Faubourg St. Germain ; one of those dwell- 

* A verv different work to tho opera bearing tho same name, by 
Marschner, who subsequently treated the same subject. 
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ings that have stifl, or liad then, a reflected perfume of the 
proud and heartless refinement of the anden rigime still 
hanging abonj; tliem — a something of a former state, in 
which a * noble’ and a ‘ man’ were not deemed creatures 
of the same pnus. The atmosphere of that bygope age 
Beerned to linger there, among the folds of the rich 
damask curtains, and even in the forms of new furniture, 
which aped in its counterfeit white and gold the aspect of 
the past ; and the same spirit glared forth in the livery of 
the ostentatiously numerous laquaiSt which scorned rather 
of gold embroidered with cloth, than cloth with gold. But 
above all, it was expressed in a certain supercilious air in 
both host and guests, and a peculiar lurking insincerity that 
lay benoatli tlie sweetest smiles ; and, not least, in the light, 
playful, sneering tone with which tho chief features of recent 
progress, and the general spread of education, were alluded 
to and ridiculed. 

“ Tlic tone, and the atmosphere, seemed tome unnatural, 
nnwliolesonie, and oppressive ; and I was about to leave that 
unsatisfactory region of gilded ceilings and parqueted floors 
and tai)e 8 triod corridors, wlien 1113 ^ determination was sud* 
denl.y arrested by a sound issuing from an inner apartment, •• 
to wliich I had not thought it worth while to work my way 
through the crowd of silk and muslin and lace and em- 
broidered .coats that filled all its approaches. Whether 
otljers noted the peculiar, the celestial sweetness, of that 
long drawn-out sweetly-thrilling note 1 know not; but 1 — 
I stood spell-bouud. As the first phrase defined itself, and I 
perceived that it was uttered by a female voice, I felt myself 
impelled to still more wrapt attentiim. As the melody ad- 
vanced, there appeared to me something so heavenly in its 
expression and rhythm, that I could no longer repress my 
ovcr-excited curiosity, and forced my way, as quickly as I 
could, and I fear with some rudeness, to the innermost room 
of the suite, a richly decorated boudoir, from which the 
music issued. 

“There I heard the rest of a melody that appeared to me 
almost divine; and as I first obtained a view of the singer, 
and saw tlie seraphic glistening of tho clear transparent 
eye, as the deepest patho /3 of the air was reached, and the 
soft tenderness of the smile, as a lighter passage was breathed 
forth with the facile brilliancy of inspiration, I doubted 
wljether it was the power of the artist that invested tho 
melody with such surpassing sweetness, or whether tho 
melody itself were the creation of that rare class of genius 
wliich, once in many generations, fills the halls of civilisa^ 
tion with an atmosphere of melody in harmony, in unison, 
with the imaginations and aspirations of its time. I soon per- 
ceived, however, that it was from neither solely, but from the 
happy blending of congenial powers on 'tho part of the artist 
with a work peculiarly fitted to its special capacities that 
the beautiful result was to be attributed ; and as I continued 
to gaze at the performer during the rest of the air, I ob- 
served in every outline of her nearly faultless features, in 
every movement of those graceful arms, a breathing spirit 
of harmony, formed to be the worthy interpreter of such a 
melody as that which was then filling that gilded and mere- 
triciously decorated boudoir with sounds so pure, so ethe- 
really •lovel 3 % that it seemed to me they should only have 
found utterance among the sacred incense of some cathedral 
altar. As the accomplished artiste ceased, and the Brava! 
hraval hraval of applause rose from the perfumed crowd, 
I made my way to the piano ; and taking up the piece of 
music which had been left in its place, 1 found that it was 
the well-known air of the soprano in the second act of Lind- 
paintner’s Der Vampyr. 

‘“A lovely air,’ muttered several of the listeners in the 
boat, who had till then maintained a profound silence, — * a 
lovely air.’ 

“ I found, continued the stranger, that the singer was 
Mademoiselle I ) — ^ tho daughter of an, emigri^ and born in 
England, just before the restoration of the Bourbons, at 
which time the family returned to France ; but who, having 
failed, after Hiany years’ litigation, in the attempt to recover 


their sequestered estates, were on the eve of departure for 
America. 

“ WJien I next called upon my friends of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, which was within a few days, the D--e had 
already left France ; but the reminiscence of that melody 
lingered strangely in my mind, so perfectly, so completely, 
that the very sounds appeared again to vibrate in my ear ; 
and, with a power that seemed an inner sight, I could still 
perceive every note of the music, and, I need not add, every 
lineament of the form of the fair girl who had given such 
exquisite utterance to its divinely melodious phrases. I 
framed theories of poetic art on the rhythm of that melody ; 
and a book of poems, created on the theory so evolved, was 
ill due time, with the vanity of a young author, given to the 
world; but the world,” said the stranger, smiling bitterly, 
“ heeded not the gift, and thenceforward the author wrote 
for himself alone. But there was a void in his heart which 
still longed to be filled-— to be filled with the imago whose 
beau-ideal haunted every thoughtful moment. 

“Years passed,” resumed tho narrator. “I visited in tu|p 
nearly every theatre in Europe, whenever I heard that Per 
Vampyr was about to bo performed. 1 soon knew every 
note of the wliole opera by heart ; but when that melody 
was sung, even by the greatest artists of the age, it seemed 
shrill ami discordant, oven its rhythm halted and jerked, 
and I almost invariably left the theatre till it was over. 

“At length I grew weary of the conventional routine of 
society, and even of tho ordinary excitement of travelling ; 
yet a continuous rostlcssness seemed to impel me, and I 
rushed, objectless, from one country to another. One day, 
I scarcely seem to know when, but it was towards evening, 
1 was passing through a forest, -—no matter what forest, — and 
was hastening towards a jKunt where 1 had been informed 
I might make sure of obtaining decent accommodation for 
the night. While that point was still distant, 1 saw to the 
left of the road a low timber dwelling of some extent, from 
the massive brick chimney of which issued a column of 
smoko that had a cheerful human look in tho depths of 
those almost interminable forests. 

“As 1 approached it 1 felt a strong and all but irrcpre.<s- 
Bible desire to stop ; but I had heard that tho people of those 
isolated dwellings boro an ill name in the region I was tra- 
versing, and I resolutely spuri’ed forward. Just as I was 
passing the building, however, a sound issued from it that 
suddenly arrested my course, as though an unseen arm had 
been thrust across my chest, and barred my passage. 

I “It was that melody again, not distorted as I had 
i heard it in tlic great theatres of Europe, but uttered once 
more with that wondrous wedding of sense to ‘Sound, that 
I marvellous and intuitive knowledge of the inner secret of 
its charm and beauty, the recollection of which still haunted 
me; and I felt again, in the depths of that wild forest, tj^e 
same spell woven round me that I had first known in the 
gilded boudoir in the Faubourg St. Germain. You may guess 
the rest. After a few brief, brilliant months of such happi- 
ness as one dreams of in youth s brightest visions, wo were 
married ; and in a few months more,” and here the speaker 
lowered his voice till it was scarcely audible, even in the 
deep stillness of the night, — “ and in a few months more she 
died.” 

There was a long silence, which none ventured to break, 
and then the speaker resumed : “I could never realise again 
the perfect reminiscence of that melody, so strangely bound 
up with my brief dream of earthly happiness ; the chain of its 
sweet rhythmic progression seemed for ever broken, and its 
connecting links lost beyond every effort of memory or ima- 
gination to recover. I never again heard, nor was even 
able to imagine it peifectly, till this morning. When your 
party was pointed out to me as about to proceed to Non- 
rienheim, to visit the tomb of Lindpaintner, I felt an irresisti- 
ble impulsion to join you ; and then, on the wators of this lake, 
I again heard it in what seemed all its wondrous power. 1 
feared, as I recognised the first bar of the melody, that It 
might, as it proceeded, become distorted and inter4»roken| 
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as in iny own imagination ; but perhaps yoi^ in your artistic 
eutlmsiasm and sympathy,— perhaps you, were in spirit- 
union with the genius of the author.” 

The stranger uttered the last words vaguely and irreso- 
lutely, and the listeners instinctively looked towards each 
other, though none could see the features of his neighbour 
lor the thickening darkness. 

“ I beard it again and again, in imagination,” resumed 
tlie stranger, “ at the tomb, and the floating music seemed 
to wrap me as in a clinging atmosphere of melody. I*lay 
it once more,” he continu^, addressing the musicians, — 
once more, the last time, but soft and low as an echoed 
sigh — sweet and gentle as the last faint vibration of a 
lovely souiid should bo.” 

And the musicians sought their instruments in the dark, 
and one of them counted the time of an introductory bar 
in a constrained whisper, and then the melody arose in a 
low murmur from the unseen instruments and invisible 
porfoniiorK, like some mysterious voice of the night — so 
soft, so finely drawn, so sweetly attenuate, that only in the 
iiitcnse silence^ of the night’s stillest hour could it have 
been lioard. 

“ Yes, yes,” murmured the stranger, as the performers 
ceased, “you are, you must be, in spirit-union with its 
creator, and so was alu; and in the spirit-world, she will 
net be mme, but — but /its.” 

And as lie spoke, the carved prow of the barge grated 
against the little pier, and the party hurried silently ashore, 
s(jcking with quickened steps the light that at some dis- 
liince s’ume cbeerfull}^ at the door of the inn. "When they 
were assiiinbled in the principal room, they perceived for the 
first time that the .stranger was not with them, and could no- 
where he found. As they went forth again to .seek him they 
wore told tliafc Ijo liad been observed walking swiftly out of 
the village towards Schaffhauxen, while others said that ho 
bad neither been seen or heard after the landing. 

At last the searching party reached the barge, where 
the red light of the horn lantern they cai-ried fell upon the 
form of the stranger, still sitting in his place. There was a 
singular but sweet smile playing over the features, but 
i they were pale and cold ; and the broad chest heaved no 
longer with the breath of life ; — it had passed away with 
the last notes of that whispered melody, and the gently 
murmured words, “ She will not be mine; but his,” 


SONGS. 

By W. C. BENNETT. 


Yk roses, with her blushes blow ; 

Y'e lilies, lift her neck of .snow ; 

Thou dusky night, ye starry skies, , 

Show forth the dark light of her eyes ; 

Thou rosy morning, steal to earth 
With her gay smiles, her sparkling mirth ; 

You dewy tears of twilight eves, 

Weep softly, softly as she grieves, — 

That over she may present be 

111 all sweet sounds we hear, in all sweet sights we see. 

Thou, Music, with her low tones stir 
Our hearts ; thou, Painting, imago Imr ; 

And thou, white Sculpture, let her seem 
To smile from every marble dream 
Of thine, that she. may ever be 
Fair in all fair things shaped by thee ; 

And thou, 0 Poet, to her give. 

Sweet, in thy sweetest songs to live ; — 

So thou, blest Art, shalt give her part 

111 all thy lustrous life in man’s delighted heart. 

Preoms that I droam*-^ssyeet dreams I 
The length of a (U’owded street | 

A light form tripping tp me,“ 

Th^ mejses my fuU beat ] 


Aiid a meeting that, thought of, seems 
Too sweet for a thing of dreams : 
Dreams that I dream— sweet dreams 1 
Dreams that I dream — wild dreams ! 

A looking in tearful eyes, 

In eyes that for love of me 
Will not utter the souls wild cries ; 
And a last farewell, that seems 
Too bitter for only dreams : 

Dreams that I di*eaiii — wild dreams ! 


CIjc llatieiial 


[The EdUorsof the Natiomat. Maoazikr cannot return unavaUahle 
PaperH, except in cases where it niH^ neem desirable to coiiiruiiDicate 
with the writers.] 


tContinncd from p. 184.] 

Sanduo B 0 TTIOKI.LI died in the year 1515. He was one of 
the painters of the Sistiiio frescoes in the Vatican. He was 
a scholar of Fra Filippo Lippi, the passionate monk who 
stole his mistress from her convent, and painted her as a 
Madonna. Wo have referred before to his picture of the 
“Nativity,” at Manchester, from Mr. Maitland’s collection. 
Of all existing Nativities, it is perhaps the most interesting. 

In the centre of the picture there is an oj>en siied or tent, 
with a long thatched porch in front. Three angels are on the 
thatch, with a book between them ; they seem to be singing. 
Over them, in the air, twelve of the heavenly company, 
joining hands, wheel roinid in a circle, carrying scrolls and 
olive-boughs. They look heavenward as they fly, and sing 
“Gloria in cxcclsis 1” ^J’hey are bareheaded and bare- 
footed. They have taken off tlicir crowns in homage, and 
slung them to the olive-boughs. The background i.s gulden 
behind their flowing robes and many-coloured wings; but 
there is the blue sky beneath. Under the porch lies tlio 
new-born Christ, looking upwards. He touches his lips 
with his finger, to signify that ho is the Word made flesh. 
He i-aises his infant foot, to foreshadow his coming triumph 
over the devil. His mother kneels on the ground before 
him ; her face bends over him, but her eyes are nearly 
closed, and .‘«ec nothing outwardly. Her countenance, which 
is beautiful, and painted with extreme delicacy, expresses a 
spcecliles.s .sorrow. She does not hear the rejoicing angels. 
Her blue robe is drawn over her bead; her hair hangs 
loose ; her hands arc elasped together. She is a mother 
thinking of the coming sufTcrings of her child. Opposite to 
her, the infant between them, Joseph sits ; his head bent on 
lijs knees, and the face hidden. On the left, an angel with a 
branch and scroll points out the central group to three 
men who kneel in worship. These figures have no doubt 
suggested the name given to the picture in the catalogue. 
The kings, that is, the v/ise men from the east, who are 
general ly regarded as kings in Roman Catholic legends, are 
always three in number ; one of tlioso in the picture has the 
traditional beard of the elder king, and they all wccir flow- 
ing robes. But they bring no oilerings ; have none of the 
usual attendants, and wear no crowns, except crowns of 
olive-leaves, which the angels seem to have put on. The 
virgin docs not present her child to them, and they arc in- 
troduced behind him. They may be saints, or may repre- 
sent the patrons of the artist ; or perhaps Botticelli, in his 
fanciful way, has disregarded tradition, and brought tliem 
there simply as wise men, in contrast with the shepherds. 
At any rate, it is not their visit, but the birth ol Christ, that 
is the subject of the picture. On the right, another angel 
leads two shepherds to the spot. They wear short coats, 
pouches, ragged leggings, ami the olive-wreath. In front 
the ground is rocky, with a descending path. Quite in thq 
foreground are 4Xie six remarkable figures embracing ouq 
auother. Three angels eagerly stretch gut their arms and 
neoksi towtu-ds thr©» whom they m the 
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angels are barefooted, as usual, and have brilliant wings. 
The men wear shoes ; two of them have red stockings ; they 
have received olive-branches from their celestial friends. 
The salutation is most amusing : they kiss each other, but 
the embrace is at arm’s-length, as if any thing like a regular 
cuddle between a man and a seraph would be indiscreet in the 
extreme ; and the straining of muscles to got at one another 
without coming any nearer is whimsically severe. In con- 
trast with their joy, six devils, half-frantic, half-faint with 
fear, wounded by long spears driven at them by invisible 
hands, seek to hide tliemselvos under the rocks or in the 
ground: one, lizard-like, lies terror-stricken on a stony 
ledge ; a second is only a woeful head in the dark right-hand 
corner ; two of them have nearly sunk out of sight in the 
foreground. Olive-bushos spring up in all directions. There 
is a thick olive-grove behind the tent; and the morning-light 
is seen between the stems of the trees and on the clouds be- 
yond the flying angels. The ox stands sedately in his stall, 
and the ass looks down with benignant wonder upon the 
child. The whole picture is sot to the angels’ song. “ Glory 
to God in the highest” is expressed by the upper portion ; 

On earth, peace,” by the centre ; and in the foreground, 
“ Good-will towards men.” 

Botticelli had been long in his Italian grave before David 
Teniers the younger was born at Antwerp. There was a 
hundred and fifty years in time, and the breadth of Europe 
in distance, between the two painters ; but their works may 
bo seen under the same roof at Manchester; and nobody 
should lose the opportunity of turning at once from tliis “ Na- 
tivity,” painted in Italy at tho beginning of the sixtecenth 
century, to tho Christ crowned with Thorns,” painted in 
Holland about the middle of tho soventoenth. Wo may 
notice here, that the date assigned to the Teniers pictures in 
the catalogue, 1582 to 1649, is that of ” old” Teniers. David 
Teniers the younger was born in 1610, and was painting 
his best works about the period of his father’s death. 

One’s first idea in looking at the ” Christ crowned with 
Thorns” of Teniers is, that a number of Dutch boors are play- 
ing at sacred tragedy, and that the whole thing is a bur- 
Icsquc. The common dirty room, the woebegone chief figure, 
the mere matter-of-fact proceeding and accessories, are alto- 
gether ludicrous beside the passion and poetry of the earlier 
southern art. Yet this very picture is the offspring of a 
power more enduring than Botticelli’s beautiful enthusiasm, 
and tho principles it illustrates are the foundation-stones of 
whatever excellence is to be looked for hereafter. 

In the last division of the gallery of old masters, two 
pictures of St. Francis hang side by side. One is by Zur- 
baran, who died in 1662 ; tlic other by Trevisani, who was 
horn in 1G56. Tho first is a dark spectral monk, standing 
under a gloomy arch with a deep black shadow ; the second, 
a wan, wasted, tearful saint, kneeling before a crucifix, 
wild roots for food, mid a skull for company beside him, and 
» the marks of Christ’s sufferings on his hands. These were 
the dying efforts of southern art. It had seen its highest 
visions ; its eyes were still straining after them, hut its life 
was spent. In the north there was a change also. Art had 
grown wilful and worldly, but it had not gi'own weak. In- 
stead of perishing, it shot up again in a new direction, though 
from the same old root. Tho root was the love of truth. 

Tho Dutch masters of the seventeenth century are tho 
fathers of what is vilely called ” genre” painting — a detest- 
able word ; an affectation in France, a barbarism in Eng- 
land, without one single thing to recommend it, except 
that it means hardly any thing, and may include therefore 
whatever has not been named before. Why cannot we call 
it by some name an English tongue can utter, and be happy? 

The Dutch paintings at Manchester are numerous and very 
capital. Hero are drinking-scenes, gaming-scenes, dancers, 
singers, family-lectures, and family-jars. We are among 
birds, monkeys, fruit, peas, herrings, and pipes. Whatever 
belongs to the positive every-day life, or td*the dirty, jolly, 
good-for-nothing aspects, of the world is represented with 
conscientious precision and a prevailing aptitude for fun. 


There is Jan Steen's “ Merry-making,” where the extrava^ 
gant mirth of the boy with his hat under his arm, and the 
twinkle of the girl’s eyes as she drinks out of the coffee-pot 
on the ground, are indescribable. There is Shalken’s “ Roi 
detrou8B6,” a game at forfeits more laughable than modest ; 
for tho loser has his upper garments taken off by the other 
players. There areTerburg’s famous and marvellous ” Satin 
Gown,” Interiors by Ostade, Greengrocery by Mieris, and 
many more home-scenes quite as ’entertaining. This is 
as much like Italian art as a cabbage is like an asphodel ; 
but the spirit in which these Dutchmen painted possesses 
two grand features of its own. It is a truthful spirit, and a 
happy one. It loves real life, and thinks this world a very 
good place to live in. It forgets, indeed, that there is some- 
thing still better than this world. The strong follow has 
not yet found the mightiest prince of all ; but ho keeps his 
strength, and is in the way to find him. 

With these pictures the works of the old masters come 
to an end, and we may pause to think what is to follow 
them. For southern art there is no revival ; it has lived, 
and died. The north alone retains the essence of life. It is 
among ourselves, in England, that the most vital part of it 
is to be found. That northern wall is ours by inheritance ; 
for we are of the race of tho Van Eycks, and the spirit in 
which their altar-piece was conceived and executed descends 
to us through a line of artists whose chief attributes arc 
truth, cheerfulness, and power. 

Hogarth came into the world just as Teniers had left it. 
The history of modern painting begins with him. 



A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY HOUMF. LEE, AUTHOB OF “ OILBEBT MASSENQEB,” ETC. 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

With Wind and Rain.” 

They buried Nicholas Drew in the churchyard of St. Mark’s, 
just without Friargate. The search after* his murderer was 
prolonged for weicks, but no clue could be found, and specu- 
lation exhausted itself without, discovering any adequate 
explanation of tho foul crime. 

“Wait,” said Martha, “wait. Wo shall live to see him 
punished yet. The blood of murdered men will not sink 
into the gi'ound until the hand that spilt it is cold.” 

It was a dismal winter. Adie lay long, hovering be- 
tween life and death; sometimes quiet and forgetful, at 
others roused by a shuddering remembrance of the awful 
scene she had witnessed. St. Baihe would have removed 
her to his own house ; but, with a singular pertinacity, she 
clung to Nevil’s Court and refused to leave it ; even the en- 
treaties of Laurence Royston, who had returned to Eversley 
at the first summons, failed with her in this instance. Ho 
was very faithful and constant in his attendance upon her; 
and when she at last issued forth from her chamber, and 
took short walks in the open air, ho was invariably her com- 
panion. Winter was merging into spring, when, supported 
by his arm, she tottered down the stairway for the first time. 
There was a tender April shining in tho sky, no clouds, 
no wind, and a fresh warm air. They stood a few minutes 
in the Court with Mrs. Parkes, and*then went out into Col- 
lege Lane. 

“Which way shall we go, Adie? By the river-side?” 
asked Royston. 

“No; to Grizzie’s grave. I have not seen it yet,” she 
replied. 

Laurence remonstrated with her, but ineffectually; so 
they turned towards Friargate. Many people knew the 
poor girl in her trailing black garments, and with her 
mournful face, and gave her a word in passing of kindness 
and encouragement: doubtless they suspeoted the# pious 
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errand on whicli she was bound. The iron gate into the 
churchyard stood open, for a wedding-party had just gono 
in; so Adio and Laurence entered alone. The grave had 
been made close to the footpath, the rank grass already 
covered it with greenness, and a plain stone, with the name 
and ago, had been put up at the head. They stood by it a 
few minutes in silence ; but the place was very public, and 
curious observers were gathering, both in the porch and 
about the gateway, to see the bride and bridegroom issue 
from the church. Adie turned away with a deep sigh. 

“When I am here, Laurence, I do not long for revenge 
80 much,” said she ; “ but sometimes I feel as if I could kill 
whoever murdered Grizzie with my own hands. Do you 
think God will lot him go free always?” 

Royston evaded a direct reply, and tried to turn her 
thoughts into another channel ; but he was hurried and con- 
fused himself, and, after a few disconnected sentences, he be- 
came silent. They took their way out into the country, 
amongst the fields and hedgerows, which were changing their 
black winter robes for a green and purplish hue ; the birds 
twittered in their nests, and all living nature seemed lifted 
up and vivified by the warm breathing spring. 

Royston returned to the subject oj Adie’s leaving Novil’s 
Court, and urged it vehemently. “You will never bo happy 
in that haunted old house,” said he; “you will dwell on 


your miserable recollections until your mind is quite un- 
hinged. Be guided, Adio ; go down south with me. Will 
you ?” 

He looked anxiously into her face, but she made a nega- 
tive gesture. “ I cannot, Laurence. It would be ungrate- 
ful to poor Grizzie ; as if I were in haste to forget him. 
No, I must stay here with Martha until something is dis- 
covered — ” 

“ Nothing ever will be discovered,” said Royston 
abruptly. Is it probable? every search lias been made, — 
and besides, there is no trace to go upon.” 

“ No matter ; I can wait^ as Martha says. The day must 
come.” Adie spoke with a quiet assured confidence, which 
annoyed Roj^ston excessively. He was in earnest to carry 
his point, and tried on another tack. 

“ My darling,” said ho, in his most dulcet voice, “ how 
are you to exist?” 

Adio made no reply to this question, but the hot tears 
gushed to her eyes at the insinuation it conveyed. Lau- 
rence gave the impression time to sink into her mind ; but 
when she spoke at last, it was very differently from what 
he had anticipated. 

“ I can work when I v/ill,” were her words ; “ and if you 
leave me, Laurence, it will be all 1 shall have to think 
of.” 
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“ But how can I leave you, Adie? You know I cannot; 
you know I never Nliall/* 

The humid lustre disappeared from the girPa oyea# and 
a shadowy pallid smile came back to her lips. 

“ Let me t »1:o you away fqr a tew montlis,** persisted 
Boysloii, “to some pleasant sea-side village, where you 
may ro^^Jiin your strength and tone. Afterwards, if you are 
si ill hfuit oil returning to Nevil’s Court, I promise you 
faithfully that you shall do it.** Adie shook her head. 
have anolher plan. Let us go to the south of France— -to 
youv fathor and mother's country, to your own birthplace; 
b, tliat is iH'autifiil ! Listen, Adie: it is a warm, soft, sun- 
shiny country,— warm and sunshiny as your heart and face 
wor .' ( he lirsi I inie I saw you. I must have you look as you 
did tlicn — all spirits and beauty,” 

7’lic Puiipfalion was very great; her resolution began to 
waver. “And you would bring me back, Laurence, when- 
ever I I bought 1 jWM.fi/ come.” 

“Yes, Adie, 1 ])iomi«o it by what I hold most dear — by 
our mulual love,” She was satisfiod. 

TI103’’ were to he married in a few weeks, it was ag^reed ; 
for Adie, had now no protector but Laurence, and he urged 
the uKi'lossncss of delay. On the eve of her wedding, she 
lay ruvakc long, and many times during the night she 
roused liiu'self np to listen for the footsteps which she fan- 
cied ,she ln'.'ird in the corridor; hut when she bent her car 
attentively lo the sound, it always resolved itself into cither 
the creaking of a door or the sighing of the wind amongst 
the trees. Mrs. Parkes as well as Martha were in the room 
with her; the first sleeping in an easy-chair, the second 
keejiing wateh with an open Testament before her, which 
had been luu* master’s gift. Spread out on a long couch at 
one side of the chamber, were tlic bridal clothes ; black, all 
black; Adie would wear nothing else. Martha glanced 
from her book to them, and from them to the girl, who had 
fallen into an nnf|uiet sleep, and lay luoaniug as If in pain. 
A strange .suspicion darted into her mind, and fastened there 
hcyoijd licr power to expel it, though she tried to do so. 
She fell into a reverie which lasted some time; then she 
“went to the wardrobe, and opening a drawer where her mis- 
tress kept h(M’ little valuables, proceeded to turn over its 
contents carefully. There Avas a shrivelled stalk with a few 
colourless crushed leaves and petals clinging to it still. It 
was not oftluit she was in search, and it wan laid cautiously 
aside lo he replaced . At last, from the further corner, she 
drew forth a glove, of dark leallun'; a left-hand glove, smell- 
ing of gunpowder, and with a slain upon the forefingers as 
if tljey had clutched sonu'thing wet with blood. Martha 
paused doubtfully. Should she abstract it at once, or wait 
for some link of connection? It proved nothing ; she turned 
it over and over, examined its make and the name of the 
manufacturer inside, and registered its appearance in her 
mind ; thcj^ it und tlu*. other articles were laid back cauti- 
ously, and she returned to her place. Her countenance w^as 
full of heaviness, her eyes of gloom; she peered restlessly 
around, but avoided .\dic’s face, and fixed only ou the fune- 
ral-wedding gannrut.s. She was debating a point in her own 
mind, — thinking of the kind master who had saved her, and 
wlio loved tlje sleeping girl like his own soul, — what to do. 
All at once there came over her troubled spirit a long-for- 
gotten sentence; “‘Vengeance is Mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord.* To Him it shall be left, then,” said Martha, as 
if answering a v(>ice that had spoken with her, and she 
addressed herself again to her reading in more tranquil 
mood. 

7'hc first sound that Adie heard when she awoke at 
dawn was the dashing of heavy rain and hail against the 
glaijs, and the loud hollow roar of a tempestuous wind. The 
weather liad changed since the night before ; and when she 
rose, she sliivoved with cold from head to foot. Mrs. Parkes 
told lier tliat Laurence Iloystoa had come, and was waiting 
for her in the next room ; tliereforc she made haste to don 
her sombre robes, and went out to him. 


He started when he saw her, and exclaimed, in a tone of 
mingled surpriao and reproa<;b, Adie, why this unseemly 
dress? You mlg^it give me your thoughts for to-day at 
least.** 

She coloured slightly, but repressed the tears that sprang 
to her eyes as she answered, ” Laurence, I dare not pass 
by poor Orisxie’s grave decked out gaily; it would be cruel. 
I could not do it.” 

Eoystou uttered an impatient ejaculation ; then, seeing 
how deeply she was pained by his displeasure, and softened 
too by her exceeding beauty, he took lier hands in his, and 
said he would try to forgive her; but it was hard that slie 
abould place any thing before him then in her Jieart. She 
could neitlier smile nor brighten; she even shuddered as liis 
cold fingers clasped hers, and tried to draw them away. 
They were standing on the hearth, and she had just looked 
down on the floor. She saw, or fancied bIio saw, upon the 
oak the murderous stain, and started away. A slight sjiasm 
convulsed Eoyston’s features for a nnnute ; ho looked up, 
and ho observed Martha watching them furtivedy from .the 
cliamber-door. When she perceived herself detected, she 
disappeared. In an instant he was himself again — calm, 
resolute, and self-possessed. 

He had attired himself in a rich new suit, with rnfllos of 
fine foreign lace at the hands and breast, and looked, as 
Mrs. Parkes observed, a very “ sightly man.” Though it was 
tlie mode of the day, he wore no |xjwder, but had liis tawny 
hair in its natural waves and hue. Ho looked from himself to 
Adie, thinking that,* if he could have suspected her whim, his 
drc.ss should have accorded more with hers; but tlieve was no 
time for any change then. Matters were compromised, how- 
ever, by throwing over his gay coat a long dark cloth cloak, 
which, in that inclement weather, looked more .suitable than 
finery, fit. Barbe waa the only person who accompanied 
tliem; and when Ire reached the court and saw Adie, his 
astonishment and remonstrances exceeded Eo.>ston's. He 
would scarcely let her go; he said the rain was a bad omen, 
but the mourning garments were worse. SIhj was not, how- 
ever, to be stirred from bor purpose; and the old Frenchman 
reluctantly yielded to her fantasy, but with many a shake 
of his head, and many a muttered prognostic of evil. 

They were married at fit. Mark’s, Probably a stranger 
bridal party never entered the ancient chnn li of the Friais. 
People gathered, as they always dn on such occasions ; but 
they looked as solemn os if they were attending a funeral, 
and whispered to each other about the incongruous appear- 
ance of the bride and bridegroom; for Royston wa.s llusbcd 
and nervous, and Adie stood like a statue, and went tlirough 
the ceremony mechanically. It was a singular sight; the 
gossips of the parish long remembered that marriage, as 
w'cll they might ; for it is not often such a pair come to be 
“joined together before God.” When they emerged from 
the cliurch-porch, the little ehildren were all mute; cither 
the ))elting rain had subdued their spirits, or else they felt 
that their shrill gvatulatioris would he out of place, la 
passing Qrixzie’s grave, Adie suddenly stooped down, and 
snatched a handful of the wet grass which grew upon it, 
and thrust it into her bosom. Royston thrilled, and whis- 
pered a remonstrance, to which she gave no liecd. She w^as 
thinking of the poor old man, who lay theio unable to bless 
her. AVould he bless her from lieaven? she thouglit; and 
her heart answered “ No.” 

IX. — Bv TOE SoUTHEXW SeA. 

Adie w'as hapj)y, for Laurence was never absent from her, 
and in his preseneo her mind cet^sed to revert to painful 
things. They lived in a species of ecstatic dream, for them- 
selvos and for each other, without a thought of the indif- 
ferent outer world. All around them was calculated to sub- 
stantiate and maintain this dr, cam — the soft warm climate, 
the romance-breathing country, and the lonely sea. They 
had established themselves in a little white cottage near the 
shore. It was enclosed by a shadowy old garden engirt by 
a low wall ; and as they were strangers iu a strange place, 
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their privacy wag pever intruded upon. The women, who 
acted as their servant, and to whom the cottage belonged, 
was as little unlike a machine as it is possible for a 
human being to bo. 

They h«S nothing to do all the live-long but to 
stroll along the shore, watching the waves and fishing-boats, 
and the cloud-shadows flitting over the sea. Sometimes 
Laurence brought out his pencil and made a sketch of the 
attractive bits of coast scenery; but it was soon thrown 
aside for a pleasanter occupation,-— teasing or petting or 
coaxing Adie, whose pretty coquettish ways and frank 
gaiety had returned with her health and glowing loveliness. 
There might liave been but these two in the world from the 
manner of their life ; they forgot every thing else in their 
seliisli happiness, and took their enjoyment in the swift 
present without one prescient forward glance. 

Were they fools or wise? Moralists say the present 
.ilono is certain. Wo will allow, then, that they were wise 
witlj the wisdom of to-day in their fool’s paradise. 

’J’liey had been out in a boat on the sea all the summer- 
day, and at sunset they wore together under the vine- 
covered veranda of the cottage, both weary and both silent. 
It was a luxurious calm. In tlic small terraced garden, the 
slender-leaved acacias swayed slowly and noiselessly in the 
air, as if courting the sunbeams to toy with them a little 
longer; a voluptuous mingling of rich flower-odours suf- 
fused the atmoaphero as with perfumed sighs of regret for 
parting day; while the sea blushed red and creamy rose as 
the lordly sun sank down upon its swelling ’Ijosom. On 
Adic’s face there was the peace of full content ; her soul ex- 
panded in the genial air of her own land, while lier heart 
was satisfied with Roystou’s love — not perhaps, so 
much as passionate worship. There is no saying how it 
migiit have stood the tests of time and custom; but the pre- 
sent was sufticient for her— -if it would always have stayed. 
There was no doubt in her mind that it could ever bo other- 
wise with them; that Laurence would .ever be otherwise 
than tender, or she otherwise than fond and foolish for his 
dear sake. No words can fitly describe her rapture, her en- 
thusiasm of admiration for him; he was her god. The old 
aflectionate gratitude for Griz^eie was, in comparison, as a 
faint moonbeani to a tropical sun. Her southern heart set 
no stint to its idolatry; if her life could have profited him, 
she would with exquisite hai>piness have exhaled it in sighs 
upon his lips. He knew it, and he paid her for it in such 
coin as he liad to give ; not in the virgin gold of an unselfish 
first love, freshly coined in the mint of a good true heart, 
but with a specious counterfeit which would last its day, 
and pass undetected if it were not tried in the furnace, or 
subjected to long wear and tear. He thovght he loved her; 
and so he did, at least as well as lie was capable of loving. 
But is there any thing left in the hearts of these cynical 
calculating men after a dozen years of fighting against the 
world, and of being conquered by their own passions, that*is 
worthy of the name — worthy of love like Adie’s ? 

She was happy, and that is perhaps enougii. Whether 
her happiness arose out of her own purity and confidence, 
and faithful generous heart, or from Laurence Iloystoii, it 
matters little ; the results were the same, and one could not 
wish her, if deluded, leas blind, since her delusion stilled 
every longing, and filled every hope, and realised every 
da^^-dream. 

They sat together on the old stone steps of the highest 
terrace, with the clustered green of the leaves and grapes 
about and over them— a pretty picture daintily set. Adie 
had given up her mourning dress, and wore instead a mist- 
tinted gossamer-like thing, which draped her gi’aceftilly 
enough ; her glorious hair was wreathed all round her head 
in a coronal of thick glossy' plaits ; and drooping over her 
long colourless neck were some sprays of scarlet and white 
blossoms which Laurence had just fastened there, more with 
a view to his own artist-taste than to imperative fashion. 
He sat now a step below her, resting one *ami against her 
knses, and his head on her shoulder; she was singing to 


him in her sweet liquid voice one of those favourite French 
airs which she had remembered since a child, and the tune 
chimed melodiously in lime to the ripple of the \vat(u- below 
thcrgarden-wall.' It was something about luiving a hundred 
hearts to love with, and filling them all with one image ; a 
hundred eyes to gaze upon one face; n hundred tongues to 
speak the praise of one, and so forth. Having reached the 
third stanza, Adie stopped, and passing her hand lightly 
over liaurencc’s head, asked if he were asleep, thut he was 
so still. He looked up in her face with an expression Avhich 
betra3^ed that, if tlic old serpent Caro hud not stolen liis 
way into her Eden, he had found him out even in her arms. 
It was but a momentary shade, however, and passed before 
she could sjw that it was there. 

“Adie, your existence ought to be all sunshine. Tell me 
how J am to keep the clouds away,” said he, idly caressing 
the hand which had crept into his, like a tame bird to the 
li.ind of its feeder. “We cannot be children always; tlicro 
are red tints amougsi the leaves, and some of the ilower.s 
look a«; if blight had breathed upon them; wlnit is coming 
to us?” 

“Antiimn and io-fnorrow,” answered she, with a light 
laugh ; “ autumn by the frosted leaves, and to-morrow l»e- 
cause to-day is almost gone ; I .see nothing else. 1 am glad 
we came here, it is such a lovely place ; and when we go 
homo again, I shall carr}" it away in luy memory, wJicic it 
will bo like a beautiful picture to be looked at whenever I 
will, by the light of my love.” 

“Why not slay here always?” asked lioyston, glancing 
away from his wife ; “ it is far more pleasant than what yon 
call home. I am not rich, but 1 have enough to live as we 
do now, — enough and to spare. What can you desire more V 
What a little, restless, dissatisfied heart it is! not content 
with what she has, she thinks to nm to and fro between 
this paradise and that abode of shades yclept Novirs 
Court.” 

“I must see it again, I am afraid sometimes Orizzio ma}' 
think 1 have given up rcnnmibcring him,” said Adie, witii a 
grave air. “1 can just sec the old room at this minute, 
where Nicholas used to sit at work, and wdieni T used to 
thread my needle by the window, until Bomeboc/g eaim; with 
a dignified .step up the stairway. You never ran, Laurence ; 
and now I remember it, you never laugh aloud. How* 
strangely’’ nijr thoughts run on from one thing fo another! 
— don’t they?” 

“Yes, Adie, you have some strange conceits. I think 
you come of a noniade race, for you are erratic in fancy, and 
if 1 do not take heed, you will be erratic in body too ; you 
have a taste for wandering, or you would coniemt yourself 
in this little nest.” 

“But OrizziCf Laurence?” said Adie, in a lone of soft 
reproach. “Think, if you lay buried in that gloomy old 
churchyard whore the children play about, whether you 
would like me never to come to look at the mound over you. 
1 should feel sad in heaven if 1 knew you had forgotten me. 
In my grave 1 think 1 should know footfall from others 
that would pass, and I am sure your xiiiy shadow would 
warm iruj in my cold bed when it was cast upon it. Aiul 
Grizzio loved me, Laurence.” 

“And I love you, Adie.” 

“Yes, but it is not the same. I had gtievrd liim ; I can 
never tell him any more how sorry I am ; but you, I can 
put niy anns about your neck and kiss you, — so, and so, — and 
you hear me and are pleased. Laurence, I must go back to 
Nevil’s Court.” 

“Some day, sweetheart, some day; but not Ho 

put his arm round her, and flrew her down to his breast. 
“Adie, do you think we shall love each other us well at 
Eversley?” 

She looked at him in surprise, and asked, “ Why should 
we not ?” 

“ Because we shall have more difiiculties there than wo 
have here,” he made answer. “ Here wo live for each other 
— ^to enjoy our life, to be happy; there, I must work at the 
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old oraft, and be oareful and watcbfub It will seem a&otbor 
world almost.” 

”0, Iiaurence, we carry our simsbmo with do we 
not? We are independent of times and places, being to- 
gether.” : 

He did not reply, but twitched the leaves unconsciously 
from a spray which fell over him. 

” Why need wo care for being poor while we love each 
other?” Adie went on caressingly. “ I have never been used 
to luxury until you brought me here. And would i/ou never | 
weary for change ?” . I 

“Never with yon, my darling, never!” said be, with ten- ' 
der earnestness. “Adie, let us keep our siunmcr-day as long 
as it will stay with us. It will be time enough to think of 
flight when the necessity for change shows itself in our 
weariness of each other. I shall think you tiro of me if you 
want to get hack into the old life so .soon.” 

Adie wondered hoAv Laurence dare breathe such a sus- 
picion ; she did not think she should forgive him, at least 
not yet ; but she added, with a kiss, to show that she was 
net tired, or tiring, or over likely to tire, she would give up 
all thought of going home for the present. 

“ I wish you would not call Nevil’s Court home** said 
Laurence, with a slight tone of annoyance ; “ your home is 
in my heart.” 

She promised not to offend again ; and the memory of 
poor Grizzio being set aside once more, Adie returned to 
her song, and Laurenco to his private thoughts. Mean time 
the sun had gone down ; even the red reflection on sea and 
sky had vanished, and the landscape was overspread with a 
solemn tint of gray. With a continuous moan, the south 
wind came over the waves, which kept up their slow sad 
symphony without pause; the vine-leaves stirred and rustled 
softly till night came down upon them with its dusk silence; 
darkness there was none, for the moon arose, and the stars 
shone out upon the skirts of twilight till the day melted 
imperceptibly into night. And still Adie went on with 
her song : 

** Si j’avals cent cceurs, 

Ils ne seraient remplis que de toi ; 

Si j'avais sent cccurs, 

Auoun d’eux u’aimorait aillours.” 

Laurence rose suddenly, and clasping her in his arms, 
broke out, in a rich deep voice, into the refrain, which he had 
learnt from her frequent repetition of it : 

** Ma mio, 

Ma douoo amio, 

B^ponds k mes amours ; 

FidMe 

A cotte hello, 

Je Taimorai toiijours.” 

And with one long farewell look over the wide-spread pro- 
spect, they entered the cottage. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Amokubt the more interesting of recent topics, the ad- 
vent of the United States steam-frigate, the Niagara^ for 
the purpose of taking her part in the operation of laying 
down the submarine transatlantic cable, is prominent. 
Every body is anxious that the feat of committing the 
submarine whispering rope to its ocean hod, safe and sound, 
were over. Men of commerce are anxious, so are politi- 
cians ; and people who have relatives* in the far West, with 
whom they would wish to convene, are anxious ; each and 
all, for reasons which will readily he understood. Electri- 
cians are anxious partly for other reasons ; they are curious 
,to know, by practical experience, to what extent the sub- 
mersion of a conducting insulated rope under water will 
interfere with the passage of electricity through the same. 
Faraday, we believe, was the first who directed attention to 
the fact that, in consequence of known laws of electrical in- 
duction, the medium by which an insulated wire is sur- 


rounded affects its conducting powers. Unquestionably the 
conducting power of an immersed rope is less than that of 
one precisely similar surrounded by atmospheric air ; how 
much less only practical experience can determine. It is 
beside the point at issue to indicate the fact that the capa- 
bility of transmitting electricity in one original stream, 
through a conducting cable sufficiently long to cross the 
Atlantic, has been demonstrated. Beside the question, in- 
asmuch as the experiment was performed on land. Wo 
ourselves confidently believe the scheme of transatlantic 
electrical communication will be crowned with success; hut 
we shall not be surprised to find that the rates of electrical 
velocity to which wc have gi’own habituated, from regarding 
the operations of land telegraphs, or oceanic wires of incon- 
siderable length, will be somewhat modified by transmis- 
sion of the cuiTont through so long a distance under water. 
Hardly less interesting than the cause of her mission is the 
monster frigate herself, which has been divested of her 
armament in order to render her the better adapted for 
stowing away the cable. In respect of her enormous Dalil- 
gren guns, a daily contemporary publishes the statement, 
that they can project solid balls of 170 lbs. each. This is 
erroneous. Ualilgren’s guns are exclusively intended for hol- 
low shot ; even with these, the recoil is very great, and the 
charge of powder small. The Niagara^ like the Merrimac, 
will not have one solid shot on hoard. Apropos of guns and 
gunpowder, Mr. Bashley Britten querulously demands of the 
Tmics why the Govermnout does not adopt his system of 
rifled ordnance. Simply, we should imagine, because the 
Government conceives Lancaster’s principle to be superior. 
The fact is, tliat, amongst other disadvantages, Mr. Britten’s 
projectiles, partly of iron, partly of soft metal, arc so easily 
and so irretrievably damaged by the jolting of avtillery-wag- 
gous, that the more act of galloping sonic of them, carefuHy 
packed in shavings, over Woolwich Common, put the greater 
number hors de combat. They would no longer enter the 
gun. We have now in our possession one of tluj rifle- 
conoids devised by Mr. Whitworth ; and b^ one of ivliicli 
the extraordinary perforation mentioned in the Times was 
effected. It would have bceu only proper had Mr. AVhit- 
wortb staled, that bis new projectiles are not made of lead ^ 
hut a sort of hard pewter; a material which is totally uii- 
adapted for military service. 

At the Society of Arts, an interesting paper was road, on 
the 13th of May, by J. B. Smith, Esq., M.l\, on the cotton 
supply. Premising the importance of our cotton manufac- 
ture to be evidenced by the fact, that, after supidyiug our 
own wants, our exports last year amounted to 38,284, 700Z., 
the lecturer drew attention to the consequences of an iii- 
tcrrujition to our importation of cotton from existing sources. 
Seven-ninths, as near as may be, of the total amount of 
cotton imported, come from the United States ; practically, 
therefore, we may be said to be wholly dependent on our 
tmnsatlantic neighbours for this necessary article. The 
idea lias gained ground, rightly or wrongly we cannot say, 
that the culture of cotton in North America can only be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted by the aid of slave-labour. If, therefore, 
that system should ho abolished, — a consummation to be ar- 
dently desired by every philanthropist, — a branch of manu- 
facture involving a sum no less than one-third of the value 
of our total exports would be — present appearances alone re- 
garded — ^ruined. During the last ten years the increase in 
the consumption of cotton in Great Britain has been ten- 
fold ; the consumptive has, indeed, now overtaken the pro- 
ductive power. Many of the old sources from which we 
received cotton have been so completely thrown out of cul- 
tivation, and devoted to other purposes, that it is futile to 
look to them for any addition to our present supply. Amongst 
the fields of cotton production which have already, in some 
degree, answered the expectations entertained, Western 
Africa furnishes a pleasing example. Philanthropists havo 
long foresecii that the most effectual means of striking at 
the root of the African slave-trade would consist in so in- 
’ creasing the value of negroes that their exportation would 
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be no longer profitable. Actuated by this conviction, Mr. 
Thomas Clegg, of Manchester, some years since, supplied two 
missionaries on the west coast of Africa with seeds of the 
cotton-plant ; the missionaries on their part furnishing the 
seeds to the native chiefs, explaining the mode of culture 
and preparation, and assuring them a certain market for 
as much cotton as they might be able to produce. All the 
cotton which Mr. Clegg could obtain from his newly-made 
cotton-growers the first season was about 235 lbs. The fol- 
lowing year, however, ho obtained from the same source 
14,000 lbs., and the third year, 30,000 lbs., showing a ratio 
of increase which is encouraging. Adverting to India as a 
source of cotton supply, Mr. Smith spoke of the extreme fer- 
tility of India as a myth; it could be fertilised, however, 
by irrigation ; which being accomplished, and means of transit 
found, cotton might bo grown there adequate to our wants, 
for aught that climate or physical condition hinders. But the 
existing tenure of land in India would still be a vast ob- 
stacle; except in Bengal, no person, native or European, 
can own in fee simple the smallest tract of land. ** 

M. Babinct, the French astronomer, who has so com- 
pletely set our minds at ease respecting any fear of shock 
from the impact of a cometary body against our globe, is 
now engaged in determming, and reducing to mathematical 
exprcs.sion, the power of comets to obstruct luminous rays 
transmitted through tlicir substance. It will bo seen on 
reflection, that the point to which M. Babiriet is now direct- 
ing his attention, if once satisfactorily made out, will in- 
form us concerning the mass of conuits themselves. The 
investigator confirms, by bis own train of reasoning, the 
proposition already laid down by Sir John Herschcl, Struve, 
Admiral Smyth, and Arago, that the density of comets must 
be, so to speak, almost nothing ; amazingly less dense than 
the rarest gaseous body known to us. The process of rea- 
soning by which the astronomers above indicated arrived at 
this conclusion was founded on their inability to appreciate 
any refractive power exercised by the nucleus of a comet 
even ; far less its tail. M. Btlbinot, in following out his in- 
vestigations relative to the influence of cometary matter on 
light transmitted through it, awards the credit of appreciat- 
ing this fact to Sir John Henschel. The French philosopher 
remarks, that when Herschel first intimated that the whole 
ponderable matter entering into the tail of th» comet might, 
after all, only weigh a few ounces, the number of the incre- 
dulous on this point was pretty nearly equal to the number 
of those who read the announcement ; but it would seem 
now that HerHchel’s estimate may have been over, rather 
than under the mark. In relation to tl\j 0 density of at- 
mospheric air, M. Babinet supposes the density of comet- 
nuelci to he correctly represented by a fraction having 
so many figures in its denominator that our column will 
not contain them. Suffice it, therefore, to state, that the 
fraction would ho 1 for the numerator, and for the denomi- 
nator, unity followed by no less than 125 zeros ! 

M. Babinet finally asks how it can be, if comet ary matter 
is thus attenuated, that it is luminous ; promising an answer 
to the question, or at least a probable hypothesis of the phe- 
nomenon, at a future time. 

At a recent stance of the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
M. J. Lefort submitted the records of his late experiments 
on the chemical composition of edible truffles. The truffle 
constitutes such an important item in the modern French 
miaine, that no wonder our allies should try to learn by 
chemical analysis what are its components. Omitting a 
detail of the long list of constituents discovered in the 
truffle, we select the following points as not being devoid of 
popular interest. Truffles, in^ common with mushrooms, 
contain that variety of sugar called mannite, but combined 
with biraalato of lime. Black truffles are devoid of poctino 
at every period of their growth, but white truffles contain a 
little whilst they are unripe, though it disappears at a later 
period of growth. Parmentier, celebrated for his successful 
endeavours in causing the potato to be cultivated in France, 
long since indicated the existence of one or more acids 


In truffles* M. Lefort indiyidtialises these acids as the citrio 
and malic. Fumariq acid, however, does not appear to 
exist in truffles, though h cah be extracted from edible 
mushrooms. 

Photography has sustained a deep loss in the death of 
Mr. ArcherJ the gentleman so well known as the discoverer 
of the coUodion process of photography. To the family of 
that talented operat6p the loss is still more serious ; assi- 
duous application to his own branch of science having occu- 
pied the whole of his time more beneficially to the community 
than to himself and family. In point of fact, the family of 
the deceased is totally unprovided for. Her Majesty, how- 
ever, has headed a subscription, originated for their behalf, 
and bequests are falling in ; so that eventually it is to be 
hoped a moderate provision may be made for the bereaved 
family of one to whom photographic science owes sa« 
much. 

At the seance of the Paris Academy of Sciences, on the 
12th ult., M. Eugene Pcligot communicated an interesting 
note on a fragment of ancient wood obtained from the 
mariiio quay of ancient Carthage. Much of the pile-timber 
which entered into tho construction of the Carthaginian 
pier is still in situ, so far as its foundations are concerned ; 
though tho masonry to which it gave support is detached. 
Tho* piece of wood which formed the subject of M. Peligot’s 
memoir was obtained by M. Q-uyon, a medical inspector in 
Algeria. Seeing it project from tho sea, still in apparently 
good preservation, be broke it off with his foot, and for- 
warded it to Paris, with a view of ascortainiiig to what pro- 
cess, if any, ils long preservation was due. Pliny informs 
us that tho Carthaginians, like the Babylonians, employed 
resinous bodies as a cement for building purposes; and 
M. Guyon imagined that he could discover some remnants of 
bituminous matter in the piece of wood under consideration. 
Inasmuch as Carthage is believed to have been founded in 
the year 860 b.c., tho specimen of wood has been probably 
exposed to the action of tho sea for more than 2600 years ; 
nevertheless it seemed to resemble ordinary wood, both in 
colour and in texture, — wood in a good state of prcjservation. 
M. Decaisne, having examined tho specimen attentively, 
finds it to bo a resinous wood of the^amily of Coniferce^ pro- 
bably a species of pine or larch. The absence of spiral vessels, 
and tho well-marked puiictation of the woody fibres com- 
posing it, remove this question beyond doubt. M. Decaisne 
arrives at the conclusion, that, except the wood be that of 
the pine of Aleppo {Pinus Alepensis)^ or of cedar, both of 
which grow spontaneously in the mountains of the north of 
Africa, it was probably obtained from the mountains of 
Bfetica (Andalusia), Corsica, or Sardinia. The Pyrenees or 
the Apennines might also have contributed to the wood- 
works of ancient Carthage. As regards the preservation of 
the wood, this seems to be more apparent than real. When 
tho minerals derived from the ocean by long absorption 
were extracted from it by proper solvents, the wood 
crumbled under the touch, and was easily disintegrated. 
Altogether it might be rather denominated a specimen of 
semi-forraed or imperfect lignite than of perfect wood. 

At the meeting just adverted to of tho Paris Academy 
of Sciences, i, e. May 12th, a letter was read from Marshal 
Vaillant, calling attention to a new and seemingly very 
effectual moans of freeing stores of corn laid up in ^-anaries 
from insects and insoct-larv® by means of anaisthetic fumes. 
The fact has long been known to entomologists that nume- 
rous strong-smelling bodies were extremely fatal to insects. 
Butterfly-hunters have been long in the habit of employing 
vapour of turpentine, ether, prussic acid, &c., to destroy 
life in the objects of their search without interfering with 
the beauty of tho latter. M. L. Doy^re, the gentleman on 
whose behalf Marshal Vaillant acts as master of the ceremo- 
nies, turns the insecticidal properties of an»sthetic agents 
to still better account, i. e. to the destruction of insectiJife m 
accumulated grain. 

To this end, ether and chloroform may both be.'OSed ; 
but the anaesthetic which M. Doyere prefers is bisulpiiide of 
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carbou; a liquid whose smell is abominable, but which, 
owing to its extreme volatility, so little contaminates the 
the grain, that animals show no reluctance to partake of the 
latter immediately it is turned out from the granary where it 
had been exposed to the fumigating process. TJie quantity 
of either sulphide of carbon or of chloroform necessary to 
tho process of M. Doyftre is inconsiderable, two grammes of 
the ansesthetic per metrical quintal of corn being amply 
sufficient. Another point, in addition to insect destruction, 
M. Doy^re communicates. It is this : grain treated by his 
ansasthetic process no longer shows any tendency to heat 
when collected in large bulks. 

Mr. Christopher I’iidis bus very recently (20th ult.) 
brought under the notice of the Society of Art.s sonic com- 
binations and phenomena that occur among the elements 
♦engaged in the in an u fact ore of iron, and in the conversion 
of iron into steel; the general object of which is to show 
that the long-received notions as to the distinctions between 
steel and iron, wrought and cast, are fallacious, and that 
(iarboii alone is not, or rather probably is not (for Mr. Binks 
expresses himself hyyiothetically on this point), competent 
to the formation of steel. He bclicve.s nitrogen to he essen- 
tial, and he advances many plausible reasons in support of 
the opinion. Not a little curiou.s, indeed, is it, that notwith- 
standing the use of carbon is ostensibly alone employed in 
varieties of steel manufacture, nevertheless the simultaneous 
jircsnnce, if not operation, of nitrogen is also involved. The 
o]ievatiou termed “case-hardening” furnishes a prominent 
example, consisting as it docs of the employment of ferro- 
c.yanide of potassium ; into which a heated piece of iron 
being dipped, tho surface of tho latter comes out changed 
into steel. Even the ordinary cementation process, which 
involves the continuous heating of iron bars with charcoal, 
is not repugnant to what wo may term the “ nitrogenous” 
assumption ; iiijusmuch as nitrogen invariably exists between 
tho interstice.s of the charcoal and tho bars of iron. It must 
be mentioned, that the idea of assigning a spcciHc function 
to nitrogen in the steel rnaimfacitire was entertained sonic 
years ago by ficliftfhiiiitl and ]\Iarcliand ; and, indeed, nitro- 
gen lias often been fjpnd in steel by chemical analysis. 
Observers, liowever, have yiorhaps too complaeimtly •re- 
garded tho nitrogen as a mere collateral impurity; and 
continued to deseribe .steel as being a mere carburet, or as 
some modern chemists will call it, “carbide,” of iron. 


ROYAL AC ALE MY, 

[Second Notice,] 

As is frequent with Mr. Milhii.s, his large picture expresses 
more thfui meets the eye: it is entitled, “A Dream of the 
Past ; Sir Lsumbras at the Eord.” 8ir Isumbras w'as a 
knight of the old days, who, endowed in youth with all 
carl Illy happiue.ss3, hn’got the Giver, and rejoiced in pros- 
perity and glory as his rightful due. There was something 
good about this lord, or it was needful that one .so notable 
should be used as an example. He was therefore not ullow'ed 
to run on untH the end iu his owu course, or cut short off 
in the pride thereof ; Imt unceasing trouble fell upon him, 
and years on years of pain and effort and anxiety passed 
over his head, until, becoming humble and purified, ho saw 
the haw he must obey, and became a Christian knight, iu 
the romanccr’.s idea of such a personage. Quito in tho even- 
ing of his life, when things ran fairer with liim, happened 
the incident of the picture. Ho , was riding through a plea- 
sant country, upon his gigantic war-horse, “The Graund 
Destrire — as with his life, the torrid day was drawing to 
^its close, and all the landscape burned with misty dull pur- 
ple and red, — for autumn was fiir advanced, — when two chil- 
dren, who had been gathering sticks in tho woods, appealed 
to him, the ancient knight in the gorgeous gold armour, 
that ho wmuld carry them over the stream there running 
by.* He hove one of them on to the crupper and the other 
on the saddle-bow, and, lord and knight as ho was, bore 


them in that wise over the water. This is the picture : 
the old knight, war-torn and victarious through a life of 
trouble, smiles with a grim happiness as, — looking athwart 
the sheeny waters on to the purple-lighted hills and twilight 
sky of green and gold, full of the mellow glories of the set- 
ting sun, and into the deep embrowning woods burning with 
autumn fires, — he sees an emblem of his life and death, and 
recognises the hand of God in his trouble and his pain. The 
girl, who sits in front, is quite awed with tho glory of his 
aimour and the nobleness of the spirit in his aged face ; the 
boy, on tho crupper, clings more confidently. Atiy thing 
more admirable than the expression of the three faces it 
would be impossible to think of even ; equally glorious is 
the magnificent background in colour, in design, and in 
naturalness. There our praise must stop; for any thing 
more lamentablo than the way in which tho really a.stound- 
ing beauties of this picture have been put together it would 
be equally difficult to conceive. Every thing is singly com- 
plete and perfectly wonderful in conception and execution ; 
hut every thing is out of keeping with the neighbouring 
objects, and with the picture as a whole. The golden armour 
(perfectly golden and marvellous) is golden armour which 
has stood in a studio catching the dust until it \va.s painted, 
not golden armour vTWcli reflected the green and luminous 
sky and flashing water ; and the horse, who paces through 
this, is indeed a monstrous steed, whose skin is more like 
shoe-leather than horse-hido : he wades on without causing 
a ri)>ple. Monster as tho horse is, we might pardon such a 
thing as mere exaggeration on the romance, or at worst an 
oversight, remediable by repainting; but the most dread- 
ful part of him is, that he is a stupid, long-backed, small- 
shouldered brute — a magnified cab horse, iu truth, and the 
I farthest differing ’from the “ Graund Destrirc” it is pos- 
sible to imagine. It is neeessaiy to apply other rules of 
criticism to Mr. Millais than we should dream of doing to 
many of the works here or elsewliere, because from him to 
whom much is given much shall be required. If wo judged 
in this way of pictures in general, all criticism Would seem 
vituperation or full of sneers and sardonic laughter. Into 
what pietnre shall we look and find no disproportions, no 
falsity of light and shade? docs every artist hoodfully con- 
sider the relative appearance of the objects be paints ? how 
many painters could produce those three hcad.s, or the truth 
of the evanescent effect of that background ? how mail}'’ get 
such colour and such force as are throughout this marvel- 
lous picture ? It is because ho has done, and can and ought 
to do so much better, that we set ourKclves to denounce the 
faults and follies of this great work, while reverencing to 
the utmost the glorious talents whoso magnificent decadence 
it seems to threaten. 

No. 408, “The Escape of a Heretic, 1659,” is perhaps 
the least satisfactory picture Mr, Millais has painted ; being, 
for him, deficient in colour, and one of the figures, the monk, 
out of all proportion ; its want of finish, too, is lamentable. 
Of coiir.se the design is masterly, and the woman’s face, if 
wo conceive it in repose, beautiful ; the man, who is utter- 
ing a long sibilation, has that exprcssifti given most admir- 
ably. L. L. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. . 


A OOHRESPONDENT Writes : “ The oorrection of a small error 
may some times lead to the prevention of a great mistake ; 
therefore I venture to point out one of the fonner, which 
appears in page 294, vol. i. 

“You say the word ‘garotte* is borrowed from the French, 
for which latter word read * Spanish,* from whom the French 
got it, as is shown by the following extract from a Spanish- 
French dictionary: *8p. Garrote, tm. ga/rrot; iupplicA 
Von Strangle avee un collier dufer' It is, as you are pro- 
bably aware, tho mode by which criminals are executed in 
Spain. The criminal is seated on a convenient stool, to 
which is attached a square jiost, against which his back 
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rests. Against this post the fulcrum of the screw is placed, 
the collar is passed round the neck, and one turn of the han- 
dle produces instantaneous death. The collar is removed, 
and, the head being fastened in its position by means of a 
cord round the neck and the post, the malefactor is left for 
an hour as a public spectacle. 1 wa* Once obliged to wit- 
ness the execution of two men at Vittoria, and was much 
struck with the remark of an Irishman who was also pre- 
sent, and who, in passing by after they were tied as above 
described, remarked, ‘They look like two gentlemen going to 
be shaVed.* A contnist truly to our disgusting system of 
making men ‘dance upon nothing,’ with their convulsive 
throes, and swaying to and firo in the wind. If public exe- 
cutions must be, the easiest, most certain, least disgusting 
practice should bo followed, and that I have no hesitation 
in saying is the ‘ gurrote/ ” E. P. 


IN MEMOIilAM. 


A itiuEF time has passed since Douolas Jerrold was taken 
from us; and the interval, though it has not mitigated 
our grief at the announcement, enables us with more calm- 
ness to reflect upon our loss. 

At the close of last year (little aware of the sad interest 
that would soon attach to it) we presented our readers with 
a portrait of Mr. Jehiioli>, and with a brief summary of his 
literary services. We liave nothing to add in the way of 
information now; but We may well be permitted to recur 
to some points of his character with the new ** phrase and 
emphasis” of our present soitow. 

•It is not only that we have lost in Jerrold intellectual 
gifts unsurpassed of their kind, — ^the play of fancy, the mas- 
tery of controversial weapons, the power of felicitous epi- 
gram, that condensed a truth into a line, and, minted the 
wealth of thought into a tsoin that became at once current 
through the land ; we have also to deplore a man of fervent 
sympathies and undaunted courage ; one who never failed 
tlie right because it was weak, or paltered with injustice 
because it was powerful. Wo miss an unaccommodating 
and unbribable truth-toller in a courtly age; we miss a 
satirist whose invective had its source in “the hate of hate, 
the scorn of scorn, the love of love whoso k^en arrows 
flew from his heart-strings. , 

Tlicre is no more honourable trait of intellectual life in 
our times tlian the use.s to which it has applied wit and hu- 
mour. When we recal the scorn evinced by Wychehlry, 
EAiUiiiuAR, and Comorevk for all that is healthy in principle 
or gcneious in feeling, the virulence of ^wjft, and, in later 
times, the purposeless brilliancy of Sheridan, we may well 
respect those contemporary wits who have turned vice into 
ridicule and made hcartlossness contemptible. It is need- 
less to say, that in this brotherhood DouaLAS Jrrrold held 
a foremost place. He contributed materially to the high 
tone that now prevails in 'our literature.* The fine spirit 
was touched to flne issues, and the influences which he 
aided by his life will be his enduring bequest to tbo future. 


POliYGLOT HEADINGS IN PROVEEBS. 

NoTnma SROttLD bis done in haste except oatcbino Fleas. 
“Haste makes waste.” “ The more haste» the wotie speed.” 
—This is derived from the Latin adage, “Haste is slow,”— 
Featinatio tarda as causing imperfect work, blunders, and 
omissions. “ Ho that rides ere he be ready wants some o’ 
his graith,” that is, leaves some of his accoutrements behind 
him. Therefore “ It is good to have a hatch before your door,” 
in order to check such uuprofltable haste. A favourite 
saying of the Emperors Augustus and Titus was, Ftaiina 
Unte, “ Hasten slowly,” which Erasmus calls the king of 
adages. The Germans have happily translated it File mit 
Welle; and it is well paraphrased in that saying of Sir 
Amyas Paulet, “ Tarry a little, that we may make an end 


the sooner.” A thing is done “ Soon enough if wtdl enough” 
(Latin ), — Sat cito, si aat bene. “ Quickly und well do not fit 
together” (Italian ), — Presto e bene non ai conokne. 

W. K. Kelly. 



THE FAMILY COIN-OABINET. 


New knowledge is new pleasure. Thus every new source 
of information opened up, even among the pursuits of leisure- 
hours, iiiereasos our capacity for enjoyment. Shortsighted 
theorists have often mooted the axiom, “ wc can but bo 
happy,” and suggestfed that the ignorant savage is as ca- 
pable of experiencing the sensation of complete happiness 
as man in his most highly cultivated state. But this so- 
phistry may be well answered by the images of the small 
cup and the large ; both may be full, but the larger holds 
more than the smaller ; just as the mind enlarged hy culture 
is enabled to receive a greater number and greater variety 
of pleasing impressions than that which rcinaiiLS limited to 
the narrow circle of merely it.s own natural perception.*!. 

The knowledge of a few details of slriictiire, and of the 
botanical names of some of our native plants, imparts an 
entirely new zest to a ramble in the fields. A little learn- 
ing in the matter of engraving, its origin and history, opens 
up at once a variety of new interests to the aspect of an old 
print; and so a little elementary knowledge concerning the 
true character of coined mono}’’, i(s origin and liistory, 
make a little hoard of old coins a very mine of delightful and 
curious knowledge ; instead of remaining nKuvly a box of 
“bad halfpence,” “old-fashioned shilling.^,” or “nondescript 
pieces,” to which no designation k attempted hut Avhich 
ai^ vaguely termed “curious.” The little eolicetion, illu- 
minated by ever so small and twinkling a light of know- 
ledge, becomes a vividly-il’ ’^traied ))ago of history, full of 
associations of a peculiarly acu active class, and of a cha- 
racter not found in any other kind of historic monuments. 

In order to delino more clearly the kind of pleasure and 
instruction to be derived from a little knowledge concerning 
coins, it will be necessary to show briefly how compara- 
tively recent is the use of coined money, and to slate, in a 
few words, what is known relating to the mcibods of simple 
barter, and also of exchange by means of uncoined metal, 
which preceded the epoch at which coins were introduced, 
and then to describe the earliest forms and general cha- 
racteristics of the fir^ft examples of a true system of coinage. 

The simple barter of one object for another mu.st luivii 
been superseded at a very early period, and the subslitution 
of a circulating medium of acorlain and llxe|j value adtjptcd, 
somewhat analogous to the system of modem money. It 
was thus that bars of salt, strips of leather, certain kinds 
of shells, such as cowries, &c., were u.sed as rejuesenta- 
tives of the value of objects of ordinary barter ; and in some 
countries they continue in use at tlie pre.scmt day, more con- 
venient forms of money being still unknown. As an illus- 
trafive instance, I may mention that Dr. Barth, in his recent 
travels in the interior of Africa, found the national currency 
of the province of Kano lo consist of cowries; a form of 
money so cumbrous that it required a camel to carry the 
value of 121. 

In some of the civilised countries of Asia, however, the 
more primitive kinds of money were replaced by a rude 
sort of metallic currency at a very early period ; but it 
was a currency passing by weight, and not by tak, as with 
true coins. One of the earliest of such money transactions 
on record is that in which it is related that Abraham mighed 
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to Bphron “ four hundred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant,” in payment for the fie^d of Maohpelah. 

There was also another kind of money, not in mere 
bars or ingots, but in the form of jewels, which were ad- 
justed to a certain weight. Such are the jewels mentioned 
in Genesis as given by Abrahton’s servant to ^bekah; 
“ The man took a golden earring of half a shekel weight, 
ahd' two bracelets for her hands of ten shekels weight,” &c. 
Beyond this kind of currency the Jews did not advance until 
a very late period (long after other nations had adopted a true 
coinago^h at which time the name and quantity of the an- 
eWt shoKel-weight was given to the coins they then issued. 

It is to the Asiatic Greeks, or their Grecianised neigh- 
bours, the Lydians, that we arc indebted for the invention 
of true coins, that is, pieces of metal of ascertained, purity, 
adjusted to a oortaih weight, and stamped with a ntitidnal 
signetjf by which both the weight and purity of tli6 piece 
were solemnly .guaranteed by the .state. This step seems 
now a very simple one ; and yot thh advance made by it in 
establishing a convenient and manageable form of currency, 
instead of the cmnJbrous forms 6f “weighing” and “testing” 
at each paym^t* was oivc of the greatest over effected at a j 
single bound. But this leap was a very late achievement. | 
It was not, in fact, till so recently as about seven or eighi 
centuries before Abe Christian era that a true inetallic cur 
Tency, as we now undci>6taiid the term”, *wa 9 established. 
About that time the Asiatic Greeks, or, as Herodotus tells 
’ us, the Lydians, invented the first true coins — the direct 
parents of all future currencies based upon the precious 
metals. Gold, it appears, was coined .before silver, each 
piece being termed a stater^ from being adjusted to a certain 
standard weight, which that name implied. 

The first coins thus struck were 'exceedingly rude in 
form and workmanship, as we may see by many examples 
' still in existence ; but the metal was of the highest degree 
of purity, and the weight adjusted to the greatest nicety. 
The gold coin eUgraved below is supposed to have been 
struck at Miletus in Ionia, the head of] the lion being the 
national emblem of that stale. The kind of archaic art dis- 
played in the device, and the rutja puncli-inark on the re- 
verse, belong to the earliest epoeb numismatic Us- 

tory, and prove the monujnont in quelStion to be one of.tlio 
earliest positive coins ever struck. Its appearance at once" 
suggests the origin of the I^^'^^.ish word “coin,” which is 
evidently derived from the Latin a wedge or punch ; 

and more immediately from the French the name of 
the instrument by Which the piece of mctai was still, in 
comparatively modern times, forcedlinto the ..die from which 
it was to receive the impress of the device. It will be seen 




A gold coin ff Milottka in Ionia, struck about 700 or 800 b.c. 
that tbe first coips had a device on one side only, the reverse 
being siniply marked by the indent of the comin’g-punch.| 
The following illustration will show the next step in* 
the treatment of the reverses of primitive coins. As the 
Lydians, or Asiatic. Greeks, were probably the first to coin 
gold, so there is good reason to beljcve that the Greeks of 
the island of iE)gina were the first (about 650 os 700 s.c.y to 
coin silver. The example below is not one 6f their earliest 
•coins, but one Which will show, as desired, the next advance 
in the treatment of the reverse, in which the punch has been ' 
^adc to mark four tolerably iyhunetrical squares, instead 

* The epoidi of the MacabeeSi^ about 144 B.C. 
t The act of 8ealing.ii}r stamping with a signet was considered ^ 
sacred act in the East. 

' 1 .There are examples of coins of other Asiatic colonflk and dtteS of 
thf dredks of equally primeval workmanship: and also of SjMdis,>the 
capital of Lydia. * 
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A silver coin pf iEgina (a* didrachma), struck about 660 or 600 n.c. 
letters, A I> the initials of “ Aigina^^^ as the name was ori- 
ginally written, and which werp “probably introduced to dis- 
tinguish the coins from those of some other state using the 
samo nr p similar device. 

My next example, showing a fai’ther advance in the steps 
towaa*ds a perfect reverse,^ as well a more elaborate ob- 
versO, is a coin of Alexander I. of Mjaicedon, the remote pre- 
decessor of Alexander" the Great. In this example the four 
compartments into which the indent of the punch is divided 
are much more regular, and are surrounded by the name 
of the prince, ALEXANDRO,* whioli in Greek characters 
reads, AAESANAPO, being, with tliie exception of that of 
Getas, king of the Edoucans, probably the first example of 
the name of a prince forming the legend of a coin. 




Coin of Alexander 1. of Macedonia, struck about 450 n.c. 

The next example, which is’ the last I shall adduce to 
illustrate the gradual advance of the eAiliest coins towards 
the exhibition of a "perfect reverse, is one of the city of 
Athens, of more recenl date^thau that of the last-described 
coin, although exhibiting a more archaic stylo of art. The 
reverse displays, at last, a true devisie— *au owl, the emblem 
of the city, and at the same time that Of its tutelary deity, 
Athena, the Minerva of the Greeks, whoso name was the 
samp as that qf the city itself. The reverse has in this 
example assumed all its importance, and, barring the rude- 
ness of its archaiq^art, possesses the complete character of 
coins of more recent periods. "^Tho shepe of the punch is, 
however, still allowed to form an ipident round the device 
of the reverse, an imperfection which afterwards en- 
tirety disappeared. In additiofl to the national emblem, 
there arc the three first letters of the name of the city, A0E, 





LI .^IL. 


and also a sprig of olive, the cultivation of which, at that 
time, was the chief source of Athenian wealth. The helmet 
of Athena, whose head forms the device of the obverse, is 
also decorated with leaves of this plant. 

Such were the first steps in the art of coining, and such 
the pieces, which, even in approximate value, were the re- 
mote parents of the sovereigns end shillings of the present 
age. H. N. H. 

. • In the dative case, in the aneleat maandr, witht) instead of O* 
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Mr. Wyburd has again drawn .npon his. favourite subject, 
Lalla Bookli, fpr the thenje of a jgietur^ ^nd shown, we 
think, a markcdl advance towards the more solid qualitips of 
his art by flio manner in which lie has treated it. . “ • • 

The passage referred lo occurs in the weJl-kuown Tsti^y 
of the Fire-woi’shippers, in which H^inda, the daughter ofone 
oft lie Arab conquerors of Persia, falls in love with a Persian 
youth, titterly unsuspjciSus thqt ho is not buly^a Gbobcj’’, 
or Fire-worshipper, and therefore belonging to’ the very tribe 
her father seeks to destroy, feut thait he is the^ Iq^der of the 
national party, whose name — Hafed — iS a word pf fear to 
liis enemies. War bi’eaks out ; the Persians are ^cAjiatecl, 
and Ilafed is driven to a rock-hold. At this time Hftida is. 
sent out of the wa)’' by herfathe^ He is attacked by the JFire- 
worshippers; she faints, and recovers only to find hciiself a 
prisoner, — still, of course, unco n sc iou# that her lover i.s the 
leader of tlio men she so dreads. This" is the point of time 
cJioseii by Mr. Wyburd, and which is thu.s marked in the 
poem : 

** Upon a galliot’s deck she lies, 

Beneath no rich ))aviUon’eLsha<le, 

No plumes to fan her sleeping eyes, 

Nor jasmin on hor pillow laid ; 

But the rudo litter, roughly sproad 
With war-cloaks, is her homely bod ; 

And shawl an^ sash, on javelins hung, 

For awning o’er hor head are flung. * 

Shuddering, she look’d around.” 


THE AVATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 

TIIK NEW SOCIETY, — TWBNTY-TJIUID EXHIBITION. 

AVe do not propose to ourselves any formal criticism on 
these exhibitions ; we shall rather wander freely among their 
pictures, just as fancy may incline us, pausing only to re- 
mark upon tho.se which especially attract our attention! 

Here are several to begin with by Thomas SutcliOb (a 
new name, "we believe), — Nnk. 102, ir4, 190, 197, wherein 
the painter has .studied natim) with love and purpose. 
No. 11-1, “A Flood, from the Pickering Moors,” shows a 
.stream, swollcui by sudden rain on the hills, rushing across a 
moorland scene. , The colour of the water lioro*is admirably 
given; and tlio visual force of the torrent, “resistless, roar- 
ing,” is powerful. No. 197, showing a qui#t green- place, 
with sunlight through trees which overhang a brook, we 1 
cannot better describe than by its motto r 

** I'll load you whqre you may behold 
What shallow-Reilrohing fame hath loft untold, 

Which I full oft, amidst theso shades aloAie, 

Have sat to wonder at and gaze upoq.” 

Tins ))icturo takes tho observer to the spot. No. 340!, 
“ Wild Flowers,” by R. Garrick, showing a girl walking* 
through a w'ood in Sunlight, is wanting in brightness of na- 
tural colour, which is the more to he regretted, asjj^thelittle* 
picture is very forcible, and exhibits a good Arm feeling for 
design and light and shade. A strong reflection falls against 
the child’s cheek with much purity and brilliancy ; her 
dross is an exception to the deficiency riu colour remarked 
upon, being executed with considerable vigour and variety 
of tint ; a rare quality. No. 341, “ A Study on the Beach 
at Deal,” a large anchor lying on the shingle, is most exqui- 
sitely drawn, and the thick shell of rust, which has scaled 
off in parts, most perfectly rendered. Here, again, is a want 
of maintained tone of colour in thq background. 

Mr. S. Cook’s “ Entrance to Boscastle, Cornwall,” No. 11^ 
is a very capital sea- view, painted in the old-fashioned way, 
with light washes. The water is painted with much care 
and knowledge, being the best of its kiqd in the rbom* Al- 
thougli weak in colour, No. 23, “ Hfiy-field,” by AV. Bennett, 
is effective. Mr. T. L. Bowbotham's drawings atecxtremcly 
artistic : wo may point out No. 99, *‘In the Marshes, Winter,” 


as an excellent example. No. 104, “Bodiam Castle,” J.'W. 
Whymper, would be very interesting if the cffcjct, rain 
comihg on,' were not so common^ as it’ is, the dark moat 
surrounding the ruin, with its floating water- pi ants, is strik- 
ingly tfuB. No. 123, “ Love lightens Jja,bour,’^ J. H. Mole, 
a large pictm-e, w (lose principal figures arc a girl assistecl 
by her Highland. iovj3i; in caiTying a load, is so good, that 
we regret " the artist did not give a little more of the aive 
whiclPhas produced so excellent a rentlcring of the texture 
of the dresses, in perfecting the drawing of the girl’s face, 
which is, however, vciy'prelty and expressive. The same 
artist’s picture, N©. 130, “ Near Dorking,” is a very powerful 
ai)d effective sketch of a fVinn-gato and cottages, , , “ 

' ' Mr. L. Ilaghe’s “ Guard -room,” No.. 3^>, is" oho of liis 

usual artistic and skilful sketches, re|ifcsentiiig soldiers 
playing «at cai'd.s. AVlien will Mr. Ha^he strike out a new 
range of sflbjec.t V Fanhy ^^tec^’a* “ Hathcrly Farm’! ha^ 
much Ot’ tlic hneo and vigour of oil. No. 201,’ J. II. 
D’Egviih*, “San ClLMneute, Venice,” a view from ivater^ 
it? very’so]>er and rich, in colour. Tlie reader will notice, !kho , 
observant way in yvbicli the .shadows are cast Up6n tlio' 
garden-wall from., tiro trebs which overhang it from within. 
The hhs most justifiably departed, from th6 rqle. in 

making the skjr di^kibr thau the wu.ter. Mr. Henry Warren 
does not sustain liiB reputation this year by the large picture 
of •* A’ Street in , Cairo, with ^lairiago Pi-ocession.” The 
locMity is of course picturesque ; but what opportunities for 
rich colour and forcible light and shade have been missed! 
The procession itself is also tamely given. We should do 
the artist injustice by neglecting to point out the subdued 
and tnie feeling for colour which some of the suspended 
dresijes, and other parts of tlm’ foreground, exhibit. “Near 
Redhill! Surrey,” by W. AVyld, No. 294, a represcnlaiion 
of a true phase of Engl islf scenery, is, despite its dinginess, 
one of the most powerful pictures in tlie room. “ A Moon- 
light AValk,” and “ Fotlntain’s Hall,” J. Chase, are c/Tcctivo 
yid clever studies. Which Will repay, examination as will 
No. 301, “ Lilac aij^d Bitcl’s-iiest,” M. Margetty. 

The conclusion* we arrive at is, tliat this cxhibiiiou is 
below the *averagb. . The want oTiiew life is lamentably 
Sjbi^rvaljlc ; howcivci*, liticre are many pictures that, for 
jvant of space, iwe not relbfred to; and some others, which, 
^although excellent,"* ara sS niuoh hi tlio manner .of llioir re- 
spective authors, that it is really difficult to quote them as . 
either ntny or .interesting. 

h * ’ u * 

'Wlli Olin SOCIETY.— EIFTY-THHID E^tHllHTJON. 

» I, 

mighty aii^eflbrt a.'i Mr. Lewis’s “ Sinai” is not to bo 
exp^ted from dym ?pvery 'yoar; .yet bo sustains his'repruta- 
tion by^o. ,^6l^^‘'Hiiaraem-Lifd, Constantinople,” whicli re- 
prcseiilt^a Turkish lady seated on a dpw^u at a window, 
..andA-nihi^ wi^ aYan^yvliile an attendant' appj«aches*hei\ 
The same .^abprate fiuisli pervades this;work"aS of yore; 
but Wo cauhQt* applaud the faciad expsesSion of the prin- 
cipal figure} verging as it does upon a simper, w hile tlic 
flesli-iints tliereiif haye a chalky whiteness and want of 
purity, which & the artist’s weakness.' /rin's, with a need 
of aerial truth ^and softness, which would bring the scene 
rinto a broad whole, deprives one pf the salisfaelion which 
I should rpgult from the marvellous elaboration and exquisite 
coloui^ of which the delicate tints of tender silver-p ay and 
gi-een and purple-brown are as exquisite as ever. The ffesh- 
tints of the attendant’s head are much richer and purer. It 
is noticealdb how regardless of labour the artist shows him- 
fself by repealing; this ffice in a mirror on the wall. 

Tiffs ' exhibition would be incomplete without Mr, AV. 
'Hunt’s works. He gives us this year a tnan’a Head, “A 
Poacher,” No. 228. No. 201, “Primrosesj &c.” (the flowers ‘ 
against a mafrly bank), appears over-hot in colour. No. 286, 

“ Quinces, &c.,” having all the indigestible appcai*ance of 
the life, bi# being a trifle too greeny the colour of, the 
under-Ieavcs exquisitely natural. ,No. 294, “ Apj^lc’-bjos- 
sonis,” is the work winch delights us most ; the delicate 
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flower-blush being wonderfully rendered. There is not a 
more original painter in England than W. Hunt, or one 
who is more devotedly faithful to nature ; it is not without 
astonishment, therefore, tliat wc see him producing, year after 
year, the same class of subjects. Exquisite as they are, we 
really do get a little tired of the eternal “ Primroses, &c. ' 
we are beginning to loathe the marly bank ; and the bird’g- 
nest palls upon us more than its eastern representative 
might upon a dyspeptic Chinaman. 

Mr. Carl Haag is in force this year, with ten pictures, 
from which we select No. 71, “Ischian Peasant-Gn'l,” a.s a 
work upon which he would i^refer to rest his reputation. 
This is merely a head, large for water-colour, but very' 
broadlj^^ and vigorously drawn, and full of expression. No. 
273, Sabine Lady,” is a work of similar chai'acter, but 
by no moans comparable with the last, being crude and hot 
in colour. “The Duchess reading Don Quixote,” No. 8G, 
J. Gilbert, is tnore than worthy of tho artist-— no mean 
praise ; the expression reminds us of Leslie, the only painter 
who has quite succeeded with this character. Mr. Gilbert’s 
fault is, that, as usual, the picture is hot and coarse in 
colour ; an error which is strangely prevalent’ here. “ A 
Zouave Story of the War,” No. 24, F. \V. Topham, exhibiting 
a warrior enchanting some women with deeds of military 
heroism, shows great knowledge of French character, and 
justness in representation of female expression. 

The pictuic which appears as the leader of the exhibition 
is Mr.F. W. Burton’s single work, No. 130, “Faust’s first Sight 
of Margaret.” The latter hastens from tho ardent regard of 
Faust, but with a languid reluctance, which is perfectly ex- 
pressed (indeed, wisely suggested) by her face and action ; 
there is a sort of tender petulance in this that is a complete 
conception of tho character, which really wo have never 
seen so truly given, although quite aware of the great hands 
which have dealt with the subject. Faust’s figure appears 
clumsy and coarse, and that of Mephistopheles common. 
We consider this the best picture, because it is the nv)st 
successful resolution of the greatest problem in art — a beau- 
tiful and charact(}ristic human face with perfectly just and 
natural expression. Other faults and other merits arc quite i 
out of sphere with this. A very remarkable work is No. 156, 

“ The Alps at Sunset, from the Faulhorn,” W. Collhigwood, 
We have the night-mists filling tho valleys where darkness 
is, while up the mountain-side the evening shadow creeps 
in gi-adcd zones, from blue, through purple, amethyst, crim- 
son, and rose-scarlet, into the light itself which yet glorifies i 
tho summit with perfect brightness. Now this is a vpry 
curious and highly scientific pieep of study, to which it 
would be difficult to accord too muoli admiration. The 
artist’s other works are quite worthy of this, and although 
not so striking in effect, arc extremely interesting and will 
reward study. 

A very different class of subject is that chosen by C. 
Davidson, whose charming and thoroughly English sketches 
it is always pleasant to see; his “ East-weir Bay, Folksione,l’ j 
No. 32, is especially delightful. We commend to the 
visitor’s notice its deeply studied sky and the aerial effect of 
the recoding coast; also No. 11.3, “Lancat Redhill, Surrey,” 
a road overhung with dwarf trees and bushes and full of 
greenery. No, 142, “Fairlight Glen, Hastings,” brings us I 
to the spot, and we might almost think ourselves brush- 
ing against the hazels, so truthfully suggestive is it. Mr. 
0. Branwhito has several pictures here of his old subject, 
frost : “ Sunset, Winter — a Black Frost,” No. 61, has an effect 
which is rather novel. P. J. Naftel’s picture, No. 64, “One 
of Nature’s Ferneries, Guernsey,”, a dell wi4h a brook run- 
ning through it, is delightfully refreshing. No. 96, “Brook 
in Spring, Guernsey,” is wonderfully brilliant and effective ; 
although sketchy, lacking not thought, as will be seen by 
the purple tint given to the shadows. Several other pictures 
by this artist exhibit the same power and careful regard 
for nature. • 

Mr. W. Callons’s pictures appear to us over-purple and 
heavy, with the exception of No. 55, “ Venice,” which has a 


chalky dryness about it very unusual with this artist. No# 
108, “ Gateway of Kenilworth Castle,” has, however, none of 
these faults, and is fully worthy of the distinguished name the 
artist has earned so well. Mr. D. Cox, although retaining 
much of his ancient vigour, occasionally verges upon the 
unintelligible ; his “ On the Llugy,” No. 60, is absolutely 
murky, and as mysterious as a late Turner. “ Caernarvon 
I Castle,” No. 117, is even more so; while No. 299, Bolton 
I Abbey,” reminds us of the artist’s ancient and well-deserved 
fame. Mr. David Cox, junior, emulates this in several pic- 
tures hero, especially No. 137, “ A Heath,” which is very 
excellent. Mr. J. Holland’s works have always a* charm 
about them to us, but we regret that he aj^pears to have so 
lajjsed into mannerism as almost to repeat his own eflects 
on the same scene.. No. 27, “ Venice,” really lacks solidity of 
execution, and some curious dashes of colour are absolutely 
unaccountable. It is so loi;^ since we began to think his 
pictures charming, that it is not without regret we say this. 
Mr. G. Fripp adds to his reputation by several pictures, of 
which No. 125, “ Study on the East Lynn, Lynmouth,” is the 
most interesting; this, although rather hot in colour, is so ex- 
cellent as to credit even the artist. Mr. W. C. Smith exhibits 
two admirable works, Nos. 172 and 316, “The Lynn, Lyn- 
I ton,” and “ Sunset at Osborne ;” the first a brook in a wooded 
glen, very charming and fresh ; the second, a view near the 
Marino Palace, with a most powerful, original, and eflectivc 
sky-phase of clouds in horizontal strata. The rippling roll 
on the surface of the sea is painted with extreme truth, as 
is the*illuminaicd and receding coast in the distance. The 
picture which immediately precedes this. No. 315, “On the 
Llcdr, North Wales,” by G. Dodgson, shall have our last 
word in commendation of its honest and truthful qualities. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


I The Gkace o’ God js Geau [wealth] ekouchi (Scotch). — 
I’This is the Scotch version of the’ proverb which Lauucclot 
Gohbo speaks of as being well pai'tcd between Bassanio and 
Shylock. “ You [Bassanio] have the grace of God, and he 
[Shylock] has enough.” W. K. Kelly. 


A RATHER AWKWARD PREDICAMENT. 

A TRUE STORY. 


In what was once a very romantic village in AVales, but 
which, alas, like many other romantic villages in the ro- 
Ynantic principality, has been doomed to give way to the 
advancements and improvements of this railway age, there 
lives one Davie Morgan, a barber. How Davie came to be 
a barber happened in this wise : Davie stammered, and, 
years back, when he was yet a boy, being one day sent 
with a message to a gentleman afflicted with a like impedi- 
ment of speech, it so fell out that the gentleman grew very 
angry at what he supposed to be the lad’s impertinent 
mimicry, 

“ How d — are you mo — ck me ?” cried, or rather screamed 
tho irate gentleman; and seizing a gig-whip, he applied it 
vigorously to the quivering limbs of tho small urchin. 

“N — o, ind — eed I did ne — ver mo — ck you,” blubbered 
the boy. 

“ How d — are you t — ell me a 1 — ^ie ?” and another vehe- 
ment application of the whip. 

Finding, however, afterwards that tho poor little wight 
had been the victim of his over-sensitiveness, tho quick- 
tempered but kind-hearted gentleman, not content with 
flinging the boy half-a-crown by way of salvo for his tempo- 
rary wound, forwarded his views in life. Thus it was that 
I Davie Morgan became a harher. 

I In process of time Davie married a pretty young widow 
(who had one child by her former husband), and became in 
I his turn the father of three little ones. Now whether Davie 
I had a rival in his profession, or whether he prefen*ed a more 
manly craft, I know not ; but certain it is, that he frequently 
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found eraplo^ent at the neighhouring^ron-works, leaving 
on these occasions to his better-half the entire charge of the 
hirsute chins and unkempt locks of his neighbours and 
fellow- workmen. On these she practised with such consum- 
mate skill, that she proved herself a helpmate indeed. On 
the whole, Mrs. Davie Morgan led a tolerably comfortable 
and contented existence. True, Taffy had his eccentrici- 
ties, — as who has not ? True, ho drank a little, whipt her 
a little, and was given not a little to the exercise of his phy- 
sical strength in trials of single combat with any stray 
bully of an . Englishman or hot-headed Irishman who, like 
himself, might be of a pugilistic turn. 

But these traits of character tended rather to insure 

* Mrs. Morgan’s admiration and respect than the reverse. Her 
arguments, which were characteristic, ran this wise. Where 
are your sober men? Very scarce in South Wales. Then 
as to the whipping. Why, was it not better far to have a 
husband capable of keeping his wife in order, rather than to 
belong to a fool who required her services as administratrix 
oil his own paltry person? For very certain, and very clear 
it was, to Mrs. Davie ’Morgan’s percoptiens and sense of 
right, that the conjugal hdton must be lodged in the hands 
of one or the other of over}'' united pair. 

Then as to his martial exercises. Why, in these she abso- 
lutely gloried ; his deeds of prowess were to her as the 
triumphs of a knight of chivalry. 

It was a dull dark evening of November 1855 that this 
worthy couple were comfortably seated by their cheerful 
fireside, Davio smoking Jiis pipe and ruminating, while his 

* wife, was .alternately stirring her tea, and quieting the 
peevish cries of the youngest of the olive-branches, when a 
stranger abruptly entered. He was dressed in a handsome 
suit of black — in a perfect glitter of expensive jewellery, 
studs, rings, and gold chains. 

Mrs. Morgan hastily rose, quite dazzled by the unusual 
S])l(mdoar of his presence. 

‘‘How d’ye do, liachel?” inquired the stranger. “May- 
be you’ve quite forgotten mo? 

Had a cannon-ball suddenly burst in the midst, Mrs. 
Morgan could .scarcely have appeared more aghast. She 
drew her infant more tightly to her breast ; while the stran- 
ger repeated the question. 

“ Lork, it’s a sperrit, — the spemt of Evan Griffith,” mur- 
mured the now pale and trembling woman. “ Yes, sure it’s 
his sperrit,” continued she, in a low muttering voice. 

“ I’m no sperrit, not I,” returned the substantial appari- 
tion; /‘I’m flesh and blood, Rachel Griflitli; an’ I’m your 
husband, I am, an’ you knows it.” ' 

“Yes, sure,” replied the horror-stricken Rachel, “you 
was my husbaii’ ; but you was dead this long tin^p. Yes, 
indeed, you died in Australia, you did — yes, sure.” 

Davie, surprised by his wife’s manner oven more than 
by her words, now turned round with a stupified stare, as he 
mechanically tapped his short pipe on the hob to remove the 
ashes. 

“ Who’s that ’ere man ?” inquired tho stranger, pointing 
at the barber. 

“He’s — he’s — my present husban’” replied the dame, 
trembling from head to foot, as though she could not yet 
make up h^r mind as to the reality of tho strange appari- 
tion. 

“ He’s your present husban’, is he ? Any way, I’m your 
husban* too, I’m thinking.” 

“ Yes, sure, qnd so you was ; yes, indeed, but you was 
dead this four year; yes, indeed,” continued tho woman, in i 
a dreamy voice, lulling her infant the while in her still 
trembling arms. 

“ Wh-— at’s that ?” stammered Taffy, beginning slowly 
to awaken from his quiescent state. “You be h — anged; 
th — is is my house ; sh — e’s my w — ife. Wh — at do you 
w— ant here ; you be h— -anged.” Here a few polite epi- 
thets intervened. 

But the stranger was imperturbable. There he stood,^ 
calmly and quietly, eyeing first one and then another, down 


to tho infant of three months, who, unconscious of ahy par- 
ticular cause of excitement, was crowing and kicking, and 
doubling his tiny list in his mother’s face, after the manner 
of babies in general. 

“ I s’poso that ’ore’s mine as I left a babbie, seven years 
agone; ho worii’t much bigger then nor tho Utile ’un in 
your arms,” said he, pointing to a small boy, tho tallest of 
the little group. 

“ Yes, sure ; yes, indeed, that’s him, sure,” replied the 
woman mechanically. 

“Y — ou be off; you bo h — anged,” again interposed 
Davie Morgan. “ Y — ou’ro not w — anted hero, no how ; 
sh — e’s my wife, I tell you.” 

“ Any way, she wor my wife aforo she wor yours for 
certain ; an’ she’s all the wifo ever I had ; and I’m not dead 
no how, for here I be.” 

“An’ it’s dead I thought you was,” whimpered tho woman, 
apiflying the corner of her apron to her eyes ; “ yes, sure, 
it’s dead I thought you was this four year. Yes, indeed, 
an’ it’s your own mother as sent to let mo know just four 
year agone. I’d never ha’ married Taffy there if I hadn’t 
ha* thought sure you was dead ; it’s no fault o’ mines no 
how.” 

This seemed to afford abundant consolation. Indeed, Mis. 
Davie Morgan evinced no violent inclination to hysteria; 
on tho contrary, it was clear she had recovered her first 
shock, and, finding that tho apparition was no unearthly 
visitant from another world, but truly a person of like bones 
and sinews as herself, she merely regarded tho matter as a 
contretemps. 

“ Well, what did you do with that ’ere money as I sent 
you from Australia? IIow could I bo dead an’ sending of 
you money all the time ?” 

“ I hav’nt had none this four year, no sure ; it’s little I 
had afore that, too ; an’ since I was a widder I had tho club- 
money rcg’lar.” * • 

“ You wasn’t a widder long, no how,” (yaculatcd hus- 
band No. 1. 

“ Y — ou g — 0 and be h — anged,” gi’owled husband No. 2. 
“ Wc don’t want n — one of y — ou ; you was d — ead th — is 
long time.” 

“ I’m not dead no how,” replied No. 1 to No. 2. Then 
turning to the mutual wife, he continued : “ WJiat did you 
do with the fifty pounds as I scut yo just four year agone, — 
that’s just what X want to know ?” 

“ It’s never get it, I didn’t, nor nothin’, but tho message 
to say that you was dead and buried. There’s wicked it 
was of the ould ooman! it’s keep it she did! yes, indeed, 
that’s clear, for she didn’t never give me no fifty pound ; 
and that’s what for she said you was dead. Yes, sure, that’s 
how it was all, — as clear as day, yes, in ray very deed.^'* 

“ I shouldn’t wonder no how if it worn’t somethin’ o’ 
the kind. But she’s dead any way, so we can’t get nothin’ 
out of the like o’ hei*,” exclaimed Evan. 

“ Look now, perhaps she’ll como too ; yes, indeed, there’s 
no sayin’ ; you know you was buried yourself.” 

“Any way I’m not dead; so come along; I’vo more 
right to you nor that chap there, any how.” 

It was now Davie’s turn. Mrs. Taffy’s skill in the 
shaving department was too direct a means of profit for him 
to relinquish without an effort. The voices gi-cw louder 
and more vehement. The neighbours, attracted by tho 
uproar, assembled in groups by the door. The clamour be- 
came universal ; each husband claimed his wifo, who stood 
pale and trembling amid her astonished progeny. 

“ What’ll you take for her ?” suddenly inquired No. 1, 
taking advantage of a momentary lull. 

“F— ifty p—ounds,” replied No. 2; “not a p — enny 
less nor f — ifty p — ounds, — do ye h— oar? — and then yo 
iii— ay t—T8»ke her) b — abbies an’ all I” 

“I don’t want no babbies except my own,” rejoined 
No. 1. • 

“ W— ell, ye sba — n’t have her n — o how without the 
• ** In my very deed,** a Welshmau’a strong aflarmatlvo. 
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b — abbiea, I t — ell yo; y/ — bat’ll I do with ’em b— -ere 
b — abbies ?” 

“Wliiob of your husban’s do yo likp best, think yer?” 
eagerly inquired a matronly neighbour of Mrs. Davie Mor- 
gan; alias Evan Griffith. 

Well; indeed, sure it’s always love my first husban* I 
did, — ^yes, indeed” (with a little sigh) ; on* I no way mis- 
liked my second neither. I could live very well with either 
of ’em, if th’ other ’ouldn’t keep such noise and here a 
very quiet and subdued sob bore testimony to the calm and 
pacific tendency of Mrs. itafFy’s feelings in general. “ But 
sure it’s a pity he gome back, for it’s dead I thought be was 
this four year, — yes, indeed.” 

A few weeks had passed, when a party of women w^e 
assembled on tlie platfonn of the station, waiting for the 
train whicli was to convey them to market. The women 
were severally provided with warm Welsh flannel dresses, 
red whittles, large market-baskets, and small babies. (Was 
ever Welsh w^oman without her whittle or without her 
baby ?) The women were comfortable-looking, rosy, cherry- 
lipped women. Let ns listen to their conversation. 

“There’s a row Davie Morgan’s a keepin’ with that 
’ere Evan Griffith^” extdaimed one comtdy young matron, as 
she stood rocking her infant in a measured step, patting the 
while its cliubbj^ back to keep time, and finishing her* re- 
mark with a gentle h — ush — sh to lull a little impatient 
whine. 

“ Yes, sure,” replied another, placing her basket on tho- 
platform, and tucking her infant (Welsh fashion) tightly in 
the ample folds of her whittle (ffir the tiny creature was 
not yet a month old) ; “I was up in the hood {wood) therefor 
a couple o’ sticks last Tuesday night, and there’s swearing 
they was ; 1 thought sure Davie had a half-kilt him ; but I 
haven’t hoard nothin’ of the rights of it never since, nor 
which of ’em is to have her. And there’s rich Evan is ! 

I seen a lovely gool watch an’ chain he’ve got for her, an* 
tlie beautifullest brooch, if she’ll go ’long with him.” 

“ Yes, ' sure', . I scon ’em too; but yer see where it is, 
Gvvenny. Eviuj’s willin’ all along to give the fifty pound 
for llaciicl an’ little Rees ; but he seen it too much to keep 
Davie’s three littlcst ’uns ; and it’s i>ot willin’ Rachel is to 
part with ’em neither, not even for the gool chains an’ watch, I 
an’ all that.” 

“ Av, sure,” returned Gwenny. “Them three’s wlmt it 
is ; and Davie won’t sell his wife w’ithout ’em ’pon no ac- 
count. Well, there’s noise fliey’ro a keepin’ all along. 1 
WLsli they’d ha’ settled it.” 

“ Well, aVid so they have a settled it,” interposed another 
of the matronly group; “ they’ve a sett^led it last night.” 

“Well, an* which of ’em is for to have her?” inquired 
the whole posse in a breath. 

“ Why Davie, sure. Yes, in my deed !” in reply to cer- 
tain incredulous looks. “ Ddvie’s got her back again, for all 
Grifly lookon ber away, — yes, indeed sure. I seen her in 
'the house this very minute. Dear Annul, there’s queer it 
o do seem ! there’s fighiin*, an’ swearin’, an’ bargainin’ there 
have been. I thought sure GrifFy’d ha’ kep’ her when lie 
tooken her away ; an* so he might for Davie, if lie’d a tooken 
Uie littlcst ’uns too. ' Dear Annul, there’s a bcaatiful bo\'^ 
the baby is 1” ^ 

“ Yes, sure, an* so he is 1 An| I he^d tell,” interposed 
G worm 3 % with an ai*ch smile, “ that the rich gentleman up 
by Cefn Fawr there hod offered a l^housand pound if 
Rachel ’d soil him out and out; and that his wife Lady 
Owen How^ls tried hard to get him to *dopt him for her 
own.” 

“Ila, ha!” laughed the females in full chorus. “Well, 
sure, the talk have been so; but now it’s all riglit, an’ 
Davie .^an* Rachel have* settled in again. Aud there goes 
OriWy^ gool chain an’ all. Well, in my very deed, he’s 
goin* by this very train. Yes, sure.” 

Whittle, and off. ^ • 

The reader may bo interested to learn, as the dinoument 
of this most tme story of every-day life, that the apparition 

■ ... 


of husband Kq. t ttsver again returned, but took his final 
depai'ture with the rosy matrons and babies on the memor- 
able market-day. It is well certified, moreover, that Mr. aud 
Mrs. Davie Morgan have never allowed the events above re- 
corded to trench in any degree on their connubial felicitjr. 

The long, bright, blue pole, insignia of her art, still flou- 
rishes over Mrs. Davie’s door, at the threshold of which 
may now be counttd, on fine- days, five fair gradations of 
infantile humanity. M. H. D. 
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Tuknino our backs on the grim St. Francis under the gloomy 
arch, leaving to the right Van Dyck’s immense picture of 
Charles I. on horseback, and with liis head on, and Kneller's 
fine full-length of Peter the Great in armour, we pass out 
of the ancient gallery at Manchester, among the landscapes 
of Cuyp, Both, Ruysdael, and Hobbema. One of Hobbema’s 
very best works is hi the corner on our riglit, and might be 
overlooked. The quiet road, the bushes, and the sauntering 
cattle are altogether marvellous. 

The archway on the other side of the central hall opens 
into the gallery of modern painters. On the opposite wall, 
as you enter, Thais leads the way, torch in hand not* 
exactly like another Helen, but like a bare-kneed classic of 
the days when good old Sir Joshua was king, and also, wc 
suppose, like Miss Emily Bertie, in her tantrums. 

At the east end of the gallery, looking down the long 
avenue of English ai*t, Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy” hangs 
in the centre, with his bewitching full-length portrait of 
Mrs. Graliaiu on one side, and the faded but very graceful 
one of “ Mrs. Pelham feeding her Ohickens,” by Reynolds 
himself, on tlie other. Poor Barfy’s “Pandora” fills up tin? 
space over these, and facing them, at the extreme west end, 
with about six .hundred pictures on the walls between, Mac- 
lise’s “ Ghost Scene” and Leighton’s “ Cimabue” bring up 
the chronology of the gallery almost to tho present moment. 

Mr. Egg has had the arrangement of tliis galh'ry, and 
has made the general effect extremely pleasant and tasteful. 
To some extent also his arrangement is chronological, which 
was much to be desired. He has followed tlie traditions of 
the Academy’, however, so far as to let slip one valuable 
opportunity. For purposes of display^ the works of each 
ai’tist may be scattered and separated; but for all purposes 
of study, they should bo kept togoilier. This is the case 
especially when instruction is to be given to the uninitiated. 
Those who know little about painters or their works,— and 
they inolude nino-teuths of the population,— rwould in a 
single visit receive some definite impression as to a painter’s 
style and general obaraoteristics, if they saw half-a-dozen of 
his works grouped together in one place; But it requires 
not only many visits, but a great deal more systematic 
labour than the public have any idea of giving, before such 
an impression can be made, when pictures by the same 
artist must be sought for up and down along the dazzling 
and crowded walls of a groat gallery. The visitor who 
meets with a second example of Stanfield, Leslie, Egg, Hunt, 
Colli or PickersgilJ, has already fbrgotten the first, whicli 
delighted him when ho saw it, but is now coufovmded in 
bis memory with twenty others, all by different masters. 
Doubtless there would bo a certain sacrifice of general ele- 
gance and symmetry if such a grouping were carried out ; 
but this is a very small matter under the circumstances. 
It has been partially adopted in a few instances ; for 
example, with the works of Mulready, Wilkie, Loutber- 
bourg, and Hogarth, always very much to the advantage 
of the spectator; and we look upon it as a matter of so 
much consequence, that we' can hwrdly help hoping, to pee a 
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new arrangement of the remainto before the Exhibition is older masters. Their work was worship. The ideas they ex> 
closed. press, and the feelings they appeal to, are such as belong 

From Hogarth to Leighttm is from the first to the latest only to immortal souls, and not in the least to perishable 
i efforts of modem art. If it were also from the beginning to bodies. A worm oan take do interest in a crucifix, and can 
rtliS end, if the climax had been reached already, there .feelnosympathy with a Madonna. To ask for such interest 
would bo little more to say on the subject, and the sooner and such sympathy, is to address us as beings infinitely 
that little was said and done with, the better. But as day- hi^er than a worm; and it is because they do so address us, 
break, which would be a. melancholy affair if it ended only and because thus to take the highest truths for gi-anted is 
in purple floods, is, on the contrary, a great and joyful one, to re-awaken our consciousness o^them, that the old reli- 
bocause it ends in sunrise, — so the progress of-art in Eng- gious pictures possess their peculiar power, and remain un- 
laiid is a thoroughly cheerful and refreshing spectacle; not approached by the works oHater years, 
for its achiovemenjts, but for the splendid promise of which The defect of modern art is in its spirit, not in its form, 
they are the herald* and the sign. Nothing would be gained now by going back to the subjects 

The first great feature of this modern gallery is its vast of former days, and painting Narivities, Kiposos, and Mar- 
variety ; the broad a^oa that art -embraces here ; the num- tyrdoms. The time has passed by when these were the 
her of fountains through which its powers '‘bubble, up. We forms into which meu^s noblest thoughts naturally threw 
do not find these painters all at work on the' same theme ; themselves, and to try tt) express thus the feelings of the 
producing nothing but altar-pieces at one period, notliing present age is just to put new wine into old botthjs. Ev4fy 
but rn^^thologies at another, nothing but comedies at a third, attempt of the kind has been a failure, and must continue 
Hog.'irth himself begins with a wide extent of subject: fun to be so. Even when Hunt painted the “Light of the 
and pathos, landscape and portrait, are all separately illus- AlTorld** he took a great step in a wrong direction. The 
trated in his works. As we look down the gallery this picture was perhaps the best work of modern genius, and 
diversity of power grows into still pp’eater prominence, and was in certain respects quite diftcrent from any thing that 
is quite extraordinary in dur own day. -What visible object had been done before; but at present, and for all future 
is there in heaven or earth that cannot be painted now? •time, it is a mistake to attempt to paint the face of Christ 
Landscape is entirely mastered ; so is architecture ; so arc any more. There is n^ external form that will in the least 
the human form and the human face ; so are all cattle and represent the internal idea, such as it has now become. The 
crctjping tliingSj— beaSt, bird, and fish, flowers aiuj^the at- subject lias passed out of the sphere of art, and should bo 
mosphere. Hero is a picture by Stanfield, “ The Battle of at once abandoned. 

Roveredo it is a magnificent view of the Tyrolean Alps, It is one of the privileges of modern thought that it is • 
Seen up the valley of the Adige ; and those who know any able to recognise wlmt is divine, not only in the distant and 
thing of Alpine scenery will feel how powerfully the eflect the miraculous, but also in the natural and the near. Wo 
of height, distance, and snowy peaks is rendered on tlie know now that there is hardly any thing, however small or 
canvas. Last year’s picture, “The Abandoned,” by the homely, which may not, if we catch it at the right moment, 
same artist, hangs in the same room, and shows an equal he the emblem and the awakoner of our loftiest states of 
power over the fury of t^e sea. On th? opposite wall is thought and feeling. Knowing this, there is all creation 
Linnoll’s “Autumn Landscape,” where the effect of light before us for a subject, and the genius of modern art does 
through foliage is given with the magic of truth. Danby’s indeed employ itself in every conceivable sphere, from tho 
pictures are perfect in their peculiar splendour, and you details of a stone to the vision of a oelestial city. Where it 
breathe tho cool air of misty mornings as soon as your eye fails is in the choice of a.specls — the power of seising those 
falls on Cooper’s capital “Halt on the Fells.” Turn from pregnant and inspired moments in which alone any outward ' 
landscape to figures. For fun, there are Wilkie’s well- Ibrm becomes the embodiment of any great idea, whether 
known pictures; Mulready's “ Barber’s Shop,” and tfie the fornr itself be a celestial city or a stone. The face of 
“Wolf and the Lamb Webster’s “Slide;” and Goodall’s tho whole material universe is like that of a single human 
“Irish Wedding,” more admirable still, however, for tho being. Commonly, it expresses very little. There are in- 
dancing of the girl. For pathos, there is Wallis’s “Death slants in wliich it tells the story of endless ages and of infi- 
of Chatterton for tragedy, the face of Hunt’s “Isabella;” nite joy or woe. Copy it in the first of these a.spccts, and 
for acute expression of cliaracter and momentary feeling, you get a portrait more or less interesting, nothing more ; 
Egg’s “ Peter the Great’s first Interview with Catherine ;” copy it in tho second, and you get tho works that make men 
for pearly flesh and naked forms, Mulready’s “Bathens,” nobler when tliey look at them. Of course the want here is 
and Frost’s “ tJiia ;” for colour, Millais’ “ Autumn Leaves in the minds of artists themselves, and no criticism can cure * 
Ijandseev for animals ; Roberts’s “ Seville Cathedral” for it ; but as a nation we ought to be conscious of it, and to 
architecture, and Miss Mutrie for flowers. This at least is proclaim our consciousness perpetually, not only in the 
a very wide range, and the examples quoted are almost per- interest of our own taste, but for the sake, especially, of our 
feet of their kind. ^ . younger- painters. The atmosphere of public opinion is 

Here, however, wo must pause. These are the limbs of wliat they live and move in ; the purer we make it, the 
gi’eatness, but the soul is not in them yet ; these arc tho better chance wc give them ; help cometh always from tlic 
colours of daybreak, but it is not day. Looking back upon hills. 

the old masters, the choice of England has hitherto fallen Looking more closely into this gallery of modcjrn art, one 
especially on the works of Guido, Domenichino, Murillo, sees a certain prose about it which is characteristic of the 
and Claude ; that is, it has fallen on those who have left us times. Hero are^ tose pictures by West. They aro simply 
much to love, but nothing to worship ;• much that is tender bulletins of the fact that Captain Cook or General Wolfe 
and touching, little that is noble and inspiring ; much to was killed at such a place in such a manner. The caro- 
gratify our taste, little to amend it; and tho spirit which ful commemoration of the circumstance is a proper sub- 
has led us to tliis inferior choice is manifested generally in ject for a Gazette or a grave-stone, but not at all for a 
tho works of modern artists. These men, we may be very picture. To make it worth the expenditure of an artist’s 
sure, have never stood awe-strickOn before the thought that powers, it umst'bo so represented as to commemorate, not 
flashed over their still uncoloured ' canvas. They have the fact inerqly, but some thought of heroism, beauty, terror, 
painted nothing on their knees ; they have never felt that or pathos connected with tho fact. It might be very true 
tho work under their hands was a panel in the world’s altar- that General Wolfe expired exactly as the picture tells us he 
piece. They have done mucfh and done well, but art itstdf did ; but if so, all that can be said is, that the moment of his 
‘can do more and better; their woritSj at best, are merely death was not the right moment for the painter to lay hold 
human, and tho greatest works appear only when the artist of him. It is not given to all men to die poetically. When 
feels his subject to be divine. Here was the secret of the a hero gives up the ghost in prose thcie is no occasion to 
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make a picture of him in this predicament.' Copley’s pic- 
ture of the ** Death of Major Pierson in Jersey,” though mis- 
taken in the choice of an historical subject so little known in 
history, is worth all of West’s put together in its effect 
upon our feelings. It treats of battle ; and the stir Cff battle 
is powerfully expressed. There is a rush and a struggle • 
the flags are flapping; the men fighting and falling ; ' 

dying chief is dying because he has been shot, and not 
causo he is going to be^ainted. Here are many subjects* 
from Shakspero. One would think English genius should 
know how to illustrate his Plays ; but, with the exception 
of Hunt’s wonderful “ Head of Isabella,” they are all failures. 
Look at this by Herbert ; is it King Lear? In no respect ; 
nor Cordelia neither. An old man frowning, with a beard 
and a bald head, is one thing, King Lear is another. Cor- 
delia is not, we fancy, merely a sulky girl with a wide fore- 
head. Why, the artist himself knows ho has not painted 
Cordelia, for he has given the selfsame head in another • 
picture to Herodias ! ^ 

Look at these character-pictures by Frith, Leslie, Egg, 
and Pickorsgill. The variety of character displayed in the \ 
faces is immense, the discrimination acute, the execution 
capital ; but the expression is nevertheless commonplace, 
and destitute of any very important interest. In Frith’s 
picture of tho “Witch,” for exanmle, the girl is merely* 
a pi'etty girl, with a sweet face, rOTlicr scared. These are 
but illustrations of tho universal want. We look with plea- 
sure at almost every picture in the gallery ; but we leave 
them, without being conscious that any deep truth or any 
glorious vision has been impressed upon our souls. They 
speak of passing interests, not of permanent ones ; they please 
ns because we are men, not because we are immortals. 

In tho mean time, one grand step in advance has been 
already taken. Our modern painters, if not lofty in spirit, 
arc at any rate pure. Their works are neither prudish nor 
indecent ; they wish to colobrato what is truly noble, and 
fo throw tho robe of beauty on what is really good. This 
is the road to greatness. Our St. Christopher has already 
left the prince of darkness, and is working patiently in the 
river. One day ho will hear the voice of the little child. 


(To bo completed in our next.] 



WHEN THE NIGHT AND MORNING MEET. 


nV DOHA GURENWKLL. 

In tho dark and narrow street, 

Into a world of woe, 

Where tho tread of many feet 
Went trampling to and fro, 

A child was born (speak low), 
When tho night and morning meet. 
Full seventy summers back 
Was this ; so long ago, 

The feet that wore the track 
^ Are lyin^ straight and low ; 

Yet is there still no lack 
Of passers ^ to .and fro. 

Within the narrow street 

This childhood ever played ; 
Beyond the narrow street 

This manhood never strayed ; 
This age sat still and prayed 
A-near the trampling feet. 

The sound of trampling feet 

Flowed through his life, ^Stirred 
By water’s fall, or fleet 
Wind-music, or the bird 
At morn. These sounds are sweet, 
But they were never hoard. 


Within the narrow street, 

1 stood beside a bed, 

' I held a dying hdad, 

When the night and morning meet ; 

And every word was sweet, 

^ Though few the words we said. 

And while we talked, dawn grew 
To day ; the worW was fair 
In fields afar, t knew ; 

Yet I spoke not to him, there 

* Of how the grasses grew, 

“ Besprent with dewdrops rare. 

I spoke not of the sun, 

Nor of this green earth fair ; 

This soul, whoso day was done, 

* Had never claimed its share 
In these, and yet its rai'o 

Rich heritage bad won. 

From the dark and narrow street 
Into a world -^f love 
A soul was borne ; speak low, 

Speak I’lji^erent, — ^for we know 
Not hpw 4hey speak above, 

When the night and morning niocd. 

A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOll OF “ oAbEKT MAHSENGKB,” ETC. 

IN TWELVE CIIAPTEKS. 

X. — PulVATE SkELETO.NH. 

The skeleton in Laurence Royston’s sepret edoset was a 
very grim and ghastly skeleton indeed. It used to track 
him about the pathways of the cottage-garden, with a hollow 
menacing fbot.step. Adie never heard it ; but sometimes, 
through her plca.sant singing and her happy laughter, he 
was startled by its tramp at his heels, or the echo of it 
comiiig swiftly from a distance. Then he would grow 
almost impatient of her gaiety, as if she knew what haunted 
him. Adie wondered, was silent, and then sad. It would 
thrust a cold arm between them, and put them apart ; it 
made a third at all their meetings, sat at their board, by 
their Bbd, and was as constant to Laurence as his shadow. 
He strove hard to be blind and deaf to its approach ; but it 
was a part of himself, — a subtle emanation from his evil 
conscience, — ^which he could never part from : his existence 
was such as he had made it, with its shadow evermore on 
his hearthstone, and the horrible remorse at his heart. He 
might forget it for an hour, he might oven defy it for 
a while, and*measuro his strength of mind and will against 
its torture ; but presently its hour returned, and he was a 
mere coward, afraid of the darkness, and trembling at the 
rustling of a leaf below his foot. 

Adie laughed and sang oh; in his moments of gloom the 
fondest; when he was grave or stern, most blithe and cheer- 
ing. What their life might have been but for that step in 
tho dark ! Sometimes a painful doubt came over the young 
wife’s mind. Could he be growing weary of her ? was she 
already losing her pojver to charm ? They had been a year 
married, and now another life hung upon hers ; yet some- 
times ho would leave her at the cottage with the servant for 
a week together, while he made excursions on foot about 
the neighbourhood, trying to evade his ghostly companion 
by constant movement and change of place. Yet when he 
returned to her, liow glad he seemed to stay his weary feet 
at her side ; how tender, how thoughtful, he could be still I 
Yes, ho had not ceased to love her. 

One day, during a wandering fit, he strayed into a wood 
by tho wayside, to be out of the glare of the sun, and lay 
down on a turfy slope under the trees. There was an open-, 
ing before him, winding away through high arching bouglis. 
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and lost at last in a mist of sunshine. There was no whisper 
amongst the branches either of wind or birds ; the very 
sprays of fern were unstirred. How weary he was; how, 
dark at heart he must have been when he saw nothing of 
the beauty of these woods ; heard nothing but a wail coming 
up through the tremblings air burdened with a pregnant 
menace to his oars — “ I bide my time I” There is not the 
peace of solitude for such as Laurence Koyston in the dim 
forests ; ho must up, and go forward again. 

Another day he went down to the shore. A flat of dry 
sand stretched out before him, with the wind sweeping 
visibly over it ; above was a dull sky, boding rain ; and to 
the furthest verge of the horizon lay a turbid, leaden, wave- 
loss sea, beaten down from the shore by the strong land-breeze. 
A dark reef, far out, seemed to glide like a marine monster, 
as the sullen swell revealed its outline from time to time. 
There were a few fragments of wood— paits of a wreck, 
perhaps — 'Scattered near, a solitary bird swooping through 
the haze, and no other living thing in sight. His limbs 
were weary, his feet were sore, yet he still kept on, close 
by the sea, with his face towards it, and his imagination 
raising threatening shapo§ out of the mist, while his ears 
were filled with a wail that outmoaned both wind and tide. 
For miles on the lonely shore he went, without heeding that 
the night was gathering around him, and' jio place in sight 
where he could claim a shelter there was a point in the 
distance against whose base the waves roared eternally, 


and high cliffs stretching beyond, reddened with the lu^dd 
light of riven storm-clouds ; — for ipiles on the ^lonely shor^, 
the scene growing wilder as ho Went forward,* hoarse mut- 
teriiigs of thunder in the air, and lurid flashes gleaming 
athwart the black sea. 

.Worn out at last, he laid himself down in a hollow of the 
cliffs, and rested there till dawn ; then on again in his abor- 
tive flight. Once that day he came in sight of a picturesque 
and ancient chateau, standing about two hundred paces 
from the shore. On the side towards the sea, was a planting 
of young trees, all leaning one way, as if, having bowed to 
the blasts so often, they were no ICngsr able to raise their 
heads erect. It was a quaint old place, yet suiiny of aspect, 
,with little peaked toilers and a great porch, under which 
were rude stone seats. All about its walls were creeping 
plants and ivy; in front lay a wide mossy lawn, witlx a dry 
fountain, whose brink was matted over witli gay flowers, 
and in the midst was a broken sundial. Two huge hounds 
lay dozing in the sunshine ; they were old, worn out, and 
toothless, but they lifted up their heads as the* heavy irre- 
gular step of the wayfarer approached ; and one rose up, 
gaunt and gi'ini, and bounded across the lawn, barking furi- 
ously. Did they scent blood, or was it that Laurence Roys- 
ton had the air of a dangerous prowler rather than of an 
inoffensive traveller? fcursing bet^Veen his teeth, he strode 
on, so wild and fierce of countenance, that the people whom 
he met crossed out of his way. He had become emaciated 
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in body and feature during his solitary wanderings, and his 
expression was such as might have come over the man's 
face who played with Satan his soul when, the stake 
being utterly lost, it was about to be claimed. 

It was evening when he cameJback to the cottage, spent 
with hitigue, and racked by the poisoned memory he carried 
in liis breast. Adie was sitting on the steps under the 
veranda, waiting and watching for him, as she always did 
wait and watch during his absences. The twilight was 
closing in ; and as autumn drew on, the air had a more 
chilling breatli, and the wind a more mournful sob. The 
lonely days of Lauronco’s absence had dragged over very 
slowly with his wife ; but when she recognised his step upon 
the roadside, she sprang up, and was away to meet him in 
an instant, all sense of trouble and neglect dispelled at 
once. With his arm round her, and her anxious eyes ques- 
tioning him with their upward look to his, ihoy entered the 
l]ouse. Tlie light inside was nearly gone, so that she could 
not see the expression of despair that settled down on his 
face, as they sat hand in hand by the little window which 
! was hulfshrouded by the rich yellow jasmin and passion- 
flower that liid tlie white walls.' Yet, if her eyes could not 
see, her lujart felt that all was not well with him ; for his 
fingers were cold, and thrilled often in her clasp. Her idea 
•was, that ho must bo ill, and, to save her anxiety, trying to 
conceal his sulfo rings. She entreated him to tell her what 
ailed him, and why lie was so restless ; but ho put both ques- 
tions aside.® 

“ Let us go home to NeviVs Court,” suggested Adie, lay- 
ing her cool hand on his forehead, and speaking very softly. 
He started up, and pushed her hand away impatiently, then 
suddenly snatched it to hia lips and kissed it passionately. 

“Adie, I will do any thing you like, I will ge anywhere, 
but hero we will stay no longer; for 1 am sure there is fever 
■ in the air ; my brain is like a furnace,” he exclaimed. 

The tears in Adie’s eyes dispersed unfallen. She thanked 
him so earnestly, as to betray how strong her own desire 
for Iicr old homo had been, though she had hidden it from 
deference to his wishes. “Home!” she responded cheer- 
fully ; “ homo ! Grizzle, poor old Grizzle ! Dont you wish he 
were there to give us a Welcome, Laurence ?” 

“1 do, from my soul, Adie!” lie cried, with such fearful 
energy as to startle her, — from my soul !” 

“ The people in the Court will be glad, I know,” said 
.she, a minute or two after ; “ Marilia and Mrs. Parkes espe- 
cially. I .should like my cliild to be born there, — I feel as if 
it ought, Lanronce, — then it will l)cEngli.sh like you.” The 
young wife talked on of the future that was to ho so bright 
and happy to them both in the old liaunted house, and laid 
j plans for making it quite a cheerful abode, without dis- 
placing tiny of Grizzio’s ancient possessions. “For,” she ob- 
served, "it seems to me as if he were master there still, and 
would object to having great changes made. Besides, I like 
the carved oak chairs and presses — do not you, Laurence 
He did not seem to hear her prattle, for he made no articu- 
late answer to any of her questions. Perhaps he and his 
private skeleton wore talking together. 

* XI. — The Pictuiik-Dkeam. 

They were back again in Nevil’s Court, with Martha, 
Mrs. Parkes, and the footsteps. On the riight of their arrival, 
the mysterious tramp was heard in ttie corridor for the first 
time since Adic's marriage. She listened to it with trem- 
bling, recollecting that Grizzie had called it an omen for 
evil ; for sho thought of her own hour of trial which was 
approaching with an Indefinable fear, while her heart 
yearned to^Laurenco with njore than its old passionate love. 
•Was the warning for her or for both? 

One Sabbath afternoon all th^ house was very hushed ; 
the children were away at church (ft at school ; the doors 
and windows were all shut, for the air was cold, like the first 
day of winter, Laurence Koyston was in the work-room, 
graver in hand, and a half-finished plate before him, — he 
took no note of times and seasons, — as«if he intended to dis- 


tract his thoughts by toil; but instead, he sat waiting, — 0, 
God, how anxiously!— as if his own death-sentence hung 
upon the message ho was expecting to hoar. They had told 
him Adie might die ; and as the possibility forced itself into 
his thoughts, he felt almost maddened. 

“It cannot be, it shall not be I” he said to himself. 

It was not often in his lifetime that this man had 
prayed; but when that fear came upon him, he besought 
God slavishly to punish him for liis misdeeds in any way 
but that. So much as he had perilled, so much as he had 
loft, to possess her, he had a right to keep her. Then he 
almofit 4^fied Heaven to take Inpr him : she was his by 
purchase; be had given for her the utmost price that rnau 
could pay, and he would not be demanded of his duo. 'J'lio 
solitude of the old room, or perhans Martha's furtive t'.yjj, 
alone witnessed these ravings, which seemed to shadow 
forth some hidden deed. Possibly, tliat deed it was that 
kindled his pale eye with lurid fire, and haunted him with 
its presence always. There were great dro])s on hi.s fore- 
head, which Ire wiped away with a trembling hand, while 
his mouth woi’ked violently. This agony of suspense was 
insufferable, and what long long hours it lasted! He dared 
not go to his darling, lest the blackness of his curse, ovm- 
ihadowing, should destroy her; and yet, when the night 
fell, no one had come to tell him whether he was the f.itiier 
of a living child or the husband of a dead wife. TJlo dark- 
ness crept on unawares as he waited and listened ; at last, 
he lighted the lamp and tried to read, but there was neither 
sense nor continuity in the page,, and he soon threw it 
aside. 

Utterly exhausted in mind and body, a sort of lethargic 
trance fell upon him, and with that a fearful dream. At 
first he seemed to be driven onward violently over a dark 
heaving gulf, and then hurled down tlie yawning vnrlex 
into a darkness that might be felt. Presently, through this 
darkness moved vivid shapeless lights, which seemed to por- 
tend the advent of some nameless hon*or. He tried to draw 
himself away, he strugrfed to cover his face, for he felt what 
was' coming ; but his efforts were as the elforls of a prisoner 
chained hand and foot and powerlc.ss to stir. Then he 
nerved himself to look, and the old room in Nevil’s Court — 
where he was sitting — appeared his dream. It was all 

a-glow, as with the rudd/ heat of a Yule-tide fire, and old 
Nicholas Drew was there. Tlien was enacted before his sight ‘ 
the wliole scene of the murder, even to the dropping of the 
glove. That incident startled and awoke him.* “Where is 
that glove? who found it? who has it now?” ho asljed him- 
self fearfully. All the vision had resolved itself into the 
lost glove ; he could think of nothing but that. “The other 
was burnt ; it must have been destroyed too ; I heard no 
'mention of a. glove having been found.” He glanced suspi- 
ciously round the room, shrinking down into his chair in 
the very attitude of guilty fear ; whilst his skeleton at his 
elbow kept whispering ; “ Where is the glove f Who has the 
glove f Whoever has the glove has your life with it I” 

How long it was from the passing of the vision to the 
entrance of Martha ho could never tell ; it might have been 
five minutes, and it might have been a night-time : but ho 
was himself again the moment the woman spoke. 

“My mistress has asked for you, sir,” she said briefly ; 
not a syllable of warning or congratulation. 

He asked if the child lived, and was answered that it did, 
wdth the same coldness. Even at that moment a suspicion 
bad time to enter into his mind. “ That woman has found 
the glove, and sho is watching me,” ho thought ; but ho 
passed her with an air of over-acted carelessness, and went 
to Adio's room. Mrs. Parkes made a spasmodic effort to 
utter the proper felicitations, and failed with a choking sob. 
He did not heed her, but looked in between the closed cur- 
tains of the bed, to meet a wan wistful smile on Adiq^s face. 

“0, Laurence, I am so happy, because of the boy,” she 
whispered, as he bent over her, “ Look at him; they say he 
is like me and her eyes lighted up with the fun of the 
idea, that such a queer little xportsfl could resemble any 
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tiling Imt a bundle of soft muslin and fine flannel, with a 
doll’s feoblo'faoc. Laurence hid his feelings under an ap- 
pearance of exuberant joy. Ho could not be really glad ; for 
the boy was born under his curse, and he remembered at 
the moment those terrible words : “ I will visit the sins of 
the fathers upon the children.” He waa in haste fijr once 
to leave her, and steal back to his haunted solitude ; and 
perhaps Adic was glad that he should go ; for she wanted to 
have her baby to herself, to think about it, to whisper to it, 
and to pray for it. 

It was not long before the young mother was about 
again, brightening the dim old rooms with her cheerful face. 
Ijanrence lik(!(l to hear her crooning nursery-songs with the 
child ill her lap, to see her play with it on the floor, or dance 
it in her arms. But when she had soothed it to sleep on her 
bosom, and laid it down in its cradle, he fancied that his 
skeleton kept watch by it, and shadowed the boy’s face with 
deadly wings; he was never easy- until she took it again to 
her heart, for be thought it safer there, as well ho might, in 
the sanctuary of a pure mother’s love. It was not strong ; 
and by and by there came a look of angel beauty on the 
tiny features — a soft radiance, as if a sinilo from Heaven 
had shone upon them, and left His trace and mark that the 
great Reaper might know it when he came that way. Adie 
had her thoughts and fears, but she kept them secret in her 
own mind, and tended the child with a reverent and most 
tender watch fulnes.s. She liked to deck it gaily, and to 
work for it ; she made advanced garments of ingenious de- 
vice, ‘as if .she were thus pledging him to stay with her; and 
all the while that ho seemed to be fading away, her prayer 
to God was, that she might keep him. 

Laurence used to sit by the second window, — not in Ni- 
cholas Drew’s old place, — working at his craft assiduously ; 
wljile Adie, within range of his sight, sewed or nursed the 
child, and sang, now in a plaintive, now in a gay tone, the 
old ballads. 

Mean time winter advanced. In the Minster Yard the 
po])lars were despoiled of their foliage, and in the bishop’s 
garden lay thn^ead leaves whirled into sodden heaps, while 
the trees looked black and naked against the walls. I’lie 
first day that the snow fell was a notable one to Adio. It 
was early in Deccmlwr, and the merry shouts of children 
down in the Court called her from the fireside to see the 
broad white flarkes fluttering earthward. The little child 
stretched his liaiids upwards and laughed; the sound did 
her heart good to hear. She glanced him on her hand, and 
prattled to him gleefully, until their rather noisy mirth 
caused Laurence to lift his eyes from his work to watch 
thorn. TJie two were so much occupied with each other, 
that he enlisted none of their attention, and with a halfisigh 
he arose, and went across the room to the hearth. 

Standing before the fire, thoughtful and moody, the same 
trance-like feeling came over him as ho had experienced on 
the night of his child’s birth, and again the vision of the mur- 
der and the lost glove enacted itself before his fancy. His 
face grow absolutely livid, and his eyes opened with a wild 
affrighted stare. 

At this instant Adie turned round and caught his awful 
expression; she had time to decipher it, indeed, for so 
startled was she, that for a moment she never sp<^e, and 
Laurence did not know himself observed. 

“ 0, Laurence, Laurence, what is it V” she exclaimed at 
last, going to where ho stood. “Why do you look so; you 
seem quite affrighted.” He tned to laugh, but it was a 
ghastly effort. Ho said it was a spasm of pain at his heart, 
but that it would soon pass. 

“ Laurence, let ns leave this place,” she said, looking all 
round the room ; “ it is not good for us to be here. I feel as 
if it were haunted with something worse than tlui footsteps. 
Baby does not thrive, and you often appear iH and I sliudder 
to be left alone. I am satisfied now» finr 1 am sure dear old 
Grissie would not like us to stay if he knew how we snfier. 
Shall we go back to that pretty cottage by the seaside? It 
was very happy being there, Laurenoe.” 


“ So it was, Adie. You might be ha^ppy any where, with 
your good, simple, loving heart ; but not so can 1 ; I must 
have more life and stir; my tj[joughts stagnate orion till they 
breed frightful fancies. Let us go to London.” 

“ So bo it. After baby is christoned we will go. St. 
Barbe and Idnd old Mrs. Parkes would be disap])ointecl if 
we went before.” And thus it was finally agreed upoti. 


A SUNNY DAY AT THU CRYSTAL I’ALACB.— 
SKETCH. 

If it is a sunny day at the Crystal Palace, take our word 
for it, reader, it is a hot one in the city of London ; if the 
heights of Pengo bask in the .summer sun, rest assured the 
flags in Chcapside burn like the sands of the deseft; if a 
pleasant breeze plays across the palace grounds, whistles 
through “ the Ternplo of Roses,” and coqufits .with the gor- 
geous flower-beds, depend on it, it whisks the dust iji 
playful eddies into the eyes and nostrils of the languid way- 
farer on liondon Bridge. 

In humble imitation of that famous Ncav Zi^alander a 
brilliant fancy and a magic pen have placed for ever on this 
said bridge, vro must also conjure uj) for our special pur- 
poses an imaginary “lay figure.” The languid wayfarer 
just mentioned will do. He stands looking over the parapet 
of the bridge on the broad shining river ; which, like a fair 
face over a corrupt heart, looks well enough, if surface 
satisfies, and the lower abominations are not disturbed. 
Away tlirbugh the forest of masts S))ringing up from the 
dark “.Pool,” ho gets a glimpse of the heights of Blackheath, 
Greenwich, and Shooter’s Hill. Bright, tempting, atid jih'a- 
I saiit they look in the blue distance. Like the promised land, 
he contrasts with them the roar and turmoil of llie passing 
crowd, and longs to taste their swectiK'Ss. Visions- of quiet 
shades and “pastures green” rise in tlie mind of our loiterer 
as he mentally resolves to “go somewhere.” Whore to go 
is the next and natural question. At the moment a pufling, 
wlicozing, smoking steamboat rushes from beneath the 
bridge, turns to land lier crowd of passengers, and in doing 
so, disjdays on a large board the answer, like a card in a 
conver.sation pack, “ To the Crystal Palace.” His mind is 
made up iu an instant. Ho is a man of sense and ta.ste, 
and has, at a very small cost, made provision for. the pass- 
ing of many an afternoon liealthfully and intellectually by 
the purchase of a season-ticket. Ho dives into tln^ recesses 
of his pocket-book for the all-but-foi-gotten pasteboard ; and 
through the horde of importuning owners of cigar-lights, 
boot-laccs, and black dolls — which appear to squeak, but 
don’t — he makes for the station, where, if he liked, he could, 
with equal facility, be accommodated with a ticket for Bom- 
bay or Calcutta, not to mention such short distances as 
Paris or Vienna. 

At this point we will take him, like an old friend, under 
our care and guidance. We are lucky in catcliing an ex- 
press train, ten minutes past the hour. In five minutes wo 
have passed through the not too fragrant gales — not at all 
suggestive of “ Araby the blest" — of Bermondsey and Neck- 
ingcr Lane. In ten, we have dashed tliroiigh tho New- 
Cross cutting out on the green expanse of Forest Hill, and 
in five mere are rushing up the incline, witlv the palacc- 
crowned heights of Sydonham full in view, 

** More briljiant than the sea-glass glittering o’er 
Tho hills of crystal on tho Caspian shore. 

Wo pass the ticket-taker’s barrier.^, and find ourselves in 
the glorious grounds, where each finer sense is met with tho 
most delicate gratifiCatioft. By the broad sward-edged walks, 
klong the noble terraces, and up tho sphynx-guardod flight 
oftateps into the building, we pass, surrounded by objects 
of art and beauty and vastiiess which might have made tho 
heart of Sardanapaliis envious. We stroll througfh the cool 
and silent courts, and {>auBe in the great transept to admire 
the variegated and well-contrasted colours of the building, 
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resting our eyes oif the gi'ecn freshness of the plants and 
the snowy forms of the statuary. Through the open doors 
of the balconies the summer* breeze carries in on its wing 
the soft swell of instrumental music. We turn that way, 
and lean over the railing, while the eye expands with plea- 
sure in gazing on the splendid landscape, and from left to 
right* sweeps over an expanse of true English scenery. 
From our feet to the horizon there is not a displeasing ob- 
ject ; all is softness, beauty, richness. Foliage of the 
lightest* and the deepest tinge alteniato with green culti- 
vated fields, through which "quiet lonely roads wind away 
towards far-off out-of-the-way villages, marked by that 
never-failing and thought -suggesting object, the church- 
spire. There is not a cloud to mar this broad prospect. It 
is steeped in a flood of golden sunlight. From the grounds 
beneath there comes the breath of a thousand flowers ; and 
again the martial notes of the fine bands rise above the 
hum of the gay and brilliant crowd that spreads over the 
upper terrace, laughing, chatting, and, like Ephemera, en- 
joying the passing moment. It is a scene, once beheld, not 
to he soon forgotten ; and as the beholder, under the in- 
fluence of its all-pervading beauty, gives reins.to his imagi- 
nation, he may fancy the soul that is in Nature mooting 
the soul of Man that is within him, and elevating it for a 
moment to heights that, in this bustling world of ours, it 
but seldom reaches. 

But, to descend at once from these heights, and fioni the 
balconies to the ground, we saunter towards the fountains, 
which are about to pla 3 ^ We envy the grim old river-gods, 
who recline, clothed in the lightest possible habiliments, on 
the edges of the basins. They seem to bask in the sun, and 
look down placidly on the cooling liquid that ripples to their 
feet. We now become conscious of a rushing sound. The 
countless jets begin gi’adually to send upward bright pillars 
of water. Higher and higher they rise in graceful forms, 
like Spirits of the water, till the whole view seems one mass 
of flowing, gushing, descending water, crowned with rain- 
bow-halos. It is truly “Water, water every where,’* and 
the senses of sight and hearing become almost confused 
amid the liquid mass, (gradually as they rose, the foun- 
tains sink, disappear into the basins, and all is quiet and 
sunny as before. 

Yet further into the remoter parts of the grounds we 
push our researches. Rising the gentle grassy elevation 
that on its far side overlooks the antediluvian and pre- 
Adamite monsters, w(3 turn to get the most imposing view 
obtainable of the palace itself, with its lines and outlines 
standing out in all their symmetric beauty against the clear 
blue sky. 

Crowning this hill, we come on a little secluded paradise, 
— secluded for the most part from its being the side of the 
grounds far distant from the building. Pause before one 
of the many-coloured sketches in miniature of the scene 
before us. They have been most sensibly provided for those 
unacquainted with the ’names of the terrific reproductions 
of the animal kingdom that seem to range in all their na- 
tive freedom the islands of the lake. In the interior of the 
largest monster, whose cognomen wo daro not trust our- 
selves to pronounce, a party of scientific men are said, on 
one occasion, to have enjoyed a very jovial lunch. How 
they got in, and how they got out, the reader’s imagination 
must conjecture. But, for our own part, we would “rather 
not’’ be deputed to take a young lady “ down to dinner’’ 
— ^in this age of Crinoline especially — ^through that capacious 
throat and formidable row of spikes called teeth. Fancy 
his coming to life just as we reached his windpipe 1 

The sun is sinking, and once more wo turn our steps to 
the scintillating building. When w« regain the inside, there 
ib a crimson stream of light pouring in through every part 
of the transparent roof and sides. It falls on every object 
with the effect of an enchantment. The faces and forms of 
the statues are lit up with a lifelike expression. The shrubs, 
the many-tinted flowers, the sparkling fountains, the gor- 
geous court-facades, are all alike blended into one harmoni- 


ous depth of colour, in which an artist’s eye would revel. A 
bird now and then gives out a little note of pleasure as it 
roosts far above us in the lofty transept, while, to give the 
last finishing effect, the swell of a fine organ reverberates 
through the building. 

With a sense of all this beauty strong upon us, we turn 
to leave ; but not without a feeling of admiration — the only 
tribute in our gift^for that body of men, with a Paxton at 
their head, who created this perfection — ^mcn whose hands 
were as skilled in artistic cunning as their souls were steeped 
in “ the beautiful.” O. R. Powell. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 

To the Editors of the National Magatine, 

Gentleuek, — A “Constant Subscriber” to tho National 
Magazine having constructed a binocular camera as recom- 
mended in my paper “ On the chief Cause of Photographic 
Failure,” and having found the pictures lie produced deficient 
in sharpness, perhaps you will permit me to state, that I am 
persuaded he has overlooked the fact, that the foci of single 
lenses for luminous and chemical rays are slightly different, 
the focus for chemical rays being invariably nearer the 
lens than the point of greatest distinctness. As the amount 
of difference depends upon the nature of the glass of which 
the lens is made, and the relation of its curves to each 
other, the determination of the quantity is a somewhat difii- 
ciilt problem; hut two or three .trials will he sufficient to 
determine where a i)icture possessed of the greatest sharp- 
ness can be produceil 1 have found that a stereoscopiii 
camera, with lenses of five or six inches focus, requires tho 
sensitive surface to be placed about oiio-eighth of an inch 
nearer the lenses tliau tho point of gi’catest distinctness on 
the shade or ground-glass. 

Your correspondent requests to know whether it is im- 
material whether tho lenses employed bo plano-convex or 
double convex. Eitlicr form will suit all practical purposes; 
but the best form of a single lens is when tl^^ radii of curva- 
ture arc as one to six, as then tho amount of spherical aber- 
ration is smallest. 

Your correspondent has, tried to procure rock-crystal 
lenses without success. Those I have employed were the 
broken lenses which wore flung aside by spectacle-makers, 
which, although of no value to them, are of great value to 
tho stereoscopic photographer, as even a small fragment 
is sufficient to fit up a binocular camera. Those of rock- 
crystal are easily known by their great purity and hard- 
ness, and are frequently called Brazilian pebbles. 

Iam,&c. R. G. 


THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


Rollino lazily onwards from Pepinster, whero it has set 
down a goodly company of Spa-bound travellers, the Great 
Rheinisch-Belgische convoi comes in sight, as it were, of 
Turkish minarets and spires, clustered togetlier afar off in a 
grove of trees. One minute more, and “ Aachen I Aachen !” (in 
plain French, Aix-la-Chapelle) is the cry, modulated in mauiy 
guttural keys, so that the slumbering wake up with a start, 
and look forth*curiously from the windows. Lo, the Guards 
-^trim, compact, little creatures, in kepi and green-braided 
frock, with bugle-hom slung about them — have skipped 
airily on to the platform ; and Messieurs les Voyageul's — 
such, at least, as have business there — are invited to de- 
scend. Instant population of tho platform : every one com- 
ing forth to look around him, as through secret instinct that 
nourishment may be at hand. Such delay proves but a 
mocking delusion after all — a veritable ignis fatuus; for 
the bell rings out of a sudden, and the bugle-horns wind 
cheerfully, and the scared multitude come flocking from 
refection-rooms, and drive blindly at the first open carriage- 
door. 0, consider how this loose miscellany, as Mr. Carlyle 
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■would say it, is ever to be properly bestowed ; wrong men, 
and, alack, wrong -women too, being hopelessly jammed to- 
gether in wrong places, utterly beyond remedy. Once more 
do the bugles wind tra la I the little guards trip lightly on 
to the foot-board, and the convoi rolls slpwly away Cologne- 
ward — to Cologne, city of sweet waters.^ 

Meanwhile a voyageur^ derelict upon the lonely plat- 
form, looks after the receding convoi, and bethinks him pen- 
sively of choice of a caravanserai. Shall he turn him to the 
Grand Monarque, with its air of quiet retiring grandeur, so 
.illusive, so dangerous, where kings and kaisers have lain 
before now, where Dremel the Magnificent directs? Ah, 
there is a fragrant bouquet, as it were, of ancient wines 
wooing him magnetically to royal Dremel and his caves ! 
The great king it must bo. 

Later in tlie evening, an hour or so before the grand 
gathering at the tahU-d'h^te, the voyageur chances to be 
wandering over the town, taking note of a certain air of 
fading gentility whith has hung about it ever since the 
fatal ukase went forth that shut up the famous tables; 
thinking, too, what a faithful cabinet copy it holds of Wa- 
terloo Place, and its proud plaster palaces ! Suddenly he 
finds himself before a long Grecian temple, abundantly 
garnisbed round with pillars, and standing in an open 
square by itself. The theatre, says an intelligent' Aix-la- 
Chapcllist. No shabby brickwork at the sides, skulking 
behind adjoining houses ; no mean stage-door down a nar- 
row lane. All open here, sir, and above board. You may 
■walk round and round again, and find all sides pretty* much 
the same. Stay. The voyageur has seen something that 
looks like an aj^he fluttering at the box-door. Suppose he 
tiraw near, aiid see what is set forth as to-night’s entertaiu- 
meut. ’Twill be Czar and Zimmerman, or the Two Peters, 
says the voyageur, with a dreary sense of presentiment on 
him, that piece having lain in wait for him at a hundred 
little towns on his progress. He knows every joke by heart, 
and feels a sudden fliintness when the music strikes up. 
He draws near and sees written, not Czar and Zimmerman, 
or the Two Peters, but a magic soul -stirring announcement, 
showing how Lohengrin — yes, Lohengrin, the reviled, the 
extolled, the apple of discord that has set musical man 
against his brother; the “grand opera roraantique, on 
quatre actes, inusique do Richard Wagnftr” — would bo 
presented for the first time that evening. Further, that 
admission to the best places might be obtained for the 
moderate charge of one thaler — say three shillings; while 
those with means less expanded may loolc on from the 
gallery for a sum equivalent to threepence of our money. 

Was ever music-mad voyageur so favoured? Hero was 
Richard, — ^the Prophet, the poet, the Mahomet of the Now 
Covenant, whom an ardent following bow down before and 
worship, — now about to discourse bis strange mystic song 
and incantations, as though that voyageur had specially 
commanded a performance for his own delectation. Here 
was an opportunity of deciding for oneself a thorny ques- 
tion, — of hearing with one’s own eai’s. When the famous 
Prophet, a summer or two ago, was wooed across the seas 
to England, and received into his hands the Grand Philhar- 
monic baton, it was insisted, by way of pi*oving his quality, 
that certain maimed fragments of his work Aiould be set 
b^oro the public ^ this too in spite of his earnest protest, 
that upon the stage, and on the stage alone, could his music 
bo produced with effect. And though wise ones shook their 
heads and pronounced 4t sorry stuff, still it was pretty 
generally held that the music of the future had not had a 
fair ^ffiaL Of these dissentients had been the voyageur, now 
earnestly studying the affiche. He too had borne his part 
in the fray; and he held it for a wonderful dispensation 
that ho was thus privileged to sit in judgment on this fam- 
ous music. 

Turning, then, hostelwards, he once more bows beneath 
the shadow of the great king. The great king will have 
dinner for his liegemen in a bare ten minutes or so ; and, 
by way of helping on the time, the voyagmr beguiles the 


momenta by affable converse with a vivacious Jcelner, or 
serving-man. “Yes, a famous theatre,” says the serving- 
man, gently moving the eporgne a shade more — say the 
eighth of an inch — towards the centre of the tabic; — “a 
very famous theatre. Ah, had monsieur been in town but 
a month since! They played T&nnpnltattser then — Wag- 
ner’s opera. 0 la heUe mmique I By tlio way, they play 
Lohengrin to-night ; did monsieur know ?” He himself, 
the serving-man, will bo there, if he can but get away. 
Such strango burst from out the waiter-world sets the 
voyageur musing. 

•A Tow moments 'more, and in come trooping the great 
polyglot flood — the havie volee of wanderers — graf, comte, 
baron, and my lord, as per movmng'fifreindenblatt, or news- 
sheet of arrivals. In come the flood of gentles, and sit 
them down silciifly at the feast provided by the great king. 
Here are triumphs of Gallo-Gcrmanic cuisine, syron-liko 
entremets, compounded with infinite skill and cunning, and 
luring the unwary to tempestuous nights and bilious hor- 
rors, — with wdnes choice and fragrant, to make glad the heart 
of Gourmet. And so the feast makes progress in lively 
fashion enough, until some begin to rise and drop away by 
degrees, the voyageur with the rest, .who lights him a gen- 
tle weed, and goes forth to enjoy an evening stroll. 

By seven, he has made a circuit round a kind of infant 
boulevard, one very stunted and sickly, and finds himselt 
standing under the porch of the Stadt-Thcatcr. There is 
no crowd, no queue, as in the French theatre, and every one 
receives his ticket at the same bureau. Taking one for the 
halmn, the vogageur finds himself treated with distinction, 
and is led away up lonely stone flights, dimly illuminated, 
to be set down finally in the very front row of the halcon. 
Settling himself with care for the night, and laying open 
before him his libretto — his little book (hooJceen, would say 
the Irish) — the voyageur bethiqks liiniself of taking a look 
round the house. 

There are not very many gathered together to liear tlio 
weird music of Richard, — at the outside some two hundred, 
---^parterre and parquet (that word will read like parroqmt) 
being decently sprinkled. Sprinkled, too, among the heads, 
may bo discerned clivers leathern helms, with th^ eternal 
brass spike ; no doubt significant of the presence of his ma- 
jesty’s droops, who assist (professionally, alack I) at all per- 
formances. 

But lo, the chef, all hoglovcd and kempt, has entered the 
orchestra, and is carelessly turning over the leaves of his 
score, simpering pleasantly right and left upon his follow- 
ing. Anon a tingling sound is lieard. takes one la.st 

look round him, and raises liis baton aloft. People murmur 
“ Hush !” and settle them in their places ; and in a moment 
more Iho music of the future is abroad, and floating to all 
cai’s. The voyageur hearkens greedily. 

First high up, very high upon the violins (all furnished 
with their mutes), there steals forth a thin delicate thread 
of sound — a low trembling cry, as of an infant ; but so soft 
and tender, that people bend forward eagerly, as througli 
fear it were about to pass aAvay from them altogether. By 
and by it glides gently into a strange weird-like phi-asc, — for 
air it is not, — very wayward and fitful, and which may be 
termed the Dying Fall. For many timcjs, and many 
shapes, it recurs, stealing in after the same in.sidiou8 fashion. 
This, too, still floats from the violins alone, from the same 
airy height. Then follows for a minute or more a phrase ot 
a colder sort, curiously interlaced, — dry nourishment, as it 
were. Now does a viola drop in quietly, and perhaps an 
oboe. The stream begins to swell, and so glides in once 
more, in fuller measure, the dying fall. Sinking, swelling, 
it rolls on its course, dropping, as before, into thp more 
earthly strain, wherein it seems to lose itself and bo con- 
founded, A little interlude, as it were, of slow intricate 
measures, and a stray note from the horn comes abroad. 
Clarionets, flutes, bassoons, begin to wake up, and lo, 
breaks forth again, like the sun from the clouds, with drums 
and trumpets sounding, and riotous clangour, the old refrain 
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of the dyin^ fall. Only tliiu time it is borne away upon the 
violoiicelli, by them ewuiig aloft triumphantly ; whilst the 
violins perform fitful dances and elf-like measures round it. 
So the wild revel speeds on, until at last there conies a lull. 
Gradually drop away, one by one, trumpet, oboe, clarionet,* 
basSoon, until at -the end of all is only left the first delicate 
thread, flultei'ing softly as at the beginning. A moment 
more, and that too has passed softly away ; nor can tliose 
who listen discern the moment of its passing. So endeth 
the proem, or overture, to tlie weird music of the future. 

ITnaiiimous bursts of approbation from every part of tho 
house; and while the vopa^eur, utterly ravished with •de- 
light, is o}>eiimg his book of jioesy at the first page, the cur- 
tain floats upward slowly. Hut let him not too hopefull/ 
lay tho delusive unction to his soul, that all will prove of 
the same enchanting quality. O si sic omnia I will ho 
aspirate sadly within himself long after, recalling those 
magic hai’inonles. Such morsels are only so iniipli nourish- 
ment for tho weak, Vouchsafed them by the prophet, lest 
tlicy faint by tbc way. Meanwhile the stage is scon to be 
peopled with \viuriors armed with spear and shield, gathered 
for council in a green wood. For it is to be an aneieiit 
legend, fnim the old hproic times, bcai-ing strong tint of that 
bit of Irish diablerie known as O’Donoghue of the Lakes. 
Now •comes forward a warrior to the foot-lights, and begins 
to declaim, as it seems to the voyagevr, touching the condi- 
limi and prospects of one ITciiiricli the iowlor, then ])resent; 
and this in a sort of half-recitativc, half-Grcgorian measure, 
like nothing so much* as "a snatch from the old Marcellinc 
Ma.ss. Every one listens curiously ; llipso bald barren chords 
were fccrtainly novel, in shape at least* ’ Introduction, no 
doubt, all this. Hut soon five, ten minutes have passed by 
to the same monotonous chant, and an uneasy rustle flut- 
ters over the parterre. Still docs tho warrior go bravely 
onward for an inconceivable span of time, — for a good quar- 
ter of an hour by voyageur's watch, — and by and by is re-, 
llcvcd by the fowler striking in with a mystical observation, 
but only for a mopient; and the intrepid warrior again 
takes up the Marcellinc chant for another quarter or so. 
^’ho royngmr feels weary, and has strange misgivings. 
Tins he^sets down for so much psalm.ody, given with better 
cfiV-ct in the great Doni at vesper-time. J Jut hark! Relief 
is at hand. Already bright snatches of melody Are liovering 
litfiilly around the rude psalmody. Life-blood begins to 
v.'arm up in the frozen instruments; tlicro is a tremulous- 
ncss abroad, as though .some stimng crisis were at h%nd. 
Tlic rock has been smote, and the stream comes gushing 
forth ; ^ and lo, the warriors, tmuiing their faces to the 
audience, Inivo burst into a miglity hymn, thrilling, soial- 
stirring, and welcomed gratefully by all, as a very spring in 
the desert. 'J'lu; voyugeAir looks up thankfully, and feels a 
thrill over him ; for now the soft theme of the overture is 
being workbd inmost magically*, then does it subside once 
more very drearily into the old psalmody. 

And so, ill this cliecker<*-d fashion, does tho opera move 
onward, a yarn of tangled good ami evil commingled. Only 
^ the dreariness sensibly abates, and theso high poetic bursts 
come more frequently. At the end of all, steals in for the 
last time that fairy strain of the beginning, but strangely 
altered rMirchcstra softly bearing it on IjqIow, while Lohen- 
^ grin, tho olf-king, now departing for his watery kingdom, 
* and taking^ long .and- last farewell of his earthly niisti*cs«, 
chants another despairing strain, which chimes in curi- 
ously with the old aying fall. And when tho curtain has 
fallen to a storm of applause, and the voyageur is wending 
homewards towards the great king, he bears with him, as 
of the famous opera, a confused sensation as of 
mystei^ons tremolos, checkered with chilling chords of 
lii-ass — of long shapeless phrases, tinbalanced and fragtnent- 
ary— of wild snatches of melody, most passionate, most 
despairing — of notes slwipcd to resemble unearthly shrieks, 
of instruments borne into unwonted prominence, of utter 
absence of all airs with natural conclusion — ^in short, of 
a strange unheard-of miscellatiyi hearing much of good and 


evil. And yet as he meditates over these things, sitting in 
reverie at the public fireside before going up to bed, that 
wyageur could not shut out from himself that this effort, 
though crude and ill-fashioned, and going further than was 
intended, held in it great element of reform, and was full 
of promise for the ^future. He afterwards studied in tho j 
book of Wagner (for, in Mormon fashion, the prophet l^as ' 
given written testimony to his diBciple.s), wherein the phi- 
[ losophy of these matters is set forth and expounded. And 
as there is much that is unreadable, not to say unintelli- 
gible, which is like enough to scare away readers from the 
sounder portions, the voyageur has brought together such 
broader notions of the doctrine as would give a fair idea of 
the new aeligion. This may lie done in a very few words. 
And first, to see what error there lies in flic present system. 

Let any one think within himself what ought to bo tbo 
true meaning and compass of the word "opera.” It might be 
•roughly defined to be a tale of passion, wherein music in- 
stead of language is adopted as the medium of expression ; 
tha music, it will be observed, lieiiig no more than a means, 
and subsidiary to the story. Without going further, it is 
plain enough that o}iera, as at present constituted, by no 
means l^alls under this definition. The music lias been 
made t\ie clficf feature, the incidents bping hold for so many 
couven^nf^egs whereon to hang tlie composer’s melodies, 
Tho progi-esB of thp drama is, moreover, being perpetually 
suspended to admit of the singers advamdng to the footlights, 
and delivering themselves of arias and musical entrechats, 
which are but so* many 'excrescences on the notion. Again, 
the music has usually no special fitness for any particular 
crisis or passage ; the composer’s aim being, to produce music 
that will stand of itself, and bear translation to the salon or 
concert-room. Many such pieces, therefore, especially those 
of voluminoas writers, miglit be transposed from opera to i 

opera with little loss ofeftect. These are the crying sins of ' 
opera in its present shape, which is, indeed, not opera at all, 
but only a spurious kind of medley, which people, from 
custom, arc willing to accept as such. 

In this shipwreck, as it w^ere, of true principles, the n<*.w 
teacher comes forward with h\% projet, which is for the most 
pact simple enough, though mixed with many extravagan- 
cies. He would have the story and music linked insepar- 
ably together, tlie one to grow out of tho other. Therefore, 
should the composer choose his libretto with exceeding care, 
and not sot to work in true journeyman fashion upon tlie 
first presented, to him, and so proceed to spin airs, trios, 
clioruses, and the rest of it. Better still if he can write a 
drama for himself, and let music and poesy rush forth toge- 
ther at the same moment from the one brain : for therc.is 
poesy in music, and music in pcn^sy, and the soul that is 
teeming with bright images and celestial ftiiicies may find 
its expression in the one full as well as in the other, Tho 
maestro is poet with as much justice as his hrother, who is, 
as it w^cre, titul^rly so now. Let him, then, seek out some- 
thing fresh and original, something that has touched his 
own heart and filled him with enthusiasm, and not ehufilo 
together again the old ingredients. For hitherto vvhat 
have been th^ elements of every opera, save these three — 
the donna, tho lover, and a thii-d party taking the shape, ns 
wanted, of Husband, rival,> or cruel parent, who may be, 
therefore, justly styled the Impediment What has been 
the course of all such drama hut either the gradual Uoigne- 
ment of tdonna and lover through the agency of the Impedi-. 
ment, he standing over them at the close in true Nomesis- 
shap'.^, or else their final and happy rapprochement, With 
utter confusion of the Impediment ? 8o it comes, ovcilhind 
over again. 

Farther, must all superfluous afCos and footlight eoiha- 
lettas be ruthlessly lopped away : for what have such to 
do with the action, or how ^an they help it fonvard ? All 
this music-speech *inust have its duty, and express some- 
thing. And who will gainsay the pinO|phet thus far? But 
after this, he drops into subtle speculattons too paradoxical 
/or general acceptance. For he would* have it that music 
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is btit a step beyond language, that it is but language sub- 
limated ; that ideas, things, iti short, all manner of thought, 
may be conveyed by musical tones. All this is striven to 
be established by taking analogies from the musical charac- 
ter of the five vowels ; from the ictus, or beat, in poetry ; 
from gesture, a musical accompaniment as it were of speech; 
from emphasis, common alike to prose-speech and muaio 
phrase. With such devices does he try to bridge over the 
broad gulf — fruitlessly it would seem. 

Still it must bo conceded, that for tho more broadly- 
marked passions music is fully adequate as a means of ex- 
pression. Joy, triumph, . rage, horror, grief, devotion, may 
be thus directly conveyed ; whilst others less tangible may 
be faintly shadowed farth through the same medium. With 
such for its subject-matter, music, though conveying nothing 
of itself, still lias the effect of bringing tho iliind into cong?!- 
iiial frame, into suitable tone. It will be remembered how 
happily this idea has been caught at upon the Parisian 
boards, where, in certain melofh'auias, the orchestra softly 
accompanies the spoken dialogue throughout ;* and in a 
famous spectacle, not hmg smeo presented at tlie Porto 
St. Martin, “Plu'is,” wherein all the circle of coftflicting pas- 
sions were illustrated in , this fashion, seemed to dimly 
shadowed forth a new ideal of opera, a revivai^f stern Hel- 
lenic tragedy ; perhaps what prophet AVagiier wai dfcaming 
of, after all. For, from the begiuning to tho end, without 
intermission, did soft strains float from tho orchestra, 
through which could bo heard the melodious accents of 
the players. 

Such are a humble rover’s thoughts upon tlns,t.piatter, 
together with a plain account of what he heard in the city 
of Charlemagne. 



COHIIESPONDKNCE. 


Madam, — As I object strongly that tho smaller members of 
our coiumunity (to say nothing of the larger ones) should be 
blown up, or otherwise iiijurecl, by playing with a dangerous 
toy, I am constrained to address a w'ord of admonition to 
you respccthig the vulcanised indiarubber globe-balloons 
so prevalent of late, A somewhat excitivo Miscussion has 
been going on in tho columns of the Times newspaper re- 
specting them : one set of correspondents pointing out their 
danger in no measured terms ; others denying that they are 
dangerous ; tho mantifiicturer, on his part, soliciting people 
to go to his place of business and see them made. This is 
accomplished by injecting small bottles of vulcanised india- 
rubber with a gas lighter than atmospheric air. The gas 
alone, though always inflammable, is not explosive; but if 
it become mixed in any way with atmospheric ttir, an explo- 
sive mixture results, precisely analogous with the fire-damp 
which works such destruction in coal-mines. Now it is a 
welbknowii fact, that a gas cannot be retained pirife in a 
mere membraneous envelope. However pei-fect the walls of 
suoliwenvelope may appear to be, there are little pores, iraper- 
coptilpde to the eye, through which gaseous permeation will 
take place; and the curious point is, that the permeation is 
not all one way ; portloijBi of the gas will come out, and por- 
tions of the external air will come in. When a certain por- 
tion of atmospheric air has entered, the toy trill be, there is 
no doubt, a highly dangerous tiling, Oaj^We of giving rise 
to the most fearful explosive ‘ effects* if fey chtincd ignited. 

Independently of. the o^losive - danger attendant upon 
these balloon-toys, ihoro is another. No sooner has the. 


globe been punctu|-cd, and all tho gas escaped which it ori- 
ginally contained, than a child will probably try to inflate 
it by air from his lungs. This involves applying to tho 
mouth a dangerous poison. All circumstances considered, 
^hese balloon-toys are to bo treated with the highest degree 
of circumspection. 


I To tfie Editors o/ tho National Magaamc, 

I Seeixo in your 'Magazine a letter headed “An Aquarian in 
Trouble,” I beg to send you the following account. My 
brother and 1 last year bought a JI4-inc]i bell-glass for 3«. Od, 
and a stand for 3s. 6</., which we placed in tho drawing-room 
ivindow, looldug north-west, and proceeded to stock it. Wo 
first placed a piece of rockwork and a few shells at the i 
bottom, and then filled it with river-water to within aminch 
of the brim ; wo then put iu our live-stock, consi-sting of six 
gold-fish, four minnows, and one dace, the largest fish being 
only about four inches long ; ■we also put a dozen snails in.’ 
We next proceeded to the Surrey Canal, and with our hands 
phllcd out a quantity of Canadian Aveed, which wo made 
into two or three bunches, and sank in the aquarium by 
tying a slone to tho end of each. We then bought three 
feet of guttft-percha tube for 9rf., and half u foot of very 
small tube (for the sucker), and made our jsyphdn "for tho - 
small film of 10</. ; whereas if you buy a, syphon -tllte’y will * 
charge you 2s. OJ. for it. Now we have had' this aquaritmi’* 
in action nearly a year, and have not lost a single fish. We ' 
every other day take out h ‘little of the water, replacihg .it 
with fresh; and regularly every Saturday take out all the 
fish, and clean tlie glass thoroughly. ‘ .Though there w'as no 
fire in the room dtiring tho late cold weatlan, the watci' 
‘never once fro^c, the only trouble being, that the snails 
would not do* thpir duty. Now as to beidg adepts, you may 
guess from our ages, my brother being fifteen and 1 sovcii- 
jtcen when we commenced, that we did not understand much 
about gold-fish, having never kept them before. 

' I mn, &c. A. C. Ja 


IMPROVKl) FLOWEK-rOTS. 


Op all the implements of horticnilturc, tho flower-pot has 
been least studied with a view to improvement. To bo 
«ure, the connnou pots arc not inelegant, and ordinarily 
fulfil tlH3 conditions required of them ; they are, in fact, as 
acceptable as ever. Still, considering the variety of modes 
that have to be adopted in the culture of plants that dift’er 
widely as to habit and constitution, there ought to be ten 
or twenty kinds of pots more than there arc at present. To 
be as brief as possible, let me call the reader’s attention to a 
newly-invented contrivance, which will bo found of gi^at 
service from this present moment till the end of the summer. 
It is callc^ “ PaKcall’s I’atent Propagating-Pbt,” made and 
sold by Mr. Fascall, of the West Kent Pottcric.s, Chislc- 
linrst, Kent. 

Fig. 1 represents this pot iu section. It i.s' in shape 
shallower than an ordinary pot ; it has a rim round it to 
receive a bell-glass, a hole as usual for draiimgo, and the 
materfal is a very fine clean-looking clay-ware that looks 
well even on a drawing-room tabic. 

^ The uses of this pot arc manifold., •♦Suppose you have a 
nnml>er of plants fiVun W'hich you wish to take cuttings ; 
you throw , into the > pot a handful of crocks for drainage; 
then fill up Vith light soil in which there is a large propor- 
tion of silver-sand nnngled ; press all finn/'watcr freely, and 
leave, to settle. The cuttings are then* taken off ; firm, 
woody, wrlJ-ripened, short joints being usually the best. 
The icave.s art^ trimmed off neatly; with the exception of 
two or throe near the Jeadvig bud, and the cuttings are put 
in all round the pot, every one of them touching the inner 
edge of the pot next the surrounding rim. A little silver- 
sand is then strewed all round the rim, and a bell-glass to 
fit is pressed down into 4hecSand ; and from that moment ten 
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to one if you*iieed touch tliem ^ 

again till they are rooted. ^SBSP 

Now this cannot ho done with .y. . ^ 

any ordinary pot ; for the 

g^i'eat secret in striking put- nBUI 

tings is, to have ]them tauek-^ 

inp the pot inside, where they >if1|M*V sIIHhIJi 

root in half they /\\\ r'lm £|lw|||l|| 

would do if placed towai'ds iji I.'! 'I| '||i| 

the centre; and if a bell-glass | i '! Jj!l vf 

be pressed into the mould in a 'i | j| isf^ 
common pot, it is of course i ijj .jj l||i; 

impossible to have the cut- j| J //^ 

tings touching the pot itself. 

So far, these pots are of great IIA 

, value for striking cuttings of ^ ^ (f/f 

all kinds of choice plants, — ' * 

heaths, fuchsias, calceolarias, 
pelargoniums, pansies ; in fact, ““ 

almost every thing that comes ~ WKF 

from cuttings. In syringing, \ mm * 

whatever superfluous moist- \\ 

uromay be given Vill rise and \ |j|||||M 

condense on the glass, and will . |y|l|H 

trickle down away from the - 
cuttings into the groove, and j, * 

so csc!app^altogether. 

Besiks* their use ‘in -this way, these ^ots arc a sort of ex- 
temporaneous Wardian Cases (%. 2^, in which the most deli- 
cate ferns, such as HymeriophyUumSy TrichoinaneSf and others 
that cannot be grown except in a^closc^ioist air, may be 
brought. to* fine perfection. Used in this way, they form 
admirable window ornaments ; and as they are made in . 
sizes from four to twelve inches, the choice of plains for 
them may bo extensive. Dioncea muscipula is a charming 
thing for the window, grown in one of these potSf-un^cr a hol]^ 
glass ; so.is Cdjphaldtvrfol^culanst the Nc'sy Holland Pj|^chc2J 
Plant, which succeeds ^^^irahly in a compost •peat, 
chopped mos^ and Ibi’Ohen flower-pots ; the gjlass over it 
being wiped dry," arfd. a f ittlp air ‘*^iven daily. Iftclicato 
ferns may Wsajuiwn ; and if the pots arlf surfaced round 
the fern^ with JjySopodtumSf and a little ^r ftiveii oocasiOn- 
. Ally, a very pretty collection mavbe mad< 4 ,^or a piosf^ 
Irifl^Oittlay. . ‘ ^ 

jjLjiother ini^ention of Mr. Pasjall’s is the Sea-kale Pot. 
(fig. fl), which is used for forcing and blanching sca-kalc, rhu- 
barb, or (uiy of theTsalads which require to bedilauched. ^he 
Soa-kalo^ot is made onthp plan of tHh Prqpagating-Pot, but 
instead ofd)eing covered with a glass-bell, it is covered i^th 
an opaque pot,- which secures perfect darkness to the plants. 
This pot measures eleven inches in height, and thirteen 
inches across, from the opposite edges of ^he groove. If not 
wanted for sca-kale, a quantity of strong rbots of the com- 
mon dandejion might he potted info^ttiein, in leaf-mould and 
sand, dtnd the darkening cover put op. If placed in a warm 
cupboard, or plunged in a gentle Jiothed, the leaves would 
push quidkly,.and grow to a length of eight orlcn inches, 
beautifully .blanched, and^torming flic most delicate spring 
salad that can.be eat(!n. Tflls is the stflad sold ab Covent 
Gkrden under the name of “Barbe de Capuehin,’*%nd a 
famous thingfSt is Jboth hero and*in Paris, 

Ix)ng Jbi^pl{J?ft,^6n, iij^the Mgyazine of Botany, 

suggested that<<the might be impi'oved 

by having, insii^Sf atiu|{^ber of holes 

pierced all over rei^emhcrod that 

we not only lhi^uirol6^i¥i|j^ moisture, but 

to allow air to piitljl^p of plants ; the 

want Of air is olHiq^ nAicfeftfiwjr lo the plants as being pot- 
bound or waVer-loi6Aj<^ Ndw’‘’an!^ one may^ make an im- 
proved ventilajinrpipt out of a co|hm6n garden-pot 
inverting orer th? liole^ in the bottom a small thumb-pot, 
so arf to fbrrh a holloW conO immediately ^upder tha.rdbt 
the plants, (fteO- fig. 4v)^„ Many flofists adopts this pjan in 
potting, and it is made. a hit of a secret of, by some 


who gjow flow^s for exhi- 

H|H| Anothet improvement is, a 

pot , made to stand on feeh or 
. rather "the sides of the po^are 
‘ ^ continued ahput an inch bc- 

\ low the bottom; so as to form 
iT ^ divided 

into segments to allow tiie 
Ijrater to escape (fig. b).' It 
r noticed that if pots 

I I stand on a flat surface a con- . 

\ r ^ sidcrablo quantity of water is 

>•" ! h to Judge beneath them, 

.Wh 3 W: \ po tlrnt wheiv lifted ;we find 

\ (%i I ^ Mle^pool. Now there is 

1 nothing more destructive to 

^ • plahts in pots than Water - 
J,* stagnating about them. ‘ |!vefl 
.Wmoisturc-loymg ferns will not 
^ ^stan3 it; so twat, however we 
may drench, tfe plants, there 
must be ample drainage to 
carry away what is not ab- 
sqpbcd ' by the foliage and 
tlio .soil, and these pots on 
feet are just tlfc^^ things to 
do it neatly. Any pottery would turn out pots' of this 
kind to order. ' 

Wc^^-o in gi-oat nged of ornamental pots^for suspension ; 
and wc also want a pot made expressiyfOr the growth of 
aquatics. Since ladies are partial to ornamental pots, I 
must hero caution them against using any kind' of porcelain 
or hard material, except as mere ornaments. A choice plant 
in a common porous pot may bo dropped into an ornamental 
.npt, and a little moist moss tucked in between the two, and 
qp well ; but if potted into any painUd, varnished, qy glazed 
receptacle, k will speedily perish through non-admission of 
au’ fq the roots. Borne ornamental pots arc of porous ma- 
terial, and then they may do for the actual groAvth of plants ; 
otherv/iso let the plant remain in a common pot, and find 
an ornamental one large enough to. receive it. 

To grow aqfuatic or amphibious plants in pots is a very 
simple affair. Take two pots, bno of a size to fit loosely 
within the other. Into the drainage-hole of ijic largest in- 
sert a cork, and with a sharp knife cut oflf the fcork outside 
flush with the bottom of the pot, which will enable it to 
stand firmly. Then fill t^ sihallcr pot with the proper soil, 
— chopped moss and peat is generally the host for aquatics ; 
BOW the seeds, or insert the plants into the soil, and then 
drop the small*pot into the larger one, and fill the sp^e be- 
tween them with mossl “ You can pow give any. amount of 
water you please, either to keep the Sj^ moderately moist, 
or to preserve the plant constantly in a^ol. In, this way 
I raised a number of^plants of Alisma^lqt^i^, of which: I 
distributed seed last autumn. I s|ped the seed in pots so . 
prepared, and set. them in a Waltonian case till the i^lants 
had two leaves a-piocof .then hardened them" off, iotWd 
them singly in the same way; and now I have of 

strong spocknens for the aquarium. Thalia dealbfi^^al* 
lisneria ttpiraliSf Myosotis palustrU^ oivM'arsh Fargqtiad^ot, 
Water-soldier, and many othe^hoipe aquatics, may he grown 
in tho|pme way. 

The suburban potteries are by no means up to the, mark 
in the manufacture of ^arden^^poitfl* At Kew Gardens the 
choicest plants are in .pots that come two hundred 
though Kew is surrounded by potteries.* In Tact, IF ,we 
want large potato hold superb spe^lmen-plauts, the W^qn- 
super-More pots are* at present t^e only nnes that are to be 
trusted ; *and I advise those who have plants they pridb to 
pay the extracupenqe of carnage, as they do at Kew, rather 
than risk plants of Jargo growth in pots that may fall to 
*t>ieces as-Boon as they are filled with roots. 

.Sbiblev Hibebbd* 



Waiting for tuoAL advice. 
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THE ROMAIC BALLADS.— No. 111. 

By PBOFKSSOR BIACKIE. 

Wk shall coucludo our short selection of voices from the 
living Greek people by some ballads of a miscollaneous 
description. 

Those who have read Dr. Finlay’s classical works on the 
history of Christian and medieval Greece will have brought 
with them a strong impression of the completeness with 
which all heathen reminiscences have been swept away 
from the tablets of the national memory. In the popular 
literature of the Teutonic nations many characteristic ele- 
iiients of the old mythology remained ; and, being incorpo> 
rated with Christian doctrine and sentiment, formed that 
motley texture of which wo still have so many quaint and 
significant examples in the Volka-hilc^er^ or chap-books of 
the Germans. But in the Komaic ballads the heathen ele- 
ment is almost null ; and if there arc certain customs and 
usages among the modern Greeks manifestly derived by 
direct descent from the classical times (as in the case of the 
well-known p^cXtddvtcr/xa, or swallow-song, sung to welcome 
the spring), tlmso have maintained their ground more from 
the deep human feeling out of which they spring than from 
any thing characteristically Hellenic that they preserve. 
Almost the single reference to the classical mythology that 
the modern popular songs contain is in the person of Charon, 
the grim old ferr 3 ^man, with “terrible squalor” and “ferru- 
ginous boat,” whom we all know from Virgil, This personage 
appears in the Romaic ballads as the ynpersonated god of 
death, performing the same functions as the griniiing figure 
with scythe and sand-glass so often exhibited on the tomb- 
stones even of those extreme Protestants who are most 
afraid of the worship of image.6. Take the following spcci- 


THE BHEPHEBD AND CHARON. 

A brisk young man came o’er the hills, with light and lively 
troad ; ^ 

His hair was curled, his fea was nicely slanted on his head. 

Him Charon saw with jealous eye from a lofty mountain bare. 
Then to the narrow pass came down, and waited for him there. 
Young man, young man, whence comost thou, and whither 
dost thou go V* 

From pasturing my sheop d como, and to my home I go ; 

I go to fetch a loaf of bread, then backward wend my way.” 

** And me, young man, the Lord hath sent to fetch thy soul 
this clay.” 

0, Charon, Charon, let roe live I this prayer I pray to thee ; 

A j oung and lovely wife is mine, a widow sho may not bo. 

If sho with lightsome step shall walk, they'll sdj^ the widow’s 
naughty ; 

1 f slow and soberly she go, they’ll say she's proud and haughty. 
A troop of children dear is mine, orphan’d they may not be !” 
But stiffly, stiffly Charon stood, no rutli wag in his e’o. 

** Charon, slth thou hast will’d it so, and wilt not let mo go, 
We’ll wrestle hero till I shall win, or thou shaft lay me low ; 
Then, Charon, if thou conquer me, my soul is in thy hand ; 

But, Charon, if 1 conquer thee. I’m froeftom thy demand.” 
Prom mom till afterUoou they fought, ^th mickle sweat and 
pain, 

But at vesper-bell the youth was down, and never rose again. 

There is a tone of strange familiarity about this cn- 
coutitor with the general enemy that recals to our tnind a 
rude sculpture in a Scottish churchyard, described in 6ne of 
his graphic pulpit-discourses by Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, 
in which the deceased person is represented as shaking hands 
with the grim king of terrors, whose broken dart is lying 
on the ground beside a skull. Religion had turned defeat 
into a triumph; and the mortal, now clothed with immor- 
tality, was exchanging a fifiendly greeting with the last and 
greatest enemy of man as with a familiar friend. 

The Greeks have always been great sailors, from Phormio 
down to Miaulis ; they have never wanted great sea-captains 
of whom it would have been an honour to any Pindar of 
the people to sing the praises. . It wojild be strange indeed 
if we did not find some traces of this sea-lifd in the popular 
songs } but there is manifestly— by what ohime were vain 


to inquire— a want of the British vigour and lustiness in 
the Homaio associations with the sea. There is not a single 
echo of Dibdin in our whole collection. On the contrary, 
the few sea-ballads that we have are of a decidedly pathetic 
character, and look upon the mass of briny waters only as 
the great divider of family bonds, and the destroyer of mater- 
nal hopes. Witness the following ; 


THE SAILOR. 


Hast thou a daughter fit to wed, then choose, to wed thy daugh- 
ter 

ploughs the water. 

HfU'd is bis life and full of toil that risks the briny billow ; 

Upon a sapless crust he’ dines; ho sleeps without a pillow. 

When in the dark forecastle sick he lies, and sharp pains rend 
him, 

No mother sits his hammock near, no loving wife may tend him. 

Sister and brother both are far, no soul is hear to lovo him.^ 

Only the captain and the mate with angry words reprove him : 

‘^Como, rouse thee, rouse thee, lazy Idori, 'tls now no time for 
lying ! 

Come, count the hours, and shew thy skill ; th#> harbour we are 
nighing.” 

Yo bid me rise, but I am sick, ay, sick and near to dying, • 

Como, raise mo up, that I may rest upon my elbow lightly, 

And take throe towels cool, and bind them round my temples 
tightly ; 

And round my head this kerchief, wove by one that loves mo 
dearly ; 

Then sx>road this luckless chart of mine. The course I’ll tell you 
clearly ; 

This mountain, stretching here and there, whore sablo storms 
assailing — • 

Assault the peak, and long white mists around its base are trail- 
ing, — 

Horo land ; the harbour there is deop ; to the larboard throw 
your cable. 

And cast your anchor to the south, the ground is sure and sta- 
ble. 

I pray thee, captain, and sir mate, for Christian lovo, I pray 
thee, 


Not in the church my body lay, nor in the cloister lay me ; 

But on the rim of the pebbly shore, and whore the waves aro 
boating, 

That when my comrades pass I niay be near to catch their 
greeting. 

Farewell, farewell, my comrades bravo, that with me late and 
early . * * 

Oft raised the dear familiar shout, ' Yo-ho, boys, yo-ho yarely !' ” 

Ho spake, and closed his swimming eyes, and saw the day no 
more. 


In a yet more melancholy strain is the following: • 

THE mother's lament. 

Whoso would hear the dark lament, and the dismal cry of the 
mourner, 

To Moroa's cities let him go, and list at each street-comer. 
There weeps the mother for the son, and the son for the mother 
is weeping ; 

They sit and look out on the shore, their watch . at the window 

Like pariridges they droop their heads, like clucks their feathers 
tearing, 

And sable as the raven’s wing is the robe that they are wearing. 
They sit and watch the light-wing'd barks that travel o’er tho 
sea. 

'' Ye mighty ships and little boats that travel o’er the sea. 

Say, have ye seen Joannes mine, the son that's dear to me?” 

And if I saw Joannes thine, how should I know 'twas ho ? 

Give me a sure and certain sign. I’ll tell the trutli to thoo.' 

tall and slender youth was he, and tall as a cvi)ress-tre 0 ; 
Ho on his finger wore a ring, with a jewel fine and fair. 

But his finger shone more fiiir and fine than did that jewel rare. 
Just now on Barbary’s sandy shore we saw thy dear son lying, 
White birds did oat his flesh, and sable birds were round him 

One oiiy^ird, a kindly bird, to ©at hie flesh was shy ; 

Then spake he to that kindly bird, with parohhd lips and dry : 
'Peck, protty bird, the shoulder-blade of a strong and valiant 

**Twilf ^ve thy wings an ell of growth, ’twiU give thy nails a 
span; 

Then will I write upon thy wings three letters ; to my mother 
The first shall be with woeful news, to my sister dear the other ; 
The third, the last, to, that dear maid whom in my heart I keep ; 
And when my mother dear shall read, my sister dear shall weep $ 
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And when my sister reads, the maid that in my heart I'm keep- 
ing 

Shall weep ; and when she reads, the world shall echo round 
with weeping.' ” 

We would direct attention in this ballad to “ the slender- 
ness” of the. young sailor as being one of the most striking 
characteristics of the present race of Greeks. Not unfro- 
quently, indeed, this national light elegance of form becomes 
a deformity, when conceited young gentlemen in the metro- 
polis lace themselyes tight about the waist (like some of 
our military bucks), the wasp-like tenuity of which is made 
more obvious by the contrast which the flaunting breadth 
of the many-folded white kilt presents. But when not 
pushed by artificial means into caricature, there can be no 
doubt that the slenderness of the Greek figure, as contrasted 
with what we are accustomed to see in this boof-oating 
country, is not at all unmanly ; since it is a necessary ac- 
companiment of that wonderful litheness and flexibility, 
both in mind and body, which has always been a promi- 
nent characteristic of the Greek race. A poetic preacher 
of some notoriety, now dead, said that there was something 
“ elephantine” about the Scotch. In the same style of na- 
tional portrait-painting, we may say that there is something 
serpentine about the Greeks. ^ 

The following ballad exhibits what is no doubt a picture, 
taken from the life, of one of those tragic encounters that 
arise out of the brigand-lifo to which the Greeks have been 
so long accustomed. 


THE brotheub. 

A merohant-man came down the hill, a goodly man to sec ; 

A goodly train he had with him, twice twelve strong mules and 
three. 

Bight in the middle of the road, stout robbers mot him there. 
And seized his mules, and to unload his wallets they prepare. 

Sparc my sorely- burdened mules, good sirs, I you implore; 
With loading and reloading them so oft my breast is sore.” 

The captain of the band was wroth, and thus ho stands and says : 
** Thou dog, thou harlot's wholp ! Mark this, not for his life he 


Not for himself, but for the mules he loves so tenderly. 

Come, strike like men, my gallant boys !” tho captain he did 
cry; 

*'That where he gets the blow from you, tho craven there may 
lio!” 

The robbors they did pity him, when they his mottle saw ; 

Tho captain like a lion rushed that comes with hungry maw, 

his dagger in his side. The merchant blooding lies, 
from a burden’d breast be sobs, and sobbing, thus ho crios : 
^^hor mine, 0 mother, where art thou to weep for mo ?” 

" is thy mother, merohant-man ? To her I’ll write for thoo." 
J^My mother she from Arta came, my sire’s in Cretan land, 

My eldest brother left his home, and joined a robber-band,” 

The captain trembled. In his arms lie bore the bleeding man 
« cmining surgeons wore, and thus to speak began : 
Full many a sinking life ye saved when grisly Death was near ; 

youth save with your skill : it is my brother dear.” 
r ull many a sinking life we saved of wounded human kind, 
mu en-ping wound as this no skill of man, may bind.” 

The brother to the brother spake, with fainting speoch and low, 
theao mules, dear brother mine, and to my father go.” I 
How can I to my father go, and say to my sonless mother. 

The master of these mules I slew, and the slain man was my 
brother?” 


The follomng serenade from Thossalonica (now called 
Saloniki) is simple and pretty. 


SEBEKADE. 

At Saloniki’s gate there sat 
A manly youth and fair. 

And nioefy trimmed his curling hair. 

A tambour in his hand he held, 

And as the tunefifi numbers swelled, 

'Twas thus he sung and said ; 

^Thou golden window o'er my head. 

Thou lattice trim and neat, 

Qo tell thy mistress coy and sweet 
To steal a glance into the street, 

That her dark ^es and mine may meet. 

No dragon am I on her to sup : 

No wolf to eat her up.” 

We ookiclttde with a piece which, for fine dashing fire 


and wild adventure, puts us in mind of Burger's famous 
ballad of ” Leonora,” with the terrible chorus-burden, ITur^ 
rak, die Todten reiten eehndl, 

THE ABDUCTION, 

As I was sitting, and ate my bread beside a marble table. 

My black steed snorted loud, my sword within its sheath was 
rattling. 

What means this sound ? I know too well ; they’re marrying to 
another, 

The^ pledge to him and not to thee, the fair maid whom thou 

The bridal blessing waits for him, for him the wreath is waiting. 
I'll TO, rU go to my black steods ; I went to my five and seventy. 
Of all my seventy and five black steeds, when I shall mount him. 
Which to the oast, with lightning’s speed, which to the west will 
bear me ? 

My black steeds knew their master’s voice, and poured a bloody 
urine ; 

My maros all knew their master’s voice, and oast their foals for 
sorrow. 

One stood there was, one old black steed, with fox*ty wounds 
Bcarr’d over : 

''I'm old,” quoth he, "and gaunt to see, and my limbs ore stiff 
for racing ; 

But for tho love I bear thy love I’ll stretch my limbs in racing. 
She in her rounded apron spread the daily com that fed mo ; 
She in her white and hollow hand hold water for my drinking.” 
Swiftly ho saddles his good black steed, and swiftly away ho 
rideth. 

"Now, master, bind around thy head three ells and four of 
linen ; 

Not like a dainty cavalier ride nicely on, but spur mo j 
Else in my veins young blood may mount again, and 1 will cast 
thoo, 

And dash thy scatter’d brains nine ells upon tho grass around 
theo.” 

He ^ves tho whip to his good black steed ; four times ten miles 
it ridoth : 

He whips again, his good black steed rides five good miles and 
forty ; 

And as he prick’d along tho road, to God he pray’d in heaven, 
" Great God, iny father may I find whoro he his vines is trim- 
ming 1” ^ 

He like a Christian pmy^ the prayer, and like a saint was an- 
swered; 

And found his &ther dear forthwith, where he bis vines was 
trimming. 

"God bless theo, honest graybeard! say, whose vineyard art 
thou trimming ?” 

"Wo worth the day, it is my son’s, my evil-starred Joannes 1 
This day they’ve ta’on the maid ho loved to give her to another ; 
Tho bridal blessing and the wreath are waiting for another.” 
"Now tell me, teU me, shall I come in time for the bridal ban- 
quet?” 

"Tho wighteA steed that thou Canst ride will bring thee to the 
banqiiet ; 

A steed that’s not so wight will bring his rider to the blessing.” 
He gives his whip to the good black steed, and tbrty miles it 
been him ; 

Ho whips again. Ills good black steed rides five good miles and 
forty ; 

And as he pricked along the road to God he prayed in heaven : 
" God grant my mother I may find where she tho garden wa- 
ters!” 

He like a Christian pray'd the prayer, and like a saint was an- 
swer'd. 

" God save thee, dame ! and who is he whose garden thou art 
watemg ?” 

"Wo worth the day, it is ray son’s, my evibstarr’d Joannes ! 
This day they’ve ta en the maid he loves to give her to another; 
Another waits the bridal wreath, aT^nt h ev taiieB ^e blessing.” 
"Now tell me, toll me, shaU I come in time for the bridal ban- 
quet ?’ 

" The wightest steed that thou const ride shall bring theo to the 
banquet ; 

A Bte^ that’s not so wight, wen spurr’d, Audi bring thee to tho 
blessing,” 

to the good black steed, and forty miles it 

He whips again, his good black steed rides five good miles and 
forty. 

The black steed neigh'd : the rizgin knew what knight was come 
to Mve her. 

my Mde, ssy who is he that rides so quick to greet 
"It is my eldest brother brave, my bridal gift he brings mo.” 
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'If tti* thy bto&ar, c ro w n the cup, and let bhn here be wel- 
oome I 

If *tls thy lover, I will drown hi* light of dav in darkness.” 

''It is my brother, wdl I wot ; my bridal gift.he beareth.” 

She went and took a golden oup, and crown’d it for his welcome. 
"Stand on m^ right, ^r maid, and with thy left the wine be 

The steed knelt upon the ground, and on his* back she 
mounted ; 

Then off they ride like wingbd winds ! the Turks their guns are 
seising. 

The fleet black steed they saw no more, and scarce the dust bo> 

♦ hind him: 

The Turk that had the wightest steed, he saw the dust behind 
them ; 

The Turk whose steed was not sb wight nor dust nor horse dis- 
• covered. 

Such are a few of those wild wood-notes from a neglected 
and half-barbarous people which still inspire with living 
breath and harmony tho language which more than two 
thousand years ago served as an organ for tho cosmical specu- 
lations of Plato and the patriotic protests of Demosthenes. 
If they are not remarkably original and brilliant, they arc 
at least sure indications of tho existence of a vigorous, 
healthy, and unsophisticated peasantry, of which a groat 
nation may yet be made by a real king of men” and ** shep- 
herd of the people,” when he appears. Sir Archibald Alison 
is undoubtedly very far wrong when he talks of a restora- 
tion of tho Byzantine empire as a thing to be dreamt of in 
the present generation : hut the Bomaio Ballads are living 
signals of hope, hung out by a people whose persistent vi- 
tality is evidently capable of many a remote and unlooked- 
for metamorphosis. Who knows to whom St. Sophia may 
belong in the year of grace one thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine ? 

NOBODY’S DOG. 

Uy ANDREW HALLIDAY. 

It was on a cold, dark, foggy night in November, as I was 
trudging homewards, encumbered by a fearful amount of 
groat-coat, goloshes, and umbrella, that I was accosted by a 
large white dog. After some time, I perceived that he was 
looking up in my face, as if wishing to attract my attention. 

” Pray, whoso dog are you?” I inquired. 

Tho poor brute looked up at me with a pitiful expression, 
and I read my answer in his heavy, beseeching eye : 

Alas, sir, I am nobody’s dog.” 

“ Poor brute !” I exclaimed, ** I pity you, and would take 
you homo, and give you supper and a dry bed in the cellar, 
if I dared ; but I have a cross (dd housekeeper who hates 
your species, and whom even the footprint of one of your 
race on the door-step driveth to tho verge of madness. Go 
along, sir !” 

The dog took a backward jump, and retreated precipi- 
tately. • 

I soon fell into one of those musing moods which a walk 
through quiet and deserted streets rarely fails to beget in*| 
the least thoughtful minds. 1 gave way to thinking, and 
my thoughts were of dogs. There was no workhouse for 
dogs, as there was for Christians, and even pagans. If a 
dog lost his master, or was drowned, or fell into decay, what 
was he to do ? He could not garotte a baker in the street ; 
he could not swindle shareholders, or chalk a mackerel on 
the pavement ; he could not write begging letters, or ad- 
vertise his distress in the papers ; nor could he go to his 
fellow-dog^, and appeal to them with any hope of success. 
What could ho do? He might possibly be able to rob a 
butcher’s shop of a steak, but even then every thing would 
bo against his getting clear off with his prize. Clearly the 
case of dogs in reduced circumstances was a very hard one, 
and something ought to be done for them. I was just think- 
ing what that something should be, when I became sensible 
of a pattering sound on the pavement behind be; and on 
turning round, behold there was my white four-footed friend 


close at my heels. Dear, dear I Well; after my philan- 
thropic (or rather philocynic) theory about reduced dogs, I 
could not with any grace dismiss this canine waif until I 
had made some endeavour to mitigate his distresses. Tho 
brute seemed to start up to put mo to the proof. Seeing, 
with the quick perception of his nature, that I was softened 
towards him, he approached nearer, and once more appealed 
to me with doleful looks. 

“ Poor dog!” said I ; “you arc doubtless hungry, as well 
as weary and cold. Come, I will do my duty towards you 
as a Christian, and give you something to eat. And with 
that I led tho way into a taveni, the dog following. 

“Now, nobody’s. dog, what will you have?” 

There was quite another expression in his face now. 
The hang-dog look had vanished in an instant, and his eyes 
beamed with expectancy. “ What will you have, nobody’s 
dog?” He wagged his tail and smacked his lean chops, as 
much as to say, “ Any thing, so that you give it me quickly.” 
I tossed him half of a biscuit, which he bolted at a gulp. 
Another disappeared in the same way ; but the eager hun- 
gry eye was still watching the motion of my hand. “ More” 
was written there as plainly as “ No Smoking allowed in 
this compartment” was written upon the partition which 
kept the scen^ of our refection select. More be had; hut 
never so much as a wink did that dog allow to obscure the 
watchfulness of that eager eye of his, until he had bolted 
four biscuits. 

“Come, now, I think you will do, nobody’s dog;” and 
going out into the street, I endeavoured, by flourishing my 
umbrella in a threatening manner, and otherwise cohduct- 
ing myself objectively, to make it understood by that dog 
that I conceived I had done my duty by him, and was re- 
solved to bo troubled no more. The dog retreated hastily, 
and seizing the favourable moment, I turned a comer and 
ran away. On reaching home, I found a comfortable fire 
in my room, and the faithful Mrs. Brown, my househeeper, 
preparing supper. 

“ I have been bothered by a dog following me, Mrs. 
Brown.” 

“ O, drat all dogs, I say,” replied Mrs. Brown tartly. 

“ I really thought he would have followed mo home, and 
insisted on my taking him in.” 

“ Then it’s lucky he didn’t,” said Mrs. Brown, flourishing 
the poker a little. “ I hate dogs.” 

¥: * ¥t ^ ^ 

1 had disposed of my supper, and had smoked my cigar 
down to tho stump, when I was startled by a noise at the 
street-door, as of some one trying the lock. Presently the 
noise was repeated ; and this time it setunded, I thought, 
like the noise of a saw. At that time of night, in a suburban 
neighbourhood, it was natural to think of burglars. I armed 
myself with the poker, and crept quietly out into the passage. 
“Who’s there?” I called. No answer. Presently the scratch- 
ing was resumed. “Who’s there?” I called again. This 
time there was an answer, and it came through below tho 
door in the shape of a low whine. A suspicion of the truth 
instantly flashed across me, and I at once undid the chain 
and opened the door ; and there, on tho door-step, covered 
with mud, dripping with wet, and shivering with the cold, 
stood, or rather crouched, that big, white, vagabond dog, 
whom I had congratulated myself on having got rid of for 
ever, 

“ What do you want now, you exorbitant, ungrateful, 
insatiable dog?” He whined and shivered pitifully, as if 
to remind mo of the relentless rain and biting cold, 

“ Well ; come in, you tiresome brute ; it is a cruel night 
to be sure, and you appear to have bad enough of it.” I 
took that dog in, I wiped his feet for him on the mat, 
lodged him on some straw in the coal-cellar, and retired to 
rest with a sense of having done my djity that day, if ever 
1 had in my life. I have heard that well-doing conduces to 
all kinds of happiness, even to sound sleep and pleasant 
dreams. I ought, then, to have slept well that night, and 
I believe I did ; but whether 1 enjoyed pleasant dreams or 
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not, I cannot say ; but I do know that I was awoke next 
niorning by a fearful row in the house. Bang, bang-^get 
out— -hi— bang, bang— got out— bang— yelp ! I thought of 
the dog ; and rushing to the door of my room, I discovered 
the good Mrs. Brown on tho landing charging my protege 
in a rrjost savage and deadly manner. 

“ What’s the matter, Mrs. Brown? what’s the matter?” 

I shouted. 

“ A great, big, ugly, white dog, has got into the house,” 
cried the agonised lady ; “ and he’s been and left his marks 
all along the passage.” (Bang — yelp !) 

” Don’t hurt him, Mrs. Brown ; don’t hurt him. / let 
him in ; it’s my fault.” (Bang — yelp !) 

Being now dressed, I hurried to the rescue of the inno- 
cent animal, upon whose devoted head Mrs. Brown’s stair- 
broom was evidently taking lethal effect ; but I could achieve 
little for the poor brute beyond a respite from the persecu- 
tion of the broom. Mrs. Brown couldn’t abide dpgs ; and 
with a declaration to that effect, she retired to the regions 
below. 

I look nobody’s dog with me into the parlour, designing, 
if possible, to awaken in his mind a sense of the trying posi- 
tion in which his importunate conduct had placed me ; but 
while revolving whether instant elimination, enforced by 
kicks, would not be at once the most impressive and effec- 
tual n)ode of making myself understood, the faithful, but in 
this instance impetuous, Mrs. Brown, burst into tho room 
in a state of great excitement, and cried, 

“ There ! there’s your protiggy !” In each hand Mrs. 
Browli extended a plate. On one reposed a roll of butter, 
on the other a bloater. Tho butter showed marks of teeth, 
and had a decided appearance of having been licked ; the 
bloater was gnawed and mangled beyond even inaternjil 
recognition. There was an awful pause; and to a third 
party, I fancy the tableau presented at that moment would 
have been highly imposing. There stood Mrs. Brown in- 
dignant and accusatory ; tliere sat I, overwhelmed, aston- 
ished, hurt ; and there sat the vagabond dog, crouching on 
his haunches under my glance, with a look that unmis- 
takably proclaimed him guilty. 

And look here,” cried Mrs. Bi-owm, turning to another 
clause in tho indictment, — “ look at the marks of his feet all 
along tho passage and down tho stairs.” 

” W(dl, Mr.s. Brown, what am I to do with him ?” 

” Drown him,” Mrs. Brown said ; and she said it from 
the bottom of her heart. 

” O, Mrs. Brown, that would be cruel. No ; I could not 
drown him; but I’ll tell you what I’ll do. I’ll take him 
out and lose him.” 

”Ah, well,” said Mrs. Brown tartly; ” you’ll lose that 
dog, or lose me, Mr. John — there!” 

Did Mrs. Brown, njygood, faithful, attached Mrs. Brown, 
conteinx>late giving me warning ? The bare thought of such 
a thing armed me with resolution. I put on ray hat and 
coat, and left the house, whistling the dog after me. Whither 
should 1 go ? To what terra incognita should I bend my 
steps ? In fact, how should I contrive to lose this trouble- 
some dog ? 

I decided to be guided by fate, and set out, the dog fol- 
lowing athiy heels, apparently perfectly unconscious of my 
design against him. Ho trotted now before mo, now behind 
me, looked up at me, wagged his tail, and occasionally 
stopped to say a word or two to other dogs ; probably to 
inform them that he had found a master who had plenty of 
bloaters and butter in his cupboard, and that consequently 
be was now all right. Little did he think that the end and 
object of all his master’s evolutions at that moment ; his 
^ darting down by-streets and through the mazes of mews, 'I 
his sudden disappearances round comers and down alleys, 
his rushing in at the front-doors of shops and stealing out 
at the back doors, his getting behind hoardings and into 
sly enclosures, — ^little did that unsuspecting dog conceive 
that all this was the desperate execution of a deeply-laid 
plan for losing him, and throwing him once more upon the 


cruel, rainy, foggy, sloppy, victualless, and bedless world, 
a masterless, houseless, hungry, mendicant, vagrant dog. 
But for some time my best and most desperate efforts were 
as vain and fruitless as if bo had known my intent, and 
been watching every move to defeat, it. At length, in the 
remote and unexplored regions of Islington a favourable 
opportunity presented itself. 1 seized it ; and while tho 
dog was engaged in a long and earnest confabulation with 
another dog, I jumped in at tho open door of an omnibus, 
and the next instant was driven off. After a prudent in- 
terval, I ventured to peep out from behind the panel, buf 
no dog could I see. I had eluded him at last ; w^ll, thank 
goodness ! 

I got out at the Bank, with the intention of proceed 
onward by another omnibus. As the conductor tendered 
me sixpence in change, he said, “Is this your dog, sir?” 

As I live, there was the dog again at my heels, wagging 
his tail and stretching his jaws as much as to say, “Am 1 
not a clever faithful dog now, to discover my good master 
and follow him so far, and never once lose sight of him?” 
How was I to kick the brute, or strike him, with that inno- 
cent look of self satisfaction in his face? I could not do it. 
Still I was resolved to commit the negative cruelty of lossing 
him. TTal should I hurry to the Thames, and pitch him in, 
take him by tho scruff' of the neck and fling him from the 
bridge into the — the rolling tide? I was neither cruel nor 
melodramatic enough for that ; and I think a sort of regret 
did pass through my mind at the time that I had not b(!en 
born a villain. But, alas, I had been born a diplomatist ; 
and diplomacy must be my weapon. I took a ticket at 
the steamboat pier, gave sixpence to an idler to keep ba(dc 
the dog, and rushed along the gangway to the boat. 1 wa.s 
just in time; as I planted my foot on tluj deck the vessel 
Hioved off. Looking up to the shore, 1 saw the dog and the 
man .struggling ; tho next instant, the dog broke from tlie. 
man’s grasp and rushed to the pier. He was too late. But, 
O, how shall I describe the feeling of mingled pain and plea- 
sure whiedi shot through my heart, as I^saw that dog leap 
from the pier into tho river and bravely breast the waves to 
follow me!” 

A shout of admiration was raised from the boat and 
ocliood back from tho shoi-e. A hundred eyes were upon 
the dog. The boat, which had shot .straight across the 
stream for the purpose of turning, was now nearing the 
shore again, so that she came within a few yards of the spot 
where the dog was battling with the tide. Tlio passengers 
now rushed in a body to the bulwarks to watch the noble 
swimmer. No one appeared more interested in tho scene 
than the captain. His attention was so absorbed by the 
dog, that he appeared to forget all about his duties. There 
he stood on the paddle-box watching him. A sudden thought 
struck me, and I pulled the captain by tlic skirts : 

“ Stop for him, ca]»tain, ho is my dog.” 

“That I will,” said tho man, in a tone of enthusiasm ; 
and in an instant the order was given — “ Stoplicr!” 

One of the men threw out a rope with a noose at the end 
of it, and the next instant the dog floated over it, fell into 
tho “bite” and was dragged on deck amidst a burst of 
cheers. I need not say that for the rest of that jounicy, my 
dog and I were the centre of attraction, the admired of ail 
admirers. Every one had something to say to the dog, some- 
thing to give him. As for myself, I think every individual 
person on the boat bad a word to say to me. One man, 
moiv enthusiastic than the rest, who had rummaged his 
pockets in vain for something to give the dog, appeared 
quite unhappy until he had invited me to have something 
to drink with him when we got on shore. 

I had forgotten Mrs. Brown, but Mrs. Brown had now 
to be faced. I could not part from the dog now. Tho ver^^ 
thought of having conspired to lose such a noble animal had 
become a sting in my conscience. I took heart of grace, 
and resolved to face Mrs. Brown at all hazards. I had 
never been afraid of Mrs. Brown in my life, not even in my 
youthful days, when that good lady had been accustomed 



to invoke Bogie upon me ; but on ibis ocoasion I am bound 
to say, that I stood on my own door-step, and knocked at 
my own door with a Buttering and misgiving heart. The 
door was opened by Mrs. Brown herself, and I entered, tlie 
dog following me. The good lady did not see the animal 
at first ; hut as she tumud round from shutting the door 
her eye suddenly fell upon his white form in the full glare 
of the candle. I saw that she was about to demonstrate 
both by action an(^ speech ; hut before she could utter a 
word or lift a leg I interposed. 

“Don’t speak, Mrs. Brown ; not utter a word until you 
hear what 1 have to say.” I led her into the parlour, placed 
her in an arm-chair, and sat down before her. I then related 
to ber the adventures of the day. I threw as much pathos 
into the narrative as J was master of, and worked up the 
incidents to a climax quite dramatically 1 thought. Mrs. 
Brown listened to the end patiently, but betraying no emo- 
tion one way or other ; and when I had done rose calmly, 
took up her candle, and left the room. When she brought 
np my dinner the dug was lying at full length on the rug; 
but Mrs. Brown’s countenance was serene, and she uttered 
never a word. 

For some time after his installation, the dog preserved a 
timidity of manner that gave me the idea of his being na- 
turally of a retiring and modest disposition ; but as he became 
accustomed to the place, and began to feel his stains secure, 
this modesty and reserve rapidly wore oft‘; and instead of 
crouching near me at the parlour-fire, as ho had been wont 
to do, he now ranged about the premises at will. By and by 
he began to bark when people called ; and it was not long be- 
fore he felt it incumbent upon him to conduct liimsclf offen- 
sively towards the tradespeople. He snarled at the butcher, 
barked at tlie greengrocer, and had several times sprung^ 
upon the baker so savagely, that J was led to suspect the man 
of bread of giving short weight. On making inquiry, I found 
that this was the case, though 1 was disposed to think that 
I should have found it so at any time. Mrs. Brown had 
bt?cn silent liithcrto, but now she must speak. She came 
ill ont5 morning, fresh and floury from a dumpling, to say 
that the dog had got hold of the baker by the leg, and was 
worrying him alive. J liastened to the rescue, and found 
that this was so far from being the case, that the dog had 
only got hold of the baker by the corduroys; but these, it 
must be confessed, he was treating in a manner utterly re- 
gardless of their expense — I mean to the baker. I rescued 
tlie baker, and applied the salve of half-a-crown to his cor- 
duroys; but on consulting with his legal adviser, the man 
returned, and insisted upon five shillings, which I gave to 
save “ further proceedings,” though I was convinced that 
the corduroys could never, even in the full vigour of their 
prime and bad smell, have been worth half that amount. 
Mrs. Brown said nothing; but she evidently thought the 
more, I was now fain to admit that I had mistaken tho 
character of the dog. Ho was clearly a vicious, mischievous 
dog, a dug to beware of. So next morning I chained him 
up in the washhouse by means of a clothes-line, officiously 
and offensively furnished by Mrs. Brown. I could now await 
the butcher, the greengrocer, and even the baker, with sere- 
nity. They came and went with safety both as rej^ects their 
limbs and their garments; and I was just thinking of going 
to release the prisoner for a little recreation, when my inten- 
tion was arrested by a loud knocking at the door, and pre- 
sently a great deal of talking and shuffling in tho hall . I hur- 
ried out to find a flurried group, consisting of Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Duckling, my next-door neighbour, and her servant, 
all talking at once loudly and angrily. Mrs. Duckling hold 
what appeared to he a dead fowUn her hand, and this seemed 
to be the subject of the pother. . What did I say to this ? 
My dog had done it—had killed Mrs. Duckling’s pet bantam, 
a little pet that she had cherished deai*er than her life— the 
brute, the savage, the monster, the,— and Mrs. Duckling 
sank into a chair, sobbing and weeping bitterly. Then the 
maid took up the tale, and by the time she had done Mr. , 
Duckling came in, and ho began ; and altogether there was 


such a hullabaloo, that people began to gather about the 
door, expecting probably to see me aivestcd for forgery, if 
not murder. But Mrs. Duckling was not to be comforted. 
Nothing could compensate her for the loss of her darling 
pet ; and as she repeated this over and over again, whe 
fondled the dead fowl in her bosom, and basted its body 
with tears. Mr. Duckling, who was a more prosaic sort 
of person, insisted upon the market-value of the article, 
which he rated at ten shillings, which 1 gladly gave him 
to get rid of tlie exhibition which had by this time collected 
quite a crowded audience on the door-step. 

But whatever hopes I had of the dog’s reformation, they 
were soon destined to bo dashed and disappointed. He had 
already, I found, acquired a had repute in tho neighbour- 
hood; and it only required the affair of Mrs. Duckling’s fowl 
to call forth public opinion respecting him. There was no 
end of complaints against that dog. He ha'd stolen a chop, 
worried a cat, attempted to bite a boy, knocked over a child, 
and had done every thing bad that a dog could possibly do. 
In fact the dog liad got a bad jiame, and I might hang him 
without judge or jury. But in grateful remembrance of tho 
devotion and attachment which ho displayed towards nio 
on that memorable day, when ho braved the tide of tho 
Thames for my sake, 1 stood between him and his detrac- 
tors manfully ; and I would have stood between him and 
them to the last, had he not shortly afterwards handed me 
over to my enemies and his, by biting Johnny Smith in the 
leg. Johnny Smith’s mother brought in the mangled body 
of her hopeful son and laid it on the hall-table. Mrs. Brown 
came in flurried haste to summon me with the intelligence 
that the dog had actually bit a piece out of Johnny Smith’s 
leg. Mrs. Smith stood over tho prostrate form of her sou 
like a female Mark Antony, and eloquently exposed his 
[Svrongs and his wounds. As Antony lifted up great Caesar’s 
mantle, so Mrs. Smith turned back her son Johnny’s trowsers, 
and pointing to his injuries, seemed to say, “ See what a 
rent the envious rascal made.” There was no piece out of 
the limb, however, though certainly tho young Caesar’s 
blood had “ rushed out of doors,” to make tho affair look 
ugly enough. 

Mrs. Duckling’s tears and lamentations were positively 
heart-rending, until the sight of a sovereign partially re- 
stored lier. She then partook of a glass of wine and be- 
came quite cheerful. Johnny was taken to the nearest 
surgeon’s, and I hear^ subsequently that he was seen in 
the cour.so of tho evening playing at chuck-farthing in his 
native alley. 1 may mention, however, that his wound 
(according to the report I had at the time) was a very long 
time in healing, and that a great many applications of 
golden ointment bad to be made before Johnny Smith was 
finally restored to health. 1 now felt that in justice to iny 
neighbours I must do away with my dog somehow. The 
damage done to Johnny Smith was not great, but it might 
have been greater, and something worse might happen 
before long. 

As tho body of Johnny Smith was carried out in the 
presence of a crowd of excited and sympathising neighbours, 
I resolved upon that dog’s death. Hot with this resolution, 
I took down an old pistol and loaded it, calling tlie dog to 
follow me to his doom. He came bounding out to the little 
garden like a joyful martyr; and as I stooped to pick up 
the cap which had fallen from the nipple of the pistol, tlie 
unsuspecting brute came and licked my liand — “ the hand 
upraised to slay” That unmanned me. No; I could not 
shoot him. I fired off tho pistol against the brick-wall and 
rushed into the house. 3 could not, however, escape from 
a sense of tho duty which I owed my neighbours. As 
society at large demanded the punishment and confinement 
of dangerous criminals, so tliat neighbourhood demanded 
that it should he protected from this dangerous dog. I 
tried to sopliisticate the question by every kind of philo- 
sophical device, but I could not work out tho conclusion, 
that I could still maintain that dog in liberty consistently 
with my obligations as a man, a neighbour, and a Christian* 
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That dog must die. Again I resolved it. I procured a 

deadly poison, and called the dog once more into the gar- 
den. I had a piece of bread in my hand and he followed 
me eagerly. Ho snapped up the pieces greedily. At length 
I threw him a piece into which I had worked a pinch of 
poison. ^ He jumped at it hungrily, hut he had no sooner 
caught it in his mouth than ho dropped it, as if it had been 
fire, atid retreated from me with a howl. 1 called to liim to 
come back, but he ran towards the gate, and as lie readied 
it, he turned upon me a look that I shall never forget. The 
next instant he disappeared. 

Next morning, as I came down to breakfast, Mrs. Brown 
brought up a basket containing a hare, which had been left 
that morning by the Barnet carrier. There was the kettle 
hissing on the fire, and there was the newspaper airing on a 
chair; but where was my dog? He >vas sulky, I supposed, 
and would not come up. Brealtfast had been cleared away, 
and the boy had come for i.hc paper ; but the dog had not 
yet appeared. I went to look for hiiri. I searclied upstairs 
and down, in the garden, in th(5 washhouse. I whistled, I 
called ; but there was no answer. Had Mrs. Brown seen 
the dog? Well, she had just seen him when she first came 
down, and he had gone out at the front-door when the carri(‘r 
called ; but she had not seen him since. The day passed, 
but the dog did not make his appearance ; another passed, 
*and then another, but still no dog. AVlien a whole 'week 
had gone by without our liearing any tidings of the animal, 
I concluded that lie had gone for good. 1 was willing to 
think, for good, happy to iliink, for good ; for by his going 
voluntarily he had spared my feelings, and delivered mo 
from a painful duty. Mrs. Brown ought to have manifested 
great joy, but she did not ; and 1 fancy she was rather 
sorry to lose a comfortable source of occupation for her 
thoughts and temper. 

Some weeks after this, as I was crossing one of the great 
thoroughfares, T happened to come upon the Barnet carrier 
as he was driving homewards. There was a white dog 
trotting underneath the cart, iliat, I thought, looked very 
like my old friend. ^Jho cart sloj)])ed to take in parcels at 
the booking-office, and I walked up to make a closer inspec- 
tion. Ah 1 drew near, the dog turned round, saw me, and 
instantly came hounding to meet me. It was my old friend. 
How he jumped upon me and fondled mo and sought my 
caresses ! 1 was gratified, and yet I was not ; for I was 

afraid ho might own mo again, and stick to me. As he had 
evidently taken up with the carrier, I was naturally anxious 
to hear what that individual knew of him. 

*‘That dog, sir,” said Mr. Bonnet, “ah, he is a rum un. 
It*s a citrous history, sir, quite a romance like. Four years 
ago, that dog took up with me in the streets as I was a- 
joggin’ on home,— .came up quite promiscuously, and followed 
me right away to Barnet ; wouldn’t go away, no, not for the 
whip. And he stuck to me, that dog, sir, for near four year. 
But one dark foggy night, better nor three months ago, he 
got lost, or cut it on his own accord, somewheres about 
Holborn, and I went home without him. Never saw nothin* 
of him after theyt, until about a month ago, when I was up 
your way, and there I found him trotting underneath the 
cart, just as if ho had never been away. Where he came 
from I can’t say ; seemed to start up like out of the earth. 
He appears to faiow you,"6ir ; but there, that dog knows 
every body, he’s any body’s dog, I think.” 

“ Or nobody’s dog,” said I. 

“ Good night, sir.” 

“ Good night, Mr. Bonnet.” 

The cart drove off, and to my infinite relief the dog, after 
a parting leap upon me, ran after it. About a week after 
^his, Mr. Bonnet had occasion to call t»n me with another 
parcel. I looked for the dog, but he was not to be seen. I 
asked Mr. Bonnet about him, and he said, 

“ He was ailing, had been ailing for near a week, and 
seemed like as if he was moping and going to die.” 

I was touched and saddened by this news. 

“ Poor dog! poor dog!” 


Mrs* Brown hoard me utter these exclamations ; and for 
the first time since the dog’s disappearance she ventured to 
mention the subject. Had I heard any thing of the dog? 
I told her what l‘had heard ; and when I related how .the 
dog was moping and ailing, she said “ Poor dog !” too. 

All that winter’s night through I was disturbed by a 
noise in the house which I could not account for. I men- 
tioned this to Mrs. Brown in the raoming, and she said 
she xiLso had heard a noise, and had lancied several times 
that it was like some one moaning in pain. It had been a 
cruel night, and the wind had drifted the snow in heaps 
into the corners and upon the ledges of the windows. Could 
any poor houseless wanderer have sought shelter about the 
place ? I went and opened the front-door to look out. Gra- 
cious heavens ! what is this ? For some moments I was 
bereft of utterance ; and at length I could only utter a‘cry. 
Mrs. Brown ran forward with alarm to see what ailed me. 
T could only point to the door-step. There, his head nestling 
clo.se to the door, and his poor emaciated body covered by 
a pall of snow, lay Nobod^'^’s dog. Dead ! dead ! We stood 
for some moments contemplating the poor dead beast in 
silence. At length I saw a tear start into Mrs. Brown’s 
eye ; it trickled slowly down her check, and fell upon the 
dog’s body. That was’ a gracious drop ! Mrs. Brown has 
denied that tear, but I saw it ; I saw it fall. 

1^3’^ house docs not belong to im; — I am only a tenant, 
and some day 1 may have to leave it. Should it fall into 
the occupancy of any one of those who read this history, let 
me beg respect for the rough white stone w'hich marks a 
little green mound at the bottom of the garden. 'Its signi- 
fication will be known from the inscription which it bears : 
“ Hkuk MRS Nouooy’s Doo.” 

l^aiiajrni 


[The Editors of the National Maoa/.inib cannot return unnvailable 
PaperM, except in canes where It may Kcumi doHirable to commnnicato 
witli the writers.l 

fCoiiclusIon.l 

Oni-PAiXTiNo and water-colours are the Adam and Eve of 
modern art ; 3'ou look to one for the highest strength, to 
the other for the highest refinement, in the forms of beauty. 
The Manchester galleries carry out the simile still further 
than this, and tempt one to say, that a diflercnce in sex 
creates a natural difference in sphere, and that the present 
age is much inclined to forget this circumstance. A mascu- 
line woman is still but Psycho in plate-armour ; and a bold 
fierce subject in modern water-colour — such, for example, as 
Corbould’s “ Scene from the Prophete "' — is not niucli moro 
effective in its way. The collection, howovci*, notwithstand- 
ing this untoward leaning in several recent works of great 
merit and pretension, is wonderfully beautiful and brilliant. 
It presents a complete history of Water-colour Drawing. 
There are a few very carl}’^ specimens of uncommon interest 
by dordoSfis, Kembrandt, and others of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In one of these, painted in 1698 by Henstenburg, — a 
steel-blue snake among green loaves, ants, butterflies, and liz- 
ards, — the colours are as bright as in Bartholemow’s flower- 
pieces. Indeed, those fragile works appear, when properly 
cared for, to last as long as oil and canvas. It is not ofteli 
that specimens of them any thing like a hundred and fifty 
3^ears old can be seen, and the examples are the more in- 
teresting. There are a number of Sandby’s drawings, and 
almost a hundred of Turner’s, including his first-exhibited 
one and his last sketch. Tlio general characteristics of 
modern art in water-colour and in oil are of course the same. 

The magnificent collection of historical portraits occupies 
the side- walls of the great hall. Such men and women of 
any kind of renown as have loft their portraits behind them 
are immortalised here, in a long line of strangely-mingled 




“ DJI) IT POUT WITH ITS BESSY?” BY E. NICOL, A.Il.B.A. 
[Royal Academy Exhibition, 1857.1 


(character, from Jane Shore to John Keats. This groat brown 
painting of a colossal wooden doll with a crown on, repre- 
sents King Kichard II. It may be compared by the curious 
with the delicate miniature head of the same king in the 
picture mentioned before, where he kneels before a blue 
Madonna and blue angels, attended by John the Baptist, 
Kdward the Confessor, and St. Edmund, — the martyr king of 
the East Angles, not Edmund Ironsides, as we called him 
by mistake. St. Edmund has an arrow in his hand. 

Queen Elizabeth, her sleeves and her skirts, may warn 
modern ladies of what they are coming to; indeed, the 
freaks of fashion recorded on those walls are enough to 
hand us down to all eternity as a nation of either mad 
milliners or babies. 

The waverers about English history may set a good 
many doubts at rest by comparing the many faces of 
Charles I., by the best artists of his day, with the single 
one of John Hampden, by an unknown hand. This portrait 
of Hampden is singularly interesting, as it is^tho only 
existing likeness. It was very well engraved in Lord 
Nugent’s biography. Every one will look eagerly among 
the poets for the “ Chandos Shakspere,” the only portrait 
of Shakspere with any tolerable pretension to authenticity. 
A comparison of this portrait with the still more authentic 
bust, a copy of which stands below the organ, renews the 
•feeling of chagrin generally produced by two distinct re- 
presentations of the same individual ; and makes one reflect 
with considerable melancholy on the impossibility of pre- 
serving a sure and perfect recollection of any face, albeit 
the noblest, which has once been given to the grave. The 
miniatures belonging to this collection deserve a separate 
study; they are exceedingly beautiful, and fonn a very 
interesting branch of English art. ~ 

There are about a himdred and fifty pieces of sculpture 


in the great hall. This gi-and collection is not on the whole 
so effective as one could wish, partly from the want of a 
darker background, partly from the mixture of glass-cases 
with the marble figures. Separately, however, these works 
of the modern cliiscl arc equal in excellence to any other of 
the productions of the age. Marshall’s “ Ophelia” is, wo 
think, the best work in the gallery. Like the pictures of 
Ary Scheffer, its beauty is not in its strength, but in tho 
tender and emotional poetry of the conception, which springs 
from something deeper than merely intellectual taste. We 
must not speak of Scheffer without referring to his “Faust” 
picture, in four divisions, which will be found in the clock- 
gallery. It is of course Margaret, not Faust ; the feminine 
element, not tho masculine, on which his genius exerts 
itself ; but the story of the girl^s soul, from the fresh sweet- 
ness of the first scene to the waste and ruin of the last, is 
exquisitely told. It seems rather strange, that while animal 
pointing is carried to such perfection, there is no Landseer 
among our sculptors. The forms of the brute creation, in 
repose and in action, offer splendid subjects for the chisel. 

Hard by those delicate and breathing marbles is the 
grim livery of tho old servants of JDoath. The famous Mey- 
rick armour from Goodrich Castle finds a fitting place in 
this gallery ; for art has not refused to decorate those in- 
struments of war which have so often brought ruin on her 
sanctuaries. Some of the suits of armour arc magnificent ; 
one especially, belonging formerly to Alphonso, Duke of 
Ferrara. Wo are not told which Alphonso ; there were four 
or five ; but if it were tho first, the arms of Lucretia Borgia 
may have been wound about this splendid helmet, and the 
heart so guilty or so much maligned, which tradition has 
accused so deeply and Eoscoe defended so courageously, 
may have throbbed against this hollow corselet. The work- 
manship, perhaps, indicates a later date ; at least the first 
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would Ihoiia 

of tHo oiMMMi my ht mn th« bm8tpl«1» of Maurice, Klootor 
of Siimiyy wlio daligod CharleB V. to «ign the cooventiuo of | 
Fiwmi: ooignificMit piece of amour, for it is pierced like 
puiteboaodi by tho buUot which killed its wearer iu tliu 
yw I5da. 

1!he miscellaneoQS works of art are extremely numerous 
•Ad curious. Besides the Oriental room, the taj^csiry, 
photographs, the wonderful wood-carvings, and luasHive 
specimens of plate, a number of glass-cases contnin choice 
examples of ivory, glass, china, and steel, ftom the British 
Museum and other places ; and the collection of Monsieur 
Soulages is distributed over various parts of the ludl. This 
last collection, however, will be very imperfectly tuijoyed 
by most visitors. For some strange reason, the Soulages 
catalogue is printed separately, in a cumbersome and ex- 
pensive fom. Few people are disposed to pay half-a-crown 
for the privilege of carrying it about with tlnun, and those 
who buy it have no great, reason to he satisfied with their | 
investment. The writer of this catalogue labours under a 
confusion of ideas ; he confounds the British public with 
the Encijchpcedia Britt<mksa^ and is filled with so reverential 
a sense of that public's vast and intimate knowledge of 
every thing relating to Majolica, Faience, and the Quattro 
and Cinque-cento pericMls, that he can hardly oflFer the most 
recondite piece of out-pf-the-way information without bow- 
ing 'inexpressibly and apologising unconditionally for the 
impertinence* What ridiculous nonsense it is to write thus 
iu explaining the meaning of a puzzling monogi’aml " The 
first character is probably intended for the Greek letter phi^ 
but which has at the same time a double meaning, and may 
be road as the monogram 0. F. In either case it is useless 
to observe, that the first letter of the name Fontana is in- 
dioated." Who wants his catalogue expanded by Hues of 
useless" observation f Why are the ** British public" al- 
ways to liear that an uncertain date is "circa" so and so, 
when the word “ about" exprcs.scK tlie Hainc thing in the 
same number of letters? And what is the use of telling 
Mnudies^.r artisans that M. de Labordo’s Notice chs JCmaux, 
&,c. is a work so well known and appreciated as to render 
any plain account of Limoges enamel-work entirely need- 
less? fror our own part, we will veniurc to say, that — 
Edward the Black Prince, his wrath and the story of it 
notwithstanding— nine-tenths of those who look over M. 
Soulages’ curiosities will be much obliged to ii.s for telling 
them that “ Limoges” is a word of two .syllables ; that it is 
the name of a very old city in the south-west Fraiu.'e, and 
that first the goldsmitli’s art, then that of enamelling in 
colours on copper, and finally that of painting in enamel 
it.self, were carried to perfection there. We will even vcntni’C 
to add, that “ Amorini” are figures rejn-esenting the passion 
of love; that 'I’crra Cotta is baked clay, and that the Cinque- 
Cento period means the sixteenth centuiy. 'J’h(;re is real 
impertinence in olferiiig information where you believe it 
to be urinecessaiy ; but none at all in taking for granted 
what every body knows, that a knowledge of the details 
and nomenclature of art is confined to a small section of 
society. 

The gallery of engi'avings is, wo believe, one of the most 
elaborately completed portions of tlie wliole exhibition ; hut 
wo are sorry to say, that up to the moment at which we 
write no catalogue of them has been prepared. You may 
walk by and admire them, but of course description or proper 
comprehension are alike out of the qiKJStioii. 

The least cixidi table part of the whole affair is the re- 
freshment department. Enjoyment on an empty stomach 
is something very gi’ipi indeed. Those who stay many 
, houi*s iu the building must eat what they can get, and pay 
wiiat they are charged. They can get nothing particularly 
good at the Matichester building, and they ai'e charged 
extravagantly . Considering the vast number of customers, 
it is certain that the terms of a Choapside restaurant ought 
to be sufficient. Instead of this, the supply is nothing like 
so good, and the prices are about double. Whether the 


•Anmiowi pt^fits go t«» gmiol 

fandor into the fiookeit of the oontraGlc»r,tho mistake lafi very 
bad one, and is just the kind of mistake that a coniflienslal 
city like Manchester ought to have known how to ovoid. 

We have only been able to glance at somo of tho leoding 
features of this remarkable exhibition. The ^rmoiwwit 
catalogue will, we hope, be out before this la printed, aud 
will doubtless be an excellent and trustworthy guide. Our 
last word on the subject shall bo one of exhortatloii. Go, if 
you can, to Manchester, whoever you may ha j approach 
the gathoned treasures of so many ages in a spirit tof reve- 
renne» or at least of modesty ; rememhor tliat you stand 
among tlw products of the inner lives of men ; that there is 
not one of the works before yon which has not coat its 
maker more thought and time, more toil and patience, than 
you arc going to bestow on the whole gallery ; that the 
great of maaiy lands and many centuries have done all the}" 
could in doing what you see around you, and that to learn 
what it is that has appeared lovely to theoe gifted souls 
must at least he to enrich your own. 



l^LYGLOT KEADING« IN FR0VERB8. 


He looks as if Butter would melt in his Moctu. — ^Said 
of a very demure j^erson, somclimes with this addition, 
"And yet chee.se would Jiot choke him." Of such a one the 
Spaniards say, ‘“He looks as if he would not muddy the 
water ," — Parere que no cntnrhra d aym. W. K. Kbixv. 

A STORY OF A HAUNTED HOUSE. 

9T HOLME LEE, AUTHOR OF " OILBSRT MAlWBXUEar' gVC. 

IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 

XII. — 

Tt had been a day of great preparation with Martha and 
Mrs. Parkes, for Adie had asked Bt. Barbe and Marsh llie 
printscllcr, who stoorl godfathers for the child, to spend the 
evening in Nevil’s Court; and the unusual fiistivitj" could 
not he signalised witliout much needless trouble. A dance 
had even been hinted at, but promptly negatived by Lau- 
rence, who said briefly that such a thing was not to be 
thought of, — and beside.?, tliey had no fri<;nd.s. This -was 
one ofliis strange incornprelumsible ideas, that they hail no 
friends ; whiTcas Adie’s former schoolfellows had come often 
to see her aud the baby, and would have gladly rcueweil 
their old acquaintance, if he had not been so cold and dis- 
tant, that the most sociahly-dispo.sed were soon discouraged 
in tlieir attempts to know them. Even St. Barbe rarely 
saw the inside of their door, and had ne.ver broken briiad 
Avith tiiem since the death of Nicholas Drew ; the sarnie 
with Curll also, though he had done Royston several kind 
offices since ho had returned to live at Eversley. Martha 
did her share of work with a stolid unsympathising ijidil- 
ferenoe; but Mrs. Parkes, wJio had undcj“taken to cook a 
supper worthy of the time,— for it was Christmas,— -made 
noise and stir enough to have spoilt a dozen turkeys instead 
of roasting one. Then all her talk was redolent of sugar, 
aud spice, and lemons, and strong waters ; for tlie worthy 
woman’s appreciation of the good things of this life was iu 
tlij ratio of her scant eiijoyrneut of them. 

Adie made Laurence put on his wedding-suit ; and H\m 
herself donned a delicate-tinted silk taffety, brocaded with 
bright flowers, which had been the Frenchman’s bridal gift 
to her ; matron-wise, she would cover her luxuriant black 
hair with a piece of cobweb-lace, which came to a peak on 
the foreliead, and hung down in two brdad lappets behind. 
The excitement and pleasure of the day had brought a deeper, 
softer lustre to her large eyes, and the vermeil flush on her 
cheek was os pure and fresh as in her luaideu-prime. The 
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child, too, was decked in rich Indian muslin, all finely em- 
broidered, with gay sash and shoulder-knots of blue, which 
contrasted well with the velvet-softness and purity of his 
little dimpled arms and shoulders. The women of the court 
had one and all been up to admire him, somewhat to the 
discomfiture of Laurence, who at length retreated into the 
closet, and left them to exhaust their superlatives of admira- 
tion unrestrained; They were all clustered upon the hearth, 
talking in chorus, the boy being in his mother’s arms, sur- 
veying the whole proceedings with an air of princely satis- 
faction, when Martha entered from the corridor with a short 
comely dame in black, who joined the group, and added her 
meed of praise. Adie was holding the boy aloft when this 
person came in ; hut she instantly took him* down, and let 
him hide his face against her neck, for it was not considered 
a good omen that the nurse who went from house to house 
to lay out corpses for burial should show herself at a christ- 
ening. Mrs. Parkes made a loud exclamation, and said, 
that Judith ought to have known better, and Martha too. 

**I did not know any one could object,” said the iitirso 
in a meek voice ; “ I don’t believe much in fancies myself. 
The bonnie bairn will thrive none the worse for Judith’s 
blessing, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Parkes turned an indignant shoulder upon her, and, 
thus repudiated, the poor soul, whose vocation made her 
evnry where an unwelcome guest, drew back and spoke to 
Martha, who, with icy face and folded hands, stood looking 
on. Presently the two were observed to whisper together, 
while J iidith glanced mysteriously at the rich lace on Adic’s 
head. Mrs. Parkes insistod on her remarks being uttered 
aloud. “We are all women, and all friends; there is no 
secrets,” said she, moved, perhaps, as mtich by past indig- 
nation as prcHiuit curiosity. Judith hesitated, and Martha 
went out. 

“ AVhat is it, nurse? tell us,” asked Adie in her pleasant 
voiee. “ You arc not amongst mourners to-day, and may 
tliCTefonj speak aloud.” 

“ We wer(3 only saying that it was a pity you had chose 
that lace for your cap,” answered the little woman, growing 
red and uneasy, 

“And why, })rRy?” snapped Mrs. Parkes. “It is ns 
beautiful a j)ieco of old point as was ever scjen in Nevil’s j 
Court, and is worth its weight in gold a score of times 
over. Why shouldn’t it’ ho worn if Adie likes? nothing I 
could look so good or so well on her black hair.” I 

“Maybe,” responded the nurse; “it was only because 
1 cut off a piece of it to cover Nicholas Drew’s face when I 
streaked him for his coilin.” 

“Lord save us 1” gasped Mrs. Parkes, dismayed at the 
result of her abrupt curiosity ; for Adic.’s face faded to a 
deathly pallor, and she sank down into a chair. One of the 
women poured out a little of the wine which stood on the 
table^ that they might drink the boy’s health, and put it to 
her lips. Sho swallowed a few drops, and recovered herself 
quickly, smiling to cover her pain. This incident dispersed 
the gossips ; they hastily emptied their glasses, and went 
out altogether, leaving only Mrs. Parkes. 

“You must not heed any thing that silly old Judith 
says,” observe<l the worthy woman, in a cheering tone; 

“ she is brimful of cranky notions, each one more crazed 
than the other. Don’t think of pulling off that pretty lace, 
for it become you beautiful.” 

“ No ; if an evil omen it is, the warning given,” 
answered Adie softly. “ I shall ho so glad to go away from 
this old haunted house ; it is like a constant nightmare 
upon our spirits.” 

• “ Yet you have done a deal to make it lightsome,” said 
Mrs. Parkes. “That nice picture over the fireplace, and 
Martha has polished up the panels till every one shines like 
a looking-glass. We shall be sorry to lose you ; and I doufit 
whether any body else will care to come. You see, the 
house has got a bad name.” 

Adie made no reply; and Mrs. Parkes, having culinary 
anxieties on her mind, went out, purposing to ease her an- 


noyance by lecturing the obnoxious Martha on her impru- 
dence. 

When she was gone, Adie sought Laurence in the closet, 
where he had chosen to shut himself up. He was leaning 
against the dingy window, looking out into the Bishop’s 
garden, where tlie early twilight of Dec5mher was fast re- 
placing its frosty sunshine. At the sound of his wife’s 
step, ho turned; and as she came beside bim he put his 
arm round her fondly. 

“ I suppose your little heart is satisfied now the goa-^ips 
have flattered Laury,” he said. “You could do very well 
without mo.” 

She looked up wistfully hi liis face, not understanding 
him, yet not liking to question, for his manner of late Jiad 
been strange in the extreme. IIo was tender by fits and 
starts ; and he had asked her more than once before if she 
.should grieve were he gone. 

“ Adie, you see that high wall at the further side of the 
garden,” he abruptly remarked, after a niihute’s silence ; 
“ what is at the other side of it — streets or fields ?” 

“ A steep bank first, and then a row of houses, called 
Bishop’s liano : you know it very well.” 

“ Yes, I remomher it; — and beyond the houses it is the 
river Ness and the open country ? 1 know those fields ; 
wo have walked there.” 

“Often, — W'e passed St. Mark’s Olmrch. How cold it is 
here, Laurence ; baby shiv(irs : let us go to the fireKi<le.” 
She drew him out of the gloomy little den into the broad 
light of the outer room, and made him sit down on tlie long 
settle beside her. 

“Now, Laurence, admire our handiwork,” she began, 
with an effort of sprightliness. ’ “ I don’t Udievo you would 
ever see any thing if i did not order yon. There is iny pic- 
ture over tlio fire, all framed about with holly, and scrarJefc 
berries, Ijook, too, how Martha has polished the panels of 
tho press, and even of the wainscot. Wo wear quite a 
fostivo air.” 

“Yes,” — he glanced round slightly, seeing iji thost? 
bright dark panels so many repetitions of Ins phantom-pic- 
tures, — “yes, Adio, you would make sunshine every wliero 
but in a diseased mind. I wonder often why certain cir- 
cumstanceH are permitted, — why, for instance, you, sweet- 
heart, as fresh, innocent, and guilehiss as our child in your 
arms, should have been suffered to link your fate with mine, 
— wli^' you should have loved me.” 

“I can answer your lust speculation — wdiy ,1 should 
Jiavc loved you, — because] I could not help it,” answered 
Adio with a jkmting smile. “ It was sorely against my will, 
as you very well know.” 

“ I have tried to make you happy, — you have been happv, 
Adie.” 

“To my heart’s desire, Laurence. I only want to see 
you wear yonr old cureless way, and to hear you talk to 
me as you used to do, and my measure of joy would be full ; 
but perhaps it would be too much at once.” 

“ Every night, Adie, I see you on your knees, — do yon 
ever pray for mo?” 

“I try always ; but it seems as if, — shall I say it, Lau- 
rence ?” 

“ Yes, my darling, speak on.” 

“Well, it seems as if I were put away out of (lod’s hearing 
when 1 pray for you. It is not that my words are cold, or iliiit 
my heart is not in them, hut as if jnerev had covered its face. 
I have wept sometimes, Laurence, 1 avhs so sad for you.” 

“ Don’t waste your tears, Adie; tlicre ought to be cleans- 
ing power in them ; l)ut if your prayers are to a deaf ear, 
they will be useless. I wish, for your sake and the lad’s, I 
were a better man.” 

- “Laurence, you know what is promised to those who 
sincerely repent.” 

« But I do not repent. I only curse my evil fate. Do you 
remember likening me to a figure in a certain picture?” 

“ O, yes ; how wrong it was of me ! I waS quite ashamed 
that you should know. I hoped you had forgotten it.” 
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• ^‘No, sweetheart, I have never forgotten one word of 
yours ; and the similitude there was striking.” 

“ It was a foolish thought of mine ; I have never seen 
the resemblance since ; so it must have been a more passing 
oxproBsioii.” 

“ Your loving’ fancy has idealised me out of all nature, 
Adie ; you do not see my faults, or else you are fond of them 
for their owner’s sake.” 

” Do not be so sure, Laurence ; you want mending in 
many ways, and I think of setting seriously to work to 
mend you.” 

That task will need a more cunning hand than this, 
sweetheart,” said he, taking her slender fingers in his ; “ I 
think if the jarred, flawed, leaking vessel were all broken 
up, it would be best ; it is not safo to stow your happiness 
away in it.” 

“ Laurence, you make mo very sad when you talk in 
that fashion ; I do not understand you. You know that if 
I were without you, I and baby might as well be lying in 
St. Mark’s churchyard by poor old Grizzle ; wc should not 
care to live by ourselves.” 

” I do believe you love me with all my sins on my 
head.” 

Doubt any thing but my love, Laurence ; for I can for- 
give you every thing but such a doubt.” 

They staid there by the fireside for a long time, talking of 
things to them important, but to others trivial, until Martha 
came in to put more logs on the fire, to close the 8hutter.s, 
and light the lamp. Her master was gayer than usual ; 
Adie’s voice had charmed him to a better mood ; and the 
woman, in her furtive watchful way, took note of it. They 
became silent when she entered ; and as her listed step 
seemed always to deepen instead of breaking the hush, the 
noise of a rising wind outside resounded mournfully through 
the Court. It drove sharp rattling gusts of hail and sleet 
noisily against tlie windows ; then lulled and rose again to 
fury. Martha said it was going to blow a hurricane, as she 
fastened the windows. “ Let it blow ; we are under warm 
shelter,” responded Laurence carelessly. 

“ Ay, master ; and them who have to bide it out of doors I 
may bide it easily enough, if they have clean consciences,” 
said Martha significantly. 

He turned round to the fire, with a dark wrathful look 
on his face. Adie, who was singing to the child, had not 
heard this brief colloquy. At that moment voices below 
were heard, steps ascended the stairway, and Marsh and 
St. Barbe appeared at the door. 

It was a rather oddly assorted company which sat round 
that Christmas supper-table. Laurence Royston and Adie, 
the courteous, coldly-polished old Frenchman, and the rough 
Curll; and finally, the round, rubicund, and honest Mrs. 
Parkes. Martha glided about with a cat-like velvety step, 
serving them ; always at hand, but never obtrusive — a model 
of a waiting-woman with a face as blank as a shadow. 
The cold being carefully shut out, the old room looked and 
felt co.sy enough ; and when C-urll had thawed into good 
humour, ho ceased to remembev his chilly walk out of the 
Barbican. The Frenchman also seemed in a state of inef- 
fable beatitude, as indeed ho always was, with good cheer 
before him. These two and Mrs. Parkes had the talk for 
some time to themselves ; for Laurence was very silent, 
and Adie was disturbed to see him so depressed. By and 
by, however, he shook oiT the fit, and laughed with the rest, 
which his wife seeing, she also became at ease. Mrs. Parkes 
had the satisfaction of seeing her culinary labours duly 
appreciated and duly honoured ; so that, when the Christmas 
bowl was set on the table, with all the accessories for the 
compounding of a drink which St. Barbe called potiche 
divin^ it needed but that to raise her spirits to their utmost 
height. At any other time, she might have been considered 
as too exuberantly gay. Curll was to compound the bowl ; 
and that being done, the health of young Laury was drunk, 
Ba-rbe sentimentally, by the printseller enjoyingly, 
and by Mrs. Parkes tearfully. Perhaps Adie put up a brief | 


prayer as her lips touched the glass ; and Laurence, without 
tasting; and almost unconsciously, set his down again. 

“ You do not drink, |ny friend Laurence,” remarked the 
Frenchman gaily. “You must drink to your son — ^you 
must.” 

With a nervous hand Royston lifted his glass, and 
drained it ; when he sot it down again it rang on the table 
with the tremor of his grasp ; but soon his cold, pale, blue 
eyes lit up, and a red spot of excitement burnt onr each 
hollow check. It now became evident that Curll meditated 
making a speech ; for lie became restless and flurried, half- 
rose from his seat, ruffled his scanty gray hair, and with a 
hem, began. He hoped there wore none present who had for- 
I gotten the former master of that house ; he had not : ho 
! missed him daily. They were friends ; they had been boys 
I and men togethei*, and friends always, lie had loved Ni- 
cholas Drew for his virtues, and revered him for his genius ; 
nobody had known him better, or appreciated him more 
highly. They anticipated what ho had to say: this good 
old man lay in his grave unavenged. The toast he had 
to propose was, “ A speedy capture atid short shrift to his 
murdci'er.” 

During this exordium, Martha had been standing oppo- 
site her master, with her eyes looking at him from bcncatli 
the half-downcast lids, and iii her hand a glass which he 
had handed to her to drink his son’s health. As it was 
finished she lifted it to her lips and drained it, still watching 
him. Adie hesitated a moment, then swallowed a few 
drops, while her husband dnink the contents of his glass 
hastily, and cried, with a sort of defiance in his tone, “ Ib 
that I say, Anicn.” A few seconds of silence ensued, during 
which Martha glided to and fro, putting a few matters within 
reach previously to leaving the room. 

“Let us have a game at cards,” suggested Laurence, 
hastily. “ You like cards, St. Barbo ? all Frenchmen have 
a taint of the gambler.” The clockmaker agreed ; and Marsh 
said that it was years since ho had touched any thing of 
the kind, but he would join in. Adie did not like this ; but 
there was an eager restless excitement in her husband’s 
manner that she did not care to thwart. Ho asked her to 
find some cards. She replied at first that there were none 
in the house ; then suddenly recollected that there was a 
very old pack, which had belonged to Nicholas, in her box, 
where she stored her treasures. Martha had not yet gone 
out, and she bade her fetch the little chest from her chamber. 

“ The cards, mistress, — must I get them out V” asked she 
quietly. 

“ No ; you can bring the box here,” was the reply. 

The woman returned in a minute, saying it was too 
heavy to lift ; but if Adie would give her the key, she could 
find what was wanted. With an ejaculation of impatience, 
Laurence started up, and fetched the box himself. It was 
of trifling size; and Mrs. Parkes suggested that Martha was 
good for nothing, if that were too much for her. Th(f cards 
were produced, and the three men were soon earnestly 
engaged in their game. Adie and Mrs. Parkes sat on the 
long settle by the fire, talking, while the former carelessly 
turned over the contents of the box. Her fingers came in 
contact with the dead white rose, which she lifted out and 
smiled over thoughtfully. 

Martha came up to her. “ Shall I put the box away, 
mistress ?” she asked, preparing to lift it up. • 

“ No ; leave it,” said Adie ; and taking another thing 
from it, she tripped behind Laurence Royston’s chair, and 
laying one hand softly on his shoulder, dropped the other 
before him, asking in a whisper, “ Do you know that glove, 
Laurence ?” , 

He reco^ised it instantaneously, and started up from 
his chair with a terrible oath ; his face was livid, his eye 
murderous. “ I never saw it in my life before I Why do 
you come to me with such fool’s questions ?” he exclaimed. 
Ihen reading the startled surprise in the faces all around 
him, he added, “ What is the glove to me ? what should I 
know about it ? take it away, Adie !” 
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Ho flung it over towards the Are, but it fell- short upon 
the hearth, and was picked up by Mrs. Parkes, who examined 
it carefully. From the first moment of his outbreak, Adio I 
never took her eyes from her husband’s face ; they dilated 
first with a pained astonishment, then darkened with a 
wavering mist, — a dull speechless agony. She had pene- 
trated the mask which he strove vainly to retain upon his 
traitor countenance. Marsh laid on his host’s shoulder a 
hoav^ grasp, and St. Barbe, passing round to the further 
side of him, whispered low in his oar a few emphatic words. 
Royston’s eyes flickered from one to the other, and then 
settled on Adie. “ You have killed me with your silly 
love !” said ho in a kind of mad rage ; thus blindly changing 
the suspicion which had flashed across the minds of the two 
men into a dark certainty that ho was Nicholas Drew’s 
murderer. 

They were the last words that for many months struck 
the soul of the poor Flower of Nevil’s Court. A shrill 
passionate cry broke from her, which echoed and re-echoed 
through the haunted house ; then she seemed to stiffen into 
a statue ; all expression passed from her features, all specu- 
lation from her eyes ; her hands fell as if volition were 
utterly gone from her, and without one word or one gesture, 
without even turning her head to follow their movements, 
she let the Christmas-guests depart, taking her husband 
with them. As he went out, Laurence looked back at her 
with a wild remorseful pity. Had ho not done her wrong 
enough that his last words to her should be that cruel, 
cruel reproach ? 

Once out in the court, self-preservation, man’s strongest 
instinct in most cases, prompted Laurence Iloyston to make 
one desperate effort to escape. The two men who had been 
his guests had loosed their grasp to let him pass down the 
outer stairs; and rushing to the archway, he, favoured by 
the darkness, contrived to elude their pursuit, and to dis- 
appear in one of the numerous narrow lanes abutting on 
Friargate. Thence to the open country, under cover of 
night, he made Ins way ; and though a hue and cry was 
raised after him, he was supposed to have effected his 
escape from the kingdom, as ho was never traced. 

Poor Adio remained long in her unconscious state, blank 
and iinimprcssiblc as a bronze image. Martha watched and 
tended her and the boy with unremitting care and fondness, 
striving by many a little art to awaken her senses. She 
liked to sit in the open air, c.specially when the sun shone, 
gazing pitifully at heaven, and pulling to pieces flowers that 
people brought her from the fields ; but she never took any 
notice either of her boy or Mai’tha, or of any other person 
whom Christian charity impelled to visit her. She was 
regarded as one on whom God’s chastening hand had been 
laid with signal heaviness ; but still as one who suffered 
for another’s sin. 

When the dark days began to come round again, in the 
long stormy October and clouded November nights, there 
might occasionally be seen the figure of a man slinking 
along from shadow to shadow under the Minster walls, until 
he came into NeviPs Court. If all was still, he would hide in 
the archway, and listen for an}^ one coming or going to and 
fro in the house ; and sometimes he gathered courage stealth- 
ily to mount the old wooden stair, and peep in through the 
uncurtained window at poor Adio, sitting like a dark statue 
by the fire, Laury playing on the hearth, and Martha busy 
at the work with which she helped to maintain them. After 
a few minutes of this stealthy watch, he would glide away 
as noiselessly as he had come ; and not seldom he would lie 
crouching like a miserable homeless dog in a corner, of the 
court until the window was dark, and all the city was a-bed. 
His appearance grew more and more haggard and awful ; 
and at last his strength was so spent, that any one meet- 
ing him might have thought it was Laurence Royston’s 
ghost, but not that unhappy man in the flesh. One keen, 
stinging night ho had trailed his steps to the archway, and 
there he fell, utterly spent with hunger, fatigue, and misery. 


After lying for a few minutes thus, he staggered to his foot, 
to make an effort to see Adio once more, and climbed the 
stair clinging to the rail. Adie only wfts there ; neither the 
child nor Martha ; so he opened the door and went in, cry- 
ing, “Adie, I am dying; let me die here!” and staggering 
across the floor, he fell at her feet, clinging feebly to her 
knees. At the sound of his voice she started up, looked at 
him eagerly, and sinking beside him, she drew his head upon 
her breast, saying with a pitiful yearning love, “Here, 
Laurence, here !” Martha came in, and regarded the scene 
with amazement. Adie bid her shut-to the door. 

“Say a prayer, Adie; God will hear you,” gasped the 
dying man ; and before the words were done he had gone to 
his account. 

This event, startling and painful as it was, restored Adie 
to her right mind. At first she was questioning continually, 
“Is Ae forgiven? Did God hear my prayer?” But at 
length she was still, and left her cause in His faithful hands. 
She lived long, patient, gentle, full of good and charitable 
offices. The poor knew her; those who were sick and in 
misery knew her, and blessed her name; in the old long 
ago she would have been canonised as a saint ; if ever suf- 
fering purified humanity to saintly holiness, Adie was thus 
purified. Laury lived to return her love, and to be a man 
of mark in his day and generation ; but he and the Flower of 
Nevil’s Court, and all the other personages named in this 
story, have been churchyard dust these many, many years ; 
though the tale still goes, that in the dead of the Christmas 
night a wild piercing cry frightens out of the silence a host 
of mournful wailing echoes, and that the tramp of the foot- 
steps in the corridor is to he heard whenever calamity is 
coming to any of those who dwell in the Haunted House. 


AN OFFICE THAT KNOWS HOW TO DO IT. 


We have had the romance of “ the road, the river, and the 
rail,” why not the romance of the Post-Office, with its 
threatening letters to unfortunate debtors, its missives of 
hope or despair to daring speculators, its cheering tidings 
to struggling tradesmen, that “business is becoming brisk;” 
its gladdening messages from the absent wife or husband ; 
its holiday letters from tho joyous schoolboy, with a post- 
script, “Be sure, and take care of the rabbits;” its dainty- 
looking confidoutial epistles from young lady friends, and 
last, not least, its fervent billet-doux from cruelly parted 
lovcr.s, wdiose “words that burn” make one sometimos fear 
her Majesty's mail-bags may be fired by their inflammable 
contents ? 

There is ample food for romance here. Who cannot pic- 
ture the various forms and faces as they bent above each 
sheet of paper? Who cannot sec the radiant joy light up 
that fair girl’s face, as she reads each message from her ab- 
sent lover ; or who can fail to trace tho look of happiness 
that beams once more upon the pale countenance of tho 
widow at the sight of her only child’s well ki^own writing? 
And there is enough of sorrowful romance, too, when the 
lawyer’s epistle darkens some hitherto happy home, with 
tho dread tidings, that ere long they must leave its shelter- 
ing roof, and the agonised father looks in speechless anguish 
on his patient wife, and helpless daughters, who, reared in 
luxury, must now feel with double bitterness tho sting of 
poverty; or when tho short formal letter — ^how different 
from what they once wore ! — crushes every hope within some 
woman’s too trusting heart, and wrings from her tho bitter 
cry, ** Alone, alone I” 

The wondrous facilities given by the Post-Office for tho 
interchange of thought and opinion, the business transacted 
by its aid at opposite comers of the land, the messages of 
love, tho outbursts of indignation, the wails of sorrow, which 
lie shrouded in those million envelopes, outstrip the fairy 
tales of childhood in interest. 

The speed and excellenooi too, with whioh all this is 
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done proves beyond a doubt that here at least we have an 
ofHoe that knows how to do it. As W’e shall see, it tooktiiue 
to find out this great ^official mystery. 

Not imtil the Wars of the Hoses were there any regular 
postmen ; about that time common carriers began to travel 
with tlie mail. Our postmen are still called “letter-car- 
riers and the words “post” and “carrier” are used hy 
Sliakspere as synonymous. Edward IV., when at war with 
Scotland in 1481, is said to have estahlishod a system of re- 
lays of horses, by which despatches were conveyed at the 
rate of 200 miles in three days. The nunihcr of miles now 
daily travelled by railways, coaches, mail-carts, &c., in the 
service of the Host-O/Tice, is upwards of 61,000. 

Iiitth .1 more than a hundred years ago, the inails w'ere 
convi'vcd hy posl-lioys; and a surveyor of the time gives the 
following account of their doings at Salisbury. 

At this place, found the post-boys to have carried on vile 
practices, in takinj? tlio byo-lctters, delivering them in this 
cittye, and take back the answers, and specially the Andover 
ridel's. Between the 14th and 15th iust. found on Biehard 
Kent, one of the Andover riders, five byo-lottors, all for this 
cittye. Up(ui examination of the fellow, ho (ionfessod that he 
had made it a pratslico, and persisted to contiiiuo it, saying that 
he had noe wages from his master. I took the fellow before the 
magistrate, proved the facts/ and as the fellow could not get 
bail, was committed ; but }>loadiiig to have noe friends nor 
money, desired a jiiiniahmont to bo whipped, and accordingly 
ho wuH to the purpose. Wrote the case to Andover, and ordered 
that the fellow should bo discharged, but noo rcgar<l was bad 
thereto ; but the next day the same rider came post, run about 
the cittye, ami was insolent. The second time the said Biohard 
Kent came ^wst with two gentlemen, made it his business to 
take up letters, the fellow instead of returning to Au<lover, gets 
two idle fellows, and rides away with three horses, which wius a 
return for his master’s not obeying orders, as ho ought not to 
h.ave been .suffered to ride after "the said facts were proved against 
him.” 

The same surveyor complains bitterly that the gentry 
“doe give much money fo th(i riders, whereby they he very 
subject to get in liquor, wliioli stojics the mails.” 

It did not take much to “slope the mails for wo arc 
told that when Mr. Harlc}^ (Lord Oxford) complained that 
an express to him had been (hdayed, tbo postmaster-general 
replied, that “it bad travelled i;i(3 miles in thirty-six bour.s, 
whieli is the usual rate of ‘ expresses.’ ” In these railway- 
days, one lauglis at the then rate of cxprcs.ses and wo, 
“ the nation of .shopkeejiers,” s(‘(^ and feel that there is a 
grander poetry end a det'per rfinianee in our passion fur 
progress and work than the sickly sentimentality of many 
will admit. 

An amusing account of tlui early postmasters-genoral is 
given by l\Tr. Scudamore in a letter to Mr. F. Hill, contained 
in the report on- the Post-Ofiicc for ISofi. Between the 
years IGDO and 1720 Sir Bobert Cotton and Sir Thomas 
Fraiikhind were jointly the postmastcrs-gcncral ; and of 
them Mr. S(;ud:im<)re says ; 

“ They wore ovklontly very active, onorgotic, and shrewd 
men. All letters and inandatos bore the signatures of both the 
postmasters ; but it seoruK probable that Sir Bobert Cotton at- 
tended chiefly <o the iukind business, whilst Sir Thomas Frank- 
land managed the packets ; for in the Agents’ Letter Book there 
are frequent notices to this effect ; * Your busiiuiss cannot be 
settled until Sir Thomas Frankland, who hath a fitte of tho 
gout, shall be somewhat recovered.’ This afflicted postmaster- 
general was u Yorkshire baronet of good e.stato, but Sir Robert 
Colton wa.M only a knight, and for all T can learn of no great 
estate, Which will perhaps account for his immunity from gout. 

Tho packets in those days, when war raged for so many 
years, and when every sea was covered with French ‘privateers, 
gave tho poi;4tmaHters-geueral very great and constant anxiety. 
Their orders to the captains of such vessels are urgent, that they 
shall run while they can, fight when they can no longer nin^ and 
throw the mails overboard when fighting will no longer avail. 
Then comes a piteous petition from James Vickers, captain of 
the Grace Dagger^ who, as ho lay in Dublin Bay waiting for the 
tide to t.ako him over the Bar, was seised by a Fi*ench privateer, 
the captain of which*Btripped tho Grace Dogger of her rigging, 
sails, spars, and*yards, and of all the furniture * wherewiui she ^ 
had boon provided for tho duo accommodation of passengers, 
leaving not so much as a spooue or a naile-booke to hong any | 


thing on/ and finally ransomed her to the aforesaid James 
Vickers for fifty guineas, which sum, with the cost of the other 
losses, our postmasters-goneral had to pay. .... The post- 
mastors-gciieral were oviaeiitly continually troubled during tho 
war by special consignments to them of goods and parcels, and 
even hmnan beings, for whoso safe transportation to their desti- 
nation they were to be hold responsible, So various wore the 
articles intrusted to them, that I will jot down a list culled from 
a very few pages of the Agouis’ Letter-Book. 

‘Imprimis, — Fifteen couple of hounds going to tho Kjjpg of 
the Romans, with a free pass,’ 

‘ Item, — Two servant-maids going as laundftsses to my Lord 
Ambassador Methuen,' 

‘ Item, — Three suits of cloaths for somo nobleman’s lady at 
tho Court of Portugal.’ 

‘Item, — A box containing throe pounds of tea sent a 
present by my Lady Arlingtoh to tho Quoon-Dowager of England 
at Lisbon.’ 

‘ Item, — A caso of knives and forks for Mr. Stepney, her 
Majesty’s Envoy to tbo King of Holland.’ 

Item, — A box of medicines for ray Lord Galway in Portu- 
gal.’ 

‘ Item, — A deal case with four flitches of bacon for Mr. Pen- 
nington of Rotterdam.’ 

Koally, with all those care.s upon them, and what with scold- 
ing an agent once because ‘ he had not provided u sufficiency of 
pork and beef for tho prince again, because ‘ ho had bought 
powder at Falmouth that would have been so much choaper in 
London again, became ‘he had stirred iq) a mutiny between 
a captain and his men, which was unhandsome conduct in him 
again, because ‘he has not ordered the Dolphhi to sail, though 
the wind is marked westerly in the Wind tlouruals,' whereat the 
po.stma.sters-genoral ‘admire;’ wliat wltli bringing Captain Clies 
to trial, ‘ for that he had H|?ok:on words rcfloctiug on the royal 
family, which tho postmasters-geuerartook particular unkind of 
him,’ and reprimanding another ‘ for breaking open the jiort- 
mauteau of Monsieur Raoul (a gentleman passenger), ami spoil- 
ing him of a parcel of snuff ;’ what with purchasing now vessels, 
stores, and provisions, and ‘ ordering tho old ones to be sold by 
inch of candle f — with all theso cares, one sees that onr jiost- 
mastcrs-goucral had enough to do. Their letters arc sometimes 
plaintive enough. ‘Wee are concerned,’ say they, ‘to find tho 
letters brought by your boat (from tho West Indies) to bo so 
con.smued by tho rats, that we cannot find out to whomo they 
belong.’ ” 

In 1635, Charles I. issued a proclamation to tbia effect: 
“ Wdiercfore he doth now command lii,s postmaster of Eng- 
land for foreign parts to settle a running-jiost or two, to run 
night and day between Edinburgh and London ; to go thither 
and como back again in six days ; aifd to take with them 
all such letters as shall be directed to any post-town in or 
near the road.” Six days from Edinburgh to Londrui ! ! 
The mails between these two places ai’c now conveyed in 
fifteen hours. 

From about 1640 the Post-Office lias been one of tho 
settled institutions of the country; and in 1683 a penny- 
post was established by Robert Murray, an upliolsLercr, for 
London and its districts, and was by him carried on success- 
fully for some years. This was the forerunner of Mr. Hill’s 
plan of penny-postage ; and of the coinijlele success of the 
latter, some idea may be formed from the fact, that in the 
first year of its adoption the increase of letters was nearly 
ninety three millions. In 1840, the year in which the penny- 
postage was established, the number of post-ofiiecs in the 
United Kingdom was 4028, the present number is 10,866; 
and tlio total number of officers and servants of the depart- 
ment is now 23,130. These facts prove the great blessing 
of our penny-post. 

One cannot picture the disastrous consequences which 
would attend the Joss of our postal arrangements ; the panic 
in the warehouse and shop, the sorrow in the household if 
deprived of the visits of that most important personage, the 
postman. A very speculative character is the postman of 
! your country towns and villages ; and many a secret is in- 
trusted to his keeping. Half-crowns. at Christmas find their 
way to his pocket from sly maidens, whoso stern guardians 
have forbidden the reception of the amorous epistles of some 
village Romeo, which said epistles the good-natured postman 
finds divers opportunities of delivering, unseen by older 
eyes, into the fair hands of the maiden herself. He studies 
tho countenance of the tradesman as he. gives him a letter 
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that has a marvellously lawyer-like look about it, and draws 
his own shrewd inferences therefrom, lie watches the 
mother’s face as slio receives the neat-looking envelope, 
^v'hich he guesses “ conics from Miss Helen as was mamed 
a bit ago;” and his rough tones grow gentle when the 
widow looks inquiringly .at him, as he repeats the words 
that are so mournful to her now, “ Nothing for 3'ou to-day, 
ma’am.” Ho teases the little dressmaker, and asks if she 
works for gentlemen, as he supposes these letters aro all 
upon business, and slyly wonders how long it takes to 
make a wedding-dress. 

Much facility to the post-office and bciielit to the public 
would bo given by a little more care 011 llie part of the 
public themselves. If letters were posted as early as pos- 
sible, instead of being left until the latest moment at Avhicli 
they can b(^ received, much hurry and confusion would bo 
saved the Post-Office officials, and the letters would have a 
better chaiK^e of being correctly sorted and do.spaiched. Mis- 
din'ctions, too, are generally the result of haste ; and in 
many instances the servants of the Post-Office are blamed 
for carelessness and iniattentioii when the fault is really 
attributable to other quarters. Recently a geiitlcmaii cuoll}'^ 
informed the postmaster of a provimnal town, tli.'it his was 
the worst condneted office within many miles of the place, 
beeanse a letter which he had ])osted at tlic office in ques- 
(lon had not reached its destination. In a week after the 
complaint had been made the gentleman had bis letter re- 
turned to him from the Dcad-Ticttcr Office, bo having ad- 
dressed it High Street, London^ instead of High Street, 
Birmlnahmu ^ it being intended for the latter place. Badly 
scaled, and often totally unsealed letters, cause great aimo}’'- 
ance both to officials and receivers of them. It will scarcely 
bo credited perhaps, yet is nevertheless a fact, that letters, 
containing rimiittances to lai'gc amounts are frequently 
I found unsealed. With the faeiliti(;s given by the system 
I of registration, one can scarcely refrain from the Yorkshire 
I verdict, “ Served them right,” wlieii such extreme careless- 
iKiss leads to loss. 

! ( )f more unimportant# leit (!rs, great arc the numbers found 

j open, from., the servant-girl, who S(’als with cobbler's wax 
I and her tbimblt; for a crest, to Miss Anna INlavia, who writes 
I to her bost)mdri(‘nd Matilda for advices touching a certain 
young gentleman, who has lately treated' the said Anna 
Maria with heartbreaking coolness, entreating licr dearest 
INlatilda to counsel what is to he clone in this dreadful 
emergejiey ; and Anna Maria, in the depth of her despair, 
forgets to seal her letter. 

Mr. Tlel])s, in his finely tlioughtfiil work, Companums of 
vnij Solitude, spe.aks of the oi)p()rtnnities of post-office o'f- 
licials of doing, in the spirit of their heavenly Master, little^ 
kindnesses to the stranger and the helpless ; and as u class 
(with no doubt many individual exceptions) I believe few are 
more jjatient and kind in answering tin; tliousand-and one 
questions they are daily tormented wdth. 

The writer knew a touching instance of “ hope deferred” 
for long years, and at last realised. An old woman, whoso 
youngest son was a soldier scrviiig in India, called weekly 
at the post-office in the town where she resided for sir 
years, her unvarying question being, “ Please, have you had 
any letters from the Indies lately?'’ Montli after month, 
and even year after year, went by, and no letter Iroiii her 
soldier laddie gladdened the motlier’s heart ; hut bravely 
she hop( 5 d on, and at last the long-looked for letter arrived. 
Most touching was the widow’s joy, and a proud woman was 
sho the day she posted her answer to the distant ** Indies.” 

Among the recent improvements in this institution are 
the pillar letter-boxes, which are great conveniences to the 
stranger and the travel lor^ and are also the general d^p6t 
. for bits of orange-peel, nut-shells, ends of tobacco-pipes, &c., 
of all the mischievous boys of the neighbourhood. The 
alteration pf the book-postage, too, is a great boon alike to 
authors and readers ; and the divisfon of London into ten 
postal districts greatly facilitates the delivery of lottprs in 
the metropolis and its environs. 


Gigantic in extent, and admirable in detail, the postal 
arrangements of Kugland lose nothing by comparison with 
those of other countries ; for this, like her other vast insti- 
tutions, is carried out with that energy and perseverance 
which has obtained for her the proud pre-eminence she has 
so long enjoyed. 


UiJRiNo the last forty or fifty years, many important inven- 
tions and discoveries have boon made tliat contribute much, 
not only to our eommereial prosperity, but to our domestic 
comfort and convenience. IScience has assiduously lent its 
aid to gratify our slightest wishes, as well as to execute our 
nii^t extravagant demaiuls. That our patience, for instance, 
may no longer bo exercised in plying the flint and steel in 
order to i^iite the tinder and produce a flame, ingenious 
machinery, conjoined with chemical agency, has been em- 
ployed to afford an instantaneous light; and the trade of 
match-making, formerly practised only by the mendicant, 
has passed into the hands of the capitalist ; the manufacture 
of one packet of these apparently trifling but really indis- 
pensable articles being, moreover, the production of no 
fower than thirty different individuals. The electric hde- 
graph and the railway-train have all but fulfilled the modest 
request of the lovers as to the amiiliilation of time and space; 
and the sun himself, in his capacity of artist, is ready on 
the shortest notice to complete their happiness by enabling 
them to exchange portraits. Many oljects have been ac- 
complished that seemed as unattainable as the pliilosojdicr’s 
stone or the peri)etual motion ; wliile the inventors, fluring 
their progress, have been treafed as visionaries, and assailed 
unsparingly by the shafts (d‘ ridicule. Several of these con- 
trivances have arrived at their i)resent state of efficiency 
only after repeated trials ; a frequent eau^se of failure being, 
the attempt to do too mueli, and to dispense with tlic assist- 
ance afforded by the ()])eration of natural causes. The awk- 
ward devices at first ado2)ted to propel locomotive engines 
are a striking instance of this distrust in the co-operation of 
the physical laws; and the discovery that the weight of the 
engine .produced sufficient friction on the rails to secure pro- 
giTssive motion — thereby obviating the necessity of the rack- 
wheels aiid other clumsy expedients resorted to — equally 
gratified and astonished the projectors. To the sanu! cause 
may also bt^ attributed the general want of success in tlio 
many efforts made to solve* the important problem of venti- 
lation; it being only within these few years past that tho 
desideratum has been supplied in the discovery of a method 
remarkable alike for its efficiency and its siniplicity, and of 
almost universal application, and for wliich wo are indebted 
to Mr. Charles Watson, of Halifax, Y'orkshiro. 

AVith respect to ventilation, however, neither the object 
itself nor the labours to attain it have been fully appreciated. 
Few have a clear conception of the pernicious intluence of a 
tainted atmosphere. The poorer classes, indeed, have a 
decided aversion to the admission of fresh air to their 
dwellings ; while many of those who move in a higher 
sphere look upon the discomforts attending their crowded 
assemblies as necessary evils, for which it has seldom oc- 
curred to them that any remedy might be applied. “ 80 
complete and all-pervading has been the ignorance of 
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physiology, eren among tho 
tho best educated classes,” says 
Dr. Andrew Combe, “ that, 
in Edinburgh and almost every 
large town, wo have instances 
of large public rooms, capable 
of holding from 800 to 1000 
persons, l>uilt within thjoselfclts^'^ 
years, without any nt^aus of 
adequate ventilation being pro- 
vided, and apparently without 
tho subject ever having cost 
the architect a thought. 1 
have seen churches,” continues 
he, “frequented by upwards of 
a thousand people, in which, 
during wipteir, not only no 
means of ventilation arc em- 
ployed during Divine service, 
but even during the interval 
between the forenoon and after- 
noon services the windows are 
kept as carefully closed as if 
deadly contagion lay outside, 
watching for an opp 9 i'tunity 
to enter by the first open 
chink ; and where, consequent- 
ly, the congregation must in- 
hale, for two or three hours 
in the afternoon, an exceed- 
ingly corrupted air, and suffer , 
the penalty in headaches, colds, 
and bilious and nervous at- 
tacks,” 
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PAMPAS GRASS. 


of cultivators, who are bring- 

iug some superb kinds into pampas 

cultivation. Any one who may 

be strolling, into Bishopsgatc Street may see, at tlic ware- I 
house of Mr. Clarke, opposite the Flower-Pot, a collection of 
tho most renowned British grasses, heaiitifully prepared and 
named for inspection. Let any lover of the beautiful look ' 
over such a collection, and then say whether grasses ought i 
not to be as assiduously cultivated for ornament as any j 
plants that have showy colours. 

At some future time we may find space for some remarks 
on the selection of grasses for ornament ; we purpose now 
only to describe the properties of one of the family, which 
may justly claim to be considered the most noble of the 
tribe. 

Th» Pampas Grass {Oynerium argeniemn) is a pereum'al, 
a native of the Andos, where, in the Cordilleras, it is found 
ari; a height of 12,000 and 14,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is not surprising, therefore, that it should prove so 
nearly hardy as to bear the winter in the latitude of London, 
though a very seveto winter would injure its beauty for a 
time. It has biiVrecently been introduced to this country, 
and its introduction is entirely due to Mr. David Moore, 
the' indefatigable superintendent of the Glasnevin Botanic 


Gardens, Dublin. He received 
seeds of it in 1848 from Mr. 
Tweedie, who describes it as 
“ the most showy plant of 
Cil^ss in this country 
SjjHK. (Brazil) when in blossom, ap- 

white sheets hung 
on poles, and is seen at tho 
' distance of many miles.” 

■ In stature this grass rivals 

Jr j the bamboo, and is eminently 

/ I fitted for garden decoration on 

/I * account of its majestic and 

r V I superb outlines. The leaves 

Y , are hard, wiry, very rough at 

f the edges, scarcely half-an-inch 

I broad at the widest part, of a 

j dull gray-green, and edged all 

along by sharp teeth. The 
ft • flowers appear in October and 

M . November ; they are in panicles 

1 of from two to twd and a half 

feet long, of a silvery whitc- 
' ness, and densely covered with 

long colourless hairs. Wlieii 
grown in the Society’s garden, 
it attained to the followijig 
\ dimensions : 

Height from ground to curve 

t Height to summit of the 
plume of flowers, 11 feet. 
Diameter of the tussock, 9 

Length of one of the leaves, 

Length of flower-plumes, 2 

Number of flower-plumes. 

Such is the magnitude of 
this queen of the gritss-family. 
Its elegance is more note- 
worthy than its size ; every 

one of its long thong-like leaves 
curling gracefully from tho 
centre to tho circumference, 
forming a thin but huge tuft 
- - that defies the pencil of the 

“ ^ artist to do justice to it. Add 

qrabb. tl^® glittering whiteness 

of its panicles, which dart into 
the air on slender stems far above the pendant tuft of foli- 
age, and shake their thousands ot bright scales in the sun- 
shine, like the work of some ogre silve^'smith. As an orna- 
ment to a well-composed scene of rffek and shrub, nothing 
can equal it ; but it wants room, and must bo supported by 
fine masses of shrub, or half its beauty would be wasted. 

Tho cultivation is not difficult. The seeds should be 
sown in March, in well-drained pots, filled with peat and 
loam, and then plunged into a gentle hotbed. As soon as 
the plants are up, give them greenhouse treatment, and pot 
them off singly as aeon as they are large enough. Grow 
them on till tho middle of May, never letting them flag for 
want of moisture, — they must, indeed, have plenty, — ^and 
turn them out into the open ground, in a compost of loam, 
leaf, mould, and a little old dung. Ilie compost should be 
rather stiff. Mr. Tweedie says, that in Brazil it arrives at 
greatest perfection in a cool clay-soil. Strictly speaking, it 
is a rivei^side sedge ; hence it must have abundance of 
water all* through the summer. Those who wish to save 
the trouble of raising seedlings, can have strong plants 
ready for putting out. , SnntLBT Hxbberd. 
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CBUM CKUWE’S "lAtta OF THE BAtX.'' 


' " With bail* unoomb'd, grimed face, and piteoiw look, 

Each heavy Btudent takes the odious book,^ 

And on tho lady casts a glance of fear, 

Who draws tho garment close as ho comes near; 

Bhe then for Lucy’s infra forbearance tries, 

And fixtm her pupils turns her brilliant eyes, 

Making now htrorta, and with some success, 

To pay attention while the students guess. 

Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide, 

And dread their station at the lady’s side.” 

In one of Crabbe’s downright homely tales the plot runs 
thus : Two sisters of contrasted characters, — tho one, Lucy, 
brilliant, and the other,. Jane, mild, — lose a little fortune by 
some swindling British Bank of the author’s day; and with 
the cash lose each a lover. The one, Jane, dismisses the 
man herself, whose calculating prndenco and vanity, and 
half-condescension, wound her earnest nature to the quick; 
wliile tlie other, the showy sister, has the additional pang 
fo find lier betrothed take a like advantage of her poverty, 
being, in a word, a rascal, and who is discharged with but 
little ceremony. Both dismissed and the fortune gone, the 
forlorn ladies set up a scliool in their native village, to the 
conduct of which the. severe practical nature of Jane devotes 
it, self, wliile Lucy's feebler heart runs over with disgust at 
the coarse ta.sk set before her ; lienee tlie passage Quoted, 
and the jiieture. Jane sits behind examining her clownish 
pupils, and with a faint look of a&ectionatc reproof regards 
Lucy ; she, lost in abstraction, pays little heed to the in- 
attentive and dirty boy, who, taking advantage of this, 
obtains a refresher for his memory from the girl in front. 
Lucy’s action, as she gathers her goAvn from contact with 
the young clown, is characteristic and full of studied gi’ace; 
her robes, poor as they are, fall round her in sweeping 
nias.se.s ; tho pattern is large, showy, and full ; her hrace- 
letcd and hare arm and unsliroudcd hosom, witli the heavy 
jiendants in her ears; in short, all of her — her hair, ljcr|?o«^?, 
her dress — tell of the vain and foolish woman, too absorbed 
to attend to her duties, hut well alive to all her person 
required for decoration. 

The (dose-drawn kerchief and white cap, with the dcnnire 
and puritanic air of Jane, tell the tale of the opposisd cha- 
racter, bending itself to its labour, and cheerfully undergoing 
all for duty. Notice how well the artist has given the easy 
finii grace of her attitude, and the clear good expression to 
the features of this girl. 

The whole picture contains much excellent design, which 
is so well considered, that the tale almost tells itself. Within 
the picture arc other incidents so obvious as to need no point- 
ing out from us. As a piece of scientific composition, this 
work has seldom been equalled by a lady, and does Mrs. 
Criddlc high honour for her acliievcment in so recondite a 
branch of art. L. L. 


THE SIEGE OF JEZEEBAH : AN ADVENTURE IN 
KURDISH MESOPOTAMIA, 

% 

It was in November ’54. After the summer’s campaign of 
the Turkish army before Kars had ended in the Russian 
triumph at Kuruckderch, 1 had journeyed away into Persia, 
with tho purpose of smuggling myself into Daghestan— the 
country of Schamyl— along tho south-western shore of the 
Caspian. Failing in this, I had passed westward through 
tho mountain-wilds of Kurdistan Proper into Assyria ; and, 

1 after a halt of several weeks at Mosul, was continuing my 
travel to the coast of Syria, to take shipping at Latakia, or 
Scanderoon, for Starnhoul. At Mosul I discharged the ser- 
vant wlio had accompanied me from Tabreez: he had broken 
down oftener than was convenient with fever and ague; 
and as my own familiarity with Turkish was now passable, 
I paid hi.s caravan-hire back to his home, and bargained 
with tho government Tatar (or postal courier) from Baghdad, 


to pilot me on to Aleppo. I had already made trial of all 
the other modes of Asiatic travel, — by my own private 
animals, by post-horses, and by those of a caravan, — and 
now braced up my muscles for a spell by this, the quickest 
but most fatiguing of all. I need hardly say, that horseback 
is the only vehicle known to tho traveller cast of the Bos- 
phorus, and that his choice lies between the four varieties 
mentioiiod. By tho first, he can travel at what rate he 
likes ; by the second, his progress is usually a couphi or 
three stages of about five hours (fifteen mites) each, daily ; 
by tho third, ho jogs on in slow company with the long 
train of laden mules or camels ; whilst, with the Tatar, ho 
ambles or gallops along, only halting to change horses, full 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four. Added, that reads, in 
our sense of tho word, are as yet to be invented in Western 
Asia, and tho reader may calculate for himself the amenities 
of a five or six hundred miles’ journey & clisval at this last- 
named rate. 

But six months’ continuous saddle-practice in districts of 
country a.s rugged a.s any from Scutari to Astracan had 
hardened sinew and muscle ; and it was therefore with but 
small fear of fatigue that 1 rode through the Giunn iik-Kapou 
(custom-house gate) ofM(?sul on tliat wet 'November morn- 
ing, and, in coiiqiany with Hassaii Agha, the courier, mid 
the twelve or lil'tecni Arab liorsemeu who formed our escort, 
crossed over the bridge of boats that spans the broad and 
rapid Tigris, on our way to Diarhekir. Over the river, our 
coinse Jay duo north along the base of tho gi'cat mound of 
■ Kouyouiijik, the largest of the Nineveh tumuli; then across 
the broad undulating ])lain that stretches away past Khor- 
sahad to the mountain-range of Jehel Bekhe, northwards, 
and cast to far beyond the Zah. Passing through the narrow 
and rugged defile that leads itp from those great Assyrian 
jilains to the valley of 1 lie Khahoor, we reached the Kurdish 
town of Zakbo on the second day, and there found Osman 
Pasha, the governor of Mardeen, encamped with a force of 
' some six thousand troops, regular and irregular, and preparing- 
to commence hi,s march n(.*xt morning on Jezeerah, some 
couple of da^'s’ jouriKiy ahead. 8oon after our arrival ut 
(he post-house, tlie Tatar waited on him with iny letter of 
rccoiiiiiicndation from tho Pasha of Mo.sul ; hut the old 
savage gruffly declined to I'cccivc me ; sending me, how- 
ever, us a sort of softener to this discourtesy, a couple of 
anatomical liens and a dozen of ('.ggs for dinner. To be even 
with him, I omitted to present myself at his tent before 
starting on the following day in company with himself and 
his armed rabble, and throughout the day’s march took not 
the slightest notice of his priiscnce. We halted that evening 
at Peshapoor, a village', on tho eastern bank of tho Tigris, 
wdiere tho troops encamped, and the 'I’atar and myself again 
put up at the post-lumse. Having no particular wish to 
journey further in such company, I sent llassan next morn- 
ing to the pasha to request tho needful convoy of horsemen, 
that w’o might proceed without longer stoppage ; but Blue- 
heard again snubbed him, and ordered us to wait till it 
suited his sovereign pleasure to send us on. This compul- 
sory halt, however, gave me an opportunity of seeing how 
his Bultaiiic majesty’s subjects fare under paslialistic rule in 
those remote Asiatic provinces. 

Not only was almost every house in Peshapoor laid 
under heavy contributions of food for tho multitudinous 
rabble (sheep being seized to what extent the marauders 
liked, and a perfectly oxterniinating cnisacle waged against 
the poultry), but the roofs of very many of the houses were 
pulled bodily off to supply fuel for the camp-fires. Feeble 
remonstrances were, indeed, attempted in some instances 
by tho owners, hut in every such case a lusty cudgelling 
speedily silenced the protest. A party of ragged fascals— 
Albanians they were— -visited the post-house with a similar 
intention, and it was only by the energetic use of a heavily- 
loaded horse-whip that 1 succeeded in preventing the rafters 
from being pulled about our ears, and expelled the intruders, 
One of the scoundrels drew his dagger, and mad© a show of 
fight; but the suggestive click’* of a revolver speedily sent 
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the weapon back to its slieaUi, ami its owiut off after his 
fellows. The greater part c>r this day was spent in swim- 
luing the horses over the river, and rafting across the men 
and baggage. The former of these operations, which the 
breadth and rapidity of tlie current rendered a work of no 
trifling danger, was effected by the aniinals being taken to a 
point some, quarter of a mile higher np the river tlian tlnit 
to be readied on the opposite side, and Ihen ridiien in till 
carried off their logs by (he stream, when the riders slid off 
into the water, and held on by Uiane or tail till the current 
swept man and horse across to the other shore. Some few 
venturous dare rlevils kept their si.'ats throughout the pas- 
sage, with nothing hut the In^ads of themselves and their 
chargers visil)’ ' above the ninddy and eddying surface of 
the stream, 'iho .afts which here over the men and fiiuterici 
were constructed simply of tn'c-braiiches, lashed together 
with willow-twigs, and floated by inflated skins. On one of 
these frail vessels, which form the only vehicles of naviga- 
tion on tlic Tigris from J)iarb(‘kir to llaglidad, myself and 
my saddle-bags were Avafted across late in the evening. 
The pasha had crossed some hours before ; and T found him 
squatted under a small open tent a few yards from the 
landing-place, before a liuge brazier of hiliimen that lighted 
up Avith its red glare the whole shore for a quarter of a mile 
on citlier side, revealing to the ('yi; such a .scene of yelling 
activity and Avild picturesque (!ontrasts of light and shade 
ns no painter cA^er fixed on caiiA'as. A “fancy portrait” of 
Osman himself, to be any av ay Just to its original, would 
occupy more space than (ulitorial economy permits; the- 
atrical imagination hardly ev(',r placed upon the stag(‘ a 
more Falstaffiau type of hoggish sensuality, unredeemed by 
the smallest sjiark of intellect. In bodily size and shape, he 
rcflcmbled nothing Avithin the range of my zoological know- 
ledge so much as an over-grown turtle halaiieed on one end; 
whilst, facially, a Ioav receding forehead, small gray eyes, 
overhung by tlie heaviest of brows, a Imge moutli and pon- 
derous under-jaw, betokened only lust, cruelty, and cunning. 
WJiat I afterwai ds lieard of his cliaracter quite jumped the 
truth of tliis diagnosis. lie Avas one of the fcAv and fast- 
disappearing specimens of the old antc-Tanzimat regime Avho 
still believe that “through unbelievers’ blood lies their 
dircctcst road to heaven.” Fortunately' for dhirkcy', these 
human relies of her “good ohl times” arc passing rapidly 
away, and their places being oceujiied by a class Avho, 
sceptics though they Ije, are move likely to postpone for a 
t ime the final break-up of her rotten and tottering existence 
as a Mohammedan power. 

Landing thus under his nose, I could not avoid entering 
the tent and offering Osman a salute, to Avhich the old 
savage merely answered Avitli the mean-nothing 
gddeii'' (welcome), and soon after rose and Avitlidrcw into a 
large paAulion heliiiid, Avithout adding another Avord. The 
civility of an oniccr of the regulars, however, procured me 
partial shelter that night midcr an old sieve of a tent, 
which kept out a portion, at all events, of the rain that fell 
in torrents ; and to the same individual Avas T indebted 
next morning for a temperate meal of Avater-melon and 
black bread. When the storm liad passed, the Tatar again 
applied for peraiission to proceed, hut Avas answered Avith a 
peremptory order to wait till the following forenoon, when 
the whole encampment gradually got into motion, and we 
journeyed on to a village some four liours nearer Jezocrali. 
Here we Avere again detained a couple of days, in spite of 
my lively protest, and Avould have been kept still longer 
had I not boldly hoarded the old lion in his den, and, in 
presence of the croAvd of potty chiefs in attendance, threat- 
ened him with tlie active vengeance of Lord Stratford and 
the whole posse of the Foreign Office, if he did not at 
once furnish the needful escort, and suffer ns to proceed. 
This new styde of speech and manner — so different from 
what 1 had up to this point employed — carried the day ; for 
the old despot, Avhom it at first astounded, then sent into a 
toAvering passion, and at last fairly floored, judged that one 
who coAild venture on the use of such rhetoric must bo a 


vastly greater personage than lie had supposed, and accord- 
ingly', without furtlier delay, ordered ns a mounted guard 
of some twenty Abyssinian irregulars. Numerically, such 
ail escort as this Avas imposing enough ; but, when 1 say 
that out of the whole score not more than seven or eight 
were armed Avith even the usual completeness of such 
troops, some notion may he formed of their value ; their 
courage being cA'on taken for* granted, Avhicli is sayung 
much — ill an eniorgcncy. A couple of tliem had mateh- 
lock.*!, but no ammunition; one, avIio rode beside me, boasted 
a pair of rusty pistols, of Avhicli both Avore flintless ; Avliilst 
the sole armament of another was an old sabre, firmly tied 
into a scabbard that had once covered a blade of much larger 
dimensions ; and so Avas it Avith the Avcapoiis of six or eight 
of the remainder. Under sueli “ protection,” wo finally left 
O.sman and his horde hchincl us about noon, keeping Avell 
out toAvards the edge of the desert, to avoid the neighbour- 
hood of the insurgent Aullages. Abdullah, Avlio commanded 
the escort, indeed, protested against all such caution, de- 
claring that, Avith Mm at their head, his score of men could 
mak(! mince-meat of all the Kurdish rebels from Baslikaleli 
to Mardeeu ; and, in proof of this, he and they charged and 
routed aa'IioIo hosts of (imaginary) assailants ahead, behind, 
and on either side of us as Ave cantered on over the unjieopled 
jdain. 

Shortly before smidoAvn, our course approached the 
neighbourhood of the outlying villages, tlie Avliole of Avhich 
were Kurdish and committed to the insurnjction, Avheu avo 
observed a regular turn-out of the male inhabitants of one 
of the, nearest, hastening toAvards us, arnu'd Avith match- 
locks, and yelling like demented demons as they came on. 
Dhoiiitc.hmanler ! dhousrhmmilerl (“The enemy, the enemy !”) 
shouted tlie Tatar ; Trholda I frholda! (“ ’fo the desert, to 
the desert!”) roared Abdullah ; and, enforcing the precept by 
example, off gallo])cd the valorous exterminator of rebels, 
with his obedient rabble at liis heels. For a Avhile the 
dismayed Ilassan, myself, and our couple of surrldjees 
(mulo-drivers) tried to make way Avitb the haggago-horsos 
from our rapidly advancing assailants ; but one of tlie laden 
animals falling, and the others being unable to move at all 
quickly over the stony plain, some forty or fifty of the 
Kurds soon reached Avithiii half musket-sliot, and began 
pcqipering aAvay with most unpleasant approach to precision 
of aim. One bullet struck the I’atar’s horse in tlie neck, 
inflicting a slight flesh-Avound, which at once determined 
that worthy to provide for his oaaui safety, and hit Abdul 
Medjid’s mail take its chance ; and off he scampcriid desert- 
wards too. Though by far the greater half of my oavu 
Avorldly property Avas contained iu the ]>rcciuus saddle-bags 
wliieh formed my share of the general baggage, 1 miver felt 
less disposed to an umivcnluinded fight in my life ; so, after 
one or two fruitless shots from ray revolver, I ahaiidoiied 
Avardi'obe, cash, pack-horse, and every thing else to the 
mercy of the robbers, and headed away after the fl'atar and 
our “ guard” as fast as my jaded steed could carry me. 

The short eastern twilight had already deepened into 
night, and, in the gathering darkness, I could discover 
neither one nor other of the party. At last, after a full 
half-hour’s ri^ out into the untracked waste, the flash and 
report of a cbuplo of pistol-shots— fired by Abdullah to sig- 
nal their whereabouts — guided me to one of the countless 
mounds that, like huge iiiolo-hills, stud the entire face of 
these Mesopotamian plains, behind which I found the whole 
pack of runavrays, preparing to return to the pasha’s camp. 
This AVO succeeded in reaching shortly after midnight ; Os- 
man and his force having advanced some three hours (nine 
miles) ncjwer to Jczeerali than where wo had left them in 
the morning. Lu.stily did the old fellow abuse the poor 
Tatar for our misfortune ; then ho showered maledictions on 
Abdullah, and ended with strong language as to the mo- 
thers, wives, and daughters of all Kurds in general, and of 
those of Bahila — the soenc of our spoliation — in particular. 

On the following morning, being unable to procure a 
guide back to Mosul, I had no choice but to, accompany the 
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force in its march on Jezeerah, some couple of hours off; 
and here began a series of farcical absurdities which, if fun 
passed current with the tailor, would have repaid me for all 
the personalties I had lost. Jezeerah lies in a deep valley 
on the western bank of the Tigris, the waters of which 
insulate the town during several months of the year, when 
tlie divided stream is crossed by two crazy bridges of boats 
and an equally dangerous one of stone. The place itself is 
surrounded by a ruinous circular wall, and would not occupy 
a single company of European troops half-an-hour in cap- 
turing it at any season of the year. This place was the 
head-quarters of a fomidable insurrection, headed by a 
young Kurdish chief narn(;d Yezdinshicr Bey, the nephew 
of the still more ])owerful and notorious Bedhr-Khan Boy, 
whose massaer(5 of the Ncstorians has been so gi'a})hically 
d(;seribed b}^ Mr. Layard. Yezdinsliier himself was at this 
time inside dezecrah, and his capture, rather more than the 
reduction of the town, was the object of the advancing 
pasha and his six or seven thousand troops. With this 
view, on our reaching the high plateau overlooking* the 
town and river, the mounted portion of the was des- 

patched to out off retreat into the mountains by forming a 
close cordon between the latter au<l Jezeerah ; whilst the 
two companies of regular infantry and the rabble of match- 
lock men on foot opentid a musketry-firc on the town itself, 
at a saf; distance much beyond efhsctivo range. Two of the 
four field-jueccH that ac.compauied the expedition were next 
brought to hear t)n the walls, at a distance of some eight 
hundr(‘d yards wif/i (fr((pc, under the management of an 
infantry captain, unaided by a single regular artilleryman ! 
'I’liis style of practice proving iiudlicicnt, the sapient gunner 
then tried shell, but with no better sifccess ; for every .shell 
cilluu* hurst long before reaching the walls, or, if by odd 
chance one reached them, exploded harmlessly amongst the 
grav(^stones of the large burying-ground within. After a 
cou])le or three liours of this kind of assault, tlie operations 
of the day ended, and the assailing rabble “hung up tlieir 
arms” for (he remainder of the afternoon and evening; some 
])7'aying, others baking bn^ad, whilst the rest were variously 
engaged in luuniding cofliu!, or drinking it, smoking, or 
singing their dirge-like songs round th(i camp-fires till mid- 
iiiglit. Kurds, 'I'urks, Yezeedies (devil-vvorshipper.s), Alba- 
nians, Ahyssinians, and Arabs, — th(;y formed as motley a 
melanfjr. of liinnaii rascality and cowardice as the moon ever 
shone upon within a .similar space of ground 

Next morning, tlie infantry-artillery captain recom- 
menced his shell-practice with results similar to those of 
the preceding day. 1 happened to he standing by one of 
the guns, and, noticing the poor follow’s embarrassment in 
the management of liis pieces, volunteered a suggestion on 
the cutting of the fuses. My interference soon reached the 
pasha’s ears, and the result was, a jirompt and j)rcs.sing re- 
quest that .1 would supersede the captain, and assume the 
dircction-in-cliief of the siege ! The rich absurdity of the 
whole alTair, coupled with its affording mo* the recreation of 
amateur guuncry at the expense of ’rnrkish ammunition, 
and possibly of Kurdish limb.s, was a sufficient induccniciit 
to comjily, in spite of all the surly incivility 1 liad met with 
at the; old vandal’s hands ; and I accordingly consented, on 
condition that an entirely new scheme of attack should be 
adopted. Osman was at first unwilling to commit himself 
to the acceptance of such terms, hut finally yielded ; and I 
then proposed, that instead of idly vapouring away with 
musketry and grape-shot against the walls from an im- 
possible distance, tbe four guns should be placed in position 
before ono of tho town-gates at short point-blank range, and 
that on the gate being blown ojien, the place should be regu- 
larly stormed by the two companies of infantry. To tho 
last clause of tliis proposal tho infantry himhaahl (major) 
offered warm opposition, declaring that mounted bashi- 
bazouks were the proper troops to employ for the storming 
business ; but his objection was filially overruled, and Os- 
man, consenting to my plan of assault, betook liimself to a 
high breastwork of stones in tho rear, from behind which ho 


could safely watch the progress of operations. A party of 
volunteers dragged the guns down to a point witliiu some 
four hundred yards of the gate chosen for breaching; whilst 
the rest of tho many-tongued cut-throats who formed tho 
besieging force ceased their independent tactics, and clus- 
tered along the heights to witness the speedy I'cduetioii or 
demolition of Jezeerah. A shower of musket-bullets, badly ' 
aimed, saluted us at the guns, from tbe crowd of townsmen 
who manned the walls, as we proceeded to load with sub- 
stantial round shot. Bang! went the first discharge, the 
metal missing its mark, and burying itself in the graveyard 
beyond. Tho second, third, and fourth followed, little bet((U' 
in aim, mucli to the noisy dissatisfaction of the crowds be- 
hind me, and the defiant joy of tbe besieged. But this had 
given ns the range ; and of the second round only one shot 
mis.sed the wall, two striking the gate in its centre, and the 
fourth shattering the upper lintel. Loud, long, and wild 
were the applauding cheers that now greeted ns from tho 
rear; even the old ))asha becoming brave for tho moment, 
and mounting to the top of his sheltering parapet to clap 
his fat palms in approbation of the gunnery. Simultane- 
ously, Iiowcvcr, came a volley of musketry from the walls, 
which killed a couple of my assistants and wounded three 
others ; whilst some of the hulle.ts “ jiinged” away beyond 
us to the hiding-])lacc of the i)asha behind. The old monster 
was ill tho very act of adding a sort of pirouette to his 
manual gesticulation, when one of these long-range mes- 
sengers pass(;d through the ample sc(ft of his many-folded 
pantaloons, grazing the nether convexity en route.. Over ho 
tumbled like a knocked-dowii nine-pin, into tho arms of his 
atiendant.s, who broke out into the usual sliout of Allah! 
Allah! as the old areli-(;oward fell. In less time than I take 
to write it, I was left alone at tlic guns with tho conphi of 
dead and tho three wounded men mentioned, every one 
thronging to tho supposed death-ground of Osman. It was 
soon found, liowever, that his adipose exeelleney iind been 
more frightened than hurt ; but all the peris in Paradise 
could not liave held him within range of ri/k'-sliot five 
minutes .after his recovered nerves (mabled him to move 
back to the remote safety of his pavilion. His retreat thins 
made good, we went on with the firing, but discovered after 
a fe,w additional rounds that a strong stone buttress had 
been raised behind tho deniolisheil g'ate, thus rendering in- 
gress at that point inipossibh*. 'J’hc guns were then turned 
upon the crowds that liinarilie walls, and after a few well- 
aimed enfilading sliots, (lie musketry-fire from that quarter 
was silenced. In the mcaiitinie, the coiinNcl of the infantry 
hinihashi had cvicJ(Uitly weighed with the pasha. A host of 
mounted bashi hazonks, impatient for the fight, had already 
hceii de.spatclied to the opjiosite side of the town, where a 
long low gap in the wall, which had been very hastily bar- 
ri(!aded, oll'ered a chance of entry by a rapid and well-.sup- 
])ortcd dash. The lowest part; of tho breach was, indeed, 
.some throe feet above the outside level ; but, as Kurdish 
horses will scramble over any tiling, it was urged by the 
bimhashi that a storming party a chrval had eveiy chance 
of BUGCcss. Finding Osman bent on making trial of tho 
suggestion, I had the four guns hnmglit round to tho in- 
tended point of attack, and after a few discliarges ofgrapo 
liad cleared off the crowd of townsmen gatlu'red for the de- 
fence of tho s})ot, the storm of basins swept on with couched 
lances and discordant yells to the assault. The besieged, 
how*cver, were prejiared for tliern, and poured in as they 
approached within short range a volley ol musketry that 
emptied at least filly saddles before oven a single horseman 
had reached the wails. This sudden and well-timed chock 
threw tho whole crowd of assailants into disorder; and, be- 
fore they could rally, a second discharge from tho walls 
completed the rejiulse. Save himself who could, ivas tho 
cry; and within ten minutes from their first advancing 
cheer, not a man or horse, save the dead and wounded, of 
tho attacking host remained within rifle-shot of tbe town. 
Short work was made of the wounded ; hardly was tho 
ground clear of the assailants, before tho townspeople 
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swarmed ont into the open plain, and with a rapidity that no 
Chinaman could have excelled, lopped off the heads of every 
single man, dead or dying, on the ground; after which they 
rifled the whole, and retreated with their bloody booty into 
the town. With the exception of a few round shot aimed 
at scattered groups at various points within and along the 
walls, we of the attack did nothing more that day. In the 
evening the old pasha invited me to diniicr; but all the 
fun of the past morning and afterijoon had not banished 
the memory of his previous incivility, and 1 accordingly 
declined ; Ilassan, the Tatar, engaging to forage else- 
where. 

Thiring this second day’s operations, a mounted Kurd, 
decked out in the “ loudest” of colours — crimson cloak and 
turban of red, yellow, and black — had been conspicuous for 
his reckless i)ravcry and energy in conducting tlie opera- 
tions of the defence. Wherever tlic courage of the walls- 
men seemed to flag, tlicre he turned up, infnsingfrcsh vigour 
and aniiiiating to renewed activitj". As he galloped from 
point to point, the yellow flag he waved was greeted with 
the cheers of the besieged ; but who or what he was none 
of us “outsiders” could icll. On tlie morning after the 
repulse just narrated, he again made liis appearance, cara- 
coling with his yellow pennon from point to point as before. 
Innumerable rifle-shots had been sent after liim on the pre- 
vious day, but only to the waste of so much powder and 
lead; and, accordingly, old Osman now resolved to tr}^ his 
vulnerability wdtb a six poundcr field-piece. 1 declared niy 
inability to hit him ; but no excuse would be accepted, so 
W'C double-shotted the whole four guns, and laid them for 
the line of his usual ride. The yellow flag was soon espied 
approaching, at a rapid canter, the open ground of the 
gi*ave- 3 'ard. Flash and bang! went a couple of the ficld- 
pioccs, as he came within point-blank range. The shots 
from both went over him ; but, striking the ground a little 
beyond, ricochetted^ and ploughed through a group of the 
townspeople some couple of hundred yards further on. De- 
fiantly on came our mark, seemingly proud of being thus 
singled out for a special cannonade. Shot No. went “no- 
where,” but the fourth and last covered him with a cloud of 
dust, and knocked over a poor buffalo that bajipened to be 
grazing peacefully lialf-a-percli oft’ amongst the graves. Con- 
sidering this last result to be gunnery of a high Order, the 
crowds behind made the welkin ring with applauding cheers. 
Directions then came, from the pasha to turn our metal oii 
the principal mos(pie of the town, his orthodox excellency 
falling back on this last resource of baffled strategy in hope 
that, to save the sacred edifice from destruction, the molfahs 
(priests) would bring their rebel townsmen to repentance 
and capitulation. Against this easy and conspicuous target 
I banged away, con amove, for some dozen of rounds, at the 
end of whie.b, the gallery round the minaret having been 
knocked away, and the dome “ hulled” in several places — 
the old infidel, probably awakening to the scandal of suffer- 
ing a giaour so to desecrate a temple of Islam, sent orders 
to cease firing. Simultaneously a huge white flag was 
waved from the town-wall, and a few minutes later a depu- 
tation, consisting of a seyd (green-turbaned descendant of 
the prophet), the cadi, and a mollali, entered the camp to 
propose tei'ins of surrender. Yezdinshier, they said, bad 
escaped to the mountains two days before, leaving Jezeerah 
in the hands of a lieutenant, who now offered to lay down 
arms and admit the pasha on the condition of a general 
amnesty. These terms, however, Osman refused tq^ accept, 
insisting on a complete evacuation of the place before he 
moved a yard nearer the walls. The deputation then left, to 
^consult their “constituents the old boaster apprising 
them that, unless his offer were accepted before noon 
of the following day, he nmuld demolish the town, and 
hang every tentli man, woman, and child found inside its 
walls, comtnencing with themselves — the seyd, cadi, and 
mollah. 

Having myself bad enough of the adventure, and seeing j 
no immediate prospect of its termination, I bargained that | 


evening with an independent basbi-bazouk to guide me back 
to Mosul. We left the camp privately about midnight, and 
after a four days and nights’ journey down the banks of the 
Tigris, I reached the hospitable gate of the English con- 
sulate, moneyless, clothesless, and worn out with faiigne. 
On the second day after our flight from before Jezeerah, the 
townsmen made a sally en masse, routed Osman and his 
entire host, and captured tents, baggage, and every thing 
else, the old pasha himself having a narrow escape from 
falling into their hands. Some weeks after, when I had 
crossed the north-eastern spur of the desert under the cave 
of an escort of the Shanirnur Arabs, I met him at Nisibin, 
when he expressed touching regrets that he had not closed 
with the first offer of capitulation. “For,” said the old mon- 
ster, “ once master of the place, I could have, massacred the 
sons of dogs as I liked; but, no matter, inshallah ! I’ll he 
wiser again.” I passed on to Diarbekir, tlieiice across tho 
top of the desert by Orfab, and over ilie main stream of the 
Euphrates at Birejik into Hyria; by Aleppo and Antioch to 
Scanderoon, and thence by steamer to Constantinople and 
the Crimea. Bince then I have journeyed into other parts 
of Asia, but nowhere have I encountered at once so mnch 
of the annoying and the laughable as during that incmor- 
ahlc fortnight before Jezeeuaii. M. 


llatmnal lilaga^iue. 

[The Editors of the Nattokal Mahazink cannot return iinavailahle 
Papci’s, except in cases \diere it may seem desirable to conun 
with the writers. ) 


The contrast of tbo East and the West has been a fruitful 
subject for speculation. Let us now glance at a recent 
illustration of the theme, which in itself contains a whole 
history. 

We were at war with Persia ; and a special ambassador 
was despatclied by the shah to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
How this ambassador travelled, and how ho fared before be 
arrived at Constantinople, it is not our object to inquire. 
But at tliat port ho gave himself into the hands of the great 
magician “ Steam,” the principal servant of Westevji civilis- 
ation ; and in the face of adverse winds, and independently 
of ^dcs and currents, he is transferred in a few days from 
th(3 shores of the Bosphorus to the coast of Provence. Ho 
lands at Marseilles ; and an occasional stare at his oriental 
costume, as ho passes from the floating palace called a 
steamer to the stationary one called an hotel, is all tliat in- 
dicates to him that the subjects of the emperor of Franco 
are awaro that an envoy from the “king of kings” has 
alighted on their sliores. But though no imperial corWje 
crowds around him to invest him with importance, and no 
imperial orders fly through the country to extort from un- 
willing subjects a night’s lodging and a meal for the guest 
of their ruler, he finds himself surrounded by every comfort, 
and luxury that man can wish for, science can invent, and 
art can create. Having rested from a voyage which has 
not presented a single hardship, except, perhaps, the tribute 
which that old conservative Neptune persists, in defiance 
of the modern triumphs of civilisation, in exacting from 
all landsmen who commit themselves to his element, the 
ambassador starts for Paris in a commodious saloon, with 
cushioned divans and mirrors and many other appurte- 
nances of comfort and luxury, and through which hot- 
water pi ])e8 diffuse a genial warmth, in spite of the snow 
and frost without. Again steam, who realises the fabled 
I miracles of the wishing carpet so famous in oriental tales, 
speeds him on his journey. On the train flies, like an arrow 
shot from a bow, across rivers, ihrotigh mountains as through 
plains und valleys, past cities, villages, and hamlets, with- 
out his ever having to displace himself from his cushioned 
seat. When a short halt is made, comfortable apartments, 
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bUzing fires, and tables spread with the ricbest dainties, 
ofler chango and rcfresliment, not only to the friend and 
(•.nvi»y of the mighty shah, but to every obscure individual 
travelling iu the same direction ; for private enterprise, that 
other trusty servitor of western civilisation, takes cave of 
small as well as great. Some hours sufiioe to carry him 
over the hundreds of miles that Ho between the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the French capital, where neither 
the lions of the Boulevards or of the Jardin des Plantes sot 
themselves in motion to meet him. Imperial carriages per- 
haps convey him to the Tnilcries; and there no douht his 
oriental tastes and prejudices arc soothed by some of the 
pomp and ceremony so dear to Asiatics; but tiio Parisiuii 
world hears of his arrival only throngli the press, and the 
nows creates no commotion, except it be in the imagination 
of some youthful belle, whose tastes for cachemircs and jewel- 
h‘ry have developed in her a decided predilection for eastern 
princes. 

Once more steam whirls the eastern envoy into new re- 
gions. 'l’w(dve hours, and the scene has .shifted from the 
capital of France to the capital of England, from the sun- 
shine of Paris to the fogs of London, from the city of plea- 
sure to the city of trade ; but here, as tliere, be passes in un- 
noticed, a unit among luindreds of thouKands loo much ac- 
customed to a life of endless variety, of constant clianges, 
and of great events, to heed the arrival of an ambassador 
from “ tlio pole of (he earth,” come to put an end to a war 
possibly fraught with danger to our Indian empire. On the 
very day of his arrival, Fmaik Khan appears before the Eng- 
lish public as the last invited guest at a Lord Mayor’s feast, 
so signal a victory has the nonchalance of western muuners 
gained over the rigid propriety of eastern etiquette. At the 
Mansion iroiise he sees the men who rub; the British empire 
in tbe naim' of the sovereign lady, to whom he has not 3'et 
been prcscnt(nl, and hears them in an after-dinner spceeh 
justify their governmental acts to a miscellaneous assembly 
of their countrymen of various ranks and classes, all meet- 
ing here on a footing of equality; while the latter mark their 
approval l)y thumps upon the table that make plates and 
dislic.s dance. Here also he has an opportunity of seeing* 
the beautiful daughters of England, joining not only in the 
public conviviality of the otlicr box but in their political 
conversalions, and probably realises for the first time how 
it is that the mightiest kingdom of the earth is ruled by h 
woman. At Lord Mayors’ banquets lions are appreciated; 
and liciT, the shah’s ambassador may for a time hav^/elt 
bimself of consequence ; but as the novelty of his cosmme 
wore off, he ceased even there to be an object of general at- 
tention, and two days after his presence in the country was 
forgotten. 

Now let us look at the East. Towards the close of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the French government, wishing to 
recover some of its lost influence in Asia, despatched an 
embassy to the Shah of Persia. A French ship of war con- 
veyed (he ambassador and his suite to ’IVchizondc. Hence, 
having .secured two hundred mules and horses to convey 
themselves and baggage, the mission set out in the month 
of December on its land-journey through Armenia to '1 ehe- 
ran and Ispahan, passing through a countiy covered through- 
out with snow to a depth of from five to six feet ; across 
mountains, where the wolves and the bears only have tracked 
a path; through roadless plains, over which dull silence 
reigns ; through trackless forests, whore their path is con- 
stantly crossed by frozen torrents. By day the caravan 
moves on slowly and painfully, pack-liorses and mules now 
sinking into the snow, now stumbling into a ravine, now 
•rolling down a precipice; while the cavaliers are obliged to 
alight from time to time to thaw their frozen limbs, or to 
avoid th(5 perils which threaten them as tliey pass along 
ledges of slippery rock, bordered by yawning abysses, and 
the mountain- storm drives the snow into their faces and 
renders thorn almost blind. At night, halts are made in 
wretched hamlets, where miserable stables serve man and 
beast alike for resting-places, or whei^e an imperial order 


extorts for the foreign elchi (ambassador) a reluctant hos- 
pitality under the squalid roofs of the surly inhabitants, 
wlio find it hard (and who can wonder?) to remove from their 
hearths, where a smouldering fire of cow-dung affords some 
slight degree of warmth and comfort, to make room for a 
troop of insolent strangers, though they may bo the guests 
of the sultan. But what is wanting as a general rule in 
point of case and comfort, anti the common decencies of 
civili.scd life, is made up by occasional pomp and ceremony, 
and intervals of Capuaii luxury. When the ambassador 
passes from one pachalic into^^inothcr, or approaches a town 
of some importance, lie is Avelcomed with military honours, 
and escorted to his tcmporar3' dwelling with every mark of 
deference and respect, the whole population of the district 
or the town gathering along Ins path to witness his trium- 
phal entry. At Erzeroum, Hafiz Pacha has prepared for 
liirn apartments, with rich car}>ets and soft divans, and fire- 
places well supplied with wood, which diffuse a genial 
warmth, to which tl)e weary travellers have long been 
strangers ; and for their consumption during the five days 
they purpose spemding in tin; Armenian capital, he has pro- 
vided 0 oxen, 12 sheep, lOOl) (iggs, GO fowls, 100 pounds of 
coffee, 30 jumnds of honey, 3 jars of wine, 200 pounds of 
tobacco, 200 pounds of hotter, and sugar, u ax-tapers, &c. in 
equal abundance. At Bayazid, perched like an eagle’s eyrie 
upon its rock, the pacha is absent upon a fora}'^ ngainst 
some predatory Koords; but his son receives the ambassador 
with the prescribed poinj), and domiciles him in his father’s 
splendid serail, built of beautifully 8cv\lptured marble, orna- 
iueuto(l with fresco-paintings and rich gildings of exquisite 
taste, .‘ukI furni.shed with the voluptuous magnificence pecu- 
liar to tlie East, ’riiree ftiiles from Bayazid commences the 
Persian frontier. Here the son and nephew of the governor 
of the district, at the head of a brilliant troop of cavaliers, 
drn.ssed in a curious costume, half-Hriental, half-European, 
await the arrival of the mission to welcome the ambassador 
in the name of the sluih; to assure him tJiat “all tliuL lie be- 
holds is in’s;” and to S(‘rvc him as guides and o.S(!ort during 
I lis progress tlirough the Persiun tt'rritorics. But although 
this royal escort can command every wliero the respectful 
submission of tlie people to the wishes of the foreign deki^ 
it cannot change the condition of the country and of the 
inhabitants; and for three more mortal months the jaded 
wayfarers have to encounter fatigues and privations of all 
kinds, before they come in sight of 'reheran. 

At .some distance from the gates of the ro3’’al city a new 
escort comes out to meet them, and to perform the ceremony 
called by the Persians istahhall (literally, “ tbe going out to 
meet”). Heading the cavalcade aro the principal officers of 
the heghr-hey (civil commandant) and of the serdar (mili- 
lary commandant) of tlio city. Invited by them, the ambas- 
sador di.sinouuts at the entrance of a magnificent tent of 
crimson-cloth, richly embroiden?d with gold, where a colla- 
tion awaits him. This over, the whole companj^ in proces- 
sion, set themselves in movement towards Teheran, the 
horsemen in advance having to break a way througli tlie 
surging .sea of liuman beings ivho have thronged out of tlio 
city to welcome the cichi. Hero are dancer.s, musicians, 
and mountebanks, the latter disguised in various fantastic 
ways, and dragging along in leashes, (»r carrying on their 
Bhoulders young tigei's, bears, or nuailn^ys. Next to these 
are wrestlers, naked down to tlieir waists, describing circles 
in the air with huge clubs, and writliing In strange contor- 
tions, which throw out in relief their powerful muscles. 
Tlien come the pastrycooks, the iruiterers, and the confec- 
tioners of the bazaars; the latter break vials full of sugar- 
plums at the feet of (bo ambassador’s horse, and the former 
offer their cukes and fruit for his acceptance. Water-carriers, 
laden with onorniou.s casks, sprinkle the road as he proceeds; 
and intermingled with all these are tliousands of idle specta- 
tors, come out to witness the show. Even the very lions of 
the shah are brought out by their keepers to welcome the 
shah’s gue.st; and above the roar of the animals and the 
hum of the multitude is heard the piercing lA-ali of the 
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dervishes. Those fanatics, armed with long sticks or mas- 
sive clubs, garnished with iron-spikes, and (hstinguished by 
their long hair and the skins of wild-beasts that cover their 
shoulders, excite the multitude by their wild cries and 
frantic gestures ; and thus accompanied, the ambassador of 
lEVanoe enters the capital of Persia amid the din of artillery 
and the shouts of the population. 

But the Shah of Persia has gone to Ispahan ; and thither, 
after five days of rest, the French ambassador and his suite 
follow him. At Ispahan the same cerenionies await them. 
Three hundred splendid ly-atthed (.‘avalicrs receive them at 
a short distance from the city. Nobles of the liighest rank 
compliment the elc/u in the nam(i of the sovereign, and offer 
him refreshments under splendid tents; and surrounded by 
thousands of the population, in addition to his royal guard, 
and prix^cdcd by a double file of nnzalctchis, or heralds, clad 
in trailing robes of crimson, and turbans formed of red 
shawls, he enters Ispahan with the same pomp as he entered 
Teheran. 

Three days must elapse — thus Persian etiquette will have 
it — before the foreign elcM can be admitted into the august 
presence of “ the ])ole of the earth but the fourth day 
liaving been declared pri)})itious by the astrologers who 
have been consulted, it is fixed for the presentation. Horses 
are sent from the royal stables to convey the envoy and his 
suite to the court. Preceded by a guard of soldiers, and 
by a host ol officials of various grades, he rej)airs to a small 
kiosk adjoining the royal residence, Avlierc tlio Minister for 
Foreign Affairs docis the honours of tin*, pipes and lea, wdth- 
out partaking of which no guest must leave the royal palace, 
but which mark of hospitality the etiquette does not allow 
the shah himself to offer. Next,* tluj onirza conducts the 
legation through a long gallery into the little pjdace of 
Mapht-Dest. Lead on b}^ tin; grand master of the ceremo- 
nies they tlieii enter a spacious garden, and advance up 
a long avenue lined with sokli(3rs fornuid en haic, wlio pre- 
sent arms as tlicy pass. At the bottom of tlie garden is a 
pavilion, in which the shall awaits them ; and as soon as 
they conic in sight of this the grand-master intimates that a 
profound obeisance must be made, thougli as yet llie august 
object is quite invisible. At leiigtli the pavilion is reached, 
and the star of stars” breaks upon their sight. Tiic pros- 
trations of the Persians, and the profound salutations of 
the Europeans, of course recommence. Introduced into the 
interior of the pavilion, the iiiombers of the embassy arc 
ranged according to rank along the wall opposite to the 
shah ; two more obeisances arc performed, the master of the 
ceremonies pronounces a few words of introduction, and the 
shah makes a sign to the elcM to be seated. The rest remain 
standing. 

The apartment in which the reception takes place is a 
small saloon, divided into two equal parts b}’^ a stream of 
rumdng water, forming in the middle a basin with a foun- 
tain, and the walls and ceiling of wliich arc richly decorated 
with paintings and gildings. The shah is seated in an arm- 
chair inlaid with ivory, inothcr-of- pearl, and gold, and placed 
on an cstrade within a niche. His costume consists of a 
tunic of crimson cloth embroidered with pearls, and fastened 
round the waist by a belt glittering with jewels. On his 
head he wears the black sheojiskin cap that denotes the 
Kadjar dynasty, but this is encircled with a coronet of 
large diamonds, surmounted by an aigrette of the same pre- 
cious stones. 

Persian etiquette requires that the ambassador shall 
speak first. He docs so through the medium of his inter- 
preter, who pronounces a speech richly interlarded with 
oriental tropes and compliments, to which the shah, evi- 
dently pleased, gives a brief answer. The credentials of the 
ambassador, inscribed on superb vellum, enriched with 
many-coloured scrolls and golden arabesques, and enclosed 
in a magnificent silken bag embroidered with gold, are then 
banded to one of the secretaries, who, bolding the precious 
bunion with both hands, ascends the steps of the throne, 
and deposits it at the feet of the shah. The various members 


of the legation are next presented, and the embassy with- 
draws, walking backwards, and making profound obeisances 
from time to time. The last salamaUks are performed out- 
side in front of a window, through which the shah may still 
bo seen sitting motionless on his throne. 



POLYGLOT HEADINGS IN PROVERBS. 


A iiiiiED Hoksk TiKED NEVER (>Scotcli). — ^Tliat is the user’s 
creed, but not the owner’s ; for few arc so tender of other 
people’s property as of their own. “A hired horse and one’s 
own spurs make short miles,” says one German proverb; 
and another declares that they soon outstrip the wind. 

Have a Horse of think own, and thou mayst borrow 
another’s (Welsh). “ People lend to the rich” (French), 
— On neprHe qii'uiix riches. “ People don’t give black ])ud- 
dings to one who kills no pigs” (Spanish ), — A qnic.n itnmata 
piiereo, no le dan morulla . — In Spain it is usual, wlien a pig 
is killed, to make black-puddings, and present some of tlicm 
to one’s neighbours. ’J’herc is thrift in this interchange of 
civility, for black-puddings will not keej) long in that cHmate, 
and each man generally makes more than enough for his 
own consumption. “To one who has a pie in tlie oven you ’ 
may give a bit of your cake” (French ), — A cclui qul a sun 
pdtd an four, on pent donner dc sou qdteau. 

W. K. Kelly. 


CHARLES ]\IACKAy, LL.D. 

We give this week a iiortrait which will be every where 
jirizcd, because the claims of its original are every where 
Ji.'It. Dr. Maekay has a double tith: to jmblic gratitude. 
He is not only one of our best known poets, but he is fore- 
•most amongst those wdio have held the poet’s insjiiration to 
I be a trust. In Ins strains of varied music, whether tlicy 
: touch us by pathos, rouse us by their manly truth, or cliecr 
us by their genial faith in our future, — wo can recal no 
single note that vibrates from a morbid string, or that does 
not ask its response from our moral sympathies. Those 
“ Alices from the Crowd” and “ Town Lyrics,” which have 
hairsuch wide ecljocs both here and in America, could only 
have issued from a mind in wliich the uses of imagination 
were linked with its delights. Possessed of qualities that 
appeal to a refined and subtle taste, — qualities felicitously 
shown in the JSalamandrine, Egeria, and in the exquisite 
pictures in A Ijump of Gold and Under Green Leaves , — 
J)r. Maekay, in his poems of more social and political sig- 
I nificance, has expressed the symiiathies that come home to 
I the people. 

I Dr. Maekay is now on the eve of a visit to the United 
I States. We doubt not that his works, widely known there, 

I will win for their author a cordial greeting. Ho proposes, we 
I believe, to lecture to our transatlantic brethren on “ Songs, 
i Popular and National.” No one could be better adapted for 
such a task than one whoso emotions flow naturally into 
music. There is a rumour, too, of another and novel enter- 
tainment fron\ the same source, namely, the public reading 
by Ibe poet of an unpublished narrative-poem. We hope so 
attractive a feature in his programme will not be confined 
to America, but that we shall have the benefit of it on his 
return. • 

It is satisfactory to add, that Dr. Maekay retains his con- 
nectioii witli the lUustrated London News, which has pros- 
pered so signally under his auspices; and that, after a brief 
absence, be will again devote himself to the interests of that 
journal. Meanwhile ho takes with him our fervent good 
wishes, and will meet with a welcome as warm in the land 
to which he is bound. 




GREENHILL HALL. 

BY MKH. C. C:K0WK, AUTHOR OF “ HUSAN IIOIT.EY,” ETC. 

In Six CiiArrEUS.— C hat. I. 

Some years ago, there resided in the north of England a 
family of the name of Lnpton — the Luptoiis of Greenhill 
Hall, they were called ; they were Quakers, though for eon- 
veiiicnee, J shall omit their characteristic phraseology; and 
for centuries the family had inhabited the same venerable 
old mansion. 'Their residence, however, scarcely fulfilled 
the idea of a mansion ; it was something between a farm- 
house and a manor-house. There was, for example, no car- 
riage-drive up to the door ; but a small white wicket, which 
opened into a garden, or rather a court, with a large plot of 
well-mown turf on each side, divided by a paved walk to the 
porch. The house was gabled, and consisted of only two 
stories; the windows were latticed, the rooms low, the 
ceilings and cornices beautifully carved, and there was a 
hall of considerable dimensions that i^o antiquarian who 
came into the neighbourhood omitted to visit. The walls 
of the Court and the house were covered with a luxuriant 
growth of ivy ; and a long grove of fine old sycamores led 
from the extremity of Mr. Luptou’s enclosure, in that direc- 
tion^ straight up to the wicket. 


From the c-ourt there was no inlet or outlet but this one 
wicket ; th<i back entrance, for servants and tradespeople, 
was Ixdiind the house, and it w’as l eacbed by a path which 
turned oil to the right, outside of the little gate. Mr. Lup- 
ton fanned a considerable quanUty ofhi.s own land; and on 
each side of the sycamore grove extended a wide expanse 
of pasture, which was called the Park, and was bordered by 
plantations of young w'ood ; in tin; nsar was a large walled 
garden, with dairy, stables, and outhouses. The farm-build- 
ings ’were situated about a quarter of a mile from the liousc, 
and all around the land was divided into fields in a high 
state of cultivation. 

In short, nothing could look more prosperous, comfort- 
able, and well-to-do, than the whole estate ; and the owners 
were llioroughly in accordance with all that surrounded 
them, — worthy, sensible, ]>laiii p(!oj)le, respected by their 
neighbours, liigh and low; and, from their easy circum- 
stances and ancient family, liolding a very good standing 
in the county. 

J have been rather particular in this description; but it 
will iirescntly be seen that these details ai‘e not unimpor- 
tant or irrelevant to what I have to relate. 

Though belonging to the Society of Friends, these good 
people by no means shut themselves out from the world ; 
they hospitably entertained their neighbours, and visited 
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** I asked some folks in a dog-cart, as had been to the 
races, I s’poso, and they told mo I war to take the first turn 
to the left, and then go straight on till I corned to a village, 
and that Mr. Lupton’s war half a mile beyond the village, 
and that I should know it by a long avenue of sycamores ; 
they said I couldn’t mistake it, ’cause it war the only gen- 
tleman’s house near. It be easy to find, you know, sir.” 

'** Well?” said Mrs. Lupton, whose wonder was excited to 
the last degree. 

“ Well, ma’am, I druv hard, for I didn’t want my master 
to know I’d taken up a back fare ; and when we got near 
the house, — ^just to about that third tree, ma’am, — 1 heard 
her say, ‘ Stop !’ and afore I could get off my horse she had 
opened the door, and jumjicd out. ‘Never mention this 
whilst you live,’ says she, in a stcrfi sort of way, and she 
gived me another guinea ; and then she waved her hand, as 
if bidding me be off. So I turned my horses’ heads, and 
druv back with a light heart, for I war young then, and 1 
never had so much money afore; but it brought me no 
luck, for I lost it all, and iny ))lace too.” 

“ How did you lose it ?” asked Mr. Lupton. 

“Well, I don’t know, sir. I don’t know whether I war 
robbed, or whether I lost it out of my pocket. I war so 
pleased, that I stopped at the Bull to take a glass, and I’m 
feared I took a lectio too much ; for when I got back they 
said I war drunk, and my master turned me away ; and sin* 
that I’ve been driving for the Lion at Chesterfield.” 

“And is that all you know about the lady?” asked Mrs. 
Lupton, considerably disappointed. 

“That’s all, ma’am; 1 never seed the lady afore nor 
since.” 

“ And you’ve no idea who she was?” 

“ No, ma’am ; I thought she war a iriend of the family, 
belike.” 

“ No,” answered Mrs. Lupton. “ ^J’ho truth in, she was 
quite a stranger, aqd we have never been able to learn who 
she was, nor where she came from.” 

“ I’ve often thought on it since,” said the man. “ She 
war a beautiful young lady, and dressed beautiful too; but, 
somehow, I warn’t comfortable when she spoke to me. I’ve 
often told it to my old mother ; and she says she shouldn’t 
be surprised if she war something 7io cminy, as they say in 
the North, and that’s why I could never find ilic gold ; but 
them’s nothing but old wives* talcs, ma’am, I s’posc.” 

“I suppose so too,” replied Mrs. Lupton, half-inclined 
to adopt the old lady’s conjecture. 

“ I war rather curious about her too,” rejoined the man; 
“ and when I’d turned my chaise round, I stood up on the 
footboard, and looked over the top of the chaise, to see what 
she was a-doing ; and I seed her open that ’ore wicket, and 
walk up to the porch.” 

“ And where did she go thon ?” asked Mrs. Lupton. 

“ In at the door, I s’posc ma’am, for I lost sight on lier 
all in a minute.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lupton, “I’ll send somebody to show 
you into the house.” And having directed his scrvailts to 
give the man some refreshment, he and his wife returned to 
their friends, and, by way of excusing their absence, told 
them the history of the White Lady. “ And I almost wisli,” 
said Mrs.L., “ that we had not licard the man’s story ; for ?( 
has only left us more perplexed than ^vcr.” 

Six years more slipped by, and the AVhite Lady and the 
post-boy survived only as a tale for a winter’s fireside ; when 
it was rumoured that the great-grandson of old Sir Theobald 
Maxwell was coming hack to inhabit the Grange. Old Sir 
Theobald was a sort of myth in the neighbourhood. For 
years nobody precisely knew why, but* to the minds of the 
pleasantry around his name represented an impersonation 
of every thing that was violent, arbitrar}'', despotic, and 
cruel, — a father or a husband “like old Sir Theobald,” or 
“ as bad as old Sir Theobald,” was a comprehensive con- 
demnatidh that every body understood, though not one 
could allege any foundation for their fixed belief that “ old 
Sir Theobald 'was an awful man.” 


^ 

This entire ignorance was not only owing to the many 
years that had elapsed since ho had run his career, but also 
to the total absence from the county of every member of the 
family, and the entire cutting-off of all connection with the 
Grange. Nobody now knew why or whither they had 
gone, or even whether any of the family were in the land, 
of the living; that is, the generality of people did not. 
Those who read the newspapers might learn that there were 
Maxwells in India, and amongst them a Sir Thomas Max- 
well ; though few know, or cared to know, whether he was a 
descendant of old Sir Theobald, or claimed his parentage 
across the border. The Grange had been let to successive 
tenants, on leases for longer or shorter periods, and the rents 
had been received by agents, who were responsible to some- 
body in London. In short, except for the use, or abuse, 
they made of his name, old Sir Theobald and his family were 
utterly forgotten. So when the news arrived that his great- 
great-grandson Sir Thomas was coming home from India to 
inhabit the Grange, people were almost as much surprised 
as if they had hoard that Sir Theobald himself was about to 
reappear. 

However, if the new baronet was to be judged of by the 
symptoms that foreran his arrival, ho was likely to prove 
a very different sort of person to his ancestor ; for the 
Grange, which was a large, solemn, dreary, nay, ghostly- 
looking mansion, was converted, under the direction of a 
skilful builder, into a cheerful, habitable, liandsoino house ; 
and the formal garden, with its high hedges, clipped yew- 
trees, and stone-basins, was extended into a fine pleasure- 
ground, with flowers, lawn, and lake. 

When the place was completed, several servants ap- 
peared, and an upholsterer came down from London, who 
superintended the arrival and arranging of tlnj ni;w furni- 
ture, which was entirely in keeping with the taste that had 
directed the other alterations ; and at length, when all was 
ready. Sir Thomas came himself, bringing with him a wife 
and a family of children, varying in age from ten to twenty. 
The preparing of flags, and the weaving of laurels, and the 
practisings of the village-hand, that preceded this eventful 
day, kept the neighbourhood in a state of cxciti'.mcnt ; and 
wlien they galloped through the village, — Sir Thomas and 
my lady in the first carriage, and two others following with 
the young people, — the cheers that deafened them testified 
to the heartiness of their welcome, and the hopes their re- 
turn had awakened; for it was certainly not the recollec- 
tion of past henefit.s, but the prospect of favours to come, 
that inspired these eager manifestations. 

This enthusiastic reception, such as is apt to 'await the 
arrival of people, good and bad, who travel with four horses, 
was apparently not erroneously bestowed on this occasion ; 
for no sooner was Sir Thomas settled at the Grange, than he 
gave a grand entertainment, to which all the country round 
was invited, high and low. Oxen and sheep wore roasted, 
barrels of beer tapped on the lawn, tents were erected, and 
the whole house thrown open to visitors. To these public 
entertainments succeeded a series of more private and select 
ones ; dinners and halls followed each other, for »Sir Thomas 
said he had a long debt of hospitality to pay, and that ho 
wanted to make acquaintance with his neighbours. 

Amongst the rest, Mr. and Mrs. Lupton were frequently 
invited ; and one day, as Sir Thomas and Mr. L. were sitting 
together over their wine, and no other guests were present, 
the former, alluding to his improvement, and the cheerful 
aspect they had communicated to the place, said, “Yes, I 
think we have dislodged the ghost at last.” 

Mr. Lupton laughed, as most people do at* mention of a 
ghost, though, I confess, I never could exactly see why. 

“ Yes,” said he, “it was just the place for a ghost ; blit I 
don’t think I ever heard of the old house being haunted, 
though I wonder it has escaped the imputation.” 

“ Has it escaped ?” asked 3ir Thomas. 

“ I believe so,” said Mr. Lupton, surprised at the earnest- 
ness of the question. “ I never recollect hearing any thing 
of the sort.” b j & 
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** Well, so much the better,*’ answered Sir Thomas ; “but 
I am surprised you never heard of the ghost.” 

“ Never,” said Mr. Lupton. “ What’s the story ?” 

“ Don’t you know the cause of our family’s expatriating 
themselves ? You’ve heard of my great-grandfather, old Sir 
Theobald?” 

“ Of course ; he died in India, I believe.” 

“ Is it possible you are unacquainted with the tragedy 
that connects your family and ours ? 1 know that the thing 
was hushed up in a way that such things can’t be hushed 
up now ; but 1 was not aware the secret had been so well 
kept.” 

Mr. Lupton’s curiosity was of course vividly excited; 
and to satisfy it, Sir Thomas proceeded to relate what fol- 
lows ; 

The Grange family were a branch of the Scotch Maxwells, 
who had brought from over the border more pride than pelf. 
As Sir Thomas said, they were half savages, with an inter- 
minable genealogy and barren rent-roll, who inhabited a 
ruined tower, whence they looked down with contempt upon 
all the world, except a few Scotch families of equally ancient 
blood. A sister of Sir Theobald’s father had, to the disgust of 
her relations, married a prosperous Euglishrnan ; and when 
he died, he loft tin's place to his widow, and she bequeathed it 
to her brother, on condition it was never to be sold ; for slie 
respected her husband’s memory and wishes, and she knew 
well enough, if left free to do so, the estate would bo quickly 
turned into money to repair the brpken-down fortunes at 
lionio. Sir Theobald was the second son, and the fiivouritc 
of his father, the first jiosscssor of the Grange ; and when 
ho died, he left it to him, being on very ill terms with his 
heir. Tliis heir, the elder brother, was already married; 
but his two sons died young; and being therefore indif- 
ferent about his successor, ho left the Scotch property so 
deeply in debt, that Sir Theobald, on inheriting the baro- 
netcy, gave up the rtunnant to the creditors to make the 
best they could of it, and took up with the Grange as hi.s 
permanent homo. • 

By this time ho was drawing towards middle age, and 
tho impression he made on his arrival does not seem to have 
been an agreeable one. Tall, gaunt, liigb-sbouldered, and 
liard-featured, such were bis outward cliaracteristics ; and 
lie bad not been long at the Grange before certain manifes- 
tations, of what was within this rugged exterior, confirmed 
the unlavourable opinion. He brought with him from Scot- 
land a wife and two sons, over whom, it was soon perceived, 
ho exercised a barbarous and despotic tyranny. The lady, 
who boro tho remains of considerable beauty, — for they were 
but remains, although she was some years younger than her 
husband, — appeared utterly broken in health and spirits, and 
to have but one interest or object left in life, which was to 
shelter her sons from thoir fatlior’s harshness and cruelty. 
It was a miserable liouseliold; servants could not abide it, 
and invariably gave warning at tho end of tho first quarter. 
After a few attempts at visiting, tho gentry relinquished 
the attempt, and at last tacitly agreed to leave the tyrant 
and his victims alone ; and thus, shut up with their own 
wretchedness, the name of ” Old Sir Theobald Maxwell” be- 
came a by-word in the neighbourhood. 

One morning the world outside this abode of desolation 
were startled by hearing that Lady Maxwell was very ill ; 
a physician was sent for, who pronounced her past hope ; 
she died, and was buried; and every body said her husband 
had broken her heart, and that it was a worse murder than 
if he had shed her blood ; and so it was, no doubt. Every 
body, too, piti^ the poor boys, and wondered what on earth 
was to become of them now their protectress was gone. 

But the mother had asked herself this question, too, and 
bethought herself how she could extend* her protection be- 
yond the grave. Achilles had a vulnerable heel ; and Sir 
Theobald, case-hardened as he was, had one accessible spot, 
— ^he was, what is called, exoeedingly^perstitious. From 
his infancy he had heard of apparitions, haunted houses, | 
second sight, and all those phenomena wUoh, on whatever { 


foundation, were currently believed in some years ago 
amongst the sequestered regions of his native country. 
There were legends in his own family that, if not avowedly, 
were secretly credited by tho members of it ; and there was 
a room in tho old tower of Glengree that nobody ever slept 
in. Lady Maxwell, well acquainted with this penetrable 
side of her husband’s character, took advantage of it for her 
children’s defence. Under the threat of haunting him if ho 
did not comply with her wishes, she extracted a promise, 
when she was dying, that he would immediately send her 
boys to school ; and, as soon as they were old enough, let 
them go to India, where she herself had relations, — as far as 
possible from their homo ; that was their only security. Ho 
promised, and he kept his word. She was no sooner laid in 
the earth than they were sent away to an academy; and 
every body rejoiced to sec tho poor boys released, before 
thoir health was ruined, and their spirits broken, by their 
fitther’s tyrannical rule. 


THE SILVER FAN.— AN ELIZABETHAN LEGEND. 

By CL W. TIIORNBURY. 


Frotiiino i^p liquid silver 
The jetting water mounts ; 

It leaps in crystal bubbles 

From a hundred marble founts. 

In tho broad palace -gardens 
The strutting peacock ran, 

“Waving th§ emerald circles 
Of his resplendent fan. 

With cloak of golden tissue, 

With jewelled cap and plume, 

Witii rustling scented mantje 
Paced sprightly page and gi’odm, 
Holding the train of velvet 
Behind Sir Walter’s bride, 

Waving her fan of silver, 

Her head thrown back in pride. 

Past countless lines of windows, 

Through gateways, courts, and doors, 
Tho laughing gay procession 
AVith soft low music pours, 

Till through a small low postern, 

And up a winding stair, 

They reach tho “ Maiden’s Turret,” 

And breathe the fresher air. 

Below them spreads a region 
Of valley, lake, and hill, 

Broad meadows of gold, where cattle sleep 
111 the blue vapour still. 

0 far beyond the city, 

Bright in tho sunshine, lay. 

Its towers and steeples glittering 
lu the full blaze of dajL • 

Up rose tho sound of voices 
From garden, field, and court ; 

The gardener’s ceaseless hammer, 

Tho pages’ noisy sport, 

The ploughmen whistle yonder, 

Tho jesters run and shout, 

Tho birds from May-flower bushes 
Spread music all about. 

Tho talbots on the gateway 
Turned golden in tho sun. 

Over the scutclieoned dial 
The boding shadows run ; 

The flag on tho old clock-turret 
Shook fluttering slowly forth, 

Flapping in lazy splendour 
In the breath of the half-lulled north. 
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Tlie lady from the turret 

Looks dowu on the massy keep ; 

Far in the moat beneath her 
The water-lilies sleep. 

The lady laughed to see the doves, 
That in swift circles flew, 

Scarce settled ere a second cloud 
Of white from the dovecot blew. 

In sport at the circling flyers 
She struck with her silver fan, 

The work of some dusky fingers, 

111 the heart of the far Deccan. 

It /oil from the hand of the lady, 
O’er the wall five fathom down ; 

She looks at her crowd of gallants 
With an inquiring frown. 


Too late ; indeed already 
The brave lad’s soul had flown, 
And was already standing 
An angel at God’s throner. 



m 

VENTILATION: ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
EFFICIENT APPLICATION. 

[Second Paper.] 


They all, half ’mazed and silent, 

Peer over the long gray wall, 

Where, far below, the moat ran dark, — 
A good five-fathom fall. 

That moment cap and mantle 
Willy the page let go, 

And down flow from the par.apet 
Into the moat below. 

She had not time a single sigh 
To breathe for the silver fan, — 

No time to say, “In all my tram, 

I know no lion man 
When faster than a lark returns 
To its remembered nest, 

Willy the page .sprang over, 

Shaming indeed the rest. 

They liear a splash, and looking, 

Saw Willy sinking down. 

In a moment he rose laughing, 
Breasting the waters brown : 

Shaking the trails of long green weed 
That to him dripping ran, 

Over his head exulting 
He waves tlic silver fan. 

Over the drawbridge running. 

And llirough the postern-door, 

Light as a young fawn bounding 
Over a mossy moor. 

“ I hear him breathing loudly, — 

I see his dripping hair.’’ 

And now, all flushed with pleasure, 

He races up the stair. 

Through a crowd of eager faces 
Willy the diver breaks, 

And in his hand exulting 
The silver fan he shakes. 

He kissed his lady’s mantle, 

Down at her feet he kneels, 

Then, faint with toil and travel, 

To a stone seat ho reels. 

She smiles with proud contentment, 

As if a life were naught, 

And every danger well repaid 
By the smile that nobles sought. 

He staggers to the parapet, 

Leans head upon his arm, 

« The train sweep off exulting, 

And leave him resting eara. 

But one who, curious, lingered 
Strove to arouse him then 
(Ho must' have been of softer heart 
Thain all the other men). 


CxBCDMSTANCEs, cveii of the most appalling nature, make 
little impression on the public mind. Tlie fate of the pri- 
soners in the Black-hole at Calcutta ; the oecasional instances 
of Buflbeation in vessels at sea, when, during a storm, the 
passengers have been shut up for a few hours under close 
hatches ; the cases of fever, and other diseases arising from 
bad ventilation, in emigrant vessels ; and the constantly- 
recurring instances of death from the use of burifing-char- 
coal in sleeping-apartments, and all such like calamities, arc 
generally attributed to causes beyond the ordinary course 
of events. 

It is only from a knowledge of the chemical properties 
of the air we breathe that a correct idea can be formed of 
the importance and necessity of proper ventilation. Now 
the fact is well known, that in places where a candle will 
not burn an animal cannot live. Any person, therefore, 
may, by a simple experiment, convince himself that air, after 
it has once passed through the lungs, becomes unfit for sup- 
porting combustion, and consequently cannot a second time 
perform the same function in the process of respiration. To 
those who may not have minutely observed the manner in 
which gases are collected, wo may explain how this may be 
performed without the apparatus generally employed for 
that purpose by the chemist. 

Place a tumbler in a basin of water, in such a way as 
completely to expel the atmospheric air; invert it, and 
raising its edge to within a little of the surface of the water 
in the basin, introduce, through a small tube, — such as the 
shank of a tobacco-pipe, — air that has been retained for a 
short time in the lungs. Remove now the tumbler from the 
basin on a plate, with the mouth still downwards; and 
having turned it up, without allowing any of the respired 
air to escape, plunge into it a lighted taper. It will imme- 
diately be extinguished ; and so, in like manner, would any 
animal expire if confined to such an atmosphere. 

The breathing of pure air, therefore, is not, as many 
seem to think, a luxury that may be dispensed with, as 
some abstain from wine or tobacco ; but is absolutely neces- 
sary for tho preservation of the health, and even of the 
existence of man. 

It has been computed that at each expiration a man 
passes through his lungs about 31 cubic inches of air. Al- 
lowing, on au average, 18 expirations a minute, this will 
amount to nearly 20 cubic feet an hour (upwoi’ds of 120 
gallons). The flame of au ordinary gas-burnev vitiates, to 
the same extent, three times that quantity in the same time. 

re four persons, therefore, to be * shut up in a room of . 
ordinary dimensions, — say 14 feet square by 10 feet high,— 
with two gas-jets buming, they could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, live longer than ten hours, and would, in all 
probability, die much sooner. Such an apartment so occu- 
pied would require, according to the numerous and carefully 
conducted experiments of Pr. Reid, 100 cubic feet of fresh 
mr per minute, which would renew the whole three times 
e very hour. In the open air, tho products both of respire* 
tion and of combustion are floated away.imperceptlbly by a 
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simple and beautiful arrangement of nature. All gases, in 
in common with other substances, being expanded by heat, 
have a tendency to rise in the atmosphere. Tho air in 
passing through the lungs acquires a temperature of from 
30® to 40^ above the surrounding air ; that in contact ^ith 
gas-.jots, about 400®. These products, therefore, though con- 
sisting chiefly of the heavy and suffocating gi&s termed car- 
bonio acid (or choke-damp), are sufficiently rarefied ho aSoend, 
and give place, when 'unconfined, to a ctlrreht of fresh air, 
An adult human being, according to Ji^araday, evolves dall^ 
from the lungs no less that 13f ounoOe Ofbirbon, a horse tO 
ounces, and a milch cow 70 ounces. Ndr these results 
to be regarded as extremes, but the average Results of 
many experiments. Carbon combines With oxygeii in 
certain proportions to foVm carbonic acid, l^lants libsorb 
this gas by llicir leaves, fix tho carbon, and set free tho 
oxygen, or vital air, with which it has been Combined ; and 
so arlmirably is the balance of atmospheric Composition 
inaintaiaed, that tho amount of carbonic Acid scaitely varies 
in any part of the world, — constituting one part in a thou- 
siuul of atmospheric air. Many other impurities are ren- 
dered iiiiiocLious by an active agent called ozone, whose 
n] 3 ’Stcrious character and operations liave only recently 
been unveiled ; but winch, as the compahion of electricity, 
pervades all space, tendering its good offices wlmrC tle'ces- 
sarv, and making even tho thunderstorm subservient to tho 
])urposes of piinfication. 

Til buildings of every description, whether fdi' public 
assemblies or for private dwellings, this spontaUeoUS V'^Uti- 
latiou is of course cheeked; and fu extreme cAses, where 
proper mcan.s have not been supplied for tho escApe of the 
noxioihs gases as they ascend, the inmates have to inhale 
an atmosphere rendered every moment more impure, not 
only by tho products of respiration and combustion, but by 
animal effluvia of a most offensive and poisonous nature. 

'^An instance,” says Dr. Combo, ''of tho noxious influence 
oi' vitiated air, wliiob made a very strong iniprossiou on my 
mind, was during a tlin*o hours* service in a crowded country- 
church in a warm Sunday of July. Tho windows were all shut, 
and in consequence the open door wa.s of little use in purifying 
the atmosphere, which was unuaually contaminated, not only by 
the respiration and animal effluvia proceeding from m many 
people, but by their very abundant perepiration, excited by the 
iieat and contineinent Few of tho lower classes, either in town 
or country, extend tlioir cloaulinoss beyond tho washing of the 
hands and face. Hence tho cutaneous exudation of such persons 
is chanoCterised by a strong and nauseous smoll, which, when 
concentrated, ns it was on this occasion, becomes absolutely 
overpowering. Accordingly, at the conclusion of the service, 
there was heard one general buzz of complaint of lioadaclie, 
sickness, and (qiprcssion ; and. the reality of the safforing wivs 
amply testified by the pale and wearied appoamnoe even of 
tho most robust.” 

Who can wonder, then, at the lassitude and disease that 
result from continually breathing the pestiferous atmosphere 
of crowded or ill-ventilatod apartments, or ran fail to see iu 
the squalid countenances, sunken eyes, and languid move- 
ments of those who inhabit them, the bad effects of shutting 
out tho external air,? 

But as air, or any other gas, when received into the lungs, 
comes almost directly in contact with the blood, ajid does 
not, like au article of food, undergo any chemical prepara- 
tion before it acts on tho system, such impurities as may be 
introduced along with it are necessarily the more delete- 
rious. For this reason, the vapour of alcohol, ether, or 
chloroform, when inhaled, sj>eedily intoxicates, thmtgh a 
much larger ^antity,'* taken in the liquid state, produces 
comparativelyllttlb effect. The breatliihg of carbonic-acid 
gas, or of Sulphuretted hydrogen, causes immediate death ; 
yet the former is tlie irtgi-edient that gives to ohampagno 
and soda-wAter, &c. their agreeable pungency, and the 
latter is that which ’imparts to many mineral '^ters their 
characteristic medicinal properties.* In 6ur next I^aper, we 
shall, after a few more observAtionl. on the necessity of 
better ventilation, infroduce to the t^Aders of the NAiriOhAn 
a new and improved tnode^ 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

* 

My dear youno Ladies, — My theme is “Dress,” — very im- 
portant, is it not? and very practical. Quito aware am I 
that sages would revile my subject as contemptible, and 
pmdeii SliASr At.it as weak. Well, let them do so. I mean- 
Wliiie dare to oplfiO that they are both wrong, very wrong ; 
fbr all the pbuosopliy in the universe cannot prevent its 
having its nay^ I admit, too frequently its undue^ 
weight. Let Ul therefore consider how much of our serious 
attention it tttay justly deserve, without becoming the all- 
eniftpsting subject of oUr lives. 

Very certain it is that Dress acts frequently as a reflex 
of the mind. Thus vain frivolity, careless slovenliness, cold 
formality, selfish extravagance, or modest elegance, are often 
detected at a glance. 

As a rule, dress is beautiful according to its ajapro^i- 
ateness; and it is precisely in this particular that our ixeigh- 
bours the French have tlnj advantage over us. A young 
French maiden dresses with far greater simplicity than our 
English girls. After marriage, the style of her dress alters ; 
and, as age advances, tlie Frenchwoman so adroitly ar- 
ranges her costume, that, without ussurniny youth (at all 
times a most unsatisfactory process), she artfuily contrives 
to conceal tho ravages of time, and, iu most cases, presents 
a pleasing exterior. 

• A dress, to bo comme il faut^ should not only be adapted 
to the aye and style of the wearer, but should also be suited 
to the occasion for which it is required; and should, more- 
over, beAr some proportion to her circumstances. Extrava- 
gAnce in dress, and a servile imitation of the costly follies 
of the class immediately above, or merely richer, is one of 
the growing evils of the day. 0 that young ladies would . 
betieve that the gi*eatest simplicity is not only compatible 
with tJic most exquisite refinement, but is generally tho 
test of it! O that they could comprehend how that, in 
thc.so days of hoops, gauds, and semi-masculino attire, a 
young Jady dressed with feminine simplicity is a real re- 
freslmKmt to the visual organs ! 

As a rule, behove me, people of taste carefully eschew ex- ■ 
tremes, as nothing can be so decidedly objectionable as Vifast 
yuuug lady. Thus tlie pretty simple little bonnet setting 
round the face, though it may disclose 'some considerable 
portion of tlie hair, is never absolutely hanging at the back j 
of the head of a well-dressed person, while the deep curtain I 
gives a draped and graceful appearance to the Avliole, Avti- j 
licial flowers and feathers should be used with nice discre- i 
tioa ; and then only of the very best quality. Nothing is 
so unbecoming as overladen finery, except, indeed, it bo 
faded trumpery ; the latter, though more obviously disgust- 
ing, is scarcely more objectionable than tho other. Hats 
next come under discussion. They are both graceful and 
appropriate for young girls, to whose rounded features they 
. are peculiarly suited. They are elegant arid convenient for 
equestrians, comfortable for long country rambles, or seaside 
excursions ; hut that they sh^^ild bo adopted as a matter of 
taste for ladies of maturity, independently of these consi- 
derations, can, I fancy, only bo lamented as “ a fully of the 
day,” for they are singularly unbecoming when the blush of 
youth is past. 

Jackets are so multiform, some so frightfully masculine, 
others so gi’aceful and convenient, that one can but urgej as 
A general rule, a strict avoidance of any thing fast. Depend 
upon it, dear young ladies, a woman to be lovely, must be 
also womanly. 

*And now we come to hoops. What can possibly be saidf 
tbihk yon, in favour of such ugly, graceless, dangerous append- 
ages? It must bo obvious to every tasteffil person, that dresses | 

should float gracefully round the figure ; certainly they should 
n(»t cling to it. But can any thing be n^ore disfiguring than 
the host of perambulating wine-casks, — stiff, hard, and rigid 
of outline, — at the extremity of which the skirts may he Seen 
to flutter in and out with every ^st of wind. 0, ladies, 
ladies, why not at once discard these hdrsehcir mA whalehene 






abominationB ? To wear them 
is to take a retrograde step in 
civilisation. 

And now, iny clear young 
friends, before I again bid you 
farewell for a time, let me urge 
upon yon the propriety of suit- 
ing 3 ^ur attire to tl^e occasion. 
Can any thing bo more absurd 
than’* Parisian flowers, thin 
boots, delicate tinted gloves, 
and dresses of fairy texture, 
for the early seaside stroll, 
or tlie woodland ramble ? 
These things, however beau- 
tiful in themselves, are in^ 
propriate, and argue a wipL 
and extravagant disposition; 
whereas a stronger and sim- , 
pier dress gives one tlje idea ' 
of justness and real taste. I 
trust I have not intruded too 
long on your time and pa- 
tience ; but I feel that I have 
not done justice to the im- 
portance of my subject. And, 
however the sago may smile, 
and the prude may sneer, de- 
pend upon it, very much of 
the comfort, wcH-hcing, and 
happiness of your families dc- 
• pend upon the propriety, ncat- 
nens, and modesty of your 
dress. M. 11. D. 


, * FIELD JUMBLES IN SPRING. 

My DiscOVERY OF theFkitjllarU 

WliEN the spring, vegetation first begins to appear along 
•the hanks,' cleaviiag its passage to the renewed light and 
warmth, like an {^]pray of gseen lances piercing the browm 
weeds; 9 f* the last yfear’s vegetation, then ray spring rambles 
commence, and every sunny day brings into life new objects 
of interest. I know the spots where my floral friends 
floui;ish for thenr short bright season, and I seek them each 
again in their wcll-rcmcmbered nooks. . 

It is a delightful pleasure to welcome them again after 
their long absence, and an additional zest is seldom wanting 
in the accidental cliscavery of new treasures. 

■ Accident or fancy sometimes leads mo into now paths 
across fields previously deemed inaccessible, which to a 
botahist yield all the charming excitement of a true terra 

A ijudden tliund^tprm Is not a bad incentive to dis- 
<JOvejw; ^hoii a short cut .to shelter becoming the absorbing 
Ide^j^iho inomeiXt} by-patlis are ventured, upon which at 
other tu|to0"v^ould rejected as. unpleasant impossibilities. 

A few'day^ dneo, .toihpdcd by the warmth and bright- 
ness of thd* tO'take a riynble, the sky jn the west 

. became^ daiiLefiod, thuiidei^' run^le^ . in the dis- ' 

tapeb, tlieYp the ^ddeu wind 

ampnj^*th^ tjirancjies and young leaves, and forked lighten- 
ing ^gau; to pl^ OR the darlic clon^ wijh threafefting 
brmiaricy. ' Just as I was trying to detect k short cut 
hohie a country lad pauised me at full s^^ and to my 
, hurried ^^uestion respecting the path I shomdtake, pointed, 
witliout stopping, to a ^oad^through a farmyard, and then 
three fields Jhe said) ^ould bring me ifttd Moss Lane, which 
I knew. Following tlieso directions, l,had already passed 
tlui farmyard and part of the first field, totally forgetful* for 
the moment of the interests of botatiy, when my attention 
whs suddenly riveted by a broad expanse of dusky crimson 
"Which covered "nearly a third of the whole meadow. Think- 


ing no^ more of the storm, 

mi tinted mass, which turned out 

somewhat uncommon native 

sies' in an ordinai'y pasture, so 
that in a few moments I had 
. gathered as^ many as I coul^ 

the same ^flower which grew 

' ♦ the markings of which consist 

(as may be seen m the cn- 
gi'aving) of a singularly regular series of checkers (generally 
of two shades of a purplish-crimson). 

There are twelve varieties of Fritillaria, all of them ex- 
otic, willi^the exception of F. vneleof/ris. The specific name 
melcoffma also refers to the peculiar markings of the flower. 
It is both the Greek and Latin name of the guinea-fowl, and 
has evidently been given to this flower from the resemblance 
of its markings, to the rather minute and regular speckles 
of the feathers of this bird* From this circumstance, it is 
called in many parts of England, the ' guinea-hen flower 
its curiously checkered corolla has also obtained for it other 
equally expressive popular names, such as the “ checkered 
daffodil,” ” snakeshead-lily,” &c. 

The delicate pcncillings of the petals of this flower, sug- 
gest to mo that Cowper must have had it in view, when he 
penned the following lines : 

** Nature iff but a name for an effect ’ 

Whose cause is God. 

Not a flower 

But shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain 
Of His unrivalled pencil.*' 

The day after the storm, I was again on the scene of my 
discovery, furnished with a capacious black leather bag, and 
a long sharp knife, with which I succeeded In cutting tlurough 
the turf round each plant to a sufficient depth to bring up 
the little bulb safely embedded in the rich loom in which 
it wa« growing without the slightest injury; and seve- 
fal well-furnished patches already decorate some of the fa- 
vourite borders of my garden^ Groups of this flower planted 
in front of shrubberies have a very pleasing appearance, and 
in such situations they will thrivb well ; for though, in their 
natural state, they pi*efor tlfe sunny centres of open mea- 
dows, as garden flowers, they are not at all injured by the 
shade or drip of trees. 

I lookforwardiwith pleasure to succeeding springs, when 
I shall see my freckled beauties which I have so carefully 
transplanted, appearing in due season in their new garden- 
home. G. 0. H. 
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LIFE AND STItii LIFE. 

AU aiXIEMU. 

By J. C. HORSLEY, A.R.A. 

We have in England no apt representative of the Parisian 
griaettef who, althougli strictly a milliner, is not, as our 
milliners are reported to be, of a dolorous order of sorrow- 
stricken creatures, grinding life and soul through the weary 
day, and half the night, for the wretchodest pittance that 
man, or rather woman, pays to a fellow being. The Parisian 
griaette is of a somewhat different class, iiiiluenced thereto 
by climatic and national qualities, which \Qry much ame- 
liorate a position such as hers; she is, in fact (or rather wc 
are liere presented with a particular example to that effect), 
precisely such a personage as the world suddenly became 
interested in on the production of Eugene Sue’s famous cha- 
racter of liigolettc; a happy, light-hearted, pretty, pure, 
young damsel, living on a little and easily contented, cheer- 
fully pursuing her av(»cation under much difficulty and 
many privations, always gay and with a bird-like heart 
chirping and singing, and in nothing more happy than when 
assisting a friend in distress. 

Such is the character which IMr. Horsley presents to 
us: the cap-mould, upon wliich is a splendid head-dress, is 
the “ still life,” while she licvself is the “ life” of the picture. 
Through the window we catch n view of the roofs of the 
'.riiilerics, and tlieveby a bint that at least equal happiness 
is to he found in a Hat an aixihm as in the grandest palace 
in France. 

The paintf^r indicates the fair artist’s pure tastes by the 
introduction of the bouquet of flowers, which in Paris even 
the jioorest may purchase at the MarcM aux Fleura for u 
trifle, that would astonish a (kivent-Garden dealer in the 
same ; bonce few who care for those natural luxuries need 
del 13 ' themselves the purest of all pleasures of the cyo. 

Although poor, tlie apartment is not desolate, because the 
.spirit of tbo owner fills it with content, — the purest light. 
Tlic worn tablc-covcr and the neighbouring sleeping-place 
tell the whole tale of the domicile and its affairs, which wc 
may therefore leave to the reader’s discrimination. L. L. 


TATTLE 8ELAK ; Oil, THE LIFE OF A IIIVEK. 


Ann streams lead a charmed life. Their existence combines 
the spiritual with the material, the supernatural with the 
homely, the caprice of romance with the routine of every-day 
practical utility. They have uprooted forests, or undermined 
mountains, or devastated fertile plains, driving man and 
beast before them; and then, like Sampson, they submit 
tamely to grind in a mill. VVe learn from our forefathers 
the tradition of tlieir primeval duration, wo watch their 
ceaseless flow, we note the phenomena of a perpetual motion 
and a never-failing supply. They, the life-blood of the living 
earth, never stagnate in their arteries. TAieir surface may 
be ossified into solid ice, their superabundance may disap- 
pear in shapeless and invisible vapour ; still on they glide 
continuously without the slightest tempCrary check to their 
actual progress towards their final goal, the ocean, — at once 
their mother and their grave, whence they rise anew iji 
never-ending resurrection. In a spirit of contrariety, they 
both serve man, when they are good servants, and they 
rebelliously defy him, when they are bad masters, shaking 
off at their will his bridges of boats, his dikes, and his dams, 
as easily as the wild horse snaps a halter of rotten tow. All 
streams, I repeat, are things to marvel at, without consider- 
ing what an extraordinary form of matter is water itself; 
they are wonders universally, from Amazon with her thou- 
sand tributaries, from La Plata with her colossal gulf-like 
mouth, from Khine with his hurrying mass of waters pushed 
forward by pressure from his icy springs,— to the merest 
brooklet, the tiniest burnie, that wells from a hill-side or 
leaps down a rock. 


Leaving to others the giant rivers which majestically 
sweep across whole continents, I will follow out a recreative 
course, lately begun, of the study of Nature’s miniiti® by 
playing awhile with one of the smallest of streams, — a little 
Tom-Thumb river, a watercourse you might examine with 
a pocket magnifier, — who has often fascinated me wflth hi.s 
pleasant and sprightly wayside companionship. In fact, he 
ia a sprite, a water-goblin, of more importance than you 
would fancy to look at him, and in despising whom you will 
make a gi'eat mistake. His name is, sometimes, Slack. 
M. Thiers, in his History of the ConavXate and the Empire, 
more grandly styles him Selaquo. Before Monsieur Thiers 
was born or thought of, he was written Selak by learned 
clerks. In familiar brotherhood, I shall therefore call him 
Little Sclak. Do you find him in your gazetteer? What 
is Little Selak ? And where ? I will give you a clue to his 
local identity. 

A pair of lovers, wandering in the north of France b}" 
the side of a narrow rippling stream, christened the, to them, 
enchanted spot La Vallee Heureuse in the overflowing 
happiness of their amorous hearts. But a title given to 
a place under such rose-coloured circumstances cannot be 
received as definitely fixing its intrinsic merits ; for many 
and many a gloomy dell, if wo have but those we love beside 
us, becomes tlie abode of cliccrfulness and joy. La Vullec 
Heureuse is not adorned with those gorgeous and luxuriant 
scenic details which make the fortune of fictitious valoa. No 
birds of brilliant plumage*- glanee through the perfumed air ; 
no ripe ungathered fruits drop untasted to the ground ; no 
flowers of exotic fragrance arise under the beams of a never- 
clouded sun. The atmosphere is not of that balmy tentpera- 
ture which renders unnecessary any dwelling of more solid 
structure than a jessamine bower. Neither the Prince of 
Abyssinia, nor the much more business-like Siiibad the; 
Sailor, would mi.stakc our vallc.y for any of those romantic 
dales which had been the subject of tlieir contemplation. 
Still it ia a bapi^y valley, and the reason wh^' is very i(*- 
markable. In compensation for the absence of many other 
charms, the Happy Valley is a busy valk\v, Little Selak 
being the busiest of all. But who mad (5 ilie valley, and who 
made it so busy? Little Selak did both, say 1. AV^e will 
allow geological theorists to decide in other cases whether 
it is the streamlet that makes the valley, or the valley which 
attracts the streamlet ; but we generally find those elonionts 
of landscape in the shape of inseparable and bosom-friends. 

J have been on intimate terms with two or threo eccentric 
valley's which had streamlets running under instead of 
through them. But here, I obstinately assert, Little Sclak 
courts the valley because he delights iu his own handi- 
work. 

Ill infancy Selak was cradled on high table-land, where 
ho sucked in the dow like mother ’s-milk, and was rocked by 
winds from every quarter. Ilis Uillabies were, now the deep- 
toned chorus of the waves of the sea, now the mutterings of 
the wintry forest. His childhood was overawed by super- 
stitious tyranny, vestiges of which still remain. Yonder, (o. 
the right, on a grassy hillock, a few gray lumps of rock arc 
visible. Look at them again, and they fix your attention 
by that fearfully old, time-worn, hoary look which belongs 
to no other than Druidical remains. Approaeli them, w*alk 
amongst them, around them, and over them. You will sec 
some sixty or seventy stones, indicating obscurely an origi- 
nal arrangement in concentric circles, and lying upon what 
seems an artificial mount of slight elevation ; but as to ob- 
ject, architecture, or epoch, they refuse all answer to your 
most urgent questions. You may as well entreat a dead 
man’s skeleton to give you the liislory of tbo living indi- 
vidual. They are not, like most other Druid monuments, 
blocks of solid granite, but mere lumps of coarse soft marble 
of the neighbouring quarries. The winds have so rasped 
them, the rains have so melted them, and the frosts and 
snows have so severely bitten them, that even their out- 
ward form cannot now bo depended on. AVhat horrors little 
Selak witnessed amongst thenj during their days of power 
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he oautiottsly abstame from revealing now ; but Bruidical 
tales of terror have since been succeeded by the unhealthy 
growth from a more merciful faith. Inquire their history of 
the peasants of the place, and all difficulties vanish at once, 
all doubts are immediately solved. This mysterious cluster 
of stones is called the “Noces,” or the Wedding -Party. 
One day, during the dark ages, monsieur the cure happened 
to be carrying “ the Bon Dieu,” or the sacramental wafer, to 
a sick man who lay at the point of death. On his way he 
passed this wedding-party, who irreverently continued their 
fiddling, dancing, and merriment, instead of falling down on 
their knees as they were bound to do in the sacred presence 
of the host. As a proper punishment for their impiety, they 
were instantly changed into so many stones. Although the 
fact is acknowledged to have occun-ed long before the oldest 
inhabitant came into the world, it still remains incontrover- 
tible ; for, if you break a piece from off any of these petrified 
holiday-makers, you will find that he or she retains inter- 
nally the colour of flesh, and even a slight odour of the 
same. Nobody dwelling in the nearest village — ^Landre- 
thun — seems to be aware of the effect produced by blows 
or friction on ordinary pebbles of quartz which have never 
been suspected to be of human origin. 

Little Selak winks his blue eye wickedly when he listens 
to such traditions told by elderly crones. Here he still is a 
laughing youngster. I frolic with him, I jump over him, 
1 bestride him triumphantly, and take up samples of his 
quality in the hollow of ray hand. AVith a full-sized bucket 
I could almost throw him out of his bed. That, however, 
would be unkind treatment; for he most good-naturedly 
shows mo his playthings and the pretty live pets which 
delight his early days. He gives me a little tuft of water- 
moss or conferva, telling me to look at it with my clear- 
sighted Amadio microscope ; and then 1 behold bundles of 
crystal rods beautifully decorated inside with spiral and 
interlacing fillets of green. And then, up and down the 
rods there run living creatures, transparent as glass, search- 
ing for their prey, whatever that may he. 1 look again and 
again at the magic drops which Selak lets me take at will ; 
and the more I look, the more I wonder at the riches of his 
miniature menagerie. But while I am staring with all my 
eyes at the palpitating hearts of cyclop wator-ficas, and the 
fragile shells of cyprides, the largest no bigger than a mus- 
tard-seed, sly Selak has stolen away. He is bent on mis- 
chief ; he is up to his old trick of staining linen with rusty 
spots. On one occasion he maliciously spoilt a housewife’s 
whole wash which she had spread out to bleach upon the 
stones. She showed it to her learned friends, who pro- 
nounced the presence of iron-moulds — and of iron itself! 
Search was made for the culprit metal, who is not entirely 
unearthed to this very day ; a strict investigation into* the 
facts continues still. That was not all. Selak tossed out 
upon the roads a heap of ru sty-looking stones to mend them 
with, of whose properties he himself had a slight suspicion. 
After Bonaparte’s wars, in tiiuip of peace, he set some idle 
^ Frenchmen to work who could just then bo spared from 
throat-cutting and cannon-firing, and the result was, that he 
converted these stones also into iron. Cunning Selak has 
furnished his tutors and guardians with plenty of ti'ouble- 
some work to do. 

Another day, after a heavy tempest, he got into a passion 
at the thorough drenching it gave him. He was wet to the 
marrow ; so he vented his rage, like a hot-tempered child, 
on the walls of his bedroom. He struggled , against them, 
he foamed at the mouth, he threw great stones at them, and 
pushed with all hia might, till ho laid bare the commence- 
ment of a marble-quarry. You have heard of the famous 
* French paved roads, so useful across alluvial plains, where 
not a pebble is to he had. Well, Little Selak has thrown 
those jpavis broadcast far and wide over districts where his 
name was never heard. Selak has thus presented to his 
countrymen innumerable churches, town-halls, bridges, cha- 
teaux, irottoirs, tombstones, and even stone drinking^troughs 
for cattle, — all dug out from treasured stores which he was 


the first to bring to light. If Selak made the valley, has he 
not also made it a busy one ? 

Generally, man takes a great deal of pains to show wbat 
changes he and his tools can work in the primitive appear- 
ance of his native planet. Hereabouts, on scattered spots 
within the range of vision, the earth seems to have been 
turned inside out. Countless tumuli stud the landscape, as 
if thrown up in hasty desperation to cover the slain ifi some 
wide-spread battle. Hillocks, mounds, deep hollows, and ^ 
irregular rampart-like banks, some in naked barrenness, 
others slightly sprinkled over with stunted plants and thread- 
bare shabby gi'ass, are the result of numberless diggings 
made and making for the erection and embellishment of 
populous cities, which almost owe their material existence 
to the contributions vouchsafed to them out of Selak^s do- 
main. Mark, loo, those three separate sets of men, who, 
sheltered from the wind by three screens of straw, are in- 
serting long-shanked corkscrews into the ground. They 
are boring to ascertain whether iron-ore is to be found be- 
neath their feet or not. Further on is a deserted quarry 
(because better ones have been found elsewhere), with a 
pool of limpid water at the bottom, which common report 
has peopled with eels. Iron and stone are surely helps to 
prosperity. Little Selak takes us by the hand, and we soon 
reach a spot where his protSgia arc really doing business. 
Wo have pile after pile of ochry-yellow ore, which gangs 
of men are breaking up into convenient bits for carting 
away ; we have hole after hole, which, by windlass, rope, 
and stout wicker-basket, are emptied first of earth and rub- 
bish, and then of ferruginous treasure. All this happy 
healthy employment has arisen from the freaks of a capricious 
little brooklet. Admire the neat tiled roofs of those new- 
built cottages ; they are part of the growth of Selak’s Happy 
Valley. Even we wanderers reap the benefit ; for step into 
this wayside cottage, largely patronised by the miners and 
their friends, and taste what a capital slice of bread-and- 
butter and what a fresh pint of cool brown-beer they will 
give you, in.what would otherwise bo an empty desert ; or, 
if you prefer the country -fashion, try a cup of their black, 
strong, smoking coffee, qualified by two-sous-worth of brandy. 

Little Selak dances along to keep pace with our invi- 
gorated steps ; and after a pace or two onwards, he suddenly 
shows us a scene of real beauty. Wo must come before 
long with our photographic apparatus, and carry away a 
series of stereoscopic pictures. There is a deep dell, in which 
Selak plays at hide-and-seek, winding tlu’ough a wilderness 
of rocks and verdure. There is a large irregular country- 
house, the Chateau de Haut-Barreau, commanding a green 
slope that rises from the valley. There is a wild, tangled, 
natural pleasure-ground, composed of ivy-clad stone and 
tender hazol-twigs. There are bold perpendicular cliffs of 
naked rock, at the bottom of which innumerable men and 
hoys, all Happy-Valleyers, are employed about work which 
never fails them. There are blasters cruelly boring the 
stone, to blow it up with gunpowder as it quietly reposes 
in its native bed ; there are masons chipping away at the 
rocks already detached, and fashioning them into steps, 
key-stones, corner-stones, arches, and the thousand-and-one 
forms which builders require. Note the very comfortable 
seat they use, — a one-legged stool, strapped behind them, 
looking as if they had once sat upon an enormous mushroom 
with a top so glutinous that it stuck to them ever after. 

It most conveniently allows them to turn whichever way * 
their work requires; and gives a hint worth the serious 
consideration of those energetic pianists whose skips and 
arpeggios have reached the limits of possibility. Pleasant 
parties of busy stone-cutters are seated in sunny nooks, 
chatting as they shape the approximately cubical pave- 
ments which are destined to travel by cart, barge, canal, 
and rail, far far away from home. There are but few sea- 
ports, inland towns, docks, locks, and roads in the north of 
France which have not to thank Selak’s Haut-Banc quar- 
ries for some importaut tribute to their construction. VTe 
judge of a workman by the quantity Of his chips; you may 
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guess the amount of Haut-Banc stone sent away by the 
mountains of rubbish left behind. How beautiful, tod, is the 
colouring of the scene ! Eyes which can appreciate the har- 
monious meltings into each other of grays, yellows, browns, 
and greens, will here enjoy a chromatic feast not easily 
matched. Buddy tints intermingling with cold ones are 
scattered with a boldness which few artists could conceive 
beforehand. Observe that bright mass of pendent vegeta- 
tion, with the hawthorn growing out of the face of the rock. 
If I were a bird of the Happy Valley, I would go and build 
my nest in that very bush. 

Little Selak leaves us for an instant to whisk ro\ind a 
jutting promontory, and a rosy young stone-chipper, seeing 
we are strangers, advances to do the honours of his quarry. 
With a piece of cloth, which he holds in his hand, he first 
wipes our shoes, and then laughs in our faces ; the plain 
French of which, interpreted, is, ** If you offer mo a half- 
franc to drink your health, or even a whole one, I cannot 
be so rude as to refuse it.** We do not mind paying a small 
silver-coin in return for a good-natured and civil reception ; 
and so, young gentleman, take that for your pains. Do you 
also try to be a tip-top workman, and to earn your three or 
four francs a-day. ' 

Here wo might take to the high-road which winds to 
the left 1 ‘ound that thicket of hawthorn, and so leads you 
out of the Haut-Banc quarry ; bu^ Selak still beckons us to 
descend the valley by a path to the right which our shoe- 
wiping friend has indicated. But diligences, carioles, and 
cabriolets, are useless alike in following the freaks of our 
water-sprite. You must descend from your carriage, whe- 
ther chariot or cart, and trust to your own private ten-toe 
conveyance. You cannot even ride through the glen, unless, 
with Taffy the AVclshman of nursery-fame, you are in the 
habit of excursionising astride on goat-back. Along the 
grand imperial road you see nothing of the Happy Valley ; 
you do not even suspect its existence. It lies modestly 
retired, like Eve, who wouldhQ wooed, and conscious of her 
worth. A great point of resemblance which exists between 
the haunts of Little Selak and the Johnsonian retreat of 
Kassclas is, that both are effectually secluded from the world ; 
the one by rainpai’ts of unscalable rock, the other by the 
all-powerful force of habit : it simply lies out of the beaten 
track, and men are accustomed to follow the old one. 0 ye 
shoop-like highway travellers, who never dare to set your 
foot in a place unless some bell-wether tourist has gone there 
before you, how little do ye know of the rapture of the bold 
adventurer whose courage has put him in full possession of 
the unhackneyed charms of some virgin-spot I 

After a dozen steps, we are silent with admiration. There 
is a whole month’s work for the most untiring sketchor 
only to skim the cream of the scenery. More mountains 
of purple-tinted rubbish ; more gray buttresses of ivy-clad 
stone ; a deep narrow dell, flooded with sunshine, and secure 
from the winds that rage overhead ; cottages nestling against 
grassy slopes, on which cows are grazing at giddy heights ; 
and the brawling Selak gambolling at the bottom, with 
nothing but a few stepping-stones to thwart his current. 
The very air is sa^itrated with quiet and peace. It is almost 
a relief to the sleepiness of the picture to watch that mis- 
chievous goat as she breaks loose from her tether, and then 
climbs to the roof of the cottage to browse on the ivy which 
so luxuriously covers it. It is a wholesome rocal to worldly 
feelings to find a tobacco-shop established in the Happy 
V alley’s heart. We are delighted, too, to notice the « Tivoli” 
of the dale, where at all times footsore and fainting folk 
may be resuscitated as far as wine, beer, and brandy, will 
do it ; and where ladies and gentlemen on state occasions 
may exercise those pleasurable muscles which are brought 
into play by the act of dancing. And the rolling smoke, 
which we now and then catch sight of from the distant 
chimney of Pinart’s foundry, tells us that hundreds of men 
earn good and steady wages there f and, above all, that the 
Happy Valley is a vale, not of dreams, but of realities. 

Dance along, unthinking Selak ; you will soon be made 


to do a little work. Dams and reservoirs collect your waters, 
and compel you to turn throe several marble saw-mills. 
You are pitched headlong upon an overshot wheel, and you 
thereby set in slow motion, backwards and forwards, four 
clumsy wooden frames, each furnished with twenty saw- 
blades. The blades have no teeth, and look as blunt as iron 
can be ; but by the aid of sand, and the ladling-on of water, 
you contrive to cut at once eighty slices of marble which 
are not thicker than some bre^-and-buttcr I have seen in 
my early days. These serve for in-door pavements ; on 
others, a man may get his epitaph inscribed, or build him- 
self a chimney-piece to warm his toes at. Stouter slabs, 
cut by a single blade, will serve as foot-bridges to cross 
Selak’s own .stream, or as blocks wherewith to stem its 
course. 

Our pigmy rivulet has his tributaries, too, who all add 
to the general welfare of the Selakite vale. Little as he is, 
his minor sisters pour each their respective share into the 
fraternal lap. They are mere tiny threads of water which 
rapidly escape from beneath your footsteps, to hide them- 
selves behind a hedge, or creep under the shadows of the 
long grass and rushes, scorning almost to apologise for their 
insignificant aspect; and yet their dowry is far from despic- 
able. Coal, for instance, is a comfort to chilblained chil- 
dren, and convenient in the capital cooking-stoves that are 
here called cuieinihres, or womamrcoohs. Now one of Se- 
lak’s little sisters has a respectable store of bright black- 
looking lumps closely covered up under her basin. The 
Valley era for a long time past have already obtained a 
small supply, which might doubtless be greatly inoreased 
in quantity, if the mines were but worked with greater skill 
than you sometimes soo employed by elderly females in 
their excavations with a fire-shovel in a gravel-pit. If a 
council of stem fanatic inquisitors would but put the Selak 
sisterhood to the question, — ^to torture by wedges, pulleys, 
and screws, to exhaustion by pumps, and scaldings by 
steam, — it seems scarcely possible that they should keep 
much longer the secrets relating to their hidden funds. 

One valued item of liquid treasure furnished by an in- 
fant member of the family is open to all who choose to use 
it. Not far from a village called Betz, and enshrined be- 
neath a marble-altar and*embosomed[in a wood, there rises 
a miraculous and medicinal spring, in the miniature chapel 
of Saint-Godeleine. To doubt its efficacy in the Happy 
Valley, is to expose yourself, not to martyrdom, but to the 
certainty of being taken for a very great fool. Tho medical 
men roundabouts mostly giv^the saint fair play. ”In 
obstinate cases of fever,” says a learned M.D., “ 1 send my 
patients to Saint-Godoleine’s spring. I tell them to make 
their vows and pay their devotions, and then to drink off a 
tumbler of water with tho addition of a draught which I 
give them before they stait on their pilgrimage.” 

Take, then, the good the gods provide thee. Saiut-Gb)- 
deleine’s well flows beside thee. Taste the unsophisticated 
liquid ; it is simply nasty., with none of the piquancy of 
most chalybeate waters. Saint-Godeleine, as every body 
doesn’t know, was an ill-used lady of the tenth century, 
who spun in private to maintain tho poor. Her husband 
brutally caused her death ; but she first struck her distaff 
into the ground in a little wood close to her residence, and 
out there spurted a spring of water, which has been anti- 
febrilely-virtuous ever since. Her effigy (abqut ton or twelve 
inches high) occupies a little chapel which was last recon- 
structed in 1829. The building is thickly overshadowed by 
beech-trees ; but a little turret, with a tuft of green poly- 
pody growing upon it like a vegetable plume, is the hand- 
somest external feature it possesses. Tho interior contents 
seem, to English eyes, more fitted for tho era of Saint-Go- 
deleino’s existence on earth, the infancy of human belief| 
than for the daring doubters of the nineteenth century. 
The door, left constantly open, riiows confidence in the faith 
and good behaviour of pilgrims and visitors ; and also a 
philanthropic liberality in allowing such a healing fountain 
to be accessible to all comers, instead of selling tha^nhiture, 
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sealed and stamj^d, in bottles at prioes varjiniG; from three 
and sixpence to a guinea. 

Enter ; immediately before you is an altar of brown 
oolite marble, very like a small ohimney-pieoe, having a 
semicirottlar hole at the bottom where the aShes fall into 
the fender. In this hole rises the water whioh (with faith) 
cures the drinker. The little brooklet, as it oozes away 
outside the chapel, is nothing but the scantiest fillet of 
water. If votaries were to multiply greatly, they would 
soon imbibe it faster than it flows. N^ota hene^ the trees 
that overhang and surround the shrine are bound round 
and twisted with countless scraps of cloth, ribbon, lace, and 
even garters. Their arms and branches are bound in this 
way by ailing suppliants, in order to hind the fever thuke! 
The unfortunate clump of beech-trees is, in point of fact, 
the wooden scapegoat of the Happy Valley whereon outly- 
ing invalids come to lay their fevers, — the recipient of the 
maladies of all who visit it. Do you remark, however, that 
the health of any individual shrub seems to be much the 
worse for the transfer ? although universal testimony states 
that the patients are cured infallibly. 

The saint herself is a dwarf image of indefinite form and 
feature. Her altar is garnished by curious votive offerings, 
some of which are beyond my comprehension, especially as 
they are mostly valueless. They must ho intended rather 
as a complimentary acknowledgment than as any pa3'ment 
for services received. For instance, our Lady of Loretto, — 
and many other ladies besides, — would feel herself insulted 
were any devotee to approach her shrine with a present of 
codfish-sculls or cuttle-fish bones. Besides these, there are 
little framed prints, crosses of stick, a crutch, walking-sticks, 
and scraps and shreds, * to bind the fever/ within doors as 
well as without the chapel. All arc fast mouldering away 
with damp, the funds of the temple being far from prosper- 
ous. Saint-Godoleino’s last now cap, gown, and veil, pre- 
sented to her as the honorarium for the temporary cure of 
an ailing little girl, are now completely rotted and gone. 

The fortunes of streams, like the fortunes of men, are 
liable to liave their ups and downs. Sober Selak, after 
quitting the Happy Valley, has still a valley to call his own ; 
but it has not always been a happy one. Between him and 
the sea lies an extraordinary tritot called the garenne^ or 
the warren, composed entirely of shifting hills of sand. It 
is so extensive in area and so unlevel in surface, that to 
-traverse it is no easy task. “ Take care you don’t lose your- 
self,” said a sportsman one day, when he saw mo entering 
this isolated wilderness. *^ever fear,” said I ; I am sure 
of my direction.” I did lose myself nevertheless, and only 
found myself again by following the sun, soon to set in the 
west, which I know would lead me down to the sea. A 
night-walk across it would be rather perplexing. I can 
quite conceive a party of young children strayed there in 
broad daylight, and perishing of fatigue if no one went to 
look them up. The garenne has a vegetation peculiar to 
itself; the most valuable species being the marram grass, 
which is planted and protected by the local powers. It has 
also a fauna of its own, which might form the subject pf a 
nice little natural-history book. There are rabbits in plenty ; 
a variety of curious and beautiful snails ; there is also a toad 
whioh I never saw in England. It burrows in the sand ; and 
as you climb up a bill, it peeps out of its bole, and stares at 
you with a sort of “Pray, what’s your business in my warren, 
sir?” The sands blown from this arid desert have often 
choked up the mouth of poor little Selak; stopping his cir- 
Culation, and driving him backwards to flood the ufeadows 
and spread ague and fever throughout the country. The 
stream — once so raeiTy, but now fkllen into trouble — ^is as- 
^sisted to make his escape into the sea by means of tapping 
hini for the dropsy in his latter days. A long straight cot 
apd a sluice-gate help him to hobble and limp along as far 
as ^^abomination of desolation called Ambleteusc. 

Sb good-by to little elderly Selak* who calmly prepares 
to 4ake his departure ; but at the point of embbuchurc, wlddh 
is his watery grave, be entertains us with a farewell display 


of a species of agrioulture which has been proverbial from 
the days of Virgil downwards as emblemStio of “ labour in 
vain.” It is not the attempt to wash a blackamoor white. 
Let us follow the rivulet to the very last, as he lies spread 
out flat upon the beach. It is low-water, and we are at the 
epoch of spring-tides, namely, a day or two , after the fhll or 
new moon. Yon see the strand is covered with furrows ; 
and as we advance to the water’s edge, wo catch half-a- 
dozen men and women in the profitable fact of ploughing 
the sandy shore. Look at that bright-eyed young lass, with 
her golden drop-earrings and her neat-fitting cap, her legs 
encased in dark woollen stockings and her feet sensibly 
shod with Wooden shoes. Her petticoats are prudently 
short; a small oanvas-bag is slung over her apron. Her 
hands grasp a garden-tool, which in England would be called 
a hoe, and in ordinary French is known as a hraqm^ but 
bore is designated a oharrm^ or plough. AVith this firmly 
pressed on the level sand, she walks steadily backwards, 
ploughing the surface. As the wind and tide happen to be 
to-day, her labour will not be so unproductive as you imagine, 
and the crop will be gathered more rapidly than if it were 
forced by the best-advertised patent manures in existence. 
I will tell you in confidence that that robust good-natured 
looking girl is searolting in this barren soil for the daintiest 
dish which has ever appeared on Little Selak’s breakfast- 
table. We approach ; th|^plough moves steadily on. After 
a yard’s length or more of furrow, her red right hand darts 
at her writhing prey. She has caught it I It is a delicate 
silvery fish. On with the plough ; more quick-writhing 
victims are upturned ; the canvas-bag bears a respectable 
burden. You wish to help her, do you, and to save her 
the trouble of picking up her game? Be quick, then, in 
your motions, or you’ll bo sure to catch a blank. There I 
The fish is gone ; you have lost it. Where is it? Deep in 
the sand by this time. No mole can burrow so rapidly and 
effectually. And there is another ; you have contrived to 
secure that before it has interred itself. And no wonder 
either I Its head — see I — is amputated by the plough. These 
” beasts” (as the French call every living creature) lie in 
the sand with their heads uppermoat and their tails down- 
wards. Like Beil Jonson in Westminster Abbey, they prefer 
to be buried in a perpendicular position. Hence the number 
which are decapitated in the process of catching them, with-, 
out, however, thereby losing their liveliness. Hold, maiden, 
enough 1 The bag is half-luft. There are already more than 
wo can eat at a meal. You will continue, nevertheless, to 
plough for hamiqm9f or sand-eels, as they will be welcome 
bait to the fishermen. Be it so; we will linger to see the 
last of Little Selak, While our sea-side Geres gathers in her 
harvest, and is amusing herself to her heart’s content by 
reaping where she has not sown. E. S. Dixov. 


BOYAL ACADEMY ElHlBITlON. 

' TBB ElOHTV-NIHTH. 

[Third Notice.) 


Sib E. La-ndbebb maintains his noble rejputation this year 
by three pictures : No. 77, ” Scene at Brae Mar-Highland 
deer, &c.,” a large picture, whose qualities it is superfluous to 
praise, representing a magnificent stag standing with others 
backed by mist, on the brow of a hiH, looking grand defiance 
to the hunter. No. 93, ” Bough and Beady,” a portrait of a ^ 
favourite mare, in a stable yard. The humour of the picture 
is, that a fussy hen, who has just laid an egg, calls attention 
to the important fact by loud cackling ; the mare. looks at the 
mmellous production rather askance, scarcely seeming to 
think its importance requires such loud announcemeni. The 
expression of both animals is admirable. More striking, but 
not more excellent, are the expressions of a hull^g and his 
wife, who, under the title of ” Uncle Tom and his Wife, for 
sale,” No. 846, attract universal attention and aiMration. 
Chained together against k wall, the hapless eanine pair 
aWait a purchaser ; the tearfhl dolUur with which the lady 
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looks at her Ijetter half is most pitiably comic. A very sig- 
iiificattt * cow-hide’ hangs near. 

Mr. Ansdell appears in great force with “Ploughing— 
Sevilla,’’ No. 6G7, a Spanish peasant ploughing with the 
clumsiest of implements, and in the laziest of ways. We 
think never were oxen better painted than are the two great 
creatures who sullenly drag the plough tlirough the stiff 
land. There is something grand in the sober and steady 
way of their doing this, and in the rich powerful colour the 
whole picture has. The latter quality is most remarkable 
in all this artist’s works now hol'd, particularly in “ Mules 
drinking,” No. 856, a group of mules in their Spanish trap- 
pings, wliich is very expressive and characteristic. “The 
Watev-cavrier— Sevilla,” No. 634, is & worthy companion to 
those works. 

Mr. Stanfield’s works are always remarkable for the sci- 
entific truth with which ho draws the sea, either when in 
n lotion or at lest. His gi’oat waves hurl and cast them- 
selves with strong force in “Port na Spania,” No. 204, the 
scone of the destruction of part of the Spanish Armada, which 
ho. has localised nio.st effectively by introducing the incident. 
Jn No. 308, “Calais Fishermen taking in their Nets — Squall 
corning on,” the crew ofLaBkn of Calais, with that praise- 
worthy caution whicli distinguishes them, hastily secure 
iljcir property, and another hour will sec the lumbering 
craft, sails still on the mast, bumping the lee-wall of the 
basin before Hogarth’s Gate. In this picture the water runs 
in great swelling rolls, characteristic of the turbulent rather 
than violent Straits of Dover. In No. 61, “Fort Socoa, St. 
Jean de Luz,” the water breaks sharply on the beach, and 
is as ixjvfect in form as before. No. 371 is named “Sa- 
lerno,” where the Mediterranean lies calm and blue. Mr. 
Stanfield's knowledge of sky-effect is only surpassed by that 
lift possesses of water-forms. In each of these pictures is a 
different atraospherio phase: they would be absolutely per- 
fect did they contain more colour, in a general sense, and 
more variety of the same in each example. In No. 204, a 
piece of verdure on the slope of the basaltic cliffs is i-eally 
not gi'cen enough; and in No. 671 there is deficiency of co- 
lour, considering the climatic difference between the Irish 
coast and that of Italy. Almost equally true in form, and 
much more various in colour, are Mr. E.W. Cooke’s pictures; 
liis system of wave-painting is especially I'einarkable : their 
reflections, their dead colours, and their changeful transparen- 
cies, show how deeply he studies their charactei'islics. If the 
reader will refer to No. 442, “ Morning, al'ter a heavy Gale,” 
ho will see precisely what is commented upon by noticing 
how the water, iu any of those gi'cat wave-troughs, has nu- 
merous refleotions from the sky, othox parts of the sea, and 
objects within range. This, too, is a metliod, not only of in- 
finite value in getting variety of-colour, but in most truthfully 
representing form. A more impressive picture than this is 
seldom seen : it is just after daybreak, and a gi'eat storm has 
wrecked an Indiaman of heavy burden on the north sand- 
head of the Goodwin; signal-guns from the beacon- vessel call 
a life-boat and pilot-sloop to assist ; they bear up, and are re- | 
ceiving information from the crow of the beacon, which, 
stedfast in all this trouble, faces the waves, with spare 
anchors and sau^-spoons at Imw, and on her side the word 
“ Goodwin,” which looks ghastly in the morning light that 
the waves, churned white in the direful night, reflect with 
a strange pallor under the dun and lurid sky. No. 28, “ A 
Crab and Lobster Shore,” is one of those peouliar phases of 
nature which are rarely painted, showing a port of chalky 
ooast, with rough disintegrated boulders and flint-stones 
upon the shore. This pictu^, although lockixig. variety of 
colour, is extremely interesting. 

Mr. Oreswick’s pictures, although sometimes a little 
monotonous, are always interesting and beautiful. His 
(No* 219) “Autumn Morning-— when brook and river meet,” 
is one of the freshest and most deiighthil (d these, . Over a 
little hill, on a river-bank, a hci'dsman rides alter his cattle ; 
^his flgure catches the clear rays of light, and is surrounded 
by the brightness of the dawn like a halo, Xliie soantJeaved j 


and autumn-tinted trees, liang over the still waters to bo 
perfectly reflected, and, Narcissus-like, see day by day their 
glory swept away, as the calm river oames off leaf after 
leaf. No. 294, “ Parted Streams,” is equally pleasing, with 
its effect of mellowed light, and trees mingling their giay 
and brown and green in one harmonious whole. No, 54, 
“ A Salmon-leap,” is almost as excellent as either of these. 

Mr. Eedgrave exhibits four pictures : No. 62, “ The well- 
known Footstep,” — a cottage-gate, up the path to which a 
soldier approaches, — ^is bright and cheerful iu colour, touch- 
ing ip sentiment, and forms altd^ther a charming w'ork. 
No 18^, “ TlietJradle of the River,” — a spring rising still and 
silent in a wood, — although a little over-green, is pleasant 
and true. The picture by this artist which pleases us most 
is “ The Harvest-field,” No. 514, a delightful and genuine 
study. Mr. W. Linton’s picture, No. 572, “Derwent water,” 
is excellent, as his works always are; the best we have 
seen for some years. 

/ Mr. D. Roberts, R.A., has three pictures, — ^No. 41, “ Inte- 
rior of the Duomo, Milan No. 88, “ The Piazza Navona, 
Rome;” and No. 418, “Interior of the Church of St. Gom- 
mairo, Lierre, Brabant,” — of whicli the first is an effective 
and impressive work, more than usually elaborate, and 
powerfully coloured. Jie docs not affect in any of his paint- 
ings to give absolute individuality of detail and colour in 
the scene chosen, but contents bimselfwith a generalisation 
of effect in monotone ; a practice to be regretted, we think, 
because much of the true character of the building must 
be lost by such a procedure. 

Mr. Faed’s picture, No. 264, “ The First Break in the 
Family,” has, it is easy to perceive, numerous admirers ; 
and whatever faults might be found with it, as regards 
solidity of stylo and truthfulrtcss of light and shade, there 
is no doubt that it suggests a touching story, wliich is also 
touchingly told. Although a little black in colour, Mr. 
G. B. O’Neil’s “Last Day of the Sale,” No. 541, has much 
spirit, expression, and variety of character. Mr. H. O’Neil’s 
“ Pic-nic,” No. 344, hardly docs justice to the painter of the 
“Wanderer’s Return,” a truly admirable picture. Mr. C. 
Lucy’s picture, No. 16, “Burial of Charles the First,” is 
more than usually interesting and vigorous. His admirable 
drawing and solid qualities of design and painting are per- 
fectly shown here. We recommend it to the reader’s careful 
examination, as full of expression and truth. No. 601, by 
1’. ll. Caldpron, “ Broken Vows,” has some excellent quali- 
ties, which further practice may develop into much artistic 
pow'or. A maiden stands with her back to the wall, against 
whicli she is convulsively supporting herself, while she 
checks all outward manifestation of her anguish at the 
sudden discovery she has made, in overhearing from the 
other side of the wall the tvcacheiiy and faithlessness of her 
lover. The forms of the latter and the lady ho is address- 
ing arc just seen through a break in the top of the fence. 

L.L. 

REMARKS ON THE “ MEMORIALS, SCIENTIFIC 
AND LITERARY, OF 
ANDREW CROSSE THE ELECTRICIAN.” 

By WALTER SAVAGE LAMDOR. 

Men of science are seldom poets, and not always philoso- 
phers, in the more extended sense of the word. 

Andrew Crosse, of whom these Memorial have recently 
been edited by his widow, together with large contributions 
from his letters, important notices and explanations of his 
experiments, his unreserved opinions on politics, morals, and 
religion, was also a poet of wide range of thought and great 
vigour of expression. The volume, W'hich contains evi<fcnce 
of this, will be consulted by all the philosophers of the age, 
and by such of the poets and their readers as can be induced 
to belie VO that there may 'be something more and better in 
poetry than the strange and the fantastic. 

The eai-ly life of Andrew Crosse is described by his 
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-|4ia^ficl, licientiflc, «nd eloquent 'widows “In early life/* 
irt)ie, mo0t truly' and philosophically /Uime, place, and 
to form the future destiny. Ima- 
glhatkin the great architect of character ; and to the im- 
: ' prpsft^s of infaney can be traced the tendencies of after- 
life. A birthplctbe is more than a name. It environs our 
r childliood, ana often serves to develop a poetic tempera- 
' ment, aud ^ love of the beauties of nature, which other- 
wise might have lain dormant.’* 

> \ ' the birthplace of Crosse is then described. 

- “ Tile undulating groTinds are tossed together as, if by 
some freak of nature, and the bouse itself is shadoi^ed by 
lofty trees, through whose branches the winds never cease 
their sad music. The gigantic limbs and kiiarled roots of 
the old beeches in the avenue strike one with admiralcion 
. and with melancholy. The still vigorous trees, the growth of 
centuries, seem to mock at the short life of man; succeeding 
generations walk beneath the same shadow, and the narrow 
vault near by receives them successively, and their place 
knows them no more but as namedinks in the old pedigree. 
Yet who is there can live within the walls where his fore- 
fathers have dwelt without feeling in some sort more than 
commonly united with the past ?’* 

Ho bad long held liberal opinions, and professed him- 
self a republican in principle, though he had been bigli- 
sberiff of Somerset. His views of the political changes of 
the day rendered him excessively unpopular. 

All violent antagoitbsm of principles gives birth to a 
new order of things ; what is good in it comes not to the 
age wlucli suffers, but is developed in the maturity of the 
future. The time of our birth is never without its in- 
fluence. 

There is a curious anecdote of Crosse in p. 22, showing 
how early he began his experiments. This was at the 
school in Bristol. 

The wise biogi*apher of her husband makes this observa- 
tion in p. 20 : “ It appears that all great minds pcquliarly 
feel the shortness of human life ; it is not the fear of death, 
but they are oppressed with the sense that time — that no 
time — is enough for them.” 

Ill p. 28 is a most interesting letter from Mr. Brodorij), 
dated 20th of February 1857. It shows the early bent 
Crosse to electricity, and his generous and manly character ; i 
it was ill the last century. Speaking of Oxford in the year | 
1802, and tlie habitual drunkenness of the student, he says : | 
“ Most likely he falls in with ill-advisers ; and no one feels 
any shame but the false .sbame of doing right.” “A .shadow 
was on his house,” says his widow ; “ his mother was lying 
ill. The bells of the village-cburch rang out a meny peal 
to celebrate his majority ; but ho indignantly stopped them, 
and passionately asked bow they dared to ring when liis 
mother was ill. * What,' said she, ^ shall I not hear the hells 
rung for the coming-of^ge of my eldest son T ” 

Ho was like the discoverer of a mine of precious stones ; 
he know the value and properties of the rough-looking 
mineral which he brought to light, but he left to others the 
duty of polishing and setting the rare gem in the regalia of 
science, or applying it to the purposes of utility. Wo must 
acoept each man as he is. One mind may bo fitted for 
analysis, another for synthesis, another, without an atom 
of originality, may ably generalise a confusion of facts ; all 
do good service. In p. 44 are some twelve good verses, 
“Silence and sleep” down to “creeps slowly on.” In 
p. 53 are soi^ fine reflections on Greece and Italy, on Home 
and Venice. He was fond of animals, as every good man is, 
and many who otherwise are not good. “ I think,” says he, 

“ I could tame every animal in creation, except my own i 
%pecies.” Added, are some beautiful lines on a red deer, | 
turifed out before the stag-hounds on Bloomfield Hill ; and 
others yet more beautiful on “ My Dog.” His poetry is not 
alway# elaborate. It was his opinion that elaboration is 
injurious to poetry; this is among the few opinions in which 
he is erroneous. Elaboration is only injurious to what is 
t ‘ unworthy of it. Labor improhus makes bad worse. In p. 96 
i,'- 


is a sentence worthy of Bacon or Milton. Is there one 
man, however poor, however abject, crawling on the face of 
Gt)d*s earth from whom we ought seriously to shut it out ? 
to keep him in ignorance of the glories by which ho is sur- 
rounded, and of the capacity for enlarging them? to prevent 
him from digging for that treasure which he has a right to 
possess in common with his kind? to chain his intellect, 
but set free his limbs ? to allow a being endowed with supe- 
rior intelligence to veil his best faculties in sleep, or, if 
awakened, to be used only for the furtherance of mischievous 
propensities ?” There are many other sentences as philaii- 
thropic as this. “Tow have immense influence in the county," 
said a brother magistrate. “ I despise all influence,” said 
Mr. Crosse. “I doii’t’^ihink I possess any ; and, if I did, I 
would not exert it. I only desire the good of ray fellow- 
creatures.” 


[The Editors of the National Magazink cannot return unavailable 
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To us who look on the political machine from the outside, 
more than one significant change in its working is apparent. 
Of these, none is more obvious than the rapid decline of 
party, — the extemling fusion of principles and classes. With 
very few exceptions, it is difficult to point out any essential 
variance between the mottoes adopted by Lord Palmkkkton 
and those wlficb are inscribed upon the banners of Lord 
Derby and Lord John Bussell. Gradual Progress is the 
watch^vord of all three ; and although more or loss latitude 
of construction may be given to the piiiciplo, according to 
the bias of cacli leader, wc do not believe that under the 
auspices of any of them there would be any striking differ- 
ence in the results of legislation. 

The fact seems to be, that when the broad principles of 
civil and religious freedom are once secured, they engender 
a force which bears away on its current all sections of in- 
telligent men, and that the function of parliament must 
eventually consist, not in discussing tlio.se principles, but in 
administering them. It is our national faith in the security 
of progress, not our indifference to it, that produces the 
political calm now every Avbere visible. Ilcxico the difficulty 
of getting up a cry. There is no eddy in the tide, because 
it encounters no rock. Men do not plant cannon against 
the fortress which yields to tlicir flag. 

In tliis country, wc apprehend, the office of parliaments 
will become more and more confined to questions of pure 
administration. Principles being universally granted, that 
they should take effect is a “ foregone conclusion.” 

But it becomes of the highest importance to remember, 
that the fact of general consent as to principles of govern- 
ment imposes now duties upon man socially and individually. 
Institutions are, after all, only the scaffolding by which the 
edifice of social life is to be reared. The scaffolding being 
tolerably adjusted, the question then comes, What of the 
building ? 

If, in a word, we enjoy settled liberty of thought and 
person, and an* ever-extending power in the management of 
affairs, how are those benefits to be applied to our social 
and individual condition? Is the new generation, for in- 
stance, to Jio educated for its growing responsibilities? and, 
if so, what class of educator do we need ? Are we to bo 
for ever content with the mere professor of dry facts, the 
repertory of tables and statistics, and never to claim that 
better genius, which not only supplies facts, but evolves 
faculties, which, while presenting objects to the memory, 
draws forth the reason that can apply them and the con- 
science that hallows the reason — the instructor who leads 
out— educates— the man ? 
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The standard of the })rofessed educator must no doubt 
bo raised. In a yet wider sense, the divine, the poet, the 
philosopher, the novelist, the artist, are educators of the 
people. At a time when politicians have well-nigh ac- 
complished their work as founders of institutions for man, 
those intelligences who are the trainers of man himself 
demand, and must find, more earnest attention and recog- 
nition. Wo do not hesitate to say, that more of that which 
goes directly to the elevation and to the happiness of human 
character, to the development of human sympathy, courage, 
«lciid independence, is to be found in the poems of Tennyson, 
Longfellow, and others, and in the writings of such men 
as Dickens, Bulwer, and Thackeray, than in all that has 
been effected by legislation during the period of their 
labours. Nay, some of the best tendencies of legislation 
itself have been unconsciously derived from the influence of 
contemporary literature. 

Doubtless, were his functions fully realised, the highest 
educator of all would be the divine. 

Not long since we expressed our regret, that out of many 
spiritual teachers whose piety and earnestness could not he 
questioned, there were so few who appeared to connect re- 
ligion with our daily interests and vocations. Wo urged 
that Ohristianity had its bearing in the widest sense on the 
life that now is, as well as on that which is to come ; that 
the devoteeism which divides the sanctity of faith from our 
general faculties and pursuits is nqt the healthiest phase of 
Christian character ; that religion is more truly honoured 
when developed in the world than when abstracted from it. 
We complained, but not without hope ; and, indeed, we see 


many signs of a growing disposition on the part of our 
clergy to blend spiritual with secular interests. Why, in- 
deed, should not those truths, which are rightly regarded 
as tlio basis of all others, be applied to reason, imagina- 
tion, and practice, — to philosophy, poetry, politics, and 
trade ? Wo see no better means of elevating a nation 
than the elevation of individual men. Christian teaching 
is the one engine by which such results may be pro- 
duced, when, instead of ignoring the ordinary impulses 
and powers of man, it shall lend to them its inspiration 
and control. 

Such interests as we have mooted are those which must 
gradually rise on the ruins of party strife. Legislation, wo 
grant, has yet much to do, even in the administration of 
those political truths on which men of all sections seem 
now agreed. Moreover, it has not only to develop such 
truths for the future, but to guard from encroachment the 
liberties which are already won. Still, we think that in 
principle, if not in detail, the career of British politicians, 
us representatives of opposite theories of government, is 
well-nigh closed. Should this prove so, it could Gnly be 
matter for congratulation. Those who have laboured at 

framework of institutions miay rejoice, if they have so 
nearly finished their task that men may turn awhile from 
the laws that affect their condition to the truths that better 
their lives. 
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GKEENHILL HALL. 

BY MRS. C. CttOWF., AUTHOR OP “ SUSAN HOPLRV/’ KTOi 
In Six CiiAPTRttB.—CtfAi*. III. 

But Sir Theobald Avas alone now; and one might have 
thought such an ungonial being would have i*ecogni8ed by 
this time that he was not fit to live with any other human 
creature, and that the bear -would have retreated finally 
into las den, to sulk and brood alone; Hut unhappily it was 
not so ; he resolvc.d on a second marriage, and -was not long 
deliberating on his choice. The young lady he selected for 
his bride was called Emmeline Larpent. She was the 
daughter of his attorney at Doncaster ; and he had chanced 
to SCO her one day when business took him in that direc> 
tion. To see her was to admire her, for she w'as a lovely 
little fairy, just home from school; innocent, joyous, and 
utterly inexperienced, although there was a sort of boyish 
and girlish intimacy, born of ballfl and picnics and junket- 
ings between her and young Arthur Lupton, who was an 
articled clerk in her father’s office, and whose family were 
not then Quakers. 

WIk'h Sir Theobald made up his mind to marry this 
young lady, it i.s not to bo supposed that ho thought it ne- 
ces.sary lo recoiurnond himself by anj' process of courtship. 
On the contrary, lie rode over to Doncaster one morning, 
put up his horse at the Black Bull, walked straight into 
Mr. Larponlh office, and asked him for his daughter’s hand 
as he would havo asked him for his hill. Mr. Larpent hesi- 
tiited, for few were Ignorant of the baronet’s character ; but 
then ho was ambitious, and much poorer than the world 
thought him. He was flattered, too, at the idea of liis 
daughter being Lady Maxwell of the Grange; hut — there 
certainly was a hut hi the case. 

“ In respect of sottlcmcnt,” said Sir Theobald, speaking 
with a broad .Scotch accent,^ ye Iteti wool there’s na eulail ; 
mid aw shall gio her lerld^^ship a handsome dower and ali- 
mony, :iud settle the estate on her heirs.*’ 

“But your sons by the first marriage, Sir Theobald?” 
suggested Mr. Larpent. 

The baronet snapped his fingers, and made a mou\ as he 
-would hare called it. He did not condescend to ,any other 
reply. Ho had fulfilled his promise, and was in no fear of the 
ghost ; he had not hound him.self to jiroindc for his sons, and 
it alTorded him infinite .satisfaction thus to be revenged on 
his wife, and defeat, in some measure, lier motherly inten- 
tions. 

This was too much for the lawyer. Rir Tlicobald was 
fift.y ycai’s of age ; his daughter not sevcntcon, and must 
outlive Jiim, of cour.sc, when he should have the sole man- 
ag(‘,mcnt of the estate for his grandchildren, and so forth. 
Thus men reason, or unreason. He did not remember that 
ho was proliably consigning his daughter lo an early grave, 
and that the baronet, with an iron constitution, was much 
more likely to live than he was himself. 8o “ men think all 
men mortal but themselves.” 

Moreover, Sir Theobald demanded no fortune with his 
bride, — be knew the state of affair.s too well, — ^but only that 
whatever her father had should come to her at his death. 

Wien Mr. Larpent told his daughter that she was to 
marry Sir Theobala Maxwell, she pouted her rosy lips ; for 
she thought of young Arthur Lupton, and how she liked to 
dance with him, and how merry and pleasant he was at the 
picnieg ; hut when her father reminded her that she would 
be addi'cssed as ‘^my lady,” and drive her own carriage, she 
yielded. She had been at school till wdthin a few months, 
% and had heard little or nothing of Sir Theobald, and she had 
n^ver seen him toiler knowledge ; she was but a child, and 
was unusually childish for her years. It is therefore not 
to bo wumdored at that she offered no opposition to her 
fatlicr’s will, and that a letter soon arrived at the Grange, 
announcing the yoiing lady’s aoooptanco of the proposaU 
Then came the glow, pf preparation, and the pleasing occu- 
pation of buying new dresses, and having them made; 


whilst Sir Theobald, perhaps conscious that the less he 
exhibited himself to his bride the better, instead of hasten- 
ing over to pay his devoirs to her, wrote to Mr. Larpent to 
say he was going on urgent business to London, desiring 
him to draw up the deed of sottlement, as agi oed between 
them, and havo It ready for signatm*e when he returned. 

In all probability the father did not regret this want of 
ernpreiHmmt on the part of the lover. Parents who sacri- 
fice their ohildriin in this mnnnor do not want to be re- 
minded of thdir cruelty by the struggles of their victims. 
Mr. Larpent struck a balance of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the match ; and, by a process of sidf-d elusion, 
gave the preponderance to the first. Whilst he saw his 
daughter, with an unfaded cheek and bright eye, gaily occu- 
pied with her marriage outfit, and the clerks in his office 
busy over the p.ircbments which were to make her mistres.s 
of the Grange, his conscience was tolerably easy ; but he 
secretly dreaded llio first interview of the betrothed couple, 
and had. a presentiment that difficulties might tirise even 
after the outfit and the deed were completed. 

Every thing was ready, when a letter arrived from the 
baronet, saying, that ho liad been detained longer than ho 
expected in London, but that on a certain day his two sons 
were to sot sail for India; that on the ensuing one he should 
Start on his journey homewards, and he desired every thing 
might be ready for the marriago, which he inteiiclcd should 
bo solemnised on the third of April. 

It was now the latter end of March ; every thing vms 
ready ; and to prevent hill daughter, and perhaps himself, 
iVom tiiiukingloo seriously of what wiUI about to happen, he 
opened his house to his friends, and gave a ball, at which 
all the silly girls of the neighbourhood oalbd her “ my lady,” 
and said they envied her luck; whilst tlndr elders looked 
on her with compassion, called her “poor lamb!” and won- 
dered how her father eould have “ tho heart to do it.” 

Tile young men generally envied Sir Theobald, and wcr(‘ 
indignant with Mr. Larpent ; hut there was one who took tlu^ 
thing deeply to hciart, and that was Arthur Lupton. Emnio- 
littc had had a simple preference for him, which might po.s- 
sibly, with time, have ripened into a serious attachment; 
but Arthur really loved her, much more than he had been 
aware of himself^ till ho heard she was to he given to an- 
other. Tlicn, — whether because we prize more wdiat we are 
about to lose, or because pity melted hi.s heart and height- 
ened his affection, — he Icariit the extent of his own love 
and despair. He well knew tho misery to which tho poor 
girl was consigned by the impending marriago; for, his 
family living in the neighbourhood of the Grange, the cha- 
racter of Sir Theobald was familiar to him, and he had 
often heard the sufferings of his late wife discussed and la- 
mented. But what could he do? How was it possible to 
prevent the sacrifice? He could not sleep at night, nor do 
bis business by day, for thinking of it. He was a mere 
youth of niuctecn, with a salary of fifty pounds a*year, the 
youngest son of his father, who had several. Even had tho 
haronot been out of the question, he was awaro that Mr, 
Larpent would nevci Have accepted him as a suitor to his 
daughter. Of course his entertaining such an idea now 
would bo considered a gi*eat offence and presumption ; and 
be had no reason to hope that even the young lady herself 
would bo w illing to sacrifice her rank and title for him and 
his fifty pounds ; though, being a good-natured girl, she did 
appear to be sorry for liira, for his misery was too evident to 
escape her notice. With a pale check and hollow ejre, — foi* 
he had lost his appetite and his sleep,— he attended her to 
all the festivities that preceded the wedding ; the respect- 
ability of his family and his youth precluding* the idea of 
danger, in the father’s opinion, and rendering liim a desir- 
able and safe escort ; and whilst she tried to console him by 
sisterly regard, he sighed and shook his head, and hihtcd 
that there w*as nothing left for him but an early gi-ave. 

** If I thought you Were to be happy, Emmeline ; hut 
I know him better than yod do; he’s a tyrant to every 
I body about him.” 
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** Of if he’s cross, I shall tome back to paj>a.’* Aunt Thomas lived about four miles from Doncaster ; 

** That’s more easily said than done; womea can’t leave and soon after breakfast the young people set olT on their 
their husbands when they choose.” long walk, naturally taking the by-road, through fields and 

” Why, ho won’t look me up, will he?” said Emmeline lanes, in nrefctenco to the turnpike. I’oov Arthur was all 
laughing. melancholy and sighs; ‘and as for Emmeline, Ijttlc ns she 

“ Well, he might oven do that ; I wouldn’t answer for anticipated her fate, and obscure as her idea was of wdiat 
him.” ' she was about to undertake, even she did not Ibel very 

” I’d get out pretty soon, I warrant,” answered the cheerfiil, now that the period of this great change in her 
thoughtless girl. - situation was so near. They walked on siloptly, arm within 

“ Well, Emmeline,” said the poor boy, seeing he could arm, Arthur intensely conscious that that dear arm would 
make no serious impression on her inexperienced mind, ” re- never he pressed to his side again, and Emmeline uncon- 
momber, my father and mother live atGreenhill Hall; they scions that he was pressing it ‘at all, her mind being en- 
will be your nearest neighbours, and if you want any advice tirely engrossed with her own affairs, — as how she should 
or assistance, I’m sure they’ll bo the best friends yon can receive her bridegroom the next morning, what ho would 
have, — that is, if your husband will lot you have any say to her, how she should feel during the ceremony, and at 
friends.” that still more awful moimmt, wlicn she should step into 

“I shan’t ask him,” said Emmeline, in a tone of de- the carriage and drive away alone wnth him. Her heart 
fiance. ' ^ sank a little when she thought of that, and of leaving her 

“Ah, Emmeline, how little you know! However, my indulgent father and happy home, where she did exactly 
* mother is one of the kindest women that ever lived; and if what she pleased, to live amongst strangers in a home un- 
it’s only for my sake, I’m sure she would do any thing for known; but then it w’as to he her own carriage, and a 
you. It would be a comfort to.mc, when I’m in my grave, splendid liomo, and she would ho called “ my ls\dy,” and 
if I could know that my mother was watching over you there w’as not a girl in Doncaster wdio did not envy her. 
here on eartji. I shall be watching over you, Emmeline. They partook of an early dinner with Aunt Thomas, — a 

“ Well, between you all, I shall be well taken care of,” simple woman, living in retirement and obscurity, — who 
sriid Emmeline. “But now don’t fret so, Arthur. I shall knew nothing of Sir Theobald, and was therefore elated at 
often drive in my carriage to see papa, — it is only fifteen her niece’s elevation ; and then, after receiving the warmest 
miles ; and when you go to Grcenhill you’ll come and see congratulations and blessings, the young people departed to 
me; besides, you’ll soon forget me, and fall in love with walk home. 

somebody else.” ‘ As they approached to the end of this "walk, which was 

“Never!” returned Arthur indignantly, “I’m miser- to ho their last, Arthur, who tvas bursting with grief and 
able enough ; don’t insult me, Emmeline.” jealousy, and had been irritated by the old lady’s ill-timed 

So they talked, as gii*ls and boys do talk occasionally, in rejoicings, addressed liis compauioii as “ Miss Larpent.” 
a remote corner of a drawing-room, or amidst the clatter “How cross and disagreeable you are, Arthur!” said 
of fiddles and feet, where their conversation was interrupted Emmeline. “ What’s the use of it?” 
every now and then by having to wheel round some coiiplc “ I'm not cross, but I must' learn to keep my distance ; 
who came coursing down the middle of a country-dance. there’s a great way between a poor dork and a baronet’s 
Ships do not alWa 3 "S sail at the period appointed ; and lady.” 

Sir Theobald was detained in London longer than l»o had “ Stuff! Do you think X shan’t be just the same to you, 
anticipated. Ho had by letter announced this delay in- Arthur?” 

evitable, as lie described it to Mr. Larpent, desiring him “ Yon can never be the same to mo, Emmeline,” replied 
to send the deed of settlement to the Grange, in order that the young man, his heart melting with a word of kindness, 
he might look it over before ho signed it. It was possible, “0, Emmeline, you little know how wretched I am ; if you 
ho said, that lie might not be home till the day before that did, you’d pity me.” 

fixed for the wedding ; if that were the case, ho would bring “ Well, dear Arthur, and so I do pity you ; but if I 
the deed with him, and they could attach their signatures hadn’t married Sir Theobald, jmu know well enough papa 
before the ceremony took place. would never have lot mo marry you, because you’ve no 

This prolonged absence and utter neglect of courtship fortune ; and papa thinks so much of money. I’m sure I 
was rather remarkable; but, strange to say, none of the wish you had had plenty of money, and then — ” She Btopjied 
parties immediately concerned complained of it. The bride suddenly, blushing at the recollection that she was going 
did not, for she rather dreaded than desired the arrival of too far. 

her lover, not because she was exactly afraid of him, —for she “Whatf/isn?” said Arthur eagerly, and in the excite- 

had no doubt of having every thing her own way, — but from ment of the moment throwing -his arm round her waist; 
a feeling of girlish shyness ; she was marrying a carriage “ don’t stop, Enanielino. Wliat then? "Would you have 
and a title, and rather shrank from the appendage that was been mine?” 

to accompany them; and •this indifference arose, not from “Well, you know, Arthur, I ought not to say so now; 
an interested or ambitious mind, but from a childish and but — -0, take away your arm, sir I There’s a man looking 
undeveloped one. Mr. Larpent did not, for the reason al- at us over the hedge.” The young man snatched away hiS 
ready indicated ; he had his secret misgivings, and thought arm, and they both felt rather disconcerted, 
the less she saw of her bridegroom the better ; and Arthur 'The hedge ran parallel with the highway ; and the man 
did not, for ardently he wished the bridegroom might never w^as Sir Theobald Maxwell, who was riding on the turf that 
come at all. The little public of Doncaster made their com- bordered the road. He had returned from I^ndon a day 
meiits on all parties, but with the insincerity that generally earlier than he expected ; and finding something to be cof- 
prevailfl in society, they openly congratulated and flattered rected in the deed of settlement, ho had ridden over to Mr* 
both the father and daughter, whilst they secretly pitied Larpent’s to get it altered, intending to take that opporttt- 
one and condemned the other. nity of paying his respects to his bride, and he was now 

“ Pfl 4 >a,;” said Emmeline, “ os poor Aunt Thomas is too ill returning, 
to opme to my wedding to-morrow, I should like to go to “I am very sorry Emmeline is not at home,” said Mr,Jti. 
Bedlands this morning, and take leave of her* Gould you ” She’s walked over to see a sister of mine at IledlandS. I 
spare Arthur to walk with me ?” • Should not wonder if you met them coming back* I sent 

”YeSj I think I can,” replied Jdr. Larpent; “for there young Lupton with her— the son of your neighbour at 
won’t be much done tcnlay in the I suppose* 1 pro- Greenhills.” . . 

mised him a half^holiday, and it may as wsU 1m a whole one, The path where he was riding being lower than the Held, 
I fanny.” . I Emmeline had seen little mOre than the eyel of the horse- 
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man ; and having no distinct recollection of his features, 
'she did not suspect who it was. But Arthur, who had seen 
him several times, recognised Sir Theobald at once ; and it 
would be hard to say whether he felt more pleasure or.pain 
at the idea of the baronet^s having witnessed the little love> 
passage, if tt may be so called, above described. On the one 
hand, it gratified his jealousy and spite against his rival, 
whom he would have gladly nsked his life to wound or slay; 
but on the other, he apprehended that he might make a com- 
plaint to Mr. Larpent of what he had seen, and that Emmeline 
might get into trouble with both her &ther and husband. 
Not to alarm her, or excite her anger against himself, how- 
ever, he kept his discovery quiet, and made light of the ac- 
cident ; but when they got home, and Mr. Larpent told her 
he had been there, the truth struck her immediately. 

Good gracious ! what will he think ?” she said to 
Arthur. “ What a foolish boy you are I” 

don’t care what he thinks,” answered Arthur de- 
fiantly. 

”But I do, though; and if he tells papa, you’ll get it, 
Mr. Arthur, I can tell you.” 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


The praiseworthy endeavours of the Society of Arts to 
elevate the position of literary and mechanics’ institutions — 
by taking them into union, and in some measure causing 
them to fulfil the duties of educational colleges — are bearing 
their fruits in the increased number of candidates who have 
this year presented themselves as competitors, through exar 
mination,for the certificates and prizes offered by the Society. 
Last year the number of candidates was only 52 ; this year 
there have been no less than 230. Three of the successful 
candidates of last year have obtained public appointments ; 
one, Charles Chambers, as an assistant-observer at the Kew 
Observatory ; and two others, Robert Abbott and William 
Matthew Tayler, situations as clerks in the Privy-Council 
Office. Lord Granville, Lord President of the Privy Council, 
and one of the Society’s vice-presidents, having five vacant 
clerkships at his disposal, gave the Society of Arts the 
privilege of nominating two of its successful candidates to 
compete for these situations. They were successful against 
twenty-two competitors. 

In one of our previous records of scientific progress, we 
described the new substitute for the diving-bell, the NautUuB, 
Continued experience testifies to the utility of this machine ; 
and the Council of the Society of Arts, in order to mark their 
approbation of it, have awarded a silver medal to Major 11. 
B. Sears (U.S.), its inventor. Other silver medals have 
been severally awarded to Mr. Christopher Binks, for his 
paper on some new methods of treating linseed-oils and other 
drying oils, for improving their drying properties in their 
application to paints and varnishes; and on some combina- 
tions and phenomena that occur amongst the elements en- 
gaged in the manufacture of iron, and in the conversion of 
iron into steel:— to Mr. Robert Temple, Chief-Justice of 
British Honduras, for his paper on ” British Honduras ; its 
History, Trade, and natural Resources — ^to Mr. Edward G. 
Squier, tor his paper on Central America, and the proposed 
Honduras Interoceanio Railway: — to Mr; P. Bashford, of Sur- 
dah. East Indies, for his paper on experiments with silk- 
worms, with a view to improve the present silk-yieldings in 
Bengal ; — to Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., for his paper on the means 
to be adopted for obtaining increased supplies of cotton. 

Our learned and versatile peer. Lord Brougham, has re- 
cently been stimulating I^cnch mathematicians to examine 
* some paradoxical consequences which result from applica- 
tions of the differential calculus. Beyond a mere chronicle 
of the circumstance, we need indicate no more. Those of 
our readers, howeuesr, who wish to pick a hole in that part 
of mathematxcars^jimce which arrives at its results through i 
the instrumenmil^ of “ ghosts of depaHed quantities,” as i 
Bishop Berkid^' called them, may find the arguments and | 


illustrations, of Lord Brougham set forth in volume xllv. of 
the C(mpU$,Jle7iduB. 

The Admiral du Petit Thouars, whose remarks on Peru- 
vian mummies we noticed some time since, has recently been 
followed in that field of observation by M. E. de Rivero, 
who has transmitted a paper on the subject to the Parisian 
Academy of Sciences. According to his discoveries, the 
mummies of Peru are not all the product of an artificial 
preparation; that in many instances natural. conditions of 
soil and climate have sufficed to give them their present 
appearance. Of the Peruvian mummies, it would appear 
that none of the inhabitants — save the bodies of the gi-cat 
Incas — were honoured by artificial embalment; the operators 
employed in this office being termed camatus. As to the 
process employed, nothing certain is known. The heart and 
viscera being removed, wore preserved in vases deposited in 
a temple at four or five leagues distance from the town ; 

! whilst the body, placed upon a sort of throne, was deposited 
in the Temple of the Sun, at Cuzco. This ceremony was 
I always attended by human sacrifices ; which, however con- • 
I trary to the usages of Mexico, were always voluntary, the 
I individuals sacrificed belopging to the Incas themselves. 

! Many former writers have described a certain flexibility 
which Peruvian mummies possessed. M. do^jtivero is un- 
able to eoufirm this statement ; no traces of such flexibility 
having come under his notice. 

In Toxicological science, M. Blondlot has recently com- 
municated to the Parisian Academy of Sciences some re- 
marks relative to’ the discovery of arsenic in organic mix- 
tures. Considering that arsenic has long been the popular, 
one may almost say the householdf poison during many cen- 
turies, in France no less than in England, it is not a little 
strange that a latent fallacy equal to that pointed out by 
M. Blondlot should have been unperceived so long. MM. 
Danger and Flandin indicated that when a mixture of arsc- 
nious acid and organic matter had been fully carbonised, 
and the carbonaceous result exhausted by hot water, the 
fluid would be an arsenious solution, from which arsenical 
stains might be obtained by the usual process of Marsh. 
For this result to be invariably obtainable, and to the full 
extent of the arsenic present, it is necessary that the latter 
should not exist in the form of sulphide. M. Blondlot^ 
proves, if his experiments be substantiated, that if the 
organic matter involved be perfectly fresh, and if, therefore, 
no sulphide of arsenic have arisen on account of decompo- 
sition, in the way long since pointed out by Ilcrapath, — still 
the action of sulphuric acid on the organic matter may give 
rise to the generation of sulphide, and therefore the process 
of MM. Danger and Flandin may fail. As the practical 
result of his deductions, he states the necessity of subjecting 
the charred mass, after exhaustion by boiling water, to the 
solvent agency of amn^nia solution, to dissolve out the 
sulphide; then evaporating the ammoniacal solution to 
dryness, and treating the residue with concentrated nitric 
acid ; so as to generate arsenic acid, which substance readily 
responds to Marsh’s test. 

Photographers need not be told that for excellence there 
are no object-glasses which can compare with those pre- 
pared by Voi^lander ; unfortunately, however, the size of 
these celebrated lenses has hardly kept pace with the in- 
creased and increasing size of photographic objects. This 
shortcoming is about to be remedied. Photographers will 
hail it as a gp'eat boon. In the production of positive im- 
pressions M. Joseph Sella communicates some new informa- 
tion to the editor of the French journal La Lwmi^e. Pre- 
mising that ordinary positive proofs have not only the ob- 
jection of being unstable, but also of being somewhat ex- 
pensive, on account of the nitrate of silver involved in their 
production, M. Sella states, how these defects may be ob- 
viated by his own process ; which is not only more rapid 
of execution, more easy, more sure, but it always yields the 
a^eahle black tint so much desiderated by artists, in the 
greater number of cases. The colour is dne to the presence 
of pyrogallate of oxide of iroiji, which forms a sort of ink, 
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imbK)ed by the surface and the substance of the paper. 
Guided by the indications of Mongo Ponton relative to bi- 
chromate of potash, M. Sella considered that he ought to 
obtain coloured photographic images by exposure to light 
under a negative proof a sheet of paper, treated by bichro- 
mate of potash ; washing the paper in water to dissolve away 
the preserved parts from the contact of light, and after- 
wards plunging the paper thus treated into a decoction of 
colouring matter, — ^for instance, madder, campeachy wood, 
cochineal, &c. These speculations were fully borne out, and 
very curious coloured images resulted. By treating these 
images witli chlorine-water, or more simply, by a very 
dilute solution of bichromate of potash, coloured images on 
a white ground were produced ; but when M. Sella desired 
to obtain images of still greater intensity, he tried the effect 
of bringing suli>hate of iron in contact with the orange- 
coloured image produced by light on the bichromate before 
passing the paper through the colour-bath. Ho thus ob- 
tained, as ho expected, a greater intensity of design ; but 
following out the details of the operation, he was surprised 
to discover, that in addition to the reaction between the 
image and the colouring matters, there was a special colora- 
tion due to the presence of oxide of iron ; and remai'king 
that the colouration was due to mechanical attraction be- 
tween the colouring matter and the paper, he ihought that 
by employing gallic or pyrogallic acid a black impression 
might be generated on a white ground. These anticipations 
were also realised. 

The detailed instructions for performing this proce.ss, 
apparently of so great im])ortance, are as follows : The white 
paper having been soaked in a saturated solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, is dried, firstly, by suspending it from a 
thread, afterwards by pressure between the leaves of a blot- 
ting-book. 

When used it is to be exposed about half the ordinary 
time, when all the details of the negative will be made fully 
apparent. The picture is next soaked in water until the 
yellow tint which it i)()sscsscs is removed (this takes about 
lialf-aii-hour) ; the water should be changed three or four 
times. The picture is next to bo plunged, during three or 
four minutes, into a filtered solution of protosulphato of iron; 
composed of five parts sulphate to a luindred parts water, 
and subsequently wa.slied in a water-batli, frequently re- 
newed. It is to remain in the bath for at least half-au-hour. 
After this operation, the paper is immersed in a solution of 
gallic acid, or even pyrogallic acid, the concentration of 
which may vary within wide limits. Development of the 
imago takes place in a few minutes. It presents a fine black 
tint, bordering on violet, — tlio very tint, in point of fact, 
which photographers generally strive to obtain. 

In zoological science we have to mention the discovery 
of a new species of cat in the Great African Sahara. The 
advent of this feline stranger to Christian society is refer- 
able to some recent explorations of Captain Loche. Ho 
reports it to be the usual domestic cat of the Sahara Arabs, 
and merits to be well known for various reasons. Kot only 
is its fur very peculiar, but its discovery tends in some 
measure to throw light upon the pedigree of our own do- 
mestic cats, concerning which very little indeed is known. 
That they have a specific descent of their own, aad are not 
mere civilised children of the animals termed wild cats is, 
wo believe, the common opinion now-a4ays ; nevertheless 
the knotty question now remains for solution, Where, 
whence, and from whom came they ? Captain Loche pro- 
poses that the new ccumaBmr shall be introduced to civil- 
ised zoological circles by the name and style of FdU 

from the chef icBca^on Marguerite^ who accom- 
panied the exploration. 

M. St. Claire Deville (the same who first produced alumi- 
nium on a large scale) is a very Torquemada amongst the 
metals. Stretched on the tortmra-raok of his laboratory, 
metals the most stubborn and unyielding are obliged to stic- 
Qumb and own ^e’ chemist their master* The last feat of 
M. St. Claire Deville, in conjunction with M. H. Delvay, is | 


that of working nalive platinum by the dry way. Hitherto, 
as perhaps most people who read this announcement are 
aware, that very useful metal platinum has resisted all at- 
tempts to work it by fire. It has had to bo dissolved out of 
its native combinations by chlorine, precipitated by sal-arn- 
moniac ; and, in short, has only been forthcoming in a metallic 
state after some of the most delicate manipulations of the 
laboratory have been applied to it. MM, St. Claire Deville 
and Delvay now announce that they can not only obtain 
platinum in the dry way, but all the platiniforous metals. 
They promise details, which we shall await with curiosity, 
taking care to transfer them to our scientific corner. 

Dr. J. B. Trosk, U.S., has brought before the notice of 
the Californian Academy of Natural Sciences, at San Fran- 
cisco, some interesting remarks concerning the earthquakes 
which occurred in California during the year 1856. The 
total number during this period, it seems, is sixteen ; of 
which number thirteen were observed between sunset and 
sunrise; and the shocks were so exceedingly slight, that 
the first intimation of their occurrence in most of these 
cases was communicated to the Californian public by local 
newspapers. Though the whole mountainous ridge extend- 
ing along the western coast of America, both north and 
south, is volcanic in its character, and has a bad reputation 
for its frequent earthquakes, yet, according to Dr. Trosk, 
the latter occur very rarel}’’, in comparison with former 
times. The same remark would also seem applicable to 
the whole Pacific region, to the whole of Oceana, and most 
of the islands which skirt the Chinese coast ; whilst simul- 
taneously, to tho west and north-west, beyond the fifty-fifth 
parallel, both volcanic phenomena and earthquakes have 
increased in their violence. 


THE MOTHER’S FIRST GRIEF. 


She sits beside the cradle. 

And her tears arc streaming fast ; 

For she sees the present only, 

While sho thinks of all tho past, — 

Of the days so full of gladness, 

When her first-born’s answering kiss 
Thrilled her soul with such a rapture 
That it knew no other bliss. 

O those bappy, happy moments, 

They but deepen her despair ! 

For sho bends above the cradle. 

And her baby is not there. 

There arc words of comfort spoken, 

And the leaden clouds of gidef 
Wear tho smiling bow of promise. 

And she feels a sad relief; 

IJut her wavering thoughts will wander, 

Till they settle on tho scene 
Of the dark and silent chamber. 

And of all that might have been ; 

For a little vacant garment. 

Or a shining tress of hair. 

Tells her heart, in tones of anguish, 

That her baby is not there. 

She sits beside tlie cradle, 

But her tears no longer flow ; 

For she sees a blessed vision. 

And forgets all earthly woo. 

Saintly eyes look down upon her, 

And the Voice that hushed the sea 
Stills her spirit with the whisper, 

** Suffer them to come to Me.” 

And while her soul is lifted 
On the soaring wings of prayer, 

Heaven’s crystal gates swing inward, 

And she sees her baby there. 

B. 19. CoiLTOK, Btatpi, 
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^ THE SMALLER FOREIGN CAGE-BIRDS. 

AVIUAVATS, WAX-BILLS, OUT-THROATS, ETC. 


Of late years, the importation of those beautiful little crea- 
tures, — ^Avidavats, Cut-throats, Wax-bills, Spicebirds, Zebra 
Parakeets, &o. &c., — has increased fourfold. Nor is tliero 
any reason to believe that this now and elegant “ fancy” is 
likely to die out. Ono can only regret that such lovely 
little pels are not gifted with song. Nature, however, is 
inexorable on this point. If they sing, it is “small.” 

Tho care that is requisite to keep such delicate creations 
well and hearty, few people can imagine. Hence tho fre- 
quency of their loss by death. Extreme cloauliness is the 
starting point. 

Cramp, cold, and asthma, are their great enemies. The 
season of moulting, too, tries them not a little. Warmth is 
then indispensable. 

'Lo guard against these, they should always bo placed in 
Biiitahle cages of wire, of an oblong shape* and fair propor- 
tions. They love choorfulnoss, and therefore require plenty 
of light. Besides, we want to see them. 

What is to be s})ecially guarded against is draught. They 
must, therefore, he placed beyond tho action of cross currents 
of air, and kept in rooms of an equable temperature. This 
is very important. 

Their food, canary and millet (occasionally hread-aiid- 
milk), must be given fresh daily ; also, clean spring water 
twice daily. Cover tho tray deeply with red gritty gravel ; 
tliat is, gi'avel not finely sifted. They eat tho grit to assist 
digestion. 

In summer, their cages may be placed on tho lawn, or 
suspended on a tree. - I'liey dearly love to watch the free 
denizens of air sporting in their native liberty. It kcejis 
them in a state of constant activity. 

Some of the Avidavats and Wax-bills are quarrelsome, 
especially at the season of moult. In such a ease, reduce 
their uuinbers. Keep them in pairs only, giving each pair 
a cage to themselves. If once they proceed to blows, and 
draw blood, the taste of that blood will bo fatal to your 
establishment. They will destroy each other, few feathers 
remaining to tell the fearful tale. 

Tu winter, I advise (by all means) that theii' open wire 
cages be laid aside for longer and narrow&r cagesy open i% 
the front only; the sides, top, and back, being of mahogany. 
This will keep them snug, warm, and nicely private. Hang 
them facing the window, so that they may have a view of 
what is going forward ; and, by all means, play them a tune 
or two, daily, on the piano. 

Ripe fruits — such as a juicy pear, a melting peach, or a 
nectarine— are an immense treat to these little rogues ; but 
the colder salads should be sparingly administered. 

Nothing is easier than to tame tliese feathered divinities, 
and mould them to your entire will. Their affection is un- 
bounded; but remember never to slight them. They ai*e 
sensitive — very. 

I have ascertained that the Zebra parakeets do breed ; 
and I know a lady who has euoceeded (in London) in rear- 
ing a brood of them in a cage. Such a lovely collection of 
, little “ Lizards I” . 

The Avidavats, and Out-tbroats, whe^ in AviarieSi fre- 
quently make nO|li, and lay eggs; but I am not aware of 
any instance m fitbioh the eggs, after being incubated, have 
come to maj^i^y> m- 

All liave a desire to enjoy the society, and 

learn the pjo^raF^hiatory, of this interesting tribe, should 


have a Small aviary built for tlicir especial use. I^tve 
one in my mind’s-eye, whose inmates thrive famously* *The 
proprietor thus writes me : 

The Cut-throats have built aUd laid eggs j but some work- 
men outside the aviary disturbed them, and they have foivaken ^ 
their nest. They have since nested again, laid, and sat. No 
produce. This ^ disconcerted them. 

The bronzed Manikins, and the Weaver-birds, have made 
several nests ; but they have deposited no eggs. 

All our little inmates are very healthy. In March last, our 
Bishop-bird was habited in a gay and brilliant dross. It had 
a splendid bright orange ruff round its neck, the lower part of 
ite Dody being covered with feathers like the finest block-silk 
velvet, and wings and tail hinged with bright orange. It is now 
changed in appearance to the remale Weaver-bird, 

The Aviciavats have moulted four timen during tho past 
year ; and each moulting produces a differing ohango in their 
appearance. 

The male Weaver-bird becomes greatly altered in moiilt- 
ing. Tho feathers on the top of its head, and lower part of its 
body, become pitik. The face has now the appearance of a 
black mask, and it has a dark crimson bill. 

Tho only change in tho female is, that the bill from rod 
has changed to yellow. 

Tho Cardinal, in moulting, underwent no change in his ap- 
pearance. Neither did the Spicebirds, Cut-throats, Java Spar- 
rows, Bronzed Manikins, Shell-Parrots, or llarloquiu Bisbop- 
birds. 

The plumage of the Wax-bills has become lighter in colour, 
with a b^utifiu pink undoruoath. 

The Indigo-birds have become more intensely blue, inlor- 
inixcd with slate- coloured feathers. 

The feathers on tho wings and back of tho Widow-bird 
changed from the rippearanco of black-silk velvet to a brown 
colour mixed with black.” 

Those very interesting “Notes”^wiU afford some little 
idea of the pleasure derivable from a study of Foreign Birds, 
more particularly when located in an aviary. 

I am decidedly hostile to placing so much beauty in such 
prisons of wire as those now in use. The inmates exist 
rather than live. As for happiness, that is out of the ques- 
tion. 

A flight in a spare room would afford these aerial crea- 
tures a rare treat. This might be readily managed. 

Any thing but incarceration, and a lingering life of tor- 
ture. WmuAM Kidi>. 


VENTILATION: ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
EFFICIENT APPLICATION. 

[Third Paper.] 

If, therefore, articles of food and of medicine, salubrious and 
highly l)oneficial in themselves, become thus hurtful when 
wrongly applied, tho extraneous, and often poisonous, matter 
with which the atmosphere of many workshops and factories 
is loaded must operate with increased virulence. Many of 
these cases admit of no mitigation, and can be jnet only by 
an entire removal of the cause of complaint. The frightful 
and loathsome disease of the jaw-bone, to which persons 
engaged in tho manufacture of phosphorus-matches are liable, 
having baffled all the remedies proposed for its relief or cure, 
has been most effectually prevented by good ventilation 
and personal cleanliness. 

In private dwellings, there is seldom any special means 
of ventilation provided; and in the absence of fires, tho 
vitiated air finds an exit only through chinks in doors and 
windows, ami other accidental communications with the 
exfernal atmosphere. In churches, theatres, workshops, 
and buildings of a similar description, it is obvious that the 
purity of the air cannot be maintained by supplies frbm 
sources of so adventitious a character. Various methods 
have therefore been devised for the attainment of this im- 
portant object— such as injecting fresh air, and drawing out 
the vitiated, by means of furnaces, air-pumps, fanners, steam- 
jets, &c. ; but all of these necessitate constant attendance, 
expense of fuel, and complicated machinery. 

The practice of ventilation hy ortifleial heat has long 
been employed In mines, but it does not appear to have been 
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adopted fox ventilating crowded rooms till 1723, when Dr. 
Desaguliers employed it in vonlilating the Houet of Ooxa* 
mons. The operation of his ^yttem, hemew, trw defeated 
by the stratagems of an old lady who had the masMgemont 
of the tires, and who did not liao to he dtitnrhed In the uso 
of the rooms she occupied over the house. A fan was then 
substituted, ^d placed over the ceiling for the purpose of 
sucking out the vitiated air; and during the sitting of 
the House a man was kept constantly at work turning the 
wheel. Various plans were subsequently tried, with indif- 
ferent success. In 1810, Sir Humphrey I)avy having been 
requested to furnish a plan for warming and ventilating the 
House of Lords, seat in ou(‘, identical in principle with that 
of Desaguliers ; and in 1820, the Marquit of Chabannes, 
who had previously veutilatod Covent Garden Theatre by 
a system somewhat similar, was intrusted with the warm- 
ing and ventilation of both houses. The method latterly 
employed by Dr. ileid, though ingenious in theory and 
effective in practice, has been found objectionable, chiefly 
on account of the great space required for the apparatus, 
and of llic inconveiiiencc experienoed by the members from 
the parti(;h',s of dust carried up from the hair-cloth carpet 
by the current of fresh air admitted tlirough the perforated 
floor. This system of ventilating has been extensively 
adopted in France, and has been api>licd to schools, thea- 
tres, prisons, and other cstablisbmcmts. In a table given tu 
the Dictionnaire dcs Arts et ManvfaciureSiMtdAXxi^ the cha- 
racteristics of the ju’ineipal methods employed in France 
and Belgium, the system cited as the most eCSeient and 
most economical is that adopted at the Maisoii Mazaa, a 
prison consisting of 1225 cells, and constructed on the plan 
of central inspection. The ventilation is effected by means 
of a high cliiinnoy, in^ which, during winter, a sufficient 
draught is produced by the smoke from the heating appa- 
ratus, and, in the summer montlis, by a large fire kept con- 
Rtautly burning at the bottom of the shaft. The fresh air 
is ad}niited from tlic corridors by an opening near the ceil- 
ing, while the fonl air is conveyed away along with other 
impurities through a soil-pipe, acted xipoii by the draught 
of the large cljimney j the wliole air of each cell being re- 
newed in the course of every hour, with the utmost regu- 
larity, and without aiiy disagi'ecablc currents. Tlic daily 
expense of coal for the purpose of voiitilution is 21’8 francs 
(about 1/,). 

But it is needless to enter into a description of all tho 
different plans suggested for the ventilation of public build- 
ings ; wo may only state that, after a ininuto inspection of 
those which have come under our special notice, and a care- 
lul and impartial consideration of all that has been writtcji 
on tho subject by the most approved authors, wo iinbesitat- 
ingly give tho preference « to the system devised by Mr. 
Charles Watson, of Halifax, and which is already exten- 
sively known over Britain, and highly appreciated by some 
of the ablest architects ami the most eminent men of 
science. 

Mr. Watson’s apparatus is so remarkable for its simpli- 
city, and its mode of operation is so subversive of precon- 
ceived notions as to tho nature of ventilation, that some 
theorists have been inclined to look upon its marvellous 
effects with as much suspicion as tho churchmen of the 
seventeenth century regarded the heretical, telescope of Ga- 
lilfeo. His discovery is nevertheless a great fact, and, in 
our opinion, forms an epoch in the history of ventilation. 
The principle on which it is founded may be illustrated by 
a simple experiment. Mr, Watson employs for this pm*pose 
a glass vessel resembling tho receiver of an air-pump, about 
seven inches in diameter, and ten inches high, with a tubu- 
lar neck about six inches long and two inches wide. The 
lower edge is placed in a shallow groovo, which passes 
round the circumference of a thin plate, and which may be 
filled with water in order to prevent the admission of air 
from below. When a lighted taper is introduced into this 
v^sel, it very soon exhausts the combustible principle of 
the included air^ and notwithstanding the oomparatirely 


large opening in tho top of tho receiver, ceases to burn. If 
however, before the taper has qnite expired, the funnel is 
converted Into two seml-Cfylindrieal tubes by means of a 
thin division, a double ourrent, in opposito directions, is 
mimediately establishod, a copious supply of pure air flows 
in by the one, and the effete products are expelled by the 
other ; the dying taper moanwbilo speedily revives, and 
soon acquires^ full and steady brilliancy. . When tho tubes 
slightlv differ in height, as in Watson’s Syphon A^mtilator, 
the cold air is invariably found to enter by the shorter one. 
The experiment may be satisfactorily performed oven wit h 
a common water-bottle, and a slip of pasteboard as a dia- 
phragm. , Tho existence of the opposite currents is rendered 
visible by holding a smoking paper over the divided funnel, 
when the smoke is seen to pass down through tho one cliau- 
nol, and to ascend and cseai>o by the other, 

Mr. Watson rightly inferred from this experiment that 
if he could establish these spontaneoii.s double currents to 
and from the open air through tlu* ceilings of our schools, 
churches, dwelling-houses, and halls, he would revive the 
drooping spirits of their half-suffocated inmates in the same 
manner that brilliancy was restored to lluj expiring taper. 
He has perfectly succeeded in this; and no sniail part of 
tho merit of his principle is, that these currents, while 
shown to exist, operate quietly and constantly, end inaiii- 
tain a sweet and wbolesomo state of the air without those 
dangerous ajid disagreeable draughts that render most other 
modes of artificial ventilation so objectionable. 

The ventilating apparatus consists simply of a divided 
tube as above described, generally placed on tho roof, and 
forming a coinimmicatlon between the ceiling of the apart- 
ment to be ventilated and the external atmosphere. It may, 
however, be adapted to almost any situation, and has betui 
applied to buildings of niany floors or flats, wdtb uniform 
success, and even to the basement story of buildings, as in 
the kitchen of tho General rost-office, London. It is sur- 
mounted by a cowl or weather-cap, so judiciously adapted 
that it allows free scope to tho action of the tubes in w'bat- 
ever direction, or with whatever violence, the wind may 
blow. A regulating valve is placed in the lower part of 
each of the divisions, both of which arc opened and shut 
simultaneously by a single cord, thus diminishing or in- 
creasing at pleasure the amount of air to b(5 withdrawn or 
admitted, to suit the season of the year, tho number of ]>er. 
sons, &c. 

It must bo remarked, that tubular openings in the. ceil- 
ing, if undivided, afford no relief. The eftVjrts of the cold 
air to rush in, and tho hot air to get out, appear (o neutralise 
each other, or the cold air falls down with an intolerable 
current on the beads of those who may be under the open- 
ings, with the eflect of condensing and rendering more con- 
centrated the poisonous products that have been generated. 
When the tubes are divided, however, the result is altoge- 
ther different. In one or other compartment the cold or the 
hot air acquires an ascendency, the one entering in a gonial 
and refreshing current to vivify and invigorate the occu- 
pants, and the other escaping into space to redistribute 
innocuously its elements. Such is the probable rationale of 
Mr. Watson’s system, the efficiency of wiii(dj, under the 
modifications of application which his groat practical expe- 
rience has enabled him to discover, is unquestionable. 

If extensive application and unqualified approval of a 
system be a test of superior excellence, Mr. Watson’s may 
claim the pre-eminence ; the benefits it confers having been 
appreciated wherever it has boon introduced, in the palace 
of the sovereign as well as in the workshop of the artisan 
or the crowded factory. From the testimonials Mr. Watson 
has received as to the beneficial effects produced by his ven- 
tilators, one might almost regard him as a second Howard, 
making a progress through the land, administering relief to 
those who are doomed to breathe a pestilential atmosphere, 
and who were considered beyond tho reach of the great phi- 
lanthropist. In one place, a Weaving shed, “ that otherwise 
would have been unfit for use during a gi’eat portion of the 
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year, is rendered <inite com- 
fortable for the workmen ;** 
in another, axjombingr shed, 
in which “ the work-people 
had frequently to bo taken 
out in a fainting state, is 
BO ventilated that suoh a 
thing rarely or never oc- 
curs.’* At a paper-works, 
“in one of the rag-rooms, 
where nearly sixty women 
are employed, tJicro were 
frequent cases of fainting 
from the closeness of the air. 


DIAPHANIE. 

TUR AKT OF IMITATING STAINED 
OR PAINTED GLASS. 


Among the amusements of 
a somewhat artistic charac- 
ter that have been invented 
as agreeable pastimes, by 
means of which home-deco- 
rations may bo devised and 
executed, none can be turned 
to more useful account than 
the process termed Diapha^ 
nie, by means of which the 
effect of richly-painted win- 
dows may be so closely imi- 
tated as to deceive oven a 
tolerably critical eye; Many 
a dreary window looking in- 
to a close back yard, or from 
a staircase on to a huge per- 
spective of blackened or 
blackening cliiinnoy-pots,^ 
may be converted into an 
agreeable and even richly ornamental feature by this pro- 
cess, which has the additional advantage of being very 
simple and very economical. 

The materials may now be procured, as the now sot- 
disant “ art” is at present the fashion, at nearly every print- 
shop ; our own having been purchased in Oxford Street, at 
(or near) the corner of Argyll Street. i 

These materials consist in a collection of subjects, some 
pictorial and some purely ornamental or decorative, richly 
printed in transparent colours, or coloured after printing 
with colours equally suitable, and of the necessary var- 
nishes, &c. for completing the operation. The process simply 
consists in first affixing such coloured prints to the inner 
surface of the glass, hy means of an adhesive material pre- 
pared for the purpose, or simply hy thin starchy which is by 
some considered still better, and then varnishing the sub- 
jects with a strong transparent varnish, both fm* the purpose 
of rendering them still more “diaphanous and also for their 
preservation, as after this last process they may he “washed** 
with the same Case and safety as painted glass itself. It is 
needless to dwell at greater length upon the mere process, 
which is extremely simple, and for which full directions are 
furnished at all places whore the materials are sold. The 
groat matter is to apply this method of decoration in an 
artistic manner. 

It has been stated that the subject materials to he most 
^ easily procured arc figure-subjects of suitable size, and in 
forms likely to bo most generally useful ; and also in orna- 
ment, such as bordorings, centres, comers, &c., in great 
variety. Nothing would he easier than to stick a figure- 
subject in each pane of the window to be decorated, merely 
putting a border round it, and perhaps filling the upper 
- panes with ornament only. But this would hardly g^ve a 
new character to the window, which would still consist of its 


nine or twelve dull routine 
squares, the enrichment in 
no way disguising its com- 
mon or ordinary character. 

Let us see, however, 
whether it bo not possible, 
with a mere repetition of 
some half-dozen or so pieces 
of orntoerit, to construct a 
design which shall be at 
once pleasing in itself, and 
havr a tendency to give al- 
tog< icr a new character to 
the jld square-paned win- 
dowl In constructing the 
design shown* in the en- 
graving, only four principal 
patterns wove used, — a large 
ornamental circle, a smaller 
one, a portion of a border, 
and a corner-ornament. Of 
the large circular ornament 
seven copies were required ; 
of the smaller, six ; of the 
portion of border, ten pieces ; 
and of the corner-ornaments, 
two. In order to disguise the 
quadrangular formality of 
the square panes, the large 
have been placed, as it were, 
across them, by dividing the 
pattern, the line of the frame- 
worlf passing up the centre 
of the circular device, and 
being to a certain extent 
lost in its intricacy. In a 
similar manner the smaller 
circles are made to break 
the effect of the transverse 
lines ; and the external bor- 
der, by narrowing the outer panes, and converging at the 
top, still further destroys the offensive repetition of the 
routine squares. 

It will bo seen that in some instances the circles have 
been decreased or enlarged by taking away or adding a 
lino to make them fit the design : this is very easily man- 
aged, as in the prints there is generally paper enough to 
spare on which the extra lino may, with very little artistic 
skill and some care, bo drawn, while the cutting away is 
obvious enough. The smaller squares and ornaments, 
which ill one or two places vary and complete the design, 
arc not, strictly speaking, necessary, hut they add to its 
completeness, and are such as may easily ho selected out of 
an ordinary collection, or painted by hand ; the proper ma- 
terials being of course employed. With a very little super- 
addition of original design, indeed, some very remarkable 
compositions might be produced. 

If it should bo thought desirable to obtain greater va- 
riety in such a composition as that in our illustration, the 
quatrefoil ornaments of the four central circles might he 
cut out, and small circular figure-subjects introduced, many 
of which may be found very suitable for the purpose, both 
in style and colour. 

It should be noted that the stylo of ornament selected for 
our composition is that of the stained-glass work of the 
twelfth century ; one less hackrieyed than that of the later 
periods of Gothic, or the well-worn cinque-cento. Caro 
should be taken not to mix styles in compositions of this 
kind, as the most mongrel and detestable effect would be 
produced by heterogeneous mingling; and even with well- 
selected and perfectly homogeneous materials an affair of 
this kind may degenerate into mere patchwork, if a due 
attention to general design, both in form an^d distribution 
of parts and colours, be not tastefully observed. 
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MACIifSE. 


A VALUED contributor, Janies Hannay, maintains, with oven 
unusual elegance and force of argument, that all men who 
have made theniselves great are the descendants of the 
greal; of former ages ; that they are the sap of an old and 
noble plant, rising through the accumulated debris of centu- 
ries of ruin, thus vindicating and proclaiming the rights 
and powers of long descent. However this may be, the 
idea must, wo fear, always remain one of belief merely, 
and uiiprovable by fact. Certainly it is so in the present 
case, tbougli the quality of the race does scorn vaguely 
shadowed JTorth in our brief knowledge of Mr. MacUse’s 
ancestry. More than a hundred years ago, one of the family 
was wounded at Hontenoy, while another fought for tho 
Stuarts under Prince Charles. The fatlier of tho artist held 
a comnii.ssiou in tlio reginicat of Klgiu Feneibles, and, while 
quartered at Cork, married a lady of good family in that city. 
The offspring of that marriage was three sons; the renowned 
Hubjoct of tlna a brother distinguished as a surgeon, 

and a third hroihor, who has attained rank in the army. 

Daniel l\tacli.‘^c was born in Cork, January 25th 1811. 
Wc do not find .‘uiy particular record of that wonderful pre- 
cocity and adaptiveness to the future course of fame, upon 
which papas and inainmas dilate so fondly ; but in place 
tlK'Tcof, a sLeadj’’ and niueh more serviceable devotion to 
study, which carried him onwards tlirougli tUo.sC shocks 
and difficulties wdiicli hesot a man striving to rise above 
the h'-vel of his birth into tlie clear air that blows about tho 
eminences whereon stand clustered tho /?i'eat men of every 
eg’o, and -wliencti they may look wdtli some sort of presci- 
ence upon the prngro8.s of the race ■which they arc destined 
to elevate and adorn, and niayho discern soniothing of the 
moans of guiding which arc in tlio hands of tho Most High. 

It is clear that although we do not hear of Maeliao as an 
infanl: prodigy, yet in very early 3mutli he had attained 
sullieient skill in drawing to attract the notice of strangers; 
for we liavo tlie assurance of the editor of tho Art Journal 
that, in 1820, ho remarked a bright-eyed liandsome bo,y 
di-awing in tlie rooms of the Society of Arts at Cork ; and 
this gentleman ]>rocceds to felicitate himrtelf, as he well ma.v, 
ujjoii having in some measure proiihesied tho future cele- 
brity of the student, who was no other than the present 
Daniel Maclisc, It. A., &c. Tho next attainable fact repre- 
sents liim as quitting a banking-office at the age of sixteen, 
'fhis would seem to indicate opposition to his professional 
]>rogvcs.s from some cause or quarter with which wc arc 
unacquainted ; for it could not be expected tliat tho energetic 
and promising youth, wlio had already won credit forliimself 
at so early an ago, would voluntarily abandon that course 
■which his natural genius had so clearly marked out. If the 
reader -will turn to the portrait, he will perceive that it is 
not that of a man who would at any period of life readily 
diverge from a set and success-promising resolution, but 
rather of one who, with the keenest hopeful firmness, would 
cut out a path through a forest of dangers and difficulties. 

Tins interval was not, at any rate, of long duration; for he 
is next discovered drawing portraits of the officers of a light- 
dragoon regiment (tlio 14th, wo believe) wbicli was stationed 
in his neighbourhood. It would bo not a little interesting 
to meet now with some of these early labours. We should 
exjicet to find all the immaturity of those splendid powers 
which have since distinguished their possessor, as well as 
some of that clear scientific accomplishment in drawing 
wliioh marks his works, — accomplished, not because graceful 
only and very pretty, as is too common, but full of incipient 
knowledge of the facts of nature herself, therefore learned 
and accomplished in the true sense of the word ; with this, 
much of that firm, hai’d, somewhat over-resolute character, 
to which not a few of tho faults of his works are due, and 
which will not fail to bo remarked as tho .feature of the man. 
Wo liavo a theory, — no new one, however,— that there may 
be discerned in the personal appearanci^ of a man the peculiai^ 


qualities of his works ; how tho subtle, penetrating, and 
luxurious mind of Titian is evidenced by his noble, keen, 
and discriminating face, that has its best exponent in his 
pictures, which are the workings-out of tlioso cliaractori sties 
in ma^ificonce and completeness ; how, also, tlio firm re- 
gardful eye and genuine English face of Hogarth are but 
tho predications of what we find in his works, — their wisdom 
and their humour, which, although not without coarseness, is 
evertempefed and directed by a purpose looking to the end. 

The physique of no man could better represent his mi*ntal 
capacity” than docs that of Maclisc ; for, standing nearly six 
feet two inches in height, his figure spreads out broad and 
gi*andiy to a perfect human development, surmounted by 
such a head as the portrait shows. Years ago, when he was 
in the early prime of manhood, it was said tliero was not a 
liandsomer man in London ; and now there are few wlioso 
intellectual appearance i.s more striking. About the ■whole 
aspect there is something knightly and cliivalric: 

** A feudal knight in silken mastiuerado 
or, 

tt modern gentleman of stateliest poi*t.” 

Just when the last fiiint traces of feudality arc being 
swept away by the new phases of the times, up rises a painter 
whose mission seems that ho should present to us the glo- 
ries of the departing system at their brightest, ilicir noblest 
aspect in chivalry, in order, it would seem, that what was 
fair and true about it might be exemplified to corning, ages, 
as far us painting could pi’esent tho thing. For JMaclisc is 
essentially a romantic painter ; chivalry is his great thcruo. 
The romantic character must be carefully discriminated from 
the Gothic spirit, of which Albert Diiror was probably the 
culmination : for the first deals ■with gallant and brave 
deeds, pays homage to fair ladies, and rejoices in justice 
and mercy ; while the other goes deeper, and is never williout 
a cast of thought about it that ma}^ darken into grim humour, 
or something terribly grotesque, althougli occasionally dis- 
solving in tearful tenderness, as a black cloud falls in benefi- 
cent rain. The fact is, that these specialities arc the jiccullar 
characteristics of two races of men in their thoughtful mood : 
tho romantic is the Celt, with his galhuit hai'dihood and 
frank gayness, whoso heart leaps at the sound of a trumpet ; 
wliilo tho Gothic is tJie spirit of tho graver Saxon, who cures 
less for the appearances of an act than for its tendency. 

This excursion is not irrelevant, but made in order that 
the reader may approoiatc tho precise qualities whicli dis- 
tinguish our present subject. That Maclisc is the romantic 
and cliivalric euunciator we describe, bare (^potation of tho 
titles of many of his most remarkable pictures will suffice 
to prove. “The Vow before the Ladies and the Peacock” 
(1835);” “Henry VIII. and Anno Boleyn at Masque;” “Ilobiu 
Hood and Richard Cenur do Lion “Christmas in the Baron’s 
Hall (Procession of tho Boar’s Head);” “ The Knight’s Furc- 
well to his Ladyc ;” “ The Return of the Knight ;” “ Francis 
I. and Diana of Poitiers;” “The Sleeping Beauty ;” “Chi- 
valry (time of Henry VIIT.) “ Spirit of Chivalry (in tJie 
House of Lords);” “ The Marriage of StrongboAv ;” “ Or- 
deal by Touch;” — these are all more or less cJiivuIricin su]»- 
ject; and, in addition, there are tho Ibllowdng, -whicdi become 
BO by tho way in which tho artist has trealed them : “'I'he 
Spirit of Justice,” in the House of Lords (1,850) ; many of 
the illustrations to Bulwer’s JPilf/i'itns of the lihine,' also a 
largo proportion of those engravings to Moore’s Afelodiee; 
and lastly, that most notable series, the latest fruit of hi.s 
genius, “ Tho Story of tho Conquest,” this year, in tho Royal 
Academy. 

Having thus endeavoured to establish a distinct indi- 
viduality for the prevalent tone of Macliso’s ivorks, and thus, 
to the best of our ability, brought him, so to speak, before 
the reader, wo shall proceed with those gi'adcs of his life 
which have contributed to Buch a consummation. 

Following tho series of facts attainable, wo find liim 
studying anatomy and dissecting under Dr. Woodroffe (pro- 
bably at Dublin). In 1828, he arrived in London, entered 
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the Boyal Academy as a student, and rapidly gained nume- 
rous honours in that institution, especially the medal in the 
Antique School, and that for the best copy of a picture. 
About this time appeared a scries of portrait-sketches of lite- 
rary and other celebrities in Fraser's Magazine^ of which 
Macliso was the draughtsman, to a text by Dr. Magitm. 
In 1830, he proceeded to Paris, and in the following year 
gained the gold medal in the Royal Academy, London, for an 
original picture of a subject given by the judges, which was, 
“ The Choice of Hercules a work probably one of the most 
remarkable which have yet received that honour. He now 
devoted himself with the greatest ardour to painting, and 
produced in ’32 “ All-Hallow’s Eve,” an Irish subject full of 
spirit and power ; also the “ Francis I.” just mentioned. Then 
came ” Mokanna Unveiling,” from Moore’s “Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan,” in Lalla Bookh, which, on its exhibition at 
the British Institution in ’33, at once brought the artist 
into a great position. The well-known picture of “ Captain 
Rock,” another purely Irish subject, appeared in ’34. 

“ The Vow before the Ladies and the Peacock,” exhibited 
in ’3t5, was perhaps the most thoroughly characteristic of 
the view we have taken of Maclise’s idiosyncrasy, and in 
itself a very remarkable and original picture, of which we 
find contemporary critics speaking in the highest terms of 
admiration as to its splendour, richness of incident, and va- 
riety of design. This was pre-eminently a chivalric subject, 
representing the assumption of one of those fantastic duties 
which the warriors of the old day took upon themselves with 
an actuality of feeling which is not a little startling to our 
modern ideas. The self-devoted champion pledged himself to 
accomplish some bizarre achievement, solemnly calling upon 
that remarkable chivalric emblem the Pcacoek, and making 
the ladies witnesses and confirmers of his asseveration. 
The entire picture was full of gallants and fair ladies, vari- 
ously employed at a festival in a baronial hall, while near by 
were seen some jolly monks regaling themselves. The w hole 
extravagant spirit of the subject was most fitly convoyed 
in this splendid painting, which being exhibited simulta- 
neously with Wilkie’s “ Columbus,” divided the criticisms 
and laudations of the journals of the day with it. The artist 
reaped plenitude of honour by this work, being elected As- 
sociate of the Royal Academy in that year ; a fact which in 
itself shows how rapid had been his advance since gaining 
the gold medal in *31. 

The picture of “ The Ribbonraeii,” another Irish subject, 
then followed ; after that, “ Puck enchanting Bottom, ” 
and the “ Interview between Chaides I, and Cromwell’* (of 
course imagii\|^ry). He then returned to Shaksperc for his 
subjects, painting “ Macbeth and the Witches,” and “ Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn.” After these came the very re- 
markable picture, “The Halt of Bohemian Gipsies,” which 
was rc-exhibited six years ago in London, a work painted 
in an unusually dark tone for the artist. “ Myrrha and Sar- 
danapalus the “ Robin Hood with “ Christmas in the 
Baron’s Hall,” and a picture, purchased by the Queen, of 
“ Gil Bias and the Parasite,” were almost consecutive in 
their appearance. In 1839 was exhibited a “ Scone from 
Midas;'* and about this time another subject from Gil 
Bias; also, “Salvator Rosa painting Masaniello’s Portrait;’* 
“ The Knight’s Farewell to his Ladyc “ Hamlet,” and 
“Malvolio before Olivia** (both in the Vernon Gallery); 
two subjects from Goldsmith — “Olivia and Sophia dress- 
ing Moses for the Fair,** and the famous “Gross of Green 
Spectacles.** The tlireo last, with those from Oil BlaSf 
were examples of the artist’s power of dealing with subjects 
requiring great feeling for humour, his complete success 
therein displaying a new element of character. “ The 
♦ Sleeping Beauty,” and the “ Origin of the IJarp,** — a subject 
from Moore,-— indicated a return to romance ; while “ Mac- 
beth and the Ghost” was a very remarkable illustration of 
Shakspere. “ A subject from Obmas,** painted for the King 
of the Belgians; with “ Chivalry,** — a lady arming a knight; 
“The Spirit of Justice** (both the last in the House of 
7 Lords) ; “ life Ordeal by Touch,** “ Alfred in the Tent of 


Guthrura,** “ Caxton in his Printing-Office,** “ Koah’s Sacri- • 
fice,” “ The Marriage of Strongbow,” and “ Orlando and 
Charles,” must be so fresh in the minds of numerous readers, 
that bare mention is all they need. 

These, with the picture in the Royal Academy, “ Inter- 
view between Peter the Great and William III., at p^sont 
form the chief of Maclise’s works; and for their interest and 
importance have not been surpassed by any living artist, 
extending as they do over a period of twenty-five years. In 
1840, Maclise reached the grade of Royal Academician, — 
about twelve years after leaving his father’s house ; a rapi- 
dity of progress in success which is very rarely attained, 
even by men as indefatigable and fortunate as himself. 

This is no place to enter into a disquisition upon the 
faults of Maclise’s pictures ; faults peculiar to himself, and 
which are sufficiently obvious to every observer, and such, 
moreover, as are constantly dwelt upon by his critics, who, 
while doing so seem entirely to forget the very noble qualities 
the artist’s work otherwise possesses ; a style of criticism 
only too common with the ordinary employes of the press, 
whose object appears most frequently to be that of writing 
a trenchant article, instead of passing a well-grounded, fair, 
and candid judgment. We shall here close this brief memoir 
and these remarks with the observation, that the subject 
of them is still in the prime of intellectual life ; and so far 
from showing the slightest sign of mental decadence, has 
just completed that series of designs which have attracted 
so much attention at the Royal Academy this year : — the 
before-named “ Story of the Conquest,” which, whether we 
consider them as an admirably chosen procession of subjects 
to illustrate a memorable historical fact, — as dramatic and 
powerful compositions, fitly bringing before us each scene 
selected, — or as successive grades of an artistic achievement, 
are equally just in selection, various and-<vigorous in con- 
ception, and complete and comprcliensivo in progressive 
advancement. Not less, we believe, than twelve years 
have been spent in the preparation of this series of works ; 
and it shows how truly the artist is devoted to Art for Us 
own sake, above and beyond all questions of petty praise or 
momentary appreciation. And the world is now indebted 
for their exhibition to the efforts of those who had seen and 
reverentially admired them in the artist’s studio, and not 
to any desire of their author for publicity, which, in truth, 
be has shunned, nay, for a time resisted. In this the chi- 
valry of Ai’t at least rivals that other chivalry which he so 
loved to paint. 


RASCALDOM AND ITS KINGS.— CARTOUCHE, KING 
OF PARIS. 

By G. W. TUORNBURY. 

[First Paper.] 

I HAVE an extreme affection for rascals, my family plate be- 
ing beyond the reach of thieves, and my pocket not worth 
picking. 

I like them for thoir ingenuity, Ulyssean craft, foresight, 
daring, perseverance, knowledge of human nature, wise 
cunning, and intrepidity. I like them because they group 
so well, and are so picturesque ; I wonder at them as incar- 
nations of Mephistophelcs and Beelzebub, doing the dirty 
work of the unmentionable place in a shrewd, wily, earnest 
and — ^in a sense — ^not uncommendable manner. 

From the Golden Farmer back to the Egyptian chief-baker, 
I know their tricks and stratagems, their laws and ordi- 
nances. As to the metaphysical side of the question, as 
to whether thieving arises from a mental want or a mental 
excess, I never trouble myself. It maybe a mere logical 
misunderstanding; it maybe a warp of the judgment, a sort 
of squint of the reason ; it may be blood to the head, or want 
of blood ; it may be a perversion, organic or innate. On the 
other hand, though thieving may not unnaturally be assigned 
to a mental strabismus or monocularity, it may perhaps more 
correctly bo classified with that genus of mental phenomena 
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known as habit grown chronic, — a sort of monomania, or 
insanity. 

In this way of thinking, thieves become interesting 
studies to1;he sucking metaphysician, who ought to rejoice, 
therefore, when his watch is stolen, and to shout for joy 
when his spoons chink into the burglar’s nocturnal bag. 

Of thieves and their doings I have taken a wide survey. 
From the Copt who cut off his brother’s head, to destroy 
his identity, when he fell into Pharaoh’s man-trap; from 
the spy in Herodotus, whom the Milesian shaved, wrote 
secret intelligence on his scalp, kept till his hair grew, and 
then sent on his distant mission ; from Duval to Manning ; 
from Shakebag to Shepherd, — I know all their twists and 
turnings, and can divide their schemes into codes and classes. 

I acknowledge, in this flat age, I revel in their strange and 
subtle plans, their ruses and ingenious forms of spoliation ; 

I draw from them proofs of the limitation of the human 
imagination, and of the expansibility of human badness. 
The sensitive touch of the felon shows me the undeveloped 
capabilities of our neglected senses; I find with astonish- 
ment in the thief, aiming at small ends, the patience of a 
fakir, the heroism of an old grenadier, the endurance of an 
Indian, the subtlety of a statesman, the craft of a diplo- 
matist, the courage of an Alexander. In fact, I fill my 
mind with half-thought-out theories, that amuse me, if 
they do not make me wiser. The wig-stealing in Queen 
Anne’s reign, the cloak-stealing on Louis Quartorze’s Pont 
Neuf, the diamond-plucking of Barrington, the old Bag- 
shot highway doings with mask and pistol, the mail-coach 
rifling, the Elizabethan gambling tricks, with mirror-re- 
flections and gangs of “ ferrets” and “ setters,” we must 
for the present pass by. The old English purse-cutting, 
ring-dropping, gold-chain chopping ; the “ chauffeurs,” who 
burnt the feet of rich farmers to make them ' ” shell out” 
their money, ^ must leave behind us, with many score 
of ^‘priggers of prancers,” tricks of Smithfield thieves, 
sham- Abrahams, Salisbury-Plain sailors, and proceed at 
once to introduce our readers to the great Louis-Dominique 
Cartouche^ the king of French thieves, and the terror of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s Paris, of the St. Louis, Champs 
Elysces, and all the hills, quais, boulevards, and hotels of 
the French capital, in the days of MoliSre and his merry 
world. There was a time when this name, harsh and rough, 
and reminding one of the soldier’s bloody lips smeared 
black with powder, was enough to sell any book or play to 
which it was attached. There was a time when bewiggod 
men in Covent-Garden clubs talked for long nights about | 
this Cartouche ; and when, in German Linden Streets and 
in Dutch Exchanges, the gossip of busy men ran to tho 
same tune. His life is a proof of tho irresistible tendency 
with which some minds, reserved, acquisitive, and without 
veneration or moral self-restraint, run headlong into crime. | 

Cartouche was tho son of a poor cooper, who lived in 
1683, —the year tho rogue was born, — in the quarter called 
La Courtelle, not far from La Fontaine aux Echaudez. Tho 
ambitious father gave a good education to bis children, and 
particularly to Louis-Dominiquo, whom he had named after a 
bad king and a good saint. Quick, ready, smart, and with 
a strong memory, Cartouche got on so well at school, that 
his father resolved to push a point, and send him to a 
Jesuit’s college. This foolish ambition tho father bitterly 
repented of. The school was full of rich tradesmen’s sons, 
who dressed in all the gold-laced splendour of that age 
of black wigs, lace-cravats, plum-coloured coats, deep-flap 
waistcoats, swords, ruffles, and red heels. Cartouche, short 
and vain, began to steal to obtain money for the rou- 
lette table, the comedy, his mistress, and the Burgundy of 
the tavern. He, the cooper’s son of La Fontaine aux 
Echaudez, was not to bo outshone by purse-proud peruke- 
sellers of the Place Royal. His first thefts were not wor-' 
thy of his future greatness. He began by pillaging tho 
patched panniers ^ tho old woihen who sold fruit at the 
gate of the college at Clermont. His success made him a 
thief for life. Men who have once let their imaginations 


run wild on tho advantages of borrowing money seldom 
return to tho severe and cold materialism of cash down. 
Men of loose principle, who find out that lying is power, 
seldom deign afterwards to confine themselves to dull 
truth. Cartouche could never any longer remember tho 
duty of honesty ; its self-protection, its religious motives, 
were thrown behind him. Ho stole the boys* books and 
slates. Wanting money to buy a smart purpoirU^ carnation 
ribbons, and laco, he resolved, at tho mature ago of eleven, 
on a grand coup-d*etaL He had an object of course ; ho 
gratified his natural tendency, and he rejoiced in the danger 
and exciting sense of adventure which stealing gave him. 

In the fourth class, his chief friend was a young mar- 
quis, whose tutor liked him, and with whom lie often spent 
whole days. He came in and out when ho liked, for they 
were companions and class-mates. Ono day the quick- 
eared, quick-eyed Louis heard the valet say that he had 
just brought his master a hundred crowns, and locked thorn 
up in a casket. The opportunity set our king’s brains fer- 
menting like barm. The thoughts of such a chance worked 
upon his cupidity and acquisitiveness like madness. He 
could not keep li’is eyes from the casket ; night and day, for 
a week, he used to say afterwards, when in the Concier- 
gerie, ho thought of nothing but that box. 

Should he steal it ? No ! yes ! that claret coat, la Idle 
Pomponne. The first step; ropes haunted him. But Vanity 
shook her ribbons, and conscience fled away. His good 
angel, always snubbed and forgotten, left him as a wifo 
leaves the house that has fallen under the sway of tho 
courtesan. Ho watches tho valet and the governor out of 
doors one sunshiny morning. He goes to his class, steals 
the key from the pocket of the marquis, asks tho regent’s 
leave to go out, races to the room, passes on to the valet’s, 
which is behind, unlocks the door : tho casket is moved* 
Ho looks every where — ^undcr tho bed, behind cloaks, pokes 
with sword under drawers, looks in tho cupboards. Yes, 
there it is, on the top, just in tho dark, on the great armoire. 
Ho puts two chairs ono on another, mounts, rips open tho 
box with a cooper’s iron of his father’s, and the crowns, tho 
crowns shine before his greedy eyes. All goes well; ho 
counts and gloats. Hush, a noise! the governor has re- 
turned ; gone to the marquis for the key ; ho misses it ; 
thinks it must have been left in tho door. 

The tutor bustles back. Yes it was; ho sits down to 
read his humanities, takes snuff, coughs, and falls asleep, as 
tutors do. Soon after the valet and marquis come back; tho 
ono from the city, the other from class. Cartouche, rolled 
up into a ball behind tho box, sweats with fear, dares not 
cough, nor scarcely breathe. People come in, and wonder at 
his disappearance. Some are sorry, some glad. Tho valet, 
having a headache, — perhaps too much wine, — goes to bed 
for the rest of tho day. 

A hundred times Cartouche prepares to call out, or to 
leap down, and throw himself at his feet, owning his 
guilt. That little heart is a hell of pain, — fear, rage, lust, 
covetousness, and suspicion. T^ho valet, himself a rogue, 
may bo ungenerous or cruel ; ho will wait., Night comes, 
he has not been seen; tho valet groans, kicks, and rolls. 
Cartouche cannot, does not wish to sleep. Another day, 
tho valet is no better ; the wine was bad. When he moves 
a curtain, or shakes up his pillow, a fresh cold sweat breaks 
out on Cartouche, faint with hunger and burning with thirst. 

That night there is a great ball at tho Due de Quelquc- 
choso : carriages roll, torches glare, every body’s carri^e 
stops every body’s way, scented tossing ringlets are moving 
before a thousand mirrors, the marquis’s valet must be there 
to wait ; the last bow is tied, tho scent-stopper put in, the 
door clicks, the thief crawls down. Alas, cursed ill luck ! tho 
door opens again, and the governor and tho marquis come 
back, eager for an hour with Aristotle and his Poetics. Open 
eyes, tears, stammered words. A year later, and it i(rould 
have been a scream, and a stab, and a slammed door *, now 
it is bent knees, lowered eyes. He tells a lying story of 
fear of the rector, of exercises, of hungriness ; they bring 
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him food, uot thinking of the crowns, and promise to ap- 
pease the angry regent, who has uttered dreadful threats. 

Once out in the fresh street, he felt safe and free. A hun- 
dred crowns in his pocket, and none the wiser, the dan- 
gerous feeling of a new power within him, which made him 
stronger th^n liis follows, entered into his heart. 

Ho goes liouic to his father, is scolded by the unsuspect- 
ing cooper ; appeases him with more lying excuses, — ^lying 
is now easier to him than truth ; sleeps sound, and tlie 
next day revels at the Foiro St. Germain. Again a pitfall ; 
his pale-faced brother meets him, tells him tlie wliole affair 
is discovered, put together, and known ; whips and dark | 
cellars await liiin at Clermont. j 

Lust of gain and rage have ruled Cartouche for two days, 
now fear gets the upper band ; but oven this timid passion 
grows powerful when backed up by strong will and the 
energy of ras(!al greatness. Away from Paris, running, leap- 
ing; dome of the Invalides sunk to a dark mushroom; now 
fields, vineyards, Reimemoulin ; in fact, many leagues from 
Paris and its broad quays, and the bridge with Henry IV.’s 
statue, and the Invalides, and all the convents, and that red 
Gi’evnf, and the Bastille — Bah ! 

The thief, afraid of being robbed, suspicious, wily, re- 
served, pn^pared for rubs, finding no inns, creeps- under 
a hush, there intimding to wait the day, and, if it please 
God, sleep. A noise awakes him ; twenty jiacos off ho sees, 
by a dim moonlight, some twenty dark figures dancing, 
singing, and eating. He thinks he has got into a witches’ 
Sabbath, and recommends himself to God, confessing his 
sins. Prying into suspicious bushes, the r.aggod cohort 
(really gipsies, and naught else) find a sharp-looking boy, 
very frightened and very ragged. They dance round him, 
and he, still thinking them witches, screams ; they in turn 
become frightened, and take him for something not “ canny.” 
At lastihoy speak to him in French, and invite him to cat. 
)Stoleri fowls, pigeons, and sucking-pig furnish a sumptuous 
baiiqiiot. He falls asleep by the camp-fires, and awakes to 
find that he is lighter by a hundred-crowns weight. It is 
dangerous to sleep among Bohemians who give people din- 
ners for nothing. Still any dinner is dear at one hundred 
crowns. 

The dramatic position is worthy of Gil Bias. The boy 
gets up and threatens the old witch, who queens the troop, 
to hang the whole band ; and be looks as if he was the boy to 
do it. But the witch has not become a queen for nothing. 
She screamingly tells liim that bo5^s do not generally carry a 
hundred crowns about them ; she knows he has robbed his 
father, and lias run away, and she will take him home again. 
His lip shakes, she has caught him. 'lilicn she praises his 
beauty and wit (he smiles ; caught again), praises Bohemian 
life, shows the pleasures he may grasp, and the dangers 
that await liim. In an hour’s time he is an avowed Bohemian 
thief and vogue for life. 

In three years Cartouche learns all the gipsy tricks, — 
how to shoo horses, how to clip and break tliem in, how to 
poison any farmer’s pigs and euro them again, how to break 
iron and mend pots, how to hook linen through windows 
and rob hen-roosts, how to tell fortunes and pick pockets. 
He was just becoming a chief at fifteen years of age, when tlie 
parliament of Rouen put down the band. Some swing on 
gibbets, some groan under the axe, some take to their heels ; 
Cartouche resolves to go to sea; he has learned all land 
triiiks, and sighs for fresh worlds of rasaaldom, 

A respectable uncle of Cartouche, plump and well off, 
secs on Rouen Quay — among coils of rope, piles of casks, 
old anchors, and beams — a ragged boy, eating blaok rinds 
of sausages that some Dutch sailors have thrown him. 
•yhough black, ragged, and barefoot, he recognises his lost 
nephew. Good old man! ho cries, falls on his neck, and 
overwhelms him with tenderness. The boy is tedeen to an 
inn, washed, and clothed ; and the same night uncle writes 
to Baris to intreat his brother, the cooper, to forgive his pro- 
digal Son. The father, whose pride is hurt at the degradsp 
tion of a son whom he has striven so much for, wfites back 


a fulminating letter, and will do nothing for the* disgrace of 
his family. Ho had no pity for his misfortune, and forbade 
his return, unless be wished to perish by his hand. The 
rogfue returns, however, hides for days in his father’s shop, 
falls ill, and, at the point of death, is forgivon by the stern 
and honest craftsman. 

For some time after his recovery, all goes on well ; but 
vanity and vice soon load him astray. Ho again strives to 
be the fop, and to dress accordingly. He falls in love with 
a young milliner, who slightsbim for richer and gayer lo vers. 
He robs his father’s till, buys silks and jewels, and becomes 
the favoured lover of the venal fair, to be deserted by her the 
moment his purse runs low. Cartouche turns pickpocket 
to maintain bis love. He thinks he can nail quicksilver to 
the point “ fever-heat.” He is loaded with watches, hand- 
kerchiefs, snuffboxes, sword-knots ; he does nothing, but is 
alwaj^'S well dressed, and passes himself off to his suspicious 
father as a successful gambler. One day, however, the 
cooper finds out his storeroom, and discovers heaps of jewels, 
gold crowns, gold boxes, flagons, and ciuis ; lie puts them 
hack, says nothing, but drives off to the penitentiary of St. 
Lazare. Ho premises the Plire Procuveur a pension if lie 
will chastise and correct his son. 

Cartouche, little suspecting, is invited to goto St. Lazare 
with his father about an order for five hundred casks. They 
start in a hackney-coach ; father gi*avc, son gay and foppish. 
His keen eye, betraying no alarm, suddenly secs archers 
drawing round the coach ; lie marks the trap, and is jinqiared. 
Coach «tops; father gets down first, end goes in to get an 
order to soothe gardens. It is time; Cartouche throws oil 
his justaucorps, wig, and cooked-hat, appears in bare sleeves, 
ties his head round with a white handkerchief, and passes 
out through the archers in the character of a confectioner’s 

In five minutes, fatlier returns with two brothers of tlie 
order. This is the signal ; the archers close in, open the 
coach-door, and capture — not Cartouche, but a coat, wig, and 
hat. Some are for pursuing; others, less energetic, lor 
waiting ; the father resolves to go home, and trap him at 
his return. He finds the door open, drawers open, money, 
treasure, and son, all gone. 

Cartouche, once more free, paints his face, dyes his skin, 
changes dress and wigs, and gives up his milliner, and con- 
tinues to pick pockets. Wherever a careful man can find 
work, he goes — ball, mass, comedy, execution, any where. 
Ho is alone, and Fi'ench thieves arc ignorant tlioir future 
monarch. 

One day he steals a fat purse from a Gcnnan in the 
.Tesuits’ Church, and soon after is touched on the arm and 
dogged all over Paris by a stranger, who claim.s the prey. 

“ My purse,” said the stranger. 

It is at the end of my sword.” 

“ That’ll do, my brave ; I only wished to see if you h.ad 
as good a heart as you have fingers. I’m satisfied.” 

Then falling on the rogue’s neck, the stranger, a Paris 
pickpocket, told Cartouche he had seen his coxip^ been struck 
by his unequalled subtlety, and wished to bo his comrade. 

Cartouche, thinking him a spy, remained reserved. At 
a turn of the street, they hear the noise of swords, and come 
upon some lackeys fighting ; his friend disappears, and re- 
turns presently with a hat full of louis, which he divides 
with him. They mount to a fifth story ; Cartouche is intro- 
duced to an old woman and two daughters, to iho youngest of 
whom he is plighted — in brief, thieves* marriage. His Jiost 
shows him the danger of working alone, without friends 
to assist him in escapes, and in raising a mob to create a 
diversion and procure a rescue. They become comrades, 
and an unholy alliance is formed. 

In a short time the band breaks up. The brother-in-law 
retires to the Toulon galleys, and the women to the Hospital^ 
under the care of the great Commissioner of Police, M. d’Af- 
genson. ^ 

Cartouche, bent on travelling thoroughly through ras- 
caldom, turns -blackleg ; gipsj, pickpocket, bully, petty lar- 
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cener ho has already been* He lodgres in the Bue St. AndrS 
des Arcs, and hires two valets, whom he clothes in rich 
liveries ; one of them, whorobshis master in order to support 
his mistress, denounces Oartoucho. He escapes the terrific 
glance of D’Argenson, fresh from investigations of the 
convuUionnaires and empoiemneurB in the Burning Chamber 
and the Bic6tre dungeons ; 4ut Cartouche’s go(^ name is 
gone ; he dare not show himself at the green-cloth tables. 

He therefore, honest man, turns spy and betrays his 
friends to D’Argenaon ; gratifies at once his cupidity, am- 
bition, and revenge ; but, cunning as he is, is trapped by a 
recruiting sergeant. He had promised to provide this follow 
with twenty-fivo men; but four were still wanting, and 
Cartouche, drugged and snared, was dragged off to Flanders;’ 
himself to make up the complement. Making the best of a 
bad bargain, Cartouche shouldered his fusee with choeriness 
and skill, got promoted, and was praised by all his officers 
for his courage and exactitude. 

The disbanding came, and 'with the disbanded soldiers 
now swarmed thieves. Cartouche became the midnight 
king of Paris ; theatre or tabarin, Pont Eouge, Pr6 aux 
Clcrcs, Luxembourg, Louvre, — it was all his. lie knew the 
secret crimes of his hand, and none dared desert. Dreadful 
oaths, enough to make the devil shudder, hold these rascals 
together. One fine Sunday night the troops met on the 
Boulevards. There were two hundred men ; some refugees 
from St. Lazare, others runaway apprentices, ruined gam- 
blers, criminals, shopmen turned soldiers, — in fact, all the 
idle, dissolute, and wicked of Paris. Ho drew up laws for 
them, and was unanimously chosen their leader. At their 
first meeting, a drunken beggar licard their vows, blit did 
not disclose them, for he took them for a real army, and 
Cartouche for a generalissimo. lie assumed the despotic 
power of putting to death spies and traitors, and ^wore not 
to spare even his own brothers, who had now joined him, if 
they dared to betray the band. 

Once organised, this satanic army set to work. Mur- 
dered men were found every night in the Seine ; bodies 
with bruised heads or stabbed chests were thrust into 
church-porches and rich men’s doorways; gallants, parted 
with by laughing mistresses in gilded chambers, where 
mirrors flashed with' a hundred lights, were next seen, 
blue, swollen and strangled, at the doors of their chauilxjrs 
in the Qu artier Latin ; lodging-houses were sacked; coaches 
waiting at the doors of le Marquis Carahas stripped and 
despoiled ; muffs and swords, hats and hoods, diamond- 
buckles, sword-knots, and snuff-boxes disappeared as if an 
enchanter’s wand had waved over them. At night-taverns 
these trinkets reappeared, smeared with blood, the snuff- 
boxes crushed and battered, tho hats pierced with bullet- 
holes, and tho muffs mudded and torn. 

Home of Cartouche’s gang climbed, by moans of rope- 
ladders, into rich men’s houses ; fat abbes and pompous 
marquises stared to find, on their return from court-ball or 
comedy , — Les IV^cieusea Bidiculei, par exemple ^ — the lock off 
the door of tho premier tho rooms gutted of rococo 

.gold clock, the green satirr flayed . from tho chairs, the gilt 
fringe of the curtains missing, not to mention the little 
desk with the 200 louis-d’ors?- Others attended St. Sulpice, 
Notre Dame, and tho chief churches, praying very hard op- 
posite shining altars, with two wax bands covered with 
gloves, while with the real offending members they cleared 
those who knelt near them of watch and purse. j 

Every now and then M. d’Argenson’s eagle claws fastened 
on some unlucky thief ; but the more ho bled rascaldom, the 
faster the blood increased ; bleeding increases blood. Car- 
touche had spies every where, — ^in court, in barracks, in 
shops, in hotels, oven among M. d’Argenson’s dreaded 
archers, who breathed nothing but steel cord. 

Cartouche needed a well-filled treasury. He had spies 
to pay ; miss a day, and there was danger. There were his 
workmen, who cifrried about and,, sold the stolen goods ; 
receivers who hid them behind sUding-panels, and over 
beds, and under movable floorings. There were hiding- 


places for emergencies, and their daily rent. All these people 
charged high, and required ready money. Then there were 
bewitching courtesans, smooth with pearl-powder ami blush- 
ing with rouge, who decoyed young country ahhes, and 
drunken, spendthrifts, whom they stabbed or poisoned if 
they grew restive or troublesome. With all these expenses, 
they never could grow rich ; they baled and baled, and kept 
the water out, but never got dry and safe ; rest a moment, 
and the boat began to settle down into the white jaws of 
the sea. 

So went on affairs from the peace of Utrecht to the 
year 1719. The paper-money made tho fortune of (^ar- 
toueho ; a portfolio or pocket-book now sufficed for a week’s 
work. Tho rogues grew bolder ; they followed homo mer- 
chants froiti tho banks or from bargains in the Hue Quin- 
quempois, knocked them down with life-preservers, and while 
they lay stunned, robbed them, and fled. Others they 
choked with pitch-plasters, on the Burke and Ilaro prin- 
ciple; and others they blinded with handfuls of dust. 

They swept the high roads, too, with their Bohemian 
cavalry ; robbed the mail-bags, stripped the passengers, tied 
their hands, laid them on their faces, and rode ofi'. On tho 
28th of April 1721, tho diligence was stopped near Chalons 
by masked men, who stabbed the postillion, and carried off 
180,000 livres, leaving in the road 200,000 nior(5 that they 
were unable to remove. Cartouche himself deigned to rob 
a coach ; he first persuades an officer, his companion, to 
slay a valet they had brought with them ; and then, to in- 
sure secresy and secure his spoil, shot the murderer himself. 

Paris grew alarmed, the watch was doubled, and thirty 
sous a-day given to tho watchmen. Rogues and vagabonds 
were ordered into exile, and armourers were forbidden to 
sell arms to strangers. The arms were soon taken from 
them; but Cartouche cared not; his band fought, drove 
away the watch, and bribed or intimidated its members. 

The toils drew in round liim, however, and ho began to 
feel tho space narrow round his feet. Josc})h Laini, a Jew, 
his friend, was arrested for stabbing another Jew and 
strangling his wife. Ho was baptised, and then broken on 
the wheel. This man had a wife at Vienna, another at 
Lille, and a third in Paris. lie had several times changed 
his religion. Dumosnil, Cartouche’s lieutenant, narrowly 
escaped ; La Magdalcino died on the rack ; I’Amoreux, ac- 
cused of murdering a jeweller, escaped, after a dangerous 
trial. 

Hitherto no one had heai'd of Cartouche ; oven M. d’Ar- 
genson did not know the name of the leader of this dreadful 
band of two hundred. Men who despised God, feared men, 
and dreaded the breaking of an oath. At last one day 
a thief, pale and groaning from tho rack, as tho hard 
wrinkled faces of M. d’Argenson and his myrmidons bent 
round his bed of torture, and fixed on him their now glit- 
tering eyes, to the repeated questions of “ Who is your cap- 
tain ?” replied, Cartouche'' The secret was disclosed ; the 
bloodhounds leaped forward on the track. 


Clje llatbital 


[The Editors of the NATiovAr. Magazinr cannot return uneraiUMe 
Papers, except in cases where it may seem desirable to conimunicato 
with the writers.] 


It is not a little interesting to go from the Royal Academy 
to the French Exhibition, and contrast the peculiar national • 
characteristics as developed in art. To one’s great surprise, 
it would appear that the attributes of gravity, thoughtful 
design, and sober colour, were prevalent in France to a 
far greater extent than in England ; that is, presuming we 
should accept the display in Pall Mall for as precise a repre- 
sentation of the state of French art in the former country as 
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that in Trafalgar Square is of the latter. But this can 
hardly be the case ; for, notwithstanding the numerous great 
names the catalogue presents, there are others absent whose 
possessors are remarkable for practising the very brilliancy 
which distinguishes the English Exhibition. These defici- 
encies account for the lack of colour which strikes the visi- 
tor the moment of entering, rendering the display so sober 
in that respect that he might fancy this to be a collection 
of pictures by the old masters, whoso pigments time had 
dimmed. 

The only pictures hero that are truly brilliant in colour 
are those by Meissonier, who is represented by three small 
works. No. 115, “ The Chessplayers,” show two men seated 
in a room deeply engaged in the game. The aerial effect is 
extraordinary, having all the power and clearness of a stereo- 
scopic view; the expressions are admirable, the colour, 
although a little hot, is most skilfully managed, and the 
drawing correct to a marvel. Nos. 116, “A Lansquenet,” j 
and 1 17, “ A Mousquetaire,” respectively soldiers in the ! 
costume of each corps, although not remarkable for charac- 
ter, are extraordinary examples of minuteness and care, — 
never wore those qualities carried to a greater extent ; hut, 
after all, we cannot but think such extreme delicacy is 
wasted on the subjects, and when achieved, the result 
seems no greater tlian that which Teniers obtained at one- 
tonth of the labour and cost. No. 116 has been purchased 
at the extraordinary sum, considering the subject and size, 
of eight hundred guineas. 

A large picture by Eugene Tsabey, No. 90, “The Morn- 
ing of the Chase,” is full of action and character, and, but 
for its prevailing grayness, romiuds the observer of a sketch 
by Vandyke. Le Poittevin’s pictunj, No. 108a, “ Fishermen 
hauling up a Boat,” exhibits a good deal of spin tod action, 
and is an amusing illustration of French character; all the 
men sitting on the ground to accomplish their nautical feat. 
No. 110, “ Christening a Fishing-Boat at Fecamp,” is an in- 
torosting example of French manners, — the evri blessing 
the craft which is to bear the fortunes of the family. There 
is some ^aceful design in this work; a girl holding two 
children in her armfi being very noticeable for that quality. 
No. 161, “The Huntsman,” by Van Sehen, is a vigorous sketch. 
A largo picture, by Duvoau, “The Seven Sins,” No. 4.3, 
will attract attention; it exhibits a revelling party of men 
and women, who are supposed to be practising the deadly 
sins. This work resembles in some respects “The Deca- 
dence of Italy,” by Couture, engraved in this Magazine, but 
far transcends it^in colour, having a peculiar dead glitter of 
that quality which is in keeping with the subject. There is 
much coarsely-powerful ;^rawing and good expression shown 
by the artist in this picture. Couture himself has a work here 
which is very important and interesting : “ The Minstrel,” 
No. 29, a troubadour of the middle ages singing to some of 
the common people, who are variously affected ; the expres- 
sion of his face, as he keeps up a melancholy chant to his 
own accompaniment, is' very successfully rendered. The 
picture much rcsembloB in drawing that last described, and 
is far superior in every respect to “ The Decadence of Italy.” 

This exhibition is very rich in domestic subjects, of which 
we shall mention the most remarkable. “The Convales- 
cent,” No. 156, by Trayor, an old man seated in a chair re- 
ceiving the affectionate attention of two women, is most 
interesting in character; the expression ofone of the women, 
whose tender ^anxiety is perfectly shown by her face, is ad- 
mirable. The composition of the picture has been most 
carefully studied. “The DoctoFs Visit,” No. 136, by A. E, 
Plassan, is a sort of counterpart to “ The Convalescent,” 
^and is equally full of truth and expression. Nothing can be 
yiore touching than the earnest grief with which a woman 
seated at the foot of the bed in this picture watches the 
impassive countenance «of the doctor ; and the languid dolor- 
ous apathy of the patient is perfectly rendered. Not so 
(inish^, but very rich in character, are those pictures by 
Edouard Froro, — Scenes in humble life, Nos. 68 to 68. No. 
62, “ Seamstress,” a girl sowing at a window, is notable | 


for vraUemblance ; No. 63, “ The New Doll,” maybe matched 
with this. So remarkable for the qualities thus commended 
are most of the genre pictures here, that really our own 
painters of this class of subject might well-study them with 
advantage ; more particularly those above named, wherein 
the artists have chosen subjects very different from, and far 
more interesting than the toy» with which our exhibitions 
arc overloaded. The pictures by Victor Ohavet, Nos. 26 to 28, 
may almost take a place with those of Meissonier for finish, 
brilliancy, and characteristic truth ; especially No. 25, “ The 
Duet.” 

The great name of Horace Vernet is represented by a 
small picture, No. 162, “The Combat,” two knights in ar- 
mour fighting; which, at first unplcasing, grows upon the 
observer by his recognising the truth of touch, the careful 
drawing, and the vigorous action it exhibits. The even 
greater name of Ary Sclicffer has a place in the catalogue by 
his “ Christ crowned with Thorns,” No. 142, which may bo 
called a new reading of the subject. The Redeemer stands 
disrobed to the waist, and crowned with the sorrowful 
crown ; while a slave holds back some drapery, revealing 
the dishonour to the mocking bitterness of the tormentors. 
The whole colour of this picture, although faint and pale, is 
masterly and good in qualitj’’, yet not comparable with many 
of the artist’s bettor works. The face has an admirable ex- 
pression of resignation, as of a man overcome with exhaus- 
tion ; but, we think, needs dignity, and something of the 
Godlike supremacy of the Saviour. 

A portrait of Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur will be inter- 
esting to every admirer of her great picture, “ The Horse- 
Fair,” exhibited in this gallery last year. There is one 
hero by Dubufe, No. 40, which is singularly in keeping with 
what the public know of the lady herself, and not a little 
characteristic of the vigorous tone which pervades her works. 
The clear, penetrating, almost masculine head, without a 
shado of coarseness, and the whole self-dependent and de- 
cisive attitude of the figure, allow one ‘to recognise a woman 
who has, by force of talent and indomitable labour^ made for 
herself a name in the world. Of all Dubufe’s portraits wo have 
seen, this is the most striking, being strenuously executed, 
with so thorough an appreciation of the physique io be dealt 
with, that it will be as valuable as a work of art as it is 
interesting from its subject. The lady herself is a contri- 
butor to this exhibition of two pictures. Nos. 11 and 12. 
The former, “Denizens of the Highlands,” some stots, or 
dwarf northern cattle, is far in advance in a quality which 
was almost the only one wanting in “ The Horse-Fair,” — 
truthful imitation of nature. The rough shaggy hide of 
the beasts is here so faithfully rendered, that almost the 
only equal to it in our knowledge is the long, silky, 
opalescent lustre of the “Scapegoat” in Holman Hunt’s 
picture; an odd comparison, doubtless, but one perfectly 
justifiable. The fierce wilfulncss of the brutes’ expression, 
and tbeir little fiery eyes, will strike the observer as per- 
fectly natural. Some poultry. Nos. 9 and 10, by Juliette 
Bonheur, will be found worthy of observation ; and a land- 
scape, “Going to Market,” No. 8, by Auguste Bonheur, 
shows some excellent painting in the French taste. 

“ The Simoom in the Desert,” No. 138, J. F. Portales, 
represents the fearful scene with great force : some travel- 
lers overtaken by the sand-storm crouch in front, others 
hasten to them, while behind the threatening waft of 
sand which the deadly wind has lifted up sweeps luridly 
forward. 

Eight landscapes by Emile Lambinet, Nos. 96 to 103, are pe- 
culiarly bright and full of clear tone ; that is, with the before- 
mentioned reservation of grayness and dead-colour which so 
pervades the mass of works here, and, as we have said, 
marks so wide a distinction between the English and French 
schools. In other respects, they are carefully and truthfully 
executed. Tlie celebrated IVench landscape-painter Oonstant 
Troyon has five works here. Nos. 166 to 160 ; of which No. 
159, “ Road on the Cliffs near Quimper,” has a pearHsh pal- 
lidity of sunlight effect which is both curious and beautiful. 
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A SCULPTOR’S PICTORIAL MUSINGS IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


No. T. THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


“ Thkuhs sho weaves by night and day 
A magic web, with colours gay. 

• • • ♦ 

And moving through a mirror clear, 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 

» • • • 

Ilut in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror’s magic sights; 


For often through the silent nights 
A funeral, with plnmeS and lights, 

And music, wont to Gamclot ; 

Or when the moon was overhead, 

Came two young lovers lately wed : 

* I am half sick of shadows,’ said 
The Lady of Shalott. 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley sheaves, 

The sun came daszUng through the leaves. 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Launcelot. 


His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d ; 
On burnished hooves his war-horse trodo : 
Pfom underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode. 

As ho rode down to Caroe^. 

From the bank and from the twer 
Ho flash’d into the crystal miiTor, 

‘ Tlrra llrre,' hy the river, 

Sang Sir Launcelot.” 

TBKKTSOn. 


** The Watering Pool,’* No. 157, is a striking work. All are 
excellent. A large landscape, No. 2, by Bandit, “ Coast of 
Normandy,” a piece of rough coast-laud, is deficient in no- 
thing but colour, being, like many others here, almost mono- 
chromatic ; how an artist can see so little variety of tint is 
to us incomprehensible. All the forms of shadow are per- 
fectly rendered and effectively painted ; but every shadow 
is of the same colour, irrespective of the angle to the sky 
which the surface upon which it is thrown makes, and the 
native colour of such surface itself. The sky in this picture 
is very truly given, with its heavy masses of flying cloud. 

Going to the Fields,” by Jules Adolphe Breton, No. 18, 
is powerfully painted, hut black and heavy. 

Curiously sustaining the character of weakness of colour, 
upon wliich we have commented, are those views in the 
East, by Theodore C. Prere*: Nos. 64 to 6^, and others un- 
named in the catalogue. Simmering and dusky with in- 
tense beat is the atmospheric effect of all of these, and very 
powerfully is it rendered. Nothing can be more striking 


than the lurid haze which Alls the air in No. 66, ''The 
Simoom,” which is in every respect a most effective sketch. 
We cannot call these works more than sketches, as, The 
drawing of every part which has determinate form is, if wo 
can trust all other renderings of the same objects (as The 
Colossi at Thebes”), very careless and imperfect ; even the 
chiaro-scuro would he all the better for more consideration. 

Three pictures by Francois Biard arc full of character, 
as his works always arc. Students and admirers of French 
art will find paintings by Phillibert L. Couturier, Uuverger, 
J. Leon Qerorae, Theodore Gudin, Guillemin, Louis Loire, 
Henri Schlesinger, and some miniatures by Madame Her- 
belin, which altogether form a most interesting exhibition. 

The plan (unique in London) which prevails at this 
exhibition, of occasionally transposing the pictures, and also 
removing some to make room for fresh arrivals, renders it 
impossible to supply a criticism which shall be perfectly 
current with the display at the date of publication. The 
ihost remarkable of the novelties is by MdUe. Bosa ]^n- 
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hour, 12a, ontitlod ‘‘ Bourimwos crossing the Pyrenees 
those appear to be a class of men who traverse the Prenoh 
and fipanish frontier, acting, scandal says, as contra- 
bandists, but ostensibly as carriers of country produce. 
They climb the rough mountain-paths with mixed droves of 
laden mules and asses. The whole picture is full of effect 
and vigour, and the improvement in execution just referred 
to. is very manifest. One of the men slouches along chant- 
ing a monotonous drone — some old legend of the hills, per- 
haps ; his companion lazily rides. The animals huddle 
together in the narrow path, and are full of characteristic 
and varied action ; the distant snow-covered mountains 
behind are contrasted with the dark red earth and vivid 
green of the vegetation of the foreground, while the deep 
l)luo sky makes both clear and prominent. This is the most 
interesting picture by the artist we have seen, and on many 
grounds we prefer it to the ever-memorable “ Horse-Fair.” 



GIUblBNHILL HALL. 

»Y MRS. 0. CR0WP5, AUTHOR OP “ SUS^ nOPLEV,” ETC. 
Ik Six Chaptkbs.—Chap. IV. 


The sun rose bright and clear on the 3d of April Ifl — . 
In those good old times April was April, and spring was 
spring; now, as the French say, Nou$ avons ckaiHgi tout 
cdoy and they are things that poets sing of ; but when the 
inhabitants of Doncaster exclaimed, “What a beautiful day 
for Emmeline Larpent’s wedding 1” not a few hinted that it 
would perhaps prove true April weather, and that the smiles 
of the morning might ho turned to tears before night. 

Weddings are awful things, and if people deliberated as 
so solemn an occasion seems to demand, I really think there 
would not bo many. Jlut it does not do “ to consider these 
things too seriously the world would never move on if we 
all stopped short in a brown study, weighing the pros and 
eons of vital questions. Ifowever, there is no danger on this 
side ; nature has provided us with impulses and passions to 
urge us forward ; and it is wonderful, considering how little 
wo look before us, that things are not much worse than 
they are. 

It must b%admitted that Emmeline had not erred on the 
side of too much reflection ; but when she woke that morn- 
ing, and rememh(;red that it was her wedding-day, somotliing 
like a pang shot through her breast ; probably the first she 
had ever felt in her life. There lay the bridal dress in fasci- 
nating array ; the title and the carriage would lie bers in a 
few lioiirs, and slie would be one of the gi’cat ladies of the 
county, instead of Uic obscure inhabitant of a country-town. 
But this husband that she did not know, and that must be 
taken into the bargain,-— there was the dark spot in this 
splendid panorama ; and now that his actual presence im- 
pended, and she could not put him aside from her thoughts, 
she felt quite depressed. If he had been young and hand- 
some; but sbe knew that he was old and ugly, like the 
grave papas that sat at the whist-table, whilst she and her 
companions danced and flirted with their sons. 

However, there was no retreating now, even if she had 
wished it ; and probably, had the opportunity been offered 
her, she would not have ^vailed herself of it. Tlio bridal 
costume was exceedingly elegant, and there stood the dres.s- 
maker who had fashioned it to superintend the toilette. 

I So, on, Emmeline, there’s no time to pause 1 On, on to your 
destiny, whatever it be ! 

The ceremony was to be performed at noon, after which 
Mr. Larpent was to liave the honour of entertaining his 
sou-indaw, not at a d^jeuner^ but at a dinner ; for at that 
period‘of history the world did not dine so late as they do 
^now. The house; therefore, was in a great flurry and bustle, 
’*and J;hevc was a strong smell of roast mutton and potatoes 


as early as half-past eleven ; when tho bride, in her bridal 
array, was sitting in the drawing-room waiting for her bride- 
groom, and her father was superintending the drawing of 
the corks and the spreading of the table, assisted by a lad 
hired for the occasion, tho lawyer’s establishment being but 
on a humble scale ; and Arthur, poor Arthur, who had 
declined an invitation to the wedding, lending a helping 
but unwilling hand wherever ho was required. At last tho 
door of the room where Emmolino was sitting opened, and 
Arthur peeped in. 

“Alone?” ho said, taking a seat beside her. “Every 
thing is ready now, and your father is gone to dress. I 
suppose he will bo here presently, and then I must not 
speak to yon, or even approach you, — never again, Emme- 
line, never again I” and the poor boy, who had been restrain- 
ing his feelings all the morning before Mr. Larpent, fairly 
burst into tears. “ You will despise me for crying liko a 
woman, — ^I know it’s very weak, — but 0, Emmeline !” 

“ Ko I don’t,” said tho girl, crying too ; for, being in a 
very depi-essed state of spirits, her tears were ready enough. 
“ I’m sure I’m not too happy. Now the time’s come, I wish 
I wasn’t going to bo married at all. If bo’s as cross as you 
say, I shall certainly come back to papa ; you see if I don’t.” 

“ Sir TJieobald Maxwell and Mr. Moneypenny !” cried 
tho extempore footman, suddenly opening the door. 

The young people rose in confusion, Emmeline wiping 
her eyes; whilst Arthur, with an utter want of presence of 
mind, hastily quitted the room. 

“Wha’s that?” asked Sir Theobald, slowly turning 
round to look after him. 

“ That is young Lupton,” replied Mr. Moneypenny, who 
was the baronet’s agent. “ He is in Mr. Larpent’s ofllce.” 

Sir Theobald coritiiiuod looking at the door for a second 
or two, and then he turned to Emmeline, who, coufn.scd and 
shy, stood trembling by the sofa from which she had risen. 

“I’ll go and sec where Mr. Larpent is, and if the deed’s 
ready,” said Mr. Moneypenii}^, with a delicate consideration 
foi: the bride and bridegroom. 

“Is 3 ’'on laddie son to Mr. Lupton of Grcenbill Hall?” 
inquired tho latter. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Emmeline. His brow was over- 
cast ; however, he said no more on the subject, but survc\y- 
ing her from head to foot as a man would look at a horse, 
he told her she was a braw lassie, and that he had brought 
her a braw present from London ; wdiorciipon ho drew a 
gold chain from his pocket, which awkward]}^ with his 
great heavy hands, he clasped round her fair neck ; and 
then, suiting tho action to tho word, told her to gic him a 
buss. 

It is not necessary to describe tho young lady’s feelings 
on the occasion of this first salute of love ; and not being in 
the habit of controlling their manifestations, she evinced too 
plainly the disgust it inspired. A quarrel, which miglit have 
happily stopped further proceedings, would have probably 
ensued, but that some friends who were invited to the 
wedding at that moment arrived, and she, taking advantage 
of their entering the room, rushed out of it, and flew up- 
stairs to her father. 

Mr. Larpent was just finishing his toijet, when his 
daughter suddenly entered, and flinging herself into his 
arms, declared that she could not and would not marry Sir 
Theobald. Here was the dreadful crisis that ho secretly 
dreaded, but had hoped to avoid. Nevertheless, ho affected 
tho greatest astonishment and horror ; asked Jier what, in 
Heaven’s name, she meant; if she was gone out of her 
mind, and if she intended to cover him with eternal disgrace, 
and make herself the laughing-stock of the whole town. 
Emmeline answered that she hated him, that she should 
break her heart, and that sh© should die. To which her 
father responded that these wji^the notions of a silly child; 
that she would be very happy when she got accustomed to 
Sir Theobald and knew him a* Kttle better ; that he had 
m^e a handsome settleraei^ upon her, and that, if sh^ took 
pains to manage him well, she might entirely have her own 
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way ; finally, that to give such mortal ofienoo to the baronet 
would be the ruin of himself, for he should lose his business 
and perhaps every body cise’s ; and that to draw back now, 
when the settlements were all but signed, and the clergyman 
waiting in the church, was simply impossible. Then he 
coaxed her and kissed her, entreated her not to disgrace her 
family, and, taking advantage of his prematurely gray hairs, 
conjured her not to bring thorn with sorrow to the grave. 

What could a girl of sixteen, with the bridal wreath 
round her head and the bridal veil over her shoulders, say 
to all this ? AVith nobody to help her, nobody to advise, 
nobody to sustain, what could she do but weep? 'Mien 
he rang the bell, and desired the servant to request Mrs. 
Moiioypenny to walk upstairs ; and when she came, ho ! 
(!ommitted his daughter to her management, his own pre- 
sence being urgently required below. Mr. Moncypenny 
wasf a Glasgow W.S., and the agent for the Glengree pro- 
perty, who, having business about that, and other matters 
in tho south, liappened to be upon the spot at this critical 
)>oriod. It would be useless to detail tho lady’s treatment 
of her patient, which chiefly consisted in magnifying the 
greatness and antiquity of the Maxwell family, and, with 
uplifted hands and eyes, expressing lier profound amazement 
at any body’s undervaluing sic an honour ! 

Wliilo this scene was acting above, the settlements were 
produced and road below, Mr. Larpont taking an opportunity 
of whispering to tho baronet that ho hoped lie would excuse 
the shyness and timidity of his daughter, who was a mere 
child, fondly attached to her father, and not unnaturally 
overcome at tho impending separation. 

“ Now, Emmeline, my love,” said Mr. Larpent, hastily 
opening tho door, “you are wanted below to sign the 
st‘ltlementa.* Wipe your eyes, you silly girl, and come 
along.” 

“Stop,” cried Mrs. Moncypenny; “lot mo bathe them, 
with a little cold water.” 

But it was of no use, the hot tears would flow; and, 
trusting to the apology ho had made for her,- ho hurried his 
dauglitev down- stairs, aware that the greatest clanger he 
Inul to encounter was dela}'. 

“Come, cheer up, Emmeline, there’s a good girl; cheer 
up, for my sake,” said J\Ir, Larpent as lie opened tlio door, 
and in they went. 

Every body advanced and shook hands with the bride, 
those who really pitied her putting on smiling faces, as 
well MS those who did not ; for there were some there who, 
having daughters of their own, though they loudly con- 
deniTiod Mr. Larpont, were secretly jealous that the chance 
lied not fullcn to them. Tliey congratulated her, and re- 
niarkod how pretty her dross was ; then whispered to each 
other that she had been crying, adding, “ that it was no 
wonder.” In the meanwhile Mr. Larpent led Emmeline up 
to the table, put a pen in her hand, and pointing with his 
finger to a pencil-mark on tho parclnnent, told her to sign 
her name there. AVithout raising her eyes, only wiping 
avvay tho tears that blinded them, she obeyed. 

“ Now, if you please, Sir Theobald, the carriages arc at 
the door, I believe ; I’ll take my daughter,” And ho hurried 
her down-stairs and into the oandage, Sir Theobald follow- 
ing with Mrs. Moncypenny . 

Emmeline never said a word, but wept on in silence ; 
whilst her father expostulated and consoled by turns, assur- 
ing her that she would ho very happy -by and by, and that 
whilst she was crying her eyes out on her wedding-day all 
the girls in the place were ready to do the same with envy 
at her good luck. EmmoHne made no further remonstrance, 
— she felt the time for it was past, — and passively she 
submitted to be handed out of the carriage and led up the 
aisle to tho altar, and passively she underwent the ceremony 
that made her Sir Theobald Maxwell’s wife. She never 
raised her head, and appeared more like a nun taking the 
veil than a bride. She returned alone with her husband ; 
and people who stood in the street, watching the procession, 
observed that she sat in a corner oflibe carrSa^ with ^r 


handkerchief to her eyes, and that Sir Theobald was not 
seen to speak to her. 

The moment the carriage stopped at her father’s house 
and the door was opened, she jumped out, and rushed up- 
stairs to her own bedroom. Her thoughts were despevute. 
A child who had never known sorrow, who was utterly igno- 
rant of life as it is, who had never reflected and never hnou 
taught to reflect, who had lived upon the surface of things, 
and had not once lifted a corner of tho veil to sec what was 
beneath, — now, suddenly her eyes were opened, the veil 
wqs lifted, and sh(5 saw deep down into that dark cavern of 
woe into which she was sinking. If she had had landainnn 
she would have swallowed it then. She looked round tho 
room for some means of speedy death ; there w|is only the 
window; she threw it np, and measured the height with a 
glance, hut her courage failed her. Many a woman could 
put a vial of laudanum to her lips who could not dare such 
a leap. 'I’hCn the sun shone, the early flowers glittered in 
his beams, and a blackbird perched on a spray was singing 
a sweet strain to l)is mate hatching her eggs hard by. It 
was hard to leave such a smiling world, to go “into cold 
obstruction and to rot ;” her heart softened, and she fell on 
her knees by the bedside and prayed to God to help her. 

Presently lier father missed her, and becoming alarmed, 
he ascended to her bedroom. She promised liim, if he wouhl 
give her a few minutes, she would come clown when sum- 
moned to dinner, and try to behave herself better ; and she 
exerted herself to keep her word. Her Cycs were cast down 
and swollen with weeping ; her cheek was pale ; she only 
answerStt iumouosyllablcs when spoken to ; but sbe laboured 
hard to suppiTss her tears and to give no further offence. 
Tho dinner was tedious : they drank toasts ; and when the 
healths of the bride and bridegroom wore given, Mr. Money- 
penny made a long speech, in which he dilated hargely on 
the bcantics of Scotland, and the peculiar qualities with 
which it has pleased IVovidcnco to endow its people, giving 
them thereby an evident superiority over other nations ; 
for “ wool yo ken,” ho said, “ whar a Scotsman is h’ull 
thrive.” Then he entered at length into the history of 
GIcngroo, and the antiquity and merits of tlio Maxwell 
family in general, concluding; with a glowing eulogiuiu on 
8ir Theobald in i)avticuhar. 

As the baronet — eitlicr because he was out of temper, 
which he certainly looked, or because, as some of the com- 
pany who had lirard him at public meetings ,siigge»t(;d, “ lie 
was no dab at a speech” — .sliowed no intention of acknow- 
ledging this eloquent oration, but sat sikmtly and moodily 
sipping the toddy that had been carefully provided for him 
and Mr. Moncypenny, Mr. Larpent himself rose ; and, after 
welcoming every body, and thanking every body, and ,saj'- 
ing it was tho proudest day of his life, and expatiating mi 
his ow’n insignificance and the unexpected honour of form- 
ing an alliance with the ancient and distinguished family 
of Glengree, he took occasion to hint jocularly that, since 
it was the month of April, showers must he expected ; that 
they were natural to the season ; and he hoped he was Tiut 
going too far in saying that they were becoming to tlie 
.season ; ay, and ho wduld say beneficial, — ho was going to 
say, to the season ; but he saw he was losing sight of his 
metaphor, and he repeated, “ ay, beneficial, I say ;” and 
I then, thumping his breast in a significant manner, added, 
j “ and .shows that all’s right here.” 

Tho company applauded with their voices and their 
I glasses ; and then tho ladies rose, and left the gentlemen to 
their potations. In tho drawing-room, Mrs. Moneypenny, 
who was a great talker, entertained the ladies Avith various 
anecdotes of the Glengree family and their “forbears;” 
whilst Emmeline took an early opportunity of slipping out 
of tho room. Since Arthur’s hasty disappearance from the 
drawing-room, she had not seen him. He had been invited 
to mako one of the Avedding-party, blithe was unequal to tho 
ordeal ; and Mr. Larpent was not sorry, for he felt that it 
would be more prudent to confine his invitations to a few of 
hill elderly friends, — those amongst them avIios 6 worldly 
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position was the most adrantageons, — and avoid the unfa- 
vonrable comparisons that might be suggested by the prox> 
imity of youth and good looks. 

Emmeline had wept out her tears ; the sluioes were dry 
now ; but the hard fixed, despair was upon her, and the 
imminence of death was so present to her, — she that had 
never before remembered she was mortal, — that she felt as 
a nun must have felt of old when summoned to walk into 
her living tomb. What manner of death it was to be she 
knew not; but life was impossible, the future a blank; die 
she must. 

But she wished to see Arthur before she was entombed ; 
her heart yearned to the one friend that pitied and would 
have saved her. She understood all his hints, all his wani- 
ings now; she could not go without bidding him farewell. 
Sho thought he would be in the office,, and he was ; he bad 
been shut up there ever since the sudden arrival of Sir 
Theobald ; and from the window he had watched her when 
she was handed into the carriage to go to church, and when 
she returned. 

“ Arthur,” she said, as she opened the door, am come 
to say good-by.” 

Her voice was low and solemn, her face white as a corpse, 
as she held out her hand to him. 

“Emmeline,” he said, — “0 God! — ^Emmeline, you’ll die;” 
and he fell on his knees before her as ho seized her hand. 

“ Yes, Arthur,” she said, “ yes, I shall die ; that’s why I 
came to take leave of you ;” then, with a wild smile, she 
added, “ Don’t go on your knees to me, sir, I am Lady 
Maxwell.” , 4,1 

She laughed hysterically ; and her nerves being utterly 
unstrung, having once begun, she could not stop, but went 
on laughing and crying till the walls resounded with the 
echo. The sound of her voice reaching the company above 
stairs and below, they naturally rushed to the spot to see 
what was the matter. 

Arthur had placed her in a chair, and, quite oblivious of 
every thing but the situation in which he saw her, was 
again on his knees, passionately kissing her hands, and con- 
juring her to calm herself. 

“ I’ll fetch Mr. Larpent,” ho said ; “ ho can never have 
the heart to condemn you to this misery. Something must 
ho done.” 

At that moment the door opened, and the father, the 
husband, and the whole of the guests, followed by the ser- 
vants, entered the room. 

Mr. Moneypenny rushed to the window, and pulled down 
the blind ; for he saw that a crowd was assembling in the 
street. Arthur, confused and frightened, slunk out of'the 
room in an agony of grief, conscious that appearances were 
much against them; and, while Mr. Larpent and the ladies | 
called for cold water and hartshorn, and busied themselves 
about the bride, Sir Theobald stood silently by, sternly | 
surveying the scene. One of the ladies now recommended 
that the gentlemen should retire, and leave them alone with 
the patient. This advice was followed; and in due time 
their assiduous ministrations were rewarded with success, 
and Emmeline was restored to her previous state of passive 
suffering, an occasional irrepressible sob alone testifying to 
the spasm that was past. 

During this interval, the post-horses, which had been 
previously ordered, had trotted up to the door, and wheeled 
round their heads towards the road that led to the Orange ; 
behind them was, not the carriage with armorial bearings 
which had dazzled poor Emmeline’s girlish imagination, but 
a postchaise from the Bull. Sir Theobald had an old chariot 
in his coach-house, which the late Lady Maxwell used when 
she came to Doncaster to shop ; but it was out of repair, 

• and his ijow wife never having been accustomed to such a 
luxury, he did not think it necessary to replace it. How- 
ever, chariot or chaise were alike to Emmeline now. 

Mr. Larpent came down, and said that all was ready. 
The ladies hurtled about the bride, attended her to her room, 
bathed her fkoe once more, arranged her disturbed toilet, ; 


threw a shawl over her shoulders, and hurried her down-stairs. 
Sir Theobald and the gentlemen were waiting below. Every 
body shook hands and said good-by, her father embraced 
her and handed her into the carriage, the bridegroom stopped 
in after her, the door was clapped to, the postboy smacked 
his whip, and away they drove, with a crowd cheering them, 
and expecting a gratuity, which they did not got. Every 
window in tho town was occupied with eager faces, but 
curiosity remained ungratified ; for they had not got many 
paces from tho door, when Sir Theobald was observed ab- 
ruptly to pull down tho blinds. 

This was the last that was seen of them, but they loft 
their characters behind them ; and from kitchen to garret, 
Miss Emmy Larpent and Sir Theobald Maxwell, and what 
sort of m^Moge they would make of it, were tho subjects 
that cliiefly engrossed conversation. The old women cried, 
“God help her!” and tho young ones remarked, that to 
drive off on her wedding-day in that old postchaisc “must 
have lot her ladyship’s pride down a pog or two.” 


NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA. 


Wherever tho Anglo-Saxons go, they deem it incumbent to 
set up a newspaper, whether there be any special necessity 
for it or not. Indeed, very often, it is not so much tlio news 
which produces the paper as it is the paper which produces 
the news. They do not feel that they arc doing their duty 
to themselves and to tho universe unless they have one of 
those “ instruments of civilisation.” Then, whenever one 
journal is set up, an opposition journal rises to denounce it. 
A solitary newspaper, monarch of all it surveys, is a curi- 
osity seldom found. Adventurous travellers have mot with 
it ; but the generality of mankind must take its existence 
on trust. “ There is a pleasure in tho pathless woods ;” but 
*what is that to tho pleasure of editing the Telieran Gazette^ 
which has no rival within a thousand miles? But is the 
editor of it a happy man? Must he not rather wither in his 
awful solitude ? 

This mania for having newspapers may bo seen in all 
our colonies and in the United States of America. We even 
insist on sharing our aflvantagos with men under our rule, 
but speaking strange tongues, who, if left to themselves, 
would not trouble their heads about newspapers for some 
time at least. Of the Maltese papers, half the columns are 
in English, half in Italian ; and tho English reader turns 
away from tho Avviso intcreasante with a distinct feeling 
that ho pays for that also, but that he must make the sacri- 
fice for the si>read of intelligence. Spanish finds an en- 
trance into the little paperkins of Gibraltar. Columns of 
heavy Dutch alternate with columns of English in the jour- 
nals of South Africa. In Canada we have French and Eng- 
lish. And in India, no sooner is an English paper set up, 
than some enterprising native clerk or compositor starts a 
small edition of it in some Eastern lan^age. 

^ The English in India are not considered to bo a parti- 
cularly active “go-a-hcad” people, yet tho press prospers 
among them. Calcutta has about five or six English dailies, 
and even Bombay, where tho European population numbers 
only a few thousands, has no less than three, v Nor are these 
papers cheap, like those of America. Half a rupee, or about 
one shilling of our currency, is the usual price for a single 
number, and the annual subscription for a daily paper is 
about 6 i. exclusive of postage. Advertisements are charged 
at a moderate rate, and the circulation of all the papers is 
very limited, so that it is necessary to charge the subscri- 
bers heavily. The Frimd of India^ a weekly paper pub- 
lished at Serampore near Calcutta, is thought to have tho 
largest circulation of any Eastern journal, and a short time 
ago, at least, it only printed about two thousand copies. No 
Calcutta paper sells more than a thousand, while in Bombay 
six or seven hundred may be set down as the maximum ; 
if we except the Overland Summary of the Bombay TirMBt 
which is sent to a lar^ number of readers in England. 
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Few of the papers out of the presidencies have a good circu- 
lation, except the MoftisBilite and the DeUki Gazette \ hut 
somehow they contrive, not only to prolong their own exis- 
tence, hut also to provoke the birth of opposition journals. 
The intelligent reader will believe us when we assert that 
half of the newspaper property, all over the world, does not 
pay. It is not for profit alone that the press is kept 
working. Moreover, nothing dies so hard as a newspaper .* 
however low it may be sunk, there is always some infatuated 
person to be found who believes that he can make it pay, or 
that it is worth his while to keep it up to serve his own 
purposes. 

Anglo-Indian society has a pleasant tone, and much case 
about it. The constant changes, which are unfavourable to 
the formation of close friendships, have the effect of making 
mere acquaintanceship a much more cordial relation than it 
is in this country. There is, except in the very large towns, 
no class of Europeans except those who are admitted into 
society; and every man’s income is pretty well known. 
Newspapers having such subscribers, and in such small 
communities, might naturally be expected to be of rather 
high character; but in India, unfortunately, such is not 
altogether the case. In certain respects the papers there 
arc superior to those in England, and their tone is steadily 
improving ; yet, still a largo number of them indulge in the 
grossest personalities, and have little respect to truth in 
their attacks upon individuals. It might weary our readers 
to enter into the causes of this state of matters. They will 
readily understand that it arises in part from the gossiping 
tendencies of small communities, the necessity of strong 
excitement in that enfeebling climate, and the difficulty of 
obtaining editors other than men of adventurous and reck- 
less spirit, who have small respect for either the morali- 
ties or the amenities of life. Moreover, when the press first 
obtained independent position in that portion of the globe, 
Indian officialdom was undoubtedy in a very corrupt state, 
and attacks upon it in general were quite thrown away. It 
was necessary, though a very disagreeable business, to single 
out individuals, to narrate their actions, expose their cha- 
racter, and, in a word, make an example of them for the 
benefit* of others. Naturally, the persons so sacrificed did 
not undergo the process very quietly ; and, being themselves 
trammeled by their official position, had recourse to the 
expedient of setting up, or at least employing other journals 
to blacken the characters of the more honest and indepen- 
dent of the editors. One unfortunate effort of this was to 
cast a certain discredit over all the statements of the press, 
and another was increased straightforward violence of 
speech. An independent honest editor had to put up with a 
gi-oat deal of abuse ; and the hardest thing of all was the pub- 
lication of entirely fabulous accounts of his character and 
history. *‘Our notorious rather than respectable contem- 
porary,” one opponent would write, “ appears, from the cha- 
racter of his late articles, to have had recourse to even more 
than his ordinary use, or (shall we say ?) abuse of the dram- 
bottle.” “ That infamous blackguard,” another would break 
out, “who edits the Bopavlgurgh Gazette^ who has been 
repeatedly kicked out of decent society, and who, before his 
arrival in thi|i country, was flogged out of two European 
armies, — ^lio, we say, has had the unparalleled audacity to 
apply language to this paper of the most libellous kind. Of 
course it would be beneath us to dream of condescending to 
take him before the Supreme Court. Our subscribers, who 
comprise the respectability and intelligence of the entire 
presidency, know what value is to be attached to his state- 
ments, and will readily give credit to our assertion, that 
only a desire to maintain the purity and dignity of the press 
has influenced our remarks on this nauseous subject.” As 
if such attacks were not enough, the unfortunate editor 
would find himself appearing in the local intelligence 
thus : “ The dead body of the wife of a Hindu merchant 
was found a few days ago at the bottom of a well at Chinch- 
pooglie. On examination it was found t^t the woman had 
been stripped of her ornaments, and that her h and s had been 


secured behind her back ; so that there could be no doubt 
that this was not one of those cases of suicide which are so 
lamentably common. Immediately on being informed of 
the circumstances by the police-peons, our active inspector 
began to institute a searching inquiry. Of the probable 
results of that inquiry it would be premature to speak ; but 
we have been sorry to hear the name of Mr. A. B., editor of 
one of our local prints, mixed up with tne affair; not exactly 
as principal in it, but still in a way certain to lower European 
character in the eyes of the natives, and to lessen the in- 
fluence in India of Christian England.” This style of con- 
troversy has not yet entirely passed away, and some of its 
most violent instances belong to late years. Less than 
three years ago, the editor of a Bombay paper printed and 
posted up bills, denouncing one of his contemporaries as an 
“ infamous liar but the proceeding excited only disgust, 
and had a good influence in promoting a reaction against 
that style of controversy. Some papers still retain their 
bad pro-eminence, being unable to keep up even their small 
circulation by legitimate means ; but they are rapidly going 
down, while their place is being supplied by more respect- 
able and conscientious journals. 

Let it not bo imagined, however, that Indian newspapers 
are in all respects inferior to their contemporaries in Eng- 
land. On the contrary, their editorial columns display more 
variety, spirit, and originality than do the lucubrations of 
English editors. So far from being limited in the range of 
subjects, there is nothing in heaven or earth on which an 
Eastern editor would scruple to write an article. British 
politics* do not excite much interest; local subjects of impor- 
tance are rare ; and so a largo number of the articles must 
be devoted to subjects of intrinsic, and not of mere tempo- 
rary or factitious interest. This want of a definite lino of 
subject often results ixi amusing extravagancies, as disserta- 
tions on philosophical problems, or on Hindu mythology, 
and hot arguments in the China papers on the exact mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word Jehovah^ as bearing on the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into Chinese ; but, on the other hand, 
it allows the free use of interesting material taken from the 
literature, history, and statistics of all countries. Each edi- 
tor, having chiefly himself to depend on for contributions, 
gives play to his own individuality ; and so, if he has any 
strength of mind, geniality, or humour, forms, to a certain 
extent, the taste of his readers. The dullest writing in the 
world, is that written with a view to suit fancied opinions 
and feelings of the public. The merest dullard — Pepys, an 
English clown, or a Hindu coolie — becomes instructive and 
amusing when ho really speaks out his own thoughts and 
feelings, giving us his view of the universe and of his rela- 
tion to it; for when he does bo, he keeps within the limits 
of his own judgment and experience. Very high qualities, 
possessed by few, being required to perceive the structural 
action of the mind of a mass of men, most deliberate attempts 
at suiting the public taste are just more or less successful 
failures ; such sficcess as they sometimes do obtain being in 
no way necessarily connected with their deliberate aim. 
Hai’dly one in a thousand of the articles which appear in 
English papers could find readers six weeks after its publi- 
cation; while a considerable proportion of those which appear 
in the Indian journals could hear reading years after their 
first appearance. The one class of articles presents the 
latest items of interesting news as judged of by the floating 
sentiment of the day,— -which sentiment is too often false,— 
and that with but little regard to those general principles 
into which knowledge must run for its own preservation, or 
to those deep feelings which give knowledge its chief inte- 
rest ; the other pay more regard to lasting interests, and are 
compelled to do so by the feebleness of the excitement caused 
by more transitory themes ; not that many newspaper arti- 
cles in any clime are of a superior class. All we remark is, 
that such frequently appear in the journals oflndia; while 
hardly by any chance do they ever do so in those of Eng- 
land, however superior the latter may be in coBectioa of 
news and dead level of style* 
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After leaving Malta, the traveller will meet with no indi- 
genous paper until he reaches Bombay ; for though Moham- 
med AH determined to start a newspaper as an instrument 
of civilisation, and actually docked the salaries of the offi- 
cials in order to support it, , the first number of that paper 
never aiipcared ; and there is no prospect as yet either of its 
appearing or of the salaries being restored to tlieir former 
integrity. Sailing flown the Bed Soa, pa.st the shores of 
the Hejjaz, he may perhaps remember the name of the 
Mecca Gazette^ a journal which is supposed to review the 
writings of 3\Ir. ^.riioinas Carlyle with great severity ; but he 
will fijid to his astonishment that it is not published at the 
Holy City. As wo have mentioned, he will meet in Bombay 
with throe dailies, and the Bombay Times will he the only 
one of thcTri not a stranger to him. This paper was started 
by some Bombay merchants in 1838, and in 1840 was com- 
mitted to the editorship of Dr. Buist, who has acqmred 
some celebrity as a scientific man. It gained considerable 
notoriety by its disapproval of the Affghan war, and by its 
attacks on the conduct of Sir Charles Napier in Sindc. Up 
to 1847 its circulation and influence stood high; but from 
that year began to decline. It is one of the few Indian 
l):ipers which are known in this country; but on its own 
peculiar territory it has been distanced by tho Bombay 
Oasette, which, under the proprietorship and vigorous editor- 
ship of Mr. John Connor, gained a remarkable reputation. 
Tliis gentleman liad tho boldness to take up an entirely in- 
(l(i]K5udout position, to treat subjects on considerations of 
abstract right, and to assail and ridicule individuals of the 
highest position. Consequently ho brought down upon him- 
self, juid upon his paper, aii amount of abuse quite unpa- 
ralleled, and. move than sufficient to frighten timid respect- 
ability. Only the just penetration which his judgments 
usually evinced could have enabled him to struggle through, 
and finally obtain tho reputation of being ‘‘an upright able 
public writer, and a largo-lieartcd friend.” To his cflbrts 
were owing tlie removal of two Sudder judges, who had ob- 
tained an evil notoriety, and also an increased feeling of 
honour and responsibility among all classes of Government 
ofllcials. Of tbe other Bombay daily wo need only say, 
that the editor is a man of the Bennett stamp, and makes 
the New York Herald his ignoble model. 

Bassijig to Calcutta, we find in tbe Englishman a paper 
somewhat resembling tho Bombay Gazette, but with rather 
less scrupulosity and a greater disposition to find fault with 
the Government of India. Its editor, Mr. Hurry, writes with 
great point and cltivenie.ss, and appears to command all intel- 
ligence in reference to the follies and slips of individuals. I 
Many things which arc clone in secret find their way | 
into the columns of liis paper, and make it a great favourite 
at the messes of the Bengal presidency, and of the noj th- 
Avest provinces. The Ilurkaru is tho very opposite of the 
Englishman, being extremely decorous anci inclined to sup- 
port the Clovcrnment. Its reputation as a Govormuent 
organ, however, i.s not so great as that of the Friend of India, 
which is published weekly at Seramporc. This paper was 
originally started as a missionary organ, from a press super- 
intended by tlie celebrated Dr. Marshraan ; but under tho 
management of his son, Mr. John Marshman, it became a 
secular journal devoted to the discussion of Indian politics 
and statistics. Barely or never containing any thing brilliant, 
and it commands a good position from the access which its edi- 
tors have to the records of Government, and from the fact 
that the intoresting material of many of its articles is con- 
tributed by members of the Civil Service, who have peculiar 
advantages for collecting valuable information. The other 
three Calcutta dailies are not very important, and tho week- 
lies are for the mo.st part issued from the same presses. 
Some of the papers, edited by natives, and specially addressed 
to natives, published in English of a peouUar kind, and 
convey tho motion that Young India is a genial but rather 
fooHsh follow. 

In Madras, the Ath^nmm has won its reputatioD by 
. exposmg the defects and errors of tho rule of the East India 


; Company ; hut it pushes English theoretical notions of 
government to excess. Some of the papers published in 
the north-west provinces and the Punjaub are of high cha- 
racter. At Agra, the MofmsUite was distinguished for more 
cleverness than character. Latterly it has obtained a 
higher standing under the editorship ofMr, Blanchard, a son 
of tho late Laman Blanchard, who makes it very entertain- 
ing by his squibs and clever articles, but is more cautious 
and decent than his predecessor was. The Delhi Gazette 
is also largely circulated, chiefly bn account of its abun- 
dance of news, having even correspondents in Affghanistan. 
We have before us a little lithographed sheet, with tho 
figure of a Sindian on a camel, by way of heading, which 
was started in Sindo shortly after Napier’s conquest of that 
province, and was edited at one lime by Captain Burton, 
wha has since so greatly distinguished himself as a travel- 
ler in Arabia and Africa. This lithograph was supplanted 
a few years ago by two printed papers, the Sindian and the 
Sindc Kossid, which contidvc to sustain their existence on 
the very outskirts of civilisation. There are many more 
journals scattered over India, and new ones arc yearly 
springing up. The evident tendency of the newspaper 
press of India is to become more English in tone, to take a 
greater interest in English politics and literature ; but still 
its general character remains very diflcreiit from that of the 
English Press, Sindbad. 


POLYGLOT BEADINGS IN PKOVEBBS. 

Maiihy in Haste and repent at Leisure. — It happens too 
often that “ Wedlock rides in tho saddle, and repentance on 
the croupe” (French ), — Eiangaillee vont cn selle, el repen- 
taillcs en crovpe. “ Marriage is a desperate thing,” says 
Solden : “ the frogs in iEsop were extremely wise ; they 
had a great mind to some water, but they would not leap 
into tho well, because they could not got out again.” 

. W. K. Kelly. 




I A^ENTILATION: ITS VITAL IMPORTANCE AND 
I EFFICIENT APPLICATION. 

[Completed from p. 272.] 

But “ since the ventilators were introduced, three years 
ago, not a single instance has occurred.” In another 
weaving shod, “ though various means of ventilation had 
been tried, tliero wore fully five per cent on tho sick- 
club list, in consequence of inhaling the hot and impure 
atmosphere; hut since Mr. Watson’s method has been 
adopted, there has not heeii a single case.” One member 
of a Ann that has extensively introduced tho ventilators, 
remarks, “ Were the question one only of expense, and not 
of humanity, I believe wo shall soon bo repaid in the im* 
proved health and strength of our work-people.” 

Domestic animals, like man himself, have profited by the 
introduction of this system of ventilation, in the recovery 
and improvement of health, and in the exemption from 
many diseases to which they are liable from close confine- 
ment. /The premature blindiiess to which the horse is sub- 
ject, and which is said to be occasioned by tho ammoniacal 
gas that is always abundant in stables, may bo greatly alle* 
viated, or altogether prevented, by proper ventilation. 

In stoves or rooms for the drying of cloth, white-lead, 
wool, paper, and fancy leather dressing-stpvos^ not 
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only is a saving of time and fuel effected, but a great improve- 
ment in the colour and softness of various kinds of goods. 
In warehouses, drapors’-shops, &c., “the licavv smell of the 
goods has- given place to bracing sweet air, wnilo the mois- 
ture that used to collect on the glass, at the risk of damag- 
ing the goods, is entirely prevented.” 

When applied to gentlemen’s residences, all smells of 
cooking, the effluvium from gas, water-closets, and bed- 
rooms, are entirely removed, and the air throughout the 
whole house is sweet, pure, and bracing. 

In li 08 ])itals it has been found to bo invaluable, as expe- 
rienced at Wakefield, and at Benrhydding, near Otley, York- 
shire, where perfect freedom from smells, without draught, 
attests the efiiciciicy of the ventilation, and promotes the re- 
covery of the afflicted. 

At Westminster .Chapel (the Ilev. Samuel Matin’s), and 
at the Eoyal Academy of Arts, Trafalgar Square, London, 
visitors may perceive that Watson’s Ventilators keep these 
large and crowded buildings cool and sweet and refreshing 
during the hot days of summer, without any perceptible 
draught. 

But perhaps the gi*eatest feat yet accomplished by Mr. 
Watson’s “spontaneous double currents” is that of the 
complete ventilation of emigrant-vessels, an object that has 
hitlicrto been attained but very imperfectly, and only by 
unremitting attention on the part of the commander and 
his officers. 

Tlie condition of our seamen in maritime expeditions 
undertaken about a century ago aflbrds a striking illus- 
tration of the evils resulting from a protracted sojourn in 
ill-v(‘ntilatod apartments, and shows also that these evils 
are the mcuo aggravated when their origin is not rightly un- 
d(u'8tood. Anson set sail from England on the 13th September | 
1740, in the Ooiftirion, of 60 guns and 400 men; accompa- 
nied by the Gloucmter, (4’.')0 guns and 300 men; the Pearly 
of 40 guns and 250 men; the Wager ^ of 28 guns and 160 
men ; the Tryal sloop, of 8 guns and 100 men ; and two 
vicl nallers, one Of 400 and the other of 200 tons, TJiey had 
a long run to Madeira, and thence to the coast of Brazil, 
where they arrived on the 18ili December; but by this time, 
though they had suffered no privations, or unustful Iiard- 
8hi[)S, except from contrary winds, the crow were remark- 
ably sickly ; so that many died, and groat numbers wore con- 
fined to tlioir hammocks. The commodore now ordered six 
air-scuttles to bo cut in each ship, to admit more air be- 
tw<^«m decks ; hut such avjis tlio prevalence of disease, that 
on arriving at Bt. Catherine’s, 80 patients were sent ashore 
from the Centurion alone, of whom 28 soon died ; and the 
number of sick soon increased to 90. After a stormy and 
tedious navigation of three months round Capo Horn, scurvy 
cari’icd off 43 more, in the month of April, and double that 
number in May, 1741. Those who remained alive now be- 
came more dispirited and melancholy than over, and the 
mortality increased to a frightful extent. On 9tli June, 
when in sight of Juan Fernandez, the debility of the people 
was so great, that 200 being already dead, the lieutenant 
could muster only two quartennasters and six foremast men 
able for duty- in the middle watch, to such a condition was 
a crow of 400 men reduced in the course of a few months. 
The commodore’s attention was now devoted to getting the 
sick on shore, as they wqre dying fast on board, “ the dis- 
temper being doubtless considerably augmented by the 
stench and filthiness in which they lay ; for few could be 
spared to look after them, which rendered the ship extremely 
loathsome between decks.” Within a year, out of upwards 
of 1200 men, composing the crpws of the squadron that had 
sailed from England, only 336 remained alive. The fate of 
the Spanish squadron which sailed nearly at the same time, 
was still more horrible. The Etperanza^ of 60 guns, lost 
892 out of 450 men, and the other ships almost as large a 
proportion. 

That these sufferings were occasioned chiefly by de- 
ficient ventilation is clearly evinced by the iinprCved con- 
dition of the soaimen in the expeditions of Cook and other j 


commanders. By the admirable caro and unwearied watch- 
fulness on the part of this able navigator, the Hesoluiion per- 
formed a voyage of three years and eighteen days, tlirough 
all climates, from 52® N. to 71® S., with tli(j loss of only 
one man by disease out of 112, This exemption from sick- 
ness is attributed by Dr. Kippis, in his Life of Cook, “ to tlic 
salutary effects of certain articles of provision, and enpecialhj 
to ihefreqmnt airings and sweetenings of the ships'' 

The maladies to which the crows of Anson’s squadron 
were subjected would seem to have drawn the attention of 
the scientific men of that period to ventilation as a means 
of preventing the recurrence of such calamities. Bunnu-l 
Sutton, in 1749, proposed a plan for ventilating ships b}^ lead- 
ing lubes from the parts of the vessel j’equiring to bo venti- 
lated, to the' ash-pit of the galley-fire, that the drauglit 
might carry olF the foul air." This niothod, thongli it can 
scarcely ho said to have ever been adopted on hoard shi]), 
has occasionally, under favourable circumstances, been eni- 
plo 3 'ed with considerable (3ftcct. Dr. Dcsaguliors proposed a 
modification of his fan-wheel. l.))\ Halos inveuiod a niachine, 
which ill its construction and action resembled a pair of 
bellows of a clumsy kind, and which he termed the “ship’s 
lungs.” This apparatus w^as at first extensively introduced 
ill ships, public buildings, &c., but was soon abandoned, 
chiefly on account of tlio cost in labour to work it. Dr. 
Arnott has made several improvements on this pump, by 
which a great saving of labour has heeu effected. This 
mode of ventilation, however, has the great disadvantage of 
requiring constant attendance, and there is reason to fear 
that when the working of the machinery is left entirely to 
the judgment or the caprice of inexperienced persons, the 
duty will too often be imperfectly performed, and that, in 
some cascs,.during stormy weather, when ventilation is most 
required, it may bo altogether neglected. 

Windsails are often applied in fine weather, but 
cause a very strong and injurious draught. To insure the 
greatest amount of benefit, it is obvious, that the ventilators 
must be selfacting^ and capable of effecting the desired pur- 
pose with unerring certainty, in all states of the wcatiicr. 

In these respects, the ventilators furnished to emi- 
grant-vessels by Mr. Watson, have been found cmincnlly 
serviceable; maintaining, iii all latitudes, the parity and sa- 
lubrity of the atiiiospiicre, oven though in some insiaiutc's 
the passengers have boon kejit under close hut (dies for se- 
veral days. The opinion of those, who, from their expe- 
rience a^d scientific knowledge, are best qualified to judge, 
has uniformly been expressed in favour of this system of 
ventilation. The surgeon-superintendent of the ship John 
and Lucy^ that on her last voyage to Cicclong carried out 
400 passengers, eight of whom were horn on the passage^ 
makes the following remarks in a report to the Land and 
Emigration Commissioners : 

** The atmosphere in the ’tweoii-deeks, whether in a breeze or 

in a calm, was perfectly pure ; the vcntihited current wa-i 

diffused throughout the diftbront apartments of the ship. WJiotlior 
the skylights, stem-ports, or scuttles were closed, tlio current of 
air was us pure as when open. The only perceptible difference 
ill the range of the thermometer was in the ini rued late locality 
of the ventilator, Tho passengers berthed urubjr the poop wore 
ventilated by throe air-holes, at tho suggestioa of Captain B. 
These, in fine weather, wore found insufficient; and in conae- 
quonce of.complaints of tho imiiiiro state of the air, I hud 
affixed porpenaicular pieces of wood to them, which was a 
modification of tho patent ventilator. This gave immediate 
satisfhetion, and tho omigrants wore roost thankful, I would 
observe, that I had no sidenoss to contend with on board tho . 
John and Lucy, which I in a groat measure attribute to Mr. 
Watson’s admuable scheme of ventilation, by tho adoption of 
which tho comfort and health of tho jiasiengors had boon in 
©very way promoted,” 

If applied to ships freighted with coolie emigrants, the 
mortality so frequently brought under public notice would 
cease. If to ships freighted with sugar and fruit, the con- 
stant withdrawal of the heat and moisture would permit of 
tho cargoes being discharged in a dry and more valuable 
condition. If to ships freighted with cargoes that cause 
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spontaneous combustion, the con- 
stant discharge of the dangerous 
gases would effect a great saving 
of property and life. 

The steam navy of the world 
is rapidly increasing ; and to the 
stokers and engineers of these ves- 
sels, Watson’s Ventilators would 
be an invaluable boon . In warm 
latitudes the rains are very heavy 
and of long continuance ; when 
the present openings are closed 
to keep out the rain, and in rough 
weather, the sea-water, the heat 
at the furnaces and in the engine- 
room is most debilitating; only 
a few years is sufficient to unfit 
the stoker for further service. In 
warm latitudes, and with little 
wind, the heat at the furnaces 
is almost unendurable, and then 
it is difficult, with extra fuel, to 
keep up the steam. With the 
patent Ventilators, the sickly, 
steamy, and oily smell that 
usually pervadbs steam^ships is now replaced by a pure, 
cool, and invigorating atmosphere ; and this will be enjoyed 
in all latitudes, and in all states of the weather, .without 
rain or sea-water being admitted by the ventilators or other 
openings. The steam also will be kept up with less fuel 
and greater ease. 

The Niagara United States steam-frigate is so badly 
ventilated that the smell between decks in the morning is 
most offensive. 

In the Lancet of May 80th last, it is reported that Wat- 
son’s Ventilators were applied to the fovor-hospitals at 
Sinope during- the late war, and so successfully, that fever 
which was thought to be malignant soon disappeared with 
good ventilation and cleanliness. The most of4he fQvor 
cases originated in ill-Vontilated ships of the Turks. 

As the introduction of great improvements almost in- 
variably meets with oppositicjn from an ignorant prejudice 
on the one hand, and from unscrupulous plagiarism on the 
other, Mr. WatsOn’s invention has not been altogether ex- 
empted from such attacks. While som§, discrediting even 
the testimony of their own senses, would not admit tl\at any 
current was produced by the ventilators, because, as they 
alleged, the action could not be accounted for by any satis- 
factory theory; others, more clear sighted, perceived at'^nce 
ilio marketable value of the invention, and by the exercise 
of a little ingenuity brought out modifications of this sys- 
tem, which they passed off as original, tfo the former of 

• these, if still sceptical on the subject, we would recommend 
the perusal of a paper read before the Royal Society a few 
niQnths ago by l)r. Chowne, in which be demonstrates from 
the results of a series of experiments, conducted wllh ex- 
traordinary carp, that when a tube open at both end| is 
placed in a vertical position, every precaution being taken to 
exclude all extraneous causes of movement in the surround- 
ing atmosphere, an upward current of air is almost immedi- 
atdy established, and continued so long as these conditions 
are maintained. As Dr. Ohowne, however, leaves the ex- 
planation of these phenomena to thbsftwho are more accus- 
tomed to deal with similar rOmarches,** the want of a tlmry 
may still, we are afraid, be urged as aninsii^C^ble objection. 
With regard to the latter class of opponeeits, we have no 
hesitation in stating our opinion, that their various modifi- 

• cations of Mr. Watson’s system, ^ so faf froi^ being improve- 

ments, only render the apparatus more complicated and ex- 
pensive, without in any degree increasing its effieiencyc All 
controversy with these parties, however, we leave to Mr. 
Wetson himself, trusting that the specifications of his patent 
aror sufficiently clear to protect him against any piratical 
eUcroichment on his invention. E, 


SELF-ACTING INDICATOR 
BEE-STAND. 


Nuubbous as are the contrivances i 

for facilitating the,^ study of the 
honey-bee, we have not one ! 
which enables the bee-keeper to 
note the daily progress of a 
colony in the accumulation of 
a^stpre. To know the weight of 
a hive, we must bring out a 
tripod and steelyard, and move 
fhe hive from its site ; and even 
then we cannot judge accurately 
as to daily or weekly progress ; 
in fact, Wo only learn tire gross 
weight when we weigh it, and 
compare ^oue weighing with an- 
other* ^rln order to judge of what 
has been accomplished in the 
interim,* I have lately thought 
of a plan by which the daily, 
oven hourly progress of a hive 
may bo known, by a self-acting 
apparatus of most simple construction ; and as> this is the 
timo to determine whether a new appliance shall bo tried 
or not, I venture to submit my plan to your apiarian 
readers. If I wait till I have mut it into pi*actice, the 
communication may appear too me to be of use to others 
during the present season. 

Construct a pedestal for a bive on the plan represented 
in the diagram. Let it be formed telescope fashion : a 
turned pillar, A, working in the manner of a piston inside a 
brass or coppot cylinder, B. Inside B, and beneath the 
pillar A, is a spiral spring of brass or steel; and on this 
spring the pillar A presses, more or less, according to the 
weight superincumbent upon it. In the front of the cylin- 
der B arc two open slits, and between them an index, 

I marked in accordance with the strength of the spring. The 
! right-liiffid slit is simply a groove, in which a finger, r, works 
freely up and down, when moved by the hand, and a screw 
fixes it wherever it may be requfrod to remain. Q’he finger 
d is attached to the base of the pillar«A, and the slit in 
which it works is quite open ; so that as A presses down the 
spiral spring the finger d marks the gross weight of hive, 
hive-board, sufers, bees, and honey. At e, a thumbscrew 
passes through the rim of the cylinder B, to press against 
the pillar A, and retain it in its position. This is to prevent 
any jerking upward of the hive on the removal of a cap or 
sufer. 

The use of the contrivance can need but little explain- 
ing, The bive, with its swarm and floor-board, is placed on 
the pillar, and its gross weight is immediately marked by 
the finger d. Suppose the gross weight on the aftermoon 
of the swarm being hived to be 10 lbs., fix the finger c at 
lOlbs., and the finger d will the next evening show the ac- 
tual amount of work accomplished in the formation of comb, 

Ac. If a sufer is' put on, let the additional weight noted by 
d bo added to the former weight of the hive, as indicated by 
e ; so that whenever you desire to know the total weight of 
the contents, you have but to deduct the weight registered | 
by 0 from that indicated by d, and the product is the 
aOswet required. 

' By such a plan we might compare hiveS) swuims, and 
localities with each other, the index showing the daily, even 
hourly progress of each. The effect of a few fine days in 
May would bo pleasingly evident ; and it i^ikely enough 
that, with the help affoMedby the thermometer, the timo 
for putting on sufers, or opening the partitions in collateral 
boxes would be very definitely noted. But such, and other 
uses that may arise, I leave to the consideration of those 
who may care to adopt my invention. 

SmimET Hibberd, ToitenLam. 

• 
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HIDE AND SEEK. 

By J. 0. HORBLEY, A.R.A. 

Thk gallant before us has come out In this summer’s after- 
noon, ostensibly for musical recreation, bi^t, as we may 
surmise, really in order to obtain a sight of tho lady of his 
love; who herself, by that strange instinirft, oif rather for- 
tune, which guides lovers to a meeting, a^so ventures on a 
promenade with a fair cousin, for shch we surmise the second 
lady to be. Hearing footsteps, and dreading discovery, ho 
hastily conceals himself behind one of tljo huge elms whiah 
form an avenue in her father’s pork, and lead dowin ihroiigh 
sunlight and shadow, directly to the ancient manorial, house : 
itself. 

Thtr impertinent little dog, detecting the stranger, and i 
not daunted by his menaces, calls attention, with canine 
pertinacity, to the intruder. RomS glimpses of his gay gar- 
ments half solve the mystery to tho damsels, who cautiously, ■ 
I and yet half-arausedly, approach the troubadotlr’s niding- 
jdiico, (jvidcntly not without suspicion of the preclso^^cha- 
racter of the individual. 

Far clown the varied avenue is tho stately lady pf tho 
manor, attended by gcngcous footmen, whose yellow liveries 
glitter iii the sun till one might almost take them for liiigc 
canary-birds. Grandly she has paced through' tho great hall, 
out by the great porch ; servitors bowing befoye toi*;' conv 
plaeently she looks round upon the broad lands, tho old 
manorial demesne, and with ancient dignity comes a few 
steps down the noble avenue, planted before she was ^ girl, 
now little dreaming who stands within its shade. (Something 
tells us that she would not ho precisely pleased, if aware of 
the gay youth’s presence, and its object.) The iDarking of 
the dog, borne to ber by the lazy summer^bree^ gives notice 
• of something unusual under the great boughs, s6 she peers 
out with the uimost power ofli(!r ageeVeyos, shading., thenn 
witli the rlng-luden and trembling hand- frorn the glare of 
the sun, which, although tho hour is late in tho afternoon, 
has not sunk so low in this pride of summer as to dis]>drso 
tho shadows that cling about tho tree-trunks, and checker, 
the sward with diamond spaces of dark and light. 

Doubtless she is too far off to discern tho true cause of 
the alarm ; and by tho time of her nearer approacdi, the in- 
voluntary game of “liide and seek” will have terminated 
by a meeting of the lovers. Short interview there will he; 
for, aged as tlie lady is, yet even her weak steps will traverse 
the avenue long before half the sweet things are said, which 
he has conned over hour by hour, or her delighted ear have 
drunk them in. The stately lady’s near approach will ne- 
cessitate the hasty exit of tho gallant, and force the damsel 
to assume tho most unconcerned ajjpcarance sho^can com- 
mand. It is not impossible, however, that both tho fair one 
and the lover may know where they may meet again at a 
more convenient opportunity. ^ L. L. 


AN AMATEUR PLUM-PUDDING. 

Paiit I. 

At about twelve o’clock one dark night in December, — ^this 
is not a ghost-story, my dear madam, as you might suppose* 
from such an ominous commencement, — three persons were 
assembled in solemn conclave on the right bank of the 
Indus, about half-way between its junction with the Cho- 
naub and the sea. I will not insult the reader’s geographi- 
cal knowledp by specifying more particularly the locality 
of this meeting ; and I shall put him quite at his ease on 
the score of chronology if I say, without naming the 'exact 
year of the occurrence, that the Marquis of Dalhousio- 
reigned over India at the time, and Lord Frederick Fitz-- 
clarence was satrap at Bombay. 

The trio I have mentioned were "sitting in a small tent 
that was pitched within a few yards of tho river, whose 
muddy waters, resembling pea-soup, both in colour and con- 


sistency, boiled and bubbled like that comfortable compound 
before its removal to the tureen. Opposite the tent, and 
close into the bank, was moored tho gray and weather- 
beaten bark that carried them and their fortmicis. It be- 
longed to tho flat-bottomed order of naval architecture, — 
genus, budgcrow,~and had a pointed stem and stern lilvo a 
cocked-hat. A little thatched house, that formed their tem- 
porary residence, was built in tho centre, or, to speak luinti- 
cally, “amidships and the whole structure was an exact 
resemblance, minus tho animals, of those ingenious play- 
things called by tho imaginative toy-manufacturers of Great 
Britairr Noah’s arks, and blindly believed by Young Eng- 
land to be cori'ect models, zoologically and otherwise, of tho 
great floating menagerie that formed that patriarch’s first 
essay in ship-building. Tho ark in question, however, from 
constant collisions, moving accidents by flood and sand- 
bank, occasional collapse, and Lair-breadth escapes of every 
description incidental to navigation on the Indus, had lost 
some portion of its original symmetry, and. assumed more 
tho form and lineaments of a crushed bonnet. A large fleet 
of tumble-down edifices, built on equally antediluvian lines, 
and bearing a strong family likeness to the leaky old rattle- 
trap I have described, extended along the shore for more 
than a mile. Each boat, or, more prf)p(;rly speaking, each 
tub, contained on an average some ten or a dozen s]ee})ing 
soldiers, who, havhig lost their hcaTth and strength in the 
service of the Company, were on their way homo to be dis- 
charged and spend the remainder of their days in ease and 
comfort on sixpence n-day. The three individuals I have 
mentioned were subalterns, doing duty with this detach- 
ment of broken-down warriors, teohnically termed “ in- 
valids.” 

As 'I said before, the scone of their conference was a 
smajr tent 4 ..and from tho solemn s^ence that prevailed, and 
the cloudy that Ifenvcloppd chch person, an acute 
obsenvei; wquld have gonaliided that- a matter of no small 
importance ocoupfed thfclr attentfon. A solitary candle, 
stuck in a, bbftle, struggled feebly to illuminate the dense 
aiid fragrant atxn'osphcre that flUed their canvas apartment; 
but without/ its assistance^ the deep red glow of three 
cheroots, brightening at intervals like revolving beacons, 
sufficiently indicated the respective wliercabouts of their 
silent proprietors. 

Oiui of thpm, a lean and sallow individual in a drah 
great-coat and wide-a\v^ike hat, lolled comfortably back in a 
rickety arm-chair, with his longdcgs planted firmly against 
the pole of tliQ^tent, according to the Auierican idea of sedeii- 
Haiy comfort, and ga/Aul sternly at his boots that loomed 
through the snu)kc,.high up above his head, like a couple of 
’^jrows in a fog. Another, who was plump and rosy, and vrori) 
a foragc-cUp, and a red’jiaddcd garment called a ” Mgerzy,” 
rested his arm’s Jjjzily' oii tho -tabic, and, with closed cryes, 
•addded gravely at the bottle that formed their. inqwbhjptu 
candlestick; but whetjier this motion Vfes the result ’of sleep 
or sagacity, or a uinon fl^'both, .fh® chronicler ofUiis history 
isnbt in a position1:o determine. The third, an exceedingly 
^ood-looking woll-propprtioned person, dressed in a London- 
made shooting-jjujk^. stud Crt^mcre smoking-cap, reclined 
^gracefully qn a'xbufdn j:)f c?halrff; and assisted the ajiproach 
of his thick-coming* fancies- by occasioimlly raising to his 
lips, in moments ' of • abstraetjon, tho tumbler of amber- 
coloured liquid that reposed' on the table beside him. ^ With 
a view of satisfying the pardonable curiosity qf the. reader, 

I may as well say that the prepossessing individual Lhave 
just described was no oilier than the present writer. 

In the absendo of a mess, and following the example of 
poz’tf immortal hero, we had formed ourselves into a club, 
of which, in consideration of my age and spectacles, and an 
"almost imperceptible deficiency of thatch said to exist on 
tho top of ipy head, I had been elected president, and sur- 
' named Pickwick. The lanky gentleman whom I have re- 
presented taking his ease in the form of the letter V, and 
drawing inspiration from his boots^had received lb© adhri- 
quet of Winkle; while the “ stout ^arty” engaged iiuholding 
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an imaginary conversation with the candle, and nodding 
the while like a Cliinoso automaton, made a capital proto- 
type of the corpulent Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass was not 
represented in our little coterie. His counterpart had ori- 
ginally joined us, but being somewhat of a melancholy tem- 
perament, and finding that an atmosphere consisting en- 
tirely of smoke did not altogether agree with him, he had 
the bad taste to prefer pure air and solitude to tobacco and 
conversation, and seceded from our society. Of the con- 
vivial qualities of the remaining members, I need only say 
that the mahogany-coloured one, whoso real name was 
Cockle, was afflicted with a liver-complaint, which gave him 
a right that no one disputed, of being occasionally snappish 
and disagreeable. Lambert, the plump one, was, like the 
generality of plump people, good-liumourod and apoplectic '; 
while I, it was almost needless to say, was mild and gentle- 
manly. My name is Velvet. 

I have already observed that we were all three buried in 
the densest smoke and the most profound reflection. The 
subject under consideration was one that has occupied at 
various times, and at one time in particular, the undivided 
attention of the most distinguished characters in English 
history. The time I allude to is dinner-time, and the suli- 
jeet of our meditation was plum-pudding. Our heads were 
full of it. We had formed ourselves into a committee of 
ways and means, with a view of ascertaining the possibility 
of organising a Ohristmas-dinner in the most desolate part 
of Scindo, The difficulties that lay in our road were enough 
to awe the strongest minds. Wo had expected to arrive at 
Hyderabad before Christmas-day, but had been delayed by 
a strong head-wind, against which our light and kcclless 
vessels could make no way, and consequently found our- 
selves, within a few days of that festive anniversary, totally 
unprovided with the numerous groceries necessary for its 
suitable commemoration. AVo were a hundred miles from 
any town ; and, with the exception of a few poverty-stricken 
villages, the country through which wo were passing was 
totally uninhabited, except by buffaloes, tigers, and other 
uncivilised animals. As the Laureate would say, “there 
was jungle to the right of us, jungle to the left of us, jungle . 
behind us,” the river in front, and a desert all round. Boats 
containing flour, cattle, rum, and such-like raw material, , 
accompanied the detachment ; but how we were to procure i 
the hundred-and-one delicious little condiments that con- 
stitute that perfect tout ensemhle, a plum-pudding, was the 
gigantic' difficulty that was sorely perplexing three anxious 
British subalterns at about twelve o’clock on the dark 
night in December with which my tale opens. 

“ You know,” said I, in my position as chairman of the * 
committee, — “ you know — ” 

Hear, hear I” cried Cockle encouragingly. 

^ “ A Christmas-day without plum-pudding,” I continued, 

“ is perfectly preposterous.” , 

“It's worse,” exclaimed Cockle, striking the table an 
cmpliatic blow, that made the candle jump clean out of the 
bottle, and hit Lambert on the nose. “ It’s heathenish, ab- 
solutely heathenish. Isn’t it, Daniel V” 

“ What’s heathenish ?” apked Lambert, waking up, and 
trying to look as if he had never been to sleep, — “ what’s 
heathenish ?” ♦ 

“ No plum-pudding on Christmas-day,” returned his long 
friend. 

“ Wicked !” said Lambert, replacing the candle, and rub- 
bing his nose ; “ downright wicked.” 

“ It’s as bad,” I exclaimed, lighting another cheroot, “ as 
a hot season without ice.” 

“ Or an overland mail without a letter,” added Cockle, 

, who w^s one of those rarce aves, good correspondents. 

“ Or no rupees on a pay-day,” chimed in our corpulent 
member, who had often experienced the uncomfortable sen- 
sation of being on the wrong side of the paymaster’s books 
on that eventful day. 

After wliich burst of feeling we relapsed into silence, and 
smoked like fo many chimneys for the space often minutes. 


. How are we off for beef?” suddenly exclaimed Lambert, 
who looked as if ho had been fed exclusively upon that com- 
modity from his youth up, and had thrived upon it. 

“ Ay,” said Cockle, looking anxiously at me. “ Is the 
butcher propitious? Let the chairman report progress.” 

“The beef’s all right,” I answered complacently. “I 
was orderly-officer this morning, and intercepted a lovely 
bit of the sirloin on its way to the commanding-officer’s 
boat. I told the butcher I thought the colonel rather pre- 
ferred the ribs.” 

“Making away with the commanding-officer’s beef,” 
said Cockle gravely, “ is a breach of the articles of war.” 

“ The articles of war bo hanged I” valiantly exclaimed 
Lambert. 

“ We must only make tlio amende honorable'^ I said, 

“ by asking the colonel to dinner.” 

“ 0, 1 hope it’s a prime piece,” said Lambert, rubbing 
his hands in high glee. “ Let’s send for it, and see if there’s 
a nice under-cut.” 

“ i second the proposition of the stout gentleman oppo- 
site,” said Cockle, “ and move that the joint be laid upon 
the table.” 

“No, no,” I cried authoritatively, “that would never 
do ; it would soon be smoked beef if it was brought here. 

It is as good as wo can get in this famishing country ; and 
it’s safe under lock and key.” 

“ Then,” said Cockle solennily, dropping his legs and 
■ drawing his chair up to the table, “ let us concentrate our 
energies solely on the pudding. In the first place, what’s 
it made of?” 

“ Plums, of course,” exclaimed Lambert promptly. 

“Yes,«wc know that, Daniel,” said I, laughing; “but j 
wliat else?” 

“ I haven’t an idea,” replied the other. 

“ We know that too,” said Cockle, who made rather a 
butt of his fat friend ; “ you never liad.” 

“But I’ve got a cookery-book,” continued Daniel, not 
heeding the insinuation. “My mother gave it me as a 
parting present when I was leaving England.” 

“ Your mother’s a sensible woman,” said Cockle. “ Pro- 
duce the volume.” • 

“ * Modern Cookery, in all its branches,’ ” I read, when 
Lambert had fetched the well-thumbed copy from the boat. 
“‘Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers of England.’” 

“ And India,” added Cockle parenthetically. 

“ Now then,” said Lambert, throwing away his cheroot 
ill the intensity of his interests 

“ Hush, Daniel !” cried Cockle, putting his tumbler on 
one side, and assuming an attitude of the closest attention. 

“ Here we are,” I said, turning over the pages — “ ‘ the 
Ingoldsby Christmas Pudding.* ” 

“If his pudding is only as good as his poetry,” said 
Cockle, “ we can’t have a better.” 

“ Who was he ?” asked Lambert innocently. 

“ A cook, of course,” replied Cockle gravely. “ Go on, 
Pickwick. Hoad out the items, and let’s see wliat we’ve 
got. Make yourself useful, Daniel, and take them down on 
a piece of paper.” 

“ ‘ Mix very thoroughly one pound of finely-grated bread 
with the same quantity of flour,’ ” I read. 

“ That’s easily done,” said Cockle cheerfully. “ Put it 
down, Daniel.” 

“ ‘ Two pounds of raisins.* ” 

“ Have wo any raisins?” asked the long subaltern. 

“ I’m afraid not,” I said, shaking toy head. “ I’ve tried 
the whole fleet, and could only get a few figs.” 

“ O, they’re better than nothing,” replied he hopefully. 

“ Put the figs down, Daniel; we’re getting on famously.” 

“ * Two of currants.’ ” 

“I’m afraid tl^at's a poser,” said Cockle, looking ruefully 
at me. 

“ I don’t believe,” I replied, “ there’s a single currant 
in the whole of Scinde.” 

“ There are plenty in the Indus,” said Lambert, with a 
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fat chuckle, alluding to the under-currents for which that 
river is famous, 

“If you do that again, Daniel,” said Cockle sternly, 
I^ll send for a file of the guard, and have you inarched off 
a prisoner. Go on, Pickwick,” ho added in disgust ; “ we 
must only leave out the currants.” 

« *Two of suet, minced small.' Wc shall have to mince 
it uncommonly small, I expect,” said I. “ These wretched 
little country bullocks haven’t got such an article about 
them.” ‘ '' 

“ Very well ; we must do without suet,” said Cockle, with 
an air of resignation. “ Go on.” 

“ ^ One of sugar.* ” 

“ That wo have, at all events,” he exclaimed joyfully. 

“ No we haven’t,’* I replied ; “ wo finished tjio last this 
morning. Lambert empties a sugar-basin every day. I dare 
say ho has got half-a-dozcn lumps in his pocket now.” 

“ Wo’ll, search him,” cried Cockle, starting up, and col- 
laring the delinquent on the spot. 

“ 1 haven’t, upon my honour,” screamed the culprit, 
struggling with his tonnentor. “ I haven’t touched any for 
the last three days.” 

“Daniel,” said Cockle reproachfully, as he extracted a 
large lump of sugar-candy from the stout gentleman’s pocket, 
“what’s this?” 

“My servant bought it at Ferozeporc,” cried Lambert 
appealingly. 

I “ Has he got any more ?” the inquisitor sternly demanded. 

I “ Yes, lots,” answered his victim eagerly. 

I “Then,” said Cockle, releasing his hold, “put it down 
as one of the items of our pudding. The sugar’s all right, 
Pickwick. What’s the next article ?” 

“ ‘ Ilalf-a-pound of candied peel,’ ” I answered. 

“ The plot thickens,” said Cockle. “ Candied-pccl I look 
upon as an impossibility. I don’t suppose there’s any nearer 
than Gunter’S.” 

“Or, ai all events, Bombay,” I added. 

“Wouldn’t a pot of marmalade do as well?” cautiously 
suggested Lambert. “ The label says it’s an excellent sub- 
stitute for butter at breakfast.” 

“ And if for butter,” joyfully exclaimed Cockle, slapping 
the corpulent individual on the back, and nearly knocking 
him off his chair, “why not for candied peel? Of course. 
Daniel, you’re an honour to human nature. A second Daniel. 
Score it down. 0, what a pudding we’ll have !” exclaimed 
our lanky friend, quite elated. “ Fire away, Pickwick.” 

“ * Half-an-ounce of mixcdlspico.’ ” 

“ We’ve got some cloves, I know,” said Cockle. 

“ And some curry-powder,” added Lambert. 

“Put it down, Daniel,” cried the former gentleman. 
“Why we’ve got every thing.” 

“ Not quite,” I answered. “ Now comes the tug of war. 

‘ Mix the whole with sixteen eggs, well beaten, and strained.’ ” 
“ Ha, ha !” laughed Cockle hysterically. “ The Scinde 
fowls dont lay ’em. Are there many more things wanted ?” 
he asked in despair. ^ 

“ Only four glasses of brandy,” I replied, 

“I wish it had been four eggs and sixteen glasses of 
brandy,” said Lambert. 

“ Is that all ?” asked Cockle. 

“ ‘ Boil six hours,’ ” I returned ; “ and even that we can’t do, 
as we don’t halt till four, and musn’t cook on board the boat.” 

“ We must only boil by instalments,” said Cockle. “ Two 
hours a-day for three dj^s will just do it,” 

“Nonsense,” said I ; “ boiling’s a secondary consideration. 
First mahe your pudding. Bead out your list, Lambert, and 
see what wo have to work upon.” 

“ * Bread,* ” said Daniel reading, ‘while Cockle checked 
each item on his fingers, “ * flour, figs, sugar-candy, marma- 
^ lade, cloves, curry-powder, brandy.* ” 

“All very good things in their way,” I said ; “but I’m 
afraid they wont make a pudding.” " 

“ Then what are we to do ?” moaned Lambert, who seemed 
half inclined to cry, * • 


“Do?” replied Cockle, shrugging his shoulders, “wo 
must only do without one, I suppose.” 

“ I vote we go to hod,” said I, rising and leaving the 
chair. 

“ Well, as Daniel has finished the bottle and emptied the 
cheroot-box,” said Cockle mournfully, “ I think it’s the best 
thing we can do.” 

This motion was carried unanimously, and to bed wo 
went. 

Part II. 

A Briton’s attachment to the plum-pudding of his an- 
cestors is, I think, one of tho most pleasing traits in his 
character. He looks upon it as one of the bulwarks of tho 
constitution, and would as soon think of doing away with 
it as with tho House of Commons, or trial by jury. On 
Christmas-day especially, it is an article of his national faith 
to have it smoking on bis table. Wherever he may be on 
the 25th of December, — and Englislnnen, like sparrows, arc 
found in all parts of tho globe, — wlictbcr he bo travelling 
for pleasure or profit ; exploring the interior of Africa, or 
; toiling across tho steppes of Russia; a digger in tho gold- 
fields of New South Wales, or a squatter in tho backwoods 
of America ; becalmed on the line, laying-to in a gale, scud- 
ding before a hurricane, or frozon-up in the Arctic regions, — 
tho true Briton will suffer any privation, and bravo any dan- 
ger, to procure on that day the time-honoured pudding of 
old England, and drink a loving cup in tho best liquor at 
his command to the health of tho friends he has loft behind 
him. 

Animated by patriotic sentiments of a siuxilar descrip- 
tion, and nothing daunted by the unfavourable report of our 
committee, the 23d of December found us busily engaged in 
the manufacture of our pudding. 'Wc had discovered, on a 
further consultation of Lambert’s vade mecum^ that half tho 
quantity of each ingi*edient would bo sufficient for a small 
party, and had amassed a considerable amount of materiel 
for our praiseworthy purpose. During one ofour numerous 
foraging excursions into tho interior, wc had made a seizure, 
in a small village, of some half-dried Cabool raisins, which, 
when extricated from tho thick coating of bazaar-dirt that 
enveloped them, looked tolerably plump and juicy. Currants 
we had conveniently voted a ridiculous superfluity, and the 
butcher had accumulated for usra large heap of skin, from 
which wo had succeeded in scraping a pretty good imitation 
of suet. These, with broad, sugar-candy, cloves, marmalade, 
and cognac, formed a very good foundation to work upon ; 
but, alas, one element in tho composition was wanting, with- 
out which all the rest would ho flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
What is a ship without a rudder ? What is a lawyer with- 
out his wig ? What is a beadle without his staff? What 
is a jiudding without eggs ? Here lay our great difficulty. 
We had scoured the country in every direction ; but not an 
egg was to be obtained for love or money. Either the S(Ai- 
dian peasantry despised wealth, or tho Sciiidian fowls ha<i 
retired from business. As a last resource, we determined 
on a grand military demonstration. The detachment being 
without arms, we were accompanied by a party of sepoys, 
who acted as our guard. Directly wo halted, two of these 
black "Warriors were despatched to a distant village, with in- 
structions to bog, bdtrow, or steal every egg they could lay 
their hands on. They wore iully armed and equipped, with 
a view of striking terror into tho hearts of tho natives, and 
were ordered to secure their booty, if necessary, at tho point 
of the bayonet. In case of failure, they were threatened 
with a court-martial for disobedience of orders. 

Having thus done all that human sagacity and foresight 
could, we tucked up our sleeves, and manfully sot to work. 
We determined that our servants should have nothing to do 
with so noble an undertaking. It was not to be expected 
that an uneducated Mussulman could enter into tho beau- 
ties of such a magnificent composition; so wo “concluded,” 
as the Yankees say, both to mako it and oat it ourselves. 
I chopped the suet, Cockle crumbled the bread, aud Lambert 
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undertook to prepare the raisins. Prom this office, however, 
he was soon ignominiously expelled. We noticed that the 
heap of stoned and uxistoned ones did not by any means 
increase and decrease in equal proportions. The paradox 
was soon explained. Our stout friend was detected stealthily 
cramming a large bunch into his mouth. As a punishment 
for liis offence, he was immediately sentenced to sit in a 
coi’ner and pound spice. In vain he entreated to be allowed 
to mince the marmalade, or reduce the sugar-candy to pow- 
der. We were inflexible ; and tlic sweet-toothed malefactor 
was set to work to pulverise cloves, with a pestle and mor- 
tar borrowed from the hospital-boat, and sternly forbidden 
to approach the table under any pretence whatever. 

In about two hours cver^ thing was ready. The mar- 
malade formed capital candied peel, a double allowance of 
raisins made up for the absence of currants, and wo flattered 
ourselves that the mixture looked, smelt, and tasted exactly 
as a plum-pudding in an abnormal state should. But still it 
was only as the block of marble before the sculptor’s chisel 
has given it form and beauty. It wanted the vivifying 
principle, without which the unleavened mass before us 
would be a 

** Monstrum horrendum informe ingens, cui lumen ademptum 

which, being interpreted, means “ a great, ngly, horrid thing, 
as heavy as lead.”* On what trifles does human happiness 
depend — we only required eight eggs to lighten both our 
hearts and our pudding ! 

I will not pain the reader by dwelling on the agony of 
suspense we endured for four mortal hours. The torture 
was becoming insupportable, and we were on the point of 
going to bed in despair, when a breathless post arrived with 
the joyful intoll igenco that our hunters wore on the track of 
a poultry-fancier. Presently a frantic jemadar rushed in to 
say tliat they were approaching, and could bo seen in the 
moonlight gesticulating furiously, from which he imagined 
— ^Allah be praised ! — that they had been successful. Next 
it was announced that one of them carried a light-coloured 
object at the end of lus musket ; and then the dusky heroes 
themselves made their appearance, giinning with delight, 
and bearing a basket, in wliich reposed — 0, joy beyond ex- 
pression ! — twelve fine eggs. 

The sepoys declared that they had given prices that 
were purely fabulous, but paid without a murmur. Lam- 
bert, in a transport of gratitude, presented each of tliem with 
a rupee, as “buckslieesli,” and the delighted darkies retired 
to their boat invoking blessings on his lordship’s head for 
his liberality. With a large washing-basin before us, we 
joyfully proceeded to put the finishing stroke to out work. 
Each member seized an egg. The impetuous Lambert led 
the attack. Carefully cracking the shell, he poured the 
contents into the basin. “ 0, by Jove !” he suddenly ex- 
claimed, heating a rapid retreat from the table, 

• “AVhat’s the matter?” wo both cried, alarmed at his 
horror-stricken countenance. 

“ Matter ?” ho screamed, pointing to the basin with one 
hand, and holding his nose with the other— “it’s a bad 
one V* 

I draw a veil over the scene that ensued. It is not in 
the power of words to picture our disgust and indignation. 
Our feelings may be imagined, but not described. My pen 
falters as I proceed. One by one the whole dozen were 
tried, and— horrible, most horrible !— with the same result. 
All, all had gone the way eggs occasionally go. We stared 
at each other in blank dismay. Lambert burst into tears. 

“ Those rascally sepoys,” growled Cockle, grinding his 
teeth ; “ I wish we could flog them.” 

** Q, it wasn’t their faults,” I said. .“Their caste won’t 
allow them to touch eggs ^ so they were obliged to take the 
villager’s word.” 

- “ Then,” replied Cockle viciously, “ I should Uke to set 
fire to the village.” 

ademptum,” fiana which the H^ht has hmn taken 
away, %, wanting lightnese. 


“ What’s to be done now ?” asked Lambert through his 
tears. 

“ I vote we pitch it into the river,” cried Cockle in dis- 
gust, taking up the dish to suit the action to the word. 

“ No, no,” said Lambert,” wait a bit ; I’ve read some- 
where or other of a substitute for eggs.” 

“ Marmalade, perhaps,” sneered Cockle. 

“ No,” replied the other, searching through the cookery- 
book, — “ Snow.” 

“ Well, you great owl,” returned the bilious gentleman, 
whose temper was a good deal ruffled by our misfortune, 
“ where are wo to find snow in Scindc ?” 

I “ Ah, I forgot that,” said Lambert. “ If we liad been in 
the Himalayas now — Stop — here’s something else ; ‘ where 
eggs cannot be procured, beer may be used.’ ” 

” Does il say that ?” asked Cockle quickly. 

Lambert nodded. 

“ Here, Nubby Biix,” shouted Cockle to his servant, “ a 
bottle of beer and a corkscrew, — sharp !” 

The beer was brought, the cork was drawn, the prelimi- 
! nary gurgle had commenced ; in another moment our unfor- 
tunate pudding would have been drenched with a flood of 
Allsop’s bitter ale, when a stout non-commissioned officer, 
carrying a parcel tied up in a red cotton pocket-hankerchief, 
made his appearance at the door of the lent. 

I “ I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said he, saluting. 

I “ Now what on earth do you want here at this time of 
night, Soygeant Rumble?” snarled (^locklc, angry at having 
I been discovered in the middle of such aii undignified opera- 
tion as deluging a pudding with raalt-liquor. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, sir,” answered the sergeant, 
gazing with astonishment at our culinary display, “ but my 
missis, — that is, Mrs. Rumble, gentlemen, — ^liearing that yon 
wanted some eggs, scut mo to beg your acceptance of half- 
a-dozen.” 

“ Six eggs !” exclaimed Cockle incredulously. 

“ You don’t mean to ssy, Sergeant Rumble,” 1 asked, in 
the kind of tone that a barrister reminds a witness that he 
is on oath, — “you don’t mean to say that you possess six 
eggs ?” 

“Yes, sir, I do,” he answered, without the slightest pre- 
varication. 

“Ah, but not fresh?” said Cockle, whose faith on the 
subject of eggs had been a good deal shaken. 

“New-laid, sir,” replied Rumble, untying his pocket- 
handkerchief, and disclosing a forage-cap that formed a^kind 
of nest for six snowy eggs. There they are, gentlemen, 
and if they will be of any service to you — ” 

“ Service !” cried. Cockle tragically ; “ they’ll save our 
pudding.” 

“ You’re a regular trump, Sergeant Rumble,” said Lam- 
bert, heedless of military propriety. 

“ It’s very good of you to say so, sir/’ returned the gra- 
tified sergeant. 

“ But,” I asked, “ where did you find such a treasure, 
Jnmble? We’ve been scouring the country for eggs.” 

“ Why, sir, my wife brought some pet fowls all the way 
from Peshawur ; and lately they’ve taken to laying. I don’t 
believe there is another egg in the wholq fleet.” 

“ Your wife’s an Singol,” cried the enthusiastic Lambert. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that, sir,” said the sergeant 
doubtfully, not liking to differ in opinion with an officer. 

“ You see, Mrs. Rumble’s figure’s not what it was.” 

“ But,” said I, “ you’ll want these eggs for your own 
pudding.” 

“ Not a bit, sir,” answered the sergeant. “ You’ll oblige 
my wife by accepting them. Bbe’d be angry with mo, gen- 
tlemen,” he added, rather nervously, “ if I were to take them 
back.” 

“ Well, then,” I said, “ I tell you what we’ll do ; well 
send you a slice of ours.” 

“ And a bottle of wine,” added Lambert. 

“And a bundle of oWoots,” said Cockle grs^dusly. 

“ I know you like a good cheroot. Rumble.” 
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“ I'm very much obliged to you, gentlemen, said the 
sergeant, quite overpowered, pxid" backing out of the tent ; 
“ and Bo will Mrs. Rumble.be, I’m sure*” 

“ Bless her I" ejaculated Lambert. 

“And,” added Cockle, recorking the bottle of beer, “as 
wcVe no occasion for this now, you’d better take it wjth 
you.*’ 

And the worthy non-eoramiBsioned officer departed, car- 
rying with him our substitute for eggs ; while we relieved 
our pent-up feelings by giving three loud hurrahs for no 
one in particular, with one cheer more for Mrs. Ramble. 

Here my narrative should end. All the dramatis personre 
are pleased and happy ; and the curtain should fall on the 
above affecting tahleauy with Cockle on the right, myself on 
the left, and Lambert executing a clumsy pas de joie in the 
centre; but as there is one character in whose fate the 
fair reader may still feel some interest, I shall briefly com- 
plete the veracious history of the real hero of my talc, viz. 
our pudding. After Sergeant Rumble’s departure, it was 
soon finished. Although two eggs short of the number en- 
joined by Mr. Ingoldsby, we managed, by reducing the other 
proportions a little, to preserve that “ balance of power” on 
which the excellence of a pudding, as well as the peace of 
Europe, so essentially depends. After cautiously securing 
our treasure in the camel-trunk that formed our temporary 
larder, we went to bed; and though our bilious friend was 
busily engaged in inflicting imaginary vengeance on the 
dishonest villagers for their sliurneful conduct in the mat- 
ter of the eggs, there were not threis happier subalterns in 
the Company’s dominions that night than the president and 
members of our little club on the Indus. 

The next day, after dinner, our (culinary chef-d'muvrCf 
tied up ill a new towel of Lambert’s, properly floured, was 
deposited with much ceremony in our only saucepan, and 
“ advanced a stage” on the road to perfection, while wo sat 
round the fire, on the bank of the river, enjoying our che- 
roots, and watching the operation. 'I'his was on (.flirisCnmS- 
evc. At the expiration of three hours, and when our bant- 
ling had arrived at a semi-boiled condition, it was taken out, 
end lock(Ml up again as carefully as a Derby favourite the 
night before the great Epsom field-day. On the morrow, 
directly we halted, the olyect of our soHcitudo was taken 
for the last time from its nocturnal resting-place, and suh- 
jc^oted to a like mollifying process for the remainder of the 
time prescribed by the cookery-book. 

My story draws to a close. The colonel dined with us, 
and pronounced the sirloin excellent. As for the pudding — 
the pudding that had caused us so much anxiety, the pud- 
ding of our hopes and fears, the pudding we had created, 
the pudding — I could linger on the subject for ever, but 
printers have no sentiment, and 1 must conclude, — ^the pud- 
ding was delicious! What more need bo said? Except 
that wo sent a largo slice to Mrs, Rumble, and that poor 
Lambert was exceedingly unwell the next day. 

J. H. L. 

[Tlie Editors of thrt NAtiowAt, lidAOAznns etniiot return iinarailablo 
Pwere, except, in cases where it may seem deetrable to eoriinmnlcate 
w^th the writers.] 


In treating of modern preachers, wo deplored the separation 
^bich they too often make of religious influence from man’s 
daily afiaira, and the disunion which thence ensues between 
the idcM of Worship and the interests of Life, The com- 
plaint, if jyist, applies, not only to many Christian teachers, 
but to society in general, and especially to the more intel- 
lectual portion of it. 

If it must be admitted, on the one handle that the 
preacher’s message is often so phrased as to exolude from 


its bearings ipe pursuits which engage men of thought, 
taste, and science, it must also be granted that intellectual 
workers, in their turn, are frequently content to accept the 
distinction which the pulpit suggests, and to regard their 
labours as matters apart from religious uses and rcsjionsibi- 
lities. The poet or the novelist, who pens his tale of human 
emotion; the artist, who depicts human life, or that of 
nature; the philosopher, who interprets the laws of mind; 
the man of science, who garners material facts — are no less 
apt to consider their callings beyond the pale of religion, 
than the preacher is reluctant to bring them within its 
range. 

Yet, is it possible that religion, — a central life informing 
the whole being, — can be cut off from any of its manifesta^ 
tions? Can tho heart beat only for itself, instead of quick- 
ening every member and nerve of the system? Can any 
intellectual force be exerted bearing no relation to the con- 
science which links us to that Personal Deity in whom and 
by whom we are? To come to details, can the man of ima- 
gination con)po.sc his poem or romance, utter liis experience 
of human life and feeling, and omit all reference to those 
spiritual truths which, whether obeyed or resisted, preside 
over our nature ? 

The attempt, if made, would be futile. The writer gives 
tho record of human ^struggles. How are they passed 
through? meekly, courageously, with pious faith and suli- 
missioii, or with rebellious complaint, or cowardly bewail- 
ing? Ho inscribes on his page the tale of human wrought 
la the Divine pattern kept in view ? Is the wrong conquered 
by the nobleness and forgiven by the magnanimity of the 
sufferer ; or does it embitter tho heart, and issue in revenge? 
Ill the latter case, which it is of course quite legitimate to 
paint, is internal retribution — the self-torture and remorse 
of tho avenger — shown as the natural product of his sin? 
Love, too, has its chronicle. Is it that love, hallowed by 
religion, which, receiving tho highest human bliss, looks 
upward in grateful aspiration, and deems the best bond 
between itself and its object is that of ennobling faith and* 
duty? Or is it the mere reckless passion born of hot blood, 
or the caprice of a pleased eye ; or, worse than all, is it the 
base contract which springs from interest, and which should 
mumble its sordid vows over tho settlement leather than tho 
Prayer-Book? Again, we have the story of death and bereave- 
ment. Do we rise from it with tho sense expressed or im- 
plied of dull and hopeless pain, or with the instinct of an 
immortal future, and with affections attracted thither by 
the very blessings that take flight before us ? 

Art, ill another way, and under different limitations, pre- 
sents and solves the sanie problems. All glimpses of our 
human story, whether reflected on the page or the canvas, 
tend either to raise and purify the heart or to degrade it. 
The delineation even of unconscious nature has a similar, 
though less direct influence. The sunset and the moun- 
tain-pass speak of Him whose words are in His works, and 
solemnise our feelings in the precise degree that they are 
reverently and conscientiously portrayed. 

Systems of mental philosophy, again, deal with questions 
of vital moment to our spiritual being. They represent man 
either as the creature of chance and circumstance ; show him 
“ cabined, cribbed, confined” in the gross walls of matter ; 
or exhibit him as the victor over circumstance, leaving on 
every obstacle the impress of his ascendancy, shaping, as it 
were, from the very granite of fortune a monument to his 

immortality. . 1 , . 

Finally, tlie scientific man finds in ms facte new illustra- 
tions of material laws, and either derives from them fresh 
proofs of a Divine Lawgiver, or with strange fatuity wrests 
the very tcstimoiyr of orderly effects into a denial ^f an in- 
telligent cause. 

Hoyr if imagination, thought, and knowledge thus in- 
fluence tho very essentials of our nature, how incomplete 
must be the theology which, instead of using these powers 
as religious instruments, neglects or decries them ; which 
despises imagination because, forsooth, it deals in Action, 
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and does not perceive that such fictions touch upon the 
realities .of our inner life, and can never go home to the 
heart of man unless they utter some truth from it ; which 
holds it of little moment whether philosophy represent the 
mind as “ a blank sheet of paper,** or as endowed with innate 
faculties of moral judgment, although the whole doctrine of 
man’s responsibility be involved in the issue of the question I 
It may be said, perhaps, that even the noblest imagine* 
tion and philosophy bear only upon morals, not upon reli- 
gion. We do not overlook the distinction between them. 
Helicon is the aspiration of the whole being towards a per- 
sonal God ; morals may bo -simply the expression of our 
natural and acquired sense of right towards man. Still 
such must always be the inter-depcndcnco between the two 
sentiments, that the best affections of the soul can scai*cely 
be fostered without conducting it to worship ; nor can any 
genuine and enlightened worship exist which docs not tend 
to exalt and purify every faculty of the heart and the mind. 
Granting that there are specialities in the Christian plan 
which belong exclusively to the pulpit, we cannot think its 
mission “accomplished until it seeks to inform, with, the 
Christia'h spirit, the whole sphere of man’s capacities and 
interests. Let the Christian minister regard thought and 
imagination as powers to be consecrated, not to bo pro- 
scribed or neglected. I^et rcligion^ow into the teachings 
of art, poetry, philosophy, and science, and let the workers 
in these departments recognise in Christianity an ideal to 
expressed and illustrated. To some extent this is already 
done ; but often accidentally and vaguely, rather than with 
distinct purpose and apprehension. The union of intellec- 
tual forces with religious truth is perhaps the great recon- 
ciliation needed by the age. The noblest ideals of pagan 
thoiight embodied the higliest views of religion then cur- 
rent. Why should Christianity alone ho regarded as dis- 
tinct from, or opposed to, the inspirations of genius ? May 
wo not look for a time when belief shall no longer ignore 
the intellectual faculties, as if they had been given in vain, 
*and when those faculties shall find their best claim to man’s 
homage in that which they pay to the Creator ? 



GREENHILL HALL . 

BY MBS. C. CROWE, AUTHOR OP SUSAN HOPLEY,” ETC. 
In Six Chaptebb. — Chap. V. 


The marriage had taken place on Tuesday, the 3d of April. 
The following day, Wednesday, passed without any intelli- 
gence ; but the interest and curiosity remaining in full force, 
it would be difficult to say how many times in the course 
of it the exclamation of “I wonder how they are getting on” 
was repeated by men and women, young and old, in the 
good town of Doncaster. 

Towards noon on Thursday, a baker who lived opposite 
to Mr. Larpent, but did not enjoy the advantage of his cus- 
tom, observed to his wife that Mr. Laxpent’s blinds were all 
down, and that he had not seen that great man since the 
wedding ; adding, that, ** now he was allied to nobility, and 
his daughter *my lady, * he supposed he meant to shut up shop.” 
But his wife answered, that she thought he was gone some- 
where into the country, as she had yesterday seen Bob, the 
ostler at the Bull, standing at the door with a saddle-horse, 
and Mr. Larpent presently came out and mounted it. 

** What o’clock was that?” asked the baker. 

I ** WeU, I suppose it might be one, nearly ; it was while 
you were out about that flour.” 

Here a lad they had in the shop spoke up, and said that 
he lyid seen Mr. Larpent come home last night about ten 
o’clock ; and that young Mr. Lupton came out to the door 
to meet him, and they went in together, while the maid led 
the horse to the Bull. 


I All the day the blinds remained down ; and as nobody 
was seen, and the maid answered to all inquirers that her 
master was out of town, and there was no business doing, 
many were the conjectures formed to account for so unusual 
a circumstance. But on Friday, a report spread through 
Doncaster that Mr. Simmons, the undertaker, was sent for 
to the Grange, and that young Lady Maxwell was dead. 
Mow she had died Jio one could tell ; there was a murmur 
of many things, a sought us the Scotch call it, but nothing 
known. The less was known, however, the more was sus- 
pected. All sorts of rumours prevailed ; and, with ominous 
faces and significant shakes of the head, the words, “murder, 
poison, suicide,” wore whispered and passed from mouth to 
mouth. 

The undertaker’s people know nothing, or would toll 
nothing ; even the fact of Mr. Simmons being summoned to 
the Grange they refused to confirm, and how tho report got 
wind nobody could find out. Mrs. Simmons received nu- 
merous visits that morning from friends anxious to ascertain 
the state of her health; but where her husband was gone 
she did not know, as sho never liked to hear about “ them 
things, and therefore never asked no questions.” She 
thought, indeed, if she had known Mr. S. meant to take to 
the black business, she would never have married him, as 
it was not pleasant Tor a person with her delicate health, 
Ccc. When Mrs. Simmons got upon that subject, the case 
was hopeless, and her visitors took their leaves. 

One or two people got hold of a story about a pedlar, 
who was said to have seen something, but what, nobody 
knew ; nor could they got at any particulars, or find the 
pedlar. Arthur Lupton had utterly disappeared ; and what 
was stranger, the postboy who had driven tho bride and 
bridegroom on their wedding-day from Doncaster to the 
Grange had disappeared also. 

One thing, however, was certain, and it was impossibltJ 
i longer to conceal it ; Emmeline Larpent was dead ; for, on 
the eighth day after the wedding, the great gates at the 
Grange were thrown open ; the last time was to admit the 
carriage that brought her to her temporary home, now it 
was to admit the hearse that was to bear her to her long 
one. Presently the hearse reappeared, followed by a single 
mourning coach ; they took the way to the nearest church- 
yard, where a coffin was lifted out, and deposited in the 
grave of the late Lady Maxwell. 

In the coach sat Sir Theobald, Mr, Larpent, and Mr, 
Monoypenny ; and behind it followed the old chariot, with 
its faded linings, scratched panels, and ominous device of, 
Dinna wauken sleeping dogs. 

The churchyard-gate was closed when the funeral 
entered; but outside were a few stragglers, as also along 
the road tho procession passed, who were evidently brought 
there by a curiosity which they were afraid openly to mani- 
fest. There was also a young man, with his hat over his 
eyes and his chin muffled, as if he did not wish to be recog- 
nised, who had apparently concealed himself in the church- 
yard before the arrival of the parties concerned. He kept 
his handkerchief to his eyes all the time the clergyman was 
reading the service, and stood in the rear behind Sir Theo- 
bald, When the coffin was lowered into the grave, he sud- 
denly, as by an irrepressible impulse, darted, forward to 
snatch a last glance at it ; when he could see it no more, he 
retreated and disappeared beliiud an angle o£the church. 
D^ng the ceremony Mi'. Larpent appeared absorbed in 
grief; Mr. Money penny looked very grave, and as sorrowful 
as his dour features would permit ; Sir Theobald looked, as 
those who caught a sight of his face said, awful ! His com- 
plexion, which was naturally of a rusty red, was now 
streaked with white, as if the pallor of death was struggling 
to overcome the ruddy hue of life ; and the hard features, 
that could not fashion themselves into an expression of 
human sorrow, seemed crushed and distorted by the effort 
into a wild portrait of horror. His stalwart figure was bent, 
and he seemed suddenly shrunk from a height of six feet 
three to less than an ordinary-sized man. He appearedi 
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almost insensible to every thing that was passing, and* stood 
motionless, with his two hands crossed on the nob of a heavy 
stick, which alone seemed to prevent his falling forwards 
into the grave, on which he vacantly glared. 

When the ceremony was concluded, they departed as 
they came. The stragglers got into the churchyard, toge- 
ther with several spectators who had been concealed behind 
trees and hedges, and advanced towards the grave, where, 
with expressive gestures and bated breaths, they whispered 
their comments on what they had seen, and what they 
suspected. 

The young man also reappeared, but kept himself apart 
till the others dispersed; and then he came forward and 
spoke to the sexton, who thereupon closed the g%|e, and 
left him alone with the grave-digger and the dead. 

From that day forth the mourners that attended young 
Lady Maxwell’s funeral were no more seen, Mr. Larpent’s 
house was shut up ; his head-clerk, an elderly man, in whom 
he had great confidence, wound up his affairs ; and after a 
short interval a distant relative arrived, and succeeded to 
his business. Mr. and Mrs. Moneypenny returned to their 
native land. Arthur wholly disappeared; and for some 
weeks Mr. and Mrs. Lupton also ; and it was understood 
that they were gone to London to place him in an attorney’s 
office there. The Ghrange was shut up; the servants dis- 
persed ; and Sir Theobald gone, no one knew whither. 

In those days, coroners, registrars, and newspapers were 
not what they are now. There were no paragraphs headed 
“ Extraordinary Story,” “ Suspected Murder,” “ Mysterious 
Death of a Lady,” 8co> Humours were not conveyed, as 
by magic, from one end of the island to the otW; and 
every body did not know what every body did. Within an 
area of a certain number of miles, the report of these strange 
events spread, and created considwable comment and dis- 
cussion ; but beyond that circle little or notlung wasicnown; I 
indeed, it can scarcely be said that, witium it, ahy thing j 


was known. Thero were only vague suspicions; and no- 
body chose to risk bringing themselves into trouble by 
seeking to penetrate the mystery, or by meddling with 
matters with which they had no concern ; so, gradually, the 
impression faded. Other wonders succeeded to occupy 
men’s thoughts ; the busy world worked on ; and in a few 
years the lamentable fate of young Lady Maxwell of the 
Grange was well-nigh forgotten. 

Chafteb VI, 

But there is often a germ of life in things that seem 
dead ; and suddenly, after a lapse of six years, the memory 
of this mournful tragedy was revived, by a report that the 
Qraugo, which had been shut up from the period of Sir 
Theobald’s disappearance, was .about to be occupied by a 
stranger. The tenant was a Scotsman ; the place had been 
let to him at a very low rent by Mr, Moneypenny ; and 
^er the necessary airing and repairing, he was conducted 
into it by Mr. Larpent’s successor. The new-comer was 
judged to be in narrow circumstances; and nobody saw 
much of him or his family. Bu% shortly after their arrival, 
a report spread abroad that the house was haunted. The 
servants said they could not live in it ; and a girl, who had 
been engaged as housemaid, actually relinquished her place 
on account of the noises she heard, especially the sound of a 
woman weeping. Probably, however, the principals did 
not care for ghosts; and the subordinates, if ghost there 
was, became accustomed to it; for though the house re- 
tained an ill reputation, the stir died away, and things went 
on there in the ordinary fashion. 

Not long after this, a woman who had formerly been 
laundress at the Bull Inn, but had left it for some years, re- 
appeared at Doncaster. Of course she had her old ao* 
quaintance, her cronies, and her gossips ; and when it was 
found that the cause of her leaving was, that she had been 
secretly married to a postboy, and that that postboy was 
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the very Barn© who had driven Sir Theobald and Lady 
Maxwell from Doncaster to the Grange on their wedding-day, 
that he had good rcjason given him for relinquishing his 
situation, and that she had followed his fortunes,— ^-sho, as 
may be well imagined, became an object of extraordinary 
interest ;• and the little she had to tell, — for it was not’ 
much, — was eagerly listened to, and speedily conveyed from 
the kitchens to the drawing-rooms, and disseminated from 
mouth to mouth through the town and neiglibourhood. 

She had now returned to her native place, because her 
husband was dead ; hut she said he had often and often 
talked to her about that ])ooi* young thing Miss Emmy Lar- 
pent, and tliat awful man Sir Theobald. It was not, how- 
ever, till some time after they liad quitted Doncaster that 
she was made aware of the cause of their removal. All 
she knew ’was, that t'wo days after the wedding, her hus- 
band suddenly told her they were to leave ; that they went 
olT that night by the mail; and she saw that Jem had 
plenty of money to pa 3 » their way. He got a place as 
coachman in a gentleman’s family in Edinburgh, through a 
letter he brought with him to a lawyer tht're ; and they had 
doti© Yery well ever since. Jem said, that once, when he 
was. going tlirohgh a largo (jity called Glasgow, he was 
certain that he had seen Mr. liarpent, Miss Emmy’s father, 
in the street. 

But what of tke iYoddlng drive ? 

Well, Jem said, that as they drove from Mr. Larpent’s 
house he heard the blinds drawn down with a whack ; and 
as tke young lady had looked very sorrowful when she got 
into the catrlage, ho supposed she was crying, and 8ir 
Theobald did not like her to be seen. As it was a very long 
stage, of course he et<ijpped to give his horses a feed, and 
Sir Theobald put out his head, and asked lor a glass of 
water) but the blinds were not drawn up, and he saw 
nothing of them till they arrived at the end of their iourne 3 ^ 
The moment the carriage Kto))pod, the serA^ants, who Avere 
expeeting them, opened the door, and handed out Miss 
Emmy, who was sitting on that side. He did not see hoAV 
she looked, for she had her veil down ; besides, she Avent 
straight in at the door, Avithout turning her head. Sir 
Theobald paid him, and went in also, leaving him and the 
servants to unload the carriage. While h(3 Avas doing so, 
happening to look up to the first-floor windows, ho saw Miss 
Errimy standing there, looking droadful-liko ; that she ob- 
served he was looking at her, and he thought she wanted to 
say sonjctliiiig to him ; hut porhaj)S,” as Mrs. Jem suggested, 
“she Avas only taking a last look at the chaise that Avas going 
hack to her home, where she Avas never to go more. Pre- 
sently, Sir Theobald came out to fetch a paper that he had 
left in one of the pocskets of the chaise ; after which Jem 
mounted his horse, and drove to the village, Whore he put 
up at the Admiral Keppel to feed and rest his cattle. As 
he drove aAvay he looked up at tho windows, but ho saw 
nothing of Miss Emmy. 

“ He remained at tho Admiral till near eleven o’clock, 
and then set off on his journey home ; hut he had not gone 
far, hefbre what should he see hut Miss Emmy walking 
along the path by the roadside. It was a bright night ; 
and at first, seeing a figure all in wliitci, ho could hot think 
what it was, and felt queer-like ; hut when he got a little 
nearer, ho saw that it was Miss Ernray. She had no bonnet 
or cloak on ; but her Yoil was thrown over head and shoul- 
ders, and she Avas walking very fast. As ho came up to 
her, she held up her hand to him to stop. 

“‘Get off your horse, and open the door,’ says she. 

‘ Quick, qu#ek !’ And Jem said sh^ Spoke fiotce-like, and 
desperate. 

• “ By the time he was off his horse she had opened the 

door herself, and was letting down the steps ; Jem helped 
her in, thinking that she wanted to go hack to her papa, 
poor lamb. Ihit instead of that, she told hiin to drive to 
Greenhill Hall \ ‘ Mrs. Luptoii’s,* she said, — ‘ Mrs. Luptem, at 
GreSnMll Mall.’ 

“ Weil, Said he felt quite taken abaek-Mko, cmd h$ 


• 

could not tell whether he ought to do it or uof for it was 
his opinion she was out of hot mihd | but Wllils bs ifH 
holding the door open, considering about It, She Jrtlt t%0 
hands together, and said, * 0, tafee we to Mrs. IjUpton 1 
do take me to Mrs. Lupton !* And then she ptit hfit bund 
in her pocket and drew oat her purse, and gave bittt iwo 
golden guineas ; and Jem said, ‘ Welb I will, htisSi^ And 
then he bethought liiinselfj and called her * my lady/ as^ Itt* 
deed, he was bound to do ; but little she oared about her 
title then. 

** So Jeni got on his horse, and atYay they droVO) as last 
as they could go, to tho Hall. 

“ It’s an old place, you know, and tbero^s a long uysnuo 0 
leads up to it ) and when they got nearly to the lop, she let 
down tile front glass, and before Jem could get to the dour 
of the oliais^ she had opened it herself, and jumped out; 

“ ‘ fthall I wait, miss^’ said Jem. 

“ * Bo,* says she, ‘ and neter say a word of this to any 
body.’ And with that she gave him another golden gtiinea 
that she’d got ready In her hand, and walked away straight 
up to the door. So Jem mounted his horse, and away he 
droA^o ; hut before he VI got three himdred yards, who should 
he see galloping up the avenue but 8ir Theobald on horse- 
back. Jem did not kno-W who it Was till he was quite close, 
and then you may be sure he whipped tip his horses to get 
past him, for he Was afraid he’d inive him up for taking 
away Miss Emmy. So away went Sir Theobald, and away 
went Jem the contrary ; and Avhen he got home that 
night his beasts wofe ready to drop ; and ns for liiniself, he 
Avasu’t liis own man again till wo left Doncaster, especially 
after he heard that Miss Emmy was dead. 

“ For luy part,” continued Mrs. Jem, “I couldn’t think 
what had come over the lad, for he never said a word to me 
of what had happened ; hut the next afternoon he says to 
me, ‘ Moll V, old Avoinaii, you must pack up j^our duds ; I’m 
a-going to cut, and we must 1)0 off to night.’ God forgivt*, 
me, but my mind misgived mo that he had done something 
wrong; hut lie laughed, and told mo I Avas a fool, and that 
ho' had promise of a good place, and that We .should be 
better off than ever we’d been before ; and so wo. was, sure 
enough, as long as Jem lived, poor fellow ! But lie whs 
alwa^^R of opinion that Miss Emmy had gone out of her mind 
that night.” 

Bhorkly after this, a woman, who had been in Mr. Lar- 
pent’s service at the period of that ill-starred wedding, and 
had since filled otlier situations, hapixsned to be engaged by 
a family at Wakefield; and, m a letter she shortly after- 
wards wrote toiler friends, she mentioned that on going into 
a little haberdasher’s shop to buy some ribbons, she had recog- 
ni.sed the man as an old acquaintance. He was the pedlar, 
or travp.lling merchant — at that time a more resj^cctable and 
profitajjle trade than now— of whom she used to purchase 
her gowns and ribbons when he came to Doncaster. Natu- 
rally they fell into conversation ; and on her relating Iioav 
she came to leave the situation she had occupied when they 
had dealings together, aitd bow her .young mistress. Miss 
Emmy, had died directly after her marriage, and was sup- 
posed to hare come to a lamentable end, the man seemed 
very much struck, and asked the day of the month, and a 
great many other' questions. But when she told him that 
Sir Theobald bad never beCn seen in that part of the eoim- 
try since, and was supposed to be gone to a far foreign land, 
lie opened out, and told her what he declared he had never 
in'.Titioncd to any otio but his wife, fearing to bring himself 
into trouble, or at the least to bo had up as a witness, which 
might have interfered seriously with his business. 

He said that on the day in question, having made his 
usual tour in the north, he was travelling southwards, and 
was making for the Admiral Benbciw, Avliere he meant to put 
up ibr the night. He' was later than usual on the road, and 
every thing was still, when he heard a horse’s Jfoot gallop- 
ing, and in a minute more it passed him, vrith the bridle 
trailinif and nobody on hia back. The Onimai had evidently 
taken fright, and waa runriing alvay ) and he eApeOtod tO 
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find Jiis rid&r, dead or alive, on the road. But he saw no< 
thing of him ; and walked on till he came within half a-tnilo 
of the avenue that leads toGreenhill Hall; and then he Vras 
startled by seeing a large object coming towards him on tho 
footpath that at first he could not make out, although there 
was a bright moonlight. It was partly white and pai’tly 
black, and he could not distinguish whether it was an ani- 
mal or a man ; so, as there was a gate leading into a field 
hard by, ho jumped over it, and watcliod it over the hedge. 
When it came nearer he saw it was an exceedingly, tall 
man, caiTying a lady on his back. The lady, who wasr very 
small, was all in white, and appeared to be either dead or in* 
! a faint ; for her two arras hung over his shoulders instead 
of clasping his neck, and he supported the body by holding 
one in each hand. Ho could not see tho man's face from 
where he stood, for the head of the lady rested on his shoul- 
der and hid it ; but ho saw hers, and ho was almost sure it 
was a corpse. He was very much astoni.slied and alarmed ; 
and his surprise was the greater, because he felt convinced, 
from tho height, that the man was Sir Theobald Maxwell, 
whom he had caught a glimpse of when he was in that part 
of the country the year before. Whether the baronet had 
ol>served him ho could not tell ; ho strode on wonderfully 
fast, considering the burden he carried, and never looked to 
the right or the left. 

“ I waited till he was out of sight,” said the pedlar, “ and 
then, instead of going to the Admiral Benbow, where iny 
wife was waiting for me, I took another road ; and when slie 
joined mo the next day, we went off to another part of the 
country ; for if there war any tiling ugly, I thought it safer 
to know iianght about it ; and afore next year I’d taken this 
here business, and have never been in that neighbourhood 
since.” 

This was the substance of what Sir Thomas Maxwell had 
to tell, with the addition, that when Sir Theobald reached 
the Orange with his awful burden, the door was wide open, 
and his bride stood in the doorway. He was so struck with 
horror at tho sight, that he dropped tho corpse from his 
shoulders; but with desperate resolution, he lifted it from 
tin; ground, and carried it upstairs, where ho laid it on a 
bed. lie tlicn called up one of tho maids, and desired her 
to bring some cold water and burnt feathers, as my lady 
had fainted. She did so ; after which he told her she might 
go to bed, and he would attend to her ladyship himself. 
The next morning ho was found sitting by tho bedside 
watching her. Ho said ho thought she was asleep ; but she 
proved to bo dead. Mr. and Mrs. Monoypenny wore im- 
mediately sent for, and remained in the house till aftei* the 
funeral, when they all departed together. Mrs. Moiieypenny 
performed all tho needful ministrations about the body with 
her own bands, and nobody was allowed to enter the room 
till the undertakers placed it in the coffin and screwed it 
down. 

She was dead ; her body was in tho coffin ; but when ho 
woke from his disturbed sleep in the morning, her head lay 
on the pillow beside him ; and when he sat at moat, she con- 
fronted him> he mot fier on tho stairs; in the drawing- 
room young Lady Maxwell kept her state. She was the 
real mistress of the house, for he cowered and fled before 
her ; and the power she never would have had alive^ now 
she was dead was hers. She drove him from the country, 
and he took refuge in India with his sons, whom he had 
sent there before him. New ideas took possession of him ; 
and, with the natural instinct and thrift of a Scotsman, he 
made a large fortune, which he entailed on his sons and 
tKeir heirs, upon tho condHiou that they did not return to 
the Grange before a certain period, which period had now 
expired. 

When Sir Thomas had^nished his narrative, Mr. Lupton 
related the circumstances of the strange visit which had 
! caused him and his wife so much perplraity several years 
oarHer ; and then, and often afbdrwillMs, they discussed the 
question, which the reader will perhaps h^ve, adeed himself 
be^re thi% whether it Was possiihl# th4 the latter event 


could have any connection with the mysterious death of 
young Lady Maxwell, which had taken place a hundre^ 
years before; and whether her presence at tho Grang^ 
during the awful week that preceded tho funeral, had been 
a real spiritual appearance, or tho mere phantom of Sir 
Theobald’s reproving conscience and excited brain. 

Be it which it might, from that day to this no other ex- 
planation has ever presented itself of the appearance of the 
White Lady at Groonhill Hall, which appearance, I beg to 
assure my readers, is a perfectly authenticated fact that oc- 
curred in the present contury. 


NEW BOOVs. 

With what feelings would that poor shoemaker, who, with 
an infirm frame, worked away at his craft in a garret some 
sixty years ago, have looked upon tho edition of his poem — 
actually his — that now lies before us ?* Is it possible that 
all this luxury of binding, with thick and bevelled boards, 
rich cream-tinted and hot-pressed paper, with its gilt edges, 
— and, far more important, with all this artistic decoration, 
which has been brought into use solely for the loving 
adornment of his chief poem, — is it possible, he would ask, 
scarcely trusting tho evidence of his own senses, this is in 
honour of w?/ work? Yet so it is; and while no one pro- 
fesses to believe the Farmer's Boy a poem of a high 
order, or as marked by the exhibition of that almost divine 
insight into the grand and beautiful mysteries of nature 
which is the poet’s gift, it is still a work the world will not 
willingly let die ; and wo think tho world quite right in so 
feeling. It is truthful, and it deals with that subject which 
ever lies near to tho heart, as well as to the necessities and 
interest of man, — country life and the culture of the soil. 

No less than thirty exquisite engravings are found in 
these pages, from designs l>y Birkct Foster, who is fast 
taking rank as tho most poetical of English landscape illus- 
trators; Harrison Weir, who has the animal subjects under 
his charge, and does them thorough justice ; and G. E. Hicks, 
who contributes tho figure-pieces, — some of them charming 
and graceful, others not quite so successful. 

In looking over such a book as this, while engaged per- 
haps ill uncongenial places and pursuits, one feels the long- 
ing for natural sights and soiind.s grow strongly over un, 
Mr. Dendy’s workf will suggest pleasantly to us tho ques- 
tion, Why not pack up our baggage and decamp in quest of 
some of those “ beautiful islets of Britaine” of which tho 
author speaks ? This is tho kind of medicine we like to be 
told of by such men. Mr. Bendy, who adds tho artist’s eye 
to tlie author’s pen, takes ns in his work through the Isles 
of Wight, Scilly, Lundy, Calclj^ Ramsay, &c. ; Bardsey, Holy 
Isle, Coquet, Anglesey, Man, Ailsa, Bass, Afrati, and Bute. 
How many of our readers know that the one great isle — 
world-famous — tvas so rich in lesaor isles, lying like satel- 
lites about it? Some of them arO certainly less known to 
our countrymen than places in foreign parts, scarcely, if at 
all, more interesting. As the author observes, 

'' Tho islets may not challenge the loftier magnificence of 
Contiftontal scenery, but the green and golden leafage of the^ 
woods, and their rich variety of rock, aro as perfect of their 
kind as tho cinnamon-groves Of Ceylon or the peailu of the 
Himalayas. In one element of tho beautiful England is almost 
pre-eminent ; the pure rich green of its blossomed meadows, and 
fts leaf-loaded forests, and tho changeful tints that cloud and 
sunbeam fling o^er the island atmosphere, may well compensate 
Ibr the silvery gleam that floats over Switzerland, oswthe flood of 
rosy light that, while it illuminates, is burning the flower and 
the leaf in Spain and Italy.” 

What could be more delightful than, with tho aid of such 
a guide, to determine to see with our own eyes, and know 

* I^armer*s Boy. By Kobbbt Bu>OUtt%hD. lottdon !. Sampeoh 
Low, Son, and Co. 1657. 

t Th6 Beautiful Islets of Britaine. By Waltbb COOtkK XhCNiyt, UtS 
President of the Medical Society ^London, At. Louden : 

Brown, Longmans, and Roberts. 1807. 
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all al)out| these beautiful islets of Britaine, and the peculiarly 
interesting science they illustrate — geology ? 

And if, as we travel, we would have that other enjoyment, 
which to the poet Gray was the summit of earthly happiness 
— ^to lie on a sofa and road novels — and which, at all events, 
to the tired wanderer’s life, forms a very capital episode now 
and then, — what can bo more considerate than the policy of 
our nineteenth-century publishers, who not only succeed in 
giving us, amid much trash, many capital fictions, but give 
them almost on our own terms. Miss Pardon’s Popular 
Tales Abroad and at Home* and Miss Sedgwick’s Married 
dnd represent fairly enough the flood of popular 

literature that must b^ now pouring into every nook and 
corner of the land, and leaving rich material of thought, 
knowledge, and aspiration behind. Wo have read Miss 
Pardoe’s tales through, and with interest ; one of thorn — 
The Father and Son,” for instance — contains powerful dra- 
matic elements, which the authoress has known how to use. 

Miss Sedgwick’s book suggests many serious and hopeful 
speculations. It belongs to that class of books which Miss 
Bremer, Miss Martincau (in Deerhrooh)^ and the author of 
the Head of the Famibf, Lord Erlistoun^ &c., have made so 
popular ; books in which there are no melo-dramatic mys- 
teries, and little physical excitement, but which trust to 
faithful portraiture of the hearts and minds of men and 
women as their chief attraction, and which, above all, make. 
Home their great theme. It is not too much to say, that 
family-life, in the more civilised parts of the world, must 
have been raised bodily, as it were, at once some Stages 
higher in moral and spiritual experience by the admirable 
lessons of those books. In them duty is the first law ; and 
the yielding to erring or selfish impulse, the first step in the 
downward path. In them marriage assumes its true posi- 
tion as a holy ordinance, for the holiest of purposes ; and is 
not treated as a lottery, where every one hopes to bo lucky 
enough to catch a prize, and need then care naught for the 
blanks, or those who are to receive them. In those books 
the beauty of family-life comes like a revelation before the 
eyes of the many who, alas, have never tasted and never 
conceived what home may be .when guided by duty, filled 
with love, earned by self-sacrifice, and graced by the thousand 
nameless social habits and courtesies which our civilisation — 
poor enough in many respects — has taught. Can we over- 
rate the importance of the diffusion of such books by count- 
less thousands yearly? can we be too grateful to the authors 
who have with such materials — of old thought to be good only 
for sermons, bad for novels and romances — ^beaten the writers 
of the excitement school upon their own ground, by posi- 
tively making their books more interesting? Married and 
Single is a book of this class ; one that after a few pages ai’o 
read, which are not particularly interesting, becomes en- 
grossing, irresistible in its interest, not to bo laid down till 
at least we know what will be the result of that long problem 
which Grace Herbert has^ had to solve — ^whether her better 
or her worse qualities would finally fix her destiny. 

While the spirit that should rule over our domestic rela- 
tions is thus nurtured, it is worthy of note how all the 
appliances are becoming more and more familiar to us. 
Foremost among those is Art ; wo do not hero refer t® it in 
its higher manifestations, but in its loving condescension to 
the wishes and wants and necessities of daily life. We 
have been lately reading Mr. Redgrave’s Peport on the 
Present State of Design as applied to Manufa,ctwres^% and 
have been struck with the evidences it affords, directly or 
indirectly, pf the progress we are making in this direction. 
The thoroughness^ to put in one word all we would say of 
this Report, is not merely an evidence of the profound 
•knowledge of or love for the subject evinced by Mr. Rod- 

* Abroad and ai Bom: TbtUs here cuid there. By Hiss PAai>os. Lon- 
don : Lambert and Co. 1867. 

t Married and Single. By Miss Sedowiok. The Anthoi’s Edition. 
London : Knight and Bon. 

t JPeerie Untvereal SxhiHtion : JtepoH on the Present State ofJMfps ae 
applied to ManufaeAwre. By Mr. RanoBAvi, R.A. London: Eyre and 
Cfpotttsvoode. 


grave, or of the importance attached to it by the government 
which commissioned him to visit and study the late Paris 
Universal Exhibition, but of the persistent, however gra- 
dual, growth of tastes and habits in the people of France and 
England, which must, under intelligent guidance and effi- 
cient organisation-— such, for instance, as the Schools of 
Design afford — lead sooner or later to a state of things when 
even the poor workman in his humble cottage shall have his 
eyes refreshed and instructed wherever they turn by grace- 
ful forms, harmonious colours, suggestions of fair scenes, 
♦noble men who have lived and struggled and borne, glorious 
• actions which have illumined the path of history. Those 
arc the things that, habitually around us, must tend to 
mould our own, and still more our children’s, characters, and 
that help to equalise, as regards some of the most precious 
of God’s gifts, the otherwise unequal condition of men. 

In. this Report Mr. Redgrave, taking Franco mainly a.s 
the fittest country to illustrate his theme, shows how na- 
tional tastes aviso out of national habits, the advantages 
Franco gives to her people, by making its chief public 
buildings and its art-colloctions so universally accessible, 
and how and why national tastes are most likely to go 
astray. Ho also deals with the very first principles of the 
matter, in discussing the sources of style as developed in 
Greece and Rome, in mediaeval art, and in tlio Renaissance. ; 
suggests what are the elements of style, and sIioavs the in- 
fluence upon it of scientific discoveries. The remarks on 
an ideal or realistic rendering of nature — on the difference 
between pictorial and ornamental art — the relations of nso, 
utility, structure, material, to artistic adornment, are among 
I the most interesting and valuable paits of the jmblication. 

The aids to art-instruction in France and in England ](‘ad 
to a noticeable comparison, not very flattering to our sclf- 
I love, and will, wo trust, quicken the many influences at 
work to remove this scandal from us. These, and a gi’eat 
number of kindred topics, are illustrated by oxample.s drawn 
from the manufactures of both countries. Wo cannot per- 
haps better illustrate Mr. Redgrave’s general tone and par- 
ticular treatment of this interesting subject than by a pas- 
sage from his paper on “ Carpets 

It has been hold, by those who have host considered the 
subject, that a flat treatment should be observed for that which 
covers the ground wo tread on ; and that the imitation of mould- 
ings in relief, or ovon the pictorial imitation of flowers, is im- 
proper in decorating such fabrics ; while the I'opresonlation of 
landscapes, sky, and water must bo monstrous and out of place. 
Violent contrasts of form and colour liavo also boon objected to 
as attracting tho oyo to the carpet, which should bo entirely 
subordinate to the other furniture of the apartment. There- 
fore colour in rich low-toned massos, enlivened by abstract 
ornamental forms, or natural forms distributed equally over 
tho surface, and subdued ns to contrast, would aiipear to bo 
tho true l%w for tho designer. 

This is entirely in accordance with tho decorative principles 
observed in those boautifhl fabrics from India, which in the pre- 
sent, as well as in tho former Exhibition, wero the object of 
such universal admiration for tho richness and propriety they 
displayed. But in France, it is quite evident that any principles 
arc wholly disregarded, and that, in spito of difficulties of manu- 
facture, and of inappiw.riatenoss when manufactured— regard- 
less of tho intrusive and showy character which is sure to result 
from tho neglect of the law of subordination, — there is, on tho 
contrary, in nine-tenths of the works exhibited, an effort to 
force the carpet into more than usual prominence, and to attract 
the eye to it by every possible strength of colour, boldness of 
relief, force of contrast, and extravagance in scale. In one 
work, a carpet woven in breadth, roses and poppies were mea- 
sured two feet across the flower, which will serve to give some 
idea of the bold pretentiousness of such desi^s. 

It must not ^ inferred that, when tho unitative treatment 
of flowers is objected to, tho objection is intended in any degi*ee 
to extend to the use of the forms and colours of flowers in the 
decoration of these or other fabrics, but simply to the pictorial 
rendering instead of the ornamental treatment which is re- 
quired. In a late discussion on this subject at the Society of 
Alls, w eloquent speaker advocated tho natural and * complete 
imitation of flowery* and, in objecting to their conventional 
treatment as ornament, said, * He knew a most respectable and 
long-established firm engaged in carpet manufacture on an ex- 
tensive scale, which conducted its buinness on the opposite prin* 
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oiplo. He referred to the firm whose head partn6r8-~the months 
of April and May — supplied a large part of the world with green 
carpets, in which floral design was largely introduced, and he 
Jpelieved generally to the satisfaction of the public/ 

* It might, however, be urged in reply, that the meadow- 
carpot of April and May would be but a dark and tangled maze 
for any but the rough foot of the labourer to tread did not art 
step in to render it truly a greensward carpet, to mow down its 
redundancy into the true velvet-pile of our shaven lawns, from 
out of which the buttercups and the daisies, os they spring up 
• to spangle it with fair and goodly ornament, are as much dis^ 
jplaytd as the most rigid conventionalist wo\dd require ; for the 
ornamental law goes no farther than to desire that. the mode of 
representing the flower should be that which gives its truest 
form, its fairest colours unblotted by shade, and its most cha- 
racteristic appearance, — that, indeed, which it ever turns to the 
warm sun and tho spectator’s eyo as ho looks down upon it. A 
treatment tho more to bo observed, that it permits of tho easiest 
reproduction by tho weaver’s shuttle ortho printer’s block, while 
at tho same time it also agrees with uaturo’s great laws of growth 
and development.” 

We shall only add to this batch of new books a word or 
two on the new JJandhodk for ilie Oratorios which is indeed 
a miracle of cheapness. There is in No. I. the Messiah com- 
plete, arranged from Mozart’s score by John Bishop of Chel- 
tenham, beautifully printed in large octavo, containing two 
hundred pages, for two shillings. No. II. gives us Haydn’s 
Creation^ in the same stylo and price, and under tho same 
direction. 


THE FIttST ARTICLE OF A POPULAR AUTHOR. 

By dr. DORAN. 


In the middle of the month of July 1757, and consequently 
just a hundred years ago, old lilorgan, the oldest actor then 
alive in England, walked slowly into llie Dmiciad’s Head, 
a dull-looking house in Paternoster Row. It was the resi- 
dence of Griffi#s tho publisher ; and that celebrated per- 
sonage miglit be then seen in tho parlour behind tho shop, 
seated without his wig, while his wife wiped his head with 
a cotton handkerchief. In a closet beyond the parlour was 
visible a young man dt a desk, busily engaged in writing. 
Ho was ill-dressed, awkwardly made, and coarse of feature. 
Ilo had even a heavy stupid look, as he sat intent on his 
labour. It was only his side-face that could ho seen ; but 
as- he now and then had occasion to turn full round to Mr. 
Griffiths in the parlour, or as ho did so, from time to time, 
when some remsirk attracted his attention, there was an ex- 
pression on his features and a light in his eye which seemed 
to give promise of no common man. Still, his slovenly, 
wearied, and plodding appearance was , decidedly against 
him. As Morgan entered the parlour, the literary drudge, — 
for that was evidently his office, — blushed slightly; for Mrs. 
Griffiths, ceasing to polish the skull of her husband, looked 
sharply round, and wifli a voice sharper than her look, hade 
him ” get on with the (irticlo in h*aud, and let her have it for 
approval and correction when finished.” Tho young man 
did not answer, although ho was evidently irritated. Around 
his mouth there was an expression as if ho had swallowed 
vinegar. Ho sat for a moment biting tho end of kis pen as 
vigorously as the great Coligny, when in deep wrath or re- 
flection, used to champ his toothpick. He smiled at last 
with mournful resignation; and then passing tho not-very- 
clean sleeve of his poor coat over a rather begrimed face, he 
addressed himself to his toil, with a remark which sounded 
as if it had rcforoncc to the intense heat. 

“ Why don’t you take off your coat,” said Griffiths, ” as 
I do?” But*this suggestion only made the scribe button 
that vestment more closely round his throat. The vulgar 
wife of the bibliopole laughed vulgarly, and made an allusion 
to the person’s linen, or the lack of it. Tho writer did not 
look up ; but the very tips of his ears were scarlet, and he 
could be heard, lowly but distinctly, as though he were 
reading to himself rather than addressing others, uttering 
these words: ”Ego cultu non proinde speciosus, ut facile 
« London: Robert Cocks and Co. 


appararet me, h^c not^ litteratum esse, quos odisse divites 
Solent.” 

” My stars 1” said Mrs. Griffiths ; ” is that a part of your 
review of Mr. Mallet’s Northern Antiquities ?” 

“ No, madam,” answered tho young man, with a slight 
Irish accent ; ” it is«a passage in Petronius Arbiter, a gen- 
tleman who was consul in Bithynia, and who also was an 
officer in the house of Nero, where he lived luxuriously, and 
died laughing.” And tho speaker sighed, as if ho envied 
the destiny of the finest gentleman and the greatest scamp 
of those gay yet dangerous times. 

” I dare say he was a lazy fellow,” said Griffiths, at the 
same time signing to the young writer to go on with his vo- 
cation. “And now, Mr. Morgan,” added he, turning to tho 
old actor, “ what nows with you ?” 

“ Well enough with said the hearty old man, whoso 
memory went back to tho days of Mrs. Aphra Behn, “ but 
ill with Garrick, ill with Bany, ill with that exquisite hussey 
Bellamy, and worst of all with Mrs. Woffington.” 

“I hate both the women,” exclaimed Mrs, Griffiths, 
sinking into a low chair tho while, and putting on an ex- 
pression of very pretty horror. “ But what ails them all?” 

The young writer in the inner room looked round, for ho 
was possessed with a tasto for theatricals, and had at that 
moment in his pocket the draft of a tragedy, with fragments 
of scenes, tlie whole wrapped up in several sheets of Dublin 
ballads, of which ho was also the author, and which, could 
they be recovered now, would probably prove to bo as well 
worth reading as half tho palimpsests found or forged by 
the clover Simonides. ; 

“Wliy you see,” said Morgan, “David is annoyed be- 
cause ho turned away Mr. Home’s Douglas. Barry is an- 
noyed because all tho tavern-critics continue to laugh at [ 
him for dressing young Norval in a suit of white satin. 
Mrs. Bellamy is in distress because she could only play 
Almeria once throughout the whole of last season. And 
finally, poor Peg is ill for a score of reasons, some of which 
I make Bellamy glad : she is ill because sho produced so 
! small an effect in Lady Randolph ; because she produced 
even less in Lothario (at which two circumstances her rival 
dances with delight) ; and is dying at tho thought that tho 
shriek with which she finished Rosalind last May, when 
seized with her fit, is the last sound which the public will 
ever hear from her on the stage.” 

“ All thesQ susceptible ladies and gentlemen,” remarked 
the bookseller, “ may recover their healths and their tempera 
before next season begins. And that reminds me,” he re- 
joined, looking into tho inner room. “ Pray, sir, where is 
your promised article on the Scotch parson’s play ?” 

“ Sir,” said tho pale writer, rising, and advancing to 
tho door, “it is nearly finished. But it is not so easy 
to review a play as it is to read, digest, and judge a few 
quarto volumes of travels or biography. To enjoy and to 
judge poetry demands a mind akin to the poet’s. Genius 
lights its fiamhoau at the skies ; and mere men of earth 
must not be over-hasty in pronouncing upon the purity of 
the fire.” 

“ 0, stuff ! exclaimed Mrs. Griffiths, turning her fat back 
on the last speaker, and showing above her low dress, worn 
in summer-weather, a series of cupping-marks, that seemed 
to designate a patient with a tendency to the head of more 
blood than judgment. “ You might as well say that it is 
more difficult to make a cribbage-peg than a walking-stick.” ' 

“ Not so, madam,” civilly rejoined tho young man, stand- 
ing in the doorway ; “ and yet you -v^ould find it more diffi- 
cult to make a watch than a warming-pan.” 

“ I never found it difficult to do any thing,” said tho 
lady, whose conceit was notorious. 

“ Except to write poetry, Polly,” observed her husband. 

“ And why should I not write verses, if I tried?” asked 
the lady, rather more shrilly than usual. Her husband 
shook his head, smiled, and was silent. “ I ask,” she said, 

“ why a woman, why J, should not write verses as well as I 
any other rhymer?” ^ 
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Her flaahing eye rested on the shabby young man in the 
doorway. And he, fancying himself peremptorily addressed, 
looked slightly embarrassed for an instant, and thou re- 
plied: 

“ Indeed, madam, I believe only for this reason. Poetesses 
are generally indifferent housewives. * Rhyme does not, in 
their case, always accord with reason.” Having said | 
which, he slowly returned to his work ; while the lady 
looked at him with a puzzled expression, as if she could not 
very well make out whether lie had intended to bo caustic 
or complimentary. 

” You doubtless fancy yourself,’* she said tartly, as 
famous as the authors we have hired you to review.” 

He looked round, with a flush on his face made up of 
hope and conviction of present power to be worked to fur- 
ther ends. ” Who knows ?’* he asked, not of them, but of 
himself. “Who knows?” he repeated; and old Morgan, 
looking in, and gazing at that strange face with interest, 
saw the tears in his eyes. “ Who knows ?” he asked for a 
third time. “ There is something there," ho added, placing 
his podgy finger on his pallid brow. “Patience. God does 
not let the tide run up to liigh-water in an instant. I cah 
wait.” And he resumed his task, with this final remark, 
murmured low to himself, “I can wait. The spring will yet 
bloom for mo. 1 know that he who cuts the balsam in the 
winter gets no juice. I can wait ; I can wait.’* 

Morgan resumed his scat; and talking in a subdued 
voice to Griffiths, said : “ That young fellow puzzles me. I 
could almost swear that he was an actor in Tinselrougo and 
Whytight’s itinerant company, with whom 1 was starring 
last year. Did you pick him up at Dunstable V” 

“ The gentleman is a physician,” said Griffitlis, with 
mock dignity ; “ a physician in reduced circumstances ; 
that is, ho was so when I found him. He is now a literary 
man, and has just finished his first article. Poor devil I he 
fancies he may purchase fame by his pen ; hut who will 
know any thing of him a hundred years to come, in 1857 ? 
He will no more he known then than he is now. And llio i 
droll croatnro is a physician too ! Not many months since 
ho was practising in Southwark. That palch which you 
SCO on his elbow was then a hole in liis sleeve, which he 
dexterously hid from liis patients by covering it with his 
hat. Things Lave improved with him since he has been in 
my service ; for, as you see, his coat is mended. Where 
did I pick him up? O, at Dr. Milner’s, at' Peckham. I 
have a nephew at school there, where my reviewer was ^ 
usher. He dined at table with us. Just fancy, an usher ! , 
But Milner declares his father was a gentleman ; and that 
we should not demean ourselves by allowing him to eat 
with us. And T am not sorry for it, seeing that it was a ; 
remark of his which first Induced me to- believe that I | 
should find in him a capital reviewer, at a very small cost.” I 

“ What was the remark ?” asked the old player, | 

“ Why, I and Milner had been talking of our mutual re- 
gard, when* the usher said, ‘Modern attachments are often 
maintained by the same bond which united the first twin- 1 
brothers, Jacob and Esau, of whom the one loved the other 
because he did eat of liis venison.* Pretty, wasn’t it.” 

“ Sharp, certainly,” answered the actor ; “ hut 1 should 
not have thought that you ’would altogether have admired 
it.” He looked towards the room where sat the poor hire- 
ling, and saw very well that though he was not listening, 
he could hear perfectly all that was passing. There was a 
smile on his face that jmade it look beaming with intellect. 
Morgan was benevolently determined to sustain that smile ; 
and ho did so by asking the publisher if the usher had made 
^ any other remark that was ‘ pretty* ?” 

ay,” replied Griffiths. ‘/His master and I were 
discussing the difference between ancient banquets with 
their guqsts, and modern feasts and those who are invited to 
them. Well, what do yon think that dog said ? *Sir,* said 
he, ‘ it is the remark or Pliny, that the dinner-giver^ of his 
day always served up poppy-seed at dessert. So do many 
of the hosts of our own time, and ^ong before dessert, — to 


say nothing of the quantity taken to table by the diners- 
out.* Now, sir,” added Griffiths, “that observation was 
made in the spirit of a reviewer not unworthy to he of the 
brotherhood of the Whig^MontMy. All that is wanted bjl 
him wo supply. I make suggestions, and Mrs. • Griffiths 
corrects his articles. She will add some beauties to his 
first article on Mallet.” 

“ Docs he like that ?” whispered Morgan. 

“ 0, bless you,” exclaimed the publisher, “ if the fellow « 
were to grow obstinate against it, Polly would keep him to 
cold meat aud potatoes four times a-week, and not much of 
either. If that were to fail, he may pack off to beggary 
again.” 

Morgan looked towards the worker, from whoso face a 
smile was just fading. “ Mr. What’s-your-name,” said he, 
with an impudent familiarity charaotoristic of the times, 

“ allow me to congratulate you upon the auspices under 
which you have commenced your literary life. You arc in 
this much like Midas, gifted, no doubt, in being able to turn 
all you touch into gold.” 

“ I believe,” said the poor sciibe, “ that I am much more 
like that royal personage in this respect, that touch what I 
may, I starve.” 

“ Starve !” said Mrs. Griffiths, who piqued heniclf on her 
liberality ; “ starve, with above a pound a-week, bed and 
hoard!” 

“ Starve 1” echoed her husband. “ Sir, you lack truth, 
and want a contented mind. Sir, I fear you did not hear 
the la.si discourse of the Rev. Eli Syiinaini.st, at St. Benct 
Fink. Sir, he told us that content is such a duty, that 
were a man to he cast into the bottomless pit, his first word 
on coming to himself should he, ‘ I am satisfied.’ ” 

“ Mr, Clriffiths,” said that gentleman’s retainer, respect- 
fully hut firmly, “ the Rev. Eli Byimaniist is no guide for 
me to follow. You call him a shining li^ht. Yes ; ho is 
like one of our roadside lights, which makflr a little sliiiiing 
on earth, but loaves heaven all the darker. I am sorry to 
say it, hut Mr. Synnamist is a hypocrite.” 

“ A hypocrite !” shouted Griffiths, and screamed liis wife ; 

“ he is white as driven snow.” 

“ My dear madam,” said the undaunted reviewer to the 
lady, who snorted off the compliment as if there was some- 
thing nasty in it, “he reminds me of those sheep at the altars 
of the ancients, which were -whitened with chalk, in order to 
imitate the jiurity of the beloved lambs of the god.s, which 
were only to he found on the hanks of the Clitumnus. Do 
you know, sir,” he asked, turning to Griffiths, “that Mr. 
Synnamist edits a review which professes to he independent 
by purchasing ev«ry hook it notices, and which condemns 
every work wdiich is not supplied to it gratis f" 

Griffiths was a knave ; but liis dirty ideas never reached 
to'tliis heroic height of soaring rascali|;y. He fairly screamed 
with indignation ; and his^wifo heightened the din by a few 
notes peculiar to herself. Morgan added to the tumult ; and 
it was at its very height, when a lady appeared at the door, 
whose coming appeased the uproar in an instant. 

She was one of those bright creatures who can scarcely 
be described, and who defy criticism, except, of course, from 
a sister. If it he true that Lycurgus set up a graceful statue 
representing liaughter, and that he hade his Spartans wor- 
ship the now goddess, this was the deity herself. Eye, lip, 
cheek, nay, as the poet says, her foot smiled. Praxiteles 
might have thought himself happy to have had her for a 
model. Had she been by when Paris had to give away the 
apple, it would not have fallen into the bosom of Helen. 
Seraelo was only a dairymaid in compai'ison with her ; and, 
th^n, she wore a saucy look, — inexpressible, seductive, sub- 
duing, inimitable, — such as the son of Semele might havo 
worn before he took to ferment his grapes and drink deeply 
of the liquor. The voice sounded sweet, silvery, and saucy 
too, as she said : 

“ Good folks, when your breath comes hack, be kind 
enough to inform me if you have in th^ house a gentleman 
of the name of Mr. Oliver Goldsmith ?** Before reply was 
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given, sl^e had shaken hands with Morgan/ tapped Mrs. 
Griffiths on the ehoek, and after kissing her husband, clap- 
ped his wig on him wrong side before, and broke into me- 
lodious peals of laughter, in which every one present would 
have joined, had they not of one accord kept silent to listen 
to the silvery intonations of her own mirth. 

*‘My dear Mi*s, Bellamy,” said Griffiths, *‘I am glad to 
find you well enough to be' out. As to Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, 
there he stands ; but may I be bold enough to ask what you 
want with my servant ?” 

“Don’t be impertinent, Griffiths, nor use false tei*ms. 
Mrs. Griffiths, you Should teach your husband better man- 
ners. You can’t? Don’t I know it, my dear? Mr. Gold- 
smith, T have read the specimens you have sent mo of your 
intended tragedy, and they will not do. Now don’t look 
downbearteij. I commend to you the maxim of our German 
trumpeter in the orchostrar-‘Time brings roses.’ ” 

“Alas, madam,” said Goldsmith timidly, “even if it he 
so, shall I over reach them without pricking my fingers with 
the thorns?” 

“Of course not! Why should you? Who does? As 
long as wo can pluck the roses, never mind a scratch or two. 
Every body has a thorn. Even wealthy Oriffitbs here feels 
the .smart of it. Wlio is Griffiths’ thorn, eli, Mrs. Griffiths?” 

“Madam,” said that lady, who hated Mrs. Bellamy, “I 
hope she is not.” 

“1 hope so, too, my dear,” answered the actress; “and 
1 did not say she was. T only asked a question. And, then, 
we have all got our i)lca.saiit little faults, which we must 
strive to amend — some day.” (This was said with a saucy 
look.) “Dave we any thing clsi; that is ohiectionahlc, Mr. 
Goldsmith?” 

“ Well, madam,” said Oliver, “ I dare say wo all have, — 
our vices, which we surrender, as I^ais tlio courtesan did 
her mirror, wlieii^io grew old, and found no more pleasure 
in employing it.^ur liopes, I trust, wo may always retain. 
Do you hid mo keep mine?” 

“ Bid you ! Young man, then} is stuff in you that shall 
make people talk of you centuries to come.” 

“ And love me V” 

“ And love you. Some of us will bo despised, and some 
forgotlfcn, when you, sir, will bo honoured; but you must 
not write tragedies. You have the most charming style 
possible, but no more suit(ul to tragedy than my muslin 
slip to — to — to Titus Andronicijs. What have you done 
besides making these attempts on stilts?” 

“ I have only written a trifle,” said the author modestly. 
“It’s my first article, — a review of Mr. Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities'^ 

Mrs. Bellamy made a comically wry face, shook her head, 
and then remarked, “ I dare say it is ns bad as your tragedy/’ 

“ Probably,” roplied^he perplexed autlior. 

“And perhaps not,” good-naturedly exclaimed the actress. 

“ Will you come and take a disH of tea with a queen, and 
read this article to her majesty ?” 

“ Queen !*’ cried the two Griffithses. “What queen? Wo 
have no queen since the demise of her most gracious majesty 
Queen Caroline. He take tea with a queen ?” 

“Ah, dear stupid old folks, Mr. Goldsmith has more wit 
than both of you ; and old Morgan here, I see, knows of a 
queen in England not yet defunct. Now, si^r,” she added, 
“ put your manuscript in your pocket, come along.” 
She glanced rapidly at his coat, slightly curled her charming 
and ineffably impertinent nose ; and then, with a“ pshaw,” 
and a stamp gf her little foot,’ as if annoyed with herself, 
she exclaimed, “ My chariot waits ; let us go. 

She swept through the shop like a gi’oceful vision ; and 
as Goldsmith, his hour for labour having expired, prepared i 
to follow her, Griffiths put his hand on his sleeve, and asked 
with great simplicity, “ Mr. Qoldsinith, who is the queen 
you are going to take tea with, and *o r|ad to her your first 
article ?** 

“ Queen Eoxalana,” said Goldsmith, with k smile. 

0,” exclaimed the publisher and his wife, “ the cha- 


racter she iflays in Alexander the Great! It is only lierf 
self.” 

“ Only herself!” returned Goldsmith. “She, herself, is 
worth to ino a throne-room full of queens. She has encou- 
raged me with a hope of fame and the love of a generation 
to como. The promise is an inducement to labour, and I 
will endure much for the great recompense.” 

“ Ah, sir, I see, from the company you keep, yon will bo 
a miserable writer of comedies, or some such trash. Sir, 
you will die ih the Mint, and be forgotten a fortnight after- 
wards.” 

“ 1 have faith in her promise, and in my own persever- 
ance to make reality of it. This is 1757, and I have written 
nothing but an article for a review. Perhaps, in 1857, sove- 
reigns may have my collected works in their libraries, and 
I may be affectionately known beyond the ocean. Perhaps — ” 

“Now, Mr. Goldsmith,” called the sweet voice from the 
coach at the door. 

“ You are stark staring mad,” said Griffiths ; but remem- 
ber, sir, I expect j’^ou here* early to-night, and at work by 
nine to-morrow. Tlierc is the article on Douglas to be con- 
cluded, and a second is to follow on Mr. Jonas Ilanway’s 
book j and I fear that this raiitipole company will unfit you 
for steady labour.” 

“ Cease to fear it, sir. What I have undertaken to per- 
form shall be accomplished ;” and he hurried off to the im- 
patient sovereign lady in the glittering vehicle at the door. 
She kissed the tips of her rosy fingers to the trio who had 
followed Goldsmith to the threshold; and many a queen 
would have given her ears — or, at least, her earrings — to 
have looked half so imperiously and saucily handsome. 

“ Humph,” said Griffiths, as the carriage drove off with 
its well-coUtrasted freight, “ Beauty an^ the Beast.” 

“ Beauty !” cried his laAy ; “ why she’s crooked ! They 
look like what they are — an impudent hussey and a mastiff 
puppy. What do you say, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“Well, I was going to say, Hobo and Hercules ; but I 
would rather call them Intellectual and Material Beauty.” 

“ Good gracious,” cried Mrs. Griffiths, “ what nonsense I 
Mrs. Bellamy, I tell you, is crooked ; and Goldsmith is ninny 
enough to think people will talk of him in 1867. I really 
shall die of laughing. Dr. Hawkswortli may be the darling 
of ageff to come ; but a half-starved drudge like Oliver Gold- 
smith — Pshaw 1” 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


At Rome no as Rome does. “Wherever you are, do as 
you see done” (Spanish), — Par donde fueres, haz comovieres. 
— K very terse Gorman proverb, Liindlich, settUch, which can 
only bo paraphrased in English, means that ^hat is cus- 
tomary in any country is proper there ; or, as, we might say, 
“ After the land’s manner is mannerly.” The Livonians say, 
“ In the land of the naked, jieoplo are ashamed of clothes.” 
“ So many countries, so many customs” (French), — Tatit de 
gens, tant de guises. In a Palais-Royal farce, a captain’s 
wife is deploring her husband, who lias been oaten by the 
Caffros. Her servant consoles her with Mais, niadamc, giw 
vouleZ‘VOus It Chaqtte jyeujile a scs usages,— well, 
madam, after all, you know every people has its own man- 
ners and customs.” 

Smooth Waters run peer, or “ Still waters arc deep 
mnic\\),StUle waters hehhen dw^ye grond^n.—ke still wa- 
ters ai’O not rmiiiiiig waters, the title of a favourite play at 
the Olympic, Waters run deep, “There 
is no worse water than that which sleeps” (b reneb), -JTZ n y 
a p ire gue Veau gui dort, t. e. there is none more danger- 

ous. These proverbs have descended to us from the ancienti. 
We read in Quintus Curtius (lib. vii.) that it was a saying 
among the Bactrians, “ The deepest rivers flow with the 
least Bound,"— Altmimaflumina minimo eono lahuniwr, 

W. K. Kxlly. 
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FAMILY COIN-OABINET. 

8IEaE-PIEOE0. 




So great is the increase of jJQ \ 

popular taste for matters of I 

antiquity sipce the formation / / 

of our yarious arch»olo^cal\.^ ^ ® 
institutes apd aBsocip.tions, /i n jt ^ w 

both local and metropolitan, 

that few houses are without fV 

some collection or- other con- ^ 

nected with antiquarian pur- 

suits. My appeai-ance among f il^* 

my friends, even for a short (P'S 

morning-visit, is generally 8 

the signal for.jthe production y- 

of the box of old coins, — the 

hobby of soiqe member of the 

family, — and in my character 

of numismatist, to which I yy^O!^^ l— 

have but slight title, I am yy^^, - 

called upon to name and f j j i jl 

** tell all about” certain ac- 7^, 

quisitidns added to the store ^ ,^J|lJy 

since my last ■nsit. rWj^ffiai 

On a recent occasion, a liUk~ ~ - X 

silver-piece, of rude work- 
manslup, was shown to me x 

by an enthusiastic young 

tyro, who hoped that its rudeness, and apparently unintel- 
ligible inscription, might ptovo to bo indications of high 
antiquity and great rarity. Ho fancied that it might be- 
long even to a period near thatWf those first specimens of 
coined money which I had receiftly described to him. 

The form of the piece was that of an irregular circle, and 
a lino of raised pearling, intended to extend all round the 
coin, was only successfully placed on the face of tho metal 
On one side. On tho reverse were the letters 0*B-S* C-A‘R'L* 
and tho numerals 1*6*4*6, with a small star above and below 
tho inscription. On the obverse, the principal device was 
a rudely executed crown, under which werp the letters 
. • , C : R . • . placed between three dots, epd separated by two ; 
while beneath were the Roman numerals XII. (See figs. 
1 , 2 :) 

My young friend thought these cabalistic signs myste- 
rious enough, and was at first incredulous when I pointed 
out that the 1645 on the obverse was evidently enough tho 
date, and wondered at his not perceiving it, young numis- 
matist as ho was. Its vast antiquity was thus very obvi- 
ously reduced to'^the .comparatively short space of two hun- 
dred years. But, then, it was asked, how account for the 
rudeness of workinanship ? That too was easily accounted 
for. It was a siege-piece ; a specimen of that “ money of 
necessity,” as it has been termed, which princes and their 
deputies have occasionally struck in times of difficulty, dur- 
ing the vicissitudes of war, or when besieged for a length- 
ened period in some beleaguered town. « 

The piece in question was one of those struck by the 
unfortunate Charles I. during the civil war. The 0*B*S on 
the reverse, to any one but slightly acquainted with the 
curiosities of the British coinage, is merely an abbreviation 
of the Latin word ohsMsa, that is, ** besieged and the mys- 
terious C'ArR'L* resolves itself into a similar curtailment of I 
the name of the city of Carlisle, which was besieged by the 
republican forces, as the date records, in the year 1645. Be- 
neath the crown on the obverse, are the initials of the name 
and title of the Idng ; and the seemingly unintelligible nu- 
meral XII. simply and plainly denotes the value of the 
piece, that is^ twelve-pence, or one shilling. 

A great variety of pieces of a similar character were 
Btrack by this unfortunate prince or his adherents ; many 
6f thenr much more rude than the present, as the proper 
means of even decent mintage were seldom available on 


ms.* 

, -ASSlEISiEANt Tm 
1 S^VOANT-^M 
'mw i4i6t 


U 4 >«r^ occasions. The money 

struck in the king’s name, 
about the same time, by the 
Lords of the Council in Dub- 
hn Castle consisted of rough 
* T7 V pieces ofmetal, stamped with 

numerals denoting their 
n those pf 8 dwt. 21 

^ }h L C f*y grs. being the most common ; 
^nib and they had no other device 

[^1^ or legend. Others, however, 

struck after the king’s con- 
^ m obtained, bore 

* roughly executed device of 
JljJr the crown, and C*B. 

Ttie best known siege- 
pieces of this reign are those 
Jry of Newark. They are lozenge- 

® shaped, and, comparatively 

1 Ti. speaking, well-finished, bear- 

•IP0VK5® ing the inscription OBS* 

i NEWARK* 1645 on the re- 

I • "mS* verse; and for the obverse, 

j TVRRMl^feP same device as that on 

•ASSIEBEf^Nf. Twi There are many in- 

c« V7IP RI a TT ^ terestmg anecdotes connect- 
od with tho Biege-pieccs 
14.67 ! struck by Charles or 

adherents during the sieges 
of castles, and even pri- 
vate mansions; hut space will not allow mo to dilate 
upon them at present. It will be more profitable to 
describe briefly a few specimens of the siege-money of other 
countries. 

At a time when a now interest has boon added to the 
great struggle which jircccdod tho foundktiou of tho Butch 
republic by Prescott’s brilliant Life of Philip //., and Mr. 
Motley’s , remarkable history of tho gallant struggle for in- 
dependence, headed by William tho Silent, specimens of 
some of the money of necessity, then issued in various 
pkrts of that country, would be very interesting. I have, 
however, only room for one, — ^that of tho coinage issued by 
tho people of Campen, under pressure from the Spanish 
troops that held the place against the Butch commander, 
Count Nuniienberg. The wealth of the inhabitants had been 
entirely exhausted in forced subsidies, when a further sup- 
ply was demanded, which the oppressed burghers furnished 
by coining theii* jewels and other articles of gold and silver. 
The rddo pieces then produced bear the date 1578, and the 
name of tho place, CAMpEN, with a legend expressing 
the extremity to which they wore reduced, EXTREMVM 
SVBSIBIVM. (Sec fig. 3.) 

The next engraving, fig. 4, is a copy of one of the pieces 
of hastily-struck money issued during the famous siege of 
Vienna by the Turks. It bears on the obverse the portrait 
of the Emperor E^rdinand, and on tho reverse the arms of 
Austria. The piece under description is gold; but others 
of silver, and also of lead, were issued at the same time. 
Some of the leaden ones bear the German inscription, TVRK 
BELEGERT WIEN, in allusion to the siege of tho city by 
the Turks. 

Among pieces of obsessional, or siege, money issued by 
private individuals, that coined from tho private plate of 
Marshal Turenne is remarkable. One of these pieces will 
he found engraved above, fig. 5. It is stamped with the 
royal /ewr-ifoZw of France, and bears tho legend, POVR * 30 * 
SOLS • BE • LA * VAISSELLE • BV * MAR * BE • TVRENNE . 
ASSIEGEANT* St VENANT* 1667 ; in allusion to the pa- 
triotic devotion of the renowned soldier, who coined his own 
private plate to pay tho ill-supplied troops, rather than 
abandon the siege of St. Tenant just as it was about to fall 
into his power. These pieces ore much sought after by 
!E^ch collectors. 

H. N. H. 
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SHAKSPEBE. 

l\x JOHN GILBBHT. 


Do£ 8 it not seem, if wo pause a moment to consider it 
freslily, a wondrous thing, — thi^ incessant reprodu<Jlion of 
new editions of Shakspere that the papers tell us of,— this 
continual enlistment of mind after mind, eager to throw 
new light on all that is doubtful in his meaning, or to make 
us feel more vividly the genius which we already so deeply 
veiieralo in his works V 

Within the last few years we. have had (to enumerate 
expensive publications only) Mr. Payne Collier’s handsome 
and scholarly edition, the one illustrated by Mr. Kenny 
Meadows, Mr. C. Knight’s Pictorial, branching out into wc 
know not how many other forms, Mr. Singer’s, and lastly, 
Mr. Halliwell has one now in course of issue at an almost 
fabulous price, and of which only some one hundred and 
fifty copies, we think, are printed. Of all these, wo hold 
Mr. Knight’s as beyond comparison the best. To labour 
sufTicient to exhaust the learning of the subject ho adds the 
poetical feeling and insight that can alone guide Shakspc* 
rian commentators through the difficulties and responsibili- 
ties of the task. Even Mr. Knight’s complete edition of 
the poet miglit, wc think, be improved by a freer use of the 
corrections of the folio discovered a few years since by Mr^ 
Collier, and which is now so widely known. In the text 
iiself, or in notes, an immense nimiber of these corrections 
appear to us to be worthy* of embodiment. ^ , 

Messrs, lloutledge’s new edition has the advantage of 
coming into the field after all these nurnerohs, and for the 
most part able, labourers have increased, by their indepen- 
dent activities, the common wealth of Shaksperian knowledge 
and speculation. It is edited by Mr. Howard Stojintou, who 
lians won his s'purs in a very different field, — that of the chess- 
board, — but who has long been known as au earnest and 
iK'.complished student of the poet. To collect and compare 
other men’s views, rather than to aim at putting forth ori- 
gitial ones of his own, and to publish a text corrected by all 
existing knowledge, rather than one lighted uji by brilliant 
flashes of adventurous supposition, appear to be Mr. Staun- 
ton’s views ; probably all that the nature of the case aduiits 
of. We may note, in ))assing, that Mr. Staunton adheres to 
the old form of spelling the name JShaJceepea^e, We prefer 
/Shalcspere^ believing it — with Mr. Knight — to bo the correct 
one. I 

It will b(3 seen from the preceding observations that the | 
publishers’ desire is to produce, not so much a literary as a 
pictorial edition of the poet ; we may say, therefore, in few | 
words, Mr. Gilbert is tho tutelary genius of the work, and 
he is Us sole artistic illustrator. When a man is really j 
able to grapple with his authoi^— to sympathise with him in j 
all his moods — there can bo no doubt the result is infinitely 
better, because move harmonious, than when various minds 
conlributo to tho same end. Mr. Harvey’s illustrated Ara- 
bian Nights was a case in point. Never, perhaps, was there 
a book issued from tho press so full of all that can roaliso to 
the eye the romance of Eastern life. Wa can as yet onl^ 
judge Mr. Gilbert’s Shakspere by a few parts; and subse- 
quent issues may modify our impressions. But we incline 
to think he will give us an edition of the poet where any 
one may look from the text to the illustrations with a fair 
chance of being delighted with tho embodiment of the poet, 
and of whom we can say, This is Sliaksperian. No holier 
praise can be desired. Of course we do not intend to say 
this of all the designs ; some are better than others ; doubt- 
less we could even point out some we do not like at all ; but 
on the wholo, we think Mr. Gilbert may be congratulated on 
the achievement of a new success, where each £resh attempt 
becomes more and more difficult. 

In all labours of love it will boMfo^nd that men improve 
as they advance. Other incentives soon die under the in- 
evitable wear and tear of production; but this naturally 
increases by what it feeds on. Tested by this standard, 


Mr, Gilbert’s work clearly spring^ from the right motive. 

In the three parts last published the eye pauses more fre- 
quently than in any of the preceding ones to dwell on noble 
groupings, delicious effects of light and shade, rich traits 
of humour, and vigorous revelations of character. Mr. (Jfl- 
bert’s poetical genius, for instance, nowhere shines out more 
strongly than in his designs for tho Midsummer Night' s Dream^ 
where the elves arc full of fun, frolic, and ugliness, —not uii- 
pleasing, because not vulgar or commonplace, — and where 
Bottom rules in all his asinine glory. One gem wo must 
individually refer to,— tho moonlight mooting in the flolds, 
under tho shade of a wood, of Bottom and his fellow-actors ' ^ 
to rehearse their play. 

The picture from which our engraving is taken w^as 
painted some years ago; and wo are not aware that it is in- 
tended to reproduce it in the new edition. But it is, wo 
think, the very noblest production , of the artist. Ho has 
here combined in one gi’and tableau the whole of tho more 
important characters of the plays. In tlicso few square 
inches of ^ace*he*ha8 managed to individualise all those 
wmndrous creations who arc over moving about before the 
Kitellcctual eye, no matter what may bo its other occupa- 
tions: a word— a phrase — ^will spring up even in tho driest 
business haunts and hours that belong to liiin, and revive 
bis spoils over us. We shall not bo guilty of the iinporti- 
iicnce of offering help to our readers in following out the 
artist’s thoughts, and identifying the characters represented: 
there can bo no mistaking eitlmr. But wc should like to 
draw attention to the consummate art with which the whole 
is rcdiiccd into pictorial order, beauty, and grandeur, leav- 
ing behind not a trace of incongruity, such as must have 
appeared fi’om such material in any less skilful hands. 


A DAY’S SALMON-FISHING ON THETAY. 

It was a clear bracing moniing, in t)ie latter end of Eobruaiy, 
about seven o’clock, wlioii my good friend Mr. If- — , as pre- 
viously arranged, drove up to the fr<»nt door of my^quiet’and 
rural inansej, that he might take me witli him to enjoy a 
day’s fishing on the Tay. Hastily finisliing the toilet in 
which I was eiigagcd, and seizing iny rods and other cqui# 
ments, 1 descended to the diniiig.room, and attacked witli 
vigour the breakfast which had been prepared for me, while 
my friend, as he Avarmed himself before the fire, discussed 
the promising nature of tho morning, and the probabilities,, 
of success in our sport. 

In a few minutes our rods, landing-nets, clips, and' all 
other requisite tackle, Vere safely packed on the dog-cart, 
and we started for the scene of operatjions. 

We had a drive of ten or twelve miles through a rich 
and varied -country. As wc ascended tho Bidlaw lulls, which 
separate the fertile Carse of Gowrio from Strathmore, the 
view' which opened upon us was beautiful in the extreme. 
The sun, surrounded with glorious cumuli of crimson co- 
loured clouds,- had just risen over tho hills of Fife, tho ruby 
and golden-coloured light of which reflected from tho broad 
estuary of the Tay made that noble river seem one Jiving 
mass of molten gold. The craft upon its suriacc assumed 
a deep purple hue, and Avere seen oven at the distance of 
three or four miles with the utmost eljarpncss and clearness. 
Tho splendid champaign conntry which constitutes the Carse 
of Gowrie, and which stretches froin the An’cinity of Dundee 
to the gates of Perth, — a distance of twenty miles,— lay be- 
neath us in all its tranquil loAwlnusss, its Ica'cI surface finely 
variegated and broken by tho castlos and richly wooded 
parks of tho nobility and' gentry. As wo continued to as- 
conB we began to enter the mist, which in the early .morn- 
ing still ouA'clopcd the upper country. Wrapping our plains 
around us to defend ourselves from the close, cold, and foggy 
atmosphere, we whirled rapidly onward; nothing being seen 
but an occasional cottage ” 
ding along to his daily 
miles, the mist began to 


by tne waysiae, or a labourer plea- 
ts Having driven three or four 
jHin giand and curling masses, 
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and speedily the last wreath of it took its departure from ' 
the lofty peak of the King’s Seat, leaving ns an nnintor- 
mpted view of the wild country, into which we had now 
penetrated. 

We were in the bottom of a valley, with a lofty and pre- 
cipitous range Cahills on the right, and nndulal:ing and 
wooded hills on the left. We had reached a well-known 
point on the road called “ The Long Man’s Grave.” It con- 
sists of a huge boulder of trap-rock, about ten feet in length 
by three feet in breadth, and eighteen inches in thickness, 
and boars a rude resemblance to the flat gravestones com- 
mon in Scottish churchyards. It lies at right angles to the j 
road, with a dry stone dike or wall built across it. Popular 
tradition lias made it the burial-place of the odious usurper 
Macbeth, simply in consequence of its vicinity to his castle. 
Veracious history, however, declares it the last resting-place 
of a tall highlander, who fell in a clan-fight in the groat an- 
nual fair which used to bo held at this place, but which has 
been for nearly a century removed to Falkirk. As we as- 
cended a gentle eminence on the road, the far-famed hill of 
Dunsinane came in sight. Apart from the associations with 
which the genius of Shakspcrc has surrounded it, hy his 
inimitable tragedy of 3faeheik, it is a bill which would at 
once attract the traveller’s notice. It is entirely detached 
from the range nf hills in which it stands by a deep gorge, 
or gully, on cither side, and is of the form of a nearly regular 
cone. The hills on either side are superior in height, and 
their summits arc covered with heather and furze; while 
Bunsinatic is clad almost to the base with a smooth and 
thick sward of beautiful grass. In the gorge, which sepa- 
rates it from the hill to the cast, in the precipitous face of 
the cliff, there is a striking profile of the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, formed by the different masses of trap, — a suitable 
monument of nature’s own reafing to that illustrious man. 
On the suifimit of the hill tire remains of ” Great Dunsinane” 
have been recently excavated by the spirited proprietor. 
The walls laid bare showed that the fortifications, though 
of considerable extent, could only liave been of the rudest 
and most primitive kind. They were composed of undressed 
blocks, which had been formed, without cement or mortar, 
into a curtain, which entirely surrounded the elliptical plat- 
^rin which constitutes the apex of the hill. From the quan- 
tity of charcoal found among the ruins, the fortification, or 
castle, seems to have been chiefly composed of wood. No 
remains of any special interest were found during the exca- 
vations. The view from the summit of the hill is exceed- 
ingly fine. Birnam Hill, from which the invading army 
matched bearing the prophetic branches, is seen distinctly 
at the distance of ten or twelve miles. It is a spur of the 
gi'cat Grampian range, which, like a gigantic wall, intersects 
the island. Strathmore, or the great Strath, is seen stretch- 
ing from Shoriff-Muir, where 

** A cbield lost his faither and his mither, 

And a gude braid bannot worth thorn baith,” 

onward to the eastern coast, a distance of at least sixty 
miles. Wo drove onward through the battle-ground on 
which the youthful Malcolm, by the help of the English 
prince, ahd that of his faithful nobles, regained his king- ! 
dom, and the vengeful sword of Macduff made the odious 
usurper bite the dust ; and, after half-an-hour’s drive through 
a beautiful and highly cultivated country, reached the por- 
tion of tho Tay whore our piscatory operations were to bo 
undertaken. 

As we drove down the approach to the quaint old man- 
sion-house, under the battlements of which our boatmen 
were appointed to meet us, we caught a glimpse of a reach 
• in the noble river, and, to our delight, flaw that it win in 
capital condition for our sport. 

How picturesque and beautiful the old castle, into tho 
courtya^ of which we how rattled I How trim and neat 
its quaint old garden, with its tall cypresses and yews I i 
What a fine aristocratic air itt|ih6 old house, with its high 
stepped gables, and its little^^|rets, and its old-fashioned 


windows I Its little chapel in the inner court, and the grand 
old trees around, impressed one with a feeling of solemnity, 
and made tho echoing footsteps of my companion and myself 
sound harsh and dissonant. The site of the mansion has 
been chosen by the ancient architect with consummate skill. 
It is pferched on the top of a precipitous bank, by the side of 
a deep gorge, through which runs a little brawling stream, 
and at a bend in the river ; so that from its windows the 
broad and sweeping Tay, with its finely wooded banks, can 
be seen for more than a couple of miles. 

Issuing from the castle by a small postern gate, wc de- 
scended by a windinjj p^th to the brink of the river, and 
found our boatmen awaiting us. A council of war against 
the salmon having been held, it was determined to begin 
about a mile above tho point where we now were, in order 
that we might fish downward. Depositing our heavier traps 
in the boat, and each taking a rod in our hand, my com- 
panion and myself walked hy a beautiful path among trees 
and shrubs to our station, in order that wo might have a 
few casts while the men wore towing the boat up the rapid 
stream. The rods were speedily mounted, the lines quickly 
run through the ample rings, or mylies, tho cast-lines affixed, 
and the most templing hooks attached. A few initiatory 
swirls and casts to see that all was right gone through, 
when tho hooks were delicately deposited on different parts 
of the deep and eddying pool before us ; but, notwithstanding 
the delicacy of tho casts, and the fact that the one liook was 
a “black dog” of Mrs. Hogg’s own manufacture, and the other 
a “ wasp” of tho right mottling and colour, nothing arose. 
Again and again the supple rods bent, and the whizzing line 
was stretched far across the stream, depositing tho liooks 
over tho spots where tho lordly fish were lying; but “tho 
monarch of the tide,” as Smollet designates the noble fish, 
as yet, wpuld not be enticed. Stopping upon a ledge of 
rocks which projected a little way into tho river, my com- 
panion, hy a dexterous cast, made his hook alight on the 
farthest edge of tho broken water. In an instant whirr went 
his line, and up went his rod ; with one dash tho liookcd 
fish ran completely across the river, and leaped a couple of 
feet from its surface, discovering his clear and silvery side 
to our enraptured gaze. From tho run and tho glance wo 
were persuaded it was a clean fish, and therefore prepared 
ourselves for a protracted contest. The salmon rapidly re- 
crossed the river, and ray companion as quickly as possible 
regained life line. Feeling himself encumbered, the fish 
appeared to lie sullenly at tho bottom, till another twitch 
made him take another dash up the stream. The distance 
run was, however, much shorter, and again he sullenly laid 
himself upon tho gi’ound, resisting the steady strain which 
was kept upon him. Again a sudden twitch from tho line 
set him in motion ; but now he seemed to feel it necessary 
to husband his strength, Btill the remorseless hook con- 
tinued to goad ; and tho now wearied fish began to sink and 
rise alternately, without moving much from the spot where 
ho had lain down, seeming to hold his ground chiefly hy 
presenting his side to tho action of the stream. The strug- 
gle lasted for a few minutes; but the steady strain from 
tho clastic rod at length overcame the exhausted muscular 
energy of tho sickening fish, and he was gradually drawn 
towards tho shore. As we were without a clip (which is a 
large steel hook fastened to the end of a stout handle about 
three feet long, for striking the fish) or landing-net, I pre- 
pared myself to get, so soon as it should touch the beach, 
b(. tween tho fish and the river, and pitch it high and dry. 
As it neared the shore, we saw it was a beautiful fish of 
twenty pounds weight. In my eagerness I moved too soon ; 
when the salmon, catching a sight of his enemy^ suddenly 
turned, and made a last despairing rush into the river for 
life and liberty. But it was all in vain ; the steady strain 
again brought him rolling and twisting feebly to the same 
spot, and ho was at length pitched a couple of yards from 
the river upon the grassy bank. And so we killed our first 
fish. 

On the arrival of the boatmen with the boat, we rigged^ut 
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another couple of rods, having resolved to harr| the water. 
It may be necessary to explain to those not initiated into 
the mysteries of angling, that ** harling’* is a peculiar method 
of fishing a large stream.- It is thus accomplished : three 
or four rods are projected over the stern of the boat, at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. About fifteen or twenty 
yards of line are allowed to depend from the points of the 
rods, with the hooks or minnows attached. The boat is 
then rowed from side to side of the stream, allowing it at 
each crossing to drop a littlo with the current. Great skill 
and judgment are necessary in working the boat, so as to 
make the hooks play properly as they cross the best parts 
of the stream. The anglers sit with the butts of the rods at 
their feet, and their faces to the hooks, ready, on the striking 
of a fish, to seize the rod and work it. Our boatmen were 
thoroughly acquainted with their work, one of them having 
fished the river almost daily for upwards of half a century. 
Old Willie knew well every pool and eddy and head where 
there was the slightest prospect of a fish. The day was 
beautiful, the river in splendid condition ; so wo began 
with every prospect of success. It is necessary, however, 
i to remark, that in the month of February, although there 
is plenty of fish in the rivers frequented by the salmon, com- 
paratively few are clean ; the great majority are what are 
called in this district Jcelts or kippers, the former being the 
female fish, which, having spawned in the upper part of the 
river, are on their return to the sea. From having been so 
long in the river, they are generally in a lean and miserable 
condition, their flesh being white and unpalatable, while 
their gills ai*e filled with worms. The latter are the male 
fish, which, having shed their milt, are also on their way to 
the ocean. Their condition is generally a littlo better than 
that of the female fish. 

Having fished a considerable time without any success, 
wo approached a head, on which the water was somewhat 
troubled, when the point of one of my rods was suddenly 
bent, and the line dragged outward with considerable velo- 
I city. A fish had struck, and I was in groat excitement ; 
but Old Willie’s practised eye at once detected his genus, 
and his judgment considerably damped my expectations. 

“ Only a yellow trout, sir,” exclaimed ho. The slightness 
of the strain upon my tackle conyinced mo that Old Willie 
was correct ; so the trout, struggling and spluttering, was 
hauled in by main force. It was a trout, iij tolerable condi- 
tion, of a couple of pounds weight. 

The tackle being again put right, we zigzagged down 
the noble stream, admiring its steep and beautifully 
wooded banks, amid the tall deciduous trees of which the 
wood-pigeons were cooing and fluttering from tree to tree, 
scarcely disturbed by our proximity. Whirr went the reels 
of a couple of rods almost at the same instant, and we 
sprang to our feet, elevating at the same time our rods, 
which were bonding as if they would snap with the strain. 
After the fii*st run, my companion and myself were put on 
shore, that we might work our fish from the hank, the only 
alternative in such a case, as the one fish might seek up the 
river, while the other might make downward, when of 
course the boat could be of use to neither fisher. A cer- 
tain tugging of the line made mo suspicious of the charac- 
ter of my fish; and in a littlo time his large fins and 
dun and yellow back, as ho rose lazily above the surface, 
made the matter certain. It was a kdtf beyond all doubt ; 
so putting on as heavy a strain as my tackle would endure, 
he was dragged to the edge and netted. As Old Willie 
extricated . the hook, and denuded him of his dorsal fin, he 
pronounced him ** the poorest brute” he had seen. Being 
thrown into the river, he glided lazily into his native 
depths, to find his way to the great feeding-gropnd in the 
German Ocean, and to return in prime condition in a few 
months, and show better fight the next time ho oncoimters 
a hook. My companion was obliged to follow his fish a 
considerable way down the river, but at length secured him, 
and found to his chagrin he also was a kelt. Again we 
were afloat, and speedily had fish attached. But it would 


far exceed our limits to relate all our adventures and mis- 
adventures during that long and pleasant day. We had 
abundance of exciting sport; and when, in the dusk of 
the evening, we landed under the battlements of the old 
place, we found we had taken eighteen JceltSf which of 
course were turned into the river, besi^N having a run 
with six or eight which had broken away from us, carrying 
with them some excellent cast-lines, and sundry precious 
hooks; but what was best of all, we had each secured a 
clean fish, the one weighing twenty and the other ^twelve 
pounds. 

Thanking our men for their excellent conduct of affairs, 
and handing over to them the residue of the flask, wo as- 
cended with our spoil and apparatus to the old castle, found 
the horse quite fresh after his long rest and his corn, and 
drove home by the gentle light of the lady-moon. 


THE WICKED OLD WOMAN IN THE WOOD. 

A child’s STOKY. 

A FEOWNiNa fortress, and two or three narrow streets 
gathered into its shadow ; a moated castle, cold and cruel, 
and a few miserable huts clustered around it, — these were 
the towns and villages of England in the days wo tell of. 
Many people went into the woods. They were not more 
comfortless there than in their wretched dwellings ; and if 
the rain dripped on them from the green houghs, it was at 
least bright and clean as it fell from heaven, and they had 
there the soft sunshine and the pure light that never entered 
their dark homes. 

Some went into the woods from love to God, and some 
from hate to man. These last, perhaps, were men who 
found themselves gi*asped in the coils of some strong injus- 
tice, from which there was no ^hor escape save this. It 
was hard to lose an eyo or a hand because a cruel lord 
was angry, or a sour priest offended ; bettor bo in the woods 
a sound man, than rest in the town a maimed one. 

So in the forest lived these two, the outlaw and the 
hermit ; but the wicked old woman was neither of these. 
The hermit crossed himself when ho met her, and the out- 
laws cursed her as she passed. «> 

There was a beautiful wood in Devonshire, far enough 
from the sea to bo sheltered from its gales, and near enough 
to give glimpses of its blue waters between the leafy glades 
and green arches of the forest. It was here the wicked old 
woman lived, in a littlo natural grotto formed by an over- 
hanging rock of dusky Devonshire marble. A stream, like 
a silver thread, ran along at its base ; glancing and leaping 
from rock to rock, it seemed to play and sing as it wont on 
. its way to the blue sea. 

The littlo wicked old woman never looked at it, save 
when she wanted water for her bfeakfast or her supper. And 
though the rock, her dwelling, was clustered with wild roses, 
and the tendrils of the honeysuckle hung down before tho 
entrance, she never hooded them, save to thrust them aside 
with a curse for strewing her path or obstructing her way. 

She had long hands, bony and unearthly to look at. 
They never did any gentle or kind ofiice for human being, 
those hands. She dug up roots with them out of the earth. 
Every day, with her long nails and a rusty bit of iron, shq 
might be seen digging wearily into tho hard ground, search- 
ing for roots. 

There were thousands of violets in the wood, and she 
often knelt on them, or trampled rudely on the delicate 
white and purple flowers in her weary diggings into tho 
stony ground; but she never gathered one, nor felt her 
hea^ grow tender at the sight of them. 

The birds sang in vain for her. She snared .them when 
she could ; and when she could not, she cursed them. In 
tho spring, when the soft green leaves came out on the 
trees, she only thought of tho time when they would be 
lying dead and withere<M||i the ground, and she could 
gather them up tOYnake bed for herself. 

r 
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It waB beautiful in the Bummer-time to wander in that 
wood, when the air was filled with summer whisperings, 
and every loaf was fluttering with life, and between the 
tall trees came glimpses of the still sea, glittering in the 
sunshine or calmly blue in the shadow of the sky. 

In tho winter^ie, — when the slender grass was bent by 
the hoar-frost, or the boughs laden with white snow were 
glistening and sparkling in the faint sun, and the sullen 
dash of the angry sea as it lashed the distant shore mingled 
with the wistful sound of tho dead leaves as tho wind scat- 
tered tfiem in the path^ — tho wood was beautiful still. 

But it was all nothing to the wicked-old woman. With 
her long bony hands she clutched at the winter-berries, or 
dug after roots, and gathered up broken sticks for her fire. 
She snared the little singing-birds, and the timid hare and 
rabbit. She look all the blessings the wood gave, and never 
rendered it back a thankful word or a happy look. 

There is a why for every wickedness ; but it would bo 
too long to tell the story of her outraged life. Tho sorrow 
God sends softens, but the misery man makes hardens tho 
heart. The mother from whom God lias taken little chil- 
dren cannot be wicked, for she knows there are angels in 
heaven waiting for her. The daughter who has knelt by 
her mother’s deathbed, and heard Inn* last prayer, and re- 
ceived her last blessing, cannot bo wicked; for she would 
not grieve the spirit of the blessed. 

Tlie wicked old woman had never known her mother, nor 
nursed a child on her knee. Throughout her long life there 
was no happiness to look back upon the memory of which 
might soften her ; no love, no tenderness, she had clung to 
whoso remembrance now could bring tears into her withered 
eyes. All was injustice, wrong, and misery. God had pity 
on her, man had none. 

One day she sat rocking herself to and fro at the entrance 
of her cave, her long black^air streaming over her face, and 
her dark eyes looking fierce and glaring, as she sat there in 
tho deep shadow of the overhanging rock. The little stream 
rippled calmly at Jier feet, trickling over the pebbles with a 
gentle sound, that seemed to tell of summer gladness, and 
the long tendrils of the woodbine waved above her, mingled 
with tho clustering Juno roses. 

She rocked herself to and fro, her withered eyes watch- 
ing the motions of a dead leaf-dead even in summer — that 
the idle wind was whirling over the quiet brook. 

Suddenly a sliadow fell into the clear water, just where 
the leaf was about to drop. It was a little child, with white 
robe torn with thorns, and feet bare and bleeding from his 
weary wanderings. 

Standing by the brook-side, he bathed one tired foot in 
the stream, and watched smilingly the pure water rippling 
over it. 

Tho old woman started up, ond with fierce and angry 
gesturo heaped curses on tJie child, wliose blue eyes gazed 
on her wonderingly and full of pity. 

^‘You shall not bathe your feet in that stream,” she 
screamed. “ It is mine.” 

“It is God’s,” said the little one. 

The answer angered her into madness. Darting back 
into her cave, she seized a burning brand from the fire, and 
rushed upon the child with murder in her words and looks. 
With one bony wicked hand she clutched him by his golden 
curls, and with the other raised the brand high in the air to 
stril^e ; but at that instant the sun parted the clouds in the 
sky, beams of glory came down from heaven, and formed a 
halo round tlie golden head, soft wings rustled over him, his 
white robe descended to his feet in glittering brightbess, — 
an angel «tqod before her. 

> The i iitjjii s im aii fell on her face, expecting instant death ; 
but, instead of that, a gentle hand was laid upon her head, 
and a voice like the sound of lingering distant music said, 
“ Fear not.” 

She knew the angel was gone, because tho shadow of his 
glorjr had faded sway from i] ^ | g|r ook, and tho waters mir- 
Tored now only the gray doMHpuds of the summer skyt 


Still she lay there on the earth till the night breeze blew 
chilly over her, and the stars same out one by one ; then she 
rose slowly, and went into her cave. 

No one saw her for a fortnight, and then the hermit met 
her. She had a bunch of roses , in her hand, and her face 
was vbry pale. He asked her if she had been ill. 

She answered, “ No but she had been wrestling with 
an evil spirit. 

To the outlaws she gave the some reply, and they be- 
lieved her literally ; but the hermit knew she meant herself. 

It was only a short time after this she saw the child 
again. 

Ho bathed his bleeding foot in the stream, and watched 
it smilingly, as she had seen him do before. Trembling and 
wondering, she looked on, till his blue eyes turned on her 
inquiringly, and his little hand raised in tho air beckoned, 
“ Come hither.” 

With faltering step she came, and, falling on her knees, 
whispered : 

“ Are you an angel?” 

“I do not understand you, good woman,” replied the 
child. 

She started up, and hurst into tears. He had answered 
her in the language of her childhood, tho language she had 
not heard for fifty weary years, since sho was a girl of twelve, 
and was stolen away from her French home by English pi- 
rates. 

Yes, it was the old French tongue, forgotten now in 
Franco, itself. 

But it was not forgotten then by her. In the deep re- 
cesses of her heart it lay like a shrined treasure, the sole 
thing till now she had worshipped. s 

She flung her arms around tho child, for she saw ho was 
no angel, and in his own tongue implored him to speak 
again. 

It was nearly her own story he told. A French and 
English ship had met, and fought fiercely. Tho French sliip 
ivas taken, and the innocent child was tho only creature al- 
lowed to live. Tho sailors had landed that day for water, 
and he, wandering away from them, had lost himself in the 
wood. 

The ship was his home, and, in artless wordg, he asked 
her to take him back to it. 

He was from her own country, he spoke her own tongue, 
and she had seen him como before to her dwelling as an 
angel; no wonder she was unwilling to let him go,- and 
gazed wistfully at the sea, as, carx'ying him in her arms, she 
journeyed towards it, 

Tho beach lay five weary miles off ; but she said nothing, 
though the child was heavy and the way was long. And 
it was with a joyful heart she pointed to the white sail far 
out at sea, and thanked the Providence that made the child 
l>er own. 

She comforted him as ho wept for tho loss of his rough 
homo; and, with his little arms around her neck, and his 
soft face pressed against her withered cheek, she turned 
back to the wood. But not to go straight home ; many a 
n^ilo she went out of her way to beg for milk and broad for 
her new charge. 

The rough peasants gave it willingly, with wondering 
eyes gazing at tho child’s beauty and the changed look in 
the old woman’s face. 

The sun was sinking when she laid him on tho bed of 
leaves in her cave, and busied herself to make a fire to warm 
his bread-and-milk. She sat rocto’ng herself to and fro, 
watching him as ho ate, while he prattlbd to her in her own 
tongue, till the tears swelled into her eyes, and trickling one 
by one over the withered cheeks, fell slowly into the fire. 

The child seeing that, put down his porringer, and asked, 
softly : 

“Was your father killed at sea, granny ?” 

“ No, my child.” 

“Did the sailors take you away?” 

“ Yes, my child,” said the old womau, her lip shaking. 
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Were you a little child like me?” 

** I was a bigger child than you, woe is me,” said the old 
woman. There was agony in her voice. 

The child looked at her with earnest eyes, and tiion slid 
his little hand softly into hers. 

“ Granny,” said he, we will forget it together.” 

When she felt the clasp of those tiny fingers, soft and 
warm, holding her bony wicked hand, she trembled, and 
cried, that “God was too good to her, wicked as she had 
been all her life.*^ 

Then the child, to comfort her, smoothed her cheek with 
his hand, and whispered : 

“ You’ll be good now, granny, and God will forgive you.” 

He knew not what wickedness was, and he had no loath- 
ing for her sin, her ago, or her withered ugliness; tender and 
caressing, and forgiving to all, like the aiigel by the stream 
who had laid his hand upon her head. 

Whispering to her that ho would have her ibr a mother, 
because his own mother was now so far away, he climbed 
on her knee, showing her his swelled foot, and asking her 
to “ make it well.” 

Carefully .she bathed and bandaged it ; and then taking 
him in her arms again, he talked of the sea-fight and his 
dead father in a sad tone ; but then, remembering his little 
sister at borne, and the rabbit she had promised to tend in 
his absence, he laughed again, and said, “ He would soon go 
back to France to see her, and take old granny with him.” 

Thus talking, lie fell asfeep ; and she laid him gently oti 
the bed of leaves, and watched him as he slept. 

The moonlight, as it glanced in between the honeysuckle 
branches, made the child .look pale, and then she gazed at 
him, sighing; but the red fire, as it rose and fell on the rude 
hearth, lent a ruddy glow to his fair check, and then she 
smiled. 

•It « ^ * 

All that summer-time the child and the old woman went 
hand in hand through the’ wood. He soon got to know I 
where the birds sang the merriest, where the*flowers grow 
the brightest; and he laughed joyfully as ho made the old 
woman reach him the highest branches of honeysuckle and 
the wild clematis that hung from the trees. They took 
home such bunches of flowers every night that the cavern 
was strewn with them. And in remembrance of the French 
rabbit, he soon had a little English one, for whom the old 
woman never forgot to gather the fresh leaves it liked. 

By her own labour, too, in collecting wood for the pea- 
sants and herbs for tho sick, she earned enough to buy a 
goat ; and all the milk was for the child. The coarsest food 
had served for her ; but now she made a rude oven in tho 
rock to bake him better bread than tho peasants could give. 
And she spun and knitted for him for hours, as he played 
on the sands, and she sat on the rooks near him. The beach 
was his favourite spot, and^the five miles were nothing to 
her when she carried him. 

And so the summer passed away, and the autumn, with 
its rich berries, its wild fruits, and showers of hazel-nuts, 
and then the winter came. 

The child was still tho little bird of her dwelling, singing 
in the snow as ho had sung in the sunshine. He went 
every whore with her in her long walks to fetch meal to 
bake, and wool to spin, sometimes sitting on her shoulder, 
or lying in her arms,'’ and sometimes running by her side, 
and always bright with happiness. 

He saw a thousand things the old woman had never seen 
before. Sometimes it was a new flower, a curiously twisted 
leaf, a shining pebble, or a broken shell ; but whatever it 
was his earnest eyes had fastened on, ho would have it, 
whether it were high up on a thorny bank, or deep below 
on the rocks and shingles. Those little nimble feet sur- 
mounted all difiSculties, and the eager hands, that made the 
old woman laugb-^they were so SBajUl-Hneiz^ the treasure, 
and held it fast, examining it curiously. 

How she watplied him with glistening eyes ! And in places- 
he oottld not reach,* she put down her basket and went fpr 


him, often over tlio sharp jutting rocks, where some white 
pebble glistened in the sun, while his little hand outstretched 
pointed anxiously to it, and the childish voice, in eager ac- 
cents, cried, “ There, there, dear granny, that’s it.” 

Alas, she could not bring the sunshine with her; and 
when it lay dull and dark in tho tiny ^Im, his blue eyes 
fell on it wistfully, and he would ask, “ Where all the shecu 
was gone?” 

Pointing upwards to the sun, she would toll how ho had 
lent some of his glory to it for a time, making a worthless 
pobblo seem a gem ; and he, holding it in iis rosy fingers, 
turning and twisti^ it about with curious inquisitive eye, 
would gaze upwards at the dazzling beams, and again at 
the dull stope, with looks of wonder and of love. 

The summer came again ; and tho child, the old woman 
thought, must be five years bid, and should be stronger now 
than last year ; but it was not so. He no longer laughed 
so merrily when she shook down tho June roses on him, or 
threw the honeysuckles into his lap. And on tho. sca-shore, 
instead of building his mimic castles and forts, he would 
come and rest his head on her knee, and gaze with fixed 
eyes over the blue waters. 

“Why look over the sea so earnestly, my child?” asked 
the old woman one day. 

“ Franco is there, and my little sister,” said he, shading 
his eyes with his hand to gaze out further still. 

She caught him up in her ai-ms, and hurried away ; hut 
glancing at his blue eyes, she saw they looked stedfastly 
at the sea, till the tall hedges hid it from his sight ; then, 
with a deep sigli, he laid 'bis head on her shoulder, and fell 
asleep. 

He did not ask to go to tho shore again for a long time. 

When tbo autumn came he was very pale. “ It was tho 
I heat,” she said ; and she carried him oftenor than before. 
When tho winter came ho was paler still, and then she said 
“ it was the cold.” And she heaped wood on tho red fire, 
and made his bed at the back of the cave, far away from tho 
frosty air. 

At last the time came when she could deceive herself no 
more. The child lay on the yellow leaves, white and wasted, 
fast dying. 

It was an agony to her to be obliged to leave him while 
she went to fetch the needful food and other things ; but, 
coming home, she never forgot to gather the flowers he 
loved ; and bringing them to his bed, she would put them 
into the little wasted hand held out for them. 

One day in February she was on her knees in the wood, 
searching anxiously, and two of the outlaws passed. 

“ Are you grubbing up roots there, Mother Beelzebub ?” 
asked one. 

How she would have cursed him once ! Now she an- 
swered mildly, “ No, she was looking for violets.” 

Violets !” cried the robber, with a loud laugh. 

“ Hush !” whispered the other, “ ’tis for the sick child. 

I saw some in bloom yesterday,” said he. Yonder, mother; 
round the old ash-rOot.” 

He pointed to the place ; and thanking him, she wont to 
gather them. 

When she put them into the child’s hand he was so pale, 
that she fell by his side in terror and anguish, thinking he 
was dying. 

Baising himself in tlio bod, she felt his arms twined 
around her neck, and she heard him say, “ Granny, I think 
Jesus is come for mo.” 

“Not yet, my child, not yet; I cannot hear it,” she 
cried. 

“ Granny, I have told Him I cannot die hero *, and He 
says tho angels shall come for me when I am ip Irance.” 

Lying down again, he remained silent and thoughtful; 
while she stood over him, with such a look on her face as he 
had never seen there before. 

All that night, whenever the child opened his Weary 
eyes, he saw her sitting ^jJhe fire, rockipg herself to and 
fro. When he moaned <||p||^ed for drink, she was kneeling 
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hy his side ; but when he was silent or seemed to slccjv, she 
went back by the fire, and rocked herself to and fro. 

The next day it was the hermit who watched by his 
bedside, and the next day too ; but in the evening she came 
back, footsore and weary, and falling on his bed, clasped him 
tightly in her arms, crying out, 

** 0, my child, you will get well now, for you will see 
France.’* 

With flushed cheek and eyes bewildered, he started up; 
while she told him she had found a ship to take them, going 
to sail in April* and she would go with him, and give him 
safely to his mother. • 

She did not tell him that in giving him up she yielded 
her life, and that she had spent for the passage all the 
money she had saved through long years of sift to pay for 
masses for her soul. 

No need to tell him to get well. Day by day lie gi*cw 
better. She brought him home news of the first bird’s-nost 
she bad found, and lie went himself to see it, and made her 
lift him np twenty times to look at the shining eggs. The 
cave grew bright again with spring-flowers, snowdrops, 
•wood-anemonies, and lilies. 

He was too weak to go far ; so he played by the hrook- 
side, where she had seen his angel, and she sat under the 
rock spinning. Hut she often let her wheol rest while she 
watched him with wistful eyes that were ever saying, 
“ Farewell.” 

All his talk was of home, and his sister, and his dear 
mother. Tlicn April came, and she carried him to the sea- 
port, and sheltered him in licr arms through the voyage. 

They did not land in the to\yn whence his father’s ship 
had Bailed. He had remembered the name when ho first 
came to the cave, and she had treasured it in her memory ; 
so now they had many weary leagues to traverse, and it 
was bright June before they neared his home. She begged 
her way on, and tliey wanted for nothing on the road; for 
his beauty and the story of his orj^hanage moved all hearts. 

AVhen they got close, quite close to the towji, she walked 
very fast and eagerly, as if there were some fierce struggle 
in lier heart, and she feared the evil would conquer. 

Once in the town, the little Gabriel’s house was soon 
found. It was the best thci'e, with a bright garden, and 
windows covered with twining flowers. Every one knew 
the story of liis father’s ship being taken by the English ; 
and one sailor, who had escaped, recognised the child witli 
a shout of joy. A crowd of wild, excited, happy people 
brought them to the door, while others ran.to the church to 
ring the bells for his return. 

And now his little sister ran out, crying, “ Gabriel, 
Gabriel !” and fell on his neck with many tears ; and his 
mother stood fainting by, kneeling to thank God, and then 
kneeling to thank the old woman ; and then, clasping her 
child ill her arms, speechless and sobbing, she went into her 
liouse, followed by her weeping friends. AH was passionate 
exclamation, wonder, and joy. But in a^ few minutes they 
missed the woman wlio had brought them all this happiness. • 

She was gone ; she was already a weary mile on her 
wa 3 ^ How could she stay there to see liira taken by 
another ? 

Slie^ never know how pale Jiis little face was as he 
clasped his hands and implored her to come hack ; she 
never knew how he cried for her that night, till his own 
weary sobbings sent him to sleep. 

Siio was lying then in the shadow of a great elm, look- 
ing up at the silent stars, and murmuring, It is enough 
now, 0 Lord.” 

I cannot tell you of her weary journey home, because I 
• should weep. She had not the heart to l^g. now, so she 
was in want often ; and every spot reminded her of him. 
Hero ho was tired, and She had put him to sleep on the 
soft gi*aas, and had sat, like Hagar, over against him, watch- 
ing him. There he had played, binding up the flowers she 
Imd g^athered, and laughing put them against her 

withered cheek, “ to make Ids pretty,” ■ 


Here was the hank where ho had sat eating his dinner 
so merrily, while she fetched hiin fresh water from tho 
brook. 

0, how cold and dark the road was without him ! Every 
thing was dead. 

She never looked up now ; she knew when she was in a 
wood by the fluttering shadows of leaves that fell over her 
or flickered on her path. They made her shiver, those 
shadows, and so did the bright sunshine when it poured 
over her in the open meadow or on the broad road. 

She got homo at last, she know not how, to tho old cave, 
and began her old life again. But often when she went out 
for roots, she forgot them, and gathered flowers instead, and 
brought them home, and laid them on the dead leaves where 
tho child had slept. 

In her wanderings, too, she would .stop to pick up a 
shining pebble, or crimson leaf glittering with dew, or many 
a feather dro])pcd from bird’s wings, lying in the wood, for- 
getting she could not give them to him now. 

She laid them all on the li ttlc bed till he should come 
back, Tho brown rug tbc kind nuns gave him was there 
still. She would not take it, even when the weather was at 
the coldest. At night, as she sat by her fire, she watched 
for his laughing face to peep from under it, and to hear his 
rosy lips cry, Granny, granny.” 

Of an evening, in the old days, he would do this twenty 
times; and she heard tho childish voice still crying, 
“ Granny, granny.” 

But sometimes the little couch of yellow leaves looked 
dead, and she would fancy he was there covered up, but 
cold ; and then she would tremble very much, and cry a 
little. 

And thus tho autumn and tho winter glided away. She 
was a worn woman now, minding herself so little, that I 
think she must have starved if the good hermit had not 
helped her. 

She never forgot to lay flowers on the child’s couch, 
though she so often forgot her own roots and berries. Every 
night she knelt by tho withered leaves to pray ; and when she 
rose from her prayer, she always said, “ God will let me see 
him again.” 

One day in the early spring, just as the snowdrops were 
peeping from the earth, a rough sailor came to tho cave. 
He had spoken a French ship, and had promised the captain 
he would find her. 

liittle Gabriel was dead ; and bo had sent a message to 
her to say he should see her again. 

*‘Well, she had known it long ago; she had always 
known he w'ould die. Had she not sqon his angel ?” 

That night, when she hid her face in the withered leaves 
to pray, she said as usual, ” God will let mo see him akain.” 

A few days after this, the hermit coming to the cave, 
found her on her knees by tho child’^ couoh, a little bunch 
of white violets in her hand. He touched her. She was 
quite dead. 

The priests said no masses for her soul, because the 
money was spent in the voyage to France ; hut I think she 
saw little Gabriel again in heaven. J. T. B. 




friie Editors of the National Maoazinx cAniiot return unarailahle 
Papers, except in cases ivhere it may seem desirable to ooinmunloate 
with the writers.] 


Is there any reason in the world why the etiquette and 
practice of the bar should be at Variance with the common 
rules of morality and good breeding which regulate society ? 
Does a barrister, the mpraent tliat he puts off. the habili* 
ments of private life and dons the gon^ and wig, enter at 
the same time into a taew nature, and become invested with 






privilop;cs peculiar to the character which ho then assumes? of a court-house. Now conies the counsel for the defence. 
In fact, can a few pounds of horse-hair and a few yards of Like his learned brother, lie too sets out with an assumed 
stuff, by any known law or admitted necessity, place a per- and settled conviction, — that conviction being, that the pri- 
son above the ordinary duties and re.sponsibilities of a man, souer at the bar is “not guilty.” Ho lias also his settled 
a neighbour, and a Christian? We never road the records purpose, — that purpose being to “got the prisoner off” at all 
of any important criminal trial without being assailed by hazards. To this end, tlirowing aside all reasonable judgment, 
these inquiries. Take the la^t great trial on record as an aJI regard for what is true and what is false in evidence, shut- 
instance; and be it understood that wo do not point par- ting his oyos to the ends of justice and the interests of so. 
ticularly to this trial, or to the able and distinguished law- cicty, he proceeds to meet argument with argument, sophis- 
yerq^ who were engaged in it, but to the general practice, of try with sophistry, and to oppose his own assumed personal 
which the Edinburgh case affords the latest example. Now, convictions to those of his adversary. This is no doubt 
bearing this trial in mind, what is the impression derived following up what has been laid down by eminent autliori- 
from the speeches of the counsel on both sides, as regards tics as the whole duty of an advocate. Lord Brougham, 
their own personal and individual conduct with respect to who may be considered one of the very highest authorities 
the guilt or innocence of the accused? The counsel for the in these matters, lays it down 'that aii advocate is bound 
prosecution sets out with a firm but assumed conviction to*do every thing that can be done for his client, — to smother 
that the prisoner whom he has been instructed to prose- all feeling with regard to others, to spare neither age nor 
cute is guilty of the deed , of which she is accused. His sox,^ feeling nor character ; in fact, to use every effort, and 
settled purpose is avowedly to procure a verdict against the to employ all and any means within his reach for his client's 
prisoner, come what may. Of that purpose he never once good. But is this dictum to bo accepted as an unalterable 
loses sight. Ho has his game to make, and brings all the and unerring law? It was delivered by Lord Brougham at 
skill of which he is capable into play to make it. Ho takes a time when ho himself was working his way iip to the 
the evidence which has been adduced before the court, and high position which he has since attained by the exercise 
twists and turns it to his advantage, spaiing neither elo- of the advoOato’s art and profession, and when ho may have 
quenco nor sophistry in the effort. Where a link of the had his own conduct to excuse and defend. But we opine 
chain is weak, he endeavours to strengthen it by welding times have changed since then. Morals, politics, the prin- 
an inference into it ; where a link is wanting, he does not ciples of government, and the sociad duties, have all under- 
scruple to fill the gap with the assertion of a personal con- gone a marked alteration — an alteration which has been 
viction. We should say it was rarely indeed that an able brought about by an access of enlightened ideas. Is the 
advocate does not succeed, while is yet unanswered, in practice of the bar alone to withstand the influence of pro- 
proving his case to the satisfaction of the general auditory gress ? Are the princin]|||pf advocacy enunciated thirty 
♦ A Memoir of B^ranger will appear In our next Number. years ago alone to defy iHpght of improved intelligence ? 
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What is the result of .the uiideviating adherence by the 
legal profession to the dictum referred to? Simply this : an 
advocate claims the license of his wig and gown to do and 
say things which as a private gentleman he would shrink 
from. ^PiU the advocate in the position of an unconcerned 
spectator, and you at once reduce him to the level of com- 
mon feelings and honest judgment. Jf he be a just man, his 
anxict}’’ will be, that justice iua 3 ’-be done, spite of argument 
and foreriKic skill. If he he natnrall.y a merciful and ten- 
der-hearted person, he will in'obabl^' give way to sympathy 
and pit>^ Such a peison is swayed by hi^ reason, his in- j 
stincts, and his love of truth. But the advocate throws all 
the.se sentinirnts and emotions behind him: he encases his 
breast in triple steel, and fights, not for the vindication of 
truth or the trium})li of justice, hut for the vindication of 
his own skill and the advancement of his own repute. 

Will an.y one, having a sense of justice and the feelings 
0 ^ man, say that this should bo the undivided aim of an 
aWocate? Is it nocossary for the ends of justice that the 
counsel who pro.secutes an accused parson should strive 
without cvidcnco to obtain a conviction? and, on the other 
hand, that the counsel for the defence should insist against 
evidence for an a(‘,quittal? AVe think not. It may bo 
argued that there arc the judge and jury to weigh the evi- 
dence and arguments for themselves. True. We do not 
say that trial by jury is a failure. On the contrary, wc 
believe that instances of the miscarriage of justice art ex- 
cecdinglj' rare. But this docs not exonerate the advocate 
from tlic charge of exceeding the hounds of propriety and 
fair play. It is not the advocate’s fault that there is not a 
miscarriage of justice every (lay in the week. 

The trial of Courvoisier for the murder of Lord William 
Kussell affords a memorable instance of the excess into 
which counsel are led l)y an adherence to the duty of an j 
advocate as laid down by the oracles of the profession, 
Mr. I’hillips, Courvoisier’s counsel, ^olcmidv dcclarod his 
belief in the prisoner’s innocence, after lie liad heard from 
the prisoner’s own lips a coniitiHsion of tho crime. In 
Palmer’s case, again, it will bo remembered that .Serjeant 
Slice attempted to influence the jury by a similar declaration. 
The trial of Miss Madeline Smith affords the latest example. 
Here the Lord Advocate insisted that it was clearly proved 
that Miss Smith had poisoned Mr. L’ Angel icr on a certain 
day, though hcj had failed to adduces evidence to prove that 
the,y had met on that day. His cflForts in this way only 
excited the Dean of Faculty to a similar stretch of tho 
proper functions of the advocate. “ 1 cannot help seeing,” 
ho said, “ that if there be a failure of justice here” (that was 
to say, if the prisoner be found guilty) “ it can he attribut- 
able to nothing but my own incapacit}^ to conduct the 
delVnec ; and I protest to you, that if it wero so, the recol- 
lection of this day and this prisoner wdll haunt mo as a 
dismal spectre to the end of ni}’’ life,” 

The judge very properly condemned the expression of 
personal opinion on both sides as so much “ trash,” which 
the jury were implored to dismiss from their minds. 

Now we would simply ask upon this, if the ends of 
justice would not in cveiy case be attained with mere 
decency, and with loss offence to a sense of right and fair 
dealing, if advocates would look more to the ciucidation of 
tho truth than to the enhancement of their own fame? See 
what is tho effect of the forensic principles of which we 
complain in actions for libel, breach of promise, and crim. 
con. Tlie great object of tho advocate is to shake adverse 
evidence by assailing tho character of the witnesses. And 
how often does the advocate, in pursuing his ends in such 
cases, condescend to the abuse and ruffianism of the bully ! 
He does not even spare his own cloth ; Ins maxim being, 
when he finds ho has no case, to abuse his learned brother. 
But we do not make a point of such instances. Thore are 
black sheep in every profession, in the church as well as in 
the law ; and the person who is not a gentleman in his 
priv«ite relatipn$ qannot bo expftfted to be a gentlenian in 
his public capacity. AVe do h^%iP6wever, that the liighest 


and most honourable members of the profession have become 
accustomed, by use and example, to practices which cannot 
be reconciled with tho motives and feelings of a true man of 
this age. Mr. Commissioner Phillips seems to have learned 
this losson. A remark which he made tho other day in the 
Court of Insolvency will servo verjkwell as the moral of tho 
views we have hero expressed : “ When I came to the bar,” 
observed tho* learned commissioner, “ I was told that special 
pleading was the perfection of reason ; I hfive found it to bo 
the perfection of nonsense.” 


TWO SONNETS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ ARNOLD, A DRAMATIC IIISTORY.” 

I. Sunset prom the Cotswolds. 

TiiRNisro, I gazed o’er the liill’s sudden crest. 

The whole expanse of western sky to see, 

Flooded with molten flame tumultuously 
By tho dissolving orb, whose like bequest 
Gave hill and valley each some varying hue — 

The fore hills purple, and tho far hills blue : 

Nor vainly rose tho faitli from thought cleprcst ; 

Thest5 shows of mortal air, too transient far, 

Fade to fulfil themselves in heaven, and are 
, Its antitypes of splendour and of rest. 

Else were those aniphitheatrcd heights more blest 
That, native to th(5 sight, serenely saw — 

Though not without a hu.sh of possible awe — 

That glory of God descending down the west. 

II. Music prom the ATalley. ^ 

Ri.sing in pensive softness, seem’d the strain — 

’J’imc, with ;v trick of sadmjss on his tongue, 

Mourning the lost world, beautiful and young ; — • 

'I’lien burst into a lengthen’d wail ; again 
AA^ith passionate and strong desire was tlmll’d, — 
Yearning.^ impossible to be fulfill’d, 

Immortal language given to mortal pain, — 

As though a wand’riog angel, exiled long, 

Had learned earth’s sorrow yat not lost heaven’s song; 
Till, changing to a clear and jubilant blast, * 

TIjo strength of triumph gained from suffering past ; — 
AVhilc that full-clarion ’d song swell’d far and wide, 
Surely some conquering soul stood satisfied 
AVith, and before, the Infinite at last, 

. THE ENGLISH IMPROVISATORE. 

Bv STEPHEN HUNT. 

** IHb nuiBO mudo increment of any thing, 

From the IiIkU lyric down to the low rational ; 

If Pindar Hang horHo-racea, what should hinder 
Uimselffh)iu being as pliable as Pindar?" Don Juak. 

There is perhaps no talent more rare in this country than 
that of improuiptu composition, either in prose or verse, the 
climate of England, and the diet, education, and pursuits of 
the people being palpably opposed, not merely to the ^owth, 
bin to the existence of it. Heavy anhnal food and strong 
drink are far better adapted to the nurture of soldiers than 
of extempore poets, whose talent ought at least to answer 
the description Dry den gives of his friend Davenant, of whom 
ho says : “ He was of so quick a fancy, that nothing was 
proposed to him in which he could not suddenly produce a 
thought extremely pleasant and surprising ; and those first 
thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not 
always the least happy; and as his faney was quick, so like- 
wise were tho products 9 it remote and new.” 

AYe know of no one now-a-days upon whom we can pass 
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«uob an encomium, and seldom hear of the existence of such 
a talent, unless it happens to make an evanescent display 
under peculiar circumstances, such, for instance, as the di> 
lemmas in which neg:ligent actors and dilatory authors are 
especially prone to involve themselves, • 

It is related of the^eteran dramatist Moncriefl, that 
having, after repeatod appointments, at last made his ap- 
pearance in the green-room of one of the London theatres, 
with a manuscript drama Avhich had been underlined” in 
the bills for weeks previously, ho made ample amends to the 
manager and company by tho universal gratification which 
liis reading of it afe)rdod them. From the leading tragedian 
to the deliverer of messages, all tho* jvetors were satisfied 
with the parts ; and therefore, when tho meeting was break- 
ing up, the copyist of tho theatre expected to receive from 
the author tho entire throe acts, that ho might lose no time 
in getting the usual copies made lor the licenser and prompter, 
&c. ^ MoncriefT replied by handing him only tho two first 
acts' 

“ Why keep back tho third ?” fnquired tho scribe. 

'^riio author replied with a promise that it should bo 
fortlicoTTiing on the following day. 

“ Hut it read so b(iautifnlly, Mr. MoncilefT, you cannot 
possibly Avaut to alter it,” said the copyist. “Pray leave it , 
me.” 

“ It will bo of no use to you if I do,” answered the au- 
thor ; and, opening the first page of Avhat every body had 
b(diev(5d to be the third act of the now drama, ho exhibited 
to tlio gaze of the astonished scribe the manuscript of one of 
his oldest pieces of a totally different char.'icter. 

“You don’t mean' to say that — ” 

“ IIusli ! T have not yet written a lino of tho third act ; 
but you shall bo sure to have it in the morning,” whispered 
Moncrioff ; and, for a wonder, h(5 kept his word. j 

Rlill more remarkable insUuiccs of such talent have been 
givcTi by actors at a country theatre, in the compulsory 
improvisation of an entire play, where it has been quite a 
fresh stud}'", and, OAving to tho interruption of some town or 
village festival, the players liavc all been so imperfect Avlion 
the night cif performance arrived, that an attempt to follow 
the text could have proved only a d(^ad failure. In this 
emergency, and not being able to change the performances, 
because they wore for the benefit of one of the actors, and 
the first piece Avas a new drama that bad made a great sen- 
salion in London, the}^ have agreed, at the last moment, lo 
discard tho author’s text altogether, and attend to nothing 
but the plot and incidents, each actor improvising his own 
part. Strange to say, the performance lias gone off quite as 
successfully as if every body had been “ letter-perfect.” 

Ben Jonson remarks, that “ many foolish tilings fall even 
from wise men, if they be in haste or extempore;” and, 
admitting this, the utmost indulgence is due to tliose who, — 
possibly without the least pretensions to wisdom, — aspire to 
a display of talent that depends greatly upon vigour of fancy 
and vivacity of imagination, prompting to extraordinary 
readiness of wit and smartness of repartee. When such 
qualifications are required, it is not surprising that an 
English Iraprovisatoro should bo rarely heard of ; his merits 
being too humble to admit of liisjjecomihg even one of the 
most ephemeral stars that attract public attention. Inas- 
much as his profession is not recognised as conventionally 
respectable, it is necessary that lie should possess brilliancy 
sufficient to dispel this objection ; but it is most probable 
that his power of shining is deficient in the strength and 
versatility which would have been imparted to it by a clas- 
sical education, otherwise he might have been led to seek a 
more recognised, if not more reliable, source of subsistence. 
Ho knows nothing of the art of poesy, and begins bis career- 
as a mere rhymer, prompted, perhaps, by some vivacious 
acquaintance who has a brazen propensity for what he calls 
” capping verses,’^ on the springs, summers, fields, flowers, 
hills, lakes, rivers, and pools, in additJon to the innumerable 
eccentricities of nomenclature that Itieet his eye every where 
on docftr-plates and over shop-fronts. Endowed with oonsi* 


derablc facetiousness, and finding t^t ho has an off-hand 
ability-for more than mere rhyming, he takes every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating it. Encouraged by the injudicious 
applause of friends, ho is next tempted to extemporise a 
song on tho names of the visitors at some private party; and 
being very successful, becomes imbued with an idea that he 
possesses a genius for poetry, and devotes all his leisure 
time to the study of versification ; samples of Avhich, in the 
shapo of poetic epistles, ho is continually inflicting upon bis 
acquaintances. At la.st he ventures to attempt an appear- 
ance in print; and liaAdng hit upon what ho conceives to be 
a very brighj^idea, sends his effusion to the editor of some 
minor periodical, who rejects it, Avith an admonitory exposi- 
tion of its defects so mortifying to his vunit}'', that lie deter- 
mines to confine himself to impromptu composition. Still, 
hovvcvci*, dissatisfied with tho display of Jiis talent in pri- 
vate, ho is induced to seek for applause in public; Avhich ho 
readily gains by an introduction to one of those convivial 
assemblies termed respectively “ free-aiid-casics ” and “J|^- 
monic meetings.” Jlere be is recciyed Avitb such eclat^ and 
becomes so completely intoxicated with applause, that lie 
iiCA'-cr omits his attendance a single night, and thus he un- 
consciously adopts habits that render him totally unfit for 
any business occupation. The talent that Avas cultivated as 
an amusement is noAV exercised as a source of subsistence. 
Without the least difliculty, an engagement is obtained to 
take tlio chair at some kind of convivial meeting every 
night, and thus the Improvisatore realises about thirty sbil- 
lings per week. For this remuneration be is expected to 
extemporise upon any subject that may be given lilm; 
Ibougli if, as is most })rol)able, be is friendly with his vice- 
president, tlic latter takes upon himself to suggest a theme 
that has been privattdy agreed upon, or proposes that tho 
matter should bo left to his friend’s choice; an alternative 
Avhich is understood to mean one of his old songs. Some- 
times, however, he is subjected imevasivclj^ to the call of a 
stranger; and should^his response j)rovo very successful, it 
forms an addition to his J^^ck that well rc2>ays him for the 
i effort. Wlieu free from this restriction, and presiding over 
an audience who exhibit peculiarities affording opportunity 
for humorous sketch or smart remark, he will select his 
characters, and improvise a song, rather personal, but very 
pleasant, and full of effective points. Upon these occasions 
he is extiiicmcly apt to use the word “ sirs” as a sort .of 
stereotype substitute for varicnl and legitimate rhyme, duo 
attention to which Avould not only be difficult, but might 
injure tlie characteristic merit of his display. At other 
times he is very ready to prove his skill in tho jingle of ver- 
sification, especially when he happens to be acquainted with 
the names of his audience, and finds amongst them some 
favourable patronymics, — such, for instance, as Peel, Gold, or 
Bell, — Avhich also afford him full scope for creating laughter 
and applause, by the facility -practice has given him of 
playing upon words, though in a stylo which partakes rather 
strongly, yet perhaps unavoidably, of the ad captandum. 

In this way ho gains a reputation that not only procures 
liim engagements at private parties and public dinners, — 
Avhere he will probably astonish his audience with a parody 
on a new song, which, although studied at home, has all Clic 
effect of an impromptu composition,— hut enables him to 
make lucrative benefits by his numerous chairmanships 
when tho season for harmonic meetings is drawing to a 
close. I'lins provided Avith the means of making an appear- 
ance so immaculate as to bear* the ordeal of tho summer 
sunshine, ho endeavours to obtain a situation as “puff” and 
poet- — comprising the irnprovisatorial responses from the 
“Wizard’s Cave,” or the “ Temple of Cupid” — at some such 
place of public amusement as Cremorne Gai’dens, If he 
finds that the arrangements at these establishments admit 
of wo vacancy for his services, he assumes the pen .of thq 
poet on his own account, and courts the inspiration of his 
muse for effusions of every description, from b|rthday-odes 
to epitaphs and epithalap||ms, with an occasional descent 
to fioral alphabets, nursomSbiyineB, and tradesmen's adver* 
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“No, n<f,” said Jam^s condescendingly. “Nevermind 
for this once. You may stop to-day. Besides, you may be 
able to give a little information about the place, and what it 
is worth. “ Yes ; you can carve, Nixon. What a clumsy 
fellow ! Not so thick as that, and not quite so much fat. I 
wonder whether the go^nor had any decent wine.'* 

“ This is a bottle of his very best port, which I brought 
up from the cellar on purpose to — to welcome you with.** 
And Nixon made a grimace which speedily passed away, 
and shot a rapid glanco at the housekeeper opposite. 

“ Hem, ha I’* said James, superciliously tasting it ; “ra- 
theriihin, I think. I couy get better than this in town at 
half-a*crown a bottle.’’ 

“ Would you like to look at the stock, sir, after dinner?’* 
asked Josiah, evidently uncomfortable. 

“What stock?’* retorted James. •“ I never knew that 
Uncle Bob kept a fancy warehouse.** 

“Our cows, sir, and our pigs. We have some of the 
most beautiful Durharas that all ^Yorkshire can show ; and 
our pigs take prizes every year at the Midland Counties 
Exhibition.” 

“Nasty creatures !’* was James’s reply, “If I sell the 
place, the live creatures can go with it.” 

“ Sell the place I” exclaimed the bailiff, turning red as 
scarlet. “ Your poor uncle, sir, thought you might like to 
marry, and settle comfortably here. And what is to be- 
come of us, sir, if we are to bo turned out of house and 
home, where wo have both of us lived more than forty years, 
sir ?” 

“0, that’s your look out,” said James. “I had no idea 
of finding such a dull hole as this. And as to marrying, 
I’m not going to throw myself away just yet. If I swop 
this musty old farmhouse for a neat bachelor’s villa-residence 
in St. John’s Wood, where I can keep my c!ib, my tiger, and 
something else, perhaps, that will bo a little like life, old 
boy.” Uncle Bob’s wine was stronger than Jemmy sus- 
pected. “ Hang it,” ho continued, “ if I don’t go to York 
to-morrow morning, and ask the attorney if ho can’t man- 
age it for me.” 

“Suppose you go this evening,” blandly insinuated 
Josiah. “I think Neddy could do it, now he has had his 
corn, with a little extra whip and the old gentleman cun- 
ningly arched his eyebrows. 

“By jingo,, so we will 1” cried James, greedily catching 
at the idea. “ It will be capital fun to take down a little of 
that lazy brute’s proud flesh. Let us be off at once.” 

So said, so done. Foolish Neddy neighed at starting, as 
if ho were bound for a party of pleasure. The drive back to 
York much resembled the drive from it, except that Nixon 
seemedjn better humour ; the effect doubtless of the dinner 
and the wine. At last they reached the City of the Seven 
Sisters. 

“Halloa! what are you about?” said James. “Where 
are you driving to ? I’m going to the attorney, man, and 
not to the railvu^-station.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir," said Josiah; “but you are 
going to the railway-station, and back to London as quick 
as possible. I’m Yorkshire, you know. You’ll excuse my 
having played you a little trick. I’m Uncle Bob, and not 
Josiah Nixon ; and as I*m not yet quite dead, I intend mak- 
ing a trifling alteration in my will, which will relieve you 
of the trouble of disposing of The Thickets. There’s a ten- 
pound note, sir, to pay your expenses to town and your loss 
of time ; and I wish you every possible enjoyment of your 
baohelor-residence in St. John’s Wood, with your tiger and 
cab, and whatever other additions you may think fit to 
make to your establishment.” E. S. D. 


A MOBNENG WALK IN ALGIERS. 

By BESSIE B. PABKES. 

W» qtarted one morning (January 27th} with our sketch- 
books, having at last the promise of a fine day; for the 


weather during the last three weeks had been, though not 
cold, atrociously wet ; shower succeeding shower in heavy 
succession, and the apparent prospect of the same to the 
end of time, but for the perpetual apparition of a segment of 
a rainbow over the Mediterranean, as if to say, “ Wait a bit, 
and Fll clear up.” This wet weather, in the midst of roses 
and violets and orange-flowers, seems to a European vary 
unseasonable, especially to artists, for whom the exceeding 
loveliness of the land is a constant temptation and provo- 
cation. Wo are a mile out of town, just beyond the mag- 
nifleent French fortifications which encircle the ancient 
precincts of Algiers. The road, though very amusing, is 
too dirty and too muddy to bo agreeable ; ofio meets repre- 
sentatives of every nation of the Mediterranean, and that 
list includes a pretty considerable proportion of the races of 
mankind. Arabs nearly run over you, driving or riding on 
donkeys, the long white robes dignifying the ass himself; 
making him, in fact, an ass of poetical and scriptural re- 
putation, and not a more low donkey. Sometimes it Hla 
long-necked sharnbliiig camel, instead of our long-eared 
friends. No uglier animal than a camel walks upon four 
legs; even the hippopotamus has the sublimity of size; but 
these rough and lengtl^. individuals, however useful and 
harmonious in the wide sandy desert, are singularly out of 
place when trudging along a Fi*eiich road among carts and 
omnibuses. This again reminds mo of the public convey- 
ances of Algiers, — ancient yellow vehicles, mud-bespattered, 
and drawn by three ill-conditioned horses, yoked abreast. 
These omnibuses are lined with yellow curtains, and bear 
the most romantic names outside, upon their panels, such as 
La belle Andalmm^ Ihi belle EspagnoUe. I hope that no belle 
Anglaise stood godmother to such a crazy old carriage! 
You can be conveyed into town from the suburbs for the 
very moderate price of three sous, — equivalent to a penny- 
halfpenny, — and may have as your companions a couple of 
French with very iight waists and moustaches; 

a bonne in a white cap, with a couple of children, — one 
un petit bonliomme, dressed like a miniature Zouave, cloth 
jacket, loose breeches, and tiny red fez complete ; the other 
a small woman, aged six years, with a silkbormet perched on 
the back of her erect little head, a silk mantilla frilled all 
round in ascending tiers, and a parasol tipped with ivory 
and fringe. These young people are swung across tl|B mud 
and into the omnibus by their energetic nurse, she talking all 
I the time in a shrill key to the militaires^ and finally subsiding 
i into a shower of observations addressed to herself, and 
finished off with an Ah^ mon Lieu ! Ugh I The party is made 
up by a reUgieusCf in ample black and white head-gear ; forthe 
Catholic Church is a living fact in Algeria, and has many 
establishments for purposes of worship and of charity. 
Among others is the Convent du Sacre Coeur, a lovely old 
Moorish house, surrounded by olives and cypresses. Its 
domed roof is surmounted by the Christian Cross, in token 
of consecration.’ But the nuns are not the only long-robed 
women to be met in omnibuses ; I once saw one entirely 
filled by a party of Moresques, going out to the cemetery ; 
acts of reverence to the dead being among the few avoca- 
tions which ever take respectable Moresques from the clois- 
tral seclusion of their homes. To which may bo added, 
going to the bath, knd a visit three or four times a-year to 
the mosque, which is thought enough for a >yoman. From 
these few notes and memoranda upon Algerine omnibuses, 
inside and t)ut, the reader will perceive that the species is 
one of th^most whimsical conveyances going upon wheels. 

The statioilary objects of interest on the eastern road 
into Algiers consist in a number of low shops or open stalls, 
kept by Arabs, for fruit, &c. ; a caravanserai, where the 
camels put up and unload ; and a huge ih€atre imp^riale, 
of the ugliest construction, and so large that it dwarfs the 
low though massive Moorish houses to a lamentable de- 
gree. Presently the town begins in a street of tall French 
houses, shabby, muddy^ and faced with poor shops for old 
iron articles, such as bits i^d stirrups, sabots, Ac., for vin et 
liqueurs. Here the toot4^ is being mended, and you have 
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to diverge into the middle of the street, where, as you are 
painfully picking your stops, you probably hear an Arab at 
your back shriek, Balcht haleh! and arc only just in time to 
save your hones and your dignity. I was seated sketching 
on a stone-post in a country road some days since, when an 
Arab actually drove his paimiered donkey rigl^t at me from 
catelessness, Avhich caused, as you may well believe, a great 
concussion ; a most gratuitous accident, as there w^as ample 
space and verge enough for sketchor and Noddy loo. 

On the lower road into Algiers, for thore are two, 3^0 
pass under a noble palm-tree, one of the few left in the 
neighbourhood ; it shakes out its long feathers to the wind 
like a true child ofihe desert. A few step.s farther bring 
one- to the arcades, which traverse the town from east to 
west, running parallel to the sea. They arc built under 
French houses, and fall back at the Place dii Gouvernement, 
leaving a wide square space, adorned with an equestn'aii 
sUtuc of the Duke of Orleans, and thronged, like the arcades, 
mth a most amusing crowd, vociferating in all the tongues 
born of Babel, Jew, Greek, and Gentile. Here may be seen 
particoloured coats, such as Joseph may have wmrn in times 
of old, and gamins of all religions, or no religion at all. But 
wo were bound to the old town ; so we crossed the Place and 
bent our steps towards the Catholic .cathedral. All that 
strip of Hat land which bordci'S upon the sea, and once 
formed the lloniaii port of Icosium, is now covered with 
French houses and hotels, to the great detriment of the pic- 
turesque beauty of Algiers; hut above this strip, the town 
rises in a steep pyramid, built chiefly of Moorish hou-ses, 
clo.sel3' wedged together, terrace above terrace, and of 
dazzling whUenoss. 

The Catholic cathedral stands immediately behind the 
Place, upon the first slope of the hill ; a large ugl3^ building, 
once a mosque, but now faced and defaced by stone blocks, 
and two clumsy towers. Iirside, the walls and ceiling arc 
covered with Moorish traciug|^in white piaster, which have 
a singular association in a church d(5voted to the ceremonies 
of the Christian religion. It seemed this morning that a 
funeral had just been performed; for the trestles, ijaintcd 
with skulls and crossboiics, 3»’et stood in the centre of the 
building, with rows of tall tapers round hbout ; while from 
the centre door emerged a procession of priests and little 
choriitcr.'?, who slowly wended tlicir Avay down the broad 
flight of stej)s leading to the street. Wo passed by the 
goveriior’.s town-house, which is fronted like the Venetian 
])alacea (the only specimen of that kind of architecture 
which I have seen here), and w(mt up a narrow' street at the 
^ side of the French baths. These are in a fine old Moorish 
house, with an open court and bananas, where w'e sat to rest 
some time up(;i^ a red divan, lazil3^ perusing our letters from 
Europe. Fi'oni these we strolled up to the Kue dc Sallustc, 
called after the Roman governor of old times w'ho com- 
manded ill Africa. 'Phe streets of Algiers are all named and 
numbered now, and a dilTicult task it must have beyn to ac- 
complish this ; for such a tortuous lubyrintli no European 
could figure to himself : the oldest part of old Paris or Edin- 
burgh is palatial in width and straightness compared to it. 
The houses are nearly window less on the outside; little slits 
like loopholes alone giving sign of human habitation, except 
the arched door, suggestive of mysteries and otihUeties. The 
poet Campbell, in his letters from this country, written in 
1834, says, they seemed built for no other purpose but to 
keep the heat out, and the women in. The rooms arc neces- 
sarily dark, being only lighted by windows lookiflg into tlie 
galleries surrounding the court and a genUeniaii friend of 
ours, who opened a window in the outer wAll of his dining- 
room, was obliged to glaze it with ground glass, and never 
* enjoyed the luxury of putting his head out of itj because, 
from the steepness of the ground, it orerlooks tho terraces 
of several houses below it, andKheso terraces are sacred to 
‘ the female members of each family, who would instantly bo 
put to rout by such a terrific apparition. It is somewhat 
ludicrous to stand on one of the^^|erraces in the upper part 
tlie town, and thence look doviSfearlessly, if you wear a 


bonnet and shawl) over the flat roofs, descending, step after 
step, to tho sea, and .see the trousered Moresques hanging 
out their clothes to dry, and clambering carefull3' ov(3f tho 
partitions dividing them from neighbour-roofs, in order to 
pay visits to their gossips. Imagine, for the rest, these 
houses packed together, with only space between for steep 
winding footways, capable of containing three abreast, or an 
Arab and donkey with panniers ; also frequently breaking 
into steps, when the ground becomes steep, and passing 
under arches and long tunnels, where the massive houses 
meet like solid rock overhead ; for the upper stories almost 
invariably project more or less, and are supported by a 
number of small slanting beams, which produce a singularly 
picturesque effect. Algiers demands a Front to do it jus- 
tice, before its thousand bits of striking “ subjtjct” are ruth- 
lessly destro3'ed by French improvement, s. It makes mo 
quite sad to see demolition going on at intervals all over 
the town, merely for the running-up of tall, shnhb}’^, ill-bnilt 
houses, which possess not an atom of beauty, and little 
safety cither, considoring the earthquakes wdiicli occasion- 
all}^ vi.sil this eouutr}", — one of which, not man}" year,s back, 
destroyed the town of Blidah, some miles inland. AFri'iicli 
gentleman, long resident in Algeria, described to us tJic 
awful approach of even slight tremblings of the cnrtli ; how 
the noise, hoard afar ofi', slowly rumbled up nearer, causing 
the horses and asses to stand quivering in every limb, ami 
all the little birds to cease singing, and hide their heads he- 
neath their wings f 01* fear. True Mooi-ish bouses liavc hardl\^ 
any thing that cun fall, unless the actual walks bo ov(M'- 
thrown; tlic}'^ have no chimneys, and little furniture save 
eushioins. They are built for the Warm weather, which 
prevails hero, during tho greater number of months, and 
which last year was only interrupted by a very fmw days 
of rain ; but tlTc}^ make no account of the possibility of 
such a wi‘t season as the present, when the rain pours right 
through the (‘ontre of the house on to the marble pavement 
of the court below, with side splashes into tlie balconies. 
In this cool season, — about the temperature of our April, — 
the streets ar(3 tolerably free from disagreeable odours ; but 
in the warm months they must be very unpleasant ; ami 
doubly tantalising to a painter, from the glorious light ami 
shadow cast by the summer sun. It is in th(5 hot months 
that earthquakes are felt, — from July to October; the 
ground sometimes sways for the space of half a minute, but 
no great damage has for a long time occ^irred here. At 
Ohorcliell, in 1845, tho shocks lasted more than ten days, 
and all tho town bivouacked in the streets, experiencing five 
or six tremblings each night. If aii}' 0110 bo in tho house 
when such occur, and have no time to rush into the street, 
tho terrace on the top becomes the safest place, in oi-der 
that, should an}^ part of the house fall, he may fall with, in- 
stead of under, the ruins. But we hear of no serious earth- 
quakes in this part of the colony. 

When wo sat down to sketch wo were speedily sur- 
rounded b}' a crowd of pooifle, partict^rly by Jewish 
women, who are tho only easterns who walk unveiled. 
They arc not handsome, the cast of features being too thick ; 
indeed, the result of an experience of Moorish and Jewish 
female faces is, that the dark eyes and oriental grace do not 
rival in personal charm tho finer cut faces and expressions 
of French and English women. These natives look not only 
uneducated, but unhoalthy; their mode of life prevents 
their complexion from being bright and clear, and there is 
about them a general air of languor and heaviness which 
would nullify gi’eater claims to beauty than they possesR. 
One of the handsomest Arab men I have ever soon came 
and inspected our work ; and when he saw that we were 
struck by his picturesque appearance, he threw aside his 
long white beriiouse, and stood in a magnificent exhi- 
biting his ricli-coloured robe underneath for the admiration 
of the European strangersr On the top of a neighbouring 
house emerged a Frenchman, who inspected our proceedings 
with great curiosity ; then, going down into his interior, he 
sent up a lady, who also put her head over the wall, and 
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eyed us intently. The next spectator was a bearded Moor, 
carrying one of their classical water-jars on his shoulders; 
he walked slowly by us, and disappeared down the dark 
archway wo wero sketching. When we had enough of 
this sort of thing, we rose and wandered up the town, ad- 
miring the little open shops : the shoemaker’s, whore a 
small urchin sold us a delightful pair of ted and yellow 
baby’s shoes for sixpence ; and the fruiterer’s, full of pump- 
kins and Barbary figs; the native caf^, with Orossed- 
legged gentry drinking little cufMt of coffee, the wine-skin 
slung up by the wall, — tlio first time we had seen that scrip- 
tural article ; and the turner’s workshop, where the lathee 
arc worked by a simple contrivance like the bow of a fiddle. 
All these things, however, delighted us less than the scribe, 
busily inditing a letter for somebody unable to write their 
own ; and an old Arab warming his skinny hands over a 
brazier, and muttering like one possessed by a. demon. 
There arc few cifies in the world capable of affording so 
many interesting sights as those wo witnessed during one 
morning’s walk in Algiers. 


AN APUHTROPHli: WORTH EIOHT THOUSAND 
POUNDS. 


Most opera-goers are acquainted with the trial-scene in the 
third act of the Marriage of Figaro. Murcoline and Figaro 
are at law respecting a written promise, by which Figaro 
undertakes to pay Mavcolino a certain sum of money and 
to marry her. Figaro declares that, instead of and^ or ie 
written in the bond. 

A still nicer point is said to bo likely to oceppy the 
French courts of law. Monsieur de M — died on the 27th of 
February last, leaving a will, entirely in his own handwrit- 
ing, which ho concludes thus : And to testify my affec- 
tion for my nephews Charles and Henri do M — , I bequeath 
to each d'eux (/. c. of them) [or deux^ i. e, two.] hundred 
thousand francs.” 

The paper was folded before the ink was dry, and the 
writing is blotted in many places. The legatees assert that 
the apostrophe is one of those blots; but the heir-at-law’, a 
legitimate son of the defunct, maintains, on the Contrary, 
that tlio apostroplie is intentional. This apostrophe is 
worth, to him, two hundred thousand francs, or eight thou- 
sand pounds sterling; and as the learned in the law cannot 
find in the context any clue to the real intention of the tes- 
tator, it will bo curious to watch the result of the contest. 

E. H.JX 



Madah, — Amid all that is being said at the present lime 
about improvement in the education or Imining of women, 
will you allow mo space in your department to enter my 
protest against the idle-ladyism which is the prevailing 
tendency of society ? You have already given your readers 
excellent articles upon some of woman’s many duties ; but 
there is one branch I would like to see put in yet a 
stronger light; it is the training of daughters to be really 
useful instead of merely ornamental members of society. 

The man who works hard in a professional or mercantile 
career, and who trains his sons to a like course, trains his 
dau^g^litors, or allows them to be trained, to be ’ladies,” with 
nothing that they must do. But here, to avoid repetition, I 
refer your readers to your February Part (vol. 1. p. 270) for 
uu apt description of the life of ** young ladies of well-to-do 


families.” The article is headed ” Young Ladies’ Work ;” but 
that whicli the writer points out and recommends, and all 
similar works of charity, though good in themselves, are yet, 
in my opinion, not, as occt potion,' the first duty of young 
ladies, — arc, indeed, mere palliatives of the reigning evil, 
which is the ” inactive life that etiquette and the habits of 
society generally prescribe” for tlicm. 

It ought not to be considered demeaning to ladies to 
learn practically how to execute all the work required in 
the propq^ keeping of their homes ; and 1 feel ctnivinced 
these homes will never be rightly managed until ladies 
thoroughly understand what their servant, s ought to do, and 
are consequently able to teach those servants how best to 
execute all the branches of household nvork. At prchcnt 
they are at the mercy of their servants, who cannot help 
knowing the general ignorance of mistresses, and in too 
nAany cases take advantage of it. 

Wo are constantly complainhig of bad or ineflicieiit ser- 
vants, yet we hold the remedy in our own bands. .Ju,st let 
us understand our own business, and \\o may soon teach 
them theirs ; for the true cause of so many indifferent ser- 
vants is to be found in the ignorance prevalent among mis- 
tresses. To endeavour to prevent the longej* continuance of 
this unwholesome S^ate of matters i.s my obj,ect in now 
vrriting; for plain as it seems that ladies ought fully tocom- 
rcliend honsekeepiug, which is their ])cciiliar J)^o^incf‘, I 
avo found some who had yet to be convinced that igno- 
rance of it was any fault ; their ideas being, in fact, very 
much the same as those of David Cop))erficld’8 child-wife 
Dora, who, if she did not know how to buy the log of mut- 
ton, rested triumphant in the assertion that, ” the butcher 
would know how to sell it.” 

After sehooling is done with, most young ladies have 
their time at their own disposal ; a faulty arrangement, as I 
think, for it surely is too much to cxi)eet from the greater 
number of them the porsevOriug steadiness requisite for 
employing it well; and though 1 cordially approve of work.s 
of charity, as a great improvement upon utter vacuity of 
purpose, I think a woman should bo fitted for the due ful- 
filment of the duties belonging to licr more immccllatc 
Bi^hcrc before oven charity is made tlie principal or only 
real business of her life. Men need training for the bnsinchs 
they are to follow out ; and do women need none for that 
which is their peculiar business? Arc their dutir.s .so easy 
as to be entered upon and performed satisfactoiily at first 
trial, and by any one? or are women so ele\er a.s to need no 
teaching for their responsible po.'sition? ^flie too frcqmnt 
unhappy results of the j^rcsciit want of training are all 1 
need allude to, to prove that neither of the abovcj positions 
is tenable. Those who have a taste for housekeeping, or 
who are active, or energetic, or persevering enougli to 
supply in the hour of need their previous deficiency of 
knowledge, will piobably perform their part creditably; but 
with the large remainder, who either have no ta.stc fur 
housekeeping in all its various branches, or who -want 
energy to overcome difficulties, lU' perseverancf* to carry 
them through repeated failures, nothing can eompensate for 
the lack of early tiaiiiing; and what wonder is it that men 
have so often to cobaplain of want of management and of 
consequent discomfort in their home.s ? 

Human nature loves ease, and it is not dilficult for girbs 
to acquiesce in the little that is required of them. The 
details of housekeeping are no more interesting or attrac- 
tive in themselves than the routine of a man’s business ; 
but just as ho is happier in the execution of business, though 
it be often disagreeable or irksome, so would young ladies bo 
happier in having something that they must do. I therefore 
advocate the daily performance of some of the details of 
housekeeping as very bcnef|^al to body and mind, and also 
as being the best or only method of training girls to a 
thorough practical acquaintance with domosfic economies. 
I might also go on to show how less of idle-ladyism among 
us could not fkil to have influence in improving society, 
by helping to check the pfijVailing love of show, the living 
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for appearances, which 
some of pur leading 
journals have lately 
been lamenting and do-# 
precating ; but I reserve 
this I for some future^p- 
portunity, when I paay" 
also enter more 'minute- 
ly upon what seemp to 
me advisable changes in, 
the up-briziging of girls. 

Meantime, I amix&o. ~ 
A DAuaHTJSR. 


mSJjm FOJliA - 
GARDEN^K^NTAIN. 

DBA-rf SiB, — Tte benign 
. which I hciywitji suBr 
mit to ydur‘ consWerar-. 

. tion, for a gardfen-foup- 
tain, is given to prove 
how much ipay b^,l^pne 
in carrying J out * ;s«ch 
decorative *ot)jectg gt a 
trifling cost : and as eco-r, 

^ioniy may no a pi:omi- * 

,p(Snt consideration ill . 

' the Home ^dorrimehts , 
of the majority of^our 
readersjjl trust the fob/ 
lowing ^ few rOTharks, * 
founded ' on my own 
^ practical knowledge, 
will he accdptis))lC 
A fourrtam^lf ’ 
garden may'ww«Jl cdh-l 
sidered *a lumiry. It ' 

' ■■ 

aicss and tinkling masi;Q8ery% as a lulling qjiavm to while 
away an hour or m Ora sultry voveuing ; Hbut many dread 
the expense of suOh an ac^isiti^n, ^bailing to Remembrance 
the m^hle bajtni^and blomng trkonsHhat adorn the statu- 
aries’ Jliow-yards in the Now Boad,^and which tlily arc well 
aware are far beyond {he means, of the humble purse of a 
City clerk; bpt st]H there is Jibe- s^mo yearning towards a 
fountain, and I was one of t^ose who bad this yearning. 



• ■ . . • I selocted flrflEie ; it yras " 

C ‘ - f . only slightly ^i^aged 
\ ‘ ' , by a few cracks and a 

good-sized hole knocked 
^ in on ope side. I asked 
. ) the price. I could have 
.. ^ shilling. So I 

bought that, and some 
Boman cement as a 
. make-up for the bargain. 

I now to work in 
oai^nest. I excavated a 
basin in the lower part 
of my garden, just in 
front of a favourite little 
bower ; and as the soil 
was a close brick-clay, 

T had little difficulty in 
forming it. I allowed 
the surface to get well 
W dry, poured over it a 
coat of concrete, and 
then gave that a coat of 
Boman cement. And 
now came the artistic 
part of the business. 1 
« obtained some large 
flint-stones, old bricks, 
and clinkers, and formed 
a rustic base ; and while 
that was getting settled 
dry, I proceeded 
'^^h the other parts, 
iorst for the pedestal. I 
took my chimney-pot, 
and covered its surface 
with Boman cement ; 
the very hole in the side 
became ornamental, for 

I perforated the opposi to 

»£» Fou»iAi» Bido'alsbj then, with the 

* cement, formed rough 

and rugged stalactite forms, projecting and growing out of 
tho sides, some pendent, others shooting upwards, and here 
and there, stuck in as by accident, a few broken bits of spar 
and shells, and small bits of coral. This being done, it was 
sot aside to dry. 

Next, to form my grand basin ; and here my old pet 
earthenwai^ pan camp beautifully to hand. To facilitate 
my work, I placed this inverted on a board, and covered it 


I had a small, oind I'Uiay say a ^pretty garden, stored I with cement, and then built up all sorts of stalactite forms ; 


With allv the flowers my humble floricultural knowledge 
could'^br^ togetber, ip^d Iny still jnox'e kumblo accommo- 


taking care to make^them as uneven and unlike as pos- 
sible, for therein cpnsists the art of imitating nature. This 


dation^a^e^ud propagate ; h^t I want^ a .fountain, and a #wa8 allowed to remain until perfectly dry and hard. My 
small oiie. Now jiu^not laugh, reader, at ^he moans em- pedestal was next placed on its rocky bed, first having 
ploy^. Among the worn-out articles of domeiltio use which taken the precaution to lay a piece of gutta-percha tubing 


hud l^ed Stored away in a-^haek cellar, I found a large 
cartheiilwafe 8U<^ us i^i^ in dairies ; it was cracked, 
and the^fii^:^as qeudl^ded^ oqnsigned, on the first 
e^portuuity,^ to th^^t^jdetaxjpfegioftbe, dustman, i It mea- 


to pass up through the centre. My grand basjlii being dry, 
was placed on the top ; and to form the upp^ basins, 1 used 
inverted small flower-pots for the pedestfds, pemented to- 
gether ; for the second basin, a moderate^ed propagating- 


centre,4a|^jendu|;b'for'|,,f^^ 
next^ uoiisiderationr li^at Was, 


An4 t^o^r Came {he 
jM^tal^ I 


fj^s, and in the mass it ferm^ a pretty and aji^eable 
object; and the effect'T afterwards greatly improved by 


remsmber^that, within a short«idijftaxic%*Xm^^^& hanks of washing the whole surface with thtu ceUMjpt, audapH 
thp..icafi|dK; jwau js wharf where thgf Boman upon it a quantity of coarsely-powdered glass^ which, Sven 
peh\,ent,dniin^i)^,wd chimney-pots ;,.a;i^d^had frequently when tho^ fountain was not playing, produced a delightful 
.dhderved. that. ik great number of the tWo Jattef ley. about sparkling effect. The wator^as supplied from the cistern 
‘ - AwayH wpnt, ,aetfermiflod Ar *my . of the house, which wqs sufficiently elevated to admit of my 

fquntaim * 1 qsbjra^^-thq man on the wharf if he had anj^ fbuntain playing in a very thin jet to the height of flve feet, 
broken chimnsy-jpotflf^j an inquiry he appealed to consider My lower basin was stocked^ with gold flsh and water-liliea; 
rather udAijpnon^hut returned the laconic reply,* that and if I say that, being the work of my own hands, it did 
** there werS todlUhny by He pointed out a number, not cost me 21., I shall not exaggerate. T. W, J. 
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NiiaLECTEI) iiidWBBS. 

, By T. M. JOy. 

AtoNG the coxiimon ways of life, and under the hedged by 
tho sidc-patlis tlirough the world, grow^ numberless humble 
yet beautifully tender flpwors, blooming sweetly in the 
depth of their o^vn humility and shyness, shrilling froip 
the iraveller*s foot-track, and from tho glowing heat of ail- 
pervading day. They are protected 

Against tho sword of winter, keen and cold,” 

by the tough baiiks and briery mounds by ivhich they gi*Ow 
clustering together, sheltered by the ragged and wandering 
brier, guarded by tlic sturdy thorti, and concealed by the 
primitive aiid overhanging privet, the woodbine, tho wild 
convolvulus, the rose4-rubie, and they that ire the tnodest- 
cst of ddrlings, Convoltvria, aiid all those blooiiiS whoso faiiit 
odours load dawn of dajr with sweetness, with soft breath- 
ings, arid faint sighs of scent that steal out of dim, unsus- 
pected, shady nooks, whereabouts grow tho moss, rank grass, 
and sturdy weed. 

How few of us know them, even their names, much less 
love and cherish them ! Do we not rather , 

** wonder at the lilies white, 

And praise tho deep vermilion of the rose,” 

seeing all things that stand up before us to be seen, sel- 
dom seeking for ourselves about the down-trodden ways and 
lonely woods for those beauties that hide in calm uncon- 
sciousness of beauty and desert ? 

Amongst mankind, also, there are the same ** neglected 
flowers,** placid fair creations, who, with innocent pride, 
withdraw from the rude gaze of others, laden with goodness, 
charity, and liumility, as the flowers with scent; — pale, 
pure, and modest as the shyest blossom, and clinging about 
the feet of ^le rougher growths that dominate the world, 
who, if they protect, also darken, neglect, and hide them. 

Th6 artist seeks to convey his feeling of these things in 
tlie picture an engraving of which is before tho reader. If 
ho has done this successfully can he decided by every one 
for himself, as tho subject appeals to the simple and natural 
feelings that all men share alike. L. L. | 


HlfiRAKGEB.* 

By KODERT B, BROUGH. 

Tun amplest materials for tho life ofBeranger aro within 
the reach of the most indolent and the most needy. They 
aro to he found, arranged in chronological order, in a small 
pocket-volume, the price of which is the modest sum of 
three francs and a half, and of which many thousand 
copies are annually sold. The contents of this volume are 
exactly three hundred and twenty songs, with a low pages 
of notes and preface. Its title is CEuvres Commutes clu P,-j. 
do B€ranger. 

“ Me$ ckuntom^'^ wrote B^ranger, when ho had rested 
from his task^ and could view the unique labour of his life 
in its proportions as a whole, “cW moi.’* It was the simple 
truth. The annals of literature do not furbish d second 
instance of a man so inseparable from hia writings— of 
writings so exhaustively exponent of a character and a 
cateer. Never before was so much of d ^man personality 
poured into song. It was B6ranger*s mission to sing, as it 
was the prophet’s of old to spCak. He understood and 
accepted his mission at once : 

Bur cettb boule, 
liaid, ch6tif, et souflVaiit ; 

Btouffd dans la foule, 

Fauie d*6tro assez grand ; 

Une plainte touohante 
De ma louche soriit ; 

X^e bon IHeu me qii; Ohanie, 

Chanto, paurire petit 1” 

* See portrait of B^ranger, p. 813. 


And the little niau set cheerily about liis tuneful task, pur- 
suing it with unswerving energy ;.nd integrity, living to 
see it gloriously completed, and wisely desisting when it 
was done. 

The three hundred and twenty songs ofBeraDger are 
parts of a whole, as complete and symmetrical as an epic. 
Thejr are the picture of his life and times. Ho himself has 
described thein as “ lyrical memoirs’* (memdires chantants). 
The definition is over-modest. They are a poetical history 
of France, extending over a Space of more than fifty years, 
centreing in the personality of the truest-hearted French- 
man that ever know and loved his country. 

It is through Beranger’s songs that wo purpose to give 
such a review cjjT his life as the brief spJco allotted to us will 
admit of, borrowing little assistance from dates and extra- 
neous facts. 

Pierre-Jean do BSranger was born in the physical heart 
of that Paris whereof the moral atmosphere pervaded his 
every thought and action through life. We are indebted to 
dry biographers for the knowledge that the place of his 
birth was in tho Rue Montorgueil, No. 50. He himself has 
apprised us of all the essential facts connected with the 
event ; 

Dans CO Paris, pleiu d'or et do mis^re, 

£n Pan do Christ mil sopt oodt quatre-vingt, 

CheS un tailleur, mon pauvro ot vieux grand-p6ro.* 

Nothing could be more explicit. Ho was bora in 1780, 
in Paris, at the house of his grandfather, who was old, poor, 
and a tailor. The obscurity of his family is further explained 
in Le Vilain^ in which the poet declares himself a fellow of 
the common stamp, with a supreme contempt for the aristo- 
ci’aiic particle “ do,” which accident or ancestral affectation 
had prefixed to his name. Wo have already seen that he 
was chClif^ et iouffrant^^ — ugly, puny, and suffering. 

Would tho reader know whore tho future bard was nursed, 
and whence, he derived his first musical inspiration? Let 
him read Jib Nourrice, chanson hktorig^ie. There will he 
learn how, in a remote month of August (his birthday, as we 
learn from more prosaic chroniclers, was the 17th), our poet, 
thou a newly-born infant, departed by tho Auxerre goach, in 
the charge of a handsome young wet-nurse, who, with six 
francs and certain linen essentials in her pocket, conveyed 
him to the tuneful province of Burgundy, — 

** Pour la ohauson climat propice,” — 

where bis yoijing nurse’s old drunken husband was accus- 
tomed to sit on the tbwn-qUay, glass in hand, and 
Chanter le» gait^s do Piron 

a consistent beginning certainly for the life of an Anacreon- 
tic poet. 

We cannot follow little Berangcr through all the scenes of 
his infancy, of which remiiiisoeuces are profusely scattered 
through his numerous lyrics. 

He returned to Paris, to be spoiled by the worthy oltl 
tailor, his grandfather (his own father, a restless unsuccess- 
ful speculator, troubling his head very little as to his son's 
welfare)* and pick up 'SUch education as the streets and gut- 
ters of Paris might afford. Beranger’s early days w^-e, in 
fact, those of a thorough-paced gamin. It wa»- a jnopitious 
time for the boys of Paris. The revolutionary troubles were 
corimieiieing, and excitement abounded. On tJie I4th of J uly 
1789, B^ranger, in his tenth year, occupied an itndistiii- ^ 
guished post in tho rear-guard of the ragged regiment of 
patriots that burst the gates of the Bastille. There is a sym- 
metry in the external events, as well as in tho motives and 
personal acts of Jiis life, that is really reraarkablb. The 14th 
of Jhly was a day of unsurpassed loveliness. Exactly forty 
years afterwards, the poet, pining in a cell of La Force, 
whither ho had been consigned by the government of Charles 
X. for his political opinions, was roused from gloom and de- 
spair (the season had been cheerless, and poets — especially 
if they happen also to be Frenchmen, a coincidence which 
* « U Tailledi* el la written la 1822. 
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raxely happens — are xnarvellously susceptible to atmospheric 
influences) by a lovely summer-sun bursting through his 
prison-bars. It reminded him of that glorious day, forty 
years back, when he had first, albeit unreasoningly, raised 
voice to encourage a people in the conquest of their 
liberty. He had, but now, despaired of France and freedom. 
But the sun shone as it had shone forty years ago. (What 
poet can dissociate sunshine from the idea of hope ?) It was 
the 14th of July I There were still chains to break, and 
dungeons to raze. He had a voice now, with power to direct 
the actions of the mightiest crowd. B6ranger wrote Le 
Quatorze JuilUt ; a startling description of the great event 
of his boyhood, so indelibly impressed on his memory, in 
which the rule of thi! Bourbons was symbolised by the hated 
Bastille, which ho had seen so easily destroyed by a resolute 
people. The following July had barely elapsed ere his ma- 
' jesty Charles X., in the palace of Holyrood, had ample lei- 
sure to meditate on the poUcy of locking up popular poets ; 
especially when, as little boys, they may happen to have been 
present at the desti’uction of state prisons. 

This is anticipating. The worthy old tailor, who loved his 
^‘andson too well to inflict upon him the nuisances of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, was naturally anxiqus to keep 
him out of the way of cannon-balls. Little Beranger was 
sent for safety to an aunt, who kept an inn at P^ronne, in 
Picardy. Tliis relation was a kind-hearted woman, but a 
devotee to the backbone. In her opinion, the first and sqlo 
duty of Man — ^Man happening to be under the age of ton years 
— was to say catechisms. Beranger didn’t like catechisms. 
On the whole, he preferred barricades. It is to bo feared 
that the old tailor, like all tailors, old and young, — ^including 
(if wo maybe permitted the Hibernicism) shoemakers, — was 
an arrant Kadical and Voltairian, and, most likely, imbued 
the youth’s mind with disrespectful opinions towards exist- 
ing authorities. It is certain that (catechisms apart) the 
young Beranger could not be brought to a right way of 
thinking on the subject of holy water. P4ronno was attacked 
by a terrible thunderstorm, from the effects of which the old 
auherge trembled to its very foundations. Pierre-Jean per- 
mitted himself to indulge in some heterodox observations on 
the efficacy of the repeated signs of the cross and sprink- 
lings of holy water employed by his aunt in order to con- 
jure away the effects of the thunder. 

Suddenly the window was burst open with a temblo 
crash. The electric fluid struck the child, who was picked 
up, senseless, from the floor. He was believed to bo dead ; 
but in the course of an hour or so, reviving from his swoon, 
he evinced his incorrigible nature by the following question, 
addressed to his kind aunt, whom he saw kneeling and pray- 
ing by his bedside : | 

Well, and after that, pray what is the good of your ! 
holy water?” I 

The aunt was scandalised. Suspicions — only too well 
founded, as the result proved — immediately occurred to her. 
It was discovered that the young reprobate had not merely 
refused to learn his catechism, but that he had concealed in 
his bedroom several volumes of Voltaire (it would seem that, 
by some mysterious process, he had acquired the art of road- 
ing),^saved fr'om the libraiy of his late uncle, and which 
the good dame, having allowed her avarice to got the bettor 
of her piety, hid not found in her heart to destroy or dispose 
of. The thunderbolt was accounted for. It was doubtless 
a judgment. The terrible penance the old lady must 
have incurred makes us shudder, even at this distance of 
years. 

Young Beranger assisted his relative in her innkeeping- 
duties (potboys, he proud 1) until such time as he was old 
^ enough to be entered as a pupil in the Patriotic Institute 
of P^ronue, founded by a red-hot republican member of the 
Legislative Assembly — Ballao de Bellanglise. Here the 
study of Latin and Greek was prohibited. The poor, chil- 
dren, by the constitution of the academy, were, compelled 
to burlesque the proceedings of the political clubs of the 
time. They were expected to make harangues, to indite 


letters to Bobespierre, Tallien, &o. B6ran^r preferred 
these exercises to the catechism, and distinguished himself 
greatly as a political debater and essayist— of four feet 

^i^rre-Jean loved his school. The histrionic displays, 

I which formed the principal duties of the scholars, were con- 
genial to his artistic nature. He liked playing at a talking- 
man’s importance ; but, alas 1 ho was, too soon, called upon 
to perform a working-man’s duties. 

His aunt was poor and religious. For fear of suspicion 
of disaffection towards the prevailing rhgimet she had foi*- 
bome tp withdraw her nephew from the school, whose doc- 
trines she considered perdition. She at length made her 
poverty an excuse for doing so. She declared her inability 
to support the boy at school ; and removed him, on the plea 
that he must be put in the way of earning a livelihood. 
Beranger was rescued from the perilous clutches of M. de 
Bellanglise, and apprenticed to a printer in P6ronne, named 
Laisnoy. Who and what M. Laisney was, the reader may 
learn by consulting the song entitled Bomoir^ addressed 
to that gentleman by the poet, thirty years after the date of 
his apprenticeship. Beranger never left a true friend un- 
paid by the honours of verse. M. Laisney was one of his 
best friends; for he encouraged him to neglect printing 
himself, and become the cause of printing in other men. 
What the world owes to M. Laisney may be estimated from 
the following note, affixed by B6ranger to the song alluded 
to, which is in itself a compliment of the highest descrip- 
tion: 

It was in his printing-office that I was placed as an appren- 
tice. No^having been able to teach me how to spell, he resolved 
to encourage me in a taste for poetry, gave mo lessons m vomifl- 
cation, and corrected my first crude essays.** 

All honour to Monsieur Laisney 1 

Boranger’s republican bias had been fixed by the eventful 
scenes amid which his early youth had been passed ; by his 
scholastic training in the Institute of P6ronno ; and, more 
than all, by an inherent love of freedom, and a poet’s faith 
in the perfectibility of the human race, which led him fre- 
quently to dreams of Utopianism. Accident, with the as- 
sistance of kind Monsieur Laisney, put him in the way of 
expressing himself to the world. A volume of Andre Che- 
nier was intrusted to his ‘‘’prentice hand” for typogra- 
phical composition. Our future poet was at once struck 
with the melancholy sweetness of his unfortunate predeces- 
sor’s verses. He resolved to imitate some of them, and set 
to work on the spot, succeeding very much to his own sur- 
prise and satisfaction. In the discovery that ho was a poet, 
however, he forgot that he had promised to be a printer. 
He neglected the material composition for the spiritual. 
His employer caught him in fla^ante delicto^ but had the 
wisdom to consider the verses written more than compenssr 
tory for those that ought to have been printed. The youth, 
who had 

** Penned a stanza when he should-— compose, ** 

was encouraged to continue in the neglect of his duties, and 
to make a great man of himself as soon as possible. 

B6ranger, having terminated his pleasant apprenticeship, 
returned to Paris. He found his father in comparative 
opulence, due (as it afterwards transpired) to royidist in- 
trigues. The improved circumstances of the family afforded 
to the young poei^he rare boon of leisure. He threw him- 
self into literature with all the ardour of a neophyte. It is 
needless to say, that he did not at once discover the real 
bent of his vocation. What great writer ever did? He 
commenced with the most ambitious prqjects. As he him- 
self informs us,^ 

The most ambitious poetical dreams cradled my infenoy ; 
there is scarcely an elevated branch of the art that 1 have not 
secretly attempted. To fulfil an immense career at twenty yea» 
of age, without the advantages of study— even that of LsBn — 
I attempted to penetrate the genius of our language, and the 
secrets of style.*’ 

* Preface to CoUoction of 1839* 
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There was certainly no lack of ambition in the range or 
class of subjects attempted by BSranger. He wrote a 
comedy call^ Im HermaphrodUea^ ridiculing the effimi- 
nacy of the age. This was merely by way of relaxation 
from the severer labours of an epic poem on the subject of 
Olovia. The comedy was never acted, and the epic, in all 
probability, never finished. Not a trace has been preserved 
of either. Nq better fate has attended the rest of his early 
efforts ; amongst which may bo mentiohod an idyll in four 
cantos, La Courtiaane; another of unknown length, Le 
P4lerinage; three odes, having for subjects the Bestoration 
of Religion, the Flood, and the Last Judgment ; and a small 
collection of minor poems, his earliest effort, published at 
F^ronne under the name of La Guirlande de JRoaea, All 
those the poet destroyed as mercilessly as a painter effaces 
idle charcoal sketches from the canvas of his masterpiece, 
having no real connection with the great design. 

Accident, which sent Shakspere to hold horses in Lon- 
don, and drove Molidre into a stroller’s booth, decided Be- 
ranger’s career for him. His father was detected in a 
royalist plot, and imprisoned. The apparent prosperity 
enjoyed by the family disappeared, to be succeeded by abso- 
lute want. Beranger found his epics, idylls, and comedies of 
little use to him. A movement of emigration of French fami- 
lies to Egypt had been excited by the conquests of Napoleon. 
It was the poet’s intention to join this movement, in the 
hope of obtaining some civil employment froip the colonial 
government. Ho was dissuaded from this project by a 
friend whom he consulted, and who assured him that the 
Egyptian colony was not likely to be a thing of long 
duration. 

Beranger remained in Piris ; and again we return to his 
songs for the history of his life. The ChrenicTy a reminis- 
cence written after a lapse of many years, tells us how, at 
the ago of twenty, he led a life of thoughtless penury in a 
garret six stories high, rich alone in health, hope, and the 
society of boon companions, as poor, as reckless, and as 
jovial as himself. The Gaudriole^ Mon vieilHahit^ Lea Oueux^ 
Roger Bontempa^ and others, are pictures of tliis stage of his 
career. His satiric and political veins ho bad scarcely yet 
discovered. His patriotism, at present, went no farther than 
an unqualided and enthusiastic faith in the First Consul as 
the embodied principle of the victorious French republic. 
There was as little sympathy between the poet and his 
father in politics as in other matters. 

But even garrets and sour wine must bo paid for. The 
young Bohemian found himself face to face with starvation. 
In a desperate fit, he made a collection of every scrap of 
writing he had ever composed, and sent it to Lucien Bona- 
parte, the First Consul’s brother, who had been represented 
to him as a patron of literature. The consignment was 
accompanied by a boyish letter, which the poet remembered 
in after-years to have been “ worthy of a young head vio- 
lently republican,” and which ” bore the imprint of pride 
wounded by the necessity of having recourse to a patron.” 
Lucien sent for the writer to his hotel, “ informed himself 
of my position, which he at once ameliorated ; treated me 
as a poet, and overwhelmed me with encouragements and 
good counsels.”* 

Exile soon deprived the young writer of his considerate 
protector, Lucien Bonaparte left Frisioe for his long resi- 
dence in Italy. B6ranger believed his hopes at an end, 
when he was unexpectedly relieved by a letter from the 
prince, dated from Borne, renewing former expressions 
of good-will and encouragement, and authorising the poet 
to receive and apply to his own use the annual pension 
allowed by the Institute of France to Lucien Bonaparte as 
one of its members. Beranger continued to receive this 
annuity (a thousand francs, or forty pounds a-year) up 
to 1812. 

For thirty years, B4raxiger had^no opportunity of pub- 
licly expressing his gratitude to his benefactor. He at- 
tempted to do at once, by the enthusiastic dedication of 
* Dedloation to Lttolen Bonaparte, 1888. 


a volume of pastoral poem. The imperial censorship would 
not permit such public honour to one under the ban of its 
master’s displeasure, and prohibited the dedication. Be- 
ranger, in the first heat of his indignation, thrust the entire 
manuscript into the fire ; so that the Pastorals of Beranger 
are amongst the lost books of the world. The Bourbon 
rigime would admit of no printed honours to one bearing the 
name of Bonaparte ; and it was not till the Bevolution of 
1830 gave France (for a time) a free press, that our grateful 
scribe was permitted to give expression to his feelings, 
which he did in a handsome dedication, from which we have 
already quoted. 

The academician’s pension was far from being adequate 
to supply the wants of a young author of careless habits 
and ardent passions. He eked it out by song-writing and 
general lityary drudgery ; and was further assisted by a 
small employment in the University of Paris, obtained for 
him by the friendship of M. Arnault, the author of Maritta 
& Mintumea, Beranger repaid this kindness in his usual 
coin. When Arnault was exiled by the Bourbon govern- 
ment, the grateful poet addressed to him his exquisite lines 
of Lea Oiaeaux. 

At the age of thirty-three, Stranger’s imperial enthusiasm 
began to cool a little ; and his keen, and now mature, intel- 
lect began to perceive, and long to satirise, the weaknesses 
and despotic tendencies of Bonaparte’s governments But 
under such a sway, satire must be covertly and insidiously 
attempted. The Roi cZ’ Yvetot appeared ; and, for the first 
time, the hero of Lodi and Marengo found himself exposed 
to the most deadly enemy a Frenchman or a French govern- 
ment can encounter — ^ridicule. The satire was, however,, 
so delicately and playfully convoyed, that even its object 
was fain to affoct approval of it. Later in his career, the 
great man was destined to receive a severer lesson from the 
same quarter. At the most jealous, because the most pre- 
carious, period of Bonaparte’s power, our poet had the hardi- 
hood to point out, under the form of an expostulation with a 
capricious courtesan {Traite de Politique pour Vuaage de 
Liaette)^ the pernicious tendencies of the imperial absolutism, 
and the certain ruin it must result in. 

These, however, were mere friendly admonitions — at the 
utmost, no more than the chidings of a parent. Beranger 
loved the first Napoleon, and could but deplore the fall of a 
regime which his sagacity told him was inevitable. It was 
not till the return of the Bourbons, when ho conceived the 
whole work of tho revolution reversed, and that all required 
to bo commenced again, that Beranger began to feel and 
exercise his powers as a satirist. From the first occupation 
of Paris by tho Allies, to tho overthrow of Charles X., in 
1830, the poet was a constant thorh in tho side of tho re- 
stored government. The revival of old court mummeries 
and antiquated feudal pretensions were more the objects of 
his scorn and ridicule than even that of an hereditary abso- 
lutism, PaiUaaae, La Cocarde Blanche^ LaMarquiae dePre- 
tentaiUet L* Opinion de eea DemoiaeUea^ Le Mevrquia de Cara- 
haaf La Cenaura^ are among the earliest of his barbed arrows 
that rankled beneath the laced waistcoats of tho triumphant 
lackeys. Unfortunately these were not grounds for legal 
prosecution, — ^the Bourbons, in the earlier stage of thoir re- 
vived power, keeping up a feint of constitutionalism.^ It was 
neoesBary— as on a former occasion of greater magnitude-— 
to call in a foreign ally for the suppression of the common 
enemy. The priests came to the assistance of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. 

Beranger, then at the height of his popularity,— his songs, 
whether published secretly or openly, as necessity required, 
enjoying an unheard-of circulation,*— sang for the first time, 
at a public dinner, Le Dieu de Bonnea Gena, This proceed- 
ing was denounced by the editor of a religious paper, and 
the poet-vocalist cited to appear before the court of assizes, 
on a charge of having outraged public morals, common d*- 

* They had reached a second series, published in 1881. On the day 
of their publication, he prudently resigned his post at the University to 
avoid inevitable consequences* 
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cency, and religion, and endangered tKo pereon of the king. 
Beranger wae sentenced to three months’ imprisonmont. 
The police made a descent upon his publisher’s premises, and 
seized four thousand copies of the second series of his songs. 
The proceeding was somewhat too tardy to he efhuacious. 
Upwards of four thousand copies had been already sold 
publicly, not to mention the countless editions that had 
been privately circulated. The songs of Beranger were 
already imprinted on every heart, and sung by every voice 
in France. 

Beranger made his imprisonment in St. Pelagic (1821) 
the occasiou^and subject of some dozen of his most trenchant 
satires on the Bourbon regime. The two most striking sec- 
tions of this chapt(5r in his life are, perhaps, La lAher^S and 
Ma ^mrison; the latter a sarcastic account of his gradual 
euro from the disease of democracy by repe^od doses of 
certain wine, which leav^ him thoroughly convinced of the 
advantages of a despotic government. 

He left prison at the end of April, a few days before the 
arrival of the news of Napoleon’s death at St. Helena. This 
occasion inspired him with the idea of one of his sublimest 
efforts, Le Cinq Mai; a poem that revived, in the people’s 
inemoricB, all the, glories, real and imaginary, pf the late em- 
pire, and rendered the dull unproductive cruelties of the re- 
stored government more unpopular than ever. 

A word as to Beranger ’s Bonapartism. He revered tho 
personal character of tho emperor solely as a warrior; he 
never approved tho principles of his government. Wlien 
the man had fallen, leaving, as it would seem, no system or 
dynasty possible of revival behind liim, the poet forgot the 
despot in tho hero. Moreover, jn the then state of public 
feeling in Franco, there was no principle to oppose to that 
of the hereditary monarchy hut the one which had been su- 
perseded by its restoration. Had Beranger foreseen that his 
florid exaggeration of a groat soldier’s merits would one day 
be taken advantage of to impose a fresh absolutism on his 
nation, it is more than possible that Le Cinq Mai and Le 9 
Souvenirs d'un Pmpk would never have been written. 

Stranger’s third series appeared in 182fi. fn this, all 
dangerous specimens were prudently suppressed by the 
publisher; and it met with no opposition from the goveni- 
ment. Eight years afterwards, a fourth series appeared, 
containing certain ballads, which the faithful Jesuits — con- 
stant in their support of the throne and nobility — took into 
their especial consideration. The author of Lee lieverends 
P^res, Lee Mksionnairee, Le Bon Bieu^ and Lee Ohantree de 
Parome, was again cited to appear before tho tribunals, and 
was this time sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment in 
La Force, and a fine of 10,000 francs. The fine was imme- 
diately paid by a public subscription, opened in tho bank 
of Jacques Lafitte tho millionnaire, the constant friend of 
Beranger; of whom the latter has written, that *‘he was 
the first man to popularise riches in France.’’ 

With the revolution of 1830 Berangcr’s public career i 
may be said to have closed. The songster had exhausted 
his repertoire. The dream of his life, “ the happiness of the 
human race,’^ he had not lived to see realised, even to the 
partial extent his sagacity had led him to consider possible. 
Ho had laboqred for a republic ; and the intriguants of 1880 
showed him, in its jdace, what be characterised as ** a 
dirty old throne whitewashed.” The endurance of this 
throne he knew to be impossible; but it was not within 
probability that he should live to see its overthrow. At any 
rate, he had aimed his last shaft. The battle was not won ; 
but the old soldier bad fought share of esmpaigns, 
and was entitled to honourable repeat. He left the issue of 
the fight to younger men, whose ranks he was unwilling to 
encumber with his useless presence. In his own words, he 
refused to wait fill stronger combatants should qry to him, 
“ Get behind, old man, and let u^ pass.’? 

For the last twenty-fivo years Beranger led a life of 
modest obscurity^ only differing from that of the humblest 
rotiro(} tT^deijgla^ jn ths fopf, fljat tp ppp)^ npt gfjpprjijmsejf 
III Street or assembly without receiving such ovaMons from 


the public as kings and emperors might envy. He may, in 
fact, be defined as the most popular author that ever lived 
to witness the realisation of his own fame. 

To many Englishmen the vast popularity ofBIrapger 
may he unintelligible, the literature of our country afibrd- 
ing no parallel to his case. Burns is the nearest approach 
to it; hut he wrote for an age and people to whom even the 
merit of being a Scotchman was not sufficient atonement 
for the fault of being a reprobate. Scotchmen discreetly 
deferred their approval of Burns’s writings till the scandals 
of his life were over. Burns, to have claimed the sympathies 
of his countrymen, should have been an austere puritan. It 
is true, that in that case ho might have found it rather dif- 
ficult to be a lively warm-hearted poet also. What we mean 
is, that he was at variance with the spirit of thp age and 
nation he belonged to. With Beranger the case is dia- 
metrically opposite. He was essentially the man of his age ; 
he felt and expressed the dearest aspirations of the bulk of 
his countrymen in such a way as to charm and flatter them. 
He showed to every Frenchman an ideal portrait of himself. 
He was not, like Bums, the mauvais sujet of a respectable 
community. He was the mouthpiece of a great people 
against a handful of oppressive families and institutions. 
He was their poet, jester, philosopher, political guide, and 
even, to a great extent, their priest and moralist ; for it 
should bo known that what many among us arc apt to con- 
sider his looseness and impiety, is, in the cyps.of the majority 
of Frenchmen, an expression of an exalted code of ethics and 
religion. English people, in the majority of cases, have no 
idea of what a hideous monstrosity the orthodox French 
respectability” is : a system that checks tho play of tho 
human affections ; that makes AQontaneous engagement of 
young hearts a crime ; that only^fmderstands, by marriage, 
the Ba|p of a young girl’s, body to a well-to-do purchaser; 
and, by religious education, the unconditional sun’cnder of 
a young soul to the mercies of a father-confessor. The 
strong common sense of a nation rebels against those enor- 
mities, and hails as an apostle of righteousness the man 
who, by precept and practice, teaches that it m better to be 
faithful through life to a beloved mistress, than to be a 
selflsh profligate in youth in order to become a legalised 
slave-buyer in middle age ; that it is better to walk in the 
fields — ^ay, or to tipple in the cabarets — ^than to abet tho 
obstruotors of light, the enslavers of conscience, the throne- 
props of despots, in their blasphemies against God’s good- 
ness in gilded cathedrals. 

There is one point in B6ranger’s favour that cannot be too 
strongly dwelt upon, namely, his consistency. His numerous 
political enemies, who have survived him, would be only too 
glad of a single instance of his expressed opinions of one 
period differing with those of another ; or of the practice of 
ins life, at any time, being at variance with his written pre- 
cepts. Nothing of the kind is to he met with in his whole 
history. The hatred of oppression and servility ; the incor- 
ruptibility, cheerfulness, and contempt for riches ; the gene- 
rosity, the belief in a benign IVovidence, advocated in his 
writings, were exemplified through his whole life. He has 
been charged with arrogance and over-estimation of the im- ' 
portance of his calling, for having refused many opportunities 
to elevate himself in the social scale, insisting on his right to 
remain a song-writer and hold it a position of 'sufficient 
dignity. Surely in these days, when the first thought of 
every cobbler appears to be to detach himself from his 
last, such a course as that pursued by B6ranger should be 
held up to admiration. It is certain that many so-called 
honours and vast wealth might have been his, had he 
chosen to accept them. But, with the one exception of 
Lucien Bonaparte’s friendly start in life (which was as 
honourable to the accepter as to the giver), he rfefiised 
all such offers. In 1829, when there was a rumour of 
tho insolvency qf his publishers, and his utter ruin ap- 
peared certain, he declined an advance of 18,00p francs 
from his friend Lafitte. He declined honourable office 
under the Orleans government, towards the establishment 
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of which he had rendered such ^WPrful assi^itance. He de- 
clined a competence fpr life, o^red to him by General Sp- 
bastiani, from that gentleman’s private means, on terms of 
the most delicate secrecy. Ho was aware of the power of 
gratitude over his nature, and was fearful of contracting ob- 
ligations even to the men whom he esteemed the most, lest 
his independence of thought should suffer.* He declined to 
be nominated a member of the French Academy. When 
elected, against his will, to a seat in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, in 1848, he merely presented himself once in the cham- 
ber, to recognise the hpfiour the people had done him, and 
never returned to it. He felt that that was not his sphere 
of action. His last act of dignity was the delicate and cour- 
teous refusal, some months ago, of pecuniary assistance from 
the Empress Eugenie. His wants, both in fame and money, 
were adequately supplied ; and ho h^ the rare gift of con- 
tentment. The modest sufHciency he enjoyed to liis death 
he owed to a friend, it is true ; but it was tq the uncommon 
honesty, and not to the generosity, of that friend. The pub- 
lisher, Porrotin (in whose arms our poet breathed liis last), 
having purchased the copyright of all Stranger’s works for 
an annuity of 800 francs, and finding that their sale returned 
to him an amount vastly exceeding his expectation, had the 
probity to increase the yearly sum to a competency for the 
poet’s wants for life. In a hard-bargaining age like this, 
sucli an act (albeit in itself one of bare justice) assumes 
the proportions of magnanimity. 

In person Btranger was below tbe middle height, and 
inclined to corpulence. His countenance was like his songs, 
concealing nothing of the owner’s character. The cast of 
his features was rather Teutonic than Gaulish. He was 
gift<^, more especially in ,^e latter part of his life, with 
excellent health and ind^pjpablo spirits. He enjoyed long 
walks, hearty eating, and still heartier Uughing, till within 
a week or two of his death. 

The particulars of that event are too fresh in the memory 
of the public to need recapitulation here. 

The chief recommendations of Beranger’s poetry are, 
wit, faultless elegance of rhythm and melody, and marvel- 
lous condensation of subject. It is difficult to read tvjo of 
his songs for the first time in immediate succession. After 
one spcciipen, you are fain to lay down the hook and reflect 
upon the vast field of suggestion that has been opened to 
you in a few easy tripping lines. This is accounted for 
greatly by the fact, that Beranger bestowed more pains on a 
song than many ynriters can spare to a tragedy or novel. 
He polished, retouched, and often entirely rewrote his 
compositions njany times over. When a song y^as felt by 
him to bo susceptible of no more improvement, and at the 
same time not equal to his standard of excellence, it was 
ruthlessly and invariably sacrificed. It was by these 
means that B4rangcr, as a writer of songs, attained to what 
no writer can achieve, except by a. similar course of pro- 
ceeding, — ^perfection in his degree. 




[The Editors of the Nattowal Maoazikk ceniiot return unavailable 
Fape;rB, except in cases where it may seem desirable to compninicato 
with the writers.] 


Tips. Honourable Nkal How of Portland, Maine, United 
States, has recently been addressing large concoursefi of 
people, in Manchester and elsewbero, on tbe subject of 
Temperance and the Maine Ijiquor Law, “lybiqb he would 
fain seerffdopted in this country. It would be unjust not 
to recognise the earnestness of this gentleman ; and for tbe 
oyect of that reform be has so myob at heart, we*can but 

* ** C’flst parce quo Je sals qnel ponvoir la reconnalssanoe cxorcc snr 
inoi. qheyai cHtihtdo conti^tsr de semblahlo ohligatloiiH, mSmo envers 

les hommaa qua j*ostiine le plus.'* Pr^ace^ 1883. 


fcpl cordial sympathy and hearty good-will. But the ques- 
tion as tq the means of cqmpassing that object admits of 
discussion; and in our view, though the Maine law may | 
appear ap easy method qf putting a stop to drunkenness, 
it is neither a desirable nor an effectual one. 

There is, we hold, a fundamental error in the principle 
on which this law is based. Moral progress, to be worth 
any thing, must have its rise and derive its strength from 
within. . The morality which is the simple result of the 
action of external circumstances we shall all admit to be 
comparatively valueless as regards the world, absdlutely 
valueless 'as regards the human being himself. Wo do not 
lavish much admiration upon a rich man who refrains from 
picking pockets, nor upon a beggar because he is not ava- 
ricious or extravagant ; neither should wo land those savages 
of the Islands for their temperance before the intro- 

duction to their knowledge of that “fire-water” which their 
Christian invaders brought with them.* Temptation must 
exist before virtue can have its being. Temperance is a 
mere word, null and void of meaning in cases where in- 
dulgence is materially and physically impossible ; and absti- 
nence is neither the work of the will nor the result of moral 
conviction. A free man who does not transgress the law j 
because he will not, is obedient ; a fettered man who does 1 
not disobey because he cannot, is a slave. We could place | 
no dependence on the obedience born of slavery ; neither i 
could we bo satisfied with the temperance compelled by 
legislation. 

It would assuredly be no service to the cause of Christian 
progress, were it possible to devise with regard to every pos- 
sible sin such preventive measures as those with which this 
law seeks to surround drunkenness. With respect to immo- 
rality, prevention is not better than cure. Human reason, 
human volition, are divinely bestowed gifts, intended to bo 
duly exercised in the acceptance or rejection of botfi good and 
ofil. That fruit in Eden which was forbidden to man was 
still left within his reach. No external obstacle was placed 
in the way of disobedience ; moral and spiritual restraints 
were alone deemed worthy of a morally and spiritually 
endowed being by his Creator. Should men’s laws be based 
upon another principle than this ? Can we expect to find for 
ourselves a better or a juster system than is laid down for us 
in the history of all God’s dealings with his creatures? 

Our objection, then, in the first place, to the Maine 
Liquor Law is, that it is not advisable ; our second takes 
lower ground, and simply pleads that it is impracticable. 

Not impracticable, of course, today down the law, but to 
insure its effective working. All arbitrary measures cany 
with them this penalty, — the coerced will, either by rebel- 
^lion or cunning, seek to free themselves from their bondage. 
Thus the sin ^ows complicated, and hypocrisy and false- 
hood lend themselves to aid the cupidity of the vendor, the 
appetite of ilio purchaser. On this point Mr. Neal How 
offers a curious piece of argument. He remarked, “As to 
the results of the Maine law, it was said it was a failure. 
But who said this ? The bitterest enemies of temperance.. 
The liquor-sellers in Boston said they sold more under the 
existence of the Maine law than before ; but if they did so, 
why did they oppose it ?” But if they do so, what is the 
use of the law ? we may. fairly ask ; nor shall we be content 
with a retort that slips aside from the assertion, instead of 
disproving it. If Mr. Neal Dow has no better reply than 
this to make to the exultant statement of “tbe liquor-sellers 
in Boston,” his case is weak indeed. 

And lot us confess that we should view with little regret 
the failure of a^law which seeks to abrogate the functions 
of a man’s conscience, and while it aims to hinder him 
from vice, equally prevents him from attaining to virtue. 

True, the confirmed drunkard is so far an insane and 
unreasonable being, that for him the restraints of the' lunatic 
can hardly be deemed inappropriate ; but because some men 
arc n)ad, do we take from evq^:y man the right of goVbininf • 
his own actions? Thank Heaven, drunkenness in Ellgland 
is no longer the obtrusive characteristic that it may have 
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been fifty yem ago. Educatiooi refinement, all that tends 
to exalt and cultivate our humanity, are its sworn foes, 
more potent than any stringent enactment that a state could 
enforce. As these progress, so will men themselves rise to 
a nobler standard of conduct that shall act as their best 
safe^ard a^inst whatever is degrading and brutalising. 

It is not a law devised by human brains that will raise 
the grovelling or reform the debased. Whoso seeks to in- 
fluence the soul, must speak to the soul, and work upon the 
soul, ,As manhood advances, as the germs of truth and 
beauty— which wo believe lie latent in every human spirit 
—are cultivated into fruitfulness, so must these sad and 
monstrous vices of which drunkoimcss is the hideous pa- 
rent become less and less prevalent. Religion cries out 
against it ; morality shrinks from its approach ; manly feel- 
ing revolts from it. Let us seek to make our people re- 
ligious, moral, manjy, and we shall need no Maine Tiiquor 
Law. 



THE ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION. 

BY JOHN CKITCHLEY PRINCB. 


Behold this treasury of glorious things. 

This shrine of genius, this enchanting place, 

Where every Muse some precious tribute brings 
Of blended beauty, dignity, and grace I 
Enter with calm and reverential heart, 

With earnest purpose and unclouded mind, 

So that thy soul, amid transcendent art, 

May feel at once refreshed, exalted, and refined. 

Hark to that tremulous harmony that swells 
Into a gentle surge of solemn sound, 

Tliat With a magic influence dispels 
The silence, and pervades the aiV around I 
It makes the breast with pure emotions sigh, 

It stirs the hidden fountains of our tears. 

And seems to lift the longing spirit high, 

Even to the loftier choir of the according spheres. 

While those sweet sounds yet linger in the ear, 

Let’s thread this wondrous wilderness of charms, 

And wisely ponder o’er each object hero 
That elevates and fascinates and warms ; 

Lovely creations, which in happiest hour 
The painter’s hand has o’er the canvas thrown, 

And graceful marvels that the sculptor’s power 
Has fashioned in his mind, and conjured from the stono. 

Those mighty masters of the earlier art, 

Those matchless wizards of the elder day. 

From earthly things and earthly thoughts apart, 

What gi’andeur did their faculties display I 
Lofty conceptions did their souls pervade, 

And took immortal shapes at t^ir command, 

‘Willie reverential feeling moved and swayed, 

And silently inspired the cunning of their hand. 

And have not we, in this our later time, 

Our own art-treasures, famous, and not few, — 

The bold, the graceful, even the sublime, 

The sweetly tender, and the grandly true^ 

Amid the walks of intermingled life 
We make our study, -find our pictures there, 

And send imagination, richly rife 
With germs of glorious thought, into a holier air; 

0 Genius, whoso mysterious powers ally 
^ The restless spirit with serenest things, 

That pudfy the heart, and lift on high 
Our aspirations, as on heavenward wings. 


A worthy purpose doth pertain to thf e, 

A noble and a hopeful task is thine, 

To set our natures firom low passions free, 

And give unto our souls glimpses of realms divine. 

Music, with stirring or consoling tones ; 

Painting, with all thy harmony of hues ; 

Sculpture, that sitteth upon marble thrones 
And thou, not least of these, poetic Muse, — 

If yo from earth at once were swept away, , 

With all the memory of your magic powers, 

And all the fires of genius in decay, 

0, what a priceless loss, what a sad world were ours ! 

This may not be ; for ye shall more and more 
Expand in kindred majesty and grace, 

And mingle with each other mighty loro. 

To cheer, exalt, and bless the human race. 

Ho who inspired the great ones of the past, 

By whom all good and beauteous things are given, 

Will deign to leave His children to the last 
This still increasing dower, this one foretaste of heaven. 

Praise to the men of energy w]ho planned 
This princely place, this treasure-crowded hall ! 

Praise to the wealthy of our native land. 

Who nobly answered to a noble call ! 

And when tliese riches, which iniprovo the heart. 

Are to their wonted places back consigned. 

May this transcendent spectacle of art 
Be mirrored in our souls, leaving its light behind ! 


THE TOWEE OF IIAi||jjSrONE CASTLE. '* 

BY THE AUTHOR OP FERROLL.” 


In Thbrs ChjCptbbs.— Chap. I. 

I On a rooky height by the soai^Qre of D — shire stands Ilark- 
stono Castle. It was inhabited Some seven years ago by a 
very old man, who hod been in possession nearly half a cen- 
tury; and during that time had never been known to give a 
hint as to his successor. He saw neither friend nor foe, ex- 
cept when absolutely obliged. His estate was well managed 
by his own agency and that of his steward and attorney; 
but that was the only ostensible employment he had. He 
spent his time a)ono, and was so inaccessible, that people 
forgot he was alive till they were aroused to the fact by 
hearing that ho was dead. 

The probable contents -pf his will, then, excited great 
interest; for the estate was 'wholly in his power, and he 
had no near relations. He might leave it to his attorney, 
to the Queen, to his housekeeper ; he might turn Harkstone 
Castle into a hospital ; he might have made no will at all ; 
and this seemed the most probable, for none was found, and 
none had been made by hi8'’attomey ; and the latter began 
to make inquiries into his nearest of kin. It was not diffi- 
cult to find this person, though he^nvas very remote. Ho 
was a young man in the arix^,— Charles Graburn by name, 
— a man of small means, but not absolutely poor. Ho was 
not aware himself that he h^ a relation in the world ; for 
his parents, who would naturally have talked at times over 
cousins and great-uncles, died when he was young, and his 
pedigree had nothing in it interesting to him. '^en in- 
formed of his prospects he at first refused his belief. 

" I should like it well enough,” said he ; ” but it*N not 
true. You’ll find a will, I’m sure, and I shall only have 
had the trouble of changing my habits, to return to them 
again.” 

He hung hack from taking any steps in the business, 
and I’eally thought of his chance as little as he couM help. 

One jainy afternoon,— his regiment being then quartered 
at Birmingham, — ^he was sitting in the mess-room of the bar- 
racks, playing at chess Wif!h a brother-officer, when the 
sound of a*carriage coming through the great paved court, 
and round to the steps of the entrance, drew his eyes to the 



A SCULPTOR’S PICTORIAL MUSINGS IN ENGLISH POETRY. 


No. II. CHRISTABEL. 


“Thb lovely lady, Chrlstabcl, 

Whom her father loves so well, 
What ma^M her in the wood so late, 
A furlong ftom the castle-gate? 


window, and there ho beheld, looking from a railroad-fly, 
the face of Mr. Spokcr, the attpmey who had the care of his 
business. 

“ I’ll be back beforo you play,” said he. “ I see a fellow 
who wants mo and iheeting Mr. Spoker in the passage, he 
had time for but Gpdd xilpniibg,” before the attorney said : | 
A will has been found.” 

”I knew it,” said 6h‘abun(||^ turning back. ** I’m glad I 
never reckoned upon Harkstbhe Castle.” 

» You will enjoy It the more,” said Mr. Spoker. All is 
left to the next of kin.” 

“Tome?” 

“ Yes, all to you. Ho wrote one will, leaving it to you 
by the name of Grayburn, — ^with a y in the name, — and 
another to his *next of kin A as if he would make it as sure 
as possible.” 

“ So it’s mine,” said Charles. 

“ Yours, yours,” said the attorney. 

“ Thank God !” said Charles Giytbum, betraying that he 
had been more interested than hd h&d allowed, 'j^en turn- 
ing back to the mess-room, he entered it, singing, “I’d be a 
butterfly.” 

“ What’s happened to Charley now?” said his opponent, l 


She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight; 

And she in tlie midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that's far away.” 

COLBBIDQK. 


Frederick Palliser by name, who had been determining 
where to move his castle. “ Charley turned songster!” 

“ I have got 4000^. a-year, and a fine castle, since I went 
out of the room,” said young Graburn. 

** By Jove !” said the other. 

Charles Graburn got leave from his colonel, — to whom 
such an occasion seemed a very sufficient reason for grant- 
ing it, — and went dowi^l^xt day to his new possessions. 

Harkstone Castle stood on an isolated low hill, just a 
quarter of a mile from the beach. Behind it are higher 
hills, thickly clothed with low wood ; and in modern times, 
by commanding the castle, these surrounding hills would 
have made it an indefensible place. But its position suited 
the century it was built in ; the hill was steep on all sides, 
so as to stand in place of a fosse, and the towers followed 
the irregfularity of the ground, covering the top of the hill 
with a building which afforded abundant shelter and de- 
fence to those who manned it. In these latter serene times 
it was merely picturesque. The internal walls towards the 
court were pierced with convenient windows for the inha* 
bitants; and when they would look out to the sea and 
landward view, they did so through narrow apertures, which, 
though enlarged since theiy were intended for mere arrow- 
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slits, had been altered judiciously, and without spoiling the 
appearance of possessor hf^^ }eft less 

trace of hi«l 9 elf ^ny one who had live^ ^fty or 
sixty yeapi ^puld posBijily he supposed to hayg 4pnj>- He 
had bprnel ^1} his letters before he died ; his hipoks werp all 
on bpoltshcfYea ; not »Q much as a blottipg-book bore 
the lilfprk }u^ signatpre on the paper. He Had lived to 
extr^e pld agp, and had seemed to take pleaiurp in ob- 
literating ai} Si^ps that hP had lived at all. Charles eagerly 
opengp drawprs, and searph^^d cupboards ; thci*o was scarcely 
a rel[p of’ the old timcjs just passed, though there werp many 
of qtder times h'jiipli had gone by a hundrp^ 
nay, ^ever^J hnndvfi(}s. Suita of armour thpre were, hlack- 
jacks| spurs, cipinou halls ; but nothing to tell what the last 
raan-tHfi pnjpyed, done, or suflercd.^ 

was grei^tly praployccl in riding over the estate 
with fenpker, and fjrranging what improvements must 
take mpPj what ti^h®f down, what exchanges with 

neigphfiHflW PPf found, also,- that 

althp^gp t|l^ castlo keen well taken care of on the whole, 
some Pp a Itppgp StJale were become necessary ; and 

he in surveys and plans by which to gain the 

douhjp iipjppi^ pf preserving the beauty and character of tile 
hiiil^jpg, and at the same time doing to it what was essen- 
tial ifpp Its repair. 

Qno flay, when was looking at the building from the 
outsidp, it strpek him ^bat one of the projections had no 
corresponding room witlfin ; he was quite certain that where 
the outpr wall c^pj^pdid into what migl^t be a room of 
tolerable sixo, fjifi 111^14® was a flat surfa^pe, forming only 
one side of a pas^agfi. ’ He ran qp-ptairs difcctly to examine 
it, expecting to Jiiid a doorwajj’ 'l)]ocked mp. There was 
tapestry along the wall: it was lifted, nothing but 

the rough stones were qjipoyared; no trace of doorway, no 
mark of an.y former aperture in the wall. It was so un- 
likely, ho\yovcr, that the projection should consist of solid 
masonry, that Cfljirles determined to search the outside, to 
ascertain whether any window might be hidden under the 
ivy. mqun^pd a ladder accordingly, followed by a work- 
man carrying a saw and pickaxe ; and searching through 
the ivy in various places, — for it here quite mantled the 
wall, — he found, in fact, a window, strongly defended with 
iron bars, but which admitted the eye dimly to penetrate 
into a room within. Curiosity was all alive to road the 
secret of this hidden chamber; and making a footing for 
himself on a projection of the wall by the aid of the stout 
bo\ighs of the ivy, ho gave place to the workman who had 
accompanied him to break out the bars with the pickaxe he 
carried, and give liim access. While this work was going 
on lie looked anxiously into the room, which he saw better 
and better as the ivy was cleared and the dimmed glass 
removed. It was tapestried ; and the hangings seemed to 
have fallen in places through tln^ effects of damp and time ; 
a bed occupied one end, with a canopy crowned with a bunch 
of feathers, and these began to wave as the air got in. On 
the side, at right angles with the window, was a narrow door, 
which opened from the corner of the room, evidently not into 
the corridor outside, but into cither a concealed passage run- 
ning parallel to the corridor, or into another room. There 
was a heavy chair by the bed, throy/n over and lying on its 
side; a small table, with a cup on it containing fragments 
of dry flowers. In one part of the room, on the floor, was a 
heap of silk or stuff, flung down, it should seem, on some 
day or night long left behind the curtains of the bed were 
quite drawn back on the side next the window, and some- 
thing dimly glittered, when the light fell on the carpet, like 
an instrument or ornament of steel. 

• Charles impatiently looked at all while tfle man worked 
away at the window-bars ; and when they yielded at last 
he sprang in. There was little more to be learned with re- 
gard to all these objects than what he .had already made put. 
Only, the clothes of the bod were thrown over the pillpw, 
just as a hasty strong hand might replace them after they 
had been opened. Charles Grabnm flung them back far 


as they would go. The inside of the bed was filled with a 
huge dark spm^thing,— plainly ij: bpcq a pool of blood, 

' Charles" smd i]}p lookej g| paph pther in mute 

horror. liie latter tfle first to spp^.' 

“ There’s bee^ fliul work here, I dopbf, sir,” said he. 
** Best cover it up, and say nothing.” 

“ Cover it upl cried Charles ; ”, I’ll searqfl it out 

to the very end- rpmambers the tower?” 

“ If any body dopg, ^tis Mrs. Many,” said tbq workm*^'^ } 

. ff that was bouseim^pef master.^’ 

What 1 and ^ive Wkw Is she?’! 

tllP forest, air, where I heprd your 

hqpqur weqt to tell her of the master's legacy.” 

’”1 rpmember, 1 t^ememneri ®he was very ill.” 

” fehfi^ll heypj be no better, I’m of opinion Jo think. 
Sbe^§ bqund tq dm ; she’s ninety if she’s a day.' * 

”l’l| sec her Charles, rcsqlvjpg within 

himself th^t nobpdy sbpuld carry her the news pf the dis- 
covery before he poulq judge of its effect upq|| Jier; and 
hastily descending tbo l?'44er, ho told the seryapts and la- 
bourers below that bj) ba^ found atrange tiling^, ^yjflch were 
not to he meddled witji till bp came back, and rap off at the 
speed of q yqung man to the cpttage. 

^ It wa^ a very neqt dwelling, a little way within the 
woodlanq dist^ct calloq the Forest of Byer, part pf which 
belonged to tlip Harkstoqp estate, as a leasehold under the 
erqw^p The qpcient woniqn had survived the niamof whom, 
old ag she was, she had lookpfl on as a yoqpg map, and might 
wel{ daT so, foj: $he was bed-?idden ; aqd iip ip tbp close 
of h}slifc, had bpen able to P-® % *** ber (Syeflipg. She 
was attended ^ woman, w^p. altbpugh nearly sixty, the 
elder woman RgMisted in calU^' tlie girl. The girl was a 
sad specimen qftbp ftiiy |ex, h^jibpve throp-parts in pos- 
scssioji of her | brown^qlmos^q^]^ of compleyion^ part 
of tflp darkness of her hpo consisting in aift; her few ragged 
Jppbg Jmng loose ^})PUt W bare head; jicr largp upder-Iip 
drooped oA }io»’ ohiij, apd her swoliep ppsg |be lip 

in its propo^^iop|. glpth^s she wore^’were bound round 
her more like rage than woman’s clothes, though they were 
not bad in themselves ; and she seemed in a hurry to do 
every office that any one asked or wanted, as if she felt Tier- 
self born to be every body’s slavp. This old girl; whom the 
older woman called Fliillis, came out hastily at Charles’s 
call ; and without seeming to understand that he wanted 
her to inquire whether her mistress could see him, guided 
him straight into thq chamber where Mrs. Many lay half 
alive, as it should seem, in her bed. 

Charles felt ho must nqj; bo (po abrupt. He therefore 
began to say something about the legacy ; but the old wo- 
man, when she understood who it was, began : 

“ You were here on Wednesday about that ; it’s all right. 
Do you want any thing else, sir ?” 

“ Indeed I have something else to ask you. The castle 
is a strange old place, and I want to know whether there are 
any hiding-places, any private rooms or passages, about it?” 

" None at all, as I know of,” said^rs. Many. 

“Every body’s dead and gone now that could have been 
hidden in them, or care about them, except you,” said Charles. 

“ But there’s none at all,” said the old woman. 

“ Yes, there is one,” said Charles, resolving to try the 
truth upon her, — for |ie saw she either knew of nope, or 
would not allow it if she did, — “and there’s been murder 
done in it.” 

The old woman answered nothing? but fixed her glassy 
eyes upon him ; he fixedjy returned the glance, and hers 
gave way the first. 

“ What have you seen?” saft she. 

He tPld her exactly. 

“ I saw it too,” said she, “ fifty-five years ago ; but never 
spoke of it till now. I believe M$ flpad that difl it.” 

“ Yqu believe only ? You are not sure ?’' 

”It was liot llio master, if that’s wfiat you mean,” said 
the old woman. “It was his sorrow; hut u was another 
man’s sin.” . ' . 
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eagerly took out the withered letters as he walked along, 
and tenderly stretching the crumbling paper, read with the 
utmost difficulty the one in which Walter asked the aid of 
Martha for the lady who he swore to her was his wife; 
while the other papers proved to be a certificate of the 
marriage and baptism. 

“ That’s enough,” said Charles, putting back the docu- 
ments. * ” So it’s all over with me and Harkstone.” 

He walked very soberly home, and ate his dinner without 
a very' good appetite. Next morning early, he went again 
to Martha’s cottage to get further information if possible; 
but, early as he came, it was too late. The old woman, 
over-excited yesterday, had died in the night ; and Phillis, 
on her knees, was scrubbing the floor, while one of the 
neighbours superintended the arrangements which followed 
the bustle of a sudden death. 

The secret is all to myself now,” thought Charles. 

Chapteb II. 

As soon as the young captain got back to the castle 
from the old woman’s house, he ordered a horse, and rode off 
to the town where Mr. Spoker, the attorney, lived. To him 
he communicated the discoveries, and the unwelcome fact 
that the nearest of kin was Phillis, the old man’s legitimate 
daughter. 

Mr. Spoker was excessively vexed. He road and re- 
read the documents to convince himself, if ho could, that 
thoyswero insufficient proofs of her claims. 

” After all, Captain Graburn,” said he, ” it is plain Mr. 
Chinaway did not mean her to have it. lie knew all about 
her, as well as ho could know any thing; and it’s my 
opinion, from that first paper ho drew up, in which ho 
evidently had forgotten the spelling of your name, that ho 
meant the, estate for you, but preferred writing another, in 
which ho called you next of kin, to making inquiries about 
you.” 

I think so too,” said Charles ; “ but the words are clear 
against me, and perhaps the meaning also.” 

Wliy did the old fool show them to you ?” said Mr. 
Spoker. 

“Not from any good-will to Phillis,” said Charles; 
“ merely because I would see them,” 

“Why could not you lot them alone?” said the at- 
torney. 

“ That don’t matter now,” said Charles, “ The hideous 
old girl has her rights saved by it.” 

“But perhaps,” said Mr. Spoker, “the documents are 
forged. Who can tell ?” ♦ 

“ I’m sure 7 can’t,” fcaid Charles. 

“ Besides, this Phillis may not be the same child. She 
may bo the old woman’s, put in place of the right one. She 
did not say this girl was not her own ?” 

“Yes, she did.” 

“ No, no ; she did not tell you that.” 

“ She did, though.’* 

“ She did I What was the use of going to the cottage ? 
You are the only witness against yourself.” 

“ Except these papers.” 

“ 0, hang the papers I” 

“ Do you think,” said Charles, “ they would stand in a 
court of justice ? How do you think a jury would decide?” 

Mr. Spoker took them, examined them all through again, 
to discredit them if possible, 

“ They would give it against you,” said he. “ Plague ! 
Besides, the old girl would be much better off with a 
hundred pounds a-ycar, than with more,” said Mr. Spoker ; 

• “her father knew that well enough.” 

“ Very true,-” said Charles ; “ but the money’s not mine 
t<^vo or keep.” 

^ “ If you had let the tower alone till the architect came,” 
said Mr. Spoker, “ the old woman would have been dead by 
that time.” ^ 

“ Well, it’s all over,” said Charles. “ I have not sold my 


commission, that’s one good thing, and I shall be no worse 
off than I was before.” 

“ Besides,” said Mr. Sppker, “the girl’s a fool, and can’t 
make a will. She’s old and unhealthy ; you must come in 
before long os her natural heir.” 

“ Next of kin again ?” said Charles, smiling. ^ “ No, 
thank you ; one tumble’s enough,” added he, quoting the 
Fire-king’s opinion. 

He was in haste to leave the scene of his short-lived 
fortunes; but ho waited, for the sake of his unwelcome 
cousin, to break to her the change of her fate. He returned 
to the cottage where the old i;^oman*s coi^ise lay, in the 
grand serenity of old ago, upon the bed, and the forlorn 
ancient girl sat solitary by it. 

“ I want to speak to you, Phillis,” said ho ; “ come this 
way, will you ?” and she followed him into the little kitchen. 
“ What’s to become of you, now that your friend there has 
loft you ?” 

“ Mother, do you moan?” said Phillis. 

“Ay.” 

“ Mother said I was to bide in the house,” said Phillis. 

“But what shall you do for money?” 

“There’s some in the box; and mother said I was to 
have it.” 

“ Have you the key,” said Captain Qrahurn, 

“ He’s in mother’s pocket,” said Phillis. 

Charles bade her fetch it, and unlocked the box to see 
what effect the wealth therein contained would have on 
her. She looked at it quite unmoved. 

“ There is a great deal, indeed,” said Charles. “ Shall 
you ever spend it, do you think ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose, ” said Phillis. 

“ Yes, yes, money slides away ; and so it would if you 
were much richer.” 

Phillis made no answer, but began to dust the inside of 
the box. 

“And do you know, Phillis,” said Captain Graburn, 
“ that you are much richer. Mr. Chinaway, — ^you know? — 
the master, I mean, who died last month ; ho has left the 
castle to you.” 

Phillis went on dusting; but the tears spurted out of 
her eyes, and she hung down her head. She was so accus- 
tomed to be the object of mockery and jeering, that she 
believed herself to be so now; and Charles Graburn per- 
ceived it. 

“Don’t think I am making a joke of you,” said he. 
“ You can hardly believe it ; but, upon my honour, you are 
his daughter, and every thing he had comes to you.” 

She put down the lid of the box, dusted the top, and 
went back to the bedroom, plainly convinced that the 
.grand gentleman was amusing himself at her expense, and 
that she must be patient as usual. He got up to follow her, 
but reflected that as she took it in this way, the news would 
come better by means of some of the people she was accus- 
tomed to talk with ; and having no mind to dwell on it 
more himself than was necessary, he went back to the 
castle, sent fur Mr. Spuker, and delivered up every thing to 
him just as it bad been when he came first, and commended 
to his care the hapless heiress. 

“ If she prove quite a natural,” said Mr. Spoker, “ she 
must be made a ward in chancery ; and as you are next 
heir, the court will give you the management of the estates. 
But if she have wits enough to get along for herself, some- 
body must be found to live with her.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the best way ; I want nothing more 
to do with it,” said Charles. “And I thank you, Mr. 
Spoker, for your good offices throughout the affair (besides 
professional services, which we’ll settle) ; I heartily wish 
you farewell. I shall run to the station and catch the up- 
train ; and you’ll be so good, will you, as to send my traps 
after me.” 

“ Fare you well, sir,” said old Spoker, and the tears came 
in his eyes. “ You are an honourable man as ever lived. I 
wish to my heart you had not gone into the south tower.” 
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BASCALDOM AND ITS KINGS.— CARTOUCHE, KING 

OP PARIS. 

BV a. W. THORNBUBY. 

[Second Paper.) 

Risk, Paris of Cartouche t with thy royal and thy rascal 
world — thy buckramcd marquises, and pompous bourgeois 
— thy green tables, and council-boards — thy lordly Louvre, 
and thy crimson Grfive — ^with thy courtyards full of wigged 
footmen, and thy boudoirs full of ringleted beauties. In 
the taverns are noisy shirtless bullies, who will not rest 
till they are carried homo bloody sops upon dripping shut- 
ters. In the guard-chambers are booted generals, whose 
breastplates shine like mirrors, and upon whose shoulders 
black wigs, after the fashion of their royal master, fall down 
ill scented cascades. The pebbly narrow streets arc mere 
dark defiles, between rocky walls of tall prison-like houses, 
witli broad courtyard-doors and grated windows, blocked 
up with ponderous gilded coaches, heavy with velvet ham- 
iiicrcloths, and fluttering with feathers. Two have met, the 
wheels have locked; M. le Marquis do Carembole will not 
give way to M. PAbbe de Millcfleurs ; swords are being 
drawn, and only the dead-rooms of to-night’s hospitals will 
ever fully know the result. 

Here is a street gay with cast-off clothes : old red-heeled 
shoes that have trod the parterres of Versailles, and old 
orango-and-black scarfs that have been shot-torn at Mal- 
plaquot. Here is a triangular cocked-hat that has felt the 
sting of the bullets of the Languedoc Camisards, and here is 
a rich blue-and-silvcr brocade, once worn by a beauty whoso 
thin white fingers dabbled in Tqphana, which indeed left 

an ugly stain upon them, as certain lawyers know. Do not 
sip succory-water or chocolate with that lady, M. TAmbas- 
sadeur, or you are undone. Step into the druggist’s shop 
where our lady bought that dreadful cosmetic that turns 
faces death-colour, and you will find our old friend M. Dia- 
forius, who will talk to you by the hour of “ dyspejpsie ou 
hradijspepsiey He is learned in electuaries, and can mix 
up a fucuB with admirable skill. M. Jourdains run their 
fingers along emerald silks, in every little dim shop round 
the Cliatelet ; and the dregs of the Seine only know the vic- 
tims of Scapin, now turned a friend of Cai touche, knight of 
the steel and cord, hound to free pursy canons of charity 
purses, syndics of redundant fees, even bullies of their spoil, 
and beggars of their savings. Cartouche is every whore : 
wc see him with his short thick-set figure and hard frown- 
ing face, eyebrows twisted, barred-up mouth, and rest- 
less, feverish eyes, terribly alive and watchful, while the 
face is long ago turned into more stone. There he is, in the 
wide circle of the wits and nobles and poets and archi- 
tects and dancing-masters, waiting at the duke’s levee. I 
think that must be him, too, amid the thronging coaches 
and smoking torches at the gi*eat ball at the Louvre. You 
would not think that was Cartouche leaning over the Font 
Neuf, or laughing at the Scaramoucho in the theatre. 

He is at the night-tavern orgies, where drunken sirens 
fling champagne-glasses at bald fiddlers’ heads ; he is sit- 
ting in deferential conference with old gentlemen on the 
public seats in walks and gardens ; he talks on the quays 
with bluff Bailors ; he struts, with new-gilt sword or maroon 
coat, up the centre walk of Notre Dame, and kneels with 
ostentatious devotion before shining altars, blazing with 
candles and glistening with metal stars and crosses. He 
is hearty with the hearty, rough with the rough, gentle 
with the gentle ; he is apostolically “all things to all men.” 
But with all of them, were he watched, his stealthy eye 
might be seen, as his victims stooped to sip their wine, or 
threw their leg across the billiard-board; leaping on them 
with sudden and terrible scorn and malice. Woe betide 
them to-morrow I The abb6, stripped and bruised, will be 
found dead, crammed into his own dim confessional ; the 
young Savoy cofint floating down the Seine, with a nasty 
drill-hole under his third rib ; the rich silk-merchant of Rue j 


de la Fripcric, half dead, thrust into an empty chest in a 
vaulted warehouse near the Temple. No fashion was safe 
in Paris against invisible ilnurder ; there is no defence ; tho 
diamond-wearers, ^ilk-flauutcrs, watch-showers, tremble at 
the dusk. Every slam of a door betokens murder, every 
scraping is a robber’s file. 

“ This must bo put a stop to,” as Mathew’s French friend 
said when the servant brought him news of his wife’s having 
presented him with three cMldren at a birth. D’Argeiison’s 
saturnine visage grew black as a Bastille ouUiette; his 
huge wig shook with rage; he ordered all the prisoners’ 
pet-pigeons on the Bastille roof to be shot out of mere 
spite. Even liis harem of nuns could not soothe him; he 
was silent at court, and gloomy when tho grand monarch 
honoured him by requesting him to carry his cane, or to 
stoop and pick up a glove ; his myrmidons thronged the 
streets and market-places in as many disguises as tho 
agents of the Fronde once assumed ; they lay silent in 
corners of lumbering diligences, waiting with secretly- 
cocked carbines for the masked head to thrust in at the 
window ; they pretended to roll in drunken sleeps upon 
wine-shop benches ; they watched at bridge-foots ; they at- 
tended trials to watch eyes that signalled to the prisoners ; 
they lurked at suspicious street-corners, and spied from 
garret-windows and behind chimneys. But the conspiracy 
had spread too deep and far; that gi*eat upas-tree had 
struck root into churches and drawing-rooms, into shops 
and guard-rooms ; gendarmes themselves were in Cartouche’s 
pay ; the very king was at their mercy. 

A thousand schemes were laid to entrap Cartouche, but 
all in vain ; tho gipsy, soldier, gambler, thief, had sounded 
every depth of human wickedness, and lying like a spider, 
surrounded by threads of feelers, ho could discern, through 
mistresses, accomplices, agents, and spies, the remotest 
germ of a plot. Once they nearly had him. He was found 
to sleep in a certain house at a certain hour ; a traitor dis- 
closed every movement, — where his pistol would bo and 
where bis knife, in what relative position to the window 
the chair on which his embroidered clothes would bo heaped, 
and where the bed was in relation to the door. There was 
much whispering of bulldog-heads at tho police bureau ; 
much looking at rapier-points, and much fitting of locks and 
cartridges. At the certain hour, stealthy as lovers, stole tho 
cloaked men to the specified number. Street quiet, house 
quiet ; no noise, no light. Examine memoranda : door, 
brown ? Door, brown. 

Blind at third-floor window V Blind at third-floor win- 
dow. A knock — two soldiers at the door — one to ascend the 
stairs ; faces grimmer, and gunpowder burning to go off. 

Third floor ; demand entrance ; no answer. “ Blow off tho 
lock. Wo have him.” 

No ; empty bed ; still warm, but no Cartouche. 

A noise below. 

Bang ! 

“ Cartouche ! Cartouche I” Cries of “ He has escaped 1” 

It was Cartouche. He had escaped. 

The first step in the quiet street had reached his jealous 
tightly-strung cars. He looked out. 

“ Soldiers I Lost I” 

Ho locked the door, ran up the chimney, got down from 
the roof into tho gai*ret ; waited till the soldiers wore fully 
intent on rummaging the disappointing room, pricking 
mattresses with suspicious swords, smashing cupboards, 
searching trousers-pockets, looking out of window, pulling 
up flooring. 

Now is the time. Ho takes off his shoes, steals down a 
back-stair, leaps through tho sentries, fires off a pistol, — ho 
must have his bravado, — and crying, 

“ It is I — Cartouche I” escapes into the night. 

Slinking, downcast, and angry, the baffled rogue-catchers 
sneak back to be browbeaten by the ferocious D’Argenson, — 
that wigged terror of all empotsawnemeit and monarch of the 
“ Burning Chamber.” 

But the enemies of Cartouche had their escapes too. On 
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one occasion a young rich able received an mvitation to 
come and see the furniture of a mansion, — say No. Quarante- 
nenf, Street of the Bleeding Heart ; a street all lonely gardens 
and monasticdooking houses. There is to be a sale there. 
Furniture padded and cushioned with Utrecht velvet, and 
glittering with mirrors and silver fountains. There are some 
voluptuous Titians, &c., such as abb^s keep covered tip in 
studies full of the Fa;thersi and where an open Chrysostome 
gathers dust for months. Abb6 de Ricn drosses in best 
style, — cassock, shovcl hat, scented gloves, carneo-cane (head 
of Venus, including bust), — and takes a hackney-coach to 
the street with the droll name, probably where a convent 
once stood ; is jjut down, and lounges up the street to see 
whereabouts he has got to. Quite the suburbs. Over the 
wall tall be ckoning poplars nod and point, and, 
there is a thistle gone to seed just by the door-scraper at 
the porter’s lodge. Our late proprietor must have been a 
misantbrope, like M. Argan, and have shunned society : 
just the place, though, to trap a real nude Titian, glowing, 
blue and red, ahd flesh that would bleed if you pricked it. 

He rings ; a ghastly rattle, and a bell tolls, as it were, a 
mile off, up a mouldy corridor. Something like a chill 
creeps over him ; but, bah 1 he takes a pinch of Millefleurs 
snuff from his Sevres snuffbox, painted (inside) with Diana’s 
Surprise, and (out»idi) with Susannah and the Elders. The 
door opens : rough fellow, with no carnation-cheeks, and no 
powdered jjeriwig. ' 

“ Stap my vitals ! quite a vulgarian ; yes, itidecd, by 
Venus I as the Marquis do Mirabella pleasantly and wittily 
observed of my Bwiss valet.” 

With a condescending look at the hlack-browed vulga- 
rian, the abh6 walks in, yawning and swinging his cameo- 
cane (subject, bust of Venus and head) ; walks up-stairs, ob- 
serves with critical eye that there is no tapestry in the hall, 
no lieraldic chairs, no nothing, except a great brass many- 
armed chandelier swinging by a long brass cable from 
the roof, some four stories up. He walks ujj, toils up, many 
flights of oak stairs, enters empty rooms, gels astonished, 
takes more snuft’ ; when, to his horror, looking down a cor- 
ridor, he suddenly secs three men advancing on him with 
drawn swords. By Venus, here’s an end to all ortolan sup- 
pers and Versailles promenades and ombre! Dieumerci! 
the chandelier ; ho is fat and wheezy. Hurrah 1 a spring, 
— a tremendous deer-liko Spring, — beyond, but brought up 
by a great oscillating jar, and the great brass chain sways 
like a rope in a storm. He is saved. Quick down ; plump 
oil the sharp jioint of the chandelier — very different to the 
soft cushions of fashionable chapels ; a tumble on the black 
and white marble-hall ; a shout ; a pistol-shot ; a rush across 
the court, crushing the thistle that never did harm to any 
one ; a scrambling run down the street, and the abbo reaches 
a chair-stand ; takes a chair ; is borne to his lodgings by the 
frightened, backward-looking, trotting sedan-men ; and the 
ahbe is brought to his own house, half-fainting, and only to 
be revived by repeated pinches of MiUefleurs^ and much rub- 
bing of temples by his pretty housekeeper Lisette. 

Btill, with all this audacity, somehow or other the great 
conveyancing firm of Cartouche and Co. does not thrive. 
The agency is, so expensive. Spies require enormous wages, 
or they turn false. The purchasers of stolen goods give 
small sums. ’I’he safe lodgings for storing treasure, and the 
lurking-places, with propet trap-doots, double-roofs, and slkl- 
iug.panels, demand enormous rents. There are mistresses, 
too, to keep, who play kniickle-down with diamonds, and 
make sauce of pearls ; Delias, who powder their hair with 
gold4u8t and bathe in perfumes. Befuse them a set of 
, emeralds, or a roomful of rococo, they pout and threaten 
mysterious things. Watches may come in by hatfuls, dia^ 
inonds by chestfuls, and crowns and louis-d’ors by thU wag- 
gon-load, yet down it all goes, with a merry rush, into those 
pleasant pit^ of hell bordered by primroses. It is very quick 
travelliug, the primrose-path to Acheroii; The paper-money 
is a Godsend, because it is such a concentration of wealth. 
It packs so' close, and ^es so far. We stop mails With bun- 


dles of tho precious silver-paper; bags of money are taken— 
so much that tho hroken-dowri Cartoueno horses dropjxalf 
of it, and sow the road with gold-pieces, enough to feed all 
the starving Scotchmen in Boulo^o for the Pretender’s mi- 
serable brandy- drinking, bragging, selfish lifetime. 

Very slowly but surely D’Argenson gets in the crow- 
bar that is to break open, this bloody den of wickedness; 
slowly filters through circumstances that show where the 
underground denS and traps lie hid; and this that 1 am 
going to relate above <^11 things. It had long been known, 
to the inexpressible horror of quiet rich citizens, that Oar-' 
touche had iu his pay, hot merely escaped galley-slaves and 
highwaymen, hut broken-down gamblers of family, and run- 
away prodigals; comitless Don Juans as well as ragged 
Lazarillos; not merely bankrupt tradesmen andjdograded 
priests, — the most shameless of men, — but eveti noblemen’s 
footmen, still in their service, and officers and gentlemen of 
supposed respectability. 

Mutilated bodies were constantly found iu tho Seine, 
faces gashed and cut to prevent them being recognised, — 
bodies, either naked, or with the coat-pockets turned inside 
out, or printed red by crimson fingers ; while France was 
ringing with tho trumpets that proclaimed the conquest of 
Fleinisli towns, and lit with the bonfires to announce the 
passage of the Rhine. Paris itself, where the king did or 
should reside (for Louis was not fond of Paris, remembering 
his frights and flights during tho Fronde), was kept in awe 
by a handful of unknown and unseen robbers. One day the 
body of a man, Buppo.sed to be an accomplice of Cartouche, 
is found cruelly mutilated iu a road near f’aris ; no search 
can discover the murderers. On th6 morning of the murder, 
an oflicer, living iu humble lodgings, comes home, pale and 
worn out, and requests his landlady, after he has dressed, to 
send his linen to the wash. His jaded look arouses her sus- 
picions. As she broods over his strange anxious manner, 
and the unusual lateness of his return, a crier passes under 
her window, shouting out the announcement -of a reward 
for the discovery of a dreadful murder committed tho night 
before. Her eyes turn to the heap of linen her lodger has 
just shuffled off before he took his chocolaio and sank into 
that tired sleep. 

Lord, how ho snores ! 

There are three spots of blood on the loft ruffle, and tho 
right sleeve is wet and torn. 

She goes to the police. The tired lodger is arrested, 
found guilty, and executed. The dying plan’s confession 
implicates Cartouche. It was that gteat captain’s wise but 
cruel precaution to murder all spies and suspected i)ersoiis. 
What tyrant can rule hut by terror? Ask the Emperor of 
France, — tile Blood of tho Bourbon regalia. 

Those discoveries make the place rather too hot for 
Cartouche. The severity of the seatch necessitates an in- 
conveniontly frequent change Of costume ; he has to sleep 
every night in a different house. The caresses of women he 
suspects grow loathsome to him. He resolves on a hold 
scheme to escape pursuit. Looking over the soiled and red 
pages of his memory, he remembered a certain Jean Balmar, 
a fellow-soldier in Flanders; who had told him about his old 
parents in Auvergne, and had given him a message to them, 
which ho had nev«r delivered. This comrade Soon after fell 
by his side, and Cartouche had become his executot, retain- 
ing his letters, passport, and a few soldier’s personals. He 
wns not unlike him in face, and resolved to pass himself off 
as the dead soldier; Leaving Paris at night, he reached, by 
secret journeys, the old labourer’s bouse; quickly imposed 
on the old purblind couple, made his arrival welcome by 
liberal presents, and was at once adopted and allowed as 
their son. Cartouche was safe. The man of a Hundred 
murders was once more iuliobent; firee; and could begin life 
again. 

But the country life gre^T hateftil to the young Parisian. 
The day seem(^d prison-long without wine; cards, and women. 
At any risks; he must go back to Paris, Iielid hiS baxidji keOp 
Paris in ten-or, and venture liftl a dozen times ft-day. He 
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went, and the end was not far distant. A daring robbery 
in Versailles at this time increased the vigilance of the 
police, and perhaps accelerated his Tate. The hemp was 
not merely gi-owii for him, but cut and spun, nay, even 
twisted and rove. One day, when Versailles awoke from 
its heavy sleep after ball and revel, to the horror of stewards 
and the llfting-up of hands of major-domos, and all that 
obsequious band of noodles who assi-sted the great monarch 
iti putting on liis shirt and tying his garters, all the new 
gold fringe of one of the dining-rooms — quite new, very 
heavy, and of great value-— was found clipped off and gone. 
Tremendous was the hue and cry ! All i ooms were searched, 
garden-shrubberies ,runsackod, but fttill nb friH^b; . PdJIice 
are every where ; they wafcch the kin^ Si mniibi- ; lie doeS 
not move without them. , Oh a sudden, as Louis is preti'drihg 
with great state, and tM usual tbdtino of ebreindhy that 
fences in fools, to take bis seat at dinner, tip, t^ith i. bang 
and flap on the table, just at the king’s no.se, comes the 
bundle of fringe, wdth the following inscription : 

**Le jeu ne vaut pas la ohandelle/* 

The search bad been tod troublesome ; the thief must have 
been a domestic of high standing. 

Such were the times froni whdSo cbrtiiBtibtt MBrihg a 

saiii a slebbihilr- 


Oartouche. At last be was seized, — tirappeii iii a slebjlihgf- 
place, — and loaded with irons. In prison bo vv.as cheerful, 
and even gay. He was visited by ladies of rank, to whom 
he showed the tv eight of his f<;tters laughing. 

His three wives came to see him. lie had pet-names 
for them all ; one ho called the Abbess. At first obdurate, 
when well tortured by the rack, lie confessed his crimes, dis- 
closed his accomplices of all ranks (some almost beyond 
prosecution), exhorted his fellow-prisoners to repentance, 
and listened to the priest. 

At the appointed day he was led ont to the high scaffold 
of the Grevc, — a rolling troubled sea of eyes ; was stripped, 
and bound to a wheel by the cxccutibiier ; his limbs were 
broken by blows of an iron bar. At the fourteenth stroke 
expired the King oi Paris, and the terror of France, amidst 
a surging murmur of sighs and curses.-^ So perish all who 
follow the path of Cain, who torture society by crime, or dis- 
organise society that their talent might lead and bind to- 
gether. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

A BOOTW Bourd 18 NAE BouRD (Scotcli). That is, a true 
joke is no joke. — “Bourd,” like many other Scotch words, 
is old French ; it is found in the proverb, “ True joke never 
pleased ,” — Bourdea ^^ayes ne plauent jamais. The Spa- 
niards also say, “ There is no worse jest than a truci one,” — 
No hay peor hurla que la vcrdadcra. The truest jest sounds 
worst in guilty oars. AV. K. Kelly. 




HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. . 

These are fast becoming »«^large library in themselves,-^ 
books, wb mean, of a directly useful and practical character 
oh matters relating to Home andjts economy. Nay, there 
are single subjects,— gardening, for example,— which alone 
tjtke tip a great amount of space in thb field of literary ac- 
tivity. Out contributor, Mr. Hibbetd, seems to be doing 
bis best to add to the number in that direction. His latest 


is.sue is a series of individual treatises on flowers, called 
Garden favourites and BsoUihition .Flowcrs.'f' fl'hi.s is lAOt 
the place to criticise works from such bands; but wo may 
briefly indicate the nature of the sclienie. ’ibe six pub- 
lished numbers are devoted rcspi^etivcly to the Kanunculus, 
Tulip, Calceolaria, Hyacinth, Geranium, and Rose. AVhat . 
a world of beauty do(3S not even the very sound of the names 
conjure up! In each of these tracts we have the history, 
properties, cultivation, pro])agatiou, and management of the 
plant shown in detail, wdtli a coloured frontispiece of that 
particular flower of the family which Mr. Hibberd considers 
dis dmeibg its wortbiest representatives. 

/ Ill The Beaspn we sweep over broader ground; 

iti fact, it would be more difiicuU to show what subjects are 
not dealt with than those that arc. The idea of the book is 
ah excellent ohe. All tliose questions that are so perpetually 
rechbi-irtg in otir dally experience, on all sorts of matters — 
and for the answers to which wo look mainly to suiontifle 
illumination — ate here collected together, and dealt with 
jiist as the inquirer would wish, who is at a loss at any 
given point, and wishes to know the reaso^i why. Much of 
the. Work is, of course, colfipUattlon ; but there is also, we 
librceive: a Iftrfeb athohnt pf brighial and valuable matter 
that coifllt billy have been brought together by a man pos- 
se^^ihg extfehMve scientific knowledge, and by one who, 
when he had so collected it, was able to give others the 
benefit of his wealth, by telling what ho had to say in a 
straightforward, manly, and, at times, elegant stylo. The 
work is illustrated by a great number of engravings. 

In Dr. M'Oormac’s book on Consumption, ^ we meet with 
another proof of the tendency of all modern knowledge to 
show how little value inheres in those artificial agencies — 
snch as medicine — to which wo have been hitherto accus- 
tomed chiefly to look ; and, on the other hand, how much 
gi’ound there is for believing that a great advance may be 
made in the successful treatment of disease, by a more de- 
termined reliance on Nature's own j)owers — by a greater 
study of her ways and iiitentions. Look, for instance, at the 
recent work published by one of our most eminent pliysi- ■ 
cians, Sir John Forbes, On Nature and Art in the Cure of 
Disease. Is it not most instructive to find such a man, to- 
wards tlie close of a long, honourable, and highly prosperous 
career, acknowledging that Art cannot be more than a mere 
handmaid to Nature, that it is Nature alone cures, not the 
medicine, or its administrator; although the services of the 
last, in understanding for himself, and pointing out to the 
patient what it is that Nature is sufiering from, and how she 
is. trying to right lierselfi may be — must be — most valuable? 

We are, — it is useless to disguise it, — only on the very 
threshold of a genuine and efficient medical scienoo. Phy- 
siology has begun to show ns in' what direction wo must 
travel ; but habit, authority, nnwillingness to make the 
sacrifices that errors of all kinds demand as the price of 
remedy, difficulties of social life, the relations of medical 
men with the public, tending to make mystery itself valu- 
able in the eyes of those who suffer most from it, — tiiese 
and a host of other influences retard as yet the growtli of 
the nerw school of medicine, which is not the less rising 
steadily up among us. We do not refer to any one creed or 
practice beyond this, — more faith in nature and in natural 
influences, less faith in mere artificial appliances, except 
where these are obviolfsly substitutes for the former, and so 
devised as to make the nearest possible approach to them. 

Dr. M'Cormao belongs to the new faith, of which he is 
indeed a distinguished example. He traces this peculiarly 
fatal disease— consumption— -mainly to breathing impure 
air and to sedentary habits ; in other words, to violations of 
two of tlie very foreniost of the laws which Nature has 
written on the human constitution. Naturally^ then, he 
asks : “ How is it possible for such things as wire-respira- 
tors, or codfish-oil, or a regulated temperatm*e, hydrooimiic 

' • Loudon *. Groombridge and Co, 
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acid even, or di- 
gitalis, or anti- 
mony, chlorine 
or iodine exhala- 
tions, or steel, or 
meats, or drinks, 
or change of air, 
to have influ- 
ence on a mala- 
dy which is oc- 
casioned by tlie 
rcsj)iration of 
fcml air, yet dur- 
ing the presum- 
ed treatment of 
wliich foul air, 
or air more or 
less fouled, con- 
tinues to bo re- 
spired V” 

What will 
many of our 
readers say to 
a rccoininenda- 
tion to consump- 
tive patients, as 
'^vcll as to the 
world generally, to admit the night-air to their bedrooms ? 
Yet thus bold is the doctor. He says : 

It was onoe A* general medical prepossession, in truth, that 
taking cold, damp night-air was a source— tho source, 

indeed — of cphffdiaption ; but tnji was a groat error. The respir- 
ation of the coldest dampest ah Will novor, never did since the 
world began, induce consiunption. It is only the respiration of 
dii^y, foul, unrenewed ak that induces consumption ; else, so 
' far as this is concerned, the coldness or tbo warmnoss, tho dry- 
ness or the dampness, makes no sort of differonco. If only the 
air be phro,^ hi^Wever cold, however damp, however dry, there 
will be no ophltu^ption. But if tho nir be impure, however dry, 
howeyoi;, wat^ there consumx)tion, if this impure air be habitu- 
ally respired, will bo sure to follow, It is only necessary, in 
order to avert the sense and reality of a chill, to obviate, by the 
means at our disposal, the artMoiaf evapomtion induced by damp 
day or night ooveriugs. If tho air bo anfficiontly warmed in- 
doors, if body be sufficiently protocted put of doors, there 
will be no chance of taking cold, whether by night or by day, 
certainly non© 6f consumption, even in tho case of tho most sickly 
and dolioate por^ns. It is not breathing cold air, or admitting 
it into our dwellings merely, it is the iusuffioiont protection of 
our persons, not by warm noul nil*, but by warm 5mro air and 
warm coverings, that .occasions taidng cold.- Contrary to the 
.pnerul prepo^ssion, air js ns good, nay, bettor, by night than 
by day. The night-air as such never injured any one ; it is only 
impure or chiU ^ that does so. How, indeed, is it possiblo to 
have any air at night exodpt night-air? Impure uignt-air kills 
just as impure day-air kills. Not so pure night-air, .which should 
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mpure day- 

bo nmst freely admitted into the ebambors*" of the" consumptive, 
until tho air in thoso chambers shall bo as pure and as fresh, 
else heated at pleasure, as the air outsldo the chamber beneath 
the free heavens. For years I have slept with my chamber- 
window open ! For years my family, protocted by sufficient 
night-coverings, have done so. For .years, too, thoso whom I 
have induced to follow tho same course, have slept with their 
chamber-windows open, with ©very oonooivablo advantage, so 
far as, the respiration of a pure genial atmosphere, inst^ of 
an atmosphere else necessarily close and corrupt all night 
through, oan prove advantageous,” 

The writer of these noticec cah aid the testimony of his 
own experience os to the value, not merely the safety, of in- 
suring a free supply of air through be night by leading open 
the chamber-windows, modified, of course, by tho seasons, 
but always open to some extent, oven in the severbat winter. 


RANSOME’S PATENT ARTIFICIAL STONE 


Did you over set up a few vases, statues, fountains, basins, 
and such things, in your garden, and have the mortification 
of seeing them split into powder with the sun, or divide 
piecemeal with the frost ? Ifou may or may not j but tho 


thing is by no 
means uncom- 
mon; for ninc- 
tenths of the gar- 
den - ornaments 
that are made 
of that myste- 
rious compound 
called ‘‘artificial 
stone” are fit on- 
ly to adorn for 
a few nights 
an oystcr-sholl 
grotto, or beau- 
tify tho tables of 
a flower-show or 
rural fete. When 
we talk of stone, 
we have an idea 
of something 
that will last at 
least for years; 
but the major- 
ity of the com- 
pounds used in 
moulding as 
substitutes for 
the real marble, wliich the sculptor lias chiselled, are 
as temporary in durability as llie fame of their makers. 
Of course tlicro are exceptions. Coado and Seeley, and 
Cottam and Halleii are noted for tlio superiority of their 
productions in this way ; but the greatest triumph ever 
achieved in the production of a substitute is that known as 
Raiisomo’s Siliceous Stone, which is tho result of years of 
patient study and experiment in tho hands of a man emi- 
nently gifted as an experimental chemist. To tell the his- 
tory* of this invention would be a long though interesting 
narrative, not here to bo attempted. The Times has spread 
the inventor's fame ; and the most eminent mcii of science 
— Ansted, De la Boche, and others — ^have testified of its 
high merit. It is, in brief, a real stone artificially made, 
and is mc»rc durable than any real stone with which we arc 
acquainted, except, pcvhaiis, granite and porphyry. How 
it is made docs not matter so much as that vases of all 
sizes and patterns (many of them examples of high art), 
plinths, cornices, fountains, statues, and, indeed, every va- 
riety of ornament for which stone would bo a proper ma- 
terial, are produced in it, and ma;^ bo any day inspected at 
the offices in Cannon Row, Westminster, or the Works at 
•Ipswich. The objeef of producing a substitute for real 
stone is, that works of art may be multiplied at low cost ; 
and .when science cna^es tho modollfr to produce them in 
a material fitted to bear any weather for any length of time, 
without a change being possible, a gi'eat boon is conferred 
upon thoso who cannot go direct to the sculptor for tho gra- 
tification of taste. Perhaps an opportunity may occur when 
wo may speak more at length of the high merits of Mr. 
Ransome’s invention; but at present we simply call our 
readers’ attention to the jardinet^ of which wo give an illus- 
tration.*' 

’ «' This is quite a novelty in stoiie-manufacturo, and is in- 
tended to form a prominent garden-ornament, and is just 
Uie thing to face tho drawing-room windows as a terrace- 
embellishment. It is, in its general character, boldly classic ; 
the outline is elegantly broken, and tho floral decorations 
are in good keeping with the dimensions and tho purpose 
to which it is to be appropriated. Well stocked with gay 
flowers, judiciously grouped ai|^ to character and colour, it 
will prove one of the noblest additions over made to tho 
Italian stylo of gardening, for whichi' indeed, it is best 
suited. It is six feet in diameter and one foot deep. Our 
engraving is copied from a photograph taken expressly for 
the purpose, and is therefore free from the least oxaggexa* 
tiOI). SifIKLEV HzDBBttJ). 
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rm: fikst cradle. * 

By HEBAY. 


Truly tlio first cradle, wherein wo are all rocked ; the mater- 
nal arms and bosom which hold us and our little dreams 
during’ that briefest time, just after the sun of life has risen, 
indeed, while his raj^s glitter on the horizon of that world 
which is to bound the day of our life, — day, which is said to 
lie between two eternities, the future and the past. How 
like two blossoans on one stem lie these little ones, sleep- 
iiivulved and mutually intertwiiuid, lost in infantine dreams, 

! if, indeed, their dreams have not more of reality than those 
.that hroak the half-death which in after-life we call sleep! 

The graceful mother has made a cradle of her own limbs, 
and a resting-place of her own bosom, wherein they couch 
peacefully at ease ; over them she stoops her head, graceful 
as a lily above the water, while her massed hair streams 
o^ cr shoulder and breast and back, thrown loose and free, 
to fall in solid wave and curl, its s weepy masses clustering 
heavily together, to form a weighty coronet about her face, 
H She broods over the children as might have brooded our 
great common mother Evo over the sleeping Cain and Abel. 
Doubtless thei/ lay in such a cradle as this, and she bent over 
tlK*)n, penotratod with the divine mystery of motherhood. 
Hardly could she have looked through the dim future upon 
their divergent j)aths of life; rather she became absorbed, as 
the matron before ns is, in the solemn satisfaction of the ful- 
filment of life’s purpose ; and through content and dreaming 
peace, kiiew God’s will to be the great solution of the mys- 
tery, and in)on that resting saw only gratitude, hope, and 
Ivustfulness, and therein calmly laid her heart. 

Brooding, she sustains them, and they sleep the sleep of 
the flowers; her lovo about them is as fho calm wann 
breath of summer’s night that soothes to easeful and perfect 
rest ; her face reigning the peaceful moon of sleep-time, 
uiuhir whoso calm and benignant presence these liumaii 
blooms arc folded. How well balanced her figure is! so 
that while enfolding the infants she makes their weight 
easy to sustain, and with small muscular effort keeps herself 
jioiscd, the centre of gravity being undisturbed during their 
jierfect repose ; or .should some little limb shift its place, a 
slight pressure or alteration of the foot will bring all to 
rights again in stead.y ease, and of course grace, with her. 

The matron’s rounded and elegant |jUmbs, — passed from 
the slender length of girlish youth to the stately vigour of 
full womanhood, — are developed into the perfect form of the 
feminine adult; her hair has grown heav}^ and long; the 
glory of perfect woman is upon her, happy in perfection. 

In noticing “ The Italian Tmprovisatore,” by Durot, pre- 
viously engraved in this Magazine, we stated it to bo an 
example of the modern-romance school of sculpture, which 
has for its foundation much of the character of the antique 
satyric statues of late date. Now “ The First Cradle” be- 
fore us is, in some sense, another work of the same class ; 
but the reader will do well to notice how superior the latter 
is in every quality of design and execution, to say nothing 
of the more elevated and refined taste evinced by Debay 
in cboico of subject. His work is, however, not without 
faults from which “ The Improvisatore*^ is free ; thus) for in- 
stance, the face appears too largo for the size of the head as 
a whole, and the ultra-classical profile, having-foretead and 
nose in one line, with the retreating angle of the former, de- 
prive th«f features of an expression of intellect and charac- 
ter. (The artist 1ms evidently, preferred the petite Venus 
di kfedici to tlie graver, grander, nobler, and more vigorous 
Venus of Milo.) ” The Improvisatore,” although compara- 
tively coarse, is more complete and whole in that realism of 
execution which is called for in a subject so strictly natural 
and unideal as that before us. 

There is a cast of this statue in the Crystal Palace, 
placed among numerous examples of similar qualities, which 
supply means for the study of the progress and condition of 
m^oru French art. L. L. 


THE TOWER OF HARKSTONE CASTLK. 

RV TUB AUTHOR OP ” PAUL FEUUOLl..” 


In TiiftKB CuArTBRS,— C hai*. hi. 

It was a very short time after these events that old Phillis 
became Miss Chinaway, and that Mr. and Mrs. Spokev lived 
with her in Harkstone Castle. Mr. Spokcr eontinutjd liis 
practice as usual, and was little at home. Ills wile and 
their one little boy were constant inpiates Harkstone,' 
and more or less companions to Phillis. But her habits 
wore too much confirmed by age, and by her very limited 
intellect, to alter in proportion to her fortunes. 8he slunk 
about, dropping curtseys to the footman, till strictly forbid- 
den by Mrs. Spoker, and dusting her own room with uncon- 
querable pertinacity. When the idea could be convoyed to 
her that any particular thing was wrong, she would forbear 
that thing — wh 5 ’^ it was wrong she never reflected, the fact 
was enough ; but as to other prohibitions, she disregarded 
them. Curtseying to the footman she loft oil’, but dusting 
she adfiered to. 8he made an enormous quantity of worsted 
stockings, ceasing to knit only at tliosc times when she had 
no more worsted ; for it was very long before she understood 
that she had money to spend in procuring things she wished 
to, have. Idleness, unhappily, she could not enjo 3 ’'; nor was 
the labour slie had been trained to any pleasure tc) her ; if an}' 
thing occurred which could fill her vac.ant lumrs, therefore, 
it w.as a boon. One of Mr. Spoker’s brothers brought the 
old heiress a dog ; and this dog she dimly looked upon as 
her charge, and fed and attended upon it, till it doted upon 
her. Its real name was Fido ; but she called it by the 
general name of pooppy,” which slie was accustomed to 
apply to dogs of all ages. Pooppy,” she would say, 
“come, pooppy, pooppy;” and he fawned on her and fro- 
licked round her, much the more aristocratic possessor of 
the castle of the two. By alow degrees she came to assert 
this dog’s right to do what he liked, — to lie on the chairs, to 
drink the cream, to run ovoc the garden. An order not to 
allow these things from Mrs. Spoker would have been 
obo}^ed, but eluded, nay, perhaps resented ; and Mrs. Spoker 
had her own views, which induced her to cultivate the afi'ec- 
tiona of the heiress. 

Her little boy was four x^oars old; and the ancient 
Phillis made many advances to him, which the mother 
was very anxious to promote. But Phillis’s jiotiona of chil- 
dren were all drawn from those who occasionally had been 
confided to her old guardian’s care, and among whom she 
had always been a favourite ; but tlieu their habits were 
not so tender as little Harry Spoker’s. What she heard 
other people say she was much in the habit of adopting ; 
her addresses to these young persons, therefore, had usually 
been in the style of her mother’s, — “ I’ll give you the stick, 
naughty boy or, “I warrant I’ll soon make you remember." 
No idea of execution had attached to these menaces, oitlier 
in her own mind or that of the urchins, who proceeded in 
their own course quite regardless of her. But Harry iSjDoker 
thought of them more seriously ; and in his answers lie 
treated them as though they had been truths. “Naughty, 
ugly, old miss,” would ho reply ; “I will whip you, lor 1 
hate you.” Phillis paid no kind of attention to those hard 
words, hilt would pour her tea into the saucer, and hold it 
out for him, as if no bad language had passed on either side. 
If ho took a fancy to pull down her gray hair, or to search 
her pocket for her housewife, he was quite welcome ; and 
when he once or twice hid his face behind the screen, she 
played at bo-peep with him till he himself was exhausted. 

“ I’ve laughed out all my laugh,” said he ; “ stop now.” 

Her persevering blandishments by degrees overcame his 
suspicions, and he began to grow fond of her company, and 
to exert all his whims, and much of his aflcction, upon her. 
This made her very happy, and she became his slave, as 
much as if she were still the ragged dweller of the cottage. 
Mrs. Spoker also was delighted, for »ho knew that Harkstone 
Ca.stle was in the old girl’s power. 
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If she have but the sense to make a will?” said she to 
her husband ; “ and I really don’t myself think she is defi- 
cient. She chooses her own dinner now, and she can buy 
things at the shop as well as any body.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mr. Spoker; “but her 
sense, or her nonsense alike, ought to leave the estate to 
the^ captain ; and, my dear, I won’t have any interference 
to induce her to dispose of it otherwise. Now I’m quite 
serious.” 

* Mrs. answered nothing; but she kept her own 

ideas on tfifi subject. She could not quite satisfy herself 
whether or not Phillis believed that she was really the 
owner of the castle. Phillis inhabited it in silence, as she 
had done the cottage, conforming to all that other people 
did ; but Mrs. Spoker tried to arouse in her a sense of pos- 
session. She often exhorted her “ to exert herself to fill her 
position,” words which, like others, Phillis adopted, and, 
when she found occasion, applied them. 

Little Harry one day, trying in vain to draw her from 
her knitting to play, said, “ Shall you never be ^ ready, 
Silly?” for that was the appellation to which he had induced 
Phillis. 

“ Yes ; but you wait a minute. I must exert myself to 
fill my position.” And when Harry asked, “ What’s that 
mean. Silly ?” she answered, “ I’m bound to finish your 
stockings afore Sunday.” And indeed slio worked hard for 
Harry. 

Mrs. Spoker tried to make her comprehend that Mr. 
Chinaway had made her possessor of Har^tonc by a paper, 
— she did not call it a will; and this transaction Phillis 
seemed to comprehend better than any in which actual 
money passed before her eyes. 

“ He drew a paper,” said Phillis, collecting the heads of 
the argument, “ and put in any body’s name as pleased him. 
He was the master.” 

“And you are the mistress now,” said Mrs. Spoker, 
“ and can put in any body’s name too.” 

“Just as you please, ma’am,” said Phillis. 

“No, you must not say that. I’ve nothing to do with it. 
But probably you like some people better than others. Whom | 
do you like ?” 

“ I like them as is kind to me,” said Phillis ; and the 
subject seemed to pass as entirely from her mind as if it 
had been a lesson read at school. 

“ Be kind to poor Phillis,” said Mrs. Spoker to her little 
son, “and don’t call her Silly; call her Phillis.” 

The people in the county were very much amused by 
what had taken place at the old castle, and several of the 
families called there, and tried to see the heiress. But Mr. 
Spoker was a sensible man, and would neither allow her to 
appear before such people, flor his wife to profit by her own 
residence in the castle to enter into their society. He ex- 
plained the manner in which he and Mrs. Spoker were situ- 
ated, and declared himself merely the agei^ for the estate, 
and that his wife, at the request of Captain Qraburn, had 
consented to live with Xhe friendless Phillis. People in 
general gave him credit for a design to appropriate the 
estate ; but nobody could deny that what ho said was 'rar 
tional and satisfactory. 

Meantime his own and his wife’s connections were not 
to be denied ; and they came many and frequently to the 
castle. Still Mr. Spoker allowed no splendours. There 
was a certain sum appropriated by him to housekeeping, 
and he would not permit his wife to add more than that 
sum to their own income. 

“ How should I answer, my dear, to the next possessor,” 

• said he, “ when accounts come to be looked over, for spend- 

ing more than what will keep up a proper house for poor 
Phillis, and remunerate myself and you for our care of 
her?” ^ ^ 

That depends on who is the next possessor,” said Mrs. 
Spoker. “ I heard her say one day it should be the person 
who was kind to her ; and if any body’s kind. I know who 
that is.” 


“ Did she, indeed ?” said Mr. Spoker* “ Wliat made her 
say that, I wfinder ?” 

“ 0, you underrate her terribly,” said his wife. “ She has 
far more sense than you think for.” 

“I’m afraid so,” muttered Mr. Spoker; and when ho 
went to his room to write letters for that day’s post, he 
looked for Captain Grabum’s address, and indited him the 
following epistle : 

“Dear Sir, — I feel myself in a very anxious position 4* for 
should any thing happen to old Miss Chinaway, and shoidd she 
make a will contrary to justice, 1 might be accused of neglecting 
your interests in a way very derogatory to my professional in- 
tegrity. People will got about her, and there’s no knowing what 
impression they may make by affecting a kind manner, to which 
she has never been \ised. Therefore, my dear sir, I should 
strongly counsel you to pay a visit to tho oastlo to look after 
your own fortunes, and tiddle the heiress. 

Yours faithfully, 

L. Spoker.” 

A few days brought him back the answer. 

‘ “ Dublin, Porto Bello Barracks. 

My dear Sir, — Many thanks; but let people got about her. 
Life is too short to 'tiddle tho heiress,* and I am enjoying it 
now, and have no mind to waste tho present upon the chanco 
of securing what I might either fail to got, or be too old to have 
pleasure from in future. How is tho old girl ? as handsome as 
ever ? Yom-s very truly, 

CHARLES Qraburn. 

Many and kind thanks to you.” 

“He’s making game of me, I almost think,” said Mr. 
Spoker to himself, as he folded up this letter. “ He need 
not have been so short upon me.” 

Tho years 1853-4 passed away, all these circumstances 
unaltered, except by the changes silently wrought on them 
by outward events. Phillis gradually took in some of the 
new ideas about her, and was thought competent Jby th« 
committee of a local charity to sign tho sale of some land 
which they wanted for enlarging their building. Mrs. 
Spoker had been very ^nevolent about this land. She 
thoroughly believed that her wishes on the subject wore all 
for tho school, and was quite justified to herself in making 
the best 'of Phillis’s ability to sell the land by the con- 
venience it would bo to the charity. She was eager to 
promote the sale by assurances that Phillis understood what 
was wanted, and that she could fully enter into the scheme ; 
and when tho trust^s came to talk with tho strange heiress, 
rejoiced aloud, for too sake of Harkstone school, that they 
understood Phillis’s peculiarities to be only the result of 
previous circumstances, and the change in them. Mr. 
Spoker said to his wife ; 

“ If she can do this, she can also make a will. I wish 
Captain Graburn would look after her.” 

“ I am sure, my dear, I wish ho would, poor young man,” 
said liis wife. 

This young man, meantime, was going his own way, 
with as little reference to Castle Harkstone as possible. He 
had put it out of his head at once, and the raillery of the 
many and sympathy of the few wore alike distasteful to him. 
He had done what was both right and very unpleasant, and 
he wished to have done with it altogether. It was an odd 
page in life, turned over and, as far as depended on him, for- 
gotten, Like other young soldiers, when the eventful 1854 
came, hd was entirely of opinion that we ought to go to war, 
because it would give the army the opportunity of active 
service, and was highly gratified to find his opinion adopted 
by the kings and queens pf the earth, and hostilities de- 
clared against Bussia. He belonged to a cavalry regiment 
which was not one of those ordered out upon service ; and 
tho moment this was ascertained he posted to the Horse 
Guards to get upon active service, which he could only do 
by exchanging into a regiment of infantry already under 
orders for the Crimea. In acting thus, he M what was not 
only pleasant to himself, but what ho had quite a right to 
do ; for, except one first cousin by his mother’s side, he had 
not a relation whose wishes to detain him need have any 
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weight with him. This first cousin was a bragging prating 
fool, whom Charles Graburn never thought of except as an 
object to turn into ridicule. When he made his will, there- 
fore, previously to leaving England, he was very much puzzled 
to know who should be his heir. “ It is but little,” said he 
to himself; “but, little or much, Nicholas Shipswood shall 
not have it. Ass !” He reflected for a long time, and at 
last determined. 

He had on his table a little book containing “Directions 
for making a Will otherwise, if ho had been obliged to 
consult a lawyer, ho never would have had courage to 
do as he did. There was a young lady with whom ho 
had danced all his last leave in London ; whenever ho 
could, he had ridden beside her in the Park; and at last 
he had observed that when she caught sight of him in the 
doorway, the colour blushed over her pretty face, and that 
ill the open air in the Park her eyes welcomed him before 
her father or her brother perceived his approach. Then the 
straightforward and honest Charles Graburn had gone away ; 
for, said he to himself, “ IVo nothing, and she has nothing. 
If I had, — O, if I had, I would go to Lady Thames's ball to- 
night, and ask that pretty, sweet, simple, liigh-bred girl to 
be my wife. As it is — as it is — lieigh-ho I” 

He went away, and put her, like Harkstone Castle, out 
of his head as much as he could. He was all for being happy, 
and he could not have been happy if he had let his mind run 
on Florence ; but her imago recurred to him when ho was 
leaving England. 

“ I Avoiild have given her all,” said ho to himsolf ; “ and 
she .shall liave it now, if I die ; she can’t have it othcrwi.se.” 
Accordingly ho drew up his will in her favour, securing to 
her all of which he, Charles Graburn, stood in possession on 

that — day of , 1854. The will was witnessed by his 

servant, and left in the hands of a laywer, whom ho had oc- 
ca.sionally consulted. When Florence do Nyle saw her last- 
season’s partner gazetted for the Crimea, and wiped away ! 
the two tears which suddenly darkened her sight, she very 
little thought how ho had been thinking of her. 

The very same day, at Harkstone Castle, as Phillis was 
walking after Harry Spoker, and the “ pooppy” was following 
her, she suddenly fell down on the gravel-walk, and could 
not succeed in getting up again. Harry tried what he could 
by exhortation and rebuke, and at last ran for his mother. 
Mrs. Spoker ran and lifted her up, and assisted her hack to 
the house. It was evident she had sufFoped a slight stroke of 
paralysis ; an event not to be wondered at, considering the 
total change of habits she bad undergone. The doctor was 
sent for, and Phillis for this time recovered. What portion 
of wits she had did not seem diminished by the attack, but 
in her health there was an evident alteration. She walked 
less with Harry, diminished the activit}*' with which she had 
arranged her room, ate less, slept more, and liked an easy 
chair to sit in. It could not he doubted that this would not 
last very long, and the destinies of Harkstone Castle became 
a matter of very great interest. 

“ Only keep her from thinking about a will at all, my 
dear,” said Mr. Spoker to his wife, 

“ Very well, Spoker,” answered the lady ; “ but you know 
she can be very stubborn if she takes a thing in her head.” 

This was true of some things, but not of such groat in- 
terests as the Harkstone property; for it might certainly 
bo a subject of doubt whether the idea of possessing it had 
over established itself in Phillis’s head. But Mrs. Spoker 
went on deceiving herself, and fancying she believed it very 
possible that the strange heiress might obstinately make 
little Harry her heir. 

“If she should make a will contrary to Captain Gra- 
biirn’s interests while I am her adviser,” said Mr. Spoker, 

“ I would recommend him to dispute it, and I would assist 
him with all the information in my power. Jt would bo 
dishonourable on my part ; it would be a professional dis- 
credit.” 

“You would not if it were your own son,” suggested his 
wife. 


“ I would,” said Spoker, “ though it were my son’s soul 
in my father’s skin.” 

Mrs. Spoker argued no more ; but she said to herself, 

“ Ah well, he has not been tried yet.” 

Phillis lingered on. Through all the summer of 1854 sho 
continued to live a declining life ; and her interests wore 
hounded to her physic, her port-wino, her crawl along the 
gravel-walk, aided at length by Mrs, Spoker’s arm. All 
those exciting months, — when battles were fought, when 
brave men triumphed or perished, when the I<^ts at homo 
beat fast for the fates of those abroad, when 'Wb great in- 
terests concerned absorbed for the most part smaller and 
personal interests, — Phillis, neither knowing nor caring 
about those scenes, was quite taken up with her own living 
or dying. 

The winter saw her withdrawn into a warm room, sitting 
in an easy chair, too weak to rise from it ; a jelly on the 
tabic, and an orange ; a piece of flannel drawn over her 
head. The comfort and luxury she enjoyed were far more 
prominent in her feelings than the illness. Sho said very 
little, but wondered at her own comfortableness ; and before 
very long Spoker beard her frequently pronounce the phrase, 

“ You are all so kind to me.” 

“What is she thinking of, poor thing?” thought ho. 

“ Somebody is prompting her.” 

Possessed with this idea, he was more frequently in her 
sick-room ; and hy all th’e indirect means ho know tried to 
I assure himself that she had made no will. 

“ Things change strangely, don’t they, Phillis ?” said he. 

“ Who would have thought of seeing you hero in old Mr. 
Chinaway’s place? yet hero you arc.” 

“ And they say I shall lie inside the church, by the side 
of him, when I die,” said Phillis. 

“ 0, we must not talk of dying,” said old Spoker. “ No 
fear of dying this time.” 

I “ I be not afeard. Bettor die whilst I am well off.” 

“ Nay, there’s no chance of change, is there ?” said Spoker. 
“Live as long as yon will, you will always have this warm 
room and this easy chair and this fine place, — hey ?” 

“ Don’t know ; it’s queer to be here.” 

“When 3 ’^oii are gone,” said he, — “and we all mmi go 
some time, — somebody will be here in your place. Do you 
think so ?” 

“ You may sit yourself.” 

“I? 0 no, on no account. What made you think of it?” 

“It’s very comfortable,” said Phillis; “I did but think 
you loved an easy chair. Harry loves it when I’m not 
in.” ■ ' 

“0 yes, yes, the chair, of course- "sfi© chair. So you’ll 
leave Harry the easy chair.” 

“ Do you moan like mother reft mo the box with money, 
when she was dead ?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“ That’s a thing I’d fain know,” said Phillis. “ A paper 
was the way mother gave mo the box, wasn’t it ?” 

“I dare say it was ; but it is a bad thing to write when i 
people don’t well know how. I sincerely advise you never 
to write.” 

“ Nay, but there are some say I ought to write. I don’t 
say who, because they, maybe, would bo angry, and you’re 
all desperate kind now to mq.” 

“O no, wo are not — not at all — not in the least. I beg 
you won’t think so ; and as to writing, you can’t surely, — 
best not. You have not written, have you ?” 

“No.” 

“ And wiW not?” 

“ I duiina know.” 

“At all events, I am the only person who knows how to 
write things like that which old Mrs. Many — your mother, as 
you call her — ^wrote. Now promise one thing — I am sure I 
am kind to you.” 

“I don’t say not,” said Phillis; “so is little Harry: 
they all say so.” 

“ But Harry can’t write ; so promise, if there is to be any 
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writing, that I shall ho the man to do it. Will you promise, 
Phillis?” 

“Ay, ay; I don’t think to trouble any body, perhaps,” 
said Phillis. “ You be kind, and tho missus very, and little 
Harry, and all.” 

“ And there’s another who has been kinder to you than 
any one,” said Mr. Spoker, “ and that’s Captain Graburn. 
All that you liave comes to you through the captain.” 

“ Noa, sir, ’twar the old master writ a paper.” 

“ But the oaptain got it finst, and gave it all to you.” 

“ What for did he ? for I don’t know what captain you 
do mean.” 

“Not know Oaptain Graburn?” 

“ Noa. I dunna know, I’m sure.” 

“ 0, Phillis, you surely must know the gentleman who 
came to you, and told you that you had money and tho castle, 
and all.” 

“I do remember something of a fine gentleman, with 
hairs in his mouth, that came when mother lay dead, and 
made jokes at me.” 

“Alas,” said Spoker to himself, “what a trick for that 
jade Fortune to play him I” Then ho added aloud, “ Well, 
well, Phillis, I’m sure you’ll keep in mind what a friend to 
you / have been, and will promise to let mo do your writing.” 

“ Ay, ay, ay,” said Phillis stupidly ; and turned her at- 
tention entirely to sucking an orange. 

Time went on, and each portion of it was marked to 
most minds in England. The days of that*year were pho- 
tographed as they passed beneath the snn ; tlicy did not 
rise to be forgotten at their sot ; their images became per- 
manent as they went by. 

Those who thought least of the heroic deeds and stoutly 
supported sufferings of that time were tho heroes of the 
deeds themselves. Their simple valour, their good sense, 
their careful carelessness of standing an hour under the 
enemy’s fire, their matter-of-ftict purchase of a sausage, their 
patience under the privation of rations of all kinds, their 
parade-canter to the charge of Balaklava, their nightly cigar 
behind tho bulwarks of the trenches, were unlike most of 
tho big words and flashing looks which came from Swollen 
hearts and eyes about them in England. The patient valour 
j of the men, who “ rarely despond, and never despair,” is like 
a trumpet to the souls of those who read of it ; hut tho trum- 
pet itself is unmoved impassible metal. 

For instance, — and we all have instances, — there were 
Charles Graburn and his friend Frederick Palliser; the same 
who was playing at chess with him in Birmingham when 
he got the first news of his succession to Harkstone. They 
were in the tent which they had agreed to occupy in com- 
mon, leaving the other ’v^ich belonged to them to their 
servants and kitchen, anv they were enjoying one hour 
of tho day. Nearly every body has to look forward to 
one as more comfortable than tho rest of the twenty-four. 
They had lain down on their beds, and had hea^d over 
themselves several old horse-cloths, which they had pur- 
chased one time or other at officers’ sales (thus tliey ob- 
tained the blessing of warmth) ; young Palliser also, the day 
before, had been down to Balaklava, and brought up a pot- 
bellied Dutch cheese and several onions, and had stopped at 
the best brush he met with, and cut away a good bundle, 
which he had brought into ca^^p amid much ironical cheer- 
ing. It was his turn, however, now to laugh ; for his 
servant had added it to the scanty allowance of firewood 
made for cooking, and had boiled some strong black coffee, 
a good cup of which was being sipped smoking hot by both 
young men. As if to complete their comfort, an orderly 
« came to the tent from the head-quarters of their division 
with tho long-expected post from England, and, among 
others, gave one to Charles Gh*abum. His companion re- 
ceived more. Few men had left behind so small a number 
of correspondents in England to give and take the news as 
our hero.. They were at once deeply engaged in ’Uieir 
packets. The one addressed to Charles Grabiun ran mi 
follows : ; 


“ llarkatone Dastlo, 8d Deceml>ci*. 

Bear Sir, — 1 icgrot to inform you that Miss Chinaway de- 
parted this life, in hopes of a better, yesterday evening at 11.45, 
mthoui a will. By tlioso fortunate circumstances ydu become 
sole and indisputable possessor of Harkstoue Castle arid all its 
appurtenan£ses ; and as I had the pleasure to prevail on her, at 
the last solemn moments, to let mo put in the fire a will which 
she herself, in extraordinary characters and grammar, had la- 
boriously penned, I think myself doubly oiititlod to offer vou tho 
congratulations which I onco before too hastily tend oreo. No- 
thing now remains but to oomo homo as soon as possible, and 
exchange your sword for a plou^share. 

Dear sir, for self and partner, 

Yours most faithfully, 

Peter SroKjai.” 

Charles Graburn i*ead this letter t^Vice, and tlien looked 
up to catch his friend’s sympathy. But Frederick Palliser 
was buried in his own letters. His earnest face promised 
no sympathy for Charles, and he waited till his friend should 
have leisure to hear him. His own thoughts meantime were 
all in tumult. Rich again, lord of that strange old place, 
alge to indulge in all those plans which had tried often to 
tempt his imagination, at the same time likely eriougli to 
be deprived of all by a bullet or a bayonet ; for the first 
time ho thought of the dangers of war. lie read the letter 
again; he blessed old Spoker; ho wondered what the old 
heiress had written ; he remembered the first time he liad 
been declared heir of the castle, and again he looked for an 
auditor. Frederick Palliser was folding up a letter, and 
deeply pondering on the contents ; but Charles would wai^ 
no longer. 

“Frederick,” said he, “do you remember the time in 
Birmingham — ’ ’ 

At this moment a sudden blast of tho bugles of their own 
division sounded the turn-out. Up sprang both the ofTic(n*s, 
snatching their swords from the bedsides, and in the same 
moment bolting the remainder of tho coffee and thrusting 
their letters into tlieir pockets. 

“I thought that infernal row must moan something,” 
said Palliser, as they sprang out of tho tent. “ They’ve 
been at it stoutly, but I hoped it was only the French 
lines.” 

“ I was afraid it was on our right,” said Charles ; “ hut 
we were too comfortable to move without occasion.” 

These words were said in tho few moments before tins 
apparatus of war was made ready to and by their hands ; 
and in the changing of a scene they were engaged in sup- 
porting the defence of their division against the sortie which 
had been made by a strong body of Kussiaiis upon it. The 
enemy’s screech, the cheers of tlie English, the alarm sung 
out by tho 4jugles, the cracking of musketry, the blaEO of 
murderous fire that far round illumined the place, — all m.ad(? 
up a scone that told on the spirits and hearts of those en- 
gaged. Some it animated to madness ; and when the ene- 
my at last gave way, and the impetus of pursuit began, the 
party commanded by our two heroes (unluckily for them- 
selves) carried it too far, and found themselves before long 
beyond their own lines, and in over-close neighbourhood of 
the Bussian supports, which enabled tho fugitives to rally, 
and turned the tide again against those who were but now 
conquerors. There wait nothing to do but to retreat. 
behind, the note of the English bugles was heard sounding 
tho “cease firing;” but that was not the call that suited 
the affairs of this too-forward party. Gradually drawing 
back, the men alternately fired and retreated, their officers 
nearest the enemy, and preserving with great coolnes.s 
their own and their men’s presence of mind and steadiness. 
But the numbers that were opposed to them increased ; and 
at last, a dash being made by their whole body, the English 
were broken, and fted back to their lines. Charles Graburn 
would fain have fled too ; but before he knew that he was 
not running he was lying insensible on the ground, struck 
by one ball through the neck, and another on the hip. His 
last act of consciousness was to grapple a great thistle, and 
find energetic fault with it for prioldng hia hands. After 
that, battle^ Russians, home, Harkstone Castle, flight, pur- 
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suit,— all wore nothing to him for a space ; he knew not how 
long the space, nor what were the events passing, till at 
last pain returned, and consciouenesa, and by degrees the 
knowledge of his situation. It was dark night still, though 
to the east the crags loomed out of the obscurity where the 
day was sending forth on the blackness its first obscure dull 
l>rown. The earth around was almost hidden, but he could 
perceive a few great stones and sonic stumps of brush, and 
at last a lump, which bore the proportions of a man, lying 
moderately near. ‘*It’s poor Fred, probably,” thought he; 
“we wcio close when I fell and with extreme difficulty he 
dragged himself near to the prostrate man, and could then 
discern tliat he was alive by an occasional movement. 

“ Is it you, Fred?” lie g^ilped out, scarcely able to speak 
for his nccfc‘Wound. “ You are alive, then ?” 

“ Yes ; but I think I’ve enough. And you ?” 

“ Bad enough ; I can scarcely stir. But, Fred, I’ve 
something to do before I die, if I am to die. Do you remem- 
ber what 1 was saying to you when the bugles sounded?” 

“ Not the least.” 

“ What do you think ? I’ve inherited Harkstono Castle.” 

“ Odd enough,” said Frederick. 

“And I want to leave it moay from Nicholas^ and to 
Florence.” 

“ You arc wandering, poor Charley.” 

“ No, no ; I’ve all my wits, and also the blank side of 
Spokcr's l(‘,ttev. I’ll contrive to scrawl it, if you’ll contrive 
to sign.” 

“ Go on,” said Fred. 

Charles Graburn, thus encouraged, took from his pocket 
the letter, which was dyed and wet with his blood, and, as 
far as he could discern the black mark of his pencil on that 
part of the paper which continued white, wrote, “ I leave 
my whole property to Florence do Nyle.” Frederick grasped 
the pencil, and wi^ infinite difiicnlty subscribed his name. 
Charles Graburn’s spirits rose with the excitement. 

“ But thei^ should be two witnesses by rights,” said he. 
“ If it’s not perfectly good, old Nick will come down upon 
it.” 

“ I don’t know where you’ll get another,” said Fred. 
“ A Bussian is the only chance ; and the first daylight will 
bring plundei'crs, who are more likely to baj^’cnet us than to 
sign your will.” 

“ True enough ; can’t you crawl away, Fred ?” 

“Not I; I’m shot through both thighs^; I am motion- 
less.” 

Both were silent ; they boro their pain gallantly. They 
endured stoutly the ideas which could not but press on 
them, — of the enemy, against whom they were helpless. All 
was still for another quarter of an hour ; then the earth vi- 
brated beneath their pix)strate forms, and directly after the 
sound of horses’ feet, approaching at a trot, made itself hoard. 
It was a Russian party, as appeared by the tone of their 
speech, but in the darkness they did not perceive the wounded 
soldiers, and they passed on. They were followed at a short 
distance by an officer of their own, who deviated a little from 
the track of his party, and passed near the young men. 
Charles’s thoughts were very much carried out of his situa- 
tion by his momentary possessions. As the officer came near, 
he lifted up his arm, and at the same time called to him, in 
French, “ XJne grAoe^ monsieur.*’ 

“ J^e craignezrien, monsieur^” said the officer. 

^^•Graindrel** cried Charles; “tl ae s’affitjpas ffe cela. De 
griLce^ monsieur. Sous^ignez net 

“Oommswf, mon nomV* said the offioer, who could hardly 
be said to have paused. 

“ Mais ou/if monsieur^ mats oui! e’est mon testament** 

” Ah, monsieur,'* said the Russian, hastily jumping off 
his horse, and doing as he was asked, and on again ya a 
second. n 

“ Imn Jniashensho,** said Ohailes, reading the characters 
with straining eyes. “ Au revoir^ Monsieur Ilvashensho, an 
Ohdteau ffaiisHone, oomU Dorset.** 

The officer was gone while the words were saying, hut 

a 


he l>eard them, and touched bis cap, baU-laugliing, as ho 
started after his men. 

“ Who knows, Fred,” said Charles, his spirits quite elated, 
low as ho lay there, — “ who knows but you and I, and that 
fellow, shall be by the Christmas fire at Harkstoiui yet ?” 

“Not I** said Frederick. “Ifyow ever get back, take my 
love to poor Alice.” 

“I will, I will,” said Charles; and, after a pause, ho broke 
out again, “An^ Fred, if you do come, bring Alice with 
you.” gk 

“All right,” said Frederick, not able nor willing to dis- 
pute about probabilities. 

The daylight meantime grew clearer, and tljcy could see 
several of their own men lying motionless on the stony 
earth. At a distance, too, it seemed as if a fig^ire moved in 
the dim twilight, stooping at each prostrate body it canio to, 
and after a few seconds again advancing. (Charles Graburn 
grasped the sword whicli still lay by his side. 

“ I’ll not die like a dog, without striking a blow,” thought 
he ; but a moment after, he relaxed his hold, and cried aloud, 
“ He’s our o^im ! Soldier, come hither I” 

The figure turned at the voice, and approached at a run; 
hut tho same exclamation which had caught his attention 
excited that also of four gra 3 '^-coated figures, which had 
been partly hidden by inequalities in tho gi’ound, partly by 
the mist of tho wintry morning. They were nearest, and 
sprang at once upon the two officers. Plennik! Prisoii’ 
nlerP* said both; but tbeir Russ and French were alike 
unheeded by the men, who tore away in a moment the 
ornaments of tbeir dress, while one of the four, with the dis- 
mounted bayonet he held, lifted his arm, about to strike. In 
a niomeut more the English soldier whom Graburn bad ob- 
served wras up with them, and tho pistol he held in his 
hand had whizzed its ball through the head of the bayonet- 
ai*med Russian. The other three fell upon him ; but he had 
snatched up Charles’s sword, aq4 stoutly defending and at- 
tacking, cut through iho ann of another; and the remaining 
two, having neither time nor reason for persevering in the 
plunder of two d(’,fended men while plenty were lying unde- 
fended, turned sullenly away. 

“ Brave Weight 1” cried Charles ; “ you’ve saved us.” 

“ Ay, sir ; I got leavo to come and look for 3 ^ou ; but 
there’s more coming. I hope ours will be first.” 

- “ Do you soo them ? Are they coming ?” cried both the 

young men. 

“ Yes, sir ; both sides. I hop*o ours will bo first. Cap- 
tain Graham sent down ten of his troop to try and bring 
you two gentlemen off. There they are ; hut there’s lots of 
the enemy.” 

“ Will they bo in time ?” 

“ Well, I think so,” said Wtight, reloading his pistol. 

“ I feel them on all sides,”- said Frederick; for his torn 
nerves vibrated to sound and motion. 

“ Ay, sir,” said Weight, looking first right then left. 

The English soldiers were urging their horses over tho 
rough dangerous ground ; Weight’s arm was lifted high to 
point out the place they had to make for, and then they 
dashed towards it. They oaiAe up in time ; four sprang to 
the earth, and lifted the prostrate men. No caro, no gentle- 
ness for their agonised limbs could there be. They raised 
them on the horses, and into tho grasp of two of their com- 
rades. Weight sprang behind another of the men, and they 
galloped away. 

Did any one ever break a limb, and know wliat it was 
to be moted ? Think of that gallop I 

But they wore saved ; the dragoons carried the two 
officers within tho lines, and up to tho camp. There they 
wore laid down and attended to. Frederick had fainted; 
Captain Graburn retained consciousness of his agony. 

But they did not die ; they lay in tho hospital, and life 
returned to both. They were sent home as soon as they 
could ho moved ; and before they were well enough to think 
of returning to their duties peace had been made. Christ- 
mas of 1856 arrived, and the scene it presented at Earkstone 
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Castle was nearly as Charles Graburn had said it would bo, 
but better still. The bright fire was burning in the castle 
dining-room ; and at the abundant Christmas-board sat 
Frederick and his dear happy Alice ; honest and excellent 
Spoker, and his wife, resplendent in a diamond-cross and 
earrings, — Charles’s present. There was no Iliashenskd, 
indeed ; but instead of him, at the head of the table sat that 
fair Florence who had been made mistress of the castle on 
the bloody Chersonese, and who sate there mistress, not of 
that only, but of the warm glad heart which had so nearly 
ceased to beat when ho remembered her ; and thinking to 
see her no more, “with all his worldly goods did her 
endow.” 

The gift had been confirmed in her own village-church 
as soon as Charles could walk with her to the holy table. 
She had loved him poor, and he knew it; riches were wanted 
only to give the two a home in common ; and it was now a 
month since they had enjoyed it together. Charles’s sense 
of Mr. Spoker’s honourable conduct was expressed in ways 
more profitable than the sparkling present to his wife ; and 
as for Sergeant Weight, he sate in the housekeeper’s room 
the most honoured of guests, and every body thanked him 
and praised him for having saved Charles Graburn’s life, 
except Florence ; but she, often as she took his hand in hers 
and began to speak, broke down for want of voice, and could 
do nothing but look him in the face, her eyes overflowing 
with tears. | 


THE ORPHANS. 

By HAMON. 


The shadow of death has fallen over this little household, 
and even yet the inmates are chilled into melancholy during 
its passing-by. The graver of the orphans, strengthened 
by trouble, has, however, lisen against pain, and struggled 
with it only to overcome; and, the first shock past, all 
has settled into quietness, a little saddened by grief. The 
elder sister pursues home vocations ; and the younger, less 
firm in heart, or overcome with lassitude, has fallen asleep 
over her work, forgetting sorrow and pain for a while ; the 
Httle one, with childish thoughtlessness, attempts to arouse 
her with the stalk of a tall flower taken from the vase on 
the table, abandoning his own toys for the delight of teasing 
his sister. Over his young heart no change has come. We 
think these few words have told the tale. 

As a work of art this picture is not a little interesting, 
being an example of the modern French classical stylo re- 
sulting from the pseudo-antique studies so much practised 
by the school of David. The reader will observe this in the I 
extreme simplicity of the composition, almost bare as it is, | 
and in the severe forms of the draperies, which, although 
modern in construction, are thoroughly classic in design and 
arrangement; the very attitudes of the figures, with the 
reserve of motion about thorn, is strikingly oxemplificatory 
of it. It is remarkable how this is carried through the 
whole work, even in the simple character of the acces- 
sories ; in fact, the woodcut before us might almost be an 
engraving from some recovered work of late Grecian art 
just discovered at Pompeii, rather than a picture by a 
French artist exhibited at Paris in 1855. L. L. 


A NEAR CUT Tp INDIA.* 


Trb establishment of “ near cuts” may bo said to be the 
great aim of modern times. Machinery has established near 
cuts between the raw material and the manufactured article ; 
and the purpose of every new invention in art, and the effect 
of almost every fresh discovery in science, is to shorten the 
road by which we travel to the goal of our objects and 

/ Information contained in this article we are mainly In- 

aented to a recent pamphlet, entitled The Gale* of the East, By Chablbs 
Lamb Kbnky, Barrister* at-Law. London: Ward and Lock. 


desires. Many near cuts of this kind have been discovered 
during the present century, of which railways and the elec- 
tric telegraph may be mentioned as the most remarkable. 
By the former, a place at the distance of fifty miles may bo 
reached in one hour instead of in six ; by the latter, time 
and distance have been annihilated altogether. The grand 
scheme which forms the subject of this paper is the establish- 
ment of a “ near cut to India” by making a canal through 
the Isthmus of Suez ; and if the reader will consult a map 
of the world, he will perceive at a glance the great saving 
of distance and time which it will effect. Let him run his 
eye, say from Southampton, down the coast of Europe, and- 
away round the immense continent of Africa to the Cape of 
I Good Hope, and from thence up the Indian Ocean to Cal- 
! cutta; and then compare that long circuitous route with the 
I proposed line of passage along the Mediterranean, through 
the Isthmus of Suez, down the Red Sea, and across the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. Reducing the matter to 
figures, the distance by the Capo route from London to 
Bombay is 5950 leagues ; by Suez it will be 3100 leagues— 
a saving of 2850 leagues. 

Until the year 1823, the only road to India was by way of 
the Capp. The lumbering Indiamen in which the voyage was 
made called and took in provisions at St. Helena, at the Cape, 
and half a dozen other harbours besides. People in England 
who had friends in India believed they kept up intercoi^so 
with them if they heard from them once a-yeai* ; for a letter 
written in September of the one year wAs answered possibly 
by October in the next, when the thoughts, the feelings, and 
the circumstances of the writers were altered, if not forgotten, 
by themselves. The news of Indian battles reached the 
government at homo and the friends of those engaged at a 
time when the success which was the cause of national 
rejoicing had possiblj'^ been followed by reverses. Events 
in India were altogether beyond the control of the govern- 
ment at home. Our Indian Empire' might be lost and won 
l(»ng before the ship which carried the intelligence sighted 
the coasts of Europe. Commerce, too, was subjected to all 
the thousand vicissitudes of time and distance. No advices 
from the Indian markets could reach the London houses 
under five or six months from the date of the letter. Specu- 
lation and trade were consequently extremely dangerous ; 
and this fact tended to limit commercial transactions with 
India,, and to check the development of its resources. These 
disadvantages were all painfully felt at home, but they were 
still more painfully felt by the European Indians themselves. 
About the year 1823 the idea of a “ near cut” first began to 
occupy the minds of the leading men of Bombay. In cast- 
ing about how this much-de.sired object might bo accom- 
plished, it occurred to them that the run from Bombay to 
Aden, at the point where the Red Sea opens into the Indian 
Ocean, was hardly one-fourth of the length of the run from 
Bombay to the Cape ; that the Red Sea, though long, and 
reputed to be dangerous by the fathers of the Church and 
Mussulman pilgrims bound to Mecca, was, after all, neither 
so tedious nor so dangerous as the passage round the Cape. 
They further bethought themselves that a ship carrying 
mails and passengers might discharge its burden at Suez ; 
that a courier and passengers might, without difldculty or 
danger, cross the desert which separates the Red Sea at 
Suez from the Mediterranean at Alexandria ; that another 
ship waiting in the latter port might receive them on board, 
and carry them to Malta, and thence to England. 

The Bombay government proposed all this to the home 
government, stating at the same time that experiments 
had been made, and that the whole voyage might be per- 
formed in thirty-five days. The proposal was rejected, re- 
vived, and rejected over and ever again, and was only at 
last adopted after a lapse of twenty years. Lieutenant 
Waghorn’s share in demonst^ing the practicability of the 
scheme, and eventually in ootaining its adoption, was re- 
warded by a pension of 5(W. a-year, granted by the govern- 
ment to his mother; he himself having died unrequited 
shortly after his plan was carried into execution I Such, in 
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a few words, is the history of the estahlishment of the first 
near cut to India — the Overland Route. 

The advantages of this route were immediately realised. 
Merchants could send or receive by it letters, specie, sam- 
ples, and small parcels of goods of sufficient value to bear 
the heavy charges of transport. The government also 
could send despatches, and officers whoso business was 
urgent ; but it was not available for large cargoes of goods, 
nor for troops and commissariat stores, which were, and 
are, sent by sea round the Cape. Still a groat advantage 
was gained as regards mail communication ; and the trade 
with British India has enormously increased during the 
twelve or thirteen years that the overland route has been 
established. But with the increase of trade, the necessity 
for a more rapid and safe c(^veyanco of goods soon began 
to bo felt both in India and England; and a number of 
schemes wore started for making the track of the present 
overland route available for all trading vessels. Captain 
Allen, R.N., conceived the gigantic project of flooding a 
portion of Syria by letting the waters of the Bed Sea and 
the Mediterranean in upon the lower level of the Dead Sea 
and the Sea of Galilee, converting part of a continent into 
an ocean. Another scheme proposed to make a canal, 
which should cross the Nile by means of a gigantic aque> 
duct. But these, if not impracticable, were at least too 
difficult of execution. A plan, however, is now before the 
world, the execution of which is stated by the highest en- 
gineering authorities to be within the limits of our scientific 
and commercial resources, — a plan which can be carried out 
within a reasonable tim,e, and at an expense that has fre- 
quently been equalled, and in*lbme cases exceeded, in the 
construction of railways. This plan is to join the Mediter- 
ranean and the Bed Sea at the point where the narrowest 
strip of land interposes between them ; to carry, in fact, a 
sfaip^anal through the isthmus from Suez toPelusium. The 


project for this canal was conceived by M. Ferdinand do 
Lessepa, who, in October 1854, visited Egypt in consequence 
of an invitation from the new viceroy, Mohammed Said; 
and in the course of a journey across the Lybian desert 
from Alexandria to Cairo, the question of cutting through 
the isthmus was first mentioned between them. The prince 
requested M. de Lcsseps to draw up a memorial on the sub- 
ject ; and this being done, and meeting with his approba- 
tion, he issued to the consuls-general of foreign 'powers a 
firman, destined to receive the sanction of tho sultan, 
granting to a company composed of the capitalists of all 
nations the right to construct a canal between the two seas. 
At the same time the viceroy ordered his two engineers, 
Linant Bey and Moguel Bey to accompany M. de Lesseps 
in an exploring expedition to the Isthmus of Suez, and to 
complete, by a fresh examination of the ground, the investi- 
gations already made. The report of the engineers was 
most favourable to the scheme. 

M. de Lesseps’ next step was to proceed to Constanti- 
nople. There he had an audience of tho sultan, and even- 
tually obtained a letter from the Grand Vizier to the Viceroy 
of Egypt, in which tho plan was described as ** a work of the 
most useful and interesting character.” While at Constan- 
tinople M. de Lesseps addressed Lord Stratford de Bedcliffe 
on the subject, but did not meet with any encouragement in 
that quarter. In 1855 M. de Lesseps came to England to 
explain his scheme to our leading politicians, and the in- 
formation which lie then gave has since been published in a 
pamphlet.* 

At tho close 0 / 1855, a commission was appointed, at tho 
desire of the Viceroy of Egypt, to examine and test the ac- 
curacy of the report of his own engineers ; and for this 
purpose M. de Lesseps got together a body of the most 

« Isthmus (if Suss Question. By M. Firdutano di Lissbfs, Minister- 
Plenipotentiary. London : Longman and Co. 1855. 
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eminent ongineerfi in Europe. England was represented by 
Messrs, llendell, M‘Clean, and Charles Manby ; Austria, by 
M. do NegreUi, Ins|>ector-Genoral of Hail ways; Sardinia, by 
M. Paittocapa, Minister of Public Works; Holland, by M. 
Conrad, Engineer in-Chief of the Water Staat; Prussia, by 
M. Lentse ; Spain, by M. Montesino, Director-General of Ihib- 
lic Works; and France, by M. Renawd, Inspector-General 
j\nd Member of ijio Council of Ponts et Chaussfies, and 
M. Lieussou, ll^^rographer and Engineer to the Imperial 
Navy. The department of nautical science was represented 
by Captain Harris, of the East India Company’s Service, 
and by Hesr-Admfva! do Oenouilly and Captain Jaur^S, of 
the Imj>cn.al French Navy. This commission proceeded to 
Alexandria; and theif examination of all the points oon* 
nocted with the proposed undertaking resulted in a full 
oonrirmation of tiic previous report. The commissioners 
stated, — we quote their words,— “That the execution of tho 
ship-canal was easy, and its suecemi certain ; and that the 
two harbours to be owMRtriicted at 8ue« and Pelueium pre- 
sented none but tho usual diHICultioa.” 

The question from an engineering point of view having 
been thus fully solved, tho Viooroy. of Egypt granted to 
M. de Lesseps a second oharfcor, doolnring the burdens, obli- 
gations, and sor rices to which tho proprietors of tho Suez 
Canal will be subjected; the concessioiis, immunities, and 
advantages to which they will be entitled, wid the jfhnsilities 
wliich will l>e accorded to them. The blowing is an ab- 
stract of tho terms. The works lo be executed are: 1« A 
ciMial wide enough Ibr the passage of the largest Teasels 
Ix^wcen 8neK and Peluaium. S. A canal of irrigatioti and 
supply striking out of the piwceding oanal in the directions 
respectively of Suez and Peluaium. Them works ahall ho 
completed within six years. La|e limahah shall be con- 
verted into an inland ii arbour fit for vessels of tlie Jiighcsfc 
tonnage. A harbour of refuge shall be constructed at the 
entrance of the ship-canal into the Gulf of Pelusium, and 
tho necessary improvements shall be made in the port and 
roadstead of Suez. The Egyptian Government shall have 
a claim of hftcen per cent on tho net profits of every year. 
In return, the Egyptian Government agrees to make the 
following concessions: 1. A free grant of all land, not the 
property of individuals, which may be found neccssaiy for 
the purpose of tho works, and the use and enjoyment of all 
waste lands which shall be cultivated by tho moans and at 
the expense of the canal proprietors. 2. I'ho privilege of 
drawing from the mines and quarries of the state free of 
charge all necessary materials for the construction and 
maintenance of the works and buildings. 8. Free import- 
ation of tho machinery, &c. to be used in the construction 
of tho works. It is further provided that tho canal shall 
always remain open ns a neutral passage to every merchant- 
ship ; that for tiie right of passage through the canal the 
maximum toll shall he ten francs per ton on ships, and per 
head on passengers : and that the provisions of the charter 
shall be in force for ninety-nine years after the opening of 
the canal. 

Now as to the estimated cost. It appears from an osii- 
mate prepared by Moguel Bey and Einant Bey, and exa- 
mined and approved by the inteniatioiial commission of engi- 
neers, that the total expense of all the works, including all 
contingent expenses, will amount to 8,000,000i. The actual 
cost of tho canal itself will, it is stated, be only 
the differonce between that and the whole sum will bo 
necessary for works in connection with it, such as the ex- 
cavation of harbours and the fixing of the sands. This 
seems by no means an extravagant sum, considering tho 
magnitude and importance of the undertaking ; ooittparing 
it, indeed, with tho snms spent in recent railway euldlprises, 
it will appear exceedingly moderate; the rhilwuy from 
London to York cost nearly one-third more '; thnt b^ween 
Paris and Lyons also about one-third more. With regard ! 
to the paying capabilities of the proposed banal, it has been 
estimated that the tonnage likely t6 pass through it will 
not bo less than 8,000,0(K) ton# per annum, without taking | 


into account the increase of trade which it may be expected 
to produce. This amount of tonnage, at ten francs a ton, 
would give a revenue of 80,000,000 francs, or 1,200,0001. But 
if only half this sum, viz. ^OjOOOZ., be realised, it will return 
7* per Cent on the capital. 

Finally, SVance, Austria, Sardinia, Spain, Greece, and 
Turkey take a deep interest in tho scheme, and are anxious 
to give their assistance in carrying it out ; and nearly 
two-thirds of the required capital have been subscribed. 
What, then, is wanting? The consent of England. Although 
Turkey stands among the first promoters of tho scheme, she 
has not yet given her formal consent to its execution, in 
deference to the British government. It is pretended by our 
government that, the scheme is impracticable ; and in this 
assertion it has been baokttd tip by a vcr.y eminent engineer, 
Mr. Robert StophbUBon. But it must be observed, that 
Mr. Stephenson singly pits his ©pinion, upon a very slight 
acquaintance with the subject, against the deliberate judg- 
ment of some nine or ten of the most eminent engineers in 
Europe, aitsf n thorough invsstigation. The real objection, 
if there bs sny beyond the usual obstructive policy with 
regard to all new s^omes, most be political, and based on 
the fear of opening the wsy to India to other nations ; hut 
surely, ns the increased (heility will be shared by ourselves, 
this objection, so derogatory to our much vaunted maritime 
superiority, cannot be allowed long to stand in the way of 
an enterprise so grand in itself, and so important to the 
interests of our commerce, and to the development of the 
resouioes and consequent civilisation of the inhabitants of 
India. 


EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR THE WELLING I ON 
MONUMENT. 

WRSTMlXBTRn HALl.. 


An occasion so entirely novel in England as this, of an ex- 
hibition of works of sculpture sent in competition for tlie 
prize of executing a national monument, is peculiarly in- 
teresting, as each visitor becomes as it were a voter, called 
upon to deposit tho number of his favourite design in the 
ballot-box of public opinion. In forming a judgment to this 
end, it will be well for the spectator to ask himself if a work 
which may attract him really fulfils its purpose as a memo- 
rial of the great Duke, and is worthy of so noble a destiny 
as to become a testimony from a great nation to one of 
her greatest soldiers. Consideration of this point will 
speedily reduce the subjects for judgment to a very small 
number, — even two or three. We have first of all to reject 
all such* as are absurd in design, being from their very na- 
ture not only unfit for tho special object, but totally inad- 
missible for monumental sculpturo on any occasion what- 
ever. At the head of these we shall place No. 1, “The 
Wellington Star Monument,” as it is somewhat fantastically 
entitled This consist# of a* twisted column of marble, 
rising from a base surrounded with eight other twisted co- 
lumns, and sunnounted by a statue of the Duke. Now this 
is absolutely unfit for monumental sculpture under any cir- 
cumstances, being merely a memorial, and from its form 
suitable enough for a column in a public square (if it wore 
not for tho singular hideousness of the design), but most 
unfit do bo placed over the grave of tho great man comme- 
morated, and also by the predominance of vertical lines un- 
Buitalde for a place within a building. 

Another great quality— indeed the great quality—to bo 
looked for in such designs is, that of idea; that is to say, 
something whioh shall show the sculptor has been pene- 
trated with an appropriate thought on the subject, sugges- 
tive or expressive of the feeling with which one should look 
upon a work so dedicated# “ Thb Wellington Star Monu- 
ment” possesses just this infinitesimal atom of a thought 
adaptable to the purpose, — it has, and derives its name 
from, a gilt star on each of the four faces of the capital of 
the column; so that a person iq^proaching could not but be 
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struck with the appropriateness of such a thing glittering 
in the sun, and sunnounting a monument to him who was 
the “ star of England” through »o many decades. It will 
ho needless to add, that this No. 1 is not unique as an 
example of the way in which the absurd and ugly predomi- 
nate over the fitting and the beautiful ; we are compelled, 
however, to select an instance upon which to enforce our 
remarks, ' ^ 

Having disposed of the absurd works, the reader will 
next proceed to decide upon such as are conventional and 
mediocre, — not ridiculous, but simply dull ; amongst which 
we may place all such as rely upon that noble quadruped 
tbo British lion for the chief exponent of their meaning ; all 
those whose authors lack means of expressing themselves 
but with the aid of figures of Britannia, Victory, Fame, 
Valour, Peace, •fee., — excellent personages in themselves, 
but, as ideas in sculpture, long ago worn threadbare and 
repeated to loathing. Natural and true grief does not vent 
itself ill rhetorical figures and tropiMS, neither does au artist 
who has any new thing to say express himself mainly by 
these stilted and inane conventionalities. 

Fame with her trumpet, the Muse of History inscrib- 
ing his deeds, Jkitannia crowning her hero with laurel, 
Palm-bearing Peace, and Victory with the wreatli, are of 
course the pet reliance of sculptors whose idea is rather to 
make a design which shall comply with and illustrate cer- 
tain conventional rules of the abstract science of composi- 
tion (so-called), than to produce such a work as we have 
said is now required. 

No reader will give his vole to a work which depends 
for its interest upon such auxiliaries, if ho will cross the 
road between Westminster Hall and the Abbey, and note 
liow the latter (noble Gothic temple as it is) has been de- 
faced by legions of Britannias, Virtues, Victories, Heroes, 
Ijions, and Wreaths. Ho will there see how often the 
British lion has been employed to guard a grave, — how 
often that poor brute’s haunches have? been loaded with 
a sarcophagus, — how often Victory has ci'owned the Hero, 
and what scores of lugubrious Britannias weep above tlio 
tombs. 

Let ns entreat the reader to dismiss from his mind and 
recollection these poor horrors, and resolve that unless an 
allegorical figure is intruded for some other than its con- 
ventional value representing an abstract quality, it 
shall 071 that account be rejected, excepting, indeed, it has 
an iiitcre.st of its own, and displays a real feeling and pur- 
pose on the part of the sculptor. With such a condition, 
oven Britannia may bo endured, nay, perhaps admired, and 
the British lion not requested to weep or roar elsewhere. 
All depends upon the sculptor’s feeling for the subject. 

Thus examined, it appears to us that the whole scries of 
designs (cighty-threo in number) may very summarily bo 
reduced to three only which fulfil the conditions of origin- 
al ity, feeling, and excoilcnce required. These aixs Nos. 78, 
86, and 84. Of these we have placed first that which 
seems most excellent, most simple, aud most suitable, — 
No. 78, — with the motto, “ Deeds, not words.” This is, in 
our judgment, the only work thoroughly fitting and good. 
Under a low canopy of simplest unornamented dpesign re- 
clines upon a sarcophagus the statue of the Duke ; upon 
the platform constituted by the top of the canopy kneels a 
figui'e of Victory just alig^tted to place a wreath, as the only 
decoration of the monument. /Hie. supreme simplicity of 
this design is not destroyed by the presence of four angle- 
fibres of Trutli, Valour, Duty, and Loyalty. Ifithe reader 
wishes for au example of the way in which true feeling for 
a subject may be evinced by otoe man 'when dealing with 
the same materials, which serve only to encumber another, 
he will compare tlie design of those figures with similar 
ones in the Hall, bearing in niiitd.nur previous remarks on 
the hackneyed nature of allegorical fi^es in general. It 
is necessary in placing a monument . in a building like 
St. Paul’s ^at it should hamonite with the itohitectuie 
surrounding, and that it should not be of such height os to i 


dwarf the altitude of the aisles, thereby injuring the archi- 
tectural efiect of the latter without giving any compensa- 
tion for such a solecism. The horizontal forms of tliis 
design will therefore be eminently fitted for a position in 
the cathedral. 

In an architectural sense, No. 84 undoubtedly tran- 
scends all others here. It is, howevci’, Gothic in design, and 
mainly vertical in arrangement of composition ; therefore, 
.although admirabl}^ suitable for a public square, is quite 
inadmissible ‘ in a building of liVren architecture, and, in- 
deed, for an interior at all. It consists of a lofty Gothir. 
tomb, designed with gixiat knowledge and taste, being 
simple, strong, and pure ; beneath the arch of the toml) i.s a 
sarcophagus, and upon it.s base are many h<iaai-relievi of a])- 
propriate subjects ; upon t]»o apex of the arch or canopy in u 
statue of the Duke. To this sort of double *prcsencc of sar- 
cophagus and statue, — at least when the latter represents 
life, and is not recumbent on the top of the chest , — wo most 
strongly object ; a tomb cannot combine the qualities of n 
memorial and a monument in itstdf. Wc take these woids 
arbitrarily to signify, in the first case, a cenotaph or erection 
in honour of one whose body docs not lie beneath ; and iu tlie 
latter, applying it strictly to a tomb over the bod}" of the poi’- 
son honoured. These qualities seem to us rcpugnaiit atid 
incongi’uous, and the attempt to combine them in one a 
ccrl.ain failure. Another and obvious objection to this j|orfc 
of duality is, that it suggests an absurd fancy of the statue 
being a representation of the ghost of the deceased which 
has risen from the coffin beneath. We contend, therefore, tli^jit 
the simply grand and awful idea of deatli is disturbed by tlm, 
confusing orsfiuplication of two distinct thoughts one with 
the other. The sculptor’s motto for this work is, i2m maffui 
animi agreaaxm. 

Although somewhat melodramatic in conception, theni 
is a great deal of feeling in the design of the last inonumcnt 
we have to refer to, No. 36. This has the advantage al-so 
of being peculiarly adapted to the vein of thought wliicli 
for some two hundred years has been judged most appi'o- 
priate to art when employed on such a task as the preseiit : 
tlici'cfoi'e it w’ill, beyond question, be the most popular of 
the designs here exhibited, and, if the voice of the people 
conferred the prize, undoubtedly the one chosen for execn 
tion. It consists of a lofty tomb, of simple classical form, 
surmounted by a statue of the Duke, and having on either 
aide a doiible gate of wu-ought bronze, Avhereupon are cai'ved 
medallion subjects from the events of his life. One of thesii 
gates is closed ; by the side of the other stands an angel, with 
his left hand to his lips motioning silence, while with the 
right he closes the remaining valve of the gate. The motto 
is, “ Past away,” vrhich expresses the feeling and action of 
the angel. The Muse of History and a British lion are ac- 
cessories. 

These three arc the only works which seem to us to dis- 
play sufiicient talent fo merit the reward (of course, after 
excluding such as are quite inadmissible from the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, amongst which we might name 
several that are extremely beautiful in themselves); how- 
ever, the second is unsuitable, on account of the Gothic na- 
ture of the design, and we ourselves would much prefer the 
first to the third, not only for its superior merits as a work 
of art, but as being of a higher order of taste. 

Baron Marochetti’s great design is yet invisible, he, not 
complying with the conditions laid down (and binding upon 
others), I'eservcs it in his study. Why he should not con- 
descend to exhibit his woj-k (if it really is not here) we can- 
not comprehend, as, all national prejudices aside, we think 
him likely to produce a very remarkable work. What is to 
be regietted about this circumstance is, that many of our 
best sculptors refused to compete, under the impression tliot 
the commission is already disposed of, and that the prises 
are awarded without consideration of after-execution of the 
monument. In fact, it reported that the Sardiuiaxi noble- 
man is to carve the tomb of the English Duke. 

^ L. L. 
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- A FRENCH HOtIDAY. 


At six o’clock on the 15th of August 1866, the wotthy inha- 
bitants of the various cities of France wero awakened from 
thcii^ slumbers by the unwonted sound of cannon. The 
boom of from twenty to a hundred salvoes of artillery (ac- 
cording to the size of each place) announced to the nation 
the fSte-day of their sovereign, and the arrival of a national 
holiday. 

> When the roll of the guns reached my own ears on that 
morning, it had travolJcd some mile or two aerdss the sea. 
The steamboat upon w^hich I was had left Le Havre at half- 
past five, and was steadily working out across the bay. It 
was a charming moniing for an excursion to sea; the sky 
had that pcculikr gray mackerel-tint, and the air that fresh- 
ness and purity about it, that give a good promise of fair 
weather and clear skies. Looking inshore, and eastwards, 
the broad mouth of the river, dotted .here and there with 
a white sail, and one solitary steamer, — bound, according to 
the hills, upon a “ grande promenade” to Rouen, — had caught 
a glow of unaccustomed beauty from the chastened sun- 
light; and even the unsightly roofs of dirty Havre, set 
sharply against the bright sky, looked their very best. Far 
away on the left my eyes rested upon Ste. Adresse, with its 
lighthouse, its cliffs, and its picturesque valley of thick 
foliage and summer-built houses, dear tome besides as being 
my home ; while on the right lay fashionable Trouville, 
almost concealed in the shadow of its hills, standing behind, 
between it and the morning. 

The destination of the author and his sttamboat, thus 
romantically introduced to the reader, was that city of 
mediaeval association, and miraculous feminine head-gear, — 
Caen. As the well-informed or travelled Englishman will 
be aware, it lies at the head-quarters of the river Ornc, a 
curious stream (if stream it may be called), constructed by 
the combination and the docking-up of various little rivulets 
at one end, and assisted at the other end by the sea, which 
fills the channel at high tide, and enables vessels of small 
burden to pass to the docks and quays of the town. A 
place of considerable merchandise is Caen ; the centre of a 
fine agricultural country, and the hmia of several manufac- 
iiircs ; a city full of interest for the lovers of old times, 
crammed with recherche specimens of architecture, thronged 
with the oval-faced and bright-coloured beauties of Nor- 
mandy, in their artistically dcligl^tful costume of sabots, 
short petticoats, and lace caps ; endowed with a magnificent 
lyceum, or semi-university; surrounded by the rich and 
comfortable fields of an undulating and pleasing country; 
and (for a French town) marvellously clean. 

No wonder, then, if, with all those ordinary attractions, 
and with the extraordinary one of a promised regatta in the 
“ basin,” or largest dock, the old Normau town should have 
enticed me to spend a summer-da}^ within its walls. On 
the other hand, there was nothing to keep me at home. My 
own quiet village was to be invaded by the liorrors of a 
French fair. Opposite my very garden-gate were already 
established two proprietors of rival lotteries, one for ginger- 
bread and the other for crockery ; and the constant whirr 
and click of the lottery-machines, combined with the shrill 
voice of the seductive proprietors, and the still shriller voices 
of the infallibly losing public, filled me with prospective 
apprehension. Was I not aware, too, that the restaurateur 
from whom I ordinarily obtained my modest repasts would 
infallibly, upon this exciting day, forget even the existence 
of his quiet customer opposite, and upon the morrow tell so 
many falsehoods to exculpate himself as would make me 
quite uncomfortable ; that Heloise, the pretty bonne of the 
OBtablisbment, had made an engagement for the day with 
her mother the hlanehisseuset her sister the vegetable-mer- 
ckanty and Robert the mason, whose connection with Heloise 
was, not yet defined ; and that madame, my landlady, had 
made arrangements for a grand spectacle of fireworks in the 
garden, of which mjj^ chamber commanded so good a view, 


that it wbuld be almost cruelty to deprive the good lady 
and her friends of the use of it ? Expatriation for the day 
. was, I felt, the only resource ; and so it came about, that 
when the guns fired their welcome to the emperor’s fete-day 
I was steaming along to Caen. 

By the time the smoko had cleared off from the battery- 
quay in the distance, the party at the extreme aft of the 
vessel, where I had “stationed myself, had made each other’s 
acquaintance pretty perfectly, llie sudden burst of the 
first gun had startled us into simultaneous exclamations, 
and mutual remarks upon the subject, of no particular 
tendency, but sufficient to break the ice — never very thick 
|, in Franco — of our ignorance of each other. After that wo 
engaged in very pleasant conversation, — tho fineness of the 
weather, tho prospect of a good regatta, Prince Jerome’s 
arrival at Frascati’s, tho comparative merits of the sandy 
shore at Trouville and the shingly one on the other side of 
the bay, with all those little nothings which Frenchmen and 
I’rench women adorn with so much of conversational brisk- 
ness. As the shore receded, our eyes bent more and more 
on each other ; and at last wc formed, if not a very wise, at 
any rate a very chatty and happy little party. 

Even in the stormiest weather there is scarcely enough 
sea between the months of the Seine and the Orne to try tlid 
sailing capacities of paSsengers ; and as tho reader already 
knows that the morning of our trip was remarkably fine and 
calm, he will not be surprised to hear that none of the un- 
pleasantnesses usually incident to sea-voyages occurred to 
us. Our party was as blithe and as perfect when the spire 
of St. Pierre de Caen came in sight over the flat banks of 
the Ornc as when wc passed the pier-head at ] lavre. The 
respectable bourgeois^ with whose dauglrtcr’s conversation 
I had been solacing myself during the greater portion of tho 
voyage, informed me that the passage had been ft inerveilhf 
and was incited thereby to such* good temper, that he in- 
vited me to join their party for the day, — an invitation 1 
was by no means loth to accept. 

With Pauline, therefore, upon my arm, and following in 
tho wake of the respectable M. Simon, her papa, and his 
equally respectable partner in life, 1 left the steamboat, and 
commenced the investigation of Cacnoso curiosities, amidst 
tho admiring gaze of a crowd of gamins^ sailors, and fisher- 
mens’ wives, rigged out in their best in honour of tho 
emperor, and assembled to greet the boat-load of visitors to 
their native town. Tho whole place was evidently on its 
best behaviour. Flags were flying in all directions, guns 
going off at distracted intervals, bands of music performing 
a choice variety of tunes, and all the ships decked out from 
mast-head to deck with rows of bright streamers glancing 
in the sun. Close to the place of de^rkation wo found the 
scene of the intended regatta, ready for tho contest. Tho 
‘‘basin” cleared for the purpose was a large dock, some 
quarter of a mile long, and as broad as Portland Place. All 
down each sidg^ close to tho edge, were placed rows of 
chairs, and at the end of the dock rose a magnificent erection 
of wood and canvas, dedicated to tho especial use of tho 
officials and tho gi’andecs. M. Simon and his party con- 
tented themselves with beholding these splendours afar off, 
and engaging four chairs for the ceremony at the moderate 
price of one franc for tho four. As there was no money 
paid in advance, and yet, when wo arrived at the appointed 
hour, we found the four places faithfully retained, I formed 
a fair opinion of Caenese good faith. Matters being thus 
settled, the party of the reader’s humble servant adjourned 
to a restaurant in the market-place, overlooked by the 
medieval splendours of St, Pierre, and recommended by a 
fellow-passenger. Incontinently there did we feast upon, 
1. A dish of stewed mussels; 2. Melon; 3. Poulet roti; 
4. Salade; 6. Langue au sauce piquantc; 6. Conserve 
d’abricot ; a meal which, mashed down as it was with tho 
usTial Normandy cider, gives me even now a retrospective 
stomach-ache. That I survived it I now consider to be 
entirely the result of the mellowing influence of the society 
of my fair companion, upon whom, as well as upon the 
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elders, the cider had its proper effect* The amount of en- 
tente cordiale developed by the time wo stopped out into 
the market-place would have made a Bussian' shudder. 

But what is to be done next t The regatta commences 
at one o’clock, and it is now 6nly half-past ten. Shall wo 
begi^ by investigating the architectural beauties of the 
town ? A glance at M. Simon, replete with the six dishes 
and the cider, is sufficient to assure me that that wo^hy 
roan will bo in no hurry to undertake such an expedition. 
Shall we, then, sit outside a ca/e, and indulge in cigars and 
coffee ? 1 confess that this was scarcely what 1 came so 
far to do. Well, let us call the waiter, and ask him. 

The waiter understands both his business and ours. 
AVliat to do ? Is there not a solemn Te Deum to be sung * 
at the church of St. Etienne, and will not all the high and 
mighty of the city be there ? What to do? Has monsieur 
read the programme of this festive day ? No ; monsieur has 
hot. Then let him (the waiter) direct monsieur’s attention 
immediately to that important document, which monsieur 
will find posted jip on the church-door, just outside. 

The waiter’s advice was as good as his breakfast ; and in 
ten minutes aft'er we joined the flow of people to hear the 
Te Deum at St. Etienne (St. Stephen). 

A splendid building is St. Stephen’s of Caen, and not 
only splendid but interesting. The style is pure Norman, 
kept zealously in repair ; and the building itself is of that 
lino Caen stone which they bring so largely to 'England 
for similar edifices. Yet one docs not look so much at the 
general splendour of the building as at one broad slab in 
the centre of the clianccl-pavemcnt, whereon is carved, 

“ Ilic sepultus est Gulielinus, t)ux Norniandiae, Anglige con- 
questor, hujus ccclcsioB fundator,”* And there is little 
doubt that the great Norman really lies under that slab ; for 
the tomb was opened in 1542, and his body found there in a 
state of preservation. • 

Yet we almost lost our glimpse of this famous tomb. Five 
minutes after wo had made out the inscription, and I had 
translated it for the benefit of my fair companion, a throng 
of acolytes rushed into the choir, armed with chairs, benches, 
carpets, and cushions. Over the grave of William the Con- 
queror they laid a piece of green baize, and on the green 
baize, facing the altar, they set a great tawdry arm-chair, 
supported by two other arm-chairs, one on each side, and 
flanked by benches parallel with the chancel- walls. Then 
the crowd of acolytes retired, and we were left to talk to 
each other, and wonder what was to come next. 

There was no occasion to wait long. A roll of drums, a 
tramp of feet, and a trumpet-call, announced the arrival of 
troops. The great west door opened, let in a flood of sun- 
shine, and about 600 soldiers. Two lines of fixed bayonets 
were formed from the entrance to the choir-door. Then the 
officer in charge of the troops shouted something unintelli- 
gible (can any body ever understand a drill-officer in any 
language?), the bayonets wore unfixed an^xed again, the 
guns gi’ounded and shouldered, and so on,’?br five minutes 
more. Then another roll of drums outside, and a groat up- 
roar, and then a procession of all the dignitaries of Caen, 
from the pr6fet down to the sergents-de-vUlef decked in all 
the paraphernalia of office, and headed by a tremendous 
military band, with the biggest drum I think I ever saw. 
On they came, preceded and heralded by the booms of the 
drum and the clang of the band, between the two lines of 
the fixed bayonets, clad i^i every possible variety of gown 
and vestment. Immediately behind the band walked a 
gentleman all gold-lace and epaulets, differing only from a 
gorgeous footman in having a most inconvenient sword; and 
immediately behind this official walked two other gentle- 
men, similarly gorgeous. These were evidently the candi- 
dates for the three chairs ; and, surely enough, do^n' they 
sat over ^tho conqueror’s gravo.^f ho could have looked up 
and seen them! 

But 1 shall never get to the regatta if I run on about 
founde?oftw5" of Normandy, conqueror of England, and 


the Te Deum; and I want to get to that, because there was 
. a novelty or two in it, an^ there is verjr' little novelty in 
Te Devma. At any rate, heford the bowing and chanting, 
and walking backwards and forwards, and ringing of bells 
were over, myself and friends slipped, down from the clerei- 
story, where we wore ensconced, and out into the rich sun- 
shine, with the glow of nature’s goW and the music of na- 
ture’s harmonies. Then w'c rambled a bit out into the fields; 
Pauline and her Qompanion became sentimental, while M. 
Simon smoked; and then we rambled down again to our four 
seats by the side of the basin, and prepared ourselves to view 
the regatta. 

The board and canvas erection at the end of the basin 
was now filled with the same magnificos wlm had listened 
to the Te Deum^ joined by numbers of ladies. A flight of 
steps led down from the front of this grand stand to the 
water, and a small vessel, moored in the centre of the basin 
just opposite to it, was evidently the winning-post. The 
lines of chairs were crammed with the 'bourgeois^ and behind > 
them, and on every possible elevation whence a glimpse 
could be caught of tho proceedings, swarmed tag-rag aiid 
bobtail of Caou. 

The reader need not imagine that I am going to chronicle 
at full and tedious length the whole of that afternoon’s oc- 
cupation. Kegattas are much the same all the world over, 
and six men in a French boat pull (to unscientific eyes) 
much like six men in an English one. I shall therefore 
only mention the cux-ious or novel parts of the affair, which 
were five in number. 

The first was a race by the fishermen’s wives, called, in 
tho technical language of the country, lee mousses. The se- 
cond was a race by boys in tubs, which were navigated by 
means of a single oar, worked after tho manner of ferrymen, 
or the Venetian gondoliers. Many were the upsets of these 
frail barks, a^d great was the mirth excited by their misad- 
ventures. 

But greater novelties were to follow. A contest of pa- 
tineurs was announced. Each competitor was mounted 
upon a kind of raft, formed of two thick boards, lying paral- 
lel to each oth§r, and joined by cross-pieces. As the boards 
were level with the water, the daring navigators of this cu- 
rious contrivance, who stood with one foot on each board, 
appeared to be actually standing on the water. Tho machine 
was propelled by moans of a double-bladcd paddle, sweeping 
alternately on each side. I caunotj say much for its clever- 
ness, as it seemed impossible to attain any thing like speed, 
and its dangerous character was evinced by an overset al- 
most at the start. Oversets, however, seemed to be tho 
order of the day, and to bo matters of no moment either to 
the public or the unfortunate immersed. 

Next came the chasse aux canards. At three different 
points of the basin a large brood of ducks was precipitated 
into tho water. Any one who could catch them might keep 
them. It is needless to say that tliis announcement roused 
the amphibious population of the docks to tho highest pitch 
of excitement. All clothing, save that required for dccency- 
sake by the authorities, was at once thi’own off, and tlio 
ducks had scarcely regained their equilibrium upon their 
native element before a cloud of human beings flung them- 
selves after them. Splash, splash, splasli went the sailors 
into the water, and quack, quack wont tho assaulted ducks. 

I did not think that it could be so hard to catch a duck ; , 

but I saw now that that interesting bird can swim very fast i 
when he likes, and that when at last he feels the pursuer’s ; 

hand upon his tail, he has a trick of lifting himself out of i 

the water, and half-swimming, half-flying, hopelessly out of 
reach. But what can a duck do against an army of swim- 
mors, encompassing him on all sides, and practising all 
manner of dodges for his life ? A favourite plan seemed to 
be to work in parties of three or four. One of the party 
stationed himself on tho edge of the water. The others 
hemmed in a selected unfortunate, and drove him to the 
placo whore stood their friend. When the wretched bird 
arrived at a proper distance, the expectant on the bank 
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would jump upon him like a tiger, and so secure him by a 
sudden assault. I presume that in this case the victim be- 
came joint property, and was finally demolished at a com- 
mon supper. 

One duck, however, seemed as if ho would never be 
oaug^. Never, surely, was duck so wary, or so fast, or so 
grea^. Ho rested still while his enemy neared him, and 
then, just as you thought he Avas gone, one sudden push, one 
rush through the water and air, and ho Avas on the other 
side of the basin, as comfortable as oA^er, Avagging his tail 
and pressing his feathers, ready for tJie same trick again. 
But human ingenuity Avas too mucli even for him. It was 
after one of tlieso successful flights, as ho rested calmly on 
tlie water, Avaiting for the enemy’s approach, that avc saw a 
lioad of one of the swimmers disappear ; then a struggle, 
and then a hand elevating a captive duck by the leg ap- 
peared on the spot wljoro ho had lately rode triumphant. 
Superior to his foes in swiftness and knoAvlcdge of the 
Avater, ho had yet fallen a victim to the treachery of a diver. 
The last victim had now fallen; a general shout of applause 
shook the air, and the vhasse mix canards Avas ended. 

The aquatics concluded Avith a modificatioti of the old 
English pole SAvarming. Various poles Avere projected over 
the basin, like the boAvsprit of a sliip, perhaps seven yards 
long, and nine or ten feet from the AVatcr’a level. At the 
end of the poles Avcrc fixed legs of mutton. A procession 
along the poles immediately began, having for its object 
the attainment of the desirable property at the extremities. 
But, as any one Avho has ever tried to Avalk the boAvspvit of 
a ship will easily knoAV, it is not so easy as it looks, espe- 
cially when the end to AvhieU you aspire quivers with your 
weight, and sways up and cIoavu in the most unsatisfactory 
inaimcr. The consequences in this case were of course the 
successive dropping into the water beneath of almost every 
candidate for the mutton. Some began Avith a run and got 
half-Avay, some got nearly to the end, some turned timid at 
the beginning; hut for a quarter of an hour eveuy body Avho 
tried terminated his career in the water. At last a sailor- 
lad got out safely to the end of one pole; and soon after the 
same lad succeeded at a second. The pri-a^s of tho poles 
fell to some other fortuuates, — climbers of shrouds and j 
yards ; and then the regatta was over. 

If I Avore to recount our adventures after this I should 
be hopelessly tedious, and I shall thei'cfore leave to the 
imagination of tho reader to pictuni hoAV wo dined at our 
old restaurant, how Ave Avent on bcj.ard tho steamer, hoAv 
Paulino and I became once more sentimental as wc crossed 
tho moonlit-sea, how tho lights of Lc IlaATc came into view 
again about half-past cloven, how M. 8inion and I exchanged 
vows of intimacy, — noAv, alas, broken by tho distance of 
more than three hundred miles, — how, rambling home 
tbrongh the illuminations of the city, I found my village- 
home sunk in sleep — lotteries, restaurateur ^ Heloise, and all; 
how I had to knock up my landlady, and how I finally 
finished by dreaming most pleasant recollections of mv 
“ French holiday.” 


PBOGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


In chronicling the events of the past month, so far as they 
bear upon the progress of science, the subject of murder by 
poison suggests itself prominently, and more especially tho 
subject of poisoning by arsenic. Although the total number 
of poisonous bodies is quasi-infinite, still the number of poi- 
sonous bodies which ave adapted to tho purpose of secret 
nmrder is but few. To be efficient in this way, the agent 
I should be devoid in any marked degree of smell, taste, odour, 
and colour; it should be cheap, popularly known, and readily 
accessible. White arsenic (arsenious acid) has these proper- 
ties in a very marked degree, but few other substances have 
them ; Avhenco it follows, that if the publio were adequately 
protected against white arsenic, little need be feared about 
the perpetration of secret poisoning by non-medical people. 


As for criminal poisoning under medical authority, it is a 
contingency 'so rare, and we may add so unoontrollable, 
that means for preventing it cannot enter into the scope of 
any private enactment. By the Arsenic Act (14 Vic. cap. 
xiii.) it is taken for granteH that white arsenic, mingled 
with soot or indigo in the proportion of wie pound an 
ounce of S(X»t or half an ounce of indigo, can no longer be 
insidiously administered. Few, we should suppose, can be 
of that opinion now. At a first glance of tho subject, it 
looks rather extraordinary that white arsenic has been the 
favourite agent of secret poisoning from the times of La 
8para to our own. The wonder, however, vanishes Avhen 
j Ave reflect on the properties of this poison, and tho associa- 
! tion of qualities which render it adapted to tho purpose of 
secret poisoning. We feel assui-ed that any now enactment 
designed to throw obstacles in the way of the commission of 
murder by poison. Avill be effectual in proportion as it con- 
fines its restrictive limitations to arsenic alone. 

In organic chemistry, Ave have to signalise the discovery 
by M. Werthoim of a new alkaloid in hemlock ( Coniiun 
maculatum), quite distinct from conicine. It is obtained 
from the flowers of the plant, by steeping thorn in dilute 
Hulphuric acid, and submitting the fluid Avhich results to 
distillation in company with lime or potash ; and further 
complex treatments too long for description here. The 
alkaloid consists of naereoiiR iridescent scales, Avhieh fuse 
at a low temperature, and sublime at 212^ F. 

An intei'csting communication has heen sent to the 
Academic Royale do Belgique, — a notice of some mural 
paintings, from twenty-five to thirty in numher ; also speci- 
mens of pottery, and an ancient silver spoon recently found 
at Laecken. 

Mr. Thomas Forster, F.L.S., in a communication to tlu^ 
Linnean Society, read Juno 2, remarks tiuit tlio order of 
arrival of the swalloAv tribe has*bceii quite rcviu’scd. The 
chimney-swallow {Ilimndo rustica), which usually arrives in 
Belgium about April 15, made its first appearance early in 
May ; and then only a straggler or two. This species is not 
yet common, and after a most careful search after sAvalloAvs 
up to May 11, he had not seen a single spocimon. One 
or two are said to have been observed about the AAuitors of 
Iscellcs. A straggling martin {H. urhioa) Avas observed by 
Mr. Forster on the 23d of April, but ho did not see anothci* 
till the 9th of May, and this species is still very scurcc. 
On the 14tli of May a few swallows Avere seen. Ociierally 
both species ai’c by that time very numerous, ’J’ho SAvil’t 
(AT. apus), Avhich usually arrives in Belgium before the. l.st 
of May, did not appear till tho 9th. On tho 14th sAvifts 
had become more common, though much less numerous 
than last year. The sand-martin {H, riparia) had not 
arrived in Belgium on May 14. Tho cuckoo has only been 
heard once or twice, and that in the first Aveek of May. 
Tho present season, Mr. Forster remarks, is altogether hate 
and anomaloufi|| Is tho late arrival of the swalloAv-tribe at- 
tributable to the absence of west and south-west Avinds ? 

Tho submorgenoo of tho Atlantic cable attracts much 
attention, and some anxiet/. It is a matter of regret that 
tho two halves of tho cable are twisted in different direc- 
tions; one being a right-handed, the other a left-handed 
twist ; so that at the central point of junction In mid-ocean 
there will be a continued tendency to unravel. Hoav slight 
or how considerable that tendency may be, practice can 
alone determine. 

There are some points in connection with the history, 
birth, and parentage of the submarine cable — if wo may 
so express ourselves— «"which deserve to be more generally 
known than they are. Supposing the conditions of electrical 
transference to be all that can be wished or desired, there 
are other circumstances to be regarded in speculating on 
tlic possibility of laying dd*#n tbo submarine electric cable, 
and its durability. 

The cost of the manufacture of a cable long enough to 
span the ocean fVom the Irish to the American coast is so 
enormous, that no company or individuals would have been 
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jits^fied to incur it without previously deriving some infor- 
mation relative td the character of the ocean-bed. To acquire 
such information was no taslc of ordinary difficulty in itself. 
Wo are indebted to the investigations of Lieutenant Maury, 
IT.H.N., on deep-sea soundings, for disclosing the character 
of the Atlantic bed in the track whereon the cable is destined 
to lie. These deep-aea sounding operations were tha result 
of the maritime congress held at Brussels in 1353, foUowod 
by the co-operation of the mercantile and government navies 
of the countries there ropresented. To the investigationa nf 
Jjieut. Maury, as before remarked, we are ebiafty indebted. 

It would appear that the path on which the eleotriQ tela- 
graph is to lie is the only path hitherto discovered, and tha 
only one believed to exist. It lies in a straight Una nearly 
due oast and west, between 48‘^ and 65® north latitude, from 
the coast of Ireland to that of Newfoundland. In this path 
the water is believed to be nowhere deeper than 151,000 feet ; 
and the variations of depth not being abrupt, tha cable will 
have no chasms to bridge ; and will thus avoid idio prejudi- 
cial strain which such bridging would involve. Moreover, 
upon the pathway there is continuously strewed by the 
gnlf-stream an agglomeration of minute shells, by which it 
is imagined the whole cable will bo enveloped, and totally 
removed from dii'oct oceanic influence. To the south of the 
great bank of Newfoundland the bed of tha ocean becomes 
so irregular, that to lay down a cable with any hope of per- 
manent success v»uld be impossible. At to distance, the 
nearest direct lino from the United States would be about 
4000 miles long. Now a cable of that length would coat 
more than half a million of money, and could scarcely bo 
expected to last long. 

North of Newfoundland and Labrador there are also 
great difficulties. Ice would have to be encountered, inter- 
fering with the operation of laying tlio cable, and damaging 
it when laid. Moreover, ’the American end of fhc cable 
Would have to traverse a barren desolate countiy before it 
reached civlli.sed portions of the continent. The exact con- 
struction of the cable has been so frequently indicated, that 
wc need not advert to that part of the subject. Its length 
is a matter which one docs well to rofloot upon. Its total 
length — 2500 miles — is, as Avill be seen, about a third of 
tho earth’s diameter; tho total length of all the iron and 
copper wire employed in its construction would he 832,600 
miles ; enough to gird tho earth fourteen times round. 

Amongst geographic discoveries, we have to announce a 
considerable abatement of honour for the Mulahacen, tho 
highest peak of the Sierra Nevada, hitherto considered to bo 
tho most elevated mountain in all Spain. Half a century 
agf), Seiior Rojas Clemente determined its altitude to be 
3556 metres ; but from the recent observations of SafSor A. 
de Linera, the height of the Mulahacen is only 3899 metres ; 
whence the peak of Nethon in the Pyrenees, 3406 metres 
high, overtowers the Mulahacen ; and is I'eally the highest 
peak in Spain. The Geographical Society of France has 
presented its gold modal to our African traveller Dr. Liv- 
ingstone ; and M. do la Roquette has not only published a 
life of Franklin, but tendered a large subscription in aid of 
a final search for that intrepid but ill-starred navigator. 

The Photographic Society are most probably to be localised 
in a habitatloii of their own. The council have announced 
with much satisfaction that at length a house suitable to 
their wants has been procured in one of the moat central 
spots of London, and which, at no great expense, can be 
made well adapted to their purposes. 

Amongst the most interesting of photographic triumphs 
are some delineations, by the collodion process, of star- 
groups by Professor Bond, of the United States, well known 
in photo^phic circles by tho fact of his having been the 
first to succeed in taking a photographic portmt of the 
moon, and for his applications of photography to astrono- 
mical purposes. Some years agq he made attempts to de- 
lineate star-groups by photography; but the process then 
eniployed (daguerreotype) not being sulfioiently sensitive, 
only stars of the first magnitude could be depicted. The 


star-group.s now experimented upon wore Mizan, of the 
second magnitude; its companion, fourth magnitude; and 
Alcon, of the fifth. The result was highly satisiactory ; the 
images distinct and symmetrical. 

On two preceding occasions we have adverted, in our 
monthly record of science, to the speculations now l^^iking 
place in the minds of certain French savans on tho subject 
of embalmment amongst the Peruvians and other niviive races 
of America. M. Alvaro Reynoso oemmunioates a long paper 
to the ethnological section of the French Academy of Sciences 
on that subject. “ Before terminating this note,” says he, in 
conclusion, “ I may be permitted to make two general ob- 
servations upon natural mummies. I believe that too great 
attention has hitherto been addi^ssed to the physical pro- 
perties of tho soil in which these natural mummies have 
imn diaoovered, and that too frequently the ground has not 
been analysed to tho end of ascertaining whether certain 
Salta of preservative oharacter might not bo there. More- 
over, I would almost venture to hazard the opinion, that cer- 
tain bodies have a peculiar jjower of resisting putrefaction, 
attributable, it may be, to tlie predominant regimen made use 
of through lUb, by the medicines taken, and, perhaps more 
than all, by tho rapidity of desiccation.” In support of tho 
latter hypothesis, M. Reynoso cites the instance of Charles V. 
The body of this sovereign, who was not embalmed, is now 
depositea in the Eseurial, in a bettor state of preservation 
than most bodies wluoli have been embalmed. Under tho 
reign of Philip IV., in 1654, ninety-six years after tho death 
of the emperor, his body was exposed in public, its state of 
proiorvatiou being testified to by a crowd of witnesses. A 
oontamporary author relates that, with the exception of tho 
nose, every part of the body, even tho board, was so well 
preserved, that the physiognomy of the king could be easily 
recognised. The flesh was shrivelled, the body appeared 
thin, but there was no decomposition, although, strange to 
say, tho bier was completely destroyed. Last year, the tomb 
of Charles V. was again opened, and the body still found to 
bo in a complete state of preservation. 

The forty-fourth little planet discovered by M. Gold- 
schmidt, on tho 27th of May, has, on tho proposition of M. 
Humboldt, received the name of Nyssa, the nur.se of Bacchus, 

M. Personne, of the Laboratory of Pharmacy, makes known 
the fact, that amorphous phosphorus is not completely unal- 
terable when exposed to tho air, as chemists have hitherto 
supposed, but that it attracts oxygen, and is converted into 
phosphorous aoid. This acid, however, he affirms, is not a 
poison. Hence, when poisonings have arisen from matches 
of amorphous phospliorus, ho suspects the results may have 
been due to tho presence of a little ordinary phosphorus ; or 
perhaps to phosphoric acid. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 

Charity bbchnb at Home. — ^This is literally true in the most 
exalted sense. Some there are 

Whoso circling charities begin 
With tho few loved ones heaven has placod them ncfir, 

Nor cease till all mankind are in their sphere.” 

But the proverb is generally applied with a sarcastic mean- 
ing to those with whom charity not only begins at homo 
but ends there also. The egotist liolds that “ Self is the first 
object of charity” (Latin ), — Privid sibi chdritets. The Poles 
s^, ” Every one has his hands turned towards himself,” — 
Koftdi ma reiice do aiehie, W . K. Kelly. 


BRITISH INSECTS AND THEIR METAMORPHOSES. 
IV. — I'hb successive Stages op the Dragon-Fly. 

By henry NOEL HUMPHREYS, 

AUTBOB or INSECT GHANOBB,” “ BBlTISn BlTTT£aFLt£S, AND TRRIR 
TBANSrOBMATlONS/’ BTC. 

The widely different aspects of the moth and butterfly tribes 
in their larva and perfect states are so remarkable, that ordi- 
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nary observers (even when 
well acquainted with the 
fact that all caterpillars are 
winged insects in jthoir em- 
bryonic state) are generally 
unable to define what kind 
of butterfiy or moth any 
special caterpillar is des- 
tined to become, though an 
experienced entomologist is 
able at once to solve the 
mystery. 

Changes still more ex- 
traordinary take place ii^, 
those insect tribes whose 
larva stages are passed in 
the water, in the form of 
creatures whose aspects and 
habits do not bear the 
slightest apparent affinity 
to those they are destined 
eventually to assume. What 
can bo more extraordinary, 
for instance, than the trans- 
mutation of the minute, 
wriggling, aquatic crea- 
tures, which swarm in shal- 
low waters in the summer 
months, into the winged 
gnat, not only furnished 
with the power of flight, 
but gifted also with the 
capacity of producing 
sounds which accompanjr 
his course through the air 
with soft and pleasing mu- 
sic ? Among the classes of insects which enjoy in the 
course of their existence such opposite modes of life — as 
one beneath the waters, and another in the realms of air — 
the UbelluldSy or dragon-fly tribe, arc among the most curious 
arid beautiful. 

The detection of the facts which have allied the Oxist- 
once of the graceful and glittering dragon-fly with that of a 
creeping aquatic creature, of sombre hue, and generally re- 
pulsive appearance, arc comparatively recent. 

The Dutch entomologist Goedart called his observations 
. on the metamorphoses of insects experiments and to him 
they were so, for that field of research was tjien, compara- 
tively speaking, unexplored, and the Tcsult of each “ experi- 
ment” was not only a surprise but a discovery. We cannot 
now hope for such surprises and discoveries, as other ex- 
plorers have been before us ; but wo may yet learn bettor | 
from Nature’s own pages than from books. Goedart, one 
of the first modern oxplev^rs in entomology, entitled his 
Work Metamorphoses et Mistoria Naturalis Insectorum,^ 
and his researches on the singular changes of the dragon- 
fly are called his experimentum dedmum-septimum. Wo 
may imagine the interest with which this persevering ob- 
server watched the successive changes of the creatures 
upon which his aeveuteenth experiment was made. Let 
us picture the self-taught naturalist dredging up the larv» 
of the liheUtdo! in their young stage from the stUl waters of 
the clear canals, in one of his rambles outside 4he old gates 
of Rotterdam. They were no doubt taken home with great 
care, in some earthen vessel well^suited to the |)u^j)se, 
and then most probably transferred to 6ne of.^lasi, for 
the better observation of their habits and theif expected 
changes; for doubtless his sixteen previous experiments 
had taught him to look for something highly curious and 
unexpected. 

The reader may imagine the old naturalist in daily and 
almost hourly watch upon one or more such creatures as 

* Tbe title of the Latin translation, the original edition having been 
published In Dutch. 


that represented at No. 1 
in the accompanying illus- 
tration ; at first much smal- 
ler, but, even in their nsi 
nute stage, exhibiting ex- 
traordinary voracity, and 
devourin|^ all insects of 
smaller dimensions than 
themselves as fast as they 
could be furnished to the 
crystal reservoir, until they 
attained their full size, which 
is rep^reBentod in the illus- 
tration. To have minutely 
noted their progress during 
that period, required several 
weeks of careful watching, 
at the end of which the na- 
turalist, noticing that they 
began to feed less voraci- 
ously, and thei^ ceased to 
take food altogether, no 
doubt came to the conclu- 
sion, from previous “ experi- 
ments,” that a change was 
about to take place. How 
curiously and anxiously he 
would watch them climb, 
by any support within reach, 
clean out of the water, and 
cling to the twig or other 
substance by means of 
which tlM5y had quitted their 
native element, becoming 
gradually motionless, and 
eventually hard and stiff, 
appearing perfectly dead! Indeed, had not the sixteen 
other experiments preceded this experimentum dedmwm- 
septimum^ one can imagine the disappointed naturalist 
tlnowing away the bodies of his prisoners, under the sup- 
position that loss of liberty had impelled them to a deter- 
mined suicide, by quitting the legitimate region of their 
existence,* and thus eluding his intention of detecting the 
nature of their eventual destiny. 

Forewarned, however, by experience, he no doubt pa- 
tiently watched the dry remains of the aquatic creatures, 
until, after many days of unwearied attention, ho perceived 
at last that the black homy skin of one of them began to split 
along the back, and that this split widened, and at last tyip 
shining emetalds seemed to emerge from the opening, which 
were. soon perceived to be the eyes of a living creature, 
rapidly followed by the body, as shown in the engraving at 
No. 2. As the short semi-transpai^t blades of purple at 
the shoulders of the creature (at first nh larger than those 
represented at No. 2) began rapidly to expand, and actually 
to grow, visibly, under bis observation, he soon saw them 
develop themselves into exquisitely neurated wings of the 
richest purple, and found that* ho had traced for the first 
time the history of the singular metamorphoses of the 
purple-winged dragon-fly, the. elegant and richly-tinted in- 
sect which is represented as accurately as is possible with- 
out the add of colour at No. 8 of our illustration. 

We have nqt the chance of sharing the enthusiasm of 
the qld Dutch naturalist ; and yet a series of similar ob- 
servations would teach so much more, even to a modern 
student, than books can teach, that we cannot help recom- 
mencing such of our readers as have* a taste for natural 
history to make a few ** experiments” for themselves, care- 
fully noting down, in detail the result of their observations. 
It was .thus that the first studies of the young Cuvier were 
made ; and the manuscript memoranda so prepared, merely 
for his own use, were, greatly to their author’s surprise, 
pronounced by Geoffroy St. Hilaire the foundation of a new 
code of natural science. 
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Henry VIII., who chose him as a favourite chiefly because 
he stood six feet in his stockings, and had killed a French 
knight of gigantic stature in a tournament on ^he ** Field of 
the Cloth-of-Qold.** His cognisances and proud motto — 
** Fight on,” under a gashed hand, holding a broken sword 
hedropped with blood, gules — could still be seen on the 
square keystone of the gateway leading into the base-court ; 
in old time the chief entrance to the house, till his son, Sir 
Walter Darcy, in a fit bf irrestrainable loyalty, blocked up 
that arch, which his queen swore had been disgraced by his 
father*8 marching through it at the head of fifty hagbuteers 
to join the northern Pilgrimage of Grace, and made the 
northern door, by which Elizabeth had entered his house, 
henceforth the chief approach to the moated mansion. 

The ground-plan of Crow’s Nest was simple. It con- 
sisted of two courts ; the base-court, with the blockcd-up 
gatehouse, surrounded by the stable, smith’s forge, and all 
those offices usual in feudal houses, which were, indeed, 
small villages in themselves. Fowls strutted about it, proud 
and despotic as sultans, followed by their chattering harems 
and attendant courtiers, eyeing their scarlet wattles in the 
mirrors of the stable-palls. Over their heads flow about 
white whirls of pigeons. Here Sir Robert’s hawks were fed, 
and his hounds kennelled. A huge pair of antlers indicated 
the entrance to the stable ; the grassy stones leading to the 
second door showed that it had been long disused. A second 
gateway, through a clock-house, led into the inner court, 
round which rose the brick-wall and gable-roof of the Tudor 
mansion. 

A door to the right of the gateway as we enter leads to 
Sir Robert’s smoking-room, and a passage from thence to 
the long dining-chamber, now seldom used, that extends 
along the whole of the south fi-ont ; from this room a covered 
cloister brings you into the immense kitchen. A low arch 
to the left is the entrance to the chapel, at the end of which 
is the drawing-room. On the east side is the hall, with a 
door at one end leading to the buttery. The house is en- 
tered from without by a flight of steps leading from the 
terrace into the porch, and so ink) the hall. Over the hall 
is the queen’s room, still religiously kept sacred; and a" 
small oratory, or painted closet, to the left is appropriated to 
the use of the fair Mabel Darcy, the daughter of the present 
proprietor. 

The gardens of Crow’s Nest are a sad relic of faded 
splendour. Clipped yew-hedges, still retaihing traces of the 
fantastic shapes of birds and beasts into which they were 
once cut and clipped by scientific gardeners, now, thanks 
to indignant nature, have recovered the wild luxuriance of 
their aboriginal state, and are intersected by weed-covered 
walks, and flower-beds fast relapsing into shapeless fallow, | 
but still sprinkled by a few straggling flowers, which feebly ! 
assert their aristocratic birthright, just as a poor gentleman i 
of the time might have endeavoured to make up for broken 
elbows and threadbare waistcoat by a knot of new ribbons 
fluttering at bis sword-belt or on his hat. 

The inner garden was distinguished by the Darcy s by 
the name of “ Queen Elizabeth’s Walk,” because there her 
majesty, says the old chronicle, still preserved in the family 
library, did graciously and with a most heavenly smile 
pluck with her own royal hand two roses from neighbour- 
ing and, intertwining bushes, one white and the other red ; 
and putting them into either bosom, thanked God that Ho 
had in His mercy vouchsafed in the person of her grand- 
father to end such senseless wars as those between the 
houses of York and Lancaster.” 

In the midst of this garden^ now a mere tangle of 
hedges, where thrushes, blackbirds, and nightingales built 
and sang all day as in a thicket, undisturbed by busy 
gardener or prying boys, being allowed to feed with im- 
punity on the few cherries and plums that grew ou the 
neglected trees and the unpruned branches breaJung from 
the garden -walls, -—stood a fountain, formed by ft white 
marble figure of Italian workmanship, generally supposed 
to be Diana, It represented a maiden, with downcast bead 


and modest eyes bent on the ground, almost naked but for 
a thin fluttering drapery, which she seemed to have snatched 
up hastily from the ground at the first alarm of some dis- 
tant voice, or the sight of some, daring intruder. The 
village curate said it was Diana alarmed by Actseon ; but 
the rector, who was thought a much more learned man in 
the parish, because he never preached a sermon without 
quoting St. Chrysostome to prove the divine origin of tithes, 
declared it was Niobe lamenting the death of her children. 
Fed by an adjacent spring, the fountain had never ceased to 
flow during the family’s births and deaths, prosperity and 
misfortune, and still threw its column of volatile silver far 
intC the air, showering its broken crystal over the figure of 
the goddess, and shrouding it in a thick veil of pearly drops, 
that the rector fancifully said resembled the teai'S of the 
weeping mother ; his imagination, never very conspicuous 
in his sermons, which were of the dryest school of theology, 
being in tins case, perhaps, stimulated by his desire to 
prove his argument. 

The curate, on the other hand, with a quiet smile of 
triumph, used on such occasions to declare that no per- 
son of parts skilled in the humanistic could deny that the 
water not unaptly represented the drippings of the river 
Alpheus as thtf goddei^ rose hastily from its stream. The 
knight, when appealed to on such occasions, used generally 
to say that, ” Zounds! it looked to him more like a milkmaid 
who had upset her pail, and was going home dripping to get 
a change.’* 

Yet, without entering into the discussion, Mabel would 
playfully interfere, and holding all three by the hand, would 
make them watch the “Fairies’ Arch,” as she called the 
silver jetting, as it bloomed into a rainbow in the sunlight, 
and fell with a musical babble into the mossy cracked cup 
of marble below, from whence it wandered away in a little 
well-worn channel to freshen the turf and feed the neglected 
flowers. 

Methinks a pretty emblem of Christian charity,” said 
the rector on one such occasion ; “ doing good by stealth, — 
nourishing the roots of unsprung flowers, and wandering 
away ere they can delight it by their grateful perfume or 
shade it from the thirsty sun with their playful shadow.” 

“ Drat it,” said the knight, “ don’t talk so like a play- 
book ; leave that for wenches in love. Zounds, if I can com- 
pare it to any thing but my cask of canary, that is always 
filling, yet always emptying. It is like a woman’s tongue, 
— ^there’s a simile for you,* master rector, — always babbling, 
never still.” 

“And always like music in the ear,” chimed in Mabel. 

“Yes, indeed, when it isn’t scolding, or lecturing, or 
preaching, or begging for money or new satin-gowns or silk 
fallals—eh, Mabel ? I have you there.” 

“Was my brave mother’s tongue such a tongue as 
that ?” said Mabel, looking down, yet stealing a reproving 
glance at her boisterous father’s jolly face. 

^ Hang it, girl, don’t— now don’t mentign her I She, you 
know, was perfect ; but there are no such women now — are 
there, master rector ? Adad, no ! now they must paiut, and 
wear muffs, and ride in the ring, and such fallcJery. There 
are no such women now, Mabel. But there, don’t pout; 
thou’rt a good girl, and shalt ride Blackjack to-morrow, and 
go a-hunting just as thy mother used; and thou shalt see a 
buck killed too, that thou shalt ; and.though I’m but a poor 
gentleman, and forgotten by the king, — God bless him jg- 
thou shalt sport a blue feather with the best. So cheer 1^, 
girl, and don’t be angry with the old trooper, though he is 
rough ; for he loves thee to his heart, — don’t he, master 
rector ? And thee shaltiiave a husband, — an honest Jbllow 
come of good Tory stock, who can follow houikls ; and none 
of your scented fops, with wigs and snuffboxes, who don’t 
know a barb from a Galloway sorel, and never breasted 
hunter in their lives.” • 

“ Will Mr. Troutheck be in the field to-day ?” 

“ Don’t mention the name, wench,” said the father, with 
a furioTis look. “ The Trontbe<fics and the Darcys are sworn 
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foes,— MThigs and Tories, cat and dog, baker and devil; as 
my father used to say, our blood wouldn’t mix in a basin. 
Didn’t tho old Whig laugh when Boger told him that I was 
going to cut down ten more elms in the avenue ? and the 
next day, in the hunting-field, didn’t he sneer (d — him !) 
and ask me if I could sell him s^me good elm-wood to make 
gates for his five new farms ? And he a Whig, too,” said 
tho old Cavalier, ”and an exclusionist, and a whining, 
psalm-singing, snuffling rogue in the old times, — one that, 
by God’s grace, would have cut off the blessed martyr’s 
head with his own hands.” 

“And how did you answer him, father?” said Mabel^^ 
with a smile at her father’s vehemence. 

“ Answer him, wench ? Why, I told, him I did not 
know how much coffin-plank was a-foot since the day after 
Wigan Lane, when I had to bury some of his canting 
brothers ; and then I rode off, whistling 
* And let him be confounded, 

And so bo every Houndhead.’ ” 

“ * A soft answer turneth away wrath,’ ” said the rec- 
tor. “ Marry, the knave was well answered, with his proud 
flouting; and some might even have repaid him with a 
buffet.” 

“ Egad,” said the old soldier, “ when I rado by the side 
of Prince Rupert through Birmingham we pistoled a dozen 
of them for daring only to call out ‘ Down with the robbers !’ 
but then they were armed and had swords. I would not 
strike even a Puritan if he had no sword on ; besides, thejp 
has been blood enough shed in that quarrel.” • 

Sir Eobort Darcy was an old impoverished country-gen- 
tleman, so long removed from court, and even the camp, 
that he had become in manner little better than a farmer. 
In education he had never been much superior to one. Ho 
was an excellent swordsman, but a bungler in logic ; a sure 
shot, but a bad grammarian ; a bold rider across country, 
but ignorant of any book but the Duke of Newcastle’s 
pedantic work on horsemanship. Ho would have ridden 
forty miles before breakfast to see a game-cock of a par- 
ticular breed, but not one to have converse with Dryden. 
Neglected by the uourt, in whose cause ho had mortgaged 
acre after acre, ho knew nothing of court-politics beyond 
what the weekly papers told him of the Popish plot, which 
he thought an imposture; and occasional scandals about 
Madam Cazwell and Mrs. Gwynne, about whom he was 
very tolerant. His time was now spent in hunting, hawk- 
ing, and cock-fighting, interspersed with visits to the assize 
town ; where he delighted to beard the Whig gentry, quarrel 
about precedence, tell old tales of Goring and Lunsford, and 
discuss a bowl of sack with old Tories like himself. His 
daughter’s education he intrusted to M^. Richard Wilson, a 
poor, expelled, nonconformist clergyman of ultra-Calvinistio 
principles, whom he had learned to tolerate from love to the 
xhemory of his wife, who had turned heterodox during her 
last illness, and had engaged the persecuted maxi for her 
private chaplaiq. 

Mr. Richard Wilson was one of those men whom persecu- 
tion educates from time to time to preach toleration to the 
world. His family had .been dowered by just nature with 
two gifts — virtue and misfortune. His father had been shot 
as a spy while praying with a dying soldier of the Tronside 
reginient. He himself had lived a life of concealment and 
disguise ; but in spite of all this, his mind had remained un- 
hardened; what might liave made other men cynics made 
Him a gentle lover of mankind, pure as an apostle, but too 
humble and shy to become a reformer or a public preacher. 
He had learnt to suffw for his faith, but not to extend its 
doctrines ; nay, his gentle spirit had almost learnt to dread 
too zealous proselytism as a first step to persecution. Of 
the vices of the court he knew little. Shut up among his 
books, and absorbed in religious abstraotions, which to him 
were the only subjects worthy of study in life, he had grown 
into a shy student, whose only wish was that his sect might 
bo tolerated, and that Fopery might be rendered hanhless. 

To Mabel, whom he taught as a daughter, he had con- 
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fided all the polite learning of which he was master, in- 
cluding Italian hand, a little French, the use of the globes, 
and an outline of tho legendary botany of those days. Taught 
to consider it necessary for a gentlewoman, — for Lady Jane 
Grey was Mr. Wilson’s type of the Protestant gentlewoman, 
—‘he had enabled her to read Virgil with case, and was now 
busily engaged in trying to make his less steady but affec- 
tionate pupil master the Greek alphabet ; Greek being, as 
he told her, in Ills stiff and bid-fashioned phrase^ “ a speech 
very rich in fit epithets, and, as it were, tho foster-nurse of 
all succeeding languages of the European family.” 

“ So the old play says, dear Mr. Wilson,” said Mabel, dis- 
regarding the slight shudder with which her instructor heard 
the source of her quotation : 

^Tho ancient Hebrew, clad with mysterio ; 

The learned Greek, rich in tit epithet,* — 

Do you hear? — 

' Blest in the lovely marriage of pure words ; 

The Chaldee wise, the Arabian physical ; 

The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave ; 

The braving Spanish, and the smooth-tongued French.’ ” 

“ Very apt, very apt, dear child of mine,” said the minis- 
ter; “ for tho Roman doth always sound to me, peaceful as I 
am, resonant like a blast of tho lituus^ as Horace calls it, — 
but we have not got so far as that, or the battle-trumpet, — 
and useful chiefly for orators and princes (while God permits 
such men to dbininate) ; while tho Greek is fit for lovers, 
or warriors, or statesmen, or citizens, or any one, being 
alternately soft as the breath of Zephyrus, stormy and loud 
as Aquilo or Boreas — Arbiter Adrioe. Do you remember, 
dear, Horace’s words, Qtbo non arbiter — 

But Mabel, whose mind had been much wandering from 
her book during this harangue, suddenly clapped her hands, 
and flinging down the Greek Grammar, ran to the window, 
dancing like a child with delight. “ O, Master Wilson, look 
hero!” she cried; “here’s Roger currying Black Jack; and 
I’m to ride him to-day to the hunt, and will lead the fleld, 
papa says, and ride like a beggar on horseback. Put on the 
fringed housing,” said she, “ good Roger. Clean the heavy 
silver hunting-whip,” she cried, opening the lattice, and call- 
ing out of window to the delighted servant, an old soldier, 
with a long white scar down one side of his face. Roger 
looked up delighted, and pulled off his felt-hat. 

“ Alas !” cried the pale student, sighing over his books. 
“ Behold, said the preacher, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun, and one event 
happenoth to all.” 

“ And why, dear sir, these unhappy texts? Is not your 
religion happy like mine ? Does not tho same Being say, 
there is a time to laugh, as well as a time to weep?” 

“ But ho putteth ‘ to weep’ first ; and even the Pagan writer 
learnt to say, Tov (qv dwo \virrjs dp-xpfuBa^ we begin life 
with sorrow. Well indeed did the Thracian, as Nicomedes 
tells us, weep when a child was born, to think of what he 
should suffer, and laugh when he died, to think of the sor- 
rows he had escaped. But it is natural for thy years to assert 
that tho Vulgate says : * M<m is born to sorrow, as the 
sparks fly upwards.* God forgive mo for#uch flippant ani 
madversion to Scripture.” 

The laughing girl, sobered in a moment bg the serious 
look of her instructor, turned again with a half-sigh to her 
Greek alphabet, covering the letters one by one with her 
tiny ^ger, as if committing their names to memory ; while 
the tutor, bending with closed eyes, as if absorbed in in- 
ward meditation, repeated half-aloud tho dicta of his stern 
creed : « 

“ And I looked, and lo, a Lamb stood on the Mount Zion, 
and with him an hundred forty and four thousand, haying 
His Father’s name written in their foreheads ;” and- he re- 
peated again in a low chant, “ having His Father’s name 
written in their foreheads.” Then a low murmur, as of a 
prayer, and these words became audible : “ And there shall 
in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, neither what- 
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soever work^th abomihation, or maketh a lie, but tliejr wbfeti 
are written in the Lamb’s Book of Life*— biit they which are 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. Yciir* cried he, Statt* 
ing up as frbnt a Sort of trance, hiS hollow eyes turning in 
tlieir sockets, his thin iiands cTaSped dtid rkised Iti adoratibh 
towards Iteaven, his whole frarOe qhiveHn| its if shaken by 
a spirit, “ bofbre the earth arose, hi* iiglit was borii* the hurii- 
btH' Was written in the volume of tlio Bbok ; before the vojeO 
was lieaVd in Patinos, or the gredt cry of * How lohg, O Jjdrd, 
liow long?’ resounded in the gOlddn courts, and over the 
crystal sea; before the bate horse had trodden Paradise into 
graves, or deatli and heil had blasted the trailing world and 
it shall be found tlicro, when the stars have iallen like ripe 
fruit fiom tlie wind-shaken tree, and the blood«>stained Ahabs 
of the world have crept iaito the caves, and the heaven is 
l olled up like a scroll, and the sea turned to blood, and the 
last rrum])ct broken, and the globe, like a cup of gloiis — ** 

“ My dear Mr. Wilson, what means this? My father will 
hear yon — ’’ 

“Be not frightened, niaid,; fori ain moved tp speak of 
these mysteries, and the vision of the night stirs in my 
blood like a fever.” 

“ My dear ^Ir. Wilson,” said Mabel, clinging to his arm, 
and gently forcing liim into his scat, where he sat for a mo- 
ment exliansted, shading his 03^68 with liis hand, and wiping 
the moist drops from his pale* foi*elicad, “1 have long seen 
you tronhled, hut dared not speak, lest ray father should 
mayhap anger 3’’otl with some rude story about those dread- 
ful times of b3'gone trouble. I observed 3*ou pale and hag- 
gard when 3‘ou ciime down to breakfast, and you did nut 
smile when my father (Hied up 3'our cup, and made Ins usual 
joke of Sir John Barleycorn being able to throw the best 
wrestlers in England; and on Tuesday — yes, Tuesday — 
when wo walked out together to cull simples in the liunio 
Wood, you picked Ragged Robin and Called it ‘ BedStraw.* 
Now, dear Mr. Wilson, do tell me what’s the niatter with 
vou. Tell youl* own child Mabel;” and she fondled and 
kissed his hand with all the tenderness of a child. ” What 
1ms liappcned? ®Iy father loves 3*00, and never thinks of 
your adniiration for Titus Oates ; he’s forgotten that, lias 
lloger (lured to taunt you? He shall go in a monicntj — 3'C‘a, 
that he shall, — though he did save ray father’s life at Nasob3». 
What of that? Would not any brave man save another’s 
life ?” 

“ Na3»’, dear Mistress Mabel,” said the minister calmly as 
before, “ it was but a vertigo, a cephalic weakness; — nay, 
go not for the cordial-watcr ; it would but heat my blood.” 

“ I can think of but one thing. Roger told me that the 
stage-coach dropped a letter for 3'ou last week at the lodge- 
gate; and that wlien you saw it, 3*ou turned pale, and mut- 
tered between 3’’om* teeth * God give me strength’ three 
times. ” 

“ I had a vision last night,” said Mr. Wilson, answering 
witliout replying to the question. it was hi the dark 
night, — the middle of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, — I lay awake and prayed, and tiie moonlight, 
whieii had been for bout's moving across the room like the 
shadow np(m a dial, at that niQiiieiit fell athwart my couch, 
and shoUc upo# nry face. 1 could hear thp great clock 
ticking above me in the turret ; for the oWls had long ceased 
hooting, aiftd the d<kg 8 had fallen aSleCp^ l^ear^ of howling. 
*i'lie pale-blue light fell, I 8a3'^ upon the Wall end upon tho 
floor, and seemed now 16 hib the Sdme lij^it 1 had once seen 
when a child;— tlie day before ihy father's death, -r^when I 
awoke at midnight, and felt a cold hknd upon my Ibrehcad. 
Stuldenly the light seOmed tb grow Uitt> a siiot of bliglit- 
jjcss, and I w^ aware of a presence ; aim foar, as tho 
* U/.r.itc Ra3's, came upon the, and treinbUn^» and mado all my 
bonoM to shakev Then a spiiit paasod before hiy Aob,; the 
hair of tny flesh stood up. It stood Still $ but liioSd hot- 
disbevn the (brm thereof. Aii iniage was beforOtiu^dj^s, 
shadowy and vagUe^ Siidl heaid S vOios. ThiSti I Stiilt^iuy 
cy«s, and iwa^^dd ; hnd when I looked s|ttiti, t sa# my 
father just si 1 boiitdd him kftsr ihnoli 


snitling, a bloody rag aboirt his forebsad, his hand pressing 
tho death-wound hi his side; ahd I leaped from my beJ, 
(hid would liavO embraced hihi, but he waved me back; 
and pointed thrice in 0 particular direotiem. Thcli 1 iii(i 
my face and prayed for Itreh^tlit add When 1 looked up 
agaiiii tho niouniight had fiidcd, and the Wdiid had riscii, and 
the rain lashed in fltfiil drifts OgainSt the wiiidow-glass, 
and 1 fell asleep cotiimending myself to God.” 

** And whither jointed the apparition?” said Mabel. 

**That 1 niay not tell thee. But. let us resume our 
studies. The storm is gone. It is US the preacher Says so 
I ^beautifully : 'Lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone ; the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the siug- 
iugof birds is come, and the voice Of tlie turtle-dove is heard 
in the laud.* Do 3’uu renioniber; dear cliilU of miue, how 
Flaccus tersely describes Such a change, which, uLliougli 
lie speukoth of the physical mhcrucosm, does iiut undpily 
icscmble tlie vicissitudes of thd microcosm : 

' Solvitur acris hiems gniU vice vorU ,ot Favoni, 
Tralumtquti siccas niachinio caritias;* 

referring liere, as. the commentators tell us, to the launching 
of the galleys and frigates at the approach of spring. Then, 
again, with equal truth: 

' Ao neque jam stabulUi gaudet peeus, aut arator igui ; 

Neo prata eauis albican t pruium.’ 

Yet how inferior is the Homan to the Jew, inasmuch as he 
4pcs not see the moral beauty of nature in its typical and 
profomidly prophetic aspect ! Fur are not day and night 
emblems of joy and sorrow; winter and spring, of life and 
death ? Dues not spring arise like a beutitied soul, as 8c. 
Jerome Imtli it, from the icy grave of winter? Are nut the 
flowers God’s love, written in strange cipher, dilferenily 
interpreted by each? Are not the winds and storms t3pes 
of sin and evil? Tiiut sw'allow yonder, just flown benuatii 
the eaves, is an emblem of the soul's migration. Is nut liio 
sunlight full of the present, and moonlight of the past? 
Then look, again, at the voices of the year. U'he robin 
carols sad and lonely in autuniiu like a lament fur youth, 
which is spring, and manhood, which is summer. Then the 
nightingale embodies the deep but uiisatUfying joy of sum- 
mer, and tho cuckoo the hope and promise of May, r(4)eated 
and babbled over as children chant the names of those they 
love. And why dues spring change into summer, and then 
just as we learn to love it lade into aulutmi, and then sink 
into the old age and death of winter; whose corpse is strewn 
with dead leaves atid frozen flowers? Why, doth not tijo 
scripture answer all this iii a breath, and say: * Matr is but 
a pilgHm and a sojourner; few and evil are his days. Man 
growetli up, and is^cut down ; he is like the iuuruing'olodd 
and like the early dew ; We pass by, and lo, he is not.”’ 

”0, dear air, why did you hot become a poet oiv a 
pt*eacker ?” 

“ When I was yet in the bonds of iniquity, and was still . 
at college, I did hanker, my child, after the (lesli-pots of 
Egypt ; but when I gre%v a Christian nian, X put away the 
things Of the reprobate, child.” 

” These words, of thine are but to divert me from niy 
quostiop,” cried Mabel; “and though i know little of the 
World, I kiiow I have not yet plucked oat the heart of thy 
mystery, as the playwright eays.^But here is my father : 
let us to our studies.” . ^ 

As Mabel hurried to her book* the tramp of a heavy 
jack-boot could be heard aloi% the corridor, accompanied by 
the jingle Of spurs, the occasional crack of p huniiiig-whip, 
and the whim|>er of a gang of pu^ies, whom the owner 
Seemed attempting to keep in ordelswhtle its shouted out a 
Tory song with such aoCotnpanimeiit as tiirtbilowitig; 

itt 
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(Coiae; to licftl, 1 8 a 3 ^) < . I 

[Uowl (he dog, ds if teld&duredt Iti \fik mkke. 

JHisfuJ?3^nce g(Tow ^ 

That ho may uofc drink wine/ 

(Rat .ye ! Who-o-o-op, Dewlap ; down pup, down.)’* 

Several doors were opened and shut, with curses; then 
the voice 1^'oke out again with the old Cavalier song: 

It was a black cloak, 

With truth be the joko, 

'niab killed many thousands, yet never much spoke : 

With hatchet ftn<l ropo 
, ^ The^allowa old Sqopo 

Dia join with the tlevil to ]mH down tho Ropo. ^ 
ilo set all tho sects of tlio city to work, 

And rather tbnn fail Wotild have shared with the Turk. 

Then let us eiidoai'onr to pull tho cloak down 

That cramped all tho kingdom and crippled tho crown.” 

“ The moniing to yc, Master Wilson ; and, in the name 
of the brave king, where have yo been, Mabel ; for I’ve been 
all tbrougb the liouse, — In the still-roon», and the blue cluini> 
b(‘r, and the tapestried eliamber, and the queen’s room, and 
Heaven knows Wliere; for it’s dull work ferreting a warren 
with a hundred holes when there’s only one rabbit. Why, 
girl. I’m ill sncli spirits 1 could i nn a deer doivn on foot, if it 
wasn’t for a twinge of rheumatism in the hip— a remembrance 
of cold caught by night.hivouacking;^ haven’t felt in siicli 
spirits since ICdgoIiill morning. Roger reiiiembcrs it: we’ve 
been talking over it. Roger, are the bounds ilsady?” said 
the old Cavalier, shouting out of window into the court, 
wliere the sound of hoofs, and neighing, and clatter of pails 
indicated much bustle. 

In a trice, your honour,” shouted a lusty voice. 

“That bright morning, I 6a.y, — don’t waste your time 
over those books, Mabel, — when the Show troop, as some 
of them called us, and I at their head, prayed to lead tho 
charge with the Life Guards at Edgehill, and all the orange 
scarves waved before us like a field of marigolds, — I had 
only time to bend to the mane of my horse, and say, — egad, 

1 could think of nothing but grace, for it was Just diiUier- 
time, — ‘ For what we’re going to receive the Lord make 
tis truly thankful.’ Jacob Astlc}’^ laughed, and said, * Darcy, 
.say after nio a soldier’s prayer: “O Lord, Thou hnowek 
bow busy we must be this day: if we forget Thee, do not 
Thou forgot us.” ’ Five or six pf us said that ; for wc knew 
* No bravo man need bo afraid of boll,’ as the adage goes. 

* ’Tis good to begin well,’ is one good proverb; and *He 
cAn want nothing who has God for his friend,’ says another. 
The fncniy lay before us iti waves, thick as com in a field. 
There were Denxil Holies’ men, flaming in red — that was 
the reserve ; and Ijord Brooke’s, id purple ; and Ballard’s, 
in |ray ; and Maiidovi lie’s, in blue ; and Stapleton’s lob- 
sters, as We caUedUbem, — they were so difiTieult to crack, 
tba^ shone in steel like so inany looking-glasses; and 
we Jiad some of Newcastle’s * latnbs,’ white as the foam on 
dUr horses’ breasts ; and Rupert’s nien, like grave diggers, 
as they were, in black. And bis majesty rode down our rest- 
less ranks, his star shining on his breast; and Rupert, liis 
scarlet oldak glittering As if it Was on fire, swept after liiin ; 
then thd trumpet rang out, ‘ God and King Charles 1’ and we 
drove through Uiem with a burst and a OraSh, like the hawk 
through a cloud of larks, or like a whale through a shoal Of 
herrings.” tJiiable to restrain the Wild flow of his spirits, 
the old soldier broke out, 

' Mni*ohing along, fifty score strong, 

Brave-hoarted j^ntlomon, singing one song/ ” 

** Well, but father/’ said Mabel, wishing at least to divert 
the odnversation, if she could not stop Itj— for it was at 
Kdgehill that her tutor’s father was shotj—" tell me that 
story I at^i so foil'd of. Of the siegO of Bristol, where brava 
Colonel Lunsford was shot by ypur side on the steps/' 

” At the Fronie Gate, my woiich-^the stops At the Frome 
Gate,” said Sir Robert, delighted to ladnelt Into the full tide 
of his old recollections. ” You rememW the old ballad : 


* There name a post iVom Banbury, 

^ Kidiug on a blue roqket, 

And told how bloqdy Lunsfoyd feU(, 

Witn a ohilda arin in his pocket/ 

Well, we were with the Cormsb nien, and were played upon 
by musketoors from window-s, so near that wc were literally 
scolding one ahotlier,— ay, that werp we: and ‘robbers’ and 
‘crpp-heads’ flew about as quicksand stinging as the bullets. 
Well, wo had two or three brick bouts, and wem just putting 
a petard to the cit 3 *«gate, when they saluted us with iron 
slugs and pike-slioti and fen of our van fbllt and Lunsford 
among them. Bir Nicholas *8tanniUg was groaning, for a 
case-shot had broken his thigh; atic) Cploiiql BelUisis was 
bleeding in iftho forebead. I myself bad a shut on tho 
bar of my Iioadpieco; you may epu the mark still, for it 
hangs in the hull.” (Mabel had seen it a thousapd times, 
and heard the story as many, but she jistenod with smiling 
interest. A tale of such danger had always a«charin, espe- 
cialb" when endured by one so beloved.) ” Lmisfoyd, when 
I went up to him, was sliot through the bi’aiu, and past all 
surgeons; but seeing Stanning groaning, I went up to liini, 
pouring out a flask of canary that 1 had about nio into a 
steel cap that lay near, and held, it to jiis lips, ‘Wliito 
coat,’ he said to me, — ho thought I was liis friend, — ‘ white 
coat, it tastes of blood.’ But before 1, could answer, Rupert* 
came spurring by, and ordered iuq to liead the attack on the 
Windiuill Fort, and I dashed off; and, ‘Come rack, come 
rope,’ said the. prince, ‘we’ll turn out these vermip bafufo 
dusk.’ I took it with a wet thumb, and was about to (ead 
a party of the gravediggers to wade over the qugy ipto 
the city, when tlicy sent out a drum ip desire, a parley, and 
I sent back a trump ; and, egad, if before night we weren’t 
carousing in the governor’s own bouse, and at day peaking 
were marching to storm Berkeley. And who rode with mo 
through Gloucestcrsliire but Will Scroop, a young scape 
grace, whom bis blessed majesty bad just before reconciled 
to his father,, who was as proud as luiqilei* and haughty as 
the devil. He was tho same who said at Kdgehill, ‘ 1 am 
now going down tho hill, iiiy son, to serve the king; and if 
I be killed, you, ni}^ son, wi|i have enough to spend.’ ‘And 
if I bo killed/ said the witty rogue, ‘you’ll Imvo enough t,o 
pay.’ Egad, the boy, though, died. They were mad times, 
lass, mad times ; and it’s 

' Farewell, my Lord Wbnrton, with hey,' 

And fai*oweli, my Lord Wharton, with hoj 
The saw pit did bide him ; 

And spado did iinh do him, 

With my trolly, lolly, ho ! * ” 

^ And were either of tho brave gentlemen killed?” 

” Old Sir Gervaso was found stripped, lying among a 
heap of sixty dead men of Lincoln, — pikemen,— and wjtli 
sixteen wotimls in his front, — always thp front;, no true 
Cavalier got shot in the back.^ And >yhy? buipause he never 
showed it. Wc left that, for the Runii>ers, Bixjtpen wounds 
bad he, and all in defending the standard ; but tho frost had 
stanched the old man’s riantageiict blood.” 

“ One would think by your talking, father, that blood 
improved, like wine, with age.” 

“ So it does, girl, if a man docs’nt turn sour with Wiig- 
gory. Well, the brave lad bis son found him out ; warmed 
him by a fire of broken ^niuskets; poured sonie wine, which 
is as good as life-blood,*— poor old man 1— if it bo any thing 
like our claret; carried him toa wanii lodging, and the next 
day, in the king’s coach, to Oxford. Those were the times, 
when with Tories it was 

* Boot, saddle, to horso, and awayl 

Saddle the i-oau and the flea bitten gray ; 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and away I’ 

But you seem glum, Muster Wilson, as if you hadn’t heiM 
these old campaiguing stories of mine before ; arid Mabel 
here hearkens with as much relish as a Whi|^ listens to trea- 
son. Have you seen to-day’s Oaxette f Egad, I thbnglft as 
long as Tony (Shaftesbury) lived, and those murdering Lou- 
doners, iio true Ti?y would over iti tUo oaddU ^aiu ; 
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but here, I see, the Duke of York was busy last week in 
Scotland, trying his now sort of boots on the Covenanters. 
* Once a knave, and ever a knave,* is a good proverb; and 
‘ If clods won’t do, try stones.’ ” 

Blood-drinking Rabshakehs !” cried Mr. Wilstm, sud- 
denly starting from his seat with a vehemence that as- 
tonished the old knight, who always upheld him for the 
only good Roundhead he had ever known, his lioavy folio 
as he rose falling, and nearly crushing one of the puppies, 
who had been playing with Sir Robert’s whip-lash. 

Blood-drinking sons of Belial, there shall come a day 
when James of York and sucli as ho shall drink of the wine 
of God’s wrath ; for in his hand there is a cup, and the wino 
of that cup is red I” p 

“ My dear sir,*’ said Mabel, “ be composed. My dear 
father, his head has been much disordered; his pulse is 
feverish, and his mind a little wanders. Lot me lead you 
to your room, Mr. Wilson.” 

“ Ah, do,” said Sir Robert kindly ; for he talks rather 
at random. And, harkee, tell William the butler to mix a 
glass of strong waters, and bid the cook make him a posset 
for night. ‘ A stitch in time saves nine,’ * Better a penny 
to the doctor than sixpence to the sexton.* And read some 
of ‘D’Urfey’s Pills to purge Melancholy,* forget Ahab and 
Rabshakoh, and I wager a jacobus to a bad halfpenny 
you’re well before the day’ft run out. But what’s this?” 
he said, stooping to the floor and picking up a paper the 
puppy was tearing with his teeth. “ A leaf from the — the — 
what? the Prophecies of Muggleton! What, Muggleton the 
mad tailor I And this ? ‘ A pious justification of the Parlia- 
ment’s conduct in the late war.* Is this what you teach 
my daughter ?” 

“ No, no, father, indeed he does not ; he never speaks of 
any thing but Virgil and Horace.” 

“ Who’s Virgil, wench ? Not Virgil that wrote on Far- 
riery? it can’t be he. You don’t mean that Virgell who« 
held Stamford against us for six weeks, and made his men 
poison their bullets, d — him. Now look you here,' Master 
Wilson, I respect you as a good sort of man ; you’ve* taken 
much trouble with this sweeting here ; but drat it, may I 
never stride horse again if I don’t turn you out neck and 
heels if I find you talking any more nonsense about your 
Rabshakehs and Ahabs. Leave that for Sundays and 
Churcli-of-England men, who have got a right to the Bible, 
no thanks to Oliver.” 

“I cannot hold my tongue,” said Mr, Wilson,' whose 
usual fear and respect for his patron seemed melting rapidly 
in the force of a fanatical fervour, which increased in the 
very attempt to repress it, when the Lord bids mo speak. 
No — not, Sir Robert, even for thy bit and sup, can I hold 
my tongue. * I will bless the Lord at all times ; His praise 
shall be continually in my mouth.’ I have put my hand 
to the plough, and have looked back ; I have been* luke- 
warm in the true cause, and shall, if I amend not, be spit 
out like those of Laodicea; for I have been neither cold 
nor hot.” 

“ ’ Eaten bread is soon forgotten,* ” said Sir Robert, with 
an angry snort, bursting into a quotation from one of the 
few books he ever read 

** * Still so fervent and opposite^ 

As if they worshipped Ood for q>ite ; 

The selfsame thmg they will abor 
One way, and long another for/ ” 

’’Am 1 to honour God or man most?” 

0, none of your cant with me. So ho, Towler I But I 
warn you, Mr. Richard Wilson, if you teach your cursed 
rubbish to my daughter, my doors shall be shut upon you. 
No, no, Mabel, don’t talk to me. IJJl have no canting 
fellows here, to make the maids hang themselves because 
they think they are jnot elect, or any butler cut my t]^at 
and steal the fmnily-plate on the strength of his predestina- 
tion. WeVe^ old friends, Mr. Wilson, but take care ; egad, 
the DarcjvJceep their word.” 

And tBo saying, Sir Robert, whose dIHng of cavalier re* 


collections had revived all the partisan fury of his younger 
days, his Toryism having been somewhat fanned by the re- 
membrance erf its being the anniversary of Edgehill,’ strode 
out of the room, clacking his whip and followed by his train 
of puppies, who yfelped and howled and barked as they 
chased each other down the long corridor. Mr. Wilson, ac- 
cording to his usual custom; wished the hunting-party fare- 
well at the hall-door. ^ 

” I tell you what it is, Mabel, — and give mo a kiss, my 
beauty, — they’re a had lot; and, as the proverb goes, 

‘ What’s in the hone won’t out of the flesh.’ I’m sorry I 
said any thing about the meat and the drink, — why, drat it, 
if ho was Old Nick himself, ho was welcome to that, — but 
my Mood was up ; and it docs gall me to bear a man quote 
Scripture as if it belonged to him and no one else. For 
he’s a worthy gentle-hearted man, — tender as a woman ; and 
I hardly know what I had done without him. But there, 
you know what it says in Mvdihran, Talk of wit ! 

’ He could raise scruples dork and nice. 

And after solve ’em in a trice. 

As if divinity had oatohed 

The itch on purpose to bo scratched.’ ” 

This was, however, said in a low voice, so as not to bo 
overheard by Mr. Wilson, who, having apparently relapsed 
into his former fii»of abstraction, was wandering sknvly 
after them, with hisg^^ger keeping a place in a ponderous 
book which he .brought with him, either unconsciously or 
from pure affection. 

.Sir Robert, g^y in a rich embroidered suit, had already 
mounted his old chestnut charger, and was adnunistering 
playful and paternal flips to the incorrigible puppies, who 
scorned to do nothing but roll on their back, and run about 
with the stumbling sprawl peculiar to the youth of such 
animals. Mabel was jaunty enough on the back of Black 
Jack, her delight, examining her whip, looking at her bridle, 
ahd patting her horse’s nock with all the grace of the full 
I beauty of maidenhood. But we must describe Mabel, and 
not leave the reader to invest her with false attributes. 

I She was now about nineteen, and the toast of half the 
I county, though she seldom appeared in public but during 
assizo-time, once a-year, at the county-ball.- Her cheek 
wore a flush of sunny crimson, her complexion being of 
that' mellow brown which you see on a newly-expanded 
hazel-leaf. Her eyes were of a deep summer-blue, of the 
hue of a pure twilight, contrasting richly with the deep 
lustrous ruby of her full lip and the snowiness of her bosom, 
which the dress of that day left rather more exposed tlmu 
in the severer costume of modern ladies. Her blood had 
a pretty habit of rising in beautiful flushe-s of ** rosy red,” 
as Spenser calls it, in moments of enthusiasm, when she 
heard a thrilling story of bygone patriotism from her father, 
or some recital of stem martyrdom frpm her gentler tutor. 
She was dressed in a tight-fitting horseman’s coat of fine 
pizrple cloth, the broad golden buttons of which left it open 
below the waist ; its flapped pockets spreading over a skirt ^ 
of a deeper colour, which fell in broad folds below her feet. " 
A bright yellow breast-knot fastening her jerkin at the 
throat, left two broad pendent ends to flutter up against 
her eyes, or cling tp her cheek. And when she coquottishly 
oast them behind her to flatter around her, waving in the 
wind, her father, gorgeous and erect, in black velvet and 
silver-lace, eyed his daughter with pride and fondness ; and 
her old charger fretted wantonly and proudly with its little 
burden, as. she adjusted her fringed gloves and her French 
riding-whip, 

** Where’s old Roger?” said Sir Robert impatiently to the 
rough-haired, stable-boy who hold the horses. 

” I’m a-ooming,. Sir Robert,” said Ro^r cheerily, as 
he appeared, according to immemorial custom, bearing a ^ 
huge silver race-cup upon an embossed salver ; ” and a * 
blessed day of remembrance it is, Sir Robert, to Ihink what 
u different hunt we were leading this day twenty-two years. 
Well, my — ^if Miss Mabel isn’t as beautiful to-day aa a rose 
on a June morning I” 
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** None of your flattery, Roger, or you’ll turn the minx’s 
head. She is pretty enough, as times go ; but you should 
have seen your missus when she danced the Canary with 
me at the king’s mask. But we shall be late. Here’s to 
the memory of the blessed martyr,” he said, raising the 
cup to his lips, while Roger took off his hat with the deep 
veneration of a trooper of the old school. Hablo took a sip ; 
and Sir Robert handed it to Mr. Wilson, and bade him drink 
to the blessed memory. 

Mr. Wilson, without replying a word, replaced the cup 
on the salver, put both down on the^oor-stop of the hall, 
and re-entered the house. 

** The man’s moon-strioken,” said Sir Robert, shrugging 
his shoulders. He used to laugh when I spoke thus ; but 
now, a — ~ of him, he turns as black as Hugh Peters : he’ll 
be forbidding the name of the king to be mentioned in my 
own house.” 

**If you please, your honour, I think it was this day 
twenty-two years ago a party of our gravediggers shot his 
father, I’ve heard say; but in my humble opinion, if he 
would preach up treason, they did quite right.*! 

he preaches rebellion here, out he goes,” said Sir Ro- 
• hart. <*ril make every jade and fool in the house sign an 
oath of allegiance to the king.*’ 

** He can’t abide the king, Sm Robert ; I seed him turn 
up his nose when you said something almut the health of 
the king’s martyrs.” 

up his nose, adad; I’ll core him of that* But 


never mind now, Mabel ; it’s an hour’s trot to the * Three 
Oaks.’ Mount Roger, and shout 

* For llboi’ty and privilege. 

Religion and tho king, 

W© fought: but O, tho golden wedge. 

That is the very thing.’ 

Now then, Roger, strike in, and let tlie old psalm-sin gcr 
hear it ; 

* There lies the cream of the oaiise. 

Religion is n Whig j 
Pure privilege eats up the lews. 

And ories for king — a fig.’” 

Then, to tho loud blast of tho French horn, which Sir 
Robert wore strung round him, and which sent the rooks in 
a black cloud out of the elms, to the cracking of whips, and 
the joyful yelp of some half-dozen stag-hounds, tho party 
swept down the avenue. 

- - — — — — ^ 

THE HOLY FAMILY. 

By MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Of all the artists of great name, there are none whose early 
works are so well known to us as those of Michael Angelo, 
and still fewer of whose first efiTorts an equal number are 
preserved ; a circumstance^hich may be attributed to the 
fact that almost all of the productions of his youth arc of 
a religious class ofisubject. The reason why these works 
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are so well known and esteemed in England is, prolpably» 1 lieved not in his hiftiks and pistachio-garnisli, no, nor in 


that the great Italian has always been a f^vpurilte witb ps 
islanders, from a certain love we bear to t^COunt 

of his personal dliaracter, which greiitjlr that we 

arrogate to ourselves as Engli8hhi9h..In(JliiiiuabIe, haughty, 
full of a liigh reverence and f<E^oHn^ fei" 3‘iiy J teierved and 
cold to Strangers, yet to those Ijc loved truly loving, was 
a man exactly after our own heart. 

' 'J’lie engraving before us is from an admirable specinkn 
of what is called In's “early style;” a period of his praopce 
the simplest, purest, and most cliarwiing of all. It repre- 
sents the Holy Eamily, — subject he delighted in,-r-an(! 
has been drawn from a cast in the Crystal Palace of ihe 
original nt Florcucc. Its specific qualities are delicaOy of 
line, simplicity and purity of design, and marvellous truth 
of texture, evinced both in the draperies and the flesh ; a 
quality remarkable in sculpture, and which distii^olshed 
Michael Angelo from others. The reader will notice the 
inefTahl^ sweetness of the Virgin’s expression, the graceful 
form of the child, and the beautifully natural casting of the 
draperies. The manliness and tenderness of the whole 
work is palpable; there is nothing petty, but all is simple, 
graceful, and kevere. It appears to have bepp executed 
very early, probably soon after quitting the School founded 
hfCo.sm() di Medici flir the stud}' of the antique, evident 
traces of which it hears. 

There arc, wo believe, no less than five similar works of 
this subject by Michael Angelo; of which probably the mbfi^t 
beautiful is in the po-ssession of the Boyal Academy, giveb 
by Sir G. Beaumont, R.A., whereon may be seen the chiset 
and rasp maiks of the great ai'tist's labour just as ho leh 
it unfinished. L. L. 

IK THE MALLE-POStic. 

It started hours later than the heavy diligence, and would 
arrive long before that Iiuge convoj'aiieo. It was, besides, 
a smootlicr and more grateful mode of travelling, this by 
Malle-poste. As to the propriety of going forward at all 
that niglit, — it was the proprietor of a certain wayside house 
of entertainment who was speaking, — it was not of course 
for him to counsel monsieur. (Slirug.) lie would merely 
submit (.shrug) that certain in fames had been heard of lately 
along the road, — wretches wlio came from lichiud hedges, 
and used travellers with small courtesy. MonDieal was 
it not only the other day that the Great St. Oinev diligence 
was stoj)ped by a hand of these Inrrons^ the ill-fated tioya- 
(feurs being stripped of every thing, even to their upper 
garments? It was not for him to speak. There was in his 
hon.se cheer of the very best ; every thing comfortable. On 
the morrow there would be ravishing weather ; and if he 
were in monsieur’s place — 

There was sound philosophy in what the good host was 
putting forward ; and there was, besides, a snug aspect about 
his house, oven more ^educing than his arguments; to say 
nothing of a certain persuasive savour, as of impending 
houlllia and rich potatoes. But it fell out, unhappily, that I 
was at that time journeying homewards in hot haste, and 
could not afford to lose an hour. I must confess, too, I had 
hut slender faith in the ix>bbor-legunds, holding them as a 
transparent innkeeper’s device foi* the decoying of weak and 
timorous souls. 

^ When, then, did this Malle-poste come bjf ? 

It would bo here in — say about half an hour; at — say 
six o’clock. The cm^/nicnwould have Just time to get ready 
the divinest little hiftih, ovmteUette, with a garnish — say of 
pistachio-nut, with potaro h la ma\tre-iVh6tel (ubiquitous, 
hut ever welcome) ; ver, itidced, any thing else that monsieur 
would please to nauio. ^ As to wine, a fldsk of choicest 
should be standing before monsieur in rather less thin a 
din d'mil, - or 

Flinty indeed mist 4iave been the heart tliai could 
have withs^aod mine host's wistful oflbr. Though 1 he* 


the acid ^atery rnlxture which I knew would shortly figure 
on the I felt as though I had defrauded him of his 

afttic|pfiti|d prejr; and bound in honour to do something for 
the gd^d'oj’ the Sp he went his way rejoicing, and 

soon w|i^ |isy with all lils household inanufueturing the 
strapgqFl WlOi- Stieii virtue bslnine was not to go without 
its fitting rcwahl. In course of time the hiftlk came up, 
strongly Jnarred onife soddeti;— a gristly stringy morsel; 
and tup firinei but for its ah adnhrablc substitute for 
table-vljle^Sr. 

In about ah hour’s time, when I was looking ruefully at 
the hiftikj wliich reihkihed hiueti jh the sumo state as when 
it came up, 1 heard the sound Of wheels and horses’ liools 
clattering over stones Outside, tiuiniiiig over to the win- 
dow, I saw the Malle’jmStc coming tip in good style to rlie 
door. It had gi'own aaik by this ijiiie, but I could make 
out pretty well what kind of voliielp it was: a light 
b^i^ka-liKe Vehicle, with capacious hobd and huge springs, 
wjlh a pair of fiery rougli-dpated quadrupeds attaelied, who 
bore signs of having come tlils last stage at a headlong pace, 
— this was the Malle-pusti. Seated aloft," with his horses 
well in handi tvas a smart mpUptaclied figure, — the driver of 
the‘Malle*j)0ktaf — poxy Vh%i<^t'Kp^}tig his whip and calling 
to the inhabitkhU t>f iiie |nh.iVith melodious Ola/ Ola I 
He could give sdnie aoopiinL if ualled on, of terrific hillside 
descent?,, of desp^fate pr6clpic?|» bprely shaved, of runaway 
^asts With bitfietween their teOtli, — all, perhaps, all witliiii 
liii edni|)ass of thSt jaiit stage. There he sat, clianting frag- 
ment? of a Poste-sppg |ldpu|iir among his brethren, erack- 
iiig Ids }ylnp ?|i iiydrdrtfsiis, every now and again euiling 
fiercely and with inalodiotion on cea gena lu to come forth. 
To hiui .prqtcntly appcarcci^io overworkc<l being who jier- 
forine4 tfie various duties of gargon^ ostler, hoots, JiUe-de- 
chambr^^ and very likely, judging by the day’s perforinanco, 
iliose ’of diief cool?. Ha brought a pail of steaming com- 
pound uir the horses, fumislinig, besides, pleasing recrea- 
tion ibc drivei’ on tbe box, who was skilfully dirt'cting 
strokel of his whip within perilous range of the attcnduni’s 
persoii. This I noted from the window, waiting until it 
should please iny host to bring me his little account. Bnt 
looking further into the depth.s of that vast hood, I niado 
out something that looked like the shadowy outlines of 
figures, significant of the presence of fellow- travellers. At 
tlie same moment, sounds of excited language, mingled with 
aacrea and such profane adjuration, reiielied my ear. I 
stood out upon the top of the stairs to listen. “Are we to 
stay here all night ? Wliat do we wait for ; is not every 
minute precious to mo? Wc must get forward to night, I 
tell you. . Ten thousand $act€a^ yes.” Host, in mortal 
fright, was murmuring soinotliing about a stranger wIjq 
wms going oil that night. “ Wliat stranger?. Whore is he ? 
The Malle poste is for us, hear you'; for uh ulono.” By this 
time I was standing upon the top of the last flight, and saw 
in the hall, by the light of a flickering rush-candle held by 
the host, a flguro with coal-black hair and bcoi’d gesticulat- 
ing violently. Whdff he {lerceived me descending the stairs 
be became quite calm of a sudden, and taking off his hat, 
bowed low to the ground. 

“ Monsieur is to be our compagnon de voyage^ it seems,” 
be said, iii a deep musical voice. “It wdll enliven our 
dreary pro^'ess wonderfully. Pennit me to make myself 
known to you as M. Poirottc. Madame, who is ill the car- 
riage, will be charmed to know you.^’ ^ 

I could only reciprocate such truly French approaches 
by others as graeiouit, and was being desolated at rlie bare 
idea of incommoding madame, tvheii there came to us in 
clear tones from the box of the Malie-jioste, *^Sa€ri hleu^ 
mmieuraJ why do we tairy? These faquim df ininejiro. 
pulling like ten thousand devils I” 

“ AUona doncf' said M. Poirotte, ihaking for the door. 
“ After you. 0 yes, after you.” 

And at some risk from the capricious movements of 
the hersos; 1 was with diffictflty lift^ into the Mulle-postc, 
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and fouiid myself sealed safely facihgf my hew fellow-tra- 
vellers. AVidi a siiddeii lureh onr ilteeds ilt)fan^ off, scat- 
torin^y stones and gravel fyirdfuSely ; A hollow concussion, 
repeated at intervals^ slgriifylng that the body of thb ye- 
ll id o had been struck by the hoofs of tliese spirited ani- 
inais. 

After a few versts or so of journeying, M. Poirotte 
begged to be allowed the honour of introducing mo to 
niadamc. I could see nothing of madame’s face or figure ; 
but a low voice came forth from the depths of the hood,' 
murmuring some sounds I could not well hiake out. Pre- 
sently Rf. PoirottC grew communicative, and, It ihust be 
confessed, Very entertaining on sundry passages of bis past 
life, wliidi were of a Bohemiiui tinge. He had travelled 
over many lands, and had seen drange countries. In short, 
hefore many minutes were over, I was persuaded that I had 
opposite to mo a man of a striking and original turn of 
mind. It was very dirterent with niadame, who remained 
ob 8 tinatcl 3 " retired within the shadows of the great hood, 
witli her wlilto handkercliiof covering up her face. She 
spoke scarcely a word, oxcO])t in answer to liis oft-repeated 
inquiries — was she cold? would slie like more covc*ring? 
But when M. Poirotto came to dwell enthusiastically on 
certain fair plains far away in Thuipliine, where abounded 
slunly bowers and musically flowing streams, it seemed to 
me tliat tlio liandkcrclnef was agitated curiously, and that 
hysterical sounds came from th^dark clouds wlicre madarae 
lay reclined. Madame was w'ceping, it was plain. Upon 
which M. Poirotto became nervous and fidgety, and was for 
many ininiUcs whispering with vehement utterance, every 
now and again stamping his foot impatiently. 

“ Let ns go back, — 0, let us go back, "mon ami,’* I heard 
her say ; " there is yet time.” . 

“It is too late, ma helle'^ whispered hoarsely M.Poirotte, 
and with something like a laugh. 

“ O wcni, now,” slic continued, leaning forward. “ Tell 
I him, monsieur, to stop — to return.” 

I saw madame drawn back hastily into her dark corner, 
and could just hear M. Poirotte hissing forth febtne sharp 
impetuous words. Upon which she appeared to grow more 
compo.scd, and to subside into weeping and Silent affliction ; 
M. Poirotte mean while being busy twisting bis nioustacbo 
and grinding his teeth audibly. I was indebted, however, 
to these mysterious motions for a hasty glimpse of madame’s 
face, which seemed of a ttiarbly character, with darkest of 
eyes and eyelashes, and a strangely soiTowfui cast all over 
it ; very himdsome was madame, if I could put faith ill that 
hurried glance. 

From thenceforth M. Poirotte became moody and re- 
served, keeping up ceaseless thrumming on the carriage- 
r side, and every now and again whispering to his companion. 
Left thus to myself, I fell into speculation on the two flgui'es 
befm*^ niB. AVliat could they bo? wliero Were they going? 
or was it some newly-married pair setting forth upon their 
travels? Which lust conclusion seemed likely enough, since 
madame by this time had put down her white handkerchief, 
and was whispering softly ; monsieur's tattoo dying gi'adu- 
ally away. 

All this while we had been making a species of mad pro- 
gress up steep hillA, down precipitous declivities, being 
dfawn along Os it were by wild ho,i*ses. It was surprising 
how we bounded across Uttlo giilliOS in the road, over gVeat 
stones and tnounds of mud, without immediote breaking-up 
end going to pieces of our vehicle, like A ship upon the 
rocks. 8till our Conductor sat aloft uhSliOken, whipping, 
perhaps scourging, forwaid Ills lleVy boasts, and contriving 
j Someliow to keep all together. Very cheerful, but still 
perilous, was this tiiode of travelling by Btaile-poste. In 
this fasliioh we got ovOr many leagues Of roadi enduring sad 
I concussion all the while, uhtil, at a little past Midnight)— or, 
indeed, it niigbt have Wh close Upon the Sti'oko bf one, — 
we drew near to a small cluster oT cottages and fartUhouSes, 
which I was told was the village of Aulhnfi ind pulled up 
aliarply as the tUtle ittti of iKe OrhiOk bpvo ilie aamo 


of the Ardent Conscript. The Ardent Conscript was on the 
Sign-board overhead (in gaudy colouring), swinging to and j 
fro with every breath of air. 

Madame could go no farther that night, being very much 
exhausted and fatigued. Monsieur was lor going on at all 
hazards, as soon as fresh horses could be put to, renionstrating 
besid^ in fierce wliispers: It was plain, however, tliat sbo 
was not equal to it, having sunk dowii at her fu Kt nilvanco 
upon a sofa altogether ahattue^ as remarked the good-mv 
tured landlady. We thought at first she had fainted, and 
wine was brought ; but it was evident that she only wauled 
rest and rcrrcslnnent. They had been coming many days 
without stop, and had travelled over sonic Innidreds of 
miles, and had good right to bo tired. So said M. Toil otto 
to mo confidentially, as wo stood in a gi-oup round niadamo 
upon the sola, tlie laiullady busy rubbing her forehead with 
eaii-dc-cologne and other restoratives. This was by the 
light of a dull lamp upon the table, wliicli spread a kind of 
ochre-tinge upon all objects round, — upon madame ’s marble- 
like face also. 

I turned to M. Poirotto. “ What need,” said I indis- 
crcetl}", “of tliifl headlong express travelling? Have you 
any particular olycct in — ” 

llo bowed low, with a kind of sarcastic smile. “ I was 
welcome to many thing.s at hishand.s,” ho said, “ being good 
compafjnon de voyage and ngi’coable ; but there are certain 
little secrets — monsieur, being man of the world, will readily 
understand this — which we do not confide to every jjremier 
venUf or first comer.” 

I muttered some apology for my rather brusque ques- 
tion, but did not the less speculate on the mystery attend- 
ing tliese travellers. Could it bo that they liad been con- 
cerned in Some strange secret robbery, sortie vast fraud, 
accompanied, perhaps, by some dark deed, and tiicy were 
now flying with guilty haste from justice f Most unlikely, 

I thought, after a minute’s reflection, — most unlikely. j 

Madame would go straight to her cliumber, which was 
now ready for her, and so wished ns good night. * Suppose 
wc, — that is, M. Poirotte and I, — were to sit a little by flid 
fire, witli cigar and something warm, for — say one half-lionr. 

It was da<?idcdly dreary turning from the cold carriage into 
still colder cots. For his part, he always fancied a cigar at 
bedtime. 'Nothing could bo more welcome, as far as I was 
oonceriied. And so, under guidance of the sleepy grm^on, wo 
descended the ancient flight of stairs, wliieli creaked uimiu- 
sically at every step, making progress towards tlie kitchen, 
where was to be found the sole fire alive at that early 
hour. Perilous indeed was the descent, with gar^on going 
on befoi'e, and giving warning of fearful chasms, recurring 
periodicallj^ at about every third step. At last we found 
ourselves in a large stone-flagged room, with a great fire- 
place facing us, and a gallery, which served as a passage 
between the bedrooms, running across. The fire was burning 
very low as we entered, and was stirred up by our conduc- 
tor into a fitful blaze, which showed to us antique strniigcly 
shaped bits of furniture, and som^black wooden figure.'? 
looking down from various corners oithe room. 'J'bey might 
have been saints’ effigies, or perhaps ininges of the Grand 
Henri or P^tit Caporal; but looking out as lliey did from 
darkness, the 'firelight lighting up with sudden flush some 
grotesque feature, 1 felt as though we were sitting in strange 
company^ and should have fancied our host’s own private 
little talon in preferenoe. 

Two tall hlgh-backed chairs were drawn in to the fire ; 
and gar^on, having stirred up the smouldering embers into 
spasmodic life, went liis way, leaving us togetlier. 

I was little inclined to talk myself, being bcurtily tired 
out with the day’s journey. It was certainly a curious 
feeling, finding myself in that lonely cabaret, at long past 
midnighij stealing every now and then a glance at the black 
locks and lustrous e5'os of the Hebrew countenance near me. 

By and by M. Poirotte fell into a monologue, going far 
back into passages of his previous life, whlOU would seem 
to have been wit& and desperate enough. Dark idti’iguc, 
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midnight adventure^ love, hatred, with one duel h Vmtrance, 
— through such stormy paths had been hij| course. “Even 
to this hour,” he went on, looking up after the curling smoke 
of his cigar, — “ even to this hour must ! follow these troubled 
ways. What do you suppose has set me down in this 
wretched cabaret, in company with madame .upstairs ? Can 
you guess? You are making for England, so, there <s little' 
to fear in your knowing it.** 

, A light broke in upon mo of a sudden. Could it bo that 
madame had — 

“ Left her home, husband, children, friends, — all for the 
sake of the unwoi’thy being who is now speaking.** 

“ I am truly sorry to hear this,** I said ; “ for rash steps 
bring with them only misfortune and remorse.*’ 

“ Ay,** said M. Poirotte, “I believe so in my heart; and 
for that matter, so does poor madame. It were better for 
her had she staid with her gray-haired colonel, a brave man 
and fond husband.** 

“ But it is not too late,** I said very earnestly. “ Do 
take my advice — ^return at once ; and if my good offices can 
bo of any use — *’ 

“Ah, mon ami” said M. Poirotte, with a bitter smile, 
“ you know not what manner of man that ancient colonel is. 
A tall gray warrior, who has seen many battles, and borne 
scars, fhll of pride and trust in her. Ah,’* continued M. Poi- 
rotte, writhing uneasily in his chair, “ that part of the busi- 
ness I would like to shut out from my eyes. I feel we shall 
owe many troubled dreams to that gray colonel.” 

“Goodness!” I said, “ if you really think this, in Heaven’s 
name, why not do as I say. I^ell you again and again it is 
not too late.” 

He shook his head. “ No, no ; we must go on as we have 
begun, though I know well his grim figure will haunt me, 
for the shame of it will kill him.” . 

“Hark!" I said, holding up my finger. There was a 
Jingling sound as of chains outside, with rattling of wheels 
over stones, and postillion’s sharp Ola/ ola I for some one 
to come forth. Then came mixed voices and clatter of glass 
as the door was shut-to. 

“ More travellers on the road,” said M. Poirotte, rising. 
“ 0, this weary night-journeying ! We ought tj be tired, 
God knows. Some way my head seems full of dismal 
fancies.” 

We did not speak for some minutes, but sat looking at 
the grate, each in a reverie of his own. Presently it seemed 
that there were sounds of footsteps afar off, in the direc- 
tion of the gallery, as though some one were approaching. 
Through the low arched door at the entrance came light, 
moving unsteadily, displaying against the wall long dwin- 
dled shapes of the old crooked rails of the balustrade. It 
flickered spasmodically, growing brighter every instant; and 
presently appeared the gargoHj going on before with a lamp, 
after whom walked a tall figure, with gray moustache, and 
wrapped in a military cloak. He passed solemnly across, 
like something seen in a dream, and was gone in a moment. 
I scarcely dared to |^eathe, as I watched the mysterious 
passage. M. Poirotte had sunk down into his chair and 
covered up his face with his hands. * 

**MonI>ieu” said he at length, “all, then, is lost! How 
well I knew it would come to this ! And now, to have this 
other sin upon my head. What is to be done ?” 

“But,” said I, “things are not come to that yet. He 
does not know that you are here ; and if you are gone early 
in the morning — ** ♦ 

“ Ah, what has been his first inquiry, think you ? No, 
no, my good ftiend, leave me to myself. It were best. Leave 
me, I coiyure you, and I will strive and think of some- 
thing.” 

Seeing him so resolved, I did as he desired ^|d taking 
in my hand a primitive lamp which was on thMPe, made 
my way up the ancient st^case to my room ; a la&ll apart- 
ment, garnished with old-fashioned cabinets and bits of fur- 
niture, quite black ahd polished with age. 

All was now qmet in {he house ; but hi the next room to 


me I could hear a ceaseless steady tramp, as though some 
one were walking up and down ; no doubt the gray colonel, 
wrapped in his cloak, and brooding sorrowfully upon his 
wrongs. It went on monotonously, that heavy pacing, as 
though he were keeping guard, until it grew, as it were, into 
a lullaby, and sent me off in a profound and wearied slum- 
ber. Just as my eyes were closing, it seemed to me that 
his door opened, and that his footsteps died away far down 
the gallery. 

»*»**«& 

Bright and frosty was the next morning, so bright, that 
M. Poirotte and Monsieur le Colonel had gone forth toge- 
ther shortly after sunrise. They wore old friends, gargon 
believed, laying out breakfast very cheerily. The scenery 
was fine about Aulnoy, and voyagewrs came long distances 
to see it. And madame ? Madame was still in her chamber, 
too tired, he suspected, to go forward. By the way, did I 
know that the early diligence would come by in about two 
hours, at, say twelve o’clock? It was strange, fccrtainly, 
that messieurs had not returned from their walk. 

Not quite so strange did it appear to me, who, to say the 
truth, was filled with heavy foreboding. Some way I was 
interested in the brave old officer, and could not shut out 
from myself that mysterious vision of his passage across the 
gallery, with the light playing on his forehead and gi-ay 
moustache. Even when I heard the sound of wheels and 
the clank of chains outside at that late hour, I felt a sort of 
presentiment, as though some avenging spirit had arrived. 
Not much relish fer breakfast had I that morning. 

An hour passed away, then half an hour, when, as I was 
looking down the road — for tho twentieth time perhaps — I 
saw a horseman spurring hard towards the inn-door. He 
pulled up quickly and produced a letter from M. le Colonel, 
directed to madame. M. le Colonel himself would arrive 
about noon. Ho had come straight from a small town some 
ten miles farther on, outside which there had been a mur- 
derous duel, sans Umoins. M. Poirotte was at that moment 
lying under the trees beside the brook quite stiff and stark, 
being pierced through by M. le Colonel’s sword. 

As he spoke there was to be seen a cloud of dust at the 
comer of the road, and a familiar jingling sound, mingled 
with winding of horns, fell upon our ears. It was the great 
diligence coming over the hill. The little children came 
running up from the roadsides, the women stood forth at 
the cottage-doors to see it halt and change horses, ancbmiiie 
host and his following were busy getting ready anticipated 
petites verres and other refection. Place was found for me 
inside tho huge mountain ; and in a few moments the horn 
was winding cheerily, and I was rolling along tho rough 
high-road, having left far behind mo madame, sitting guil- 
tily in an upper chamber of the Ardent Conscript inn, with ^ 
no company beyond her letter, with black despair in her 
heart, and waiting judgment at the hands of her offended 
husband. 


ANAX ANDRON. 


“ Who can tell me any thing about Michael Angelo?” 

“ Please, sir, I can. He wanted Moses’s body.” 

Now I do not mean to say that my reader would make 
such an eccentric blunder as this ; nor jumble together tho 
account of the monument of Julius II. and the incident 
mentioned in the 9th verse of St. Jude’s Epistle. Yet I do 
mean to assert that very little is known by the general 
reader of one of the greatest names in Italian, or any other 
annals. Michael Angelo was a sculptor and architect, 
and built St. Peter’s at Rome ; he was also a painter, and 
adorned the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. All this “ every 
sphoolboy knows;” not, indeed, the schoolboy mentioned 
above, but those omniscient schoolboys with whom we are 
all acquainted. 

And yet Michael Angelo was something more than archi- 
tect, sculptor, and painter. He was a most genuine poet ; 
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anil, best .of all, a most true Christian. Shall we try to 
learn a little of his inner life, — ^the life that is not shown to 
us in statues, pictures, and lofty corridors? His history is 
not so full of romantic incident as that of Luis de Cumoens, 
which we considered some weeks back. He passed through 
no such stirring adventures, sufforod no such evil fortune, 
as Portugal's hero ; yet I doubt not we shall find something 
to interest us in the long life of this wondrous old man.# 

The first thing that I notice in Angelo's character is his 
stedfastness in the belief that ho was called to be an artist. 
Astrologers at his birth had read the story of his future 
greatness in starry language. Mercury and Venus, in con- 
junction with Jupiter, were benign of aspect on that me- 
morable 6th March 1474. They betokened that the infant 
who first saw the light under their beneficent influence 
should bo an extraordinary genius, whoso success should be 
universal, but especially in those arts which delight the 
sense. 

A modern philologist, with more ingenuity than philo- 
sophy, has attempted to trace back the word ** calling" to 
the time when tradesmen sate at their shop-doors and* 
bawled out to passers-by the nature of their wares. Now I 
venture to affirm that ** calling" is a very far higher thing 
than that. It is a voice within a man, and not without, — a 
voice tolling him, “This is'thy work, do it." Thus it was, 
at least with Michael Angelo. He was sent to school ; yet 
the pedagogue was not his schoolmaster. He stole from his 
books, and gave himself up to painting. He ought to have ' 
qualified himself for some learned profession. Yet, in spite 
of threats and reproaches, spite of lamentations over the 
degeneracy of a descendant of the Canosse, ho listened only 
to the voice which bade him bo an artist. He was thoroughly 
honest. Once resolved to accomplish any thing, ho would 
work with all his powers of head and hand that it might 
be fully and perfectly completed. So that whenever wo 
speak of him as a sculptor, think of him as a painter, or 
write of him as a poet, we are dealing with a master en- 
tirely competent, because ho had studied much, copied 
much, thought much, and had altogether been an eminently 
hard-working man. 

I find, moreover, that amid universal praise he never 
became proud, never degenerated into one of those spoiled 
children of fortune whose history so often saddens us. He 
never scoiaied the advice of others, when kindly given ; and 
wodW follow it were it given wisely. The story of the ; 
laughing faun is too well known to be repeated. It was 
this readiness to listen to friendly criticism which laid the 
foundation of his future advancement. Michael Angelo was 
proud of his profession ; however men might speak against 
him, they should at least respect that. He would not en- 
dure that petty hucksters should haggle with the Muses 
or the Graces. 

His biographer, Duppa, relates that a Florentine gentle- 
man, Angelo Doni by name, once gave him an oi^er to 
paint a Holy Family. When the picture was finished it 
was sent home, with a note requesting the payment of 
seventy ducats. Doni did not expect such a charge, and 
told the messenger he would give forty, which he thought 
sufficient. Michael Angelo immediately sent back his ser- 
vant, and demanded his picture or ll hundred ducats. Doni, 
not liking to part with it, returned the messenger, agreeing 
to pay the original sum ; but the artist, indignant at being 
bargained with, then doubled his first demand ; and Doni, 
still wishing to possess the picture, acceded, rather than 
try any fhrther experiment to abate the price. 

If great men, or rather men in high station, sought 
Angelo's friendship, they must have it on equal terms. In 
that age of servile reliance upon lordly patrons, this inde- 
pendence is the more remarkable. Even the most exalted 
must treat ^ur artist with due respect. ]^ing rudely re- 
fused by the groom of the chamber permissdon to sec the 
Fopo, ho immediately left the papal territory; and Wng 
commanded by Julius to return, he steadily refused, saying, 

“ That being eiqpelled the antechamber of his Holiness, and 


conscious of not meriting the disgrace, he had taken the 
only comso left him to pursue consistent with the preserva- 
tion of that character which had hitherto rendered him 
worthy of his confidence." It was only after long persua- 
sion that he consented to revisit Borne. 

In the year 1529 Michael Angelo comes before u|i in 
quite a new character, — in that of a soldier. He was ft 
thorough master of the science of fortification; bo that 
Vauban, and other celebrated engineers, were afterwards 
greatly indebted to him for much of their scientific know- 
ledge. The republic of Florence was at this time girt about 
with foes ; the Emperor of Germany \nd the Pope had 
leagued together for its destruction. The assistance which 
the Florentines had expected from France Francis was in 
no condition to afford. In this strait they resolved to fortify 
their city, and hold it against all attacks. The defence was 
intrusted to Michael Angelo, who, by his ingenuity and 
fertility of resource, long time baffied the operations of the 
adversary. 

Indeed the siege, which lasted for nearly a year, was 
terminated only by the treachery of the captain-general of 
the besieged, who insisted upon capitulation. Michael 
Angelo, knowing well the revengeful character of the Pope, 
hid himself when the city was taken; and it was only 
under Clement's most solemn assurance of safety that ho 
could be induced to return to Rome. 

We have seen that Angelo would not permit any petty 
chaffciftg or bargaining for works of art ; yet ho was by 
no means avaricious. On more than one occasion he as- 
sisted young artists and sculptors by furnisbing them with 
designs. But the crowning act of disinterestedness is con- 
nected with the noblest architectural achievement of modern 
times. For eighteen years he gave up his time to the 
building of St. Peter’s without emolument ; and when 
Paul III. sent him a sum equivalent to forty pounds of our 
money, for one month's pay, at the commencement of his 
undertaking, he returned it. 

He was attended by an old and faithful servant, Urbino. 

“ What will become of you, Urbino, if I die ?" his master 
one day asked him. 

** I must serve some one else," replied Urbino sorrow- 
fully. 

“Poor fellow!" said Michael ; "I will take care that you 
shall not stand in need of another master and immedi- 
ately made him a present of two thousand crowns ; an act, 
as Vasari exclaims, only to be expected from popes and 
great emperors. 

Michael Angelo never married ; and yet ho had a warm 
heart. He appears to have been tenderly attached jfo his 
father and brother. On the death of the former ho lias 
written some very touching lines, of wMcli I quote the few 
last:^ 

Thy death reminds, and'teaohes me to die, 

0 happy father ! I in thought behold thee 
Where the world rarely loads the wayfarer. 

Death is not, as some think, the worst of ills 
To him whose oloinng day 0 x 04 ^ the first, 

, Through grace eternal from the mercy-seat. 

There, thanks to God ! I do believe thee gone, 

And hope to see thee, if my reason can 
Draw this cold heart from its terrestrial clay. 

And if pure love doth find increase in heaven 
'Twixt son and father, with increase of virtue, 
Bend^ing all glory to my Maker, there 

1 sh^ with my salvation, share thine too.’ 

Angelo seems for a long time to have been content with 
art and to have required no other friend than that. Ever some 
bright idea floated before him in all its perfect loveliness of 
forih and expression. His constant aim was to transfer 
this hi gh v ision ,to the canvas or the marble. In one of 
his poml00 says : 

^^Bauty was given at my birth to servo 
As my vooauon's faithful exemplar ; 

* This and the following pieces are taken ftom Mr. J. £• Taylor’s 
very elegant and soholor-Uke little work Mieimt AngiXo cosvidsrca a$ a 
Philo9^hieFKt» 
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Th^ fnd mirror of two sitter arts : ' 

who otherWiEo beti^voB in jndirment' otrt* 

She alone lifts the eyes tip to that 

For wliicK 1 8trivo~to scvilpturO and to paint/* 

'Thus dcaVmffwUli abstractions, and ennoblini^ them into 
realities, Angelo passed sixty four years of his life. At 
time, t.e. in 1537, he formed an acquaintance with one 
of the best and most highly-gifted women that has ever 
subdued all hearts. 

Vittoria Colonna had won a proud name in her country’s 
apnals. The daughter of one brave general, the wife of 
another still more illustrious, Avhqse career of victory had 
been cut short by an untimely death, she herself renowned 
for beauty, wit, and intellect of the highest order; but 
hjiowu best of all as the true and most constant wife of 
him whom she liad loved so well while in tins life, and 
wliose memory she still cherished, whose deeds of valour 
she still sang, now that he had left her in widowhood. 

In Vittoria Angelo saw embodied his very highest ideal. 
■NVitlj a fiico still of perfect loveliness, though long years and 
many tears had changed its expression of unclouded happi- 
ness into a touching sadness, with a heart chastened by 
deep sorrow, it is not wonderliil that Angelo, with his lofty 
spiritual sense of beauty should thus speak of her: 

** T can no image figure to myself 
Of naked shadow, or of earthly cast, 

With hiufhest thought, such that my ardour might 
Therewith against thy l>oauty arm itself. # 

Parted from thee, I seem to all so low, 

My heart of every power is bereft.** 

It was at Komc tliat poetess and artist first met. 
Angelo’s regard for Vittoria was that of reverence as for 
some glorified being. Ilis earnest prayer was, that he might 
not be left to mourn her loss whenever she should depart to 
everlasting rest. 

The praj'-er was not granted. In 1547, that is, ten 
years after the commencement of their friendship, Vittoria 
was taken seriously ill at the convent whither she had re- 
tired. From thence she was moved to the palace ofGuiliatio 
Cesaviui, She rapidly grew worse. On tlie 15th Fcbrnary 
she made her will ; and soon after her gentle spirit rejoined 
the spirit of him wdjom she had so long loved, and from whom 
she had been so long severed. 

During the last moments of her life Michael Angelo 
came to her bed.sidc, and taking the hand now well nigh cold, 
reverentially pressed it to his lips. Afterwards be grieved 
that he had not kissed her check, since this, he said, was 
the lust time that he ^yas ever to gaze upon her face. 

I’he great sculptor mourned long and deeply. He had 
felt tliat it was his duty to love this pure-hearted lady. Ot 
her he might mostitruly say, in modern words: 

** So with the world thy gentle ways, 

Thy eraoe, thy more* than beauty. 

Shall be a theme of endless praise, 

And love — a simple duty.** 

But Angelo was growing old apace. Already, when he 
first mourned his departed friend, more than threescore 
years and ten had silvered his hair and ploughed deep 
furrows on that masf^ive brow. 

What a life his bad been I How much he had thought, 
how much brought to perfection! Yet though his name 
called forth praise from every tongue, this, noble-hearted 
man, noble in bis humility, monrns bis unprofitableness, 
entreats pardon for all that has been done anitss; says, « 

** My weak, infirm, and tottering pOFOiv# 

Woariod of errors do for pardon cry/* 

When Angelo was eighty-two years old his faitjiful ser- 
vant Urbino was seized with his last ^il^maSter 

now became the attendant, and waited upon 
Wliat a study for an artist ; what h bright examPe for a 
moralist I Picture to yourself tins ** king of men,*’ crowned 
witli houpurs, and now bending under the weight of more 
tbau fourscore Winters ; fancy him Watching by 


of his aged servant, leaving him not night nor day, and^at 
length closing the 65^08 that death had darhebed ! There is 
something Sublime in this devotion, — sublime in its very 
simplicity. 

Shortly after this Angelo wrote to Vusari, who has left 
us those inimitable lives of the painters: 

''Mv DEAn Oionoio.— I am buk ill -disposed to write; how- 
cvert I will sit doWn to answer yoiirs You already know that 
Urbino is dead. Bis death has been a heavy loss to me, and the 

cause of overwhelming gnef. Ho lived With me twenty- 

six years, grew' rich in my service, and I found liim a most rare 
and faithful servant ; and now that I oaloulnted upon his being 
the staff arid repose of«ny old age, he is taken away, and has 
left mo only the hOpo Of seeing him again in Paradise.'* 

Seven years more wore to pass before Michael Angelo 
should behold again those whom he had best loved. In 
February 1668, he was attacked by a slow fever. Ho sent 
for his nephew ; but as that relative did not arrive in time, 
the dying man called together his physicians and attend- 
ants, and made this short verbal will : “ My soul 1 resign to 
God, my body to the eartli, and my worldly possessions to 
my nearest of kin.’* I^oon after Michael Angelo slept his 
last sleep, — February 17th, 1663, — ho being then eighty- 
nine years of age all but fifteen clays. 

On the 20th his funeral took place; and his remains 
were deposited in the Church of St. Apostoli at Home. 
But the Florentines claimed that his bones shoukl rest in 
their cit}'. The request was granted, aiul the body \va.s re- 
moved to Florence. There, soon after, the ob.'iscqnies were 
I again pciTurraed ; and amid tears and sighs, and tlie solemn 
strains of the mass for the dead, tlie dust of Italy’s noblest 
son was finally conjmitted to the ground by the altar in 
the Church of Santa Croce. K. SrENDEii. 


“TOM!” 

“What’s in a name? A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” I’m not quite sure about that ; your pa- 
tronymic is not so immaterial, my reader, don’t fancy. There 
is a large family of the Smiths; next to the Joneses, they 
are the largest family in the United Ivingdom. As to the 
John Smiths, they are Legion. All you have to do, if you 
go into a church in a strange town, is, to ask tlu]^ beadle or 
pew-opener to put yon into Mr. Jolm Smith’s pew, nndrten 
to one during tho service you will rub your shoulders 
against an alderman. Tiiey are an enterprising, go-a-head, 
wide-awake, pushing family/ the Smiths. You hear of 
Lady Smythe’s ball {SmjftJie^ my reader, be inforined, is the 
polite of Smitli), of tho seminary conducted by the Misses 
Smith, of poems by 8. (of course S. stands for Smith). TIjeu 
you have the Right-Revcrend-Fathcr-iii-God Smith, Smith, 
Q. C., the Honourable Smith, Lord-Lieutenant Smith, Doctor 
Smith, General Smith, Admiral Smith, Smith tlie lawyer, 
Smith the mayor, Smith the banker; and, if you will notice 
that linen-draper’s shop, with printed cottons hanging out 
of every window, and with placards headed, “General Elec- 
tion r* “ War with Cnina!" “£50,000 reward !’’ &c., a hun- 
dred to one that shop belongs to a Smith. But this is 
neither here nor there ; a volume might bp written about 
the Smiths. The point I aim at is, to show what is in a 
name; for, as sure ap you are alive, fifty out of every hun- 
dr^ would s^rifice ten yegrs of their lives (presuming they 
had twentjr to live) to exchange thejir plebeian cognomen 
for something that smacked of the aristocratic. How lipw 
can any men with the least breeding in him, with the 
slightest pretension to being something pr somebody, say 
that bo would not prefer Mountsbrre), Maulevcre*:, Fitzgerald, 
Fortespue, Wilmington, or other hign-sounding suruapies, 
tq the vulgar Smith? H ie ridiculous, to think of sue)) a 
thing ; there is no^ pueb a f tupid anjtiquafed being in the 
world. . 

Thief patient reader, is n sbpi^ argument prior Ip my in- 
to 3^011 tbe'gpdlawf; and romantic, highb’“l=ivih*«cd 
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tfn4 axiti'beathen namo of Tom/* Talk about the wisdom 
of our ancestors r* — I glory in the wisdom of mine, who 
dubbed their charming and precocious brat the euphonious 
“Tom/* It is, if you please (your humb}e servant, of 
course, excepted), synonymous with all rollicking, 

dashing, btilliant, geiierous, and brave. are the first 

in your galaxy of heroes, true “ hearts of 6i$/* Englishmen 
to tlie backbone. Of such stuff are the *f Tb)ru^** made, that 
the success of any enterprise is doubt^l ^thout them. 
They Ure the young “bloods” who make ypur country’s 
fame, wlio plant your colours on the bloody Alina, who first 
entered the Bedah in Sebastopol ; who by tact and prompt 
action givo^Buch a triumpliant turirto events, that the 
prestige of Great Britain will never be at sUke while the 
vigour and energy of the “ Toms” remain unimpaired. In- 
stances of undaunted skill, and of unparalleled bravery and 
courage abound. ^ One of your first generals was Sir Thomas 
. Picton. Tlierc was a “ Tom” for you !— a “ Tom” all over. So 
overawed were the French at his “ fighting brigade,” that 
Welliugton placed it in the most conspicuous position at 
Waterloo, and gloriously it maintained its ancient valour. 
That groat captain knew well what it was to have a “Tom” 
like Pictou at liis right hand. Because of his intrepidity and 
soldier-like qualities, his men loved him as they loved their 
father. He was the Hotspur of tlie Peninsular war. There 
was nothing of the feather-bed and lavender-water prowess 
about him. As he galloped past his troops to give the charge, 
his eye (laming with tho geniu.s of victory, the bronzed vete- 
rans in the lines were electrified at his voice: “ iVbia, boys, 
skoio those blackfjuards hoxo English bull-doys can bite P* And 
have wo not recently seen the courage and heroism of ano- 
ther “Torn” at the Buttle of Itikerman, who, having both his 
legs shot off, mounted one of his own guns, and continued 
to comiuand and fight until exhausted by lo^s of blood? 
I never hear his namo mentioned without calling to mind 
a notable hero in Chevy Chase: 

“ For Witherington I noods must wail, 

As one in duleflil dumps, 

For when his logs word smitten off. 

He fought upon his stumps.” 

Wo all remember another “ Tom,” a brave old ex-clian- 
ccllor, whose head, glqrious.with giay hairs, wais bespattered 
I with its own gore to gratify the caprices of a despot. And 
who, when he sees those three golden balls (the armorial 
bearings of the Lombards), 'wliieli pawnbrokers use as the 
ensign of their shops, thinks of that noble and magnanimous 
man Sir Thomas Gresham, who drove from the country 
those extortionate usurers who for years had robbed the 
Crown, and plundered his fellow-citizens? As you tread I 
I hcneatli the roof of the Boyal Exchange, how many remeni- ! 
her his princely gift to the nation of the first ” Exchange I 
the foundation-stone of which he laid with his own hands in 
1665? Passing on, wo meet with another “ Tom,” who in his 
day was no mean authority as a philosopher and metaphy- 
sician — ^Tliomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. And fragrant to 
the memory is the recollection of that pure-minded judge,— 
a philosopher, a lawyer, a dramatist, and poet combined,— 
who, on delivering his charge on the bench at Stafford, 
5'ielded up his benevolent spirit to the idandate of a higher 
judge, — the J udge of all the earth ? 

Glorious in the annals of poetry, “ the pet of the first 
gentleman in Europe,” our catalogue is graced by another 
”Toni” (hie boasted seditiqm), the author of Z&Ua 
To his strains the most dejiioate hatui^s in the globe re- 
sponded with their lyres. In the mad-cabihs of tlte ** finest 
pisahtry on airth,” and amidst the luxuries of the Iholt 
gorgeods harems of the Orient, his songs were Ochoed, add 
his produotiona welcomed with enthusiaitio abOliUihetioni. 

And, alas for the fkme of England, alas fhr tho tm- 
tlmbly depiurtnre of one hiighty spirit,*-^* • ' 

■ ! ir I , , , , ' 

The wondrous youth of Briatowe*S plaln^ 

That pour’d i^^wley^s garb hfs Sploion 

Had his re^londent talents been fostered hf the sisnstied 


guardians of literature, instead of blasted and blighted by 
their remorseless fpleen, who can predict the miraculous at- 
tainments hi| daring intellect ■would have achieved? If 
ever it was herfhitted hpman genius to kcuIc tluj highest 
peak of ParnlyisiisV thikt grandeur and dignity was rcseivcd 
for Thomas (^tterton. 

And scarOjily is the turf green upon the grave of poor 
Tom Hood, at one time would make your sides emek 
with laughiilig over his Annals, ancLat another draw copious 
tears from eyes by Jus matchless pathos, iu many a 
dismal gaitdt, in many a lordly mansion, by sempstress 
and popinjiy, he is remembered, whose tablet bears the one 
memento, — “ He sang the Song of the Shirt 1” 

Time Strould fail me to enumerate instances of the uni- 
versal g6od-naturo, courage, achievements, and immortality 
of thosf who boast this envied appellation. 

This distinction, too, is universally acknowledged. If 
you httvo read 3’Ae of the W^ijiterwitch, from the Log 

of an Old Sailor, you will remember that tjio hero of the 
production is our friend “ Tom.” 

In perusing Uie Lady Amuranthe Golighthfs Memoirs of 
the Court of mbrge the Fourth, you will find that she al- 
ludes in very happy terms to a well- known “Tom,” the 
very handwriting of the family generally. 

Dramatists, tragedians, writers of pantomimes, it is to 
be observed, are sure, if they wish for the applause of the 
gods, to introduce a “ Tom.” 

Motltbrs, all means ind whom you christen “ Tof#.” 
The name has now a very^spectable celebrity ; it would 
be the death of all of us old “ Toms” if you were to call any 
thickheaded, mulish, hoggish, fretful, malicious urchin by 
the sacred name of “Tom.” Study physiognomy well; and 
if your hopeful has a clear complexion, a smiling face, twink- 
ling, wicked, mischievous, eyes, — if lio has a good set of 
teeth, and tolerable crauiological dcvclojnneiits, — if he has 
those little, know'ing, old-fashioned ways about liim, — you 
understand (they are the marks of a genuine “Tom”)— by 
the duties-you owe to society, to your country, and to your 
child, I implore you lot him — let him bo called “ Tom.” 

T. Bakes. 

..jt 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PBOVEBBS. • 


Fikb Feathers make fixe Birds.- In other words, “No 
woman is ugly when she is dressed” (Span .), — Compuesta 
no hay muger fea; at least she is not so in her own opinion. 
“ The swarthy woman dressed up fine speaks scornfully of 



WAB TO THE GARDEN PEPREDATORfi. 


The fall of the year is the heyday of all garden-pests. 
last crop of caterpillars converts the cabbage-leaves into 
colandero j the slugs and spails, rejoicing iu tjie autumn- 
rains, ekt up the late-sown lettuces; and the dahlias are in- 
tested with their inveterate foe the earwig. The vigilant 
gardener keeps a look-out at all seasons for his enemies ; 
bht auttimn and spfing are the seasons when they are most 
id hs knd When war against them should bo waged 

most fiercely. As this is the season when the earwig 
is the chief enemy, it may bo useful to many beginners 
if 1 here enumstetto a few of tlie best plans for ridding the 
gaiden of tlieiii, and ei^ecialiy of savipg the late blpoins 
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of tho dahlieis ; and this 
naturally brings me to 
notice a new and va- 
luable invention call- 
^ ** Edwards’s Earwig 

No one with the m ' 

slightest pretensions to m VMullHA 

purity of taste can look M ' 

on a bed of dahlias with- mj^ 

out wishing the earwigs n j ' \ \ uM . 

at Bath or Jericho, or i 

any other of those places I jh 

which wo select for ba- m nj ^ 

nished enemies. Not be- Ij nji .i UuvWjH^ 

cause his destructive ef- ij j , ' ’ \ \\\ 

forts are visible at first 

jBight, but because the " ii*aij||||||||« 

dahlia-grower resorts to F IG . I 

such queer ways of trap- 

ping him. There, in 

the midst of graceful 

vegetable forms, you pSWljjEl^ 

see a regiment of tall 

gi’enadicrs, — a very awkward squad, — whose duty it is to 
guard tho flowers, and take prisoners those midnight ma- 
rauders tliat annoy them. We see lobster-claws, crab-shells, 
kPtle-spouts, inverted flower-{)ots, and a hundred other ugly 
monsters mounted on stakes so as to be very visible ; and 
utility is-compelled to sanction such monsters in the very 
hall of Flora. Years ago I said in the Toion O^arden, I 
would have my whole garden devoured by a swarm of 
locusts rather than abuse my neighbours and render myself 
miserable by the spectacle of these scarecrow vermin-traps, 
so frequently set up by London dahlia-growers in the midst 
of their fine plants, as if the two extremes of u^incss and 
beauty were tp stand side by side. Do not, ray dear reader, 
fix the death’s-Jiead and cross-bones in the centre of your 
bright-coloured flowery banner.” Now I repeat this, and 
have the good fortune of being able to recommend a substi- 
tute, #hich in appearance is gi'aceful, and in use the most 
effective of any contrivance ever hit upon for the extermin- 
ation of the marauders, 

Edwards’s Earwijp IVap is figured above. Fig. 1 repre- 
seuts its external appearance ; it is made of iron, japanned, 
and its colour a dark olive-grccn ; it is three inches in dia- 
meter at bottom, and four inches high. In fig. 2 the inner 
construction is shown. A is a fluted cono, op^ at top and 
bottom. B is another cone of plain metal, joined to lihe top 
of the cone A, but having a wider base, so that there is a 
clear space, about half an inch wide, between the cone A and i 
the cone B. C is a third cone, joined to the top of the 
others, but spreading at the bottom, so as to leave about 
half an inch space between it and the middle cone B. D is 
the outer case, fitting closely round the base of the cone A. 
E is a movable lid or cover. 

In u^g the trap, the training-stick is placed insideHhe 
cone A \ JihQ projecting portions of the flutes hold the stick 
tightly, and there are spaces for the insects to crawl up ; a 
little coarse sugar is placed inside the trap. Tlie insects 
enter the trap through the opening at the top of the cones, 
and passing down the outside of the cone C, drop on to the 
bottom of the case D. They are now effectually imprisoned; 
for there is no other outlet than , the hole by wUch they 
entered, to reach which they must traverse the whole up - 1 
and^own route indicated by the dotted lines rand •arrows in j 
flg. 2, besides which they will have to turn the sharp 
angles at tho bottom of the cones ; a process almost im- ; 
possible to them from the peculiar construction of their i 
bodies, the logs being all at one end, and the chief weight j 
at the other. 

Here, then, is a certain means of ridding dahlias of 
their most inveterate enemies. The efficiency of the 
invoniion may be judged firom the fact, that such flor- 


* ists as Mr. Turner, Mr. 

A Keynes, and other of 

the most celebrated dah- 
lia-growers in England, 
trust entirely to them 

Jid^dslMiyfi,^at ”as 
many as sixty earwigs 
have been caught in one 
trap in a single night.” 
It should be addedthat 
their appearance is or- 
namental, and being ja- 
panned of a neutral 
green, thej^do not ob- 
trude upon the eye as 
all other objects do that 

FI6.2 are used for the same * 

purpose. They may bo 
obtained of the inven- 
' ^ tor, Mr.#E. Edwards, 

St. Faurs Square, Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. Edwards is also tho inventor of the Crystal Flower- 
sticks, which are elegant supports for flowers in pots. 

In the absence of proper traps, earwigs may be trapped 
by means of dry beaivstalke, cut into six-inch lengths, and 
t]^ust in among tho stems of the plants. The stems of the 
Heraeleum — a plant now much grown — make admirable 
traps, when cut up and stopped at one end with a few leaves ; 
and these aro so durable that they may be dried, painted, 
and preserved for years. The insects will enter any dark 
and dry retreat; and whatever trap may bo used should bo 
examined every morning, and tho prisoners blown out into 
hot water. 

Slugs and snails are every where submitted to with extra- 
ordinary complacency, as foes that are not to be conquered. 

I But I will maintain it, that the oldest garden, if literally 
I eaten up and wholly possessed by them, may bo cleared in 
one season, if a vigilant system of trapping bo adopted, 
A few cabbage-leaves, laid in a heap and moistened in the 
evening with water, will be found early next morning to bo 
covered with them. A few brewer’s grains, laid in heaps 
near their quarters, will trap them by dozens ; and so will 
half-decayed rubbish of any kind, for they prefer garbage 
I to fresh food. Now that the gardens axe being cleai'ed of 
much herbaceous refuse, these nocturnal devastators may 
be destroyed by wholesale, if the rubbish is laid in small 
heaps and kept moist, and examined regularly every mom- 
ing, as soon after daybreak as possible. 1 have of late years 
had to do with an old hedge that swarmed with snails, and 
1 used to sow three crops of lettuce to get one ^ but by having 
the hedge cut in and cleared, and tho rotten pieces of fence 
removed, 1 have in one season subdued the enemy, and. posi- 
tively have to look sharp to find such a thing as a slug any 
whore.* The same iprith the "wire-worm, that made havoc 
with every thing; I trapped them by dozens with slices of 
carrot buried just under the soil, and it is rarely that 1 see 
traces of them now. 

Other pests common to aut|imn aro those parasitic 
growths which the moist weather Induces on Uie soil and 
On the plants.' Mould on stems and leaves may be de- 
stroyed by a dusting of sulphur; but fresh air an^ sunshine 
are the grand {veventives of all such things. Let the soil 
in pots be stirred once a fortnight, to prevent the surface 
getting sour and mossy. Loosen the sofl about the bedding 
plants, and make preparations at once for potting-off and 
housing whatever is unable to stand the winter; and while 
you get your pots looked out and washed, and your composts 
made up, 1 will pen a few hints for your guidance that shall 
appear in time to be useful when the curtain falls on the 
summer glories of the garden, and the greenhouse stock 
win require nursing aga^. Shjblet Hxsbebii. 
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THOUGHTS OF THE FUTUEE. 

13y ROBEKT CARBICK. 

Tii£be were few pictures in the recently closed exhibition 
of the Eoyal Academy which attracted more attention and 
admiration than that from which our engraving is taken, — 
tlio work of a young man of whom little was previously 
known. It was recognised as containing qualities which 
mark the artist as a thoughtful man, of whom much may 
he expected ; and as a skilful executant, whose technical 
ability is sufficient adequately to represent his ideas an^ 
feelings of homely subjects. Its genuine homeliness augurs 
well of his possessing that sincerity and modesty of feeling 
so very rare in tlie painters of g&n.T6 subjects ; for how few 
such there are wherein we do not observe some affectations 
and attitudinisings, utterly out of keeping with the sim- 
plicity which should distinguish all works that depend for 
their interest upon the representation of domestic incident ! 
So common are these pictorial follies, that no one would be 
surprised to meet with such a subject as a servant-girl beat- 
ing a mat with a grace like that which the writers of the 
time of Queen Anne delighted in attributing to Virgil; who, 
they Avoiild have it, was remarkable for the “air’* with 
which he loaded a dung-cart 1 How different from all this 
is the attitude of the young mother, seated on the bed of her 
child, and building for him “castles in the air,” seeing in 
the future time deep vistas of happiness and honour, down 
which he paces, her protector, her thanksgiving, and her 
pride 1 If wo judged by her face, the world-path she has 
chosen for him is no high one ; he is to be no great man, no 
conqueror or leader of others, but rather the fulfilment of 
her idea of a good man : a life calm and beneficent, happy 
in its progi'ess, and happy in its close. She secs herself in 
future years, bending under Time’s hand, tottering and 
feeble ; he walking by her, strong and handsome (what 
woman’s sou should nut bo handsome?), her stay thou as 
.she now is his. A lowly and a peaceful life and death for 
her and him ; clearly no high-handed domineering man to 
rise from that humble bod : “ Kather let him be good, O 
God!” prays sbe. 

If the reader agree .with us in these fancies, or will 
weave others for himself, he cannot fail to think how much 
of the true end of painting may bo found in this work; 
he will, moreover, recognise how great a thing is that art 
which can not only suggest such thoughts, but actually 
bring the scene before our eyes in. palpable presentment, 
with all its tenderness of expression and reality of natural 
effect. 

The artistic merits of this picture are most noticeable in 
its being so singularly well studied and thoughtfully per- 
fected from nature by careful elaboration in the details. 
The excellent manner in which the shadow on the wall be- 
hind the bed is rendered, with* its perfect truth of effect, 
having a lat*ge amount of accidental light sent back upon it 
from the walls and floor, will not fail to attract the ob- 
server. This quality is also observable in the execution of 
the end of the pillow, the rq^^idering of light upon which is a 
very beautiful piece of study ; it is to be noticed how softly 
and broadly, yet powerfully, the whole chiaroscuro of this 
portion of the picture is given, being quite brilliant and 
luminous with its exceeding variety of light, shade, and 
refiection. The broad folds of the mother’s dress are most 
scientifically and thoughtfully mastered 'and rendered; in- 
deed, we scarcely remember to have seen a work in which 
more judgment of this kind had been displayed. The va- 
rieties of texture throughout are admirably depicted, as the 
reader will observe, by comparing the skilful drawing of the 
folds in the different fabrics, as the mother's dross and the 
heavy counterpane, with the thin and sharp, forms of the 
gathoring-in of the pillow-case. - 

The production of such a work as this would bo an ho- 
nour to any one, and as ooming from a young painter, it is 
full of promise for the future. L. L. 


CUitlOSITIES OF THE “ CONTEMPOllAllIES.” 

Fob some time back an ingenious Frenchman has been 
busy winnowing the Evelier portions of his neighbours’ 
lives, and furnishing such nourishment periodically the 
public. He casts about him diligently for such lloaling 
legends touching authors and artists as may have gone 
round the Balonz ages since, sprinkling oyer his work a 
few piquant and salty details to add flavouring. He has all 
prettily printed by M. Havard, of the Eue Guenegaud, 
dresses it out with bright yellow wrapper and steel-plate 
effigies of the victims, and so serveiS up a very appetising ^ 
little piat, at the humble charge of one half-franc, or live- 
pence of our money. These histories are all so many 
ehroniqueB 8candaleu$e8f and have been welcomed vvith de - 
light by all who love the stirrings of such nnwholesomo 
waters. Some of the subjects, — their very names holding 
out abundant promise of entertainment, — ^liavo had a prodi- 
gious success. Thus Monsieur Alexandre Dumas the son 
has rushed through no less than six editions ; wdiile Dumas 
the elder, with Jules Janin, Madame Sand, Koso Clicri, and 
many more, have all enjoyed a certain tide of j)opularity. 
From his little factory in the Kuo Guenegaud lias M. do 
Mirccourt — for sueh is the name of the ingenious Frencli- 
man — turned out hcbdomidally over one hundred of thc.so 
little chronicles ; some a little acahrettBes, as our neighbours 
phrase it, but forming on the whole a body of very curious 
and entertaining reading. Here arc gathered as in a gal- 
lery artists, actors, musiciauK, hommes de lettres, imhlichtcSf 
&c., as sot forth on the face of the little yellow books. All are 
in a manper pilloried for our delectation ; and tlie scalpel Is 
used dexterously but unsparingly; every slip, every speck 
and blunder being brought out in happj'' relief. In thi.s 
fashion arc anatomised, besides those above mentioned, 
Kachel, Paul de Kock, Balzac, Sue, Girardiu, Hugo, Veron, 
and poor Eosa Bonheur, who must be brought away from 
her Highland sketching and patient horned beasts, to figure 
in tins singular apotheosis. The last submitted to the pro- 
cess has been no less a person tliau the erratic Lola; and 
the dissection of that famous lady has, as might bo ex- 
pected, been attended with marvellous success and profit. 

But it has not yet gone abroad, the publication being so 
recent, whether the lively countess has pleased to endorse 
on De Mirecourt’s person this flattering accueil of his hum- 
ble efforts. How grateful would be such delineations on 
our own side of the Channel; how rcireshing such free por- 
trait-painting, such peeping behind screens and into skele- 
ton closets! But the interior life of our hommea de lettres, 
publidatea, &c., would seem to promise but dull entertain- 
ment, and lack the piquancy and flavour belonging to that 
of their Gallic brethren. The .^-eat caustic novelist would 
cut up tamely beside the ingenious creator of the frail and 
fair ones so partial to camellias and to pearls. His lilo and 
adventures would read humdrum compared with the bonnes 
fortunes of young and sparkling authors. Perliaps one day 
De Mirecourt may take the work in hand himself, and in- 
dulge us with an English series ; but, alack, for the cruel 
shackles upon the press, and villanous ex-poat facto G^nmx- 
ship, taking shape as a criminal inform.'ition terrible en- 
gine, which lias been before now worked by Mr. Attorncy- 
Generai specially. It were wisest, perhaps, to bring over j 
Havard in person; or, better still, keep within the safe pre- 
cincts of No. 16 Eue Guenegaud. t 

But curious to say, messieurs lea hommea de lettrea, pvhh- 
eiatea, &c., have not entered with the enthusiasm that might 
bo expected into De Mirecourt’s views. They objected, i 
unreasonably perhaps, to the very frankness of these dis- 
closures,— to having their early indiscretions, the last mot 
made at his or her expense in the privacy of a select saZon, 
given with this charming candour to the world,— and 
strangely enough, proceed to remonstrances in courts of law 
and elsewhere. The results of such proceedings have been 
unhappily disastrous for the interest of biography. M. Mir^s, 
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a great capitalist and speculator, was perverse enough to 
remonstrate — ^in legal form, that is; so was M. de Girardiu, so 
was M. Dumas the elder, so was M. Gustavo Planchc. M. de 
Mirocourt has been cast in many actions, and mulcted in 
heavy damages. Stern lawyers have made descent upon 
the Ilavard publishing premises, and seized whole impres- 
sions of the little yellow volumes. M. Samson was so 
spoliated — ^M. de Mirecourt’s Samson, that is; M. Mires 
experienced similar treatment. Sad to say, profane hands 
have been laid on the biographer’s person, which has been 
borne off violently to Ste. Pelagic, and other strong places, 
there to lie for many quarters. 

Still has the undaunted chronicler contrived to hold on 
his way, sending forth up to this present hour his little 
stream of piquant scandal and unique particulars. The 
journals have been thundering; critics and feuilUtoniatSt 
Idceding and stricken sorely, have denounced this free lance 
to the four quarters of the empire. The work still goes 
bravely on, the little histories come out weekly as before ; 
and M. do Mirecourt now promises, in addition, a journal 
wherein ho may more conveniently do battle with his 023po- 
nents ; having, as he says, abundance of loose sheets and stray 
facts lying in his portfolio, infinitely curious and not made 
use of in previous biographies. These shall all see the light 
in the new journal. Havard has been disposing of liis little 
yellow volumes by tens of thousands, and M. do Mirecourt, 
it is whispered, has reaped huge profits. There is certainly 
something seductive in their very aspect. I’lic portraits are 
spirited, and have the air of likenesses; the type is brilliant, 
paper unexceptionable ; the whole wooing irresistibly to 
binding speculations. 

Under the circumstances, it is only natural that M. de 
Mirccourt’s relations with his brethren should not be of the 
most harmonious character. At this present moment every 
man’s hand is lifted against him ; he is in a manner inter- 
dicted from fire and water. It is a combat wc/iarwe, — wai* 
to the knife. Through the medium of certain bulletins pre- 
fixed occasionally to the chronicles, we are made acquainted 
with the stages of the contest, and how it is faring with the 
combatants. They take occasionally a dramatic air, telling 
at one time how at that precise instant, — say four o’clock, 
p.m. — two law myrmidons have cfiected forcible entrance, 
and are busy below packing up for removal the whole im- 
pression of a particular or homme de lettres ; or 

that a gaoler had just paid him a visit in his prison of 
Clichy, bearing him word that the doors were open, and 
that he was free from durance. Here, too, iu this Chronique 
des Contemj}orahi8f as he calls it, are given tlie smart shafts 
that are prelude to the fray, the letters and retorts, with 
De Mirecourt’s cool criticism on the same. All arc curious, 
and certainly a little astonisshing ; hut especially so are his 
encounters with the greater leviathans, his duels with Alex- 
ander the prolific and Janin the feuillcton king. lie had 
taken the latter in hand, and dealt with him very summarily, 
his sketch of the author of the Dead Ass being rubbed in 
with a startling personality and freedom of hand. 

It seems that there has been a notion abroad that the 
great Janin is not wholly removed from little weaknesses of 
vanity, and partiality in the distribution of his praise and 
censure. 

** You must fondlo him,” says the little yellow history, and 
pot and coax the creature, and bum under his nostrils the in- 
cense of sweet flattery. You must scratch the poll of this parrot, 
which hops once in the week upon the perch of the DSbais* Bo 
sure to toll it that it is a little pot and a pretty thing, and has 
a beautiful bill and lovely plumage. Never insinuate that it bus 
but the one tune for every Monday. 

But if you neglect those dolicate attentions, and are not 
ready to lay yourself flat upon the ground before this Grand 
Lama of the coulissest you are utterly lost. Say ^od-by at once 
to fame and glory, not ono ray of which will ever light upon your 
unlucky head. If you have only forgotten to uncover as ho goes 
by, mako up your mind to lie for ever in that dull limbo to which 
ho consigns ovory genius that refuses to bend low before his round 
and majestic figure. 

Ah, take it or leave it, Jules will tell you, 'Just listen to 


my profession of &ith. I do criticism, and must turn a penny by 
it. Then why complain ? Do 1 put my hands in your pockets ? 
No, tliank God. But you will see mo lurking, like some ban- 
dit, in a dark corner of the DihaUf pen in hand and my words well 
charged with grapo, ready to riflo managei-s, and levy black- 
mail on authors ; stopping poor authors on the road, and making 
them give up their money or their life. O, keep your money bv 
all means, gentlemen-—but, good day to you, morbleu — ^that^s 
alir” 

M. Janin was blessed at one period of his life with an 
cxemplaiy aunt, who supported him at her own proper 
charges for many years ; which circumstance enables M. de 
JJirecourt to add a happily conceived note of the form sug- 
gestive. “ It has been said,” the note observes, ” that she 
died utterly abandoned, without food or fire. This must be 
impossible. Janin could not have been so ungrateful to- 
wards the devoted friend of his infancy, to the benefactress 
who gave him her heart’s blood even, who lodged, fed, and 
supported him through all his youth and early eflbrts.” 

So far M. do Mirecourt on the writer of the Dead Ass. 
But retribution will come presently, and iha feuillcton king 
is already sharpening his tools for work. On the twenty- 
fifth day of December — a curious Christmas morning’s enter- 
tainment by the way — he puts forth from that dark corner 
of the Dehats the following smart rijposte : 

" Happy indeed are all you artists/' says Janin, taking for 
his text tho promaturo death of a coHain young actress of the 
Francais, ** whom the poet glorifies with his poesy, the painter 
with his colours, the whole city with its applause. Happy arti&ies 
indeed! Their every word is caught up, thoir features repro- 
duced in a hundred shapes— by tho burin, by the sun. If they 
fall sick, thoir illness is told to every fresh comer ; and if they 
die, what deep regrets, what grief! 

All this whUo there are others, followers of tho spoken or 
written word, who become the spoil of some wretched pam- 
phleteer, preying i^on their very lives. For such there is no hope 
of rest or mercy. There is a ruffian lying in wait for them hard 
by the Forest of Bondy — waiting with a poulard in liis hand to 
strike them in tho dark ; who, when ho sees them lying bleed- 
ing, flies with his bloody knife, which for the next eight days 
will serve him to cut the morsel of bread this glorious exploit 
has earned for him. At tho end of that time ho wipes his knife, 
and skulks back to tho same spot to wait for another victim. Ho 
will strike him too, and then return exulting to his don, until 
some day one of the victims, in ripe humour for vongoanco, shall 
have killed the creature with a kick in that part of tho person 
oil le do8 change de noni, to use M. Tousez’s phrase.” 

These are good set terms ; but it will he noted that 
M. Janin has stolen that great bandit metaphor from his 
enemy, heightening it, however, with forcible details, much 
in the Callot or Bibcra manner. There must have been 
high jubilee that Christmas morning among all good Janin- 
ists ; the piratical craft being utterly shattered and gone 
for ever, and Jules the glorious triumphant. But within a 
very short span comes forth again the rover from his creek, 
refitted with sails set and colours flying, and pours a broad- 
side into his enemy. After all, that wholesome counsel of 
i avoiding encounter with certain sooty professionals, on the 
score of defeat or victory being equally fatal to cleanliness 
of person, suggests itself with singular force in this battle 
of M. Janin’s ; triumphant or prostrate, the result would be 
much tho same to him. It is wprth while hearkening again 
to the bold De Mifecourt returning fresh and vigorous to 
the fray. 

"A swoot bit of Old Bailey eloquence,” he begins. " But thou, 
mighty theatrical prosecutor ! your quotation from Tousez is not 
happy. The man who attacks you boldly, face to face, brigand 
cr biographer, since it pleases you to oouple the two profosiuona, 
can bo struck himself on^ in the face. 

You are dreaming, Janin, or else your rage makes your 
head wander. 

The kick you speak of— no one knows it so well as you— is 
only administered to harlequins and pierrots in that particular 
locality. ... But have no apprehenuons. We have no idea of 
challouging you. You are not a man, only a roagpio,— some- 
thing that screams and chatters, and then flies off. 

Who over thinks of fighting with a bird ? But you know- 
well, Janin, we have let you off very easily. What piquant de- 
tails we might have presented to our readers, had wo been so 
minded I 8eo~*here are at least twenty letters upon our desk. 
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nil aoousing us of having left out an infinity of precious facts, all 
essential for a true picture of your life. Let us look through this 
corremondenoe together. 

'Why/ writes one, 'not have mentioned Janin's macaw — 
that Bui>erb ci'oature with its long tail, who disturbs all the neigh- 
bourhood with its cries ? It is the very pendant of his master in 
his books. Why not tell us of his rage for old books, out of 
which, by the way, he picks all his learning ? His love for hand- 
some copies of his own works, which ho has got expressly printed 
for himself on Dutch paper ? When ho wants to put his father- 
in-law, Huet, in a rage, ho brings him off to a salo at the Salle 
Sylvestre, and bids up the first old lot that offers to an ex- 
travagant price. You have also forgotten to tell us how Mdlle. 
0~ used to emplojr a man to follow the great critic every where, 
and make out a daily report of all his sayings and doings. One 
day Janin took the spy by the collar, and made him confess all. 
Ho was getting three francs a-day for this nice duty. " Hark 
you,*’ said Jamn, "you shall have six, but I myself shall write 
the reports.” It was agreed ; and from that time Janin set down 
to his own account the most extravagant exploits.* This letter, 
signor critic, comes from one of your most intimate friends ! 
0 friends, friends I they are more to bo dreaded than poor bio- 
graphers. Savs another : ' Sir, your sketch of Janin pains mo 
exceedingly. What 1 not a single word of Ricourt— poor Ricourt ! 
It cannot be in the nature of things that you have never heard 
of that singular character. Are you not aware that it 

was Ricourt —no other than Ricourt— that made Janin, made 
Rachel, invented Ponsard, and a host of others? Alack, what 
criticisms has not*Janin written, without having over seen the 
pieces, solely on the report of Ricourt ! If a noble thought has 
ever strayed fi-oin Janin's pen, depend upon it it belongs to 
Ricourt. For years back has he Soon Janin’s henchman and 
prompter,’ To this, Janin, is attached a signature which would 
make you start. So we would advise you to keep silent for the 
future. Never allude to knives, or blood, or to wretches flying 
at men’s throats. It is you that handle the knife every Monday 
morning. It is you who lio in wait for writers outside the Forest 
of llondy, in ihaifeuilleton of yours. There you find occupation 
in tearing to pieces their glory and tJieir talents. For the last 
thirty years you have been spreading on your bread their fair 
fame and honest pride.” 

It will be observed what additional power the famous 
bandit metaphor has gathered since its last -appearance. 
But it will bo heard of again before long, reappearing 
heightened with oven stronger charnel-house imagery. On 
one other Monday morning, M. Janin steps forth from his 
Forest of Bondy, and salutes M. do Mirecourt rhythmically 
as a man 

" Sans foi ui loi, 

Sans feu ni lieu,” 

as a low rascal; in short, the born image of those Cartouches 
of the quill who fasten on respectable men to levy black 
mail, or else fatally blacken their characters. Then fetching 
out another morbid image— fit pendant to that of the bread 
and bloody knife— ho thus despatches his enemy finally : 

"At the end of nil,” eaya ho, "being utterly worn out, 
covered with shame and contempt, exposed to the rain ami 
winds of heaven, ho steals a rope, and hangs himself from a 
beam in his own bam. In eight days’ time the body is heard to 
fall to the ground from decomposition ; and from sanitary rea- 
sons rather than from pity a scrap of winding-sheet is thrown 
over it.” 

The incident of the rope is quite akin to Doctor Samuel 
Johnson’s rejoinder to a certain water-party on the Thames, 
reflecting so severely on one of that water-party’s nearest 
female relations. So stands this very pretty quarrel, with 
whispered rumour of M. Janin’s clinching his argument un- 
handsomely by appeal to the tribunals. 

This way it was that the biographer fell out with M. 
Alexandre Dumas. It came to pass some ten or twelve 
years ago, when that ingenious writer was working at 
double and treble tides, busily spinning fiction for those 
great journals the Sihd>e, the Presee, the JOehata, and many 
more, working so diligently that in the year 1845 alone, 
over sixty printed volumes wore turned out of that strange 
workshop. It came to pass, then, that some prying soul be- 
thought him of a calculation. ThS prying soul was M. do 
Mirecourt, and his calculation simply this: It is certain 
that the most skilful copyist in the world, working steadily 
for twelve hours in the day, can barely finish sixty ordinary 


pages of print, that being at the rate of five octavo volumes 
in the month, and sixty in the year ; supposing always the 
unhappy scribe to bo in a manner writing for his life, not 
halting for a single second. Now the world may take it for ! 
granted that M. Alexandre must have had other occupa- ■ 
tion besides romance-writing. There were his plays, visits, I 
amusements, axidpetita aoupera^ to say nothing of the famous ! 
fusil and the great toy-house, or Monte Christo Castle. For 
these, one half at least of the twelve hours must ho set 
aside, leaving thirty volumes for the modest product of the 
year’s labour ; still supposing it calligraphy pure and simple, 
sheer hodman’s work, wrought au grand galop. 

Having so happy a te*t, M. de Mirecourt proceeded 
with all speed to bury the hatchet, and sent forth presently 
a little book bearing title The Firm of Alexander Burma 
and Co. Herein were set forth the whole secrets of that 
prison-house. How Macquet had furnished, as per order, 
plot, incident, every thing, to Monte Christo and Reine 
Margot, the Trois Mousquetaires, and their bulky sequels; 
to the Chevaliers dMarmenthal and Matson liouge both ; to 
the Dame de Montsoreau ; in short, to all the most striking 
and effective of the Dumas repertoire. How Paul Maurice 
supplied Aacanio, the Deux Dianes, and Amaurg, all complete, 
fitted with upholstery and decoration. How Fiorentino, the 
Italian, brought in the sparkling chronicles of Corricolo and 
Rperonare. How the popular Balsamo Memoirs were openly 
filched from the Revue Britannique, and Alhine from an old 
Gorman romance. How Gerard de Nerval, Tlieophile Gau- 
tier, Emile Souvestre, with a host of others, have laboured 
for him at 4 .tho innumerable dramas that bear his 'name. 
With these facts the curious have been for some time fa- 
miliar. The world, too, has had its suspicions, and looks 
distrustfully on the groat name as though associated with 
certain charlatan influences. 

Such being the significance of The Firm of Alexander 
Dumas and Co., it will not excite surprise that it wivs a 
little unacceptable to the great romance factor. It led to i 
an interview between M. de Mirecourt and certain other 
parties, the history of which is unfolded very pleasantly in 
one of the little books^ He is sitting one morning in his 
room. No. 15 Rue dcs Martyrs, when to him enter two 
fierce gentlemen bearded like pards. ^ 

" ' M. do Mirecourt ?’ they say interrogatively. ' I am that 
person, gentlemen.’ 'You are tho author of certain articles in 
tho Srilhonette V ' 1 am.’ ' This is a matter that admits of but ono 
solution. Wo aro come to ask satisfaction in M. Dumas’ name.’ 

' With all my heart, gentlemen. My seconds will be with you 
at any hour you please to mention. Your principal, it sooma, •' 
declines further appeal to the tribunals.’ ' Excuse us/ strike in 
the pards politely, ‘ we do not como from M. Alexandre Dumas 
pire, but Alexandre Dumas 'O, in that case I have a dif- 
ferent answer.' Here the bell is rung, and the bonne appears. 

' Bring down Master Edgard,' . Presently Master Kdgard is 
brought in, a lad of somu six or seven years old, tho state of 
whoso mouth and adjoining parts indicate that he has been in- 
dulging freoly in jams. ' Gentlemen,* says M. de Mirecourt, 
putting forward the interesting youth, ' let mo make known to 
you my son, who will take up his father’s qiiarrol with at least 
as much spirit as M. Dumas the younger will exhibit in his own. 

My son will be happy to moot your wishes in any way.’ ” 

The pards aro furious. Tho joko is ill-timed,” they 
roared together. "Excuse me; I have no other way of 
showing the absurdity of tJio situation. Tho author of 
Menri III. has a steady eye and steady foot. Wliat hinders 
him fighting his own battles? Should I have the misfor- 
tune, I won’t say to kill, but even to inflict a scratch upon 
his son, wo all know what a tumult he would raise. He 
would have the whole public on his side. Just get me a 
letter from the great romance writer, authorising this duel, 
or better still, give my seconds your word of honour that 
you have his authority, and I agree. That is my ultima- 
tum. Gentlemen, your most obedient.” They departed 
without a word more, and never returned. From that day 
forth there was vendetta between tho houses of Dumas 
and De Mirecourt. The latter goes out, hunting down his 
enemy pitilessly, thirsting, as it were, for his scalp, and j 
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pursuing him with stray allusions through many of the 
yellow books. 

Tlio little emhroglio with Madame Sand next deserves 
attention. It may bo well conceived that the giving an 
impartial view of that lady’s life and adventures would be ; 
a service of considerable delicacy, requiring nice tinting 
and shading off, which duty has M. do Mirecourt contrived 
to accomplish very satisfactorily. But madame is not con- 
tent. She lakes exception to M. do Mirecourt’s portraiture, 
though, strange to say, she enters no protest against the 
awful effigy that hovers at the threshold- of the book. In a 
letter to tlio Frease^ slio remonstrates with M. de Mirecourt 
in her own apirituelh fashion : ♦ 

Sir,” she begins, with all thanks for .the handsome terms 
in wliich you have spoken of mo, allow mo to correct sundry 
mistakes into which you have fallen. I know, as well as the 
rest of mankind, the exact measure of importance to bo attached 
to these lives of men of the day, which are founded on pure con- 
jecture, and on supposition more or less higonious, more or less 
gratuitovis. My own, above all others, has but small chanco of 
being correct, considering that I have not the honour of being 
acquainted with the writer, and that he has not received either 
from mo, or friends that realty know mo, any sort of assistance 
whatever. These lives may liave a certain literary value us piooos 
of criticism ; biit taking them as historical documents, they might 
as well have never been written. I can easily prove this by going 
regularly through the one that treats of my own life. There is 
scarce^ a single fact set down correctly, not even my name or 
age. I am not called Marie, neither was 1 born in 1806, but in 
1804. My grandmother never lived at L'Abbaye-aux-Bois. My 
father was not a colonel. My grandmother esteemed the Scrip- 
tures considerably above Rousseau’s CoiUrat Social, At fifteen, 

I did not puictiso shooting, nor did I ride, being atm convent all 
that time. My husband was neither old nor bald. He was just 
seven -and-twenty, and had plenty of hair. I have never inspired 
with attachment an humble morenant of Bourdeaux. The * twen- 


tieth chfuitor of a romance* is nothing but a chapter of romance. 
The trait you mention of M. Koret is extremely honour- 
able to him, and 1 boUove him quite capable of it ; but ho could 


not have presented me with one thousand francs on tho succos.s 
of Indiana, for the simple reason that 1 have never bad the plea- 
sure of engaging in any transaction with him whatsoever. Neither 
MM. K(*ratry nor liabbe were over invited by M. Latouebe to 
pronounce upon Indiana, M. Latouche pronounced upon it 
iiimself ; besides, ho never had any kind of relations with M. 
IC6ratry. I novor engaged a suite of apartments, or threw thorn 
open to my Irionds after the sucoess of Indiana. For five or six 
years I always occupied tho same little room, and received tho 
same small circle. 

I now come to tho first of those facts which I am most 
anxious to disprove, making you heartily welcome to all the 
rest. Allow me to quote your own words, monsieur. * In this 
intoxicating flood of success it was not generous of her to for- 
get tho faithful companion of her struggling years. Sandeau, 
wounded to the soul, set oS alone for Italy on foot, and without 
a sou.* 

1 . M. J ules Sandoaii never set off for Italy on foot, and with- 
out a sou. As you would insinuate that this was my fault, which 
supposes that ho would accept of money from mo after our dis- 
agrooinout, tho last thing you would wish to convey, I do now as- 
sure you, 08 he will do also, if you require it, that he had plenty 
of means, supplied, too, from his own resources. 

2. Ho did not sot off wounded to the soul. I have letters of 
his, as creditable to him as to me, proving the direct contrary, 
— letters which I have no reasons for m^ing public, knowing 
that he always speaks of me with the esteem and affection ho 
owes mo. 

Allow mo, also, to remind you that a certain livel)* anecdote, 
relating to one M. Kador— not known to me with that initial— is 
very pleasant, but utterly without foundation. Modesty, too, 
obliges me to inform you that 1 do not improvise quite so well ns 
M. Lists, who is my friend, but not my master. Ho has never 
^iven mo lessons, and I cannot improvise at ail. Tho same feel- 
ing of modesty obliges mo to toll you that we dine in very simple 
fashion at my table, and without all that elegance you so kindly 


fashion at my table, and without all that elegance you so kindly 
give mo credit for. As regards this, I am truly grieved ta be 
obliged to contradict you ; but I believe it will not do you very 
muen harm, and that in choosing me for the heroine of your 
pretty little romance you had no other object than to display 
the skill and talents you really possess. 

Receive, monsieur, kc. &c.” 

To her M. de Mirecourt ingeniously replies, eschewing 
with infinite wisdom the real matter of discussion. He was I 
indeed no match for tho clever lady. j 


Baid M. de Mirecourt : 

'' Madame, you do me the honour of addressing me in tho 
Fresae, and you attack my humble little books with that omni- 
potent pen which has so stirred the reading world lam 

not altogether a child, madame ; I am not even a young man, 
as you would seem to suppose. I have lived lonjg. seen much, 
learned much. Before presenting my readers with this gallery 
of celebrated men, I was quite aware of what was in store for me. 
No man can lay his hand on living subjects without stirring tho 
muscles and making the fiesh quiver. No one can M and make 
his way into the secrets of a life without an attempt being made 
to put him away from the door. 

Unhappily that cannot be done so easily. Celebrity is but a 
glass-house. We can look in at all hours, even though the doors 
are closed. You live in such a house, madame. 1 look in and 
see, and tell what I sec. If you say that I have not seen pro- 
perly, I can only repeat that my eyes are excellent. If you per- 
sist in maintaining that 1 am short-sighted, I can only bow 
without a word more,” &o. 

Next comes the most surprising incident of this curious 
passage of literary history. As was hinted at tho com« 
mencement, tho even tenor of his life has been much dis- 
turbed latterly. The unhappy chronicler has been leading 
a sort of Cain-like existence, every man’s hand being lifted 
against him, and famished with a stone against occasion 
serve. He is waging desperately a kind of guerilla warfare, 
as it were, from behind rocks and trees.* Fierce diatribes, 
fines, decrees, have been showered plentifully upon him, so 
that he may be said to lead the life of a dog, or some 
wretched hunted liound. But the most cruel blow was 
to come from within, — from a traitor and deserter. Somo 
two months since a little blue pamphlet stole into the 
world, born of one Peter Mazcrollo, bearing title The Firm 
of De Mirecomt and Co. Here is ample and unreserved 
confession, every thing told with delightful candour, by 
nne who lived beneath M. de Mirecourt’s roof and eat ofliis 
salt. From him it is to be gathered that there is no such 
party as He Mirecourt, but there is Jacquot — plain Jacquot 
of that ilk ; which offers to reviled Janin most sweet re- 
venge and crushing retort for those sobriquets of paroquet 
and macaw, showered on him so plentifully. It is also here 
unfolded how the said Jacquot, when flaying the Sicur 
Dumas so pitilessly for sending forth books not his own 
under his proper style and titles, had all the while been 
pursuing the selfsame course, having collaborators, aides-de- 
camp, and other assistants of his own, to do tho work. It 
is here revealed that of these hundred and thirty biogra- 
phies, scarcely forty have been written by delusive Jacquot 
himself; that of these forty, Heaven only knows how few 
have not been stolen wholesale from old journals and for- 
gotten books. That the collaboration was conducted much 
after this fashion ; the informer going about questing, as it 
were, lying in wait for critics and literary people, decoying 
them into corners, and entrapping them into short histories 
concerning the subject then being written up. Or Jacquot 
would invite likely people to certain little dinners, or 
petitB 8oupw$y pumping them adroitly, while the collaborator 
took notes diligently under his napkin, these little piquant 
anecdotes going in for seasoning to the biography. Some- 
times there came a dearth of anecdotes, and the biography 
languished hopelessly, this, too, after all the usual recog- 
nised sources had been tried. There was then nothing for 
it hut to fall back upon such humble inventive talents as 
the writers might happen to possess. This our king’s 
evidence confesses to with admirable naiveU; and to his 
Iiappy fertility are owing some of tho livelier anecdotes 
relating to tho older Dumas and his brethren. 

After this, what is there left for unhappy De Mirecourt, 
or rather Jacquot? Clearly nothing, save to close his woric- 
shop, and expatriate himself with all speed; or else realise 
literally that picture of Janin’s, wherein he is prefigured as 
purloining the cord ^herewith he shall after hang himself 
until he drop. 

The last thing in the world he is dreaming of. Never 
was the maisou Jaoquot et Oie. so full of faith and indomi- 
table ardour* The journal before spoken of has been set up, 
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and comeg forth once a-wcck, filled with those more awaken- 
ing anecdotes hitherto kept back. Hearken yet again, and 
for the last time, to M. Jacquot : The gross treatment of 
the now.spaper>writers has decided us on issuing a shoot 
that will protect our honour. There we shall have the 
right of replying to our enemies every eight days regularly. 
.... So God protect us, and give us heart and courage !** 
Anion, Jacquot 1 

NICK. 

A child’s story. 

Thrrf. dwelt in a small village not a thousand miles from 
fairy-land a pOor man, who bad no family to labour for, or 
friend to assist. When I call him poor, you must not sup- 
pose he was a homeless wanderer, trusting to charity for a 
night’s lodging ; on the contrary, his stone house, with its 
green veranda and flower-garden, was the prettiest and snug- 
gest in all the place, the doctor’s only excepted. Neither was 
his store of provisions running low ; his farm supplied him 
with milk, eggs, mutton, butter, poultry, and cheese in abun- 
dance ; his fields with hops and barley for beer, and wheat 
for bread ; his orchard with fruit and cider, and his kitchen- 
garden with vegetables and wholesome herbs. He had, 
moreover, liealth, an appetite to enjoy all these good things, 
and strength to walk about his possessions. No, I call him 
poor because, with all these, he was discontented and envious. 
It was in vain that his apples were the largest for miles 
around, if his neighbour’s vines were the most productive 
by a single bunch ; it was in vain that his lambs were fat 
and thriving, if some one elso’s sheep bore twins : so, instead 
of enjoying his own prosperity, and being glad when his 
neighbours prospered too, ho would sit grumbling and be- 
moaning himself as if every other man’s riches were his 
poverty. And thus it was that one day our friend Nick 
leaned over Giles Hodge’s gate, counting his cherries. 

“ Yes,” he muttered, ” I wish I were sparrows to eat 
them up, or a blight to kill your fine trees altogether.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when he felt a tap on 
his shoulder, and looking round, perceived a little rosy 
woman no bigger than a butterfly, who hold her tiny fist 
clenched in a menacing attitude. She looked scornfully at 
him, and said : “ Now listen, you churl, you ; henceforwai'd 
you shall straightway become every thing you wish ; only, 
mind you must remain under one form for at least an hour.” 
Then she gave him a slap in the face which made his cheek 
tingle as if a bee had stung him, and disappeared with just 
so much sound as a dewdrop makes in falling. 

Nick rubbed his cheek in a pot, pulling wry faces and 
showing his teeth. He was boiling over with vexation, but 
dared not vent it in words lest some unlucky wish should 
escape him. Just then the sun seemed to shine brighter 
than ever, the wind blew spicy from the south ; all Giles’s 
roses looked redder and larger than before, while his cher- 
ries seemed to multiply, swell, ripen. He could refrain no 
longer, but, heedless of the fairy-gift ho had just received, ex- 
claimed, “ I wish I were sparrows, eating — ” No sooner said 
than done; in a moment ho found himself a whole flight of 
hungiy birds, pecking, devouring, and bidding fair to devas- 
tate the envied cherry-trees. But honest Giles was on the 
watch hard by ; for that very morning it had struck him ho 
must make nets for the protection of his fine fruit. Forthwith 
he ran homo, and speedily returned with a revolver furnished 
with quite a marvellous array of barrels. Pop, bang — ^pop, 
bang I he made short work of the sparrows, and soon reduced 
the enemy to one crestfallen biped with broken leg and ^ing, 
who limped to hide himself under a holly-bush. But though 
the fun was over, the hour was not; so Nick must needs sit 
out his allotted time. Next a pelting shower came down, 
which soaked him through his torn ruffled feathers; and 
then, exactly as the last drops fell and the sun came out 
with a beautiful rainbow, a tabby cat pounced upon him. 
Giving himself up for lost, he chirped in desperation, “ 0, 1 


wish I were a dog to worry you !” Instantly — for the hour 
was just passed — ^iu the grip of his horrified adversary, ho 
shook himself, a savage bull-dog, A shake, a deep bite, and 
poor puss was out of her pain. Nick, witli immense satis- 
faction, tore her fur to bits, wishing he could in like maimer 
exterminate all her progeny. At last, glutted with ven- 
geance, ho lay down beside his victim, curled his tail about 
his legs, and fell asleep. 

Now that tabby-cat was the property and. special pet of 
no less a personage than the doctor’s lady ; so when dinner- 
time came, and not the cat, a general consternation per- 
vaded the household. The kitchens were searched, the cel- 
lars, the attics ; every apartment \^as ransacked ; even the 
watch dog’s kennel was visited. Next the stable was rum- 
maged, then the hay-loft; lastly, the bereaved lady wan- 
dered disconsolately through her own private garden into 
the shrubbery, calling “ Puss, puss,” and lookin'g so intently 
up the trees as not to perceive what lay close before her feet. 
Thus it was that unawares she stumbled over Nick^ and 
trod upon his tail. 

Up jumped our hero, snarling, biting, and rushing at her 
with such blind fury as to miss his aim. She ran, he ran. 
Gathering up his strength, ho took a flying-leap after his 
victim ; her foot caught in the spreading root of an oak-tree, 
she fell, and he went over her head, clear over, into a bed of 
stinging-nettles. Then she found breath to raise that fatal 
cry, “Mad dog!”. Nick’s blood curdled in his veins; ho 
would have slunk away if ho could; but already a stout 
labouring-man, to whom he had done many an ill turn in 
the time of his humanity, had spied him, and, bludgeon in 
hand, was preparing to give chase. However, Nick had the 
start of him, and used it too ; while the lady, far behind, 
went on vociferating, “ Mad dog, mad dog!” inciting doctor, 
servants, and vagabonds to the pursuit. Finally, the whole 
village came pouring out to swell the hue and cry. 

The dog kept ahead gallantly, distancing more and more 
the asthmatic doctor, fat Giles, and, in fact, all his pursuers 
except the bludgeon-bearing labourer, who was just near 
enough to^ persecute his tail. Nick knew the magic hour 
must bo almost over, and so kept forming wish after wish 
as he rafi, — that ho were a viper only to got trodden on, a 
thorn to run into some one’s foot, a man-trap in the path, 
even the detested bludgeon to miss its aim and break. This 
wish crossed his mind at the propitious moment ; the bull- 
dog vanished, and the labourer overreaching himself fell 
fiat on his faco, while his weapon struck deep into the earth, 
and snapped. 

A strict search was instituted after the missing dog, but 
without success. During two whole days the village chil- 
dren were exhorted to keep indoors and beware of dogs ; on 
the third an inofibnsive cur was hanged, and the panic sub- 
sided. 

Meanwhile, the labourer, with his shattered stick, walked 
homo in silent wonder, pondering on the mysterious disap- 
pearance. But the puzzle was beyond his solution ; so ho 
only made up his mind not to tell his wife the whole story 
till after tea. He found her preparing for that meal, the 
bread and cheese set out, and the kettle singing softly on 
the fire. “ Here’s something to make the kettle boil, 
mother,” said he, thrusting our hero between the bars and 
seating himself ; “ for I’m mortal tired and thirsty.” 

Nick crackled and blazed away cheerfully, throwing out 
bright sparks and lighting up every corner of the little room. 
He toasted the cheese to a nicety, made the kettle boil with- 
out spilling a drop, set the cat purring with comfort, and 
illuminated the pots and pans into splendour. It was pro- 
vocation enough to bo burned; but to contribute by his 
misfortune to the well-being of his torraeutors was still 
more aggravating. He heard, too, all their remarks and 
wonder about the supposed maid-dog, and saw the doctor’s 
lady’s own maid bring the labourer five shillings as a reward 
for his exertions. Then followed a discussion os to what 
should be purchased with the gift, till at last it was re- 
solved to have their best window glazed with real glass. 
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Tho, prospect of their grandeur put the liuishing-stroke to 
Nick’s indignation. Sending up a sudden flare, ho wished 
witli all his might that he were fire to burn the, cottage. 

Forthwith the flanio leaped higher than ever flame 
leaped beipre. It played for a moment about a ham, and 
smoked it thoroughly; then,, fastening on the woodwork 
above the chininoy-corner, flashed full intd/i blaze. The 
. labourer ran for help, while his wife, a timid woman with 
three small children, overturned two pails of water on the 
fippr and set the. beer-tap running. This done, she hurried, 
wringing her hands, to the door, and threw it wide open, 
sudden draught of air did more mischief than all Nick’s 
' inalice, and faimed him into quite a conflagration. Ho 
danced upon the rafters, melted a pewter-pot and a pat of 
butter, licked up the beer, and was just making his way 
towards the bedroom, when through the. thatch and down 
the chimiiey came a rush of water. This arrested his pro- 
gress for the moment ; and before he could recover himself, 
a second and a third discharge from the enemy completed 
his discomfiture. Heduced ere long to one blue flame, and 
entirely surrounded by a wall of wet ashes, Nick sat and 
smoulderedj while the good-natured neighbours did their 
best to remedy the mishap. — saved a small remnant of beer, 
assured the labourer that his landlord was certain to do 
the repairs, and observed that the ham would “ eat beau- 
tiful.” 

Our hero now had leisure for reflection. His situation 
precluded all hope of doing farther mischief ; and the dis- 
agreeable conviction kept forcing itself upon his mind that, 
after all, he had caused more injury to himself than to any 
of his neighbours. He remembered, too, how contemptu- 
ously the fairy woman had looked and spoken, and won- 
dered how he could ever have expected to enjoy her gift. 
Then it occurred to him that if he merely studied his own 
advantage without trying to annoy other people, perhaps 
his persecutor might be propitiated ; so he began tliinking 
over all his acquaintances, their fortunes and misfortunes, 
and having weighed well their several claims on his pre- 
ference, ended by wishing himself the rich old man who 
lived in a handsome house just beyond the turnpike. In 
this wish he burned out. 

The last glimmer had scarcely died awa)^, when Nick 
found himself in a bed hung round with faded curtains, and 
occupying the centre of a large room. A night-lamp burn- 
ing on the chimney-piece just enabled him to discern a 
few" shabby old articles of furniture, a .scanty carpet, and 
some writing materials on a table. These looked somewhat 
dreary ; but for his comfort he felt an inward consciousness 
of a goodly money-chest stowed away under his bed, and of 
sundry precious documents hidden in a secret cupboard in 
the wall. 

So he lay very cosily, and listened to the clock ticking, 
the mice squeaking, and the house-dog barking down below. 
This was, however, but a drowsy occupation ; and ho soon 
bore witness to its somniferous influence by sinking into a 
fantastic dream about his money-chest. First it was broken 
open, then shipwrecked, then burned ; lastly., some men in 
masks, whom he knew instinctively to be his own servants, 
began dragging it away. Nick started up, clutched hold of 
something in the dark, fouhd his dream true, and the next 
moment was stretched on the floor — ^lifeless, yet not insen- 
sible — ^by a heavy blow from a crowbar. 

The men now proceeded to secure their booty, leaving 
our hero where he fell. They carried off the chest, broke 
open and ransacked the secret closet, overturned the furni- 
ture to make sure that no hiding-place of treasure escaped 
them, and at length, whispering together, loft the room. 
Nick felt quite discouraged by his ill success, and now en- 
tertained only one wish — ^that he were himself again. Yet 
even this wish gave him some anxiety ; mr he feared that 
if the servants returned and found him in his original shape 
they might take him for a spy, and murder liim in down- 
right earnest. While he lay thus cogitating, two of the 
men reappeared bearing a shutter and some tools. They 


lifted him up, laid him on the shutter, and carried him out 
of the room, down the backstairs, through a long vaulted 
passage, into the open air. No word was spoken ; but Nick 
kncw'they were going to bury him. 

An utter horror seized him, while at the same time he 
felt a strange consciousness that his hair would not stand 
on end because he was dead. The men set him down, and 
began in silence to dig his grave. It was soon^rcady to 
receive him;, they throw the body roughly in, and cast 
upon it the first shgvelful of earth. 

But the moment of deliverance had arrived. His wish 
suddenly found vent in a prolonged unearthly yell. Damp 
with evening dew, pale as death, and shivering from head 
to foot, he sat bolt upright, with largo staring eyes and 
chattering teeth. The murderers, in mortal fear, cast down 
their tools, plunged deep into a wood hard by, and were 
never heard of more. 

Under cover of night Nick made the best of his way 
home, silent and pondering. Next morning he gave Giles 
Hodge a rare tulip-root, with full directions for rearing it ; 
he sent the doctor’s wife a Persian cat twice the size of her 
lost pet; the labourer’s cottage wa.s repaired, his window 
glazed, and his beer-barrel replaced by unknown agency: 
and when a vague rumour reached the village that the 
miser was dead, that his ghost had been heard bemoaning 
itself, and that all Ins treasures had |bccn carried off, our 
hero wa.s one of the few persons w’ho did not say, “And 
served him right, too.” 

Finally, Nick was never again heard to nttor a wish. 

CH11I.ST1NA G. l?O.SSETTr. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVERBS. 


There was ke’er Enough w^har Naethino was left 
(Scotch). — When all is eaten up, it is a token that the com- 
nions were but short. “ There is not enough, if there’s not 
too much” (French ), — Asses tCy a, si trop nUj a, Beaumar- 
chais makes Figaro utter this pretty liypcrbolo about love, 
which has also become a proverb, “Too much is not enough,” 
— Trop n'est pas assez, W. K. Kelly. 


ITALIAN GIRL KNITTING. 

By MAGNI op MILAN. 


It is very much the custom in Italy, as in all' countries 
where the people depend mainly upon agi’iculturo for a sub- 
sistence, that the females of a household should employ 
themselves in knitting for the benefit of their more active 
relatives, whoso avocations call them out of doors — in field, 
farm, or vineyard work. While a girl is yet too young to 
go abroad with her father or brethren, as we lately saw in 
Mr. Eagles’s “ II Ritorno della Contadina,” she sits at the 
cottage-door or in the chimney-corner knitting assiduously, 
listens to the querelousness of the infirm and aged grand- 
parents ; overlooks the boisterous romping of the juniors, 
keeping them out of mischief; or, if in a lone house, prepares 
the labourer’s meal, and afterwards takes it a-field at noon. 

If she dwells in a mountain cottage, built of stone and 
mossed over, hold by the family from immemorial time 
(that is, immemorial to them), she may sit on a rock before 
the door under the vine-arbour, and see far below the droves 
of black and long-horned cattle tumultuously rush along the 
distant roads on the Campagna, above which hangs a pur- 
ple haze from dawn till night ; or behold the solitary travel- 
ler iar off creep along mile after mile over the seemingly 
endless, dusky, and sullen plain that has presented to him 
day by day the same flat unchanging horizon, till at last he 
hails delightedly the mountain land upon whose very front, 
perhaps, may be discovered, while yet a thousand feet be- 
low, the glittering white walls of the cottage, brilliant 
against a belt of sombre pines upon the hill above. 

L L. 




THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 

A BTOUY OF THE SHAFTESBUKY PLOT. 

By Cl; W. THOUNBURY, Authob of Art and Nature.’* 

CHAPTER II. 

• THE STAG AT BAY. 

It was scarcely more than eight o’clock ; the dew still lay 
gray upon the grass, over which they cantered, laughing 
and singing, beneath the tall trees, some of which were 
already destined for the axe. The wind had arisen, and 
seemed chasing the shadows before them, as the quick slant 
sunbeams coursed over their path, swift and silent as if 
scared by the sound of the horses* hoofs. The birds hushed 
their song too as they approached, or flew with startled 
notes down the hedges. The rabbits, leaped away amid the 
furze ; and the hare limped oif over the long bare fallow. 

After a time, turning to the right from the avenue, they 
entered a long sandy lane, shut in with hedges ; and from 
thence, over a high upland of downs, on to the edge of the 
covert, which was their destination. Before them lay a 
broad country, of dark plough-land, green meadows, and 
wheat stubble. The horizon stretched away, like a broad 
purple sea, amid which the white farms lay like white-sailed 


barks, the spires cutting the sky-line like the tapering mast 
of some huge craft the hull of which escaped the eye. 

The morning was fresh and bright, and the wind piped 
merrily amid the tangled rigging of the dwarf oaks that edged 
the covert within which lay the wild stag, whose doom wa.s 
already decided. Overhead the white piles of clouds floated 
like ships under a press of sail through a glassy sea of blue, 
which turned here and there to amber, as if washing tho 
roots of some golden island as yet out of sight. 

Many were the greetings that met tho cars of the party. 
“Good morning. Sir Rbhert; and how’s the rheumatism?” 
“ Pretty Mistress Mabel, all the pleasures of summer attend 
you.” Or it was, “ Sir Robert Darcy, I greet you well ; and. 
Miss Mabel, the summer’s sun smile on you.” Or, “ Bravo 
Sir Robert, well met on this glorious anniversary.” And 
Sir Robert flung out his hands to them all, and sang, and 
shouted, and quoted proverbs, and talked of Edgehill; while 
Mabel looked at her glove-buttons, and played with her whip, 
and smiled, and darted arch looks, and won half a dozen 
hearts, and sent homo old gouty justices — those at least who 
were bachelors— to drink her health, after the third bottle, 
from a jack-boot, and with other fantastic feats of gallantry 
now very justly passed into oblivion. And as the pafty, 
every moment gathering in number, the riders not merely 
in scarlet, — ^for they were chiefly old officers, — ^but in all de- 
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scriptions of gay coloure, cantered up, rode along lanes and 
past farms, slowly following the huntsman as he moved 
forA/^ards to the second cover, it was an exhilarating sight 
to see the children run out, and comely maidens in straw- 
hats, throwing flickering latticed shadows over their pretty 
sun-burnt faces, hurry to open the gate, with a “ Qod save 
ye, gentlemen, and send you good sport !” and none with- 
out a special greeting for Mabel, who would stop behind 
for a moment with all sorts of kind inquiries after bedrid- 
den grandny)thcrs and crippled fathers, and then gallop off 
to join her impatient father, or some old Cavajier-gallant 
with a long black patch saddling his nose, from whoso long- 
winded conipliinents she had broken, perhaps, somewhat 
abruptly. But though none felt more keenly than Mabel 
the charm of the sportsman’s expectation, she had been 
dowered with a sense of many pleasures more subtle though 
less palpable. 

That summer-morning her imagination, though «he never 
wrote a verso in her life, and certainly had as yet not read 
many (for snob beings as poets had no part to play in Mr. 
AVilson^s gloomy cosmogony), was filled with sounds and 
senses that hurried in mingled sweetness through her mind, 
leaving no image, but merely a vibration of music but just 
suspended, or tliat perfume of Paradise that surrounds us 
when wc wake slowly from a dream of unattainable happi- 
ness. 

She heard the larks singing in clusters as they stormed 
heaven’s gate, or tried to outrun the returning sunbeam, or 
to ne.stle in that low white cloud that, all brightness itself, 
overshadowed their nests, and thcni drunk with the madness 
of song, fell hack from the Sun they could not reach with 
all their ceaseless strivings. She marked with no straining 
effort, — for her love of nature was a baautifiJl uneducated in- 
stinct, — the vast striding shadows passing over the young 
wheat as if they were wandering round the world; every 
sound of the wind was full to her of Unformed words, and 
music hinted at swccter'thau was ever heard on earth ; and 
she laughed as the butterfly hovered round her cheek as if 
he took it for some rare flower. Then with a pretty pettish- 
iicss site would beat her glove with her whip, and say : “ For- 
sooth, this stag is very slow in rousing;” and the next mi- 
nute, remembering a scrap of the Uorace-lesson of the morn- 
ing, woulil Innn it to the old French air of “La Vondange.” 

“ I don’t like your cursed Frencli words,” said a horse- 
dealer, who was heaping a lover’s praises on a certain ‘bit 
of a mare,’ and almost persuading Sir Tlobert into a pur- 
chase ; “ and I don’t like the people, or none of their lingo.” 

“ Give us ‘ My father Avas born before me that’s the 
tune, Mabel,” said Sir Robert; “ and don’t buzz in that 
Avay, like a bee in a bottle, hut out with it; for zounds, 
there’s no one here Avith so pretty a pipe.” 

“Fie, father! Avhat, before all the Hold? And besides, 
‘ My father wa.s born before me’ is a jig ; and I only know 
minuet tunes.” 

“I think, by the plenitude of this solar light,” said an 
old brother-soldier riding Aip at this moment, and shaking 
Sir Robert ferociously by the hand, “ as wo used to say at 
court, I never saw this little lady of thine look so charming.” 

Mabel, who had, of course unconsciously, just turned her 
head to watch a lark rising, now suddenly flirted round, and 
greeted the old friend Avith girlish warmth ; for in those days 
cold prudery was not thought a necessary voucher for maid- 
enly purity. 

“Ah, ah! Tom, none of thy old court compliment, or 
you’ll turn her giddy head. ’Tis a pretty thing enough,” 
he said, fondly chucking his daughter under the chin, just 
as if she was a foal he was buying ; “ and these roses don’t 
♦ lose their c dour in a shoAver like a court-madam’s.” 

“ Stars and planets !” whispered a young bystander to 
the horse-dealer ; “ hut the Whigs of Oxfordshire can show 
nothing like that.” 

“ Kick me'” said the horse-dealer, rather disgusted with 
Sir Robert, who had broken off on hearing the filly was by 
the Troutbock runner out of Rapid Jack; “you should see 


Miss Lucy Bell size ! why, she’ll drive her father’s coach- 
and-six full gallop round Compton Park.” 

“ Well, but I thought — ” 

“Well, there was something unpleasant about young 
Churchill.” 

But we leave their conversation to return to stout Sir 
Robert, avIio, affable, a good boon companion, a brave old 
soldier, a sound Tory, and above all, what was of more con- 
sequence in such a company, a superb rider, whom no 
fatigue— now in his sixtieth year — could weary, and 
no fence dafitit, Avas already surrounded by a dozen friends. 
Never before was seen such pulling at gloves, and shaking 
of hands, and touching of whips, mingled Avith such curses 
at straggling dogs and jibbing horses. 

“ Quite a stranger, Sir Robert ; and your fair daughter 
here, I vow, a complete vestal. Is Crow’s Nest turnecl into 
a nunnery ?” said a stiff-throated geuLlcmau in spectacles, ! 
rather leaning to the Whig persuasion, and no very cordial 
friend in consequence of Sir Robert, Avliorn, lioAve^er, he le- ' 
•peoted as of gentle blood and an old stock, — almo.st as old as 
his own,— for proud men do not like a prouder race. “ Wc 
saw nothing of you at the race-hall ; and there was Lady 
Wildfire running every where to find this charming young 
lady here. Are you growing precise, eh, Sir Robert, eh ?” 

“ Reasons, Mr. Wildfire, roasoiis. Mabel was not iniAvill- 
ing,” he chuckled, “to go, you may bet a jacobus. Kgad, 
Avhon you find a Darcy quarrel with mince-pies and plum- 
porridge, and rail at C’lstard, hang him for a d — d Trimmer ; 
he’s none of those follows who won’t sit down to eat a 
stolen goose, but ncvertholess trot off’ snuffling a psalm on a 
stolen marc, as Tribulation Barebottle does in the play. I>o 
you remember what Rabelais says?” 

“ Now don’t quote that naughty book, there’s a good 
papa,” said Mabel, laying her hand gently on his. 

“ Tliat’s where it is ; this daughter of mine Avon’t let mo 
have my own Avay ; slio rules me like the Associations did 
the seven Counties. Is that old knave Troutbock here t(*- 
day?” ho said, abruptly turning with a froAvn upon his 
honest face to the stiff-necked friend, avIio had dismoujitotl 
to tighten his saddle. “ What ? I can’t hear Avliat yon say 
with your head under that flap.” 

“Mr. Troutbeck, I hear, has gone Avith sixty of his 
tenantry, armed back and breast, to moot the. Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who is coming at the head of four thousaiul 
men of tho London Protestant club to attend Charles Stuart 
at the Oxford parliament, that opens to-morroAv ; and pray ^ 
God we be preserved from Popery and bloodshed.” 

“And a pretty way to prevent it, to let old Tony bring 
down his clubmen, Avith their cursed blue ribbons and 
leather lungs, to shout doAvu all good men who love God 
dhd the Church of England. And harkee here, Mr. Wild- 
fire; you’re of a good old family, and have suffered as I 
have for the right, but to prevent quarrelling, pray call 
tho king the king, and not Charles Stuart.” 

“ And may I also beg of you, Sir Robert Darcy,” said 
the Trimmer, with a starched smile, “ to denominate that 
true Protestant the Earl of Shaftesbury by his full cogno- 
men of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury ?” 

“ What !” said Sir Robert Darcy, digging his spurs in 
his horse, and pulling him almost on his haunches, just 
to give vent to his indignation. “ What ! Anthony Ashley 
Cooper Earl of Shaftesbury and his gracious Majesty in one 
breath! Out upon it, if I wouldn’t lay him by tho heels, 
and Oates too, and the whole of tho crew I There, there, 
there, Mabel, never mind me. Egad, it sends the blood to 
my head, and fills mo full of those old songs ; for what docs 
the old proverb say ? ‘ Ho is a fool who cannot he angry.’ ” 
And ho broke out, much to Mr. Wildfire’s indignation, with 
“ ' Farewell, Say and Seale, and hey, 

Farewell, Say and Seale, and ho, 

And those sons of Ayman 
Shull hang as high as Haman, 

With the old Anabaptists they came on, 

With a h^ trolly lolly ho.’ 

‘ He’s a fool who cannot tie angry,’ ” he growled again. 
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But he’s a wise man who will not,” said a merry voice, 
as a horseman rode up and took Sir Robert ’s hand ; “ and 
there’s a proverb clenched. In these times,” he said, whis- 
pering in his friend’s ear, “ we want plaisters and not 
blisters ; even a brave man should not wilfully offend his 
enemies. Hero’s a mutual friend here you little expect ; let 
mo introduce you.” 

But before Sir Robert could clap his merry-eyed but 
prudential friend upon the back, a clump of horsemen, 
rather more soberly dressed than the other gallants of the 
field, and some of whom had had their backs turned to Sir 
Robert, broke up as he approached, and, to the utter aston- 
ishment of ail, Mr. Troutbeck and his son were the loaders 
of the troop. 

But as these two nonconformist gentlemen are likely to 
play a somewhat important part in our story, we will inter- 
rupt the scene for a moment, oven at this critical period, 
to describe the new actors who have just entered abruptly 
on the stage. 

The older of tlio two, who was clad in a sombre coat, 
unadorned by lace, except on the cuffs, was a morose- looking 
sallow man of about fifty, who, disliked by the world, had 
consoled his pride by turning round and hating mankind 
upon strict Oalvinistic principles. His eyes were hard and 
cold, his features had no life or pliability, and his mouth 
was drawn down by habitual melancholy. In stature ho 
was tall and thin, and stooped slightly, as if from long 
sedentary habits. If report was true, Mr. Troutbeck was a 
dangerous man, an enemy of the Government, a member 
of many secret societies ; and bis enemies said, even of the 
notorious “ Calves’ Head Club,” — a club that, among Tdries 
of this age, had acquired os disgraceful a notoriety as the 
noted Hell-Fire Club did among quiet people of a century 
biter. He was said to bo a correspondent of Shaftesbury, a 
leader of the disaffected of the county, an attendant at secret 
conventicles, and an applauder even of the bloody tenets of 
the Fifth-Monarchy men. To add to the incongruities of 
his character, although in his own county cold, reserved, 
and j^fHcult of access, he was said to be a sociable visitor of 
tlio Ijlmdon coffee-houses, an occasional attendant at court, 
one wlio knew Algernon Sidney, and attended the meetings 
of the Royal Society. Sir Robert he looked upon as a decay- 
ing gcntleiuan, hardly worth regard, but for the oldnes^^ 
of his family, — a claim which his prido acknowledged, al- 
though with some reluctance. 

But gray November and golden June are not more dis- 
Himilar than this unloving plotting siro and his son, who 
rode beside him, not on that pale horse that made the pea- 
santry call his sire Father Heath, but on a chestnut stallion, 
full of fire, and curveting in all the measured antics of the 
manage. He was a fraiik-looking open-browed young man, 
of some five and twenty; clear-eyed, and with a slightly 
sarcastic smile always playing round his mouth, which was 
yet firm and clamped at the corners, matching a full and 
prominent chin. He was rather pale, and the red had re- 
treated a little to the centre of his cheek ; his crisp brown 
moustaches were twisted up from the lip. He wore no wig ; 
but bis thick clustering hair fell in dark masses on to his 
shoulders, almost hiding the plain broad laoe-folds of the 
snowy Steenkirk, that contrasted with the deep green of his 
.velvet hunting-coat. His broad-brimmed hat was ribboned 
with green; his high boots, and heavy hunting-sword. with 
its silver hilt hanging from a purple fringed sword-belt, gave 
him more the character of a Cavalier than a young Whig 
huntsman. 

As the gentlemen raised thpir hats, with a few short cold 
greetings and stiff salutes, a keen observer might have ob- 
served that Mabel slightly coloured, and grew suddenly 
anxious to disentangle a knot in Blaok Jaok’s mane ; while 
the young man’s eyes turned towards her, and rested there, 
as if rather by instinct than will. 

“ I had heard you were gone to attend this mooting at 
Oxford,” said Mr. Troutbeck to Sir Robert ; ” for we coted 
by the way two gentlemen from the court, who asked us the 


nearest way to Crow’s Nest ; but I heard them say, as they 
rode off, there was not much chance of your not being a 
Trimmer, for they heard that you kept a noriconfonnist 
chaplain, and had ceased going to the race-balls.” 

“And I heard,” said Sir Robert, much dated by the 
news, and cutting the air with his whip, at tlio bare thought 
of turning Trimmer, “ that you had ridden to join Tony and 
his ’prentices, to go and shout ‘ No Popery’ with our good 
king’s bastard.” 

“Wo rido a troop of sixty,” said Troutbeck, drawing 
himself up to his full length ; “ and join the earl at the 
cross-road by Williton ; boot and saddle after dinner, and a 
few Protestant toasts.” 

“ ‘ One fool makes many,* that’s all I say,” said Sir 
Robert ; “ and you may take it to snuff if you like, — ^you, or 
any man. If the old days of buff and Cavalier come again, 

[ if I won’t melt down every spoon, ay, and my lady’s silver 
I fan hero present ; egad, and pawn my last acre, and cut 
down my last oak too, for the good old cause. And though 
I haven’t three hundred men at my back, as I once had, 
before Whiggery ate into my laud, I can still mount half a 
dozen ; and half a dozen true men can make twenty Round- 
heads,—- don’t take ofleiice, — turn tail ; for blood and heart 
is not lost with fields and farms, no, nor bought with them ; 
and your paltry Grecian pillars, what are they to an old 
avenue that no man can buy ?” 

“ I don’t come here to quarrel,” said Mr. Troutbeck, his 
lips whitening with rage ; for a dozen Tory gentlemen were 
laugliing round him, to hear what they called ‘ Sir Robert’s 
balliragging the old mummy of a Wliig “ but my door 
can bo found at any time by any friend of yours.” 

“A challenge, a challenge!” roared a dozen squires’ 
voices. There was no knowing what might have happened, 
for the two parties woro beginning to knot and pair, when a 
loud blast of a horn was hoard; and the next moment, half 
a milo distant, a stag often was seen for a moment crashing 
through a low bushy copse, and the next breaking out across 
the champaigpi country beyond, with a few of tho foremost 
hounds hard at his heels. In an instant the disputants 
forgot their feud, — forgot king, crown, covenant, and Whig- 
gery, — and galloped off like mounted demoniacs in the direc- 
tion of the yelp, that came by starts upon the wind. Not 
the last among them was Sir Robert, restored in a moment 
to perfect serenity and happiness, leaving Mabel, if she 
could not reach his side, — which she generally did, — to 
follow, guarded by Roger, whose watchful eye never lost 
sight of her for a moment ; although, when he heard Sir 
Robert at words with tho “ old Whig,” he had, it must bo 
confessed, pushed into the ring, to strike a blow again be- 
side bis old master if the need came. 

Conspicuous in the flight was the horse-dealer, driving 
his steed at extravagant leaps in order to show its mettle 
and enhance its price, although with great probability of 
breaking its neck before he achieved a sale. “ Tho pace 
is too fast for music,” old Roger said, when he saw Mabel’s 
cheek glow with excitement as she cleared a hed^o like a 
swallow, and joined him in the charge. Behind them old 
Troutbeck and a few of the staider men could bo seen fol- 
lowing at a leisurely pace, rather like spectators than 
abettors of tho sport. Above all sounded Sir Robert’s born, 
cheering on the dogs, and urging them to tho attack with 
all the energy of the old soldier. 

Young Troutbeck rode moodily hesido his father, his 
laced cocked-hat drawn over his eyes, appearing, from fre- 
quent whispers, to bo restrained from joining in the chase ; 
but fate destined him, however unexpectedly, an ihiportant 
share in this day’s achievement. The stag, cut off from 
escape in the direction of the Troutbeck woods, “ took to 
soil,” as hunters call it, in a small stream which wound 
amid tho slopipg meadows some six miles distant. The 
Troutbeck party, striking across the country, to be in, if 
possible, at the death without fatiguing their horses by the 
chase, — for they had other work on hand, — were among the 
first who arrived at the witer, where the stag of force, with 
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sweeping antlers, of ten tines at least, was standing at bay, 

I eyeing the furious and baffled dogs that lined the river-bank. 

In an instant the Troutbecks, and a few stragglers who 
had now joined them, leapt from their horses, many of them, 
especially one fat justice, at the great risk of never mount- 
ing again ; for getting off a horse, if you are at all of the 
Falstaff build, is something like abdication, a difflcult thing 
to retract. 

** Make in at him,” cried half a dozen voices; but no one 
seemed inclined to be either drowned or gored. 

I care not a straw for a stag on dry land,” said the 
horse-dealer, who had come to display his horse, not his 
courage ; “ but I can’t abide them cattle on that terra in- 
firmer. '' 

What’s this, what’s this, — a camp-meeting?” said Sir 
Robert with a sneer, as he burst into the ring, having 
been delayed by a stirrup-leather breaking, and saw their 
checkm.ated position. “ Swim in, and prick him out with 
your sword, and never mind the old woman’s saying, 

* If thou be hurt with horn of hart, it brings thee to thy bier ; 

But barber’s hand will boar’s hurt heal, therefore thou needst 
not fear.* 

A man who has got four inches of fat on his brisket can’t l>e 
hurt very much by a prog with a buck’s horn. Here goes, 
man !” and Sir Robert was actually tugging at his immense 
jack-boots in order to wade into the stream with less im- 
pediment to free action, when the deer, with a furious splash, 
scramble, and bound, leapt upon the bank, escaped a dozen 
blows of hunting-swords made at it, gored one dog, trampled 
another, and galloped off not a hair the worse, dripping as 
it went, and tossing its broad antlers as if in scornful delight 
at its triumph. 

This time young Troutbeck was something more than a 
spectator. Stung by Sir Robert’s taunts, which Mabel had 
heard, — for she had by this time joined the baffled party, — 
and vexed by a fall which he received from his foot slipping 
on the moist clay of the bank just as ho cut at the fierce and 
dangerous prey, ho had even been foolish enough to be 
offended at the horse-dealer, who had laughed and whispered 
to a friend, as if implying that the fall was well-timed. But 
the horse-dealer, being of a cold temper and essentially pru- 
dent, stammered out a hasty apology, and slank off for fear 
of any further quarrel. In a moment the young horseman’s 
brain was fired with the thought of a disgrace with which he 
now imagined himself, in the fumes of his pride, to be for 
ever tainted. In a moment, with his untired horse, he had 
distanced Sir Robert, and was close upon the heels of the 
stag, and some distance before the huntsman. Three dogs, 
staunch ^nd swift, had already “ sot him up” at the foot of 
a withered fir that, barked and bleached, stood like a skeleton 
at the entrance of a grassy glade. Troutbeck tried at first 
to gallop in roundly, but was afraid of hurting the hounds 
that were trying to get at his throat.* A noble spectacle of 
courage under adversity was that royal stag, his dark dun 
hair stealing, his eye glaring, his foot spurning the turf, 
as he stood’beneath that withered tree, with his face firm 
set against a world of foes, hope cut off, yet still heart- 
whole and undaunted ; round him, like so many creditors 
round a debtor in sanctuary, barked the hounds. One 
tawny-muzzled dog of more than usual courage lay with 
its nose between its paws %vaiting for an opportunity ; the 
rest yelped, howled, and raved, while keeping at a prudent 
distance from the sweep of those terrible antlers, already 
tipped hero and there with crimson. 

In a ^moment the deer broke through the dogs, and 
making at Troutbeck, tore his horse’s side close to his 
thigh. This escape made him more wary, desperate as he 
• was ; for ho heard the hunt rapidly approaching, with Sir 
Robert at their head, fretting at being outridden by a 
“ whining young Whig,” Firm, and of ready apprehension, 
the young huntsman leapt from his wounded horss, tied 
him by the bridle to a neighbouring tree ; then cheering the 
dogs to a i*u8h, so as for a moment to draw the deer from 
the pine-trunk that protected him, he leapt in and ham- 


strung him with a single sweep of his heavy hiinting-sword, 
then leaping '^on his back, cut his throat with a second 
blow from a hand^s sure as it was quick. 

When the first rider camo up, and Sir Robert had 
sounded the mort, or death-signal, they found Troutbeck be- 
striding the fallen doer that still quivered with life. His 
hat had fallen off, and his hair blew over his eyes. One 
hand held the red hunting-knife, and the other, dripping 
with blood, held the antlers in its firm grasp. The Whig 
party were loud in exultation at the bravery of their young 
hero ; the Tories loud in depreciation of his rashness at the 
hazard. Some shouted applause and waved their hats ; 
others whipped off the hounds and shrugged their shoulders. 
Sir Robert wound his horn to summon stragglers, and said 
nothiiig. 

” Wasn’t it bravely done?” said Mabel, putting her hand 
on his shoulder, as her father drew somewhat back from the 
exulting crowd, that pressed to shako hands and congratu- 
late the young huntsman, who was examining his horse’s 
side with great anxiety. 

“ Pretty well for a Whig,” said Sir Robert testily, turn- 
ing away his head; “but, ’zooks, the thing’s done every day. 

* Wo’ro not the only person durst 
Attempt this province, or the first.* 

Don’t go shouting in that way, Roger, as if you’d the 
falling-sickness. Haven’t you seen me do this very thing 
a score of times ; besides, didn’t Swapera tell us the young 
psalm-singer slipped down at the brook to escape goring. 
* All’s well that ends well,’ is true enough; but ‘ Well begun, 
is Half done,’ is truer still. 1 say the lad’s no mettle, and 
hasn’t ridden to-day as a gentleman should ; slinking about 
like a schoolboy at his old father’s back, who’s as black- 
hearted an old Puritan as ever sat on the bench.” 

“ You lie,” said a low stern voice behind them. It was 
Troutbeck himself. “ It is not for this slander alone that I 
demand satisfaction,” said Mr. Troutbeck, leaping from his 
horse, and calmly drawing his sword, “but for a growing 
insolence, that I see nothing hut blood-letting can cure.” 

“ It shall never bo said that a Darcy was slow at that 
game,” said Sir Robert, giving his horse to Roger, and bid- 
ding him ride home with Mabel, who neither screamed nor 
‘Iswooncd, but clung to her father’s arm, and in a low voico 
poured passionate entreaties into his ears. 

“There, there, girl I Now, for God’s sake, don’t disgiacc 
me. I know you would bo an orphan ; but still I cannot let 
my name be stained for twenty times worse than that ; and 
there’s your uncle at Paris, and he’s an old man. Mr. Trout- 
I beck, I’m at your disposal. We need scarcely measure 
swords ; wc’ro too old for such fencing-school tricks. The 
suii is in neithcr’s favour, and wo’rc both in boots — a plague 
on ’em. Room, gentlemen, room !” 

By this lime the whole hunt were around them, wrang- 
ling, encouraging. “ There’s always been bad blood between 
them, and there was with their fathers before them,” said 
one. “ A cold-blooded upstart,” said the Tories ; “ a proud 
old ribald,” said the Whigs, 

“ I claim the privilege of meeting Sir Robert Darcy,” said 
I young Troutbeck, putting his hand on the shining blade of 
his father’s sword ; “ the insult was to me.” 

“ I have already told Sir Robert,” said his father sternly, 
“that 1 draw my sword to avenge twenty years of foul- 
mouthed insolence, and not the mere potulanoo of a baffled 
huntsman.” 

“ D’ye hoar that,” said Sir Robert, beating the ground 
with his foot. “ Adzooks, and haven’t I been outwitted of 
my land, gentlemen, acre after acre, by this old plotting fox 
—my patrimony torn from me by crafty deeds.” 

“ Lead the lady away, my eon,” said Mr, Troutbeck. 
“ This is no sight for women’s eyes ; and we may not both 
go hence alive. There shall be one e^emy of liberty less on 
the earth to-night, if God nerve this arm.” 

“ Don’t let him touch her,” said Sir Robert furiously. 
“ A Roundhead shall never come near a daughter of mine. 
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Roger, take homo my daughter. Mabel, God’s blessiug on 
theo !” 

Before she could reply, the duel had begun. Mr. Trout- 
beck, contrary to expectation, fought impetuously ; and Sir 
Robert coolly and contemptuously, parrying* with careless 
ease a succession of furious and hasty lunges, scarcely 
seeming to be willing to risk an attack on a thinner and 
more active man till ho was in some degree wearied oi^t. 

The audience grew red-faced with shouting applause 
Whig or Tory effected a thrust or parry of unusual dexter- 
ity. On a sudden Sir Robert assumed the aggressive, put 
ill three swift thrusts, and then, receiving a slight flesh 
wound ill driving off his enemy’s sword, passed his blade 
through the fleshy part of his adversary’s shoulder, who, 
staggering back, stumbled against a molehill, and fell hea- 
vily to the ground, amidst roars of approval from Sir Ro- 
bert’s Tory friends. 

“ My old trick, my old trick,” said Sir Robert. “ I knew 
I should have him. A Wliig is never prepared for a new 
move ; and that last stoccato of his was weakly put in.” 
As the crowd of friends were gathering round the fallen man 
to SCO if he was able to renew the combat, a richly-dressed 
liorseman came up pufling and blowing, his arms working, 
and his whole bearing full of full-blown bustle and import- 
ance ; while a tliin sallow forret-faced man rode on a small 
pony close at his side, with a blue bag swollen with papers 
dangling like panniers on eitlier side. 

Quite against the law, gentlemen,” said the country 
jusLico ; for such was the new arrival. 

“ .Scl Elizabeth, cap. 36,” whispered the clerk. 

” 3d and 4th Elizabeth cap. 50 is against you, gentle- 
men,” said the justice courageously ; and I must beg you 
to disperse. Sir Robert, I am aslonislied to sec a gentleman 
of your years. Mr. Troutbeck, n i)orson of your gravity, — 
5 '’ 0 u surprise me. Do not compel me, do not accelerate me 
into reading the Riot Act.” 

” 3d and 4tli James I.” 

”Eh, what? 0 yes, 3d and 4th James L, I am in- 
formed — ” 

“And 2d Car. T.” 

“ And 2d Car. I. prohibit all riotous assemblies, and make 
all such gatherings treasonable. Don’t drive me, gentle- 
men, to sign a mittimus.” 

“ There’s no occasion for statute-law,” said Mr. Trout- 
beck, as the crowd opened and showed him pale and with 
his arm bound up; “nor any of your exertion of arbitrary 
and tyrannical power. I cannot lift my sword again to- 
day ; but there’ll come a time — there’ll come a lime.” And 
.so saying, ho rose, assisted by his son, mounted his horse, 
and rode slowly in the direction of Troutbeck. 

“ One less for old Tony’s procession,” said Sir Robert, 
bursting into Iludibras : 

** * Alas, what perils do environ 

The man that meddles with cold iron.* 

But he drew it on himself, and was never a good neighbour. 
I’m sorry, though, I decried the young fellow’s stroke ; ’twas 
well done: but never mind. Now Roger, join in the chorus: 

* A hound and a hawk no longer 
Shall bo tokens of disaffection ; 

A cock-fight shall coaso 
To bo breach of the poace^ 

And a horse-race an insuri'eotionj ” 

“Allow mo to congratulate you, Sir Robert,” cried a 
horseman, advancing from the crowd, “on your success 
over the old Whig, as I hear he is. I have seen something 
of sword-play, hut never saw a thrust in tierce better put 
in. I am the bearer of a message from his grace the Duke of 
York ; and I and my companion here, Colonel Claverhouse, 
having sought you at Crow’s Nest, found you were out 
hunting, and came on hither. I am Mr. Churchill of the 
Second Life Guards. Allow mo tp introduce to you Colonel 
Claverhouse, just arrived from putting^down disturbances in 
Scotland, and who is dying to be acquainted with so well 
known and gallant an officer as Sir Robert Darcy.” 


CiESAR WITHIN. 

BY TUB AUTHOE OP “SYDNEY FIELDING,” ETC. 

There is a distinctive peculiarity about really great natures 
which causes them always to wear an aspect victorious. 
Amidst whatever strokes of misfortune or affliction may 
chequer the course of their lives, they are always self-pos- 
sessed, amiable, and invincible. And this does not spring 
from the indifference of apathy, ‘or a careless and unreason- 
ing defiance of fate ; but from a noble patience and philo- 
sophic heroism, which rise superior to chance and circum- 
stance, and take from even the bitterest reverses a warning 
and a stimulation. In such persons is manifested the finest 
development of human nature, a maturity of moral growth, 
a perfect manliness. 

The distinction stands apart from what we are acciis 
tomed to speak of as “ special gifts,” and indeed arises not 
only from moral excellences, but very frequently owes much 
of its existence to physical advantages. Where the distinc- 
; tion exhibits itself in a purely moral form, and without tho 
I auxiliary of physical perfections, it is so much the more 
gi'and and notable. Talent and genius arc not its necessary 
accessories ; it is as much cxeniplifiod amongst those who 
climb the mountain’s side with dire plodding and labour, as 
amongst the lucky ones who, with pinions like tho immor- 
tals, arrive at tlie summit by easy and brilliant flights. 

0, happy they who possess this enviable constitution I 
who, amidst all vicissitudes and trials, rise superior to des- 
pondency and despair, and nobly maintain <he Csesar of 
self-possession enthroned within ! who, beneath the bitterest 
strokes of misfortune and disappointment, can still support 
a sweet temper and a hopeful and unconquerable spirit, and 
lead their own captivity captive ! 

But alas, how few of us possess this strong and robust 
moral health ! How few among us who do not find tho 
evils of the passing days almost more than they can bear ! 
Were it not for that merciful provision which causes us to 
forget our sorrows, to awake to each succeeding day with 
new thoughts and feelings, how intolerable this life would 
be to tho gi’eat majority of mankind! Worthy old Sir 
Thomas Browne has wisely remarked in his beautiful 
Bdiglo Medici: 

** Darkness and light divide tho course of time, and oblivion 
shares with memory a groat part even of our living beings ; we 
slightly remember our felicities, and tho smartest strokes of 
affliction leave but short smart upon us.” 

Is not this true of the generality of people ? Do we not 
find our sorrows heart-breaking and unbearable at first, and 
do they not soon pass awa}’’, leaving “ but short smart upon 
us ?” Do we not groan beneath every calamity that falls to 
our lot, imagine it to be a special trial, believe that all in- 
centive to further exertion is crushed within us, and yet, a 
few days later, upon the slightest lucky turn, are we not 
ready to smile and declare that all is for the best ? The 
cruel reverses that bowed us to the earth last year, «o wo 
not find it possible to regard them with equanimity now, 
and indeed feel ourselves quite unable to recal tlie acuteness 
of suffering that overwhelmed us then ? Tho melancholy 
Cowper wrote, 

** Tho darkest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have pass’d away.” 

And surely if the poet — at once one of the most gifted and 
naclancboly of men — could enjoy tho deliverance that each 
to-morrow yields to its yesterday, those more happily con- 
stituted sliould never repine. 

Again, the worthy Sir Thomas Browne remarks : 

" To bo ignorant of evils to come, and forgetful of evils past, 
is a merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture 
of our few and evil days ; and our delivered senses, not relapsing 
into cutting remombranoes, our sorrows are not kept raw by the 
edge of repetitions.” 

True, indeed ; and if we could only bear well in mind the 
transitory nature of all things in this life, and what will 
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form its inevitable termination — ^to all alike, to Dives as 
well as Lazarus — ^it would help us to acquire that dignity 
of temperament alluded to — aii unceasing faith and trust in 
the omnipotent wisdom of the groat Governor of the uni- 
verse, and the inseparable accompaniments, patience, cou- 
rage, and self-respect. For, as every man's thoughts and 
speculations are turned to that region of hope, the future, 
some of them must iiccossarily extend to the life beyond tlie 
present ; and they are the best and the greatest among us 
who can calmly front and steer through the troubles and 
crosses of this world, fortified by the sweet and heroic 
virtues of the Christian, and by the glorious promise of the 
Christian’s faith. 

One of the most touching stories of patience, industry, 
and undaunted struggles with incessant and multiplying dif- 
ficulties ever known, has lately been presented to the world 
in the Memoirs of Charlotte Bronte and her sisters. The 
whole great heart of society has been sot throbbing by the 
most solemn and affecting narrative contained in Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s biography. What a series of pictures it presents from 
first to last, the whole culminating in interest, peculiarity, 
and power to touch the heart, until the catastrophe actually 
wrings the soul with agony I And all the while the moral 
of the book, of the lives it portrays, is of the highest order, 
illustrating, almost in every page, the beauty and dignity 
of^ll^c of the foremost Christian virtues. Amidst all the 
records of their cheerless home, their domestic miseries, 
their constitutional afflictions, their poverty, their many 
attempts to Improve their position, their many disheart- 
ening failuifts, their patience, energy, and persistence, 
until at length success was won, but not, alas, until the 
gra^^e was yawning for the tenderly-constituted heroines, — 
amidst all, the Bronte sisters rise and shine, through all de- 
fects, like spirits of virtue and genius. The world bows its 
head, and does sincere and loving homage before tlio youth- 
ful and much-tried trio. Never was the beauty of patience, 
industry, and persistence in duty more finely ekemplified, 
than in the lives of tlieso young ladies, at once strangely 
gifted and strangely afflicted. 

The biography of Robert Hall is another fine story of a 
brave and heroic soul leading a life of ardent devotion to 
duty, amidst difficulties and afflictions the severest and bit- 
terest. lie, too, stands grandly up, amidst all the dark and 
painful featin*cs of bis story, his gaze on high, his footsteps 
for ever in the difficult narrow path, — Ctesar enthroned 
within — ^liis own captivity led captive. 

Melancholy, despair, indulgence in grief, cowardice and 
weakness beneath affliction or misforttine, are nearly allied 
to sins ; and, indeed, if severely and acutely examined, will 
be found to bear some relation sliip to blasphemy, as imply- 
ing a censure of Providence, and a denial of the wisdom and 
mercy of God. We arc here not for our own sakes alone, 
not to promote our own comfort and indulge our own feel- 
ings alone ; but, in our course of probation, to render all the 
allemauce in our power to the grand attributes of our faith, 
to offer due homage to the Creator and Saviour by a worthy 
and useful ordering of our lives, and by doing our utmost to 
serve our fellow-creatures. I have observed that the hap- 
piest people in the world are generally those who are most 
useful in their sphere, who are always ready to do a neigh- 
bour a good turn, and also that such people invariably 
evince as much sagacity of mind as kindness of heart. 

Among the many noble contributions of Addison to the 
Spectator f there is a paper on Cheerfulness,” in which the 
subject is so beautifully, so loftily treated, that one's mind 
is more refreshed, elevated, and encouraged by reading it, 
than by listening to a score of sermons : 

" An inward cheerfulness,” says the great essayist, an 
implicit praise and thanksgiWng to Providence under all its dis- 
pensations. Jt is a kind of acquiescence in the state wherMn we 
are placed, and a secret approbation of the Divine will in His 
conauct towards man. A man who uses his best endeavours to 
live according to the dictates of virtue and right reason, has two 
perpetual sources of cheerfulness in the oonsiaeration of his own 
nature, and of that Being on whom ho has a dependence. If he 


looks into himself, he cannot hut rejoice ig that existence which 
is so lately bestowed upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be still new, and still in its beginning. How many self-oon- 
gratulations naturally rise in the mind, when it refiocts on this, 
its entrance into eternity ; when it takes a view of those improv- 
able faculties which, in a few years, and even at its first setting 
out, have made so considerable a progress, and which will bo still 
receiving an increase of perfection, and consequently an increase 
of happiness. The consciousness of such a being spreads a per- 
petual diffusion of joy through the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himself every moment as more happy than 

he knows how to conceive Wo find ourselves every whore 

upheld by His goodness, and siuroundod with an immensity of 
love and mercy. In short, we deiiend upon a Being whoso 
power qualifies Him to make us hapi)y by an infinity of means ; 
whose goodness and truth engage Him to make those happy who 
desire it of Him, and whoso unchangeablenoss will secure us in 
this happiness to all eternity. Such considerations, which every 
0110 should perpetually cherish in his thoughts, will banish from 
us all that secret heaviness of heart which unthinking men aro 
subject to when they lie under no real affliction ; all that anguish 
which we may feel from any evil that actually oppresses us; and 
establish in us such an even and cheerful temper os makes us 
nleasing to ourselves, to those with whom wo converse, and to 
liim whom we were made to please.” 

Let the timorous and despondent read these fine and 
vividly-expressed thoughts, and take heart again. They 
form but a fragment of the essay ; and though they are by 
no means the best, — there being a rare equality of merit 
throughout the whole performance, — they arc good speci- 
mens, and, we trust, will tempt the reader to study the 
composition in its entire form for his own pleasure and 
profit. All the coinpositions of Addison teem with this 
iiright and wholesome philosophy. AVe rejoice in the surety 
of their immortality, in the certainty tliat our posterity, 
generaiiou after generation, will profit by them ; they arc 
calculated so expressly to strengthen, ennoble, .and sweeten 
the nature of every reader, and they aro written so jilea- 
santly, and yet with so much force, that few who read can 
fail to lay them to heart. Addison himself was one of the 
most beautiful characters that ever trod this earth, — a true 
Christian gentleman, gonial and elevated, through every 
phase of his life, in every lino his genius promptlicl. And 
be it remembered, that he — this cheerful and placid one — no 
more escaped his trials and sorrows than his follow-crca- 
tures ; but amidst them all, however severe and hitter, he 
always turned a serene and hopeful face to the world. Ilis 
career was one of constant vicissitudes of fortune up to the 
few last years of it ; but the self-respect and dignity of tlie 
Christian gentleman never failed him. When, in 1710, upon 
the overthrow of the Whigs, and the accession of the Tories 
to power, lie suddenly found himself deprived of place and 
pension, and at a time when he had just suffered large pecu- 
niary losses, — and when, moreover, he stood most in need 
of fortune’s favours to promote his suit with the Countess 
Dowager of Warwick, — he quietly accepted his fate, and 
turned his thoughts upon procuring a subsistence by bis 
old profession of tutor. 

"He told his friends,” writes Macaulay, "vrith smiling roaig- 
nation, that they ought to admire his philosophy ; that he hiid 
lost at once his fortune^ his place, his fellowship, and his mis- 
tress ; that he must think of turning tutor again, and yot that 
his spirits wore as good as ever.” 

Most notably he was one of those who can lead their own 
captivity captive; who could, under whatever straits, bo 
Csesar unto himself. 

Especially to young men, — and, above all, to those 
whose maintenance through life will depend upon their own 
labours, — should the cultivation of a spirit of self-reliance 
and unfailing trust in Providence he recommended. Disap- 
pointments and reverses fall to every lot. Nor man nor 
woman ever passed through life unscathed by these. It 
should, therefore, be our grand object to study how to bear 
them in a manner becoming to the proper elevation of 
human nature, both in the sight of God and our fellow- 
creatures. If we fail to-day, let ns not be altogether cast 
down ; let us still preserve a courageous heart, for we may 
succeed to-morrow. If our enterprise meets with checks 
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and difficulties, still let us not desert it and give way to 
despair, but knock again and again, remembering that con- 
stant droppings will pierce a rock, and cherish our persever- 
ance and patience. Lot us consult the pages of the Biogra^ 
•phical Dictionary, and note how the greatest men have in- 
variably been the hardest workers, and how nine out of ten 
of them have had to encounter tremendous obstacles, only 
achieving success and fame by dint of incessant labour and 
unconquerable determination, If bur labours fail to secure 
their due reward, still we shall enjoy that delicious self- 
approval which honourable industry always begets; and 
even if cruel straits and difficulties fall upon us, we shall 
have the respect and sympathy of our fellow-men, which, 
by the way, the idle, discontented, and apathetic never ob- 
tain. There is an excellent maxim, which says, *‘If we 
pursue good with labour, the labour passes away, but the 
good remains ; if we pursue pleasure with evil, the pleasure 
passes away, but the evil remains.” Lot us make our elec- 
tion, and work to the highest purpose wo may, never per- 
mitting the abdication of the “ Csesar Within.” 

Not enjoyment, and not soitow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.” 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 

Monsieur Charles Marcotte do Quivieres has written a 
graphic and amusing volume, which he has entitled Deux 
Ans cn Afrigue. A translation of this (with the con- 
sent of the author and the publishers, who reserve their 
rights) into English would obtain, I think, a decided success 
amongst our numerous lovers of light reading and enter- 
taining sketches of foreign life. Almost all its episodes are 
brief; and I detach one of the shortest, just to give the 
reader an idea both of the difficulties that painters have to 
contend with, and 

HOW A “nOLT family” IS SOMETIMES COMPOSED. 

While I remained in the environs of Hyeres (says M. de 
Quivieres) 1 occupied rooms in an old chateau called Leoubes, 
said to have been built by Queen Jeanne. It was a delicious 
retreat, completely isolated. The only stranger who ever 
joined our patriarchal table was an honest euro of the 
neighbourhood, wlio came to say mass in the chapel on 
Thursdays and Sundays. This chapel reminds me of past 
transgressions, which I may as well confess at once. 

During a stay which I made at Toulon in 1842, my 
Bister’s mother-in-law begged me to compose a grand altar- 
piece for the chapel of Leoubes, which was then undergoing 
restoration. She fixed upon the subject. She wanted a 
St. Joseph, a Virgin, and the Infant Jesus, and a crowd of 
angels’ heads, in the style of Murillo. That, and nothing 
else, would please her. 

When she had made her conditions, I laid down mine. 
In the first place, I made a strong opposition to the little 
angels’ heads, which were likely to give me a deal of tro^W^ 
Madame insisted ; sho stuck hard and fast to the angels. 

“You will arrange all that,” sho said, “in such a way 
as not to be obtrusive in the picture. You can put them 
out of sight ; you- can screen them with something.” 

I accepted the commission, which would bring me in a 
musical mass, the benedictions of a great number of devout 
persons invited to tho re-opening of the chapel, and an un- 
limited extent of plenary indulgence. I set to work. I had 
reserved the right of selecting my own models. One of my 
sister’s nieces, with rather strongly-marked features of the 
southern type, had one of those pure and calm countenances 
which was just the thing to inspire my pencil. Sho con- 
sented to sit for the Virgin, My sister had lately presented 
me with a nephew, a plump, fresh", and rosy boy, who seemed 
to have come into the world expressly to figure in my pic- 
ture. 1 was therefore provided with my Infant JEpsui. 


But where was I to find St. Joseph? I was anxious to 
produce a conscientious work. I wanted my composition to 
hoar tho stamp of a truthfulness in conformity with the idea 
which certain persons have conceived of a family composed 
of a virgin who is the mother of a child who is not the son 
of his reputed father, and of a father who is not yet tho 
husband of his wife ; the whole, nevertheless, forming but a 
single and the same family. 

While perplexed with these deliberations, I passed my 
left bapd tiirough my beard ; and, on accidentally glancing 
at a looking-glass opposite, I perceived — St. Joseph, who 
appeared to be buried in deep reflection on llio difficulties 
of the situation. I snatched up my crayon, and rapidly 
sketched, without stoi)ping till I Jjad finished, my St. Joseph, 
who perfectly combined all the conditions required for the per- 
sonage of my picture. 1 had a father, a virgin, and a child, 
all belonging to the same family. As to the angels’ lieads, 
after having drawn, rubbed out, made and remade two or 
three around my group, I at last decided to screen them 
behind a palm-tree, whose branches entirely hid them from 
view. The background of the picture was a romantic site 
close to L6oubes ; so that my “Holy Family” had altogether 
the air of a local production. 

Tho old lady’s turn to inspect it came. Scarcely had 
she set eyes on the picture, Avhen sho w'orked herself into a 
pious rage. 

”What have you been doing there?” sho cried; ‘ftho 
portrait of Zoe? I can never allow that. I love my grand- 
daughter very much, but I will never consent to go down 
on my knees before lier. It would be the height of impro- 
priety. Alter that Ijead.” 

In vain I insisted, explaining to her my notion of a 
Holy Family, and reminding her of my conditions sho 
would not hear a word. 

“No,” she said ; “ I never heard of such a tiling as that 
a grandmother should go down on her knees before Jicr own 
granddaughter.” 

I was obliged to yield ; and I promised to make some 
alteration in my Virgin. 

“ And my angels,” she continued; “where are they ? 1 
cannot see them any where.” 

“ But that point was settled between us,” I said. “ It 
was agreed that the heads should bo placed in such a 
position as no,t to he seen. Very well ; you don’t sec them. 
They are screened behind the palm-tree, although they aro 
trying hard to peep through its foliage.” 

I had a hard task to convince her; but as I had yielded 
in tho matter of tho Virgin, it was only fair for her to make 
a few concessions in respect to the cherubim. In short, my 
picture, magnificently framed, was ceremoniously carried to 
Leoubes ; and a grand musical mass, aeuompaiiiod by a 
distribution of medals, consecrated the holy wu](;k of the 
great master. In spite of , this sort of canonisation, I 'can 
scarcely help laughing when I look at, my own portrait in 
tho costume of St. Joseph; and I confess that I now ex- 
perience, in respect to myself, the same scruples ’ that 
grandmamma felt touching her granddaughter. I really 
/'-ygS.make up my mind to go down on my knees seriously 
W^Bmyself. E. S. D. 





THE FAMILY COIN-CABINET.-~GOLD NOBLES. , 

In my capacity of amateur numismatist to a pretty extenfiive 
circle of friends, I was called upon the other day to Explain 
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the Latin legend of a curious 

old gold coin, of which the acolukohlb 

, possessor was unable to malco 
good sense in his attempted 
translation. The coin was 
one of thosp fine old pieces 
6f money so graphically 
termed “ broad pieces,” after 
the introduction of the more 
modern coins produced by 
the mill -and screw process, 
which, being thicker than 
those made by hammering, 
were of course less “ broad.” 

It was, indeed, one of the 
earliest specimens of the 

“ broad-piece" class, being a - 

” half-noble,” of the reign of ' — — 

Edward III. ^ 

After the departure of 
the Homans, no gold had 
been coined in England,* 
with the exception of the 
small experimental issue of 
gold pennies of Henry III. 
till the reign of the third 
Edward. ' The Plantagenot 
stem seemed to have at- 
tained* its full height and 
• strength in the person of 
that prince ; and the thorough blending of the long an- 
tagonistic Saxon and Norman races at that period, both 
in manners,' customs, and language, was productive of 
a knitting of the national vigour and character, of which 
that of its priQce formed one of the most striking illus- 
trations. 

In the yeaif 1344, it was determined to issue a gold 
coinage, and one too that should he worthy of tlie growing 
greatness of the country. The young king’s claim to the 
throne of France, and his brilliant successes in the prose- 
cution of his claim, had greatly raised England in the scale 
of European nations; and the development of her national 
wealth had kept ^ce with her military renown. It was, as 
stated, in the year 1344 that the famous gold nobles were 
issued ; but a smaller gold coinage of pieces termed fiorins had 
been previously essayed, which, however, neither satisfied 
the people nor the sovereign. It was therefore determined 
that the new issue should bo superior to any gold coinage 
in modern Europe up to that time. These determinations 
were fully realised by the issue of nobles, half-nobles, and 
quarter-nobles ; the full noble passing for 6s. 6d, The noble 
of the first issue weighed 136 grains troy, and was conse- 
quently of the value of about 24s. of our money. 

The device of the obverse, unlike the characterless heads 
of the ^previous coinages, was a striking design, formed 
by the full figure of the king standing in a ship, a shield 
with the quartered aims of England and Franco on his left 
arm, and holding a straight sword erect in his right hand, 
as shown in the engraying No. 1. This device is supposed 
by some antiqui^^s to have been* adopted in commemora- 
tion of the greii naval victory obtained over the French 
fleet on Midsummer-eve 1340, when the two French admi- 
rals and 30,000 men were slain, and 230 of the largest ves- 
sels captured. Others, however, suggesting that a ship was 
a Homan emblem typifying the State,” consider it probable 
that the king at the helm of the ship of state may have been 
intended by this device. Others imagine that the British 
sovereignty of the seas is alluded to ; which, however, is 
an hypothesis scarcely tenable, as Edward’s claim to that 
sovereignty was not asserted till the year 1359, fifteen 
years ^tor the first issue of the nobles. The legend 
which surrounds the device is well wrought in finely-formed 

lighiof spocimeas of Saxon gold cannot be ooualdered in the 



Gothic letters, and stands, 
or xnwABD m. . EDWAHD DEI* GRA HEX* 

ANGLZ • FRANC : D * HYB*, 
in some cases still more ab- 
breviated. Supplying the 
letters omitted, it reads, 
EDWAHD(VS) * DEI • GHA 
(TIA) * HEX • ANGL(IjE) • 
FRANC(I^) DCOMINVS)- 
HYB(ERNI^) (“Edward, 
by the grace of God King of 
England and France, Lord of 
Ireland”). The inscription 
sometimes reads, “Lord of 
, Ireland and Aquitaine.” As 

- the mode of distinguishing 

' kings by numerals following 

the name was not then adopt- 
cd,* it is rather difficult to 
assign the silver coins of the 
first three Edwards to their 

I respective issuers; no such 

difficulty, however, occurs 
with the gold, that of Ed- 
ward III, being the first that 
was issued. Another pecu- 
liarity in the inscription is 
the introduction of the words 
“ Dei gratia,” which then ap- 
, peared for the first time on 

the English coinage, f probably in allusion to his pretended 
accession to the throne of France, to which inscriptions on 
subsequent gold issues also refer. 

With the establishment of the gold coinage a complete 
revolution in tlie legends of the reverses of the coins was 
efiected, some text from Scripture — very frequently from the 
Fsalms — being generally adopted, to the exclusion of the 
name of the place of mintage, which, however, still kept 
its place on the silver coinage. On the nobles, the motto 
or legend on the reverses of the first issue was, as shown 
on the specimen engraved, IHS*AVTEM*TKANS1ENS'P* 
MEDIV • ILLOHVM *IB ; which, supplying the abbrevia- 
tions, should read, JESVS * TRANSIENS * PER • MEDIVM * 
IIxLOHVM ' IBAT (“ Jesus, passing through the midst of 
them, went away”).| This passage had been long before 
adopted us a talisman of preservation in battle, and also as 
a spell against thieves ; and has therefore been deemed a 
most happily selected motto for the first issue of valuable 
gold coins. It was no doubt considered highly appropriate, 
as it was continued on the nobles of succeeding reigns; and 
afterwards on the riaU, and other coins, by which the ori- 
ginal nobles continued to be represented. 

The half-nobles of Edward III. had at first the well- 
known passage from the 6th Psalm, Domine Tie in furore tuo 
arguas me (“ Lord, rebuke me not in Thine indignation”) ; 
which in some cases was “ blundered,” as the numismatists 
have it, by the engraver, the ne being left out, which of 
course entirely changed the sense of the passage. It 
was this “blundered” legend which had so puzzled my 
friend. 

The second illustration^ is a gold rial of the reign of 
Elizabeth, one of the last representatives of the noble, on 
which the device of the king in the ship is still continued, 

! hough in this case the sovereign is necessarily represented 
in petticoats. The coins of James I. were the last exhibiting 
this device, and by the mill and screw introduced in the 
reign of Charles I. a better executed coinage soon prevailed. 
The picturesque old broad pieces, however, remained in cir- 
culation as late as William III., and were much sought by 
goldsmiths and others for gilding purposes, as being of purer 
gold than the modern money. H. N. H. 

• Except in the case of the silver penny of Henry 111. 
t With the exception of the disprXed gioat of Edward I., which li 
possibly a coin of the third rather than the first Edward. 

} See Luke iv. 80 . 
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THE SALUTE. 

Bv JOHN PHILLIP. 


The urbane and gallant lounger before us has-been enjoy- 
ing lii^cvoning cigarette, — and with true Spanish delight in 
tho luxury of the doUefar niente, has been happy all day, 
doing notiling but listlessly stroll on the shady side of El 
Prado, if the locality of tho picture bo in Madrid, varied 
with an occasional game at dominoes with some equally 
energetic porsonago-— a game which most Englishmen think 
dull and childisb, but, Que vouUz-vousV' it passes tbo time, 
and that is all they desire. We suspect, however, from the 
pattern and texture of the nondescript garment which serves 
the purpose of a coat with the gentleman, that the scene is 
rather in Cadiz ; for these arc evidently derived from the 
noble race of the Arabs, whose long dominion in the south 
of Spain has left deep traces upon their successors, a race 
iijffirior to themselves. In Cadiz be it. So we guess he has 
reclined since his siesta at full length somewhere by the har- 
bour, wliicli is the fairest of the fair, and indolently let his e 5 '^c 
range about the most glowing bay ; knowing little and think- 
ing less however those golden waters tbo fleets of many na- 
tions have ridden, nations of whom bis ancestors were lords 
paramount. If he thought of this at all, can wo think it was 
without shame to know how his country’s glory has departed? 

Haply as the sun sank ho thought a dance would ho an 
agreeable finish to a day whose morning was idle, whoso 
noon a doze, and -whoso afternoon spent in indolently watch- 
iiig the clouds, the sea, and the smoko of his own cigarette. 
Upon tho thought he rose, shaking himself so that his dress 
fell about him like a king’s robe, and then sauntered magni- 
ficently along. He strolls through several streets, travers- 
ing blazing snnsbiiio and black shadow, — looking like afire- 
fly ill the light, and like a beetle in the shade; down some 
of tlic streets ho caught glimpses of the harbour, blue as 
heaven ; down others glanced into a murky district, filthy 
and wretched beyond parallel in any capital but Constauti- 
noplc. On the one band, what nature gave, and on the 
other, what man has made of it. Onwards ho went to 
a certain market-place, where, by a fountain amongst the 
fruit-stalls, lie knew ho should meet a damsel who would 
.also at that hour be looking fur a partner. There she is, 
good reader, fan in hand, shawled, ear-ringed, heV hair al- 
most blue in intensity of blackness, and, like himself, 
heartily idle. Garmented in all tawdry finery, she is half 
an animal (though a fine one) ; for see her .coarse flat nose, 
her foolish forehead, and gross mouth. This is the picture, 
then. Ho, with tho grace of a true Spaniard, taking off his 
hat, inquires, “Will she dance?” Of course she will ; the 
end of her existence is dancing, her thoughts are only of 
dancing; she was born but to dance, and dance she docs. 

we will leave her, with the prospect probably of joining 
in the humane amusement of a buy-fight, as suggested by 
the placard upon the wall. 

We have endeavoured to lead the reader’s thoughts to the 
subject of this picture in order to bring before him what seems 
to be tho painter’s object in depicting an example of tho man- 
ners of one class of the Spanish nation, — fancying, doubtless, 
that at some future time, when all these things have changed, 
this record of his pencil might have value with men. 

Something of this sort has evidently been in the mind of 
the painter; for we have observed a systematic and con- 
sistent choice of subject in his pictures for some years past. 
Ho has chosen Spanish character to delineate, and taken, 
as tho predominating motive of his works, that phase of 
it which we, for want of a better word, call humour. In a 
technical sense, these labours are most admirable ; the rich 
broad vigour of colour, the power of telling the tale which 
ho constantly evinces, and his remarkable ^ft in rendering 
expreslions proper to tho subject, fire such as to place him i 
in a position very high indeed amongst the painters of this 
age who can in any sense bo said to e^ldbit original and 
powerful minds labouring to a set end. L. L. 


A VISIT TO CAKTHAOE. 

Br BESSIE RAYNER PARKRS. 


How many people of mature years, having road tbo Homan 
history in their youth, and having carried awny froia that 
austere field of learning many noble legends, and not a few 
theories of social life, have any clear idea of what tboy would 
see if they wont to tho site of the city of Hannibal? 

A general impression appears to exist that tlio v( 3 ry ploco 
of its foundation is uncertain, and that all vestiges of the 
great maritime metropolis of antiquity have passed away. 
Nineveh has rendered up her talc of burnt bricks; and the 
gigantic basements of the temples of Baalbcc arc still an in- 
scrutable amazement to modern engineers. To the traveller 
who stumbles amidst the forest-tracks of Central America, 
the richly sculptured monuments of Mexico record a prim- 
eval civilisation whoso lineage is unknown. 7’hebcs and 
Memphis 5 'et rear tlieir massive columns from out the drifted 
sand. Rome has her Maniertiiie prisons, li.alf-bnilt, half- 
scooped from the living rock ; her Cloaca Maxima, her Ser- 
vian ramparts, yet attest the public spirit of the early 
Tarquiiis; and torches let down into tho foundations of 
tbo Capitol reveal the huge stejis of that secret staircase 
trod by senatorial feet two thousand years ago. The Far- 
tlicnon, now shattered in its fair proportions, stood nearly 
perfect on the Acropolis .until the century before last. Not 
until 1C87, when it was used as a powder-magazine by the 
Turks, at the time of the city being besieged by the Vene- 
tians, could the Temple of Pericles and the slirino of Minerva 
be said to be fairly ruined. But Carthage, which was a 
gi’eat city. when Romo was but a herdsman’s village; Car- 
thage, tho daughter of Phooiiicia, whoso lineage stretclics 
back into the dim morning-twilight of time ; C.arthage, tho 
wealthy, tho ambitious, the luxurious, she who sent out ar- 
mies to the fields and galleys to the great waters, and whoso 
founder was a priestess-queon, — wliut is she now? I will 
tell you, for I have seen her : — a wide grassy plain, slightly 
raised above the level of tho blue Mediterranean; an jin- 
even, desolate, dangerous plain, covered for miles with lumps 
of ruin, mere cairns of stone tumbled together, where the 
traveller must pick his way with heedful steps, lest he fall 
unawares into some yawning chasm, — the cellar or the water- 
cistern of a Carthaginian house, or jim-chance the very 
dwelling itself, lying far beneath tho level of the accumu- 
lated soil ; a mere gulf of blackness and death to the un- 
wary. And this is Carthage. 

I had come from Algiers, coasting eastward along the 
north of Africa in a French steamer, wliich stayed some 
hours at each principal port, — at Buugia, at Philippoville^ at 
Bona, and finally at ’J’unis. The steamer was advertised to 
leave Algiers on Tuesday, the 10th of March ; but the Medi- 
terranean had lashed itself up into such a state of fury that 
the captain did not dare put forth. In twenty-four hours tho 
sea, though still running heavily, had so far subsided that 
we started ; but what occurred during the next twelve hours 
deponent saycth not, being only able to cast occasional hur- 
ried glances at the mountainous borders of Kabylia, Ibeir 
snowy tops seen through driving mist. Much of Kabylia is 
still unconquerod bj’’ tho French ; though lying in the very 
heart of tho colony, its rocky fastnesses protect its warlike 
mountaineers, who boast themselves the aboriginal unsub- 
jugated race, whom neither Roman, nor fiery Arabian Moor, 
nor glory-loving son of Gaul, have yet enslaved beneath 
their yoke. Tho Kabyles are in many respects the best of 
what may now be roughly termed tho native races. They 
congregate in villages, and do not live a nomad life. They 
dwell more in huts than in tents ; and they di.splay a re- 
markable aptitude foi’ handicrafts and manufactures, fashion- 
ing and oven engraving gun-stocks and barrels ; for they are 
workers in metals, like Tubal Cain of old. 

Early on Thursday rooming we had left the shores of their 
territory, and landed at Bougia, once a large Roman city, 
and still retaining, in its Iragmonts of massive wall and one 
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perfect arch, the trace of Eoman occupation. A great many 
monkeys are said to inhabit the hills at the hack of the 
town, and we saw two tame ones playing in the garden of a 
private house. Midday, we steamed off again ; and at dawn 
on Friday found ourselves at Stora, the little port ofPlii- 
lippeville. The latter town lies also at the water’s edge, 
some tliroe miles off ; hut for some reason it is not safe for 
boats to run up to it. It has never been a Moorish, but was 
once a Roman site. There are immense cisterns high up 
behind the town, which have been roofed in by the French 
and restored to full cflficicncy. There is also a fragmentary 
amphitheatre, whoso stone seats and semicircular wall form 
part of the playground of a boys’ school ; and befor^ the 
church stands the statue of an imperial Cajsar, nameless and 
noseless, but supposed to bo Hadrian. Every relic of anti- 
quity possessing real interest has been sent off to France. 

At Pliilippevillo I had to remain nearly two days, for the 
steamer goes no farther, — if I remember rightly, it turned 
north for Marseilles, — but on Saturday came another, which 
started in the evening for Bona ; for the plan of Mediten-a- 
ncau steam communication is always that the vessels travel 
by night, halting by day to pick up passengers and nicr- 
chandise and to unload stores ; for of course all the luxuries, 
and many of the necessaries, of life are brought from France. 
I remember how red the sunset was that night over those 
wild African hills, the richness of the wayside flowers, as 
the kind consul drove me himself to Stora by a road that 
wound close to the edge of the beautiful bay. 

At Bona, next morning, there was plenty of bustle, Sun- 
day though it were. There is a large Arab population, and 
it seemed to bo market-day for them outside the town ; in- 
side, the bells were ringing for early mass, and all the French 
were abroad. One of the ship’s officers, a certain M. Pijon, 
who had travelled in the east the year before with Mr. IIol- 
man Hunt, very kindly took me on shore to see the long 
line of a Roman aqueduct at the hack of the town. 

We passed a largo party of barelegged creatures in ber- 
nouscs, chaffering round a sorry white horse, which was 
“ going, going, gone'' for a sum of money equivalent to 
bl. f others were buying and selling edibles, and all the 
strange bodily gear in which half- savage nations delight, 
— articles made of leather, and cord, and coarse coloured 
cloth, of such shapes and sizes as no European could invent 
for a prize. As a dead contrast, I remember trying to find 
sonic readable literature in Bona to while away the many 
days of sca-travcl that yet lay between me and Italy, and 
that I could get nothiiigbut immense, yellow, double-columued 
French novels, with pictures of very fine gentlemen on their 
despairing knees to very fine ladies in Parisian salons. It 
was at that wild and wonderful Bona, on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, the clear chime of the Catholic bells rising above the 
Arab clamour, that I came across Margwritej ou les Deux 
Amours, by the fair and Avitty Delphinc Gay, the Corinno of 
France, afterwards Madame de Girardin ; this was a story 
of a fair young lady who was sought in marriage by two 
equally devoted lovers, and avIio, reversing the sad plight of 
Oaptaip Macheath in the Beggar's Opera, 

** Could be happy with neWter away 

and being finally married by the most obstinate of the two, 
heard that the deserted man had shot himself, and died J^er- 
self on her Avedding-day — “ of worry,” says the unromantic 
English reader. 

It was likewise at Blidah, famous for its orange-groves, 
under the spurs of the Atlas, that I came across Buth^par 
Madame. Oashell, auteur de Marie Barton, etc.} while the 
, militaiy band was drumming and fifing with might and 
with main all sorts of wild and warlike melodies, uncon- 
genial enough to the clacking mills of Manchester, oi" the 
purple hills of peaceful Wales. Nowhere docs the penetra- 
tive power of literature appear in more impressive contrast 
than in the French colonies of Northern Africa. As I looked 
round the place, where Jews, Arabs, and militairea were 
sitting in pairs upon the benches, *1 felt a great temptation 


to buy Ituth there and then, and present it, with its African 
perfume of orange-blossoms, to MadamU Gaskell,” and was 
only deterred by the idea of dragging the volume over sea 
and land for some 1500 miles, ere it could reach its English 
destination. 

Another great contrast of those African towns is seen in 
tho shops for the clothing of the different sections of the 
population. In one magazine are bcrnouscs, leather shoes 
of bright red and yellow, rope girdles, coarse cloth jackets 
inlaid with gaudy stars, and Jewish coifs and stomachers 
rich with gold thread. Round tho corner is a little French 
modiste's; Paris collars and ribbons, light kid-glovcs, lace, 
coloured silk-handkerchiefs, and a handsome French baby, 
sitting up as good as gold, in splendid bibs and tuckers, its 
wide open eyes taking accurate note of tho phenomena of 
French colonisation in Algieria. 

But I am Avandering a long way from Cai'thage, from 
which I am yet only a ” day’s journey.” But it is a very 
different day from that of tho Patriarch ; being the evening 
and the morning of a very good French steamer. We left 
liona at noon, passing on our way to the boat many parties 
of Arab women, stalking about in a ghastly blue costume, 
swathed up from head to feet, only one eye peeping out to 
enable them to pick their way over the rough alleys. 

Leaving the harbour, wc sailed past tho site of ancient 
Hippo, where lived and died one of the greatest Fathers of 
tho early Christian Church — St. Augustine. Some huge 
ruins, apparently those of water-cisterns, yet remain, and 
a tomb Avhicli bears the name of the saint ; but his body is 
believed to bo at Pavia in Italy. It is recorded that, on the 
siege of Hippo by the Vandals under Genseric, St. Augustine 
prayed to God that he might bo taken away before the city 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Whereupon lie was cut 
off during the siege by a violent fever. This was in tho 
year 430. 

We left Bona at noon, March 16th. The day Avas calm 
and lovely, and never shall I forget liow twilight fell that 
eyeuing. The heavens were divided as into tAvo opposite 
camps of light and darkness, sunset and night, Avith a sharp- 
ness of division at the zenith wholly unknown to our north- 
ern latitudes ; and when Venus rose, she cast a long track 
of light upon the sea. It was nearly the date of the brightest 
night of her brightest year, and I sat on deck till the heavy 
dews fell drenching round me, and the western glow had 
faded into the blue gloom. Wlien at length I went beloAv, 
I found all the officers and ship’s passengers assembled round 
Herr Max Bobrer, tho famous German violinist, who was 
unpacking his beloved instrument much as a mother would 
lift her child from its cradle ; and there he sat and played 
Home, sweet home,” “ Yankee Doodle,” “ Partant pour la 
Syric,” and “ God save the Queen,” till full night fell upon 
the shores of Africa, and shrouded tho wild hills from even 
the man at the helm. When I awoke, wo were at anchor 
in the Bay of Carthage. 


AN OLD MAID’S ROMANCE. 

BY HOLME LEE, AUTHOtt OP “ OILBEKT MASSBNGEE,” ETC. 

In every life-even the quietest, even the least disturbed 
and eventful — there must surely be some little vein of ro- 
mance, some golden vein in the earthy ore, if wo might bo 
permitted to trace it in the sunshine. I do not like to think 
that any of tho thousand throbbing, hoping, fearing hearts 
I meet can be all clay, all indurated selfishness; the hardest, 
most unpromising people, for aught we know, may have 
acted long romances in their, own proper persons, and have 
grown cold and passive after them to a degree that would 
lead one to believe they had never felt. 

There was Miss Femley of the Bankside, for instance, a 
maiden lady of immense antiquity, whom we used to visit 
when I was a little girl. 8he lived in a large, genteel, red- 
brick house, enclosed in a stiflT garden, with a great iron gate 
guarded by grim sliane lions on either side. Miss Fernley 
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was precision and neatness personified, but her parlour was 
intolerably dull and gloomy ; moreover, it was infested with 
throe of the surliest ’cats I ever know, and a parrot, the most 
vixenish of its race. I remember with awe the solemn tea- 
parties, to which all the children of her acquaintance were 
annually invited. Depression fell on my spirits as the gate 
clanged behind me ; by the time my bonnet and cloak were 
taken off I was rigid ; and when I was sat down on a stool, 
at a considerable distance from the fire, but within reach of 
tlic cats, I was petrified into stupidity for the rest of the 
night. Miss Fcrnlcy delighted in mo accordingly ; she was 
accustomed to say to my mother, that “I was such a quiet 
prettily-behaved child and in consequence she often sent 
for mo to spend the afternoon on Saturday half-holiday, 
giving as k reason that she liked company. She was a 
kindly, ceremonious, old lady, with no idea whatever of 
anmsing a child. Every time I went she gave ino an old 
brocaded-satin bag filled with ends of worsted and silk for 
taj>estry work ; these she bade rne sort out into packets 
according to colour ; and when she had done that, she let 
me alone until tea-time. Once I abstracted from its shelf 
an illustrated copy of Bunyan’s Pilgrim*8 Progress, in which 
Apoliyon was represented us a handsome Crusader in scalo- 
armour, standing on prostrate Christian. I did admire 
Apollyon, ho was so grand, and had such wings ; but an 
audible remark to, that effect caused mo to be immediately 
deprived of the book, and in all subsequent visits at this 
])criod niy attention was divided between the end-bag and 
the cats. 

Miss Fernley’s parlour never underwent any change. If 
one of her pets died, it was replaced by another of the same 
8CX and colour. All the cats wore king-cats, and gray, — ^and 
they did spit sometimes! The wainscot was painted drab; 
the straight-backed, slender-legged chairs always stood 
primly up by the walls ; the heavy sofa preserved its angle 
by the fireside as if it were fastened to the floor ; and the 
discordant old piano was for ever open. I used to perform 
upon it a lino and a half of “ Paddy Carey,” the only tune T 
knew without music, every time I went. Later in life, I 
did the ” Caliph of Bagdad” and the “ Battle of Prague,” to 
Miss Fornley’s delight ; and I remember her once singing 
to mo, with the remains of a very sweet voice, ” The Wood- 
pecker tapping,” and a little Spanish air. 

There were two circular portraits in th’s room of Miss 
Feriiloy’s brothers, both in uniform ; the elder had been 
drowned at sea, and the younger killed at the battle of 
Talavcra. She loved dearly to talk of these two brothers, 
when once she had begun to ho confidential, and would 
quote a great deal of poetry in lier narrative of thoir his- 
tories ; I believe she grew to love me for the interest with 
which I always listened to the oft-told tales. It probably 
never occurred to mo until some years later to think whether 
she were a pretty or an ugly ^Id lady ; she was tall, thin, 
stiff; scantily dressed in silks of a uniform cloud-colour, 
with a lofty-crowned cap with a good many white bows ; 
she wore a frill of fine rich lace about her neck, and ruffles 
at her wrists when nobody else did, and had a particularly 
precise and almost courtly air — I should say she was proud; 
and one bit of ceremony always observed by me to the day 
of her death was, never to sit in her presence until invited 
to do so.^ She made many remarks on the manners of her 
young friends, and always said that familiarity was vulgai'. 

^ The way I became acquainted with the life-romance of 
this gray, lonely, old lady was as follows. She invited me 
to take up my abode at her house for a week when I was 
about sixteen, to bo company for throe madcap girls, her 
nieces, and ‘daughters of tho younger brother whose portrait 
decorated the dismal parlour. Their exuberant spirits were 
very trying to Miss Femlpy ; they outraged the cats by 
dressing them up in nightcaps and pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
they taught the parrot to be impenrtinent, broke the strings 
of the old piano, whistled as they went up and down stairs, 
and danced threesome reels in the hall, to the great scandal 
of the primmy old serving-man and serving-woman. 


One long wet day their pranks went beyond all bounds ; 
they wanted to act a play in the drawing-room, and to bribe 
them from thoir intention. Miss Fernloy gave them tho key 
of a great lumber-room, and bade them go and ransack tho 
chests of ancient apparel therein contained for amusement. 
Up wo all accordingly went. Out upon the dusty floor, with 
screams of laughter, the wild girls tossed armfuls of gar- 
ments of all degrees of hideousness and antiquity ; startled 
sometimes by a moth fluttering out from the licaps, and ar- 
rested often by tho sight of some article of attire more curious 
than the rest. One of them — Lotty, tlio youngest — ^lit upon 
a sacque of crimson silk, and immediately cried out tliat she 
would dress up, and astonish Aunt Jeanio. Her costume, 
when completed, was rather incongruous ; hut a quaint old 
mirror against the wall showed her a very pretty, if fantastic 
figure, draj)od in the crimson sacque, with amber-satin petti- 
coat, and a black Spanisli hat, with a plume shading down 
over her golden hair. Lcttie Fcrnlcy was a bright-com- 
plexioned Scotch lassie ; and ns she walked a stately step 
l^cfore tho glass you might have thought her a court-beauty 
of fifty years ago stepped down out of a picture-frame. 

Meantiino the eldest sister had been pursuing her in- 
vestigations into the depths of a huge black trunk, and drew 
forth a packet of letters tied round with a faded rose-colour 
ribbon. “ AVhat have we hero ?” cried she ; “ a mysterj’^, 
a romance ; somebody’s old love-letters !” 

In an instant Lottie, still in the crimson sacque, was 
down on her knees by her sister, full of vivid curiosity. 

“ Gently, gently,” said the other, turning aside her im- 
patient fingers; “let us consider a moment before \ve disturb 
old inemorios. AVhat band traced these discoloured cha- 
racters? Is the hand dust yet, or only slow and heavy 
with tho dead weight of ago ?” 

” Have done with your speculations, Minta, and lot the 
letters speak for tlicmsclves,” interrupted Lcltio eagerly. 

Minta loosened the string, and divided the packet care- 
fully. A piece of printed paper fell to the floor : it was a 
column cut from a newspaper ; tho story of a great battle, 
and an incomplete list of kiH^jd and wounded. 

‘‘Let us lay that aside till wc seek a clue for it, — till wo 
see whose name on that list is connected with these letters,” 
suggested Minta ; and wo all approached our Iioads close 
together to read the faded yelloiv pagijs. The first letter 
was written from a vicarage-house in Cumberland, and boro 
date half a century ago ; the writer was one Francis Lucas. 
AVc had never heard the name before ; but we conned tho 
lines lingeringly and with interest, for they were such as 
all hearts echo to — warm, loving, tender. 

“Francis Lucas, whoever you may have been, one thing 
is sure,” said Minta, as she read ; “ you were a gentleman 
and a true knight of dames. I can picture to myself tho 
blushing face that fifty years ago bent over those lines, and 
laid their sweet promises away in a heart as Avorthy as your 
own.” 

AVo paused long over that letter ; for its speech was so 
full of life and love and hope, that wc wero loth to put it 
away amongst the things of the past, — almost as loth as 
must have been tho “ darling mouse” to whom it ivas ad- 
dressed : it still breathed tho same old song of love and 
trust which is never out of date, and sounded as true as 
earnest passion over does. There were seven letters with 
tho date from that vicarage amongst the Cumberland Fells ; 
the last spoke of a speedy meeting in ivords that thrilled all 
our maiden pulses. 

“ 0, Francis Lucas, I hope you wero happy with your ’ 
‘ faithful licart,’ ” cried Lettie. “ 1 hope you live yet in a 
green old ago together amongst those wild bleak hills.” 

The next letter was written after an interval of two 
months, in May 17 — . Francis Lucas was then a volunteer 
in tho army in Flanders ; and his bright glad words reflected 
tho high courage which he knew “ would make his darling 
love him more,” Those wore his words. There Avas but 
one other ; it was very short, written on the eve of battle, 
and it was the last. 
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“ 0 , Minta, I could weep for that * faithful heart,’ ” said 
Lettic, with tears in her eyes. “ Look at the list now ; it is 
no longer a sealed page to us; there is his name, — ‘Franois 
Tiucas, killed/ There the story ends,” 

“But the ‘clear mouse,’ the ‘faithful heart,* who is 
that ?” asked Minta, turning the yellow paper over, while 
Lettie idly twisted tht^ ribbon that had tied the letters to- 
gether, — “ who can it be ?” The moisture cleared from our 
eyes slowly ; more than one great tear rolled down iny 
checks. 

“ It Aunt .Te.anio, Aunt Jeanio !” suddenly exclaimed 
the second sister, who had read in silence. “ You remem- 
ber, he says ‘ darling Jean’ in the first letter.” 

“ Aunt Jeanio,” echoed Lettie. “ 0, 1 wish wo had not 
been so curious; it was very wrong of us 1” 

“But who could have thouglit there had ever been a 
love-story in her quiet life?” said Minta. “How beautiful 
and how nice she must have been ! I dare say she might 
have been manned over and over again.” 

“ I am glad she was not ; I shall like to think of her as 
Francis Lucas’s ^ faithful heart’ better than as the richest 
lady in the land.” 

“ And so shall I ; and 0, Minta, how wo have plagued 
herl Help mo off with this red thing,” said Lcttic, pulling 
at the crimson sacqiie. “ It would ho profanation to go to 
her jesting, after what we liave just found out. Dear Aunt 
Jeanie ! If she has had a faithful heart, she must have had 
a suffering one too,” 

The door opened softly, and Miss Fernley looked in. 
“ Children, you are so quiet, I am sure you must he in mis- 
chief,” said she, in her gentle voice. She came amongst us, 
and looked over Minta’s shoulder as she sat on the floor 
with all the papers scattered in her lap ; stooping, she took 
up the strip of newspaper, and gazed at it through her spec- 
tacles ; I saw her lip quiver, and her hands tremble. 

“ Where did you find those letters, children ? You should 
not have opened that black trunk,” said she hastily. “ Give 
them to me; have you read them?” 

“Yes, Aunt Jeanie,” replied Lettie penitently. The old 
lady look them from Minta’s liand without another word, 
^ and left us to our researches ; but we had seen enough for 
one morning, and quickly restored the old dresses to their 
dusty receptacles, and left them to the moths and the 
spiders. 

AVhen we descended to the parlour, rather subdued, and 
ashamed of our curiosity, we found Miss Fernley rummaging 
in an ancient J apan cabinet ; she brought out two minia- 
tures, and showed them to us ; one was Francis Lucas, a 
young gay-looking soldier, the other was herself. The 
latter bore a marked resemblance to Lettie, only it was 
softer and more refined in expression. Then she told us her 
love-story, — how she was to have married Francis Lucas on 
his return from that fatal campaign, and how she had con- 
secrated to him, in life and death, lier faithful heart. 

“0, Aunt Jeanie, I may be like you in the face, but if I 
were to live to bo a hundred I should never be as good or as 
kind as you are I” cried Lottie as she finished. And this 
was the romance of old Miss Fernley’s youth. 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


1 . 

Few countries arc richer than Scotland in old legends and 
the lingering memory of ancient superstitions. Ireland, 
Brittany, the remoter parts of Hungary, and the wild dis- 
tricts of Spain, arc all fertile sources ; but Scotland is equal 
to any of them, both in richness of material and in pictu- 
rcsqueiiess of arrangement. Wo propose to sketch out a few 
of the most striking histaiicos of what was once believed 
and practised in Scotland — that land of irnngled credulity 
and logical acumen ; where the critical faculty comes in as 
an aid to JMiperstitibn, and -where men demonstrate mathe- 
matically the necessary properties of a chimera. 


Of course a belief in the power of the Evil Eye stood 
prominent among the articles of ancient northern faith. 
Kirk, minister of Aberfoylc, thus formularises that belief; 

That also some are of so venemous a Constitution, by being 
radicated in Envy and Malioo, that they pierco and kill (like a 
Cockatrice) whatever Creature they first set thoir Eyes on in the 
Morning ; so was it with Walter Grahame, some Time living in 
the Paroch wherein now I am, who killed his own Cow after 
commonding its Fatness, and shol>a Hair with his Eyes, having 
praised its Swiftness (such was the Infection of ano Evill Bye) ; 
albeit this was unusuall, yet ho saw no Object but what was 
obvious to other men as well as to himselfo.” 

A certain woman, looking over the door of a cowhouse 
where another woman sat milking, shot the calf dead, and 
dried up and sickened the cow, all by the “venemous glance 
of her Evil Ej^c/’ and the murders committed in this manner 
by witches and -warlocks were almost as numerous as those 
performed by means of charms and elf-arrows. In 1616, a 
poor old woman, one Janet Cock, was indicted for “over- 
looking” Jeane Forrest’s child ; and in the same year, Janet 
Irving was brought to trial for having suffered Satan to 
teach her the use of that fatal poAver. It was proved and 
sworn to that hCr infernal master had told her, “ if she bore 
ill-will to any body, to look at them with open eyes, and pray 
evil for them in his name, and she would get her heart's 
desire;” it was also proved that she had translated this 
before into deeds, and had actually caused the death of 
many by overlooking. She was burnt as a Avitch on that 
sapient count. But this was almost invariably one of the 
“ items” in those disgraceful dittays for Avitchcraft to bo 
found in the Justiciary Records. The evil eye was one of 
the prescriptive possessions of a witch, and never failed in 
proof. For remedies or preservatives, the most favourite 
Avere : “ the foure-nooked clavor a cross made of the elder- 
tree, and affixed to stables and cowhouses ; branches of the 
rowan, or mountain-ash, which, adorned with heather and 
flowers, head been caiTied thrice round the fires of Beltcin, 
or Baal’s time (of which more hereafter), then hoisted on to 
the roof of the dwelling-house ; or a portion of that conse- 
crated branch, cut, peeled, and wound with a thread, then 
fastened to the lintel of the cowhoufe ; charms and spells of 
rude prose or ruder verse ; horseshoes and foxes’ heads (in 
Aubrey’s time, there was a horseshoe on most houses at the 
west end of London) ; amulets worn round the neck, and 
prayers said fasting. Those were the counter-agents to the 
evil eye most in vogue, and of course found wonderfully 
efficacious. 

Another superstition of fatal results, not confined, liow- 
ever, to Scotland, was that of the murdered dead bleeding 
at the presence or the touch of the murderer. Andrew 
Smeaton was taken up in 1636 for the murder of a man 
found dead in Belnalow Moss. Ho was held innocent ; not 
on any legal proof; but because, at the request of his master, 
the Laird of Abetcairnie, he -not only simply touched the 
corpse, as all the rest of the assembly had done, but “ lifted 
him up, and embraced him in his arms, and willingly offered 
to remain a space in grave with him.” As no blood followed 
on this contact, Andrew Smeaton was held guiltless of the 
murder; which doubtless he was, poor fellow, though his 
acquittal might have been based on wiser grounds. In 1644, 
four men were drowned by the upsetting of their boat in a 
calm. Marion Peebles, a “ noted witoh,” was charged with 
having changed herself into a porpoise, and under this form 
cf having wrecked these unfortunates. Proof conclusive was 
obtained when at her touch “ one bled at the collar-bone, 
another in the hand and fingers ; gushing out blood thereat 
to the great admiration of the beholders and- revelation of 
the judgment of the Almighty.” Another noted witch, 
Christiaiie Wilson, was at variance -with her brother. One 
day, in 1661, he was found dead in his own bouse, naked, 
and with “a bloodless blow” on his face. Christiane was 
suspected of having murdered liim ; partly because of her 
careless carriage on hearing the news of jiis death, partly 
because of her refusing to see and touch the corpse, accord- 
ing to custom, and as the rest of the townspeople had done. 
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At last, after much confusioii, the baillio and the ministers 
lialed her to the dead man’s house ; and a^ she touched the 
corpse, she prayed that, as the Lord made the sun to shine 
ond give light into that house, so also He would give light 
ill discovering that murder/^ ‘ As she spoke, says the re- 
cord, the blood gushed out upon the dead man’s body, and 
dyed her fingers lying on it. On tliis evidence she was 
arraigned. This was the same Cliristiaiie Wilson who, 
when she was being carried off to prison for a i^itch and a 
innrdereas, was suddenly lifted off the pillion and flung into 
the stream by a furious blast of Avind, though the sky was 
cloudless, and no storm followed this satanic demonstration. 
This flill of poor Christiane from her horse was included in 
the dittay as one of the counts against her, and as proving 
her witchcraft. In 1688, Sir James Staiisfiold was found 
dead in a stream. He was interred somewhat hastily, but 
soon after was exhumed for a post-mortem examination. 
After the examination, his son Philip, who stood on one 
side, helped to lay the corpse hack into the coffin. Perhaps 
he was nervous, surely he was awkward; be that as it 
may, the incisions on the side next to him were strained, 
and blood fell on the young man’s hand. He Avas instantly 
arrested on a charge of parricide ; and on his trial it was 
|irgued against him that this accident “ was the disclosure 
of some occult crime by the Avill of Providence.” He was 
executed February l.Otli, 1688. Joliau Norkott died in 1628. 
Some time after her death, rumours of foul play crept about; 
siul at the suit of her young cliikl, her hmshand, mother, 
sister, ami her sister’s liuBband, one Okeman, were arrested 
on the charge of murder. Tlio body was exhumed for tlio 
ordeal by touch. 

^'Tlio body being taken up thirty days after that paity’s 
death, and lying on the grass, and the four defendants being 
present, were required each of them to touch the dead body. 
Okoinan’s ydfo fell upon her knees, and prayed to God to show 
a Token o!*hor Innocency, or to some such purpose : her Awy 
Avords I have forgot. The apjiellees did touch the dead body, 
whereupon the brow of the dead, Avhich before was of a livid aiid 
enn ion colour, began to haA^o a clow or gentle sweat arise on it, 
which incrcHSod by degrees, till the sweat ran down in drops on 
tlu' fcce, The brow turned to a lively and fresh colour, and the 
(h)cc(»Bod opened one of her eyes, and shut il again; and this 
opening the eyo was done three several times. She likewise 
thrust out the ring and raarriago-fiiigor three times, and pulled 
it ill again, and the finger dropped blood from it on the grass.” 

Sir Nicholas Hyde tried these poor wretches, and doubted 
the legal validity of this miraculous testimony against them. 
HoAvever, he Avas convinced of tlio fact by the minister of 
tlie parish ; and the father and grandmother of the child 
were executed, professing their innocence to the last. Oke- 
maii was acquitted, and his Avifo Avas spared because abqpt 
to be45ome a mother. Again, Janet Rcndall was convicted 
of having slain a certain man by sorcery, hecaiise when she 
came into the house where the corpse was laid out it bled, 
“as a sure token that she was the author of his death.” 
'riierc Avas not a shadoAv of proof against her but this ; and 
Jier only possible mode of murder Avas by sorcery, seeing 
that she had not visited him in his sickness, nor had she 
hold any communion with the family. She was executed 
on that charge and on that proof. 

Pistempers could bo given, cured, and transferred, by 
means of witchcraft and' spells. The touch and the look 
Avere both as powerful for blessing as for banning, though it 
mattered little to the “assisa” in which direction their 
poAver was used. The ki|jg’s touch Avas especially mira- 
culous; and tllisAvas the only instance in which that power 
was held to be from God, and not from* Satan. Sut folks 
had not learnt then to regard roy^alty as ordinary humanity. 
Arise Evans, the celebrated seer, Avai^ sorely troubled Avith 
scrofula. He drsamt that the king’s touch would cure 
him ; so rushing up to Charles II. as ho passed through St, 
James’s, he rubbed his scrofulous nose against the royal 
fingers ; “ whereat the king was disturbed, but the patient 
was cured.’^ Yawning, breathing, and licking, were all 
potent remedies, but all subordinate to the touch. Cliris- 


tiano Gow, by yawning and breathing over one William' 
Myhic, he “ being deidlie sick, and the winding-scheit laid 
at his head to bo put on him, the said diseased persone maid 
him that ho inslantlie becam whole and Aveill.” And it was 
a frequent practice to bewitch body-linen at) as to cause or 
cure disease. The seventh son too, if bora in wedlock, 
and with never a daughter intervening, had peculiar poAvers 
that way. Aubrey’s friend, young Sam Scot, could cure 
almost any disease when quite a lad, but the poAvor weak- 
ened in him as he grew older; and other instances are to he 
found, names, dates, and residences all duly set forth, as 
“guarantees of good faith,” and as challenges to contradic- 
tion and inquiry. Saliva had also singularly sanative pro- 
perties. If cows fell sick, and tlicir milk dried up, Avhero so 
good a remedy as that used fasting? “Nay, when three 
ears of barley, previously spit upon, were thrust’ into the 
mouth of one [coav] almost sufibcated in the mire, the ani- 
mal quickly recovered.” For blindness it was an especial 
specific ; but blindness was edred by more than one method. 
An incipient cataract was once healed by a little water 
found lodged in a certain hole in a certain marble tomb- 
stone, which the patient had dreamt would work the cure ; 
and “ May-dew was held a great dissolvent ” for this malady. 
The king, of course, could heal blindness, cither by his 
prayers or by his touch ; and warlocks and witches could do 
the same. Patrick Lowric, after having struck a woman 
stone-blind by his enchantments, restored her sight as he 
had Avlthdrawn it. The same Patrick also cured a child by 
“ taking a cloth from its face, Avhich ho lialloAved and crossed 
Avith Ills hand; and returning in eight days to cover it again 
Avith the cloth, the child slept two days without aAvakening, 
Avlicn one of the eyes formerly blind was found to be restored.” 
This Avas about half a century before Valentine Greatrakes 
began his career as the “ Irisli Stroker,’’ and about a century 
and a lialf before Mesmer and his disciples set all Europe in 
a flame by practices founded on the same principles as those 
of the poor convicted wizard Patrick Lowric. Certain wells 
and springs Avero of course efficacious in restoring both sight 
and general health, if resorted to on proper occasions and 
Avith duo ceremonies. St. Fillan’s Well, if bathed in, or its 
waters drunk, on the 1st of May and the 1st of August, and 
if previously thrice encircled, would heal all complaints 
Avhatover, but especially distempered eyes and insanity. The 
Avater of a well at Struthill also cured insanity. The foun- 
tains of the chapel of Craikquerrclanc, on the hill of Locli- 
gi’cvcn, would cure any disorder on earth, if used on St. 
Patrick’s eve ; and if sickly children Avero carried on the 
first Sunday in May to St. Anthony’s Well, near May bole, 
they need not bo taken much care of afterAvards : the well 
Avould do all. Immediate death or n^covery followed a 
draught from a well at Chader, in the island of Lewes ; and 
the How Loch, in Dumfries^ not only healed all maladies, 
hut bestowed the gift of pro^iecy as well.. But south-run- 
ning Avater, coupled Avitli silence and a wet shirt, could do 
more than all. To the prophetic glory of the hydropathic 
school there are multiplied instances of witclicraft, ])roven 
by cures wrought by wet shirts steeped in south-running 
water. Other ceremonies were added, certainly; but though 
the blood of a red cock mixed into a certain bannock; 
though the dead silence to be preserved while carrying the 
healing water, the charmed circling of the well thrice 
and tliO going Avidershins round it once (widerBhins means, 

‘ contrary to the Avay of tlje sun *), the straw Avhich was burnt 
at the four corners of the patient’s bed ; though all these 
ceremonies and adjuncts were doubtless of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit, as likcAviso the lumps of salt and the fairy- 
stones cast into the pail or stoup, — still we are inclined to 
place the most trust in the soutli-running stream and the 
wet shirt et simple. But it Avas a dangerous remedy in 
those unwashing days. A jury of, it is to be presumed sane, 
Scottish men convicted a Avoman on the charge of “Avashing 
the inner nuke of her plaid ard apronc and it was made 
a capital offence to have bathed a sick man several times 
after sunset in the sea, by which unhallowed bathing be was 
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liealed. In 1674, the kirk-session of St. Cutlibert’s rosolved, 
that ‘“.none goe to Leith on lambmes-day, nor tak thek* 
hors^ to be washed that day in the sea.’* Von Preissnitz 
would haye had bad innings, had he fallen into the hands of 
those worthy sossionists. 

Salt and wheat together were excellent charms for ani- 
mals. Some of each, if bound in a clbth to a cow’s horn, 
would preserve her from disease ; and salt and wheaten 
bread, put together into a cow’s ears, would make her a good 
milker. Salt was laid on a corpse to drive away Satan, 
who has a mortal cnipity to that condiment. It is thrown 
into the churn to^cxoreiso any demons who may be in hid- 
ing there ; and it is also mixed with the milk first taken 
from a cow after calving as aii anti-satanic spell to preserve 
both mother and young. 

Diseases could be transfcn*cd as well as given by sorcerj'^ 
or enchantment ; transferred to the brute creation as easily 
as to the human. A cat, washed in the water which had just 
before washed a sick man, received the disease, whatever it 
might have been ; and Katherine Grieve cured Elspeth Tail- 
yoour by casting her sickness on her calf. Helen Home’s 
disorder was taken from her and laid on Janet Clark, hor 
servant-maid, and then “it was cassin vpono ane lamb;” 
and dogs or cats often intercepted the diseases sought to 
bo thrown by sorcery upon their mistresses. Agnes Samp- 
son, the grave matron-like “ grace- wyffe of Keith,” was con- 
victed, amongst other similar, crimes, of having first taken 
llobert Ker’s sickness on herself, then of transferring it to 
Alexander Douglas; and a certain woman shook all her i 
maladies into a hank of yam, whereby James Liddel lost 
his life, he being the first to cro.ss the threshold after the 
morbific yarn had been lain as a trap for the unwai’y in- 
comer. Baptista Porta speaks of this power of transfer; 
but he asserts it as a natural fact, not as a miraculous or 
Satanic agency. lie says that a duck laid on a diseased 
part receives the disease and dies; and that a dog can bp 
made to draw off the malady of his master and fix it on 
himself. 

But all ancient sanative superstitions were not mere idle 
imaginings. Some had a dash of rationality in them. If 
Abracadabra written in a triangle would not be now held 
as a specific against ague, and of superior potency, to quinine, 
— the blood of a red cock might he advantageously ex- 
changed for a course of steel, and the bite of a mad dog bo 
dealt with by actual cautery better than by “ rebus, rubus, 
cpitepscum,” written on a piece of paper to be swallowed 
by the dog or the man, — still the virtues of the “ fox-trio” 
(fox-glove), of mercury, of the “ oyle of worms,” of a com- 
bination of black wool, olive-oil, and eggs for a cold ; of a 
black hen’s eggs and “ aqua vitse” for weakness, — were 
virtues real in fact, if somewhat exaggerated in degree, 
and modern science has not discarded them. We do not 
think w(s should put much faith in a draught from the horn 
of a living ox, repeated nine times, as a euro for our baby’s 
hooping-cough ; nor hope for marvels in the same malady by 
putting her, with certain ceremonies, nine several times in 
the hopper of a grinding-mill ; nor should we believe in the 
special efficacy of grain against which she had been weighed 
three successive mornings — at least not so far as the weigh- 
ing went ; and we think we should prefer cliloroform and 
extraction to writing three times, 

** Mars, hiu*, abursa. aburse, 

Jesu Christ, for Mary’s sake, 

Take away this toothache,” 

and believing that when these three spells were burnt the 
toothache would go. Also we think that more certain remo- 
I dies for children in hectic fever, and for patients in consump- 
tion, might be found than putting them thrice through a cir- 
cular wreath of woodbine, cut during the increase of a March 
moon, and with the interval of twenty-four hours between 
each gymnastic ; and that blue woollen thread, grey woollen 
thread, woollen thread drawn through holy oil, green yam, 
&c., made into a circle, through which the sick person was 
passed, might advantageously give way to ood-Iiver oil, 


rhubarb or magnesia, or brandy and opium, for the sundry 
diseases which those charms professed to cure. Still all was 
not moonshine ; there was a substratum of truth even in the 
midst of these hygienic eccentricities. E. L. 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 

A STORY OP THE BlIAPTESnURY rrX)T. 

Br a. w. THORNBURV, Author or ** Art and Nature.” 


CHAPTER lit 

THE TWO AMRASSADOBS. 

“ Colonel Ol.vverhouse,” said his companion, bowing 
coldly, and keeping his stern iinmoving eye fixed on Sir 
liobort, “is proud of meeting one who has bled for that 
good cause which seems now again endangered.” 

“Adzooks, gentlemen, both,” said Sir Robert, flinging 
abroad both his hands at once, “no court conges with an 
old trooper, who can only hog you to come and take a poor 
Cavalier’s refreshment at his broken-down house of Crow’s 
Nest. Egad, 1 wish Mabel was here. Did you meet a lady 
and a groom as J’^ou skirted the Ravcnhill woods?” 

“ We did, indeed,^’ said Churchill, kissing his hand to aq 
imaginary goddess; “beautiful as Diana, and queenly as 
Hippolyta. My friend here, who has a poetical vein. Sir 
Robert — ” 

“I apoetical vein, ’’scowled Clavcrhousc,lmt did not speak. 

“Says,” said Churchill, quite undaunted, “that the 
flowers sprang up from the foot-prints of her horse, whik; 
the sunbeams seemed to run before her like heralds of 
her coming.” 

“Pretty court language, but thrown away on a poor 
squh’c’s daughter. Your news from his Grace.” 

Breaking abruptly into this conversation, Clavcrhouse, 
in a few soldier-like words, informed Sir Robert that his Grace 
the Duke of York being alarmed, not for his own sake, but 
I for liis Majesty’s, at the rebellious pi*oce.S8ion of the Green 
Ribbon and other Protestant clubs, headed by Shaftesbury 
and the heads of the AVlug party, has made an effort to 
! muster all the Tory gentlemen of Oxfordshire who are of 
approved loyalty and stanch adherents to Church and king, 
and who are begged to attend the opening of the parlia- 
ment with as many blue-coat men and tenants as they 
can muster, armed back and breast, and carrying pistols 
in their holsters. “The lands of Crow’s Nest we find, by an 
old return of the troubles, furnishes sixty horse?” 

“ It did,” said Sir Robert with a sigh. “ But now, 
thanks to that Whig scoundrel I just pinked, my own ser- 
vants are all I can mount.” 

“ You’re steel of the true temper after all, I see,’* said 
Claverhouse with a cold smile. “ But to be frank with you. 
Sir Robert, I expected a far different response ; for I heard 
you were but little better than a Trimmer, and even kept a 
Puritan chaplain.” 

“ So I do,” said Sir Robert with a wince ; “ it’s more 
from charity than choice. But, egad, I keep him down, and 
make him £:iuk loyal — at least — that is — ^he’s a good sort of 
man.” 

“ Try him with the oath of allegiance,” said Claverhouse ; 
“ that is the best touchstone in these times ; and then — ” 

“ My friend Claverhouse,” said Churchill laughing, “ is 
ex/'eedingly anxious to introduce several new systems of 
torture into England; and is determined, ijj^the boots do 
not become popular with English judges, to join Kirk at 
Tangiers, and devote the rest of his life to exterminating 
the Moors.” 

“ Churchill, you know the limits of my patience ; so 
keep your wit for La belle Hamilton or the blushing Bagot. 
If my feeling of duty seems cruel or ascetic, that is between 
me and my God. I have not devoted my life to the study 
of dress-wigs, Martial’s gloves, rctgovU^ or diaUHaiw; on 
the fidelity of such gentlemen as Sir Robert Darcy, the de 
jure succession may depend.” 
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“Now don’t bo angry, Claverhouso,” said Churchill. 
“ I yield to no ono in a senso of a soldier’s duty ; but wo 
may surely sometimes stand at ease. You’re always seeing 
great political consequences in Bab May’s treading on the 
tail of the king’s spaniel, or in Chafiinche’s combing his 
flaxen wig.” 

“ And you,” said Claverhouse, “ must have earthquakes 
or volcanoes, sieges or battles, or you think the world stand- 
ing still.’’ 

But as during this short conversation, which was carried 
on in a low hot whisper, Sir Robert was attentively observ- 
ing the two messengers of the court, we may as well briefly 
give tho result of his experience. 

Churchill, tho younger of the two, may perhaps bo 
better known to our readers under his more celebrated 
name of Marlborough. His features were bold, his eye 
keen, and his presence commanding; yet report deemed 
him at this time a mere voluptuary ofilie court, remarkable 
even then for parsimony, and tarnished by several acts of 
meanness. Ho was dressed in the height of fashion, and 
wore his cocked-hat pinned up with a large crimson rosette. 
His companion, a few years later immortalised as Dundee, 
was of a pale complexion ; his features of great beauty and 
delicacy; his mouth small but firm; his face almost Grecian 
in the perfection of its oval. He wore no scented wig like 
his companion, but his own dark brown hair, that fell flow- 
ing to his shoulders ; a short musketoon hung at his saddle- 
bow, and his saddle was high-peaked, and of the military 
fashion. His eyes, the worst part of his face, were cold 
and melancholy, and his mouth sad and sarcastic. A keener 
observer than Sir Robert might have shuddered to see a 
man who, in the stem asceticism of his ambition^ would go 
through the world pitiless and cruel, though he had to wade 
in blood up to the lips. 

“Beautiful excrescence of earth, intended by nature to 
pay debts t“ said Churchill, looking up at the trees of the 
avenue through which the^ were now riding. 


“Ah, ah, very well, sir, very wclll” said Sir Robert, 
giving him a tremendous thump on the back, that set him 
coughing, and drove the powder in a cloud out of his wig. 

“Killigrcw is witty,’’ .said Claverhouse with a sneer, 
“ though ho does play the buffoon ; but yet the buffoon is 
as good as the fop.’’ 

“ You’re too bitter,’’ said Churchill in a whisper; “but, 
egad, that old gentleman’s clap on the back was my best 
punishment for stealing the joke.’’ 

“An excellent good spot for defence, if tho Whigs ever 
rise,” said Claverhouse, his oyo kindling a.s ho rose in his 
stirrups, and pointed to tho old hall in tho distance between 
the trees. “ A double ravelin there, with a traverse or high 
breast-work ; — or a redoubt would stand well on that knoll 
where tho three beech-trees are, though the pass would be 
shallow.” 

“ A true young soldier,” said Sir Robert, eyeing him 
from top to toe with an eye of admiration. “Crow’s Nest 
had the honour, sir, of being for six mouths an outpost of 
tho Oxford garrison ; and in that time we repulsed no less 
than five attacks of Haselrig’s men with only forty Babe- 
eaters and ten musketeers of Moyle’s brigade. Once they 
fired the bam with a grenade, and another time put a petard 
to the kitchen-door and blew it in : but wo soon rallied ; 
and played upon them from the upper windows with pistols, 
and with culverins from the top of tho clock-tower roof, 
though Mcldrum had sworn to bring me into London alive 
or dead. But it’s always the same, —one Cavalier to three 
Roundheads. * He who fears death lives not as Hudibras 

* * Their words 

Were sharp and trenchant, not their swords.* 

So when they sent in the trumpet, they found me sitting on 
a powder-cask in tho hall, and holding a black flag that we 
had carried off in a sortie ; a broken drum near me fuU of 
white cockades for night-attacks, and a smoking musket 
leaning against my barrel. ’ Base slubherdegallion,* said 1, 
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* go hack to thy masters, and tell them that we*ll stew all 
our buff coats for spiijj before we surrender T An4 egad, It 
was all a trick } for that night they broke up, and this houso 
you SCO here wan never taken after%ll.” 

We shall never hear the last of this,** whispered 
Churchill, who had been for some time betraying marks of 
uTioontrollabla ennui, fingering guitar-tunes on his scabbard, 
humming French airs, and otherwise diverting himself, 

A h^vo man*s story can only bo dull to the thought- 
less,** Claverhouso between his teeth, as they rode into 
the courtyard. 

*‘No apologies, gentlemen; no apologies. I see you 
whispering together. The chine of beef’s ready, and the 
claret is longing to sco the daylight. An old soldier can- 
not allow two young troopers to boot and saddle without 
spilling some sack or a little burnt wine. ‘No pottage is 
good without bacon,’ the proverb says; and I say, a fig for 
a meal without wine. And here’s my daughter, come to 
bless God her father’s got off scot-free ; and sho will add 
her wishes to mine to detain you ; unless times are altered, 
young soldiers do not often refuse requests from such 
mouths.” 

Of the gallant compliments paid to Mabel; of her modest 
pleasure at the homage of the gay Ohurchill and the cold 
ClaverhouHe, heighloned by her joy at her father’s cscaiKJ, 
which sho had long ago known, for she left Eogor to watcli 
the result ; and of the old knight’s campaigning stories, — 
we will say nothing. Suffloe it, that after a hasty collation, 
the two gentlemen mounted their horses, with the under- 
standing that Sir Robert and his four men would be ready, 
armed, at the park-gate at ton o’clock of the merrow, pre- 
pared to fall into the king’s train as he passed on his way 
to Oxford, 

. “ Gallant gentlemen both,” said Sir Robert, as they 
rode off. “Tliat proud lad is the riper man; yet the gayer 
follow is no worse .soldier. But it will be a Ini.sy evening 
witli me, girl; for I must look up my best back-arid-brcast 
piccMs, and tbe Ganiasceno gorgcjt I wore at Rdgclnll ; and 
Roger must brush up the crimson housings witli the gold- 
lacc fringe; for I must turn out as a Tory gentleman and 
one of an old family should do, to guard ]ii.s king from a | 
pack of noisy rebels, who would set up another Common- j 
wealth, if Shaftesbury were but another Cromwell.” 

With these words the old knight hurried off to execute a 
soricR of multifarious duties; namel}^ to see hi.s dogs fed, 
his hawks ditto, his armour cleaned, his pistols furbished, 
and Ills .saddlcj-cloth brushed ; not forgetting, however, amid 
all his occupations to inquire for Master Wilson, who had 
not attended as usual to say grace when dinner was served 
up in the hall ; luckily, perhaps, for him, as the toasts were 
chiefly “Down with Tony,” and “A strong. rope instead of 
a green ribbon.” 

MaheVs first impulse on returning homo w'as to inquire 
for her tutor. The old housekecq^cr, Mrs. Rachel, supposed 
ho was poring over those everlasting books. Pretty Betty 
tossed up her head, and said he was moping as usual up 
in Ills room in the cloek-towcr. Roger was sent to call 
him. No one answered. Mabel grew anxious, and tripped 
up in sourcli of tbo indefatigable student. Tremor cordis 
was upon her ; she did not know why. • SIus felt a strange 
vague apprehension, tlio more terrible from its causeless- 
ness. A sense of approaching evil hung over her. She 
stood still a moment at the foot of the worn brick-steps 
leading up to the often-visited room ; she could hear many 
sounds, — the swallows chattering under the eaves, the great 
iron pnbsatioiiof the clock above, the distant noises in the 
court, her father’s voice whistling and cheering his hawks, 
and even the mufHed throbbing of her own heart. The 
sunset-light f(3ll red and soft upon the whitewashed wall, 

' sHH dented here and there by the marks of Puritan bullets. 
She listened; there was no sound,— -not even a leaf of a 
book turning, a pen scratching, or a foot shuffling on the 
matted floor. Should sho call her father ?— there mi^t 
haye been murder. 


Ha}f-iiBham6d of her fearis^ and remembering that she 
wiul a Boldier*a daughter, up-stairs. The door 

wag ajar; should she push it open? It creaked bodingly ; 
the wind moaned lumly an<l desolately through the key- 
hole, She entered ; the room was empty. The light cune- 
hacked chair stood at the same place, with the crutch-headed 
cane leaning against it ; the old quarto Horace still lay 
open at the ode they had read th^i morning ; some dried 
wild-flowers lay on a shelf; rows of folios basked on the 
floor, leaning against each other for support, some marked 
for reference. Mabel could not help looking behind the 
arras, as it waved, apparently without wind, to see if any one 
were concealed behind its screen. She opened a small 
bureau ; it %vas empty. Mabel was about to leave the 
room, to inform her father of Mr, Wilson’s strange disap- 
pearance, when a volume of Calvin that lay on tlie table 
arrested her attention, for a strip of paper projected from be- 
tween the covers. Sho drew it out. It contained only these 
words, evidently tbe last farewell of the fugitive ; 

** My dear Child and beloved Pura,— -Boniardus Viscon- 
tlnus doth say, that Hvpericon, or St. John’s-wort, gathered on 
Friday in the hour of Supitor, when it comes to its offeotual 
operation, that is to say, about the full moon in July, suspended 
or borne about, or hung at the neck, inigbUly helps digestion, 
cheers the heart, nourislicd the brain, and drives off all fantas- 
tical spirits. Farewell on earth.” 

When flir Robert heard of the flight, ho ordered Roger 
to saddle Black Jack, and make inquiries for twenty miles 
round. Roger insisted on searching the ponds because, ho 
said, “ Master Wilson was melancbolious.” The housekeepov 
always thought it would come to that; for ho had lately 
refused her succory pottage, and taken to extreme fastings. 
Betty had always said ho was a witch, and sho was sure of 
it ; for she had seen, three days running, a black mouse run 
round his room while she was sweeping, and ho bade her 
not harm the little creature. And hadn’t she Been at Da- 

vciitry the Rev. Mr. drive a devil out of a young man 

with the falling sickness, who afterwards confessed he imd 
five familiars in the shapo of dun chickens ? 

8ir Robert was up next morning before cock-crow, when 
tho busy rooks were only just awaking one by one, and 
croaking drowsily bero and there high up in the mist of a 
summer-morning. Tho hawks whistled from their port'.hes 
when they heard his voice, shook their wings and flut- 
tered ; tho dogs rattled in and out of their kennels, and 
the horse.s neighed grectingly from the stables; the red- 
haired stable-boy had to bo squeezed into a tight buff 
jacket, made for Sir Robert when he was at Westminster 
School ; the gardener had to hide his spindlo-shatiks in 
enormous jack-hoot.s, with broad flaps of stirrup-leather. 

It wanted about an hour of the time of meeting ; and 
terrible wg-s the ainouuj of work still to bo done. Roger could 
only find two odd spurs; the gardener’s stirrup-leather 
broke; and Sir Robert# had lost one of his Edgclnll pistols. 
At this crisis, as Mabel was tying on her father’s crimson 
scarf, as well as bis fuming, singing, and perpetual motion 
would allow her, a horn was heard Sounding three times 
at tho extreme end of tho avenue ; gradually tho sound 
came nearer ; and the next moment a gay carriago-aud-six, 
with outriders, and running footmen carry mg tho usual 
sticks of office, drove rapully up to the gate. 

“It’s his majesty, by St. Peter!” said Sir Robert, ob- 
serving the royal arms ou the panels, and hastening to the 
ball-door to receive his illustrious visitor. Can that be tlio 
king that ste|>s out, shakes his wig into order^ looks at 
himself in a small pocket-glass, then bows three times till 
his wig touches the door-steps; while tho servants laugh and 
chatter, and the coachman bends from his box to hear what 
ho says? Tho new visitor, king or no king, takes no more 
notice of Sir Robert, but anxiously superintends the un- 
packing of several small valises and chests, crying out 
various directions in a shrill important voice : 

“ Antoine, sor, prenez garde, canaille 1 Zat sauce zall be 
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ruined if zu zall distoerb heem. JocqueSt fripon, break zat 
flagon, and it vill bring you to the ^cbefaud — vat you call 
gibbet.” 

“ ’Zooks, what’s all thisV Do you take my house for an 
inn?” said Sir Robert. 

“ Save,” said the Frenchman, putting on a conical cap of 
white linen,. shrugging his shoulders, and thnisting down 
his hands in his pockets, “I am Monsieur Ortolan, cuisinier 
frangais, zat is, French cook to his majesty ; and ain come to 
prepare a small collation for his majesty, who will be here 
lout do suite. (Vieux bete Anglais I)” 

" There, there, he says something more. Run for Mabel, 
Roger ; it’^ something about the king and a relation.’* 

“ Don’t be flustered, your worship,” said one of the run- 
ning footmen, leaning complacently on his stick, and whis- 
pering to Sir Robert with a side-glanco at Monsieur Ortolan, 
who was unpacking a case of silver stewpans, polished like 
mirrors, and of a dozen different sizes; ” it’s only the w^ay of 
them furriners. His majesty is going to luncheon here on 
Ills road to Oxford.” 

The hall was now strewed with chaflng-di8he.s, bags of 
charcoal, cases of essences, stewpans, trussed fowls, end 
various long-necked bottles of propitious appearance. In 
five minutes Monsieur Ortolan was attired in a white dress, 
with his case of spoons and knives by his side, absorbed 
in the manufacture of various fricassees of delicious odour, 
timing every thing with a stop-watch, taking snuff with an 
air of p'eat nonchalance, and occasionally looking at the 
walls and ceiling with an insolent shrug of affected pity. 

” Lor’ a inusay on his messes!” said tho cook, indignant 
at being expelled from her own dominious; “ifhd only 
knew how, to cook a good honest joint 1” 

“ If I can cook ze cotelotte, if I can cook zo sonpo Nea- 
poliiainc, — mon Dlcu, if I could make ze dying man eat I 
Antoine, appovtfez-moi zerpoivre. Lo vieux soldat, qu’il est 
on c.olevol Rah! ah, ah, coquin, ah! I will teach him to 
respect his niajcsto’s officer de cuisine.” 

“What does tho wir-cned old fellow say, Mabel?” said 
Hir Robert, looking at him with mingled curiosity and won- 
der. “ 1 see his jaw going like an ape’s with the ague.” 

“ riait-il, mademoiselle, que vous Mes clmrmante. Qu’ost- 
00 qu’il dit, ce vieux monsieur-lt\? II est farouche comme 
tons les diables, n’est-ce i)as?” 

Acting as prudent interpreter between her father and 
Monsieur Ortolan, Mabel soon discovered that he had boon 
sent forward, according to the king’s usual custom when 
hi.s visits were sudden and unexpected, to save Sir Robert 
any annoyance by preparing a hot luncheon, in order that 
ho might rest before his public oiitranco into Oxford, and 
await a strong escort of Life Guards, under Colonel Glaver- 
house, who was to join him at Crow’s Nest ; tho attitude of 
the ntnb who swarmed the road being unusually threatening 
and alarming. 

Mabel ran to put on her silver-lace gown, and begged 
her father to resume his black-velvet coat and his — 

“ No, no, girl,” said he ; “ proud as I am of receiving his 
majesty tliis day under my roof, I will receive him as 
a soldier, and not as a courtier ; egad, if I don’t feel as 
gay as a hawk that’s just whistled off the fist.” And he 
began, much to Monsieur Ortolan’s amusement, to shout, 

“ The king shall enjoy his own again 1” 

“Only look at them messes, Sir Robert,” wdiispered 
Roger ; “ they aiiit fit for a dog to eat.” 

“ They turns my stomach,” said tho housekeeper, who 
had been stalking about with upturned noso and folded 
arms. 

“An Englishman would be ashamed of liisself,” said 
Roger, “ for spoiling good beef in that heathenish — call it 
heathenish — way. Lord, Sir Robert, do you remember how 
we oooked that horse-steak on a ramrod after Edgehill; and 
how it was done to a turn?" 

There is no knowing what sei*5es of campaigning stories 
this might have !^d to, had not at that moment a second 
horn been heard, and the next instant two coaches, at- 


tended by a few outriders, dashed up the avenue, and drew 
up at the door. 

The door of the heavy gilded coach flew open, and with 
a iiearty laugh tho merry monarch stepped forth, deposit- 
ing a long-eared spaniel upon the ground, gave it an affec- 
tionate kick with his royal foot, and took off his hat, as Sir 
Robert sank upon one knee, and welcomed him as “ an old 
Cavalier soldier to his poor house of Crow’s Nest.” Who 
but knows the swarthy deep-lined face, full lip and mouth, 
heavy eyelids, dark upturned moustache, and blaels^jvi wig of 
Charles, tho worthless good-humoured Ifon vlvant If Ho wa.s 
dres.scd in deep-blue sating looped back at the cuffs to show 
the full ruffles of his wrist. Bound his nock was a cravat with 
long ends of the richest Flanders lace. Ho wore the l)liio 
ribbon of tho Garter; tho George, sot -svith diamonds, hung 
under his left arm. His stockings were of the finest pearl- 
coloured silk, and Ids shoe-buckles glittered with crystals. 
Behind him came Arlington, with the black patch saddling 
his nose, that Killigrew so often lauglaid at, produced ori- 
ginally by a pistol-wound received during the civil wars ; 
Ids uncurled light wig falling oil Ids slioulders, remark- 
able for a certain stiffness of inaimcsr^ that made him tho 
butt of the gayer part of the court. Then arm-in-arm 
walked the Earl of Rochester and Sidney Godolphin ; tho 
foimernot the licentious wit, but tho sou of the great Lord 
Clarendon; Ids handsome piquant features contrasting sin- 
gularly with Godolphiii’s cloublo.chin, high broad forehead, 
and massive features, always bland and calm, and attuned 
to that courtly sndlo that had raised its master from a page 
to the Treasury bunch. Cautious and calm, ho offended no 
party ; clear-headed and incorrupiiblc, he was equally useful 
to all. “ Sidney Godolphin,” said Charles, “ is never in the 
way nor out of the way.” Prudent and cool, he detcstcul 
faclioiis men, aud was a Conservative from necessity of tem- 
perament ; grave and reserved, ho might have passed for a 
bishop, had it not been known that all his spare moments 
were spent in horsc-racingand cock-fighting. 

His friend Hyde, quick and penetrating, a fervent Tory 
and experienced statesman of tho Cavalier school, might 
have made an excellent prime minister hut for his arro- 
gance and violence of temper. His consistency, however, 
ill such a corrupt age, made Hyde seem respectable. 

Last of all, his head "bent as if absorbed in meditation, 
camo a mind that far transcended either that' of the king or 
his two companions. This was Sunderland, tho secretary of 
state, the wiliest diplomatist of that abandoned ago, when 
statesmen were without principle and women witliout vir- 
tue, — cold-hearted, keen-uyed, rcstlcs.s, insatiable,* sold to 
France, a lukewarm republican in theory, a lukewarm roy- 
alist in action, a microscopic observer of character and life, 
but with a less comprehensive glance than Shaftesbury, Ho 
was a distinguished Avriter himself, cunning, supple, shame- 
less, free from all prejudices, and destitute of all principle, 
courted aud feared by all parties, in tho royal closet potent, 
at the council-board taciturn, in tho House of Lords a muto 
aud sneering listener to tho brilliant and philosophic Hali- 
fax and the adroit and ready Shaftcsbmy. Fascinating, 
yet insincere, he was tho fair-spoken Belial of liis century’s 
politics ; and had an utter conionipt for such visionaries as 
Algernon Sidney, Avhose purity seemed to him Quixotic. 

But leaving for a inomcnl these statesmen, lot us describe 
the hall into which Sir Robert ushered his guests, and on ^ 
whoso ponderous table, thanks to Monsieur Ortolan, a dainty 
luncheon was already smoking. 

It was a lofty room, tho ceiling covered with square 
panelling, with coats-of-arms painted at the intersections. 
The floor was paved, but covered here and there with mats, 
amf whore the king sat in Sir Robert’s state cbair, with a 
small Turkey carpet. The Avails were panelled with oak, 
and studded with stags’ horns, foxes’ brushes, and a few 
pikes and old matchlocks. At one end stood a perch, on 
Avhioh rested four hawks, two long and two short wii^ged, 
adapted for the striking either heron or partridge. Over Hie 
vast fireplace hung a tapestry of fox-skins. In one corner 
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of the room, on a heap of straw, was a litter of puppies ; in 
another a bunch of hunting-polos. From the chimney-piece 
dangled a string of hawVs bells and a long twisted whip ; 
vfhile on a shelf above was an old felt-hat full of pheasant’s 
eggs, and on the window-ledge a pack of old cards and a pipe, 
besides a book of Chronicles and a work on farriery. A low 
door at one end of the hall opened into the chapel, a spot 
now seldom used ; the pulpit of which served Sir RoWt as a 
conveniej^ cupboard in which to keep a cold chine of beef 
and a pa*y for a “ snuck’^ between whiles. 


THAMES nomm. 


A oLEAn summer morning, deep in July, was the first occa- 
sion of my going on the water this year. The sky was in- 
tensely blue, and dappled with little cloudlets that floated 
over its finnamchtal depths white and lustrous as the swans 
that are scattered about the blue-reflecting bosom of the 
river. 

Getting into the beloved boat again, it is noticeable that 
she appears to have grown crankier since the winter; — such 
a thing is use, — whereas seven months ago it was the sim- 
plest tiling in the world to enter this feather of a boat ; j^ct 
now, that interval passed without practice, it is with some 
nervousness that I part from the landing-place in a vessel 
whoso entire weight is under fifty pounds, while her length 
exceeds twenty feet. The boat, in fact, is of the class desig- 
nated by a distinguished critic on art, a floating chisel,” 
with the further assertion that it possessed no beauty what- 
> ever. To mo this preremptory decision is absurd. I see 
immense beauty in a wager-boat; firstly, because it per- 
fectly fulfils its function of extraordinary swiftness (and 
the perfection of fitness to function I hold to be the prime 
essential of beauty) ; sbcondly, when examined out of the 
water, the eye will immediately recognise an elegance of 
form about such a boat, unless, indeed, we arc hound tb 
receive only curves which are portions of circles of small 
diameter as beautiful, excluding the forms of many leaves 
and many fish ; — from the swiftness of which latter have been 
taken the moulding lines of the out-rigger, or wager-boat. 
Also, such a boat, when in the water, is beautiful to me be- 
cause thOre is a sort of analogy and keeping, so to speak, 
between its horizontal parallelism of line and tbo similar 
character that distinguishes the place of its service — the 
river ; thus in the same manner a bluff-bowed boat is beau- 
tiful at sea, because partaking of the characteristic forms of 
the waves, and of those rounded shapes which watcr-woriv 
. rocks assume as the result of and best protection against at- 
trition by the waves. To say that the apparent insecurity of 
such boats detracts from their beauty, is simply an augury 
of a want of knowledge in the observer ; as, to those who 
know how to manage them, those vessels are by no means 
insecure. The same thing might be said of the form of man 
himself, who appears top-heavy, until we learn his power 
of adjusting the centre of gravity ; the swan, a universal 
type of beauty, seems in danger of going down bow-fore- 
most, without our knowledge that the weight and power of 
coupter-balancc which his feet possess beneath the water is 
Buflicient to rectify this. 

Thus thinking, I dispute that fiat on the beauty of wager- 
boats ; while the feeling which results from their use is ex- 
traordinary, — ^for the royal effortless power exerted, ana the 
speed which a skilful rower attains in them, surpassing as 
it does any other rapidity which inan can gain by his own 
nn^calftr power, is a perfectly human victory. Having 
^ been in a balloon, and travelled on a locomotive at the 
rate of i|ixty miles an hour (the swiftest method of progres- 
sion), wi boldly assert neither of them to be comparable for 
delict with the result of a man’s own efforts — rowing in 
a “ floating chisel.” Floating chisel, indeed ! Wo should like 
to put the critic into training, and make him row on the 
Thames for hidf imhour, getting over six miles of water, as 
he might do in a floating chisel. We know perfectly well 


that speed is a small result, maybe a poor thing, when 
gained ; .but that is a question which does not aflect the 
beauty of the instrument for its accomplishment ; and it 
might have occurred to the critic that some people will 
prefer to go fast, although he desiderates slowness. 

When last on the water its whole character was gloomy 
and monotonous decay ; the full stream that flowed along 
like oil, the heavy gray sky, the trees, whoso leaves fell 
from them in showers, — all combined to give an air of sad 
and breathless desolation, very dopressiiig to the mind, 
and fully in keeping with the utter loneliness of the water. 
Now every thing is bright and sheeny ; the wavelets ripple 
crisply in the morning air, like the cleai’ smile of a young 
girl ; and the trees, which were fast growing stark and bare, 
seem fairly overlaid and heavy with leafage ; they rustic 
drowsily under the hot noon, scorning to take a siestaj and 
shift themselves uneasily in the heat. The thinnest dross, 
and the lightest pair of sculls, suit best this burning day. 
Despite the intensity of the heat, my progress must bo swift, 
having to overtake some comrades previously started, and 
in their company witness one of those great festivals of the 
river --^a rowing-match. The light boat rushes through the 
water easy, steady, and swift ; cuts a path that ever closes 
in a hissing track behind from under the polished and koel- 
less bottom. The rigid iron outriggers groan with the stress 
of each stroke, and the fairy craft leaps at every effort like 
a flying deer. Onwards, onwards, leap upon leap, for nnl(5 
after mile is the speed kept up, until I have recovered so 
much time that it is advisable to rest and let the tide 
(which is at the spring) fill the river. Here is a shady 
place under some trees, a usual cooling place of mine; into 
it, and float stilly upwards as the water flows. This place 
feels chilly after the heat and exertion of rowing, and lias 
within it a murmuring and hissing sound that is like tlie 
clustering of myriads of bees, yet not an ‘inscot is to bo 
seen ; indeed, the noise is too much of a hiss and simmer 
for the drony sound of wings. There is no wind to cause 
it; it is too universal to be from any thing concealed in 
the grass, or I might fancy it came from some of the beetle 
tribe. Neither in the air, nor in the trees, nor amongst the 
grass upon the bank, and yet encircling me in all directions, 
the sound can but come from the last place one would look 
for it — the water; and so it is indeed; for all around 
are bursting incommensurable millions of bubbles,- that rise 
from the clay-bed of the river, rustle to the surface in a tiny 
tract of light, and explode each its little life into the com- 
mon air. I can see them clustering like strings of pearls 
around the chinks in the earth below. 

The tide, being of the spring, rises high against tlio bank, 
so that it is easy to look upon tho meadows. There, nestling 
among tho flooded grass, is the little Cyclops, the Darling I 
the Daisy I Hail, Margarita I Salvi I Salvi ! I take off my 
cap to you," Queen of the Meadows ; that last stroke of tho 
scull sent the ripples thronging about your stem, and you 
nod to me the most affable salutations. I may cit in this, 
however, and tho action be defiant, and yourself 
'' A silver shield -with boss of gold, 

That spreads itself some fairy bold 
In fight to cover.” 

Thus Wordsworth names you ; but let the reader recall the 
poem and sec which of that shower of similes is tho truest ; 
or take the flower, and make a thousand more. Let him 
cast himself on a bank of them dog-like, roll over in them, 
scatter them above him in handfuls, or bite them if he will. 

I must pull onwards ; so, Queenling, au revmr / What, 
not a kiss of the hand to me, your first visitor, your only 
lover this day! Who else shall heed you when the tide 
falls? Oil the next flood only the moon shall look upon 
you ; will she take off her veil of light” as I my cap ? 
Will you wait for the lover of another day? I trow well 
that to-morrow those little tiplets of crimson shall bo shud- 
dering together like the fingers of a frozen hand. Ah, little 
one, I knew you for a prude despite your rose-tipped fingers. 
Adieu. 
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The moon, that shall bo the only greeter of that jilt of a 
daisy, looks always sweetly on the river ; the very thought 
of it recalls a night I spent some miles above here, which 
1 will attempt to describe. It was not a full orb such as 
shall this night smile that flirt of a flower out of countenance, 
but a dying luminary of the third quarter. A silvery lustre 
hung about the horizon’s edge, which broadened until the 
brief-reigning planet arose, — spaced her short arc, — ^made the 
earth like her own face, — spaces of blackness and bright 
light ; — soon declined again, and sank beneath the poplar- 
tops ; faded behind the willows on the stream ; glinted upon 
their motionless branches for a while ; thou pded away to 
naught but a faint radiance that sank, — sank, and vanished 
from the sky, leaving the night, the river, and the land to 
the stars' silent ministrations. And well were they per- 
formed. Then I lingered through the dark ; the stream laps- 
ing languidly upon the boat’s side, and the long sighs of 
wind seeming to bo night’s hushing breath bidding me not 
■wake the echoes that the solemn darkness stilled. I woke 
them not ; but drifted, drifted, by village and hamlet and soli- 
tary house, silent and sleeping ; now among a fleet of swans 
that shimmered in the darkness, now into the mysterious 
depths of blackest tree-shadows. What nights were those ! 
Saw I not giant Orion hang his gi'cat shield on high, mystic 
Aldebaran lustrously shine, and Ophiucus glitter like a 
taper? Thus I watched, 

** till the bear had wheel’d 

Through a great arc liis seven slow suns.” 

The Thames is, of course, not without strange speci- 
mens of humanity peculiar to itself; one has just passed 
mo, pulling steadily in a funny; a man known as the 
“ Flying Dutchman,” a sobriquet well deserved, not for 
the swiftness of his rowing, but from the fact that, at 
whatever hour one is on the water, — morning, evening, or 
noon, — sure as the tide runs, you meet tins man ; a stoutisli, 
decent, white-haired individual, who steadily sculls along 
with unhasting even stroke. I can certify that at all 
hours, and in all places, and, what is more strange, on all 
occasions of being on the water, I have seen this pcx’son. 
Going down the river to Greenhitho, steering a six-oared 
boat in the mazes of the Pool, I was startled by his appear- 
ance, pulling steadily round the bows of an ocean-going 
steamer. Far above the locks, when under the elms at 
W argrave, I have seen him sweep easily along. Morning, 
noon, and evening, did I say ? I aver that once, just be- 
fore (lawn, having made fast to a tree on the north side of 
'i'wickenham Ait, I was knocking olF the neck of a bottle of j 
milk-punch, when hearing sounds of sculls in tho misty 
darkness, I cried, Look ahead !” to which a mild mono- 
tonous voice replied, “All right.” And then I saw him 
sweep by, pulling steadily stroke over stroke. Indeed, I 
was amazed ; the sight cost mo tho bottle of punch, which 
slipping, plunged into twenty feet water, and became jetsom 
for the naiads ; may it waiiu their chilly British blood I I 
am the only man who has heard him speak, that is one com- 
fort. If he lives any where out of the boat, it is in a lono 
house up a rushy creek at Wandsworth, at the mouth of 
which ho has been seen to hover. Such is the Flying 
Dutchman of the Thames. Rowing-men say he is con- 
demned to scull eternally for having neglected to save a 
drowning man. If you ask a boat-master, he avers in an 
undertone that it is a judgment upon the sculler for having 
refused to pay for tho boat in which he rows. 

Swallows, here again! from what unknown valley un- 
der shadow of Atlas Mount are you returned ? You that 
skim the placid river here so closely that I hear each bill 
snap upon its prey,— may have, nay, must have, seen tho lion 
come to drink in tarns of Libyan hills ; and near as you are 
to me, have as closely flitted by some canoe-man drifting (as 
1 do) on a river flowing from southern lull-slopes which 
look on to the Unknown Land. Perhaps in ^he palm-groves 
of Lake Tschad your twitter has been heard; or you have 
overswept its cane-brakes with glancing wing, and could 
tell if from the same hill flow both Nile and Niger. 


Some time must pass before I meet my comrades and 
reach tho racing-ground ; let us beguile it with recollections 
of tho aspect of the water at a very diiTerent time from the 
present, when it is so still that one might fancy oneself on 
a tideless lake, where tho trees stand breathless and gasp- 
ing, and there is a sort of hum about the earth simmering in 
heat, which tho drowsy air drinks in ; the birds themselves 
sing sleepily, and so calm is all about that I hear them on 
both banks. An idle dog looks at me from the shore, too 
hot and lazy even to bark. Not a drop of rain Has fallen 
for weeks, until the very thought and hope of such is re- 
freshing. Not a cloud is now above mo; all the islands 
and swan-like clusters have vanished under the overpower- 
ing heat. 

Then there were odd piles of fantastic cloud about, 
covering the clear spring-sky; and I noticed more espe- 
cially one, lying along tho horizon like a recumbent angel, 
resting upon an elbow, and seeming as if set to watch this 
plain, with lanco planted slopowise before him. He had 
been motionless for an hour, till I almost fancied tho faint 
heaves of air that shook the poplar-tops must have been 
his sleepy suspirations. But not so; angels never sleep. 
Just then I saw him raise his hand, and toss it backward 
for a signal. Instantly, far away on the other horizon, ban- 
ners arose, appearing, uprising, legion after legion, like a 
host; they stream athwart the sky, followed by strange- 
shaped clouds (dreadful aerial engines of war, maybe) ; ere 
this array was half-way over the sentinel stirred, and 
seemed to put forth, first another arm, then wing after wing, 
when he sped onwards as leader of tho advancing throng 
called to battle by some companion-watcher, whose southern 
post was the last of a chain extending from a great battle- 
space over the Atlantic plain. IIol tho need is urgent; 
for sec,' the war-engines are left behind, and every cohort 
levels itself more and more to fly tl# swifter, while the mo- 
tion of their innumerable wings makes the poplars swerve 
I backwards to the very root, — soughing. From the north- 
east, more and more, army upon army, and that level cloud 
with hillocky whitenesses upon it, which erst I took for an 
encampment, proves itself so indeed ; for, see, — all tho tents 
arc struck, and tho whole body marches hitherwards,, black 
and portentous. 

How strange that soundless mai’ch did seem, — ^millions 
on millions, — and all I hoar is the loud wrestling of tho 
trees and the lapping of tho water, which tho wind of the ar- 
my’s multitudinous motion dashes smartly against my boat 1 
Silent, I said ; — but what means that mutter-like shudder- 
ing sound ? why do they from the encampment linger over- 
head, and draw together into a mass ? 0, 1 see I they were 
the reserve, and ray watcher their general ; for hero he 
comes again in the higher regions of tho air (indeed ho did 
sleep, angel as he was, and should have been begone be- 
fore), sadly smirched, not a plume remaining, rose-tinted as 
they were; nor alone eitheV, for hither drives the whole 
South-West, big with rain too, — ^that spot went through my 
dress. On with my waterproofs, and let tho boat drift 
while I see out the fight. Nor without partisanship ; for 
it is the North and East against South and West — Winter 
against Summer — doing battle under the pale sky of Spring. 
There they come ; my level flyers driven backwards, heap 
upon heap. The poplars scarce move now, but creak with 
an uneasy swing. More muttering; and rain-drops, like 
flights of javelins, hiss into the river. The sun is shut out . 
awhile, and the battle goes on; wreaths of whitish clb^ 
scud across low down, — forlorn hopes, probably, - 7-^1 lA 
tumultuous gray confusion. That nft to the north shows 
that the main body is broken. Close up! — Close up! make 
the darkness deeper for a last struggle. Too late ; ‘the faith!- 
less East is flying. Rolling mass upon mass, ^the bliiw. 
South-West has it ; and far away they go, West and 
and North and East, into the country of the invader. , 

out the bright sky again, bluer than before ; the po^fjsn ' 
toss again, and the aspens upon the bank turn ^ their 
white leaves to the sunlight, Itsping and fluttering a joyous 
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echo to tho river’s plash. Just where the encampment 
stood, some of tho South are erecting a triumphal arcli ; and 
there, where the forlorn angel lay, a city is rapidly build- 
ing, which tho setting snn shall illumine with crimson, ver- 
milion, and burning gold, to honour the bridal of Spring. 

If SardanapaluK Imilt Anchialus and Tarsus in one day, 
— or boasted that he did, — ^^vhat shall bo said for the aerial 
architect yonder, wlioso materials gather to him out of the 
sky itself, who is heaping palaces a mile high, and laying 
their foundations forty miles from end to end ; nay, for 
mere whim, and without a waft of air, he has brought for a 
background a whole range of mountains out of immensity, 
upon whose riverlcss sides the sun pours a flood of opal- 
coloured light, more lovely than the most gorgeous fan- 
tastics of Imperial Dreamland itself. How long has ho been 
doing this? Why there ! — the lower boughs of that green- 
black arbutus arc still dropping jewels which had not parted 
from its summit when he commenced to labour, and now, — 
when the last globules glitter upon the grass, — Palaces and 
mountainous Pyramids and Arcades, — columned like Indian 
rock-temples, — stand as steadily as icebergs upon a lake, 
and arc based upon as stable a foundation as either of the 
Assyrian’s Mesopotamian cities. 

In these remembrances of spring I have almost forgotten 
that this is burning Biimnicr, but must not forget my ap- 
pointment, and tho object of th(3 excursion. A mile or so 
onwards is tho racing water, and there are the men I have 
to meet. UIio race is just about to start. Now, be.st of 
readers, I am not going to cle.scribo this match, for the cor- 
respondents of tho sporting jjapers did that with an cntliu- 
siasm unattainable by me ; but shall rather put yon into my 
own position, when seated in a racing eight-oai'cd boat, on 
anotlicr occasion, and prepared to row for a prize. 

^ I had boon in training for some time, and attained to tho 
utmost tension of mu8(^lar strength and vital power, feeling 
like a young Adam, every nerve being braced to the height 
of clear sense, like a musical instrument brought to concert 
pitch. Tho ro-wers and tho boats were ready at the starting- 
place. Wo sat steadily, each man with his oar backed at full 
slretcl), ready to dip and pull at sound of tho signal gun : I 
held my breath anxiously, and tho light wind shook a loose 
ncck-ribbon against my clieck. Bang! went the gun, and 
with ati instantaneous consent tho eight oars touched the 
water, the lengthy boat leapt into swift motion in a second, 
and, amidst a shout from the spectators, the competitors flew 
onwards. Although tho river-banks w^erc lined with men 
manifesting their interest by yells and shrieks, yet that cry 
at starting was all I heard; excepting when the regular beat 
of the oars, and their sharp roll in the rowlocks, struck my 
cars, or a call from the coxswain of Steady !” was audible 
above the sort of fierce devouring rush which the sharp- 
nosed boat made in cutting the water. Naught was the 
effect which my strength appeared to produce upon the 
boat while merged with that of tho other seven rowers. 
The gesticulating crowd seemed to w’avor as wo flow by ; 
and it was not until after rowing some minutes that I found 
j w’C bad passed all tho boats but one, and of this wore but 
half a length astern. I could see the efforts of tho crow as 
they strove to keep the lead. Gradually we slipped past ; first 
being abreast of tho midmost rower; then of No. 3, who sat 
immediately ahead of him ; then No. 2, and at last a mighty 
stroke brought tho boats exactly level with each other. Per- 
ceiving this, our opponent put out,” partlj^^ recovering tho 
advantage ; theii we also strove, regaining it. Wo passed them 
and stole ahead; they fell back, and our boat fairly tore 
through the water, — H%eemed like riding on an arrow; tho 
^ deft stream parted in fan on either bow, while tho 

rvind of our owh pro^^ss 'was like a fresh breeze. Regular, 
steady, swift; ahd strong, on ward, wo went, thinking the 
. prize our 6pp. But our antagonist iinflaggingly toiled behind, 
and I cotillifperceivo that his skilful coxswain was gradually 
. udgiri)S^#t boat out of the force of the tide; on rounding 
on sflftgle of the bank, this told against us, and he, cutting 
chord of the arc we had made, shot more 


than a length ahead; an advantage wc could not regain, 
so close to the winning-post as we were. They won, and 
fairly won, the prize. Such is a boat-race ; but I could never 
tell you of tho fierce effort, the exhilaration, and tho feeling 
of strength and might, which one feds during its occurrence. 

Tho great match I had come to see was over, with the 
usual amount of noise, rejoicing, and disappointment ; and I 
quitted my companions to row higher up alone, enjoying tho 
glorious day now fast sinking into stilly afternoon. I wont 
onwards some miles in silence, rested for refreshment till the 
tide turned, and began easily to seull homewards; when one 
of those little showers which break even the fairest day 
compelled me to rest under the branches of an elm liungiug 
upon tho water. The rain over, a smart breeze sprang up, 
and compelled mo to row close to the bank, for tho fretful 
river chafed pettishly, leaping into tho boat. But what 
drenched and wretched figure is this, rowing as it were out 
of a willow whoso pendent branches sweep tlic stream ? By 
Lcandcr, my excellent friend T — ! Says ho, *‘A smart 
shower that, Fritz ; where were j^ou?” “ Tn nuhihus^' I re- 
ply, and row on ; with a remark not complimentary to my 
veracity, he dashes after. 

Now this man, a good creature otherwise, is one of those 
dreadful bores, a logician, who calls himself a transcenden- 
talist and a political economist of the rankest growtli ; wlio 
is so argumentative that I do believe he would reason tho 
Widow out of the propriety of giving lier Mite. A mortal 
I dread, so fly from with all the speed of my swift boat. He 
dashes after for awhile I keep ahead, the long powerful 
sculls flashing momently over the water like the pulsing 
tips of a hovering hawk’s groat wings. But ho is the 
strougov and heavier, and before iny more trained power of 
endurance can tiro liini out will catch me for his i)rc!y. A 
little farther onwards is an inlet under trees, into which 1 
can dash, lie shadowed, and lot liim overrun me. Crapdi 
among the feathering boughs, W'ct from the shower, grind 
upon (he shingle I go; then pause breathless and still. 
Heedless and hasty, ho plunges by, driving tlie nose of his 
boat under water, passes, and I am free tins day from his 
pitying smile at my ignorant want of logic and irrational 
feeling. Victoria, Victoria! the race is not with tho swift! 

I disentangle myself from tho boughs, glorying in escape. 
But, Avoc is me ! “ Don’t halloo till you’ve out of the Avood,” 
says the proverb. Back ho comes, suspecting the trick, 
and I am caught. Pitying reader, I can tell you no more ; 
he puts me, — x, tho unknown quantity, — into Ids mill, till 1 
come to a doubtless just conviction of having been born a 
fool ; he sticks tome all the Avay to Chelsea again, and sees 
my boat hauled up at Coates’s, arguing the while; then, 
with a conceited smile, says, ” Good day.” Good day, in- 
deed ! sheers my week’s holiday in half, 'and talks of good 
day. All I got out of liim is tho bitter conviction that 

“ I must learn logic some of these days.” F. G. S. 


POLYGLOT READINGS IN PROVEKJ3S. 

A ROLUNo Stonb gathers ho Moss. — ^This is an exact render- 
ing of an ancient Greek adage, which is repeated with little 
variation in most modern languages. The Italians say also, 
A tree often transplanted is never loaded with fruit,” — 
Albero Bjpesso tre^jpiantato mat di frutti h caricato, 

W. K. Kelly. 


THE ADELPHI ARCHES. 


A PASSING wayfarer down tho Strand may have noticed cer- 
tain dark archways on tho south side ; he may have noticed, 
too, if topographically observant, that the Adelphi build- 
ings stand on level ground, whereas the streets on either 
hand slope abruptly down towards tho river, Those 
yawning mouths 'lead to long avenues, ramifications of 
damp vaulted passagtes, which constitute altogether the 
AdelpM ArdkeSt lately the subjedt of much comment. The 
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next time ho is in the neighbourhood, let him enter, and their careei*, to whom the Adelphi Arches are now, and the 


exidove the labyrinth to its furthest recesses; let him, indeed, 
do this tAvico— once in the day-time, and again by night ; 
for night alone can reveal the scenes ofexiftteuco which that 
labryinth discloses. 

Reader, — you and I, who are fortuiute enough to have a 
home, and who perhaps, on some occasion when jaded with 
long wandering, and hungry, have solaced ourselves each 
step we took by thinking how soon wo should be there, 
how the creature comforts of supper would ftoon bo before 
us, and how soon wo should commit ourselves to the soli^e 
of carc^killing sleep, — ^thitik what our condition 'would be 
Avithont a home, without a supper, aud without a bed. SOino 
thirty thousand such there are every night all the year 
through ill this groat hive of bricks and mortar to whom an 
archway, — some place whither they may escape from the 
elements, and from the noisy turmoil of life without, — stands 
in place of homo. The railway-arches come in for their 
share, and the dry arches of bridges ; but all shik into iiisig- 
iii/icance by comparison with the labyrinth of vaulted pass- 
ages which we are about ideally to explore. 

The entrance is steep and slippery ; ahvays damp, even 
when the Aveather is dry. Vainly the neighbouring sewers 
yaAvn and gape up through their gi’ating prison-bars to 
catch Avliatevcr of slush and impurity may chanoe to pass 
tlieir Avay. The Adelplii Arches have an insatiate maw for 
filtli. Doavii the flowing pollutions come, and in they roll. 
As you cautiomsly tread your way, each pas.sing footfall re- 
verberates like the clanking of fetters. If you speak, your 
Avord.s come back again like voices of Avhispcriiig ghouls, 
with AA’liicli, indeed, it takes no groat stretch of imagination 
to picture the labyrinth as peopled. This is our preparatory 
exploration : it is by day, the human creatures Avho people 
it.s recesses by night are Avandering. Though midday, the 
arches would bo quite dark were it not for the gas-lights 
sparsely distributed hero and there along the walls, or hang- 
ing from llic roof. You shiver with cold though you go 
there in tlie dog-days. Wandering onAvard, the sound of 
wheels moots the ear, and presently through tho gloom 
«you i)ercoive a cart approaching; it is filled Avith ice; for, 
besides the long vistas of open archways, there are others 
branching olf from the main road, let as warehouses. A 
bottled-beer purveyor uses one, several confectioners make 
ico-C(!llars of others. From one of tho latter the cart rumbles 
aAvay, and Is returning to tbo shop with ice-slabs from Nor- 
Avay or Wenham Lake. The Adelphi Arches are naturally 
cold, but these ice-ccllars make -them colder still ; the blood in 
your veins almost thi’eatens to freeze a.s you pass near them. 

Having made our primary exploration by day, let us 
A^ary tho scene, and learn Avhat the Adelphi Arches haVo to 
show us in the dead of night. Tho clock strikes twelve as 
Ave enter. Groups of tired wanderers arc flocking in, and 
taking up their stations as fast as the police will alloAV them. 
Rut now and then one of Sir Richard Mayne’s pretoriati 
guards paces his subterranean rounds and disturbs the 
refugees. 

Liston! what is that? 

Beds, bods, beds, a penny a night, a penny a night ! 
Vater, soap, and fire for vitt’ls I All for a penny a night. 
Now’s yer time, ladies and gentlemen ; now’s yer time,” 

Wherever a few pieces of money are gathered together, 
even though they he copper coins, there, in this great mart 
of speculation, will business bo done or attempted. 

“Beds, beds, beds I a penny a night, a penny a night ! 
Soap, vater, and fire for vitt’ls 1” 

The individual from whose noisy throat the^e cheering 
promises come is a touter sent out by a Jew from the bock- 
slums of Co vent Garden. That Jew keeps a lodging-house 
for travellers, not quite fitted up in accotdianoo with the act 
of paruament anont lodging-houses ; but the Jew keeps olear 
of informers. Ho and the informers best know why. 

** A penny a night, a penny a n^ht \ Any more ladies 
«.nd gen’lemen as vants a bed for-a^nny 

To many of the wandering outoasts who ate beginning 


Jew’s toutor is a stranger, tho promise of a bed for a penny 
comes like a pcacc-bcaring herald from the world — their 
enemy. To otliers tho same words are gall and wormwood. 
Many are without a penuy ; or, if they have one, desire to 
save it for the morning’s loaf.- About half a dozen find a . 
penny each, and accept the conditions. Some pay at once ; 
others, more suspicious, reserve tho precious coin Auilil they 
see with their own eyes what they aro to got for it. 

** A penny a night ! a penny a night 1 Any more ladies 
and gen’lemen vot vants a night’s lodging, vith .soup and 
vater, and fire for vitt’ls in tho morning, all for von penny ?” 

But the number of penny lodgdrs seems fully made up ; 
no more candidates appear to bo forthcoming, when occins 
the strangest scene of all. 

” Vot lady or gent,” inquires tho touter, “vould like to 
have a night’s lodging for a fardiu ?” 

** I, and I, and I;” exclaim tho former penny candidates. 

“ Stop a bit,” says tho touter, beckoning them away. 

” Is It reasonable for to suppoKo that any gcii’lcman or lady 
can got a fust-rate feather-bod, vith piller to inatcli, vith 
soap and vater, and fire for Antt’ls, all for a fardin? Vy, 
the soap’s vorth all the money.” (So, indeed, it Avould be, if 
used according to tho necessities oi his rugged cUentUe.) 

“Then don’t get chaffing us, governor; Ave’re tired, so 
come* along.” 

But tlu5 tenter’s work is not yet complete, lie knows how 
to extract more coins from tho.se seemingly empty pockets. 

“Now if four ladies or gen’lemoii vill subscribe four 
fardiris, and toss, — vy there’s a. bed for the von vot vins.” 

Ho who thinks tliat every notion of sport and siiccula- 
tiou must depart and vanish from regions of misery like 
those we tiro exploring, is niislakcn. Perhaps there arc no 
conditioms of humanity so Ioav, no fortuitous groupings of 
humanity so hungry, depressed, and jaded, but that liope.s 
and feans remain ; degrees of betterness and Avorseiicss 
marked on tho dial-plate of existence, revealing a moment 
of happiness sparkling from amongst tbo dusky hours of 
misery, or a moment still blacker than tho rest. Ay, there 
is ambition, hope, solace, trust in some lucky reAmlution of 
Fortune’s avIiccI, even under the Adelplii Arches. Many a 
marquis scheming to be a duke, many a morcliaiit planning 
increase to his wealth, has looked up to tho longed-for 
croAvning-point of his aspirations, and down to tho ship- 
wreck of his hopes, Avith no stronger emotions for tho time 
being than those experience who contribute their farthings 
to win tho golden chance of a bed for that night. I 

A ragged group assemble under oiio of the gas-lights. j 
Tho bed-touter has a sort of rough wit ; a talent which got 
him his place, and which helps him to keep it. He sets 
forth in glowing hiiiguago the Ely si an delights of his em- 
ployer’s lodgings, until smiles aro evoked upon countenances 
so wan and worn that you would have supposed they, could 
not smile. The touter’s eloquence is not fruitless ; pockets 
are fumbled, and rags are shaken, secret ways leading out 
of pockets into tho tangled recesses of shrerls and patches , 
are probed with claw-llko fingers, until farthings come forth. 

Tho destiny which rules over the Jew’s hods is thus made 
apparent. The touter tosses a farthing. “ Heads,’’ cries 
one of the first group of four. “Heads it is.” Tails,*!, 
cries a second. “Very sorry, it is heads,’! says tj^ 

“ stand aside.” In this way each group of fotir A vreeded, . 
until one remains; to that one the nigl^’fl lodghiAbolongi?* 

On her or him the Adelphi fates have for that night heeii^ 
propitious. . . /,! 

Thus gi’oup after group ore disposed of, unril the n^St 
handicap is played out. Gambling is contagious eViah hereV ‘ 
Many of those who have lost their first chance 
other farthings, and make another handicap, * . Agai^ 
distribution of beds is repeated. At length the 
parts with his recruits ; and the Adelphi Arches, 
their prosperity, are tenanted by the very 
of London misery., ' 

What voice is that which, comes 
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of the cavern? A baby’s? 

Yes. That crouching female 
figure, from whose pallid face 
the last drops of life-blood 
seem to have departed, is a 
mother. That baby’s voice 
fills these dark regions with 
shrill echoes, but they do 
not seem to pierce the darker 
labyrinths of the mother’s 
heart. There she sits, crouch- 
ing and statue-like ; but on 
approaching nearer, I see her 
bosom heave ; I heai* choking 
gurgles in lier throat ; I note 
the convulsive twitching of 
her fingers, more tolling than 
noisiest grief. Hers is the 
dccj)er agony, too deep for 
words. ’Tis the old tale, per- 
haps. That mother may 
have been happy once, hope- 
ful, loving, trusting. But she 
seems to have quaffed the 
enp of suffering to its dregs. 

She is tempted now, and the 
river is near. To-morrow you 
shall sec placarded in front of 
the police-ofiices a statement to the effect that the bodies 
of herself and her infant have been found in the Thames. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT THE CANARY. . 


It is far too much the custom among us to keep our little 
pet-birds confined to their small cages ; and wo arc apt to 
express wonder if, under such circumstances, they are un- 
well, moody, or indisposed to sing. TJio wonder is that, $o 
treated, they ever sing to us at all. As for their being in 
good health, that is generally owing to the natural vigour of 
their constitution ; no thanks to the thoughtfulness of their 
masters and mistresses. But all bird-keepers are not thus 
thoughtless. Many throw open the doors of their little pri- 
soners’ cages, and let them liavo the range of a room ; and 
very delightful it is to see them roaming about in the full 
enjoyment of liberty. Their voices, how sweet ! their antics 
and mimic performances, how grotesque and amusing! But I 
am about to tell of something even better than this. What if I 
propose letting our ' favourite Canaries have their fuU liberty 
in tlie open air f This may bo done readily, under certain cir- 
cumstances ; and with extraordinary results, as I shall show. 
To view a Canary in all his glory, he should bo sprightly ; 
in full activity, and not restricted to space. No bird enjoys 
freedom more than ho ; yet how seldom is it gi’anted him I 
A friend of mine, residing not more than some sixteen 
miled from this great metropolis, has at the present time a 
whole colony of Canaries living and breeding in the open air. 
They are ^^fi^ee*’ as the air they breathe, unrestricted in 
their flight, thoroughly domesticated in their habits, and 
tame as any heart could desire them to be.* 

I have long asserted, and proved it in my Booh of Bri^ 
tish and Foreign Song-Birdtt that the Canary is a hardy 
bird. When on the wing, he can endure any amount of 
cold, and winter ^ywhere with ihe stoutest of our native 
birds. Li confinement it is different ; deny him exercise, 
and ho suffers like his owners. 

1 will now describe the spot where this fairy bird-land 
lies concealed from tbe prying eye of the public. 1 have 
seen it often, and revelled in the sight quite at my leisure. 
On entering the picturesque mansion, tbe eye is arrested by 
an extensile charming view from the window. Seated, 

* ^ stranger to whatnwy be done with 

blMi Thirty yean' expertenoe with nearly 400 

rare aongstars to(^have anggested no end of 
intsiyn gsagiiiienti < ' In the open air.*’ 


or rather embosomed in its 
own grounds, from the win- 
dows downwards there is a 
verdant lawn, extending by 
a gradual slope to the margin 
of a liurge open park — ^thero 
being no interruption to an 
almost unbounded prqspoct. 
Immediately contiguous to 
the dwelling-house is an 
ample shrubbery, beautifully 
laid out, and comprising trees 
and shrubs of all kinds. Hero 
the birds nest, and hold their 
conferences. This shrubbery 
extends all round the house. 
To the left, immediately be- 
yond the flower-garden, and 
in a shady corner, is a sheet 
of water overarched by trees. 
Hero the cattle resort to 
drink; here, too, the birds 
assemble to enjoy the cool 
breezes, when the blazing 
sun banishes them from the 
park and open fields, 

Such is the spot where 
dwells this happy family of 
Canaries. Here they live, day and night, in perfect liberty ; 
here they build their nests ; here they lay their eggs and 
rear their young ; here they play ; here they sing. 

Sometimes a nest is found in a Wistaria, immediately 
beneath a window. Look at it if you will; pass your finger 
over the back of the sitting niother : it is no offence. When 
the young are hatched, and three days old, look at them also 
if you will : the parent is pleased, and her offspring are fear- 
less. So among all the trees and all the bushes. I 8j>eak 
from actual experience. It is a most amiable sight to behold 
these pretty creatures, of all hues and all colours, feeding 
their young. And how the papas make the wollun riny^ 
with tlicir floods of melody I 

Hero let me remark, that the musical powers of the 
Canary, hoard in an open park or shrubbery, arc novel as 
they are beautiful. When thus free,” ho is heard to per- 
fection. Birds in confinement are under restraint. They 
sing, it is true ; but their song is monotonous. It lacks the 
energy and spirit of a roving bard. 

These birds are free of the house ; they eat at table, fly 
on the young ladies’ shoulders, and make themselves “quite 
at home” with the householA Moreover, their fo< 1, in 
choice variety, is placed for them in a very large cage on 
the lawn, which they enter by certain small openings. 
Would you detain them, a slight invisible cord, skilfully 
touched by a gentle hand, bars every point of egress ; they 
are your prisoners ! ' 

For a succession of years has this colony existed and 
thrived ; and many a treat have I had, while contemplating 
what may be accomplished by only a little tact and a kindly 
disposition. . ^ 

I have been invited, while on a recent visit to Dorchester 
and Weymouth, to establish a similar colony at West Lul- 
worth next summer. Trees are to be planted there, shrubs 
raised, and all sorts of preparations are to be made. It is a 
most lovely and picturesque spot ; and if the savage ^nner 
can be held in check, and his bloodthirsty propensities ar- 
rested, such a Canary Island as I shall establish in that 
cove will be one of the world’s wonders. 

It may be asked, What about the eeUsf ” Thereby 
bangs a tale,” which needs not be unfolded here. Canaries 
and cats (vermin) cannot ** live” together. Let this iluffice. 
Au reete, there needs only a suitable site, a snug retreat 
away fisom a public road, a quiet neighbourhood, and kind 
neighbours,-— you may then have Canaries living and breed- 
ittg in your own grounds. , Wilioam Kidd. 
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BOTTOM ENACTING PYKAMUS. 

« By iL B. MAKKS. 


ORIENTAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY.^^ 


Who does not remember Bottom^ the inimitable Bottomi 
whose hungry zeal made him desire to aot a whole play by 
himself, and who truly said that his chief humodr Was to 
be a tyrant? 

This is lie, as Py^amus, ^upon disoovoring4:ho mischief 
that fearful wild-fowh;j^our Lion,” had done to the garments 
of Thisby the tend(5t^ his lady dear. He might have been 
Thisby himself, and torn by the Lion ; nay, wished to be 
the Lion, with luipared liails, to roar “ as gently as a suck- 
ing-dove,” and toai’ Thisby, and cause himself, as Pyramus, 
to weep. Blit even he could not divide himself into three 
characters, — Lover and Lady and Lion, — so was perforce 
content with that of Pyramus, “the sweet youth and tall.” 

Playing Pyramus he Is, happy in his glory, placed before 
his fellows, and singly filling the scene, tie had had his ih- 
terview with his other half, his would-be self, his Thisby, 
and was pledged to meet her at Ninus’ tomb in the moon- 
light of that Assyrian night. Lion and Moonshine had had 
their say, when Pyramus (Bottom) enters again to us, the 
torn mantle of Thisby catches his sight, and he begins to 
“condole” in this measure : 

‘ ‘ Come, tears, confound j 

Cut, sword, and wound 

* Tho jittp of Pyramus : 

Ay, that loft pap, 

Whore heart doth hop: — 

Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead, 

Now am I fled ; 

My soul is in the sky ; 

Tongue, lose thy light ! 

Moon, take thy flight ! 

Now, die, die, die, die, die.” 

We have before us Mr. Marks’s idea of Bottom and his 
acting : Ids dull eyes, and Ids mouth without compression 
of the lips, betraying the conceited habit of a mind at once 
domineering and weak ; the coarse, lax, and flabby cheek 
forms with* these a grotesque contrast to the gi^aiidour of 
the high-crested helmet, whose side-wings are in sarcastic 
allusion to the ears he wore when he was “translated.” 
The’ stage-tradition that the character of Bottom should bo 
played without a beard is in keeping with his own inquiry 
as to what coloured one he should best play Pyramus in. 
He was certainly one of those little fu|^y mortals who 
laboriously scrape nothing from their chins, — whom nothing 
but flattery will make satisfied with a thing, — such delight- 
ful flattery as was administered by that diplomatist Peter 
Quince (lie ought to have been a minister of state) when 
deciding llfat the part of Pyramus should be played by 
Bottom only because he was a “ most lovely gentleman-like 
man” — “ a sweet-faced mati.’^ Upon tho administration of 
this sweetmeat, our “ bully Bottom,” as he was called, sub- 
sided into Pyramus, and has rehearsed and played it before 
the world’s inextinguishable laughter since that day. 

Look at the way in which he liold^ the sword, as if it 
were a tool of his handicraft— a Shuttle of his loum. Look 
at his other hand, which the habit of labour has made to 
resemble a paw, the lingers separating themselves in pur- 
poseless distension. Look at his legs, and the shambling, 
gait they indicate, — at his feet, which ate like paddles, 
worthy supporters of such a corpdriety. They tvere A cu- 
rious set, this fiottom and his companions; but we must not 
forget that it was all well meant for loyalty, and that for 
Theseus’s sake their parts wore “ conned with cruel pain.” 

Let Us with Theseus thank him and them, and, for Bot- 
tom especially, hope that the intention was accepted as u 
service ; or, in the words of Fi:ancis Piute* that the duke 
thought so well of him, that he hath not “lost sixpence 
a-day during his liTe ; he could not have ’scaped sixpence 
^day.; an tpe duke had not given him sixpence a-day for 
playing Pyrames, 111 bo hanged ; he would have deserved 
it : Sixpence a-day, In Pyramus, or nothing.” L. L. 


Thk book of which We have given the full title below is 
perhaps the most important book of tho Season, and will for 
liiany seasons remain a most important book. It is an auto- 
biography of a Mohamedan,— not of a Mohamedan only, Imt 
ofaMohamedan gentleman; — a gentleman with all the ad- 
vantages of birth and education ; an orthodox Muliamedan, 
with his mind yet liberalised by intercourse with Europeans, 
preferring, indeed, his own customs and creed, but not ig- 
norant of those of others. Buch a work is of the greatest 
value. We know ourselves better by knowing liim; our 
own religion better by learning his ; our .own nationalities 
better by understanding those of Asiatic peoples. We have 
underrated their luiiidH, their manners, their beliefs. We 
have not soon any of those things so clearly as they are 
made to show themselves in thi.9 most entertaining of 
volumes. Nor have avc had an opportunity of properly 
apprehending how we appear to tho view of orientals, — 
those, wo mean, of the enlightened castes, and whose minds 
are as free as ours to admit all manner of knowledges. 
That opportunity this remarkable work presents ; and let 
us avail ourselves of it in a eoiiseientioiis spirit. 

The work coinineiices with tho pedigi’cc of tho author, 
beginning with Adam and ending with the Shekh Lutfulldh 
— ninety generations. His fatlier* Shekh Muhammad Akvam, 
was a Mohamedan of the Sacred Order, a descendant of Shah 
Kamaliiddm, who was a great saint of his time, in the pro- 
vince of Malwa, being tho spiritual guide as well as moral 
preceptor of Sultan Mahmdd Khilji. Prom the liberality 
of this sultan the family inherited certain mausolca, a 
mosque, tlivco hundred acres of land, and a pension ; rights 
which were enjoyed until a.d. It06, when, after the reign of 
Aurangzeli, the Marathas having possessed themselves of 
the province, confiscated both the lauds and the allowance, 
leaving, however, from the former about two acres for the 
support of tho writer’s great-grandfather. “ Thus,” - adds 
he, “was a family which for a period of nearly three centu- 
ries had enjoyed affluence reduced to a state verging on 
destitution. To use an Eastern metaphor, the light of tho 
day was withdrawn, the shadows of night had gathered 
around them.” • 

Liitfullah himself made his “ fir.st appearance in this 
world of wonders in tho ancient city of Dharaiiagar, in 
Malwa, ou Thursday the 7lh of Rajah 1217 a.u., corre- 
sponding with the 4th of November 1802 a.i>.” Ho was 
brought up from the age of four years by his mother, then a 
widow. Their place of residence was liable to attack from 
the Bindai'ees. At the end of a year bis poor mother had 
exhausted the jewels of her dowry, ou the sale of which she 
had subsisted during a period of dearth, pending which his 
uncle’s means were insufficient to provide necessaries. 
Lutlullah was a mischievous boy. He caught frogs and 
slily put them into the ladies* work-baskets. At five years 
of age he proved too troublesome to be kept at home, and 
was sent to school. He was a ready pupil, and in six months 
knew his Kur’&n “as well as any mulla,” and all tho prayers 
of Isl&m by rote. 

Being removed from the Alkoranic school, Lutfiillah 
next received instruction in Persian and the Arabic gram- 
mar. He became also a poetical student, and by the age of 
eight ho had read through tho works of Sadi. About this 
time be was saved by a benevolent Brahmin from drowning; 
a death contrived for him by his nefarious cousins. This 
acfcident led him to reflect on the subject of religion, His 
mind was startled by the prevalence of polytheism, and the 
various opinions held by Christians on the doctrine of tho 
Trinity and the person of their prophet. He contrived, 
however, to establish himself in sound Muslim principles, 
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and by the age of thirty “ he knew what he was, and how | 
to perform his devotions to his Creator/* He begs, however, 
to observe that he is still ignorant of his first origin, and of 
what he is to be on his being transferred to the undiscovered 
country “from whose bourne no traveller returns.** Our 
readers will perceive from this brief citation that Lutfiillah 
is a reader of Shakspere : quotations from him, indeed, fre- 
quently recur, as also from Burns, Lord Byron, and others. 

Ho speaks of the appearance of European adventurers 
when they first alarmed the people of the East. It was, 
among other things, affirmed that they 

Had no skin, but a thin membrane covering thoir body, which 
made thorn appear abominably white. They were pei^feot in 
magical art, which, made them successful in all their undertak- 
ings. They did not believe in our blessed Prophet, and they 
called themselves Christians ; but would not act upon the laws 
of the sacred Aujll, which holy book they had changed in several 
places to serve their worldly purposes. Moat of them still wor- 
shipped -smages, and they ate every thing, and particularly 
things forbidden by the holy Moses, and this in spite of the order 
of the sacred Anjll (St. Matthew, v. 18 and 19) ; nay, they did 
not spare human flesh when driven to extremity. They had 
made three Gods for themselves instead of one, — the only Om- 
nipotent Supreme Being, — contrary to thoir first commandment : 
and, most absurd of all, they attributed to the Almighty Goa 
the having wife and children ; and by the same token they called 
thoir prophet and themselves Son and children of God. Such 
reports wore the topic of almost all conversations, and many 
other things were said against them, and only one in their 
favour, — that thoy were not unjust; but in the administration 
of justice they never deviated from the sacred book of the an- 
cient law of Solomon the son of David.” 

These characteristics are not unamusing; nor are his 
remarks on polygamy, which Lutfiillah prefers to monogamy, 
though, like many of his countrymen, he never practised it. 
On an enlarged acquaintance with European society, and 
even after his visit to England, he maintains his Moliamo- 
dau notions on this point. Summing up the character of 
the English, he says : 

''They are entirely submissive to the law, and obedient to 
the commands of their superiors. Thoir sense of patriotism is 
greater than that of any nation in the world. Thoir obedience, 
trust, and submission to the female sox are far beyond the limit 
of moderation. In fact, the freedom granted to womankind in 
this country is groat, and the mischief arising from this unrea- 
sonable toleratjpn is most do2ilorablo.” 

Such is the picture which is drawn of us by Mohamedan 
intelligence. We recognise therein — we mean, the intelli- 
gence — a degree of purity, simplicity, and primitivcncss, — 
qualities which particularly cliai*acterisc Lutfulluh*s own 
creed and conduct. First comes the simple teaching of his 
mother, enforcing the belief in God, and directing him to 
refer all his actions to tlie superintendence of reason and 
coiiscicnoo. We then find him shuddering with horror at 
entertaining . for a moment the notion of the eternity of 
matter. This story deserves to bo told in extenso. 

'' Previous to my settloment at Khaira I made a tiip to Man- 
davf to satisfy my curiosity in seeing the sea for the first time 
in my life. On beholding the immense body of water, and its 
regular ebb and flow, 1 was struck with astonishment at the un- 
limited power of the one Suiwemo Being, before whom the whole 
of our univeree is no more than an atom. Deeply engaged in 
such meditations, as I stood one evening at the seaside looking 
at the waves on which the large shi^is moved up and down, I 
began to think of the Jain tenets, according to which matter is 
eternal and self-existent ; but before arriving at the conclurion 
of the blasphemous syllogism I was startled by a severe bite from 
a dog in the calf of my leg, who came slily behind me, and, 
after punishing me for my crime, ran away like a shot. 1 fol- 
lowed him with my stick for a little distance to revenge the 
injury, but in vain ; the animal vanished from my sight, and I 
returned home with very great pain in the leg.” 

As we have ^Iready suggested, the subjects of polytheism 
and idolatry troubled him, and particularly the Br^i- 
minical practice of suttee. On this subject he wisely re- 
marks: ^ / 

Beligipns pure in their origin in course of time beget su- 
perstitions. The religion of the Hindiis in its origin is pure and 


sublime, as will be clearly seen from the books of their Yed, or | 
theological works, which were in existence about 1800 years be- 
fore our ora of the Hijra, or about 1100 years befoi’e ChrisU i 
Thoy consider the only Supreme Being to bd" the self-existiug 
ruler of tho universe, stylod Bramha. His first attributes are 
the following Trinity: Bramha the Creator, Vishnu the Pre- 
server, and Siva the Destroyer. These attributes have each a 
peouliar image, as a medium required for the material being to 
think of the immaterial being, who is one creator of all the visi- 
ble and invisible worlds. He is the Almighty, who rules and 
governs all His creation by a general providence, resulting from 
first-determined and pre-established principles. From so sub- 
lime a source of tho genuine principles of their religion runs the 
pure stream of their law, which strictly prohibits idl the crimes 
punishable by tho laws of tho present civilised world. Besides, 
suicide, infanticide, and sacrifice of all kinds, not only human 
but of any kind of animals, are ranked amongst the heinous 
crimes. But superstition and fables, and the selfish character 
of their priests, nave in tho lapse of ages produced immoralify 
and corruption to this degree, that tho generality of the Hindus 
of this time are no more than infidels in the high opinion of Yo- 
dantoos or theologists.” 

He mentions in the same chapter the custom of a schis- 
matic class of Mohamedans, who receive a certificate of the 
priest for every dead follower, addressed to the Archangel 
Gabriel, recommending a place in the blissful region suitable 
to the amount of tho fees paid on such occasions, which 
document is carefully placed in the shroud of the deceased. 

In relation to this practice, Lutfull4h tells an amusing story 
of Dr, C. D. Straker, tho civil surgeon of Surat for piany 
years, who attended the mulld (or high jn’iest) during a bad 
illness : 

** When it came to tho month of Kamzan (tho Mohamedan 
Lent), the doctor told his reverend patient not to observe fasts 
until his recovery, as that act of devotion at that juncture would 
prove injurious to his weak constitution. But tho crafty priest, 
m order to show his religious zeal, observed that tho omission 
of an indofoasible duty, strictly ordered in his sacred book, must 
bo the cause of a sovoro punishment in tho world to come. To 
this Dr. Straker replied, with tho characteristic frankness of an 
Englishman, 'No,jtio, MulU Sdhib, don't you fear about that; 

I will give you a certificate, which, being snown to your brother 
archangel, will surely j>rocuro absolution for this necessary fyans- 
gression on your part.' This remark of tho puro-hoartod English- 
man produced a smile mingled with mortification from tho jifiost; 
and the bystanders could not help turning thoir faces to laugh, 
especially two or three orthodox Mohamecuin servants, who wore 
obliged to leave tho room to conceal their mirth.” • 

Pure theism on the one hand, with a holy dread of every 
variety of superstition on the other, would, judging by Lut- 
fulldh's exampb, appear to be the state of religious senti- 
ment most natural to the Mohamedan gentleman. He loses 
no opportunity of denouncing the mischief arising from 
popular ignorance and credulity. It is thus he speaks of the 
people of Kach : 

Infanticide, tho most heinous crime of all, — a crime unna- 
tural and iincommittable even by in'ational beings, — is committed 
by men of this country, and that not by common peojdo, but by 
the governing race of the land, who are Jfiraj^ Rdjputs, originally 
from tho Summa tribe of Sindh, who governed that part of tho 
world in ancient times, under the title of Jdm. 'I'hese people 
must have brought this horrid custom with them from their ori- 
ginal country. It could not by any means have boon invented 
by the Hindtis, who detest the very idea of the act. These 
J^rajds think themselves so much higher than other Rdjputs, 
that thoy consider giving “their daughters in marriage would 
ruin their character. This absurd pride has hardened their 
hearts to the perpetration of infanticide to suoh an extent, that 
on inquiries I found tho population of Kach tp be five hundred * 
thousand souls, out of whicn there are twelve thousand Ji^raj^, 
and of these but thirty-seven are females. Tho country now 
fortunately falling under tho control of the British, tho late Rtfo 
having been deposed for his vices, his son Rtfo Desalji, a minor, 
remained under care of the Eng liah government until he came 
of age, during which time many reforms were effected,” 

As an interpreter of languages, Lutfiilldh became at- 
tached, in various capacities, to the English government in 
India, and on every occasion expresses his admiration of it. 
This relation of LutfulUh to ourselves it is which makes 
him so desirable an acquaintance, and renders an inquiry 
into the basis of that relation especially interesting. Sus- 
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pending any remarks on that topic to the close of our article^ 
let us dwell yet awhile on Indian customs. Here is a pic- 
ture of the Ghirndr mountains and their inhabitants ; 

** This range, though inferior in loftiness to other mountains 
of India, is very pleasant to sight, being fertile and vwdont evoi^ 
where. It is held sacred by all the Hindds according to their 
legends, whence the ancient name is BewtachaL One of its 
branches, extending towards Pdlitdnnk in Goelwdr, is decorated 
with Jain temples of various sizes, and regarded by that class 
of the ancient Hindds with great veneration. Tho mountains 
abound with game of every description, from tho royal lion to 
the quail. Going alx>ut in this wilderness, one sometimes hap% 
pons to see a Hindd’monk, whose zealous austerity prompts him 
to give over all, and devote his life to tho worship of the Deity 
unintorrupted by worldly people. He lives upon tho vegetable 
productions of the place, makos firo by rubbing two pieces of 
wood against ono another to warm bimsolf in tho cold nights, 
and keeps his body rubbed over with ashes, which thin coyer 
keeping tho pores closed renders him independent of artificial 
covering. After ton or twelve years* life in this state he hccomes 
like the wild heastSy and runs at the sight of man. The people in 
this part of tho world have a mistakon idea that these devotees 
arc cannibals, and devour man’s flesh if they can get hold of a 
single unarmed person ; but this is not credible. One moniing, 
as I marched with my scholar, we entered into a long conversa- 
tion upon tho* subject of spirit and matter. Being deeply en- 
gaged in this very interesting topic, he loft bis party in cbai'go 
of a subordinate officer, and desired mo to accompany him, at 
a little distance from tho road, to talk more fully and with less 
interiuption. So wo turned our horses to the loft of tho party, 
and walked on engaged in confabulation, taking care, however, 
not to lose sight of our small ti-oop. All of a sudden we came 
up to a bonfire without any human being near it. Tho firo 
being alive, it seemed as if somebody must have been there. We 
lighted our cheroots, and asked our grooms the cause of tho 
firo in that solitary place. Their unanimous reply was, * that tho 
firo belonged to some Aghorl B^b^ (i. e. omnivorous father), and 
that it was dangerous for us to stay there longer.* This excited 
oilr laughter, and we proceeded on without any concern about 
the matter. After going a little further, wo came to the side of 
a valley enonnously deep ; and on looking down we had the 
honour of seeing tho monk himself, the demigod of the Hindtis, 
about a thousand yards from us, limning down as fast as he 
could, cautiously looking behind every now and then, as if some- 
body wore pursuing hinoi. The poor grooms, on seeing him, were 
overpowered with fear, bowed to him, touching the ^ound with 
their foreheads. My scholar, with European curiosity, hailed 
tho man, and beckoned to him us if ho had to make some im- 
portant communication to him ; but these acts of civility, in- 
stead of producing the desired effect, accelerated the flight of 
our uncivil host, and tho impracticable declivity altogether pre- 
vented my curious European companion from following. So 
having recourse to our telescope, we had a full view of him. 
He was a strong and powerful man, tho silvery hair of his head 
han^ng over his shoulders dishevelled, and his long beard in 
the same state ; his eyes were quick, and sparkled with tiro, 
and his shaggy body was rubbed over with ashes. Having seen 
60 much of him, he vanished from our sight." i 

Oriental eccentricities such as these appear to excite as 
much astonishment in tho Moliamedan as in the Christian 
mind. Wo mention this because there is an evident tendency 
to confound in ono common description the characteristics of 
the East. There is no sympathy between the Muslim and 
the Brahmin ; tho superstitions of the latter are abomina- 
tions to the former. But tho mind of tho Moliamedan is 
too bare in its purity; it ignores art, and cannot under- 
stand the lighter amenities of European life. Lutfulldh’s 
remarks on many things in Lon<i^n are carious from their 
naked simplicity and naiTow convention. Thus, for example, 
while admiring St. PauTs Cathedral as not having its equal 
in the world, he is loud in his dislike of the multitude of 
statues and images, ** all of them scientifically sculptured, 
and, as he knew, “ not designed for worship but, he adds, 

a temple dedicated to sacred purposes, whether humble or 
majestic, ought to bo plain, so as not to withdraw tho atten- 
tion of the congregation from the sermons and preachings." 
By the time he arrived at Westminster Abbey this feeling 
had subsided. But a similar purism is obvious in his de- 
scription of the performances at the Italian Opera. Tet 
even this is exceeded by his account of the Diorama in Ee- 
gent's Park. He calls it a place of incantation and the 
room into which his party was conducted by the keeper was 


“ as dark as an infidel’s heart." There too the said keeper . 
might have maltreated them if ho had liked, but kindly 
offered them chairs instead. Then it was that they heard 
distant music, and behold a beautiful scene — that of a frosty 
morning, with a rough clownish vegetable -vendor at tho 
river-side asleep in his boat, and his wife and children also 
sleeping on the cargo that he had landed. A palace was 
beside the stream, and its inmates engaged in their various 
employments. After a while, the evening came on, and tho 
scene changed: the man was transformed into a pretty 
woman, the stars were visible, and the moon rose. The 
palace moreover was illuminated with lamps and chande- 
liers. Other changes succeeded : tho interior of an empty 
church, blit tho next minute filled with the congregation. 

“ Tho morning," continues Lutfiillah, “ then turned to day, 
and the day, id a few minutes, into evening; and then night 
came on, and then, to our great delight^ wo were helped out 
by the keeper from this house of false magic . Such was 
the impression made on the cultivated mind of a Mohame- 
dan gentleman. Some of his cornpSnions, ho tells us, would 
have the house to bo under the power of evil spirits. 

Tho limits of the Moliamedan intelligence became mani- 
fest also during a visit to the Polytechnic. Among other 
things, the diving-bell much amused the Asiatic party. 
Lutfiillah undertook to descend, but his chief and com- 
panions would not only not venture, but dissuaded him 
from tho attempt, saying it was “an act of great impru- 
dence to endanger life in such useless sport.” Nevertheless, 
pronouncing his Bismillah, he got into tho bell with four 
Englishmen; and returned with safety, to tho surprise of 
his companions. 

Ill particulars like these we have a gauge whereby to 
compare tho measure of mind in the East and in the West. 
That of the former needs enlargement by knowledge ; science, 
philosophy, remain in their infancy ; and tho men, however 
civilised, are yet only children of a larger growth. 

The name of our hero, Lutfullilh, being interpreted, sig- 
nifies “ the Favour of God." The appellation is in a mea- 
sure prophetic. Lutfiillah was destined to work his way 
out of obscurity into light, through many perils. Even as a 
boy he was esteemed learned, but ho was at the same time a 
most mischievous imp, and justly incurred punisliment by 
his dangerous tricks. Ho too, in turn, was the victim of the 
machinations of his relatives. liedeemcd from the death 
which they had purposed for him by the good Brahmin, and 
recovered from the disorders of infancy, we next find him 
travelling with his uncle to Baroda, and making tho per- 
sonal acquaintance of the English, whereby he was enabled 
to correct his former notions founded on hearsay. Four 
persons excited his curiosity, two equestrians and two 
destrians. They were engaged in conversation ; ^ “ their 
jargon sounded harsh and wild to his hearing; their dress 
tightly fitted their bodies, without any skirt to screen such 
parts as tho law of modesty has taught man to conceal.’ 
These conventional notions of costume, and their bearing 
on English morals, are exceedingly noteworthy. 

The time arrived when the family-home became intoler- 
able to Lutfullah, and he fled from it in despair. His ad* 
venture with tho Hindu shepherd, and other simple incidents 
of a similar kind, read like a chapter or two cut out of the 
Pilgrim^s ProgreaSy and arc, in fact, as exquisitely beautiM 
as they are undoubtedly true. His story of escape from the 
hands of a Thug is most interesting, and reads like apatn- 
archal adventure. His visit to Delhi also must tins time 
bo especially interesting ; but the more characteristic event 
is his acquaintance with the Jamaddr Musi Khin, who hired 
him as secretary at a salary of ten rupees per month to 
keep the accounts of “ his twenty-five Pathins." These 
tunicd out to be thieves. Unaware of their character, and 
deceived by their apparent piety, Lutfdllih travelled with 
them to a wildBheel valley, when they threw off tho mask. 
In that valley, said Musa, resided his lord and master, the 
chief of the Bheels, by name Nadir, who always had about 
five hundred of his tribe ready at his command; who, with 
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a party of plundered caravans and travellers, and 

infested tbe passes and roads of the mountain, ^he booty 
was brought to NMir, and divided into three shares. I^ut- 
lulldh was fain to console himself with the circumstance that 
he had nothing to do with their excursions, and that their 
accounts engaged of bis time only about half an hour every 
month, ijo was compelled hypocritically to consent to be- 
come the accountant of these robbers for the stipulated 
period of a twelvemonth. The following is a portrait of the 
chieftain : 

** As the evening began to set in wo reached a cave, at the 
mouth of which we behold a black well-ma<lo man squatting on 
a four-legged fratno interwoven with fibres of wild creepers. He 
was also naked as the others • but a pair of thick golden brace- 
lets on his wrists, and a sword placed bc?fore him, in ad<iition to 
the u.su.al l)ow and arrows, and a chafing-dish with live fire at a 
littlo distance, encircled with several sciuatting* Hheels, clearly 
showed that he was the chief of the banditti. looking at 

him, saluted and said, ‘ There is Nitdir Blnii, the good prince of 
the wilderness ; make your respects to him and go homo ; I will 
be with you after a littlo ^hilo.' So all of us raised our hands 
to our foreheads to tbe Bheol, who got up from his seat, returned 
our sal^ms, and desired Mds^ to approach, which he did, and 
sat near him on the ground, loaning against one of the feet of 
the rude throno.” 

Is not this exquisitely primitive ? And even such is the 
Orient to this day. The book is, as it were, a piece of pho- 
tpgraphy, presenting exact views of persons and places, 
without art, and unconscious of any plan. We too have 
the Muslim creed in fate, or destiny recurring. If wc have 
found our hero in bad company, he was not to blame ; he 
“ must submit to tlui decrees of his fate in the same way as 
man, wise or fool, whether endowed with the philosophy of 
Plato or the stupidity of Kliozib, whether witli the crown 
of royalty on his head or the wallet of misery over his 
shoulder.” 

These Bbeel marauders were severe politicians. When 
one of their own party happened to be disabled liy wounds 
from keeping up with them, they immcdiatel}' cut oft Jiis 
head, which they buried or burnt to avoid being recognised, 
and to prevent the secret being divulged, as the individual, 
being tortured, might confess and bring on a general mis- 
fortune, IjiitfuHah had to be cautious with masters like 
these. At last he escaped, owing to an assault made by 
the Bheels upon the Afghans, wlio were about to leave the 
former, and might hetray them. He ran for hours, until, 
nature exhausted, he stayed his flight in a forest, and rested 
for the night on the bough of a tree. For four days and 
nights he travelled in this condition. At last, after some 
•picturesque adventures, ho arrived safe at the village of 
H^lpur, and afterwards reached the city of Indur, where 
he found Jne mother, now again a widow. Not long after 
she died, leaving with him the rule of faith and conduct to 
which we have before alluded : 

“My Ron, be virtuous, and guide yourself by your reason and 
conscience in the world. Taka care of that oi*phan-boy of mine, 
who is only in his sixth year, and has no one else to look to ; 
treat him with brotherly affection, and may Ood be your pro- 
tector wherever you are. As for mo, I am now perfectly sure of 
being obliged to return to the same region whence I was obliged 
to come.’* 

AVords these as sublime as they arc simple 1 We must 
now contract within the narrowest limits the remainder of 
Hus interesting narrative. 

Soon after his mother’s death, Lutfull^li, having studied 
the TJnglish language, received employment as post-clerk in 
the Hoiufiirablo Company’s service, and«rosided for some 
time at pharampuir, in a Ilindii temple, with his suite of 
seven Imrk^ras, or runners. He held this office for a short 
time only, and next obtained a situation wit)) Lieutenant p. 
MacMtthon, the Bheel agent at N&lcha,. as Persian teacher, 
and aftenyards acted in the same capacity with Lieuteqant 
C. F. Tfart. From thi§ point putfuiloii is connected with the 
Furopedh world, apd pis ^ he, hecaihe 

Angbeised. Hp to tlie year 1835, indeed, Lutfffil&h regularly 
held ibq prqfei^p^' l^acher pf thh Persian, Hin&pt^!, 


Arabic, and Marathi languages to the new-comers froip Eng- 
land, and travelled with them from place to place. At Ra- 
t4r6 he married, but was unfortunate in his attachment, his 
wife being pettish and hypochondriacal. In Siirat be found 
many scholars, and amongst them W. J. Eastwick, of the 
J2th regiment Bombay N.^I. — a name connected with that 
of tbe editor of this interesting volume. ITe liad also a sou 
whom he named KudratuUah, but who died early ; and 
about the same tim^ he entered the service of the NawAb 
of Sfirat as secretary, and afterwards filled an office under 
the political agent in K&ttiawar, whicli he resigned in order 
’{q accompany his old friend Captain Eastwick. 

In the course of this narrative we find Lutfullah mixing 
with the Sindhis, and learning the idiom of their language 
by conversing with them * and by this means we become 
acquainted with the feeling of certain eastern peoples 
towards ourselves. These people, sitting at the doors of 
their tents, have no other occupation than .political talk. 
They are afraid of English encroachment, think sometimes 
of resisting, or if they acquiesce, do it in this surly fashion : 

** * A man,’ said a white -bearded Siodhl, * may overmatch an- 
other, or perhaps two or three, if the contest ia to be decided by 
i the swora ; but these cowardly sataus have no ‘sword, and if 
they have any, it is as blunt as your walking-stick. They will 
kill you with thoir rascally shots whilst you are a mile or so off 
I from them, and then what is the remedy V ” 

I Ijutfullah endeavoured to impress upon them that the 
Sindhis stood in no danger of the Eiiglisli, whose forces 
were then passing through the country for the purpose of 
protecting their possessions in India, as well as the Amirs’ 

I tciTitory, from foreign aggression. Tb this they would 
reply with a chorus of laughter: “What you say, sir, may 
be true; but w’C are rude people, we cannot comprehend 
high policies of government. Ha, ha, ha I” 

The high policies of our government are, indeed, far too 
high for these populations, whose intelligence nevertheless 
is not to bo scorned, though their manners be rude and 
primitive and their knowledge prove very contracted. Jn 
our intercourse with the natives we have overrated them in 
one way and underrated them in another, and in both ways 
liave made fatal errors. These consideratiojis arc at this 
moment intensely interesting ; and, indirectly, wc know of 
no book so likyly to give the right tone of thinking on the 
subject as the Autobiography of Lutfujliili. 


A VISIT TO PABTIIAQE. 

By BESSIE RAYNER PARKISS. 

II. 

On reaching the deck, a fine hut most desolate scene pre- 
sented itscTf. At the distance of half a mile lay poletta, 
the port of Tunis, a small strip of buildjiigs — arsenal, cus- 
tom-house, fort, two “ palaces,” and a few smaller dwelling- 
houses. To the left, at the further end of u long, shallow, 
salt-water lake, or laguno, Ifiy Tunis, shining white in the 
morning sun, and about tep miles distant ; to the right the 
grassy uneven plain, hacked by low hills, where once stood 
Carthage. A bluff headland, near which is the' modern 
village of Carthagena, )ay%eyond, stilj farther to the right. 
The panorama was nearly encircled hy mountains; the 
Chain was carripd out by precipitous islands n'Hpg A’om tho 
sea. The odd shape of these ippuntains is to h© de- 

scribed, except Tby saying that tliey reminded TUe cheese 
that has been cut by a knife. I never saw so many 
lines and approximate right angles in a hill-chain before. 

After long delay by flie slow-boated Tinks, we were at 
length landed at Goletta, and received by M. Cuhisol, who 
acts as both French and English consul. As 'we passed 
along the quay, we observed the pure Mussulman and half- 
savage look of the buildings aijd compared even to Al- 

giers. Cjueer painted Rouses ; ' wopd-wpirk of scarlet, yellow, 
and afl smart hues - and little, dwarAsh, ^upjsian Spldierfi 
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keeping guard, and looking at the European strangers with 
an air hfidf la^y, half ferocious. 

"We were much nearer the site of ancient Carthage than 
we were to the city of Tunis, and therefore determined to 
visit the latter while yet the heat of the day had scarcely 
commenced. On March the 16tli the temperature of north- 
ern Africa was about equal to that of oUr warm summer- 
days. 

M. Cubisol, our consul, promised to see to our luggage, 
and wo were soon seated in a hired carriage and en route 
for Carthago. Such a carriage 1 I gave in a former letter 
some description of Algerine omnibuses. This was a ve- 
hicle with four seats, and a roof which could be put up and 
down at pleasure, and the driver’s seat was also protected 
from the sun ; the whole an unutterably shabby turn-out. 
T saw afterwards various other forms of carriage at Tunis, 
evidently of European build, and reduced to the last stage 
of vehicular ftcistence ; giving the idea that the bey was in 
the habit of buying up cheap every old phaeton, barouche, 
^calecJie, or cab that had been pronounced unfit for use by 
Pari .si an authority. 

We ROOTi reached the edge of the grassy field where lie, 
bleaching in the sun of centuries, the scattered bones of 
mnrdcrcd Carthago. It can hardly be called a plain, as 
there is on th.e wliolo a gentle inclination towards the .sea. 
We made first f«)r the house of Mr. Davis, who is excavating 
for the British Museum, and who resides with his w’ife and 
children in a square erection of quite modern build. The 
nearest habitations to his are a bath and mosque, close to- 
gether, and of dazzling whiteness, t call them habitations 
because tliero are always residents attached to these Mo- 
hamedan institutions. From this point we took a general 
view of the ground, which swells up and down, broken hero 
and there by rugged lumps of ruin. Nothing approaching 
to an entire ancient edifice is to he seen,* and the massive 
fragments which rise above the turf are to bo attributed 
to the later times of Homan occupation. Every vestige of 
Pnnic Carthago lies under the level of the present soil, over- 
grown with grass, asphodel, and tare. 

The iminediato foreground was occupied by Mr. Davis’s 
garden, a gentle horticultural pretence with which the En- 
glish ladies were unwilling to dispense. Close to his house 
he had caused pits to be sunk, — pits from fifteen to twenty 
feet deep, — which appeared to lead to certain ancient tombs ; 
for hones and pottfery were brought up, and lay about tlie 
displaced earth. Some of the g(nitlenicn went down by a 
rope; but the aperture was narrow, and the descent difficult 
for a woman, so I did not go down. In the house was a 
miscellaneous collection of articles, — heads, little idols, and 
fragments of glass; which latter peel, from decomposition, 
into thin laminas, and exhibit beautiful prismatic colours. 
There was also a small black stone inscribed with Punic 
letters, as yet nndeciphered. The bey stipulates that any 
articles composed of the precious metals shall be paid for if 
found, otherwise he appears to leave tho investigation un- 
molested. On the ground-floor of Mr. Davis’s house were 
certain mosaics on a large scale, intended for tho British 
Tjklusoum. One design represented a priestess — Dido, per- 
haps. I apprehend that considerable doubt must exist as to 
wjiotjier they belong to Punic or to Roman day*. Many of 
!* fheso mosaics bad been carefully backed by new cement, 
otherwise they would have crumbled in their removal to En- 
gland. 

Itgaving the house, we proceeded towards the famous 
cisterns, which, with the exception of an aqueduct, form the 
. only remains of Punic Carthage In tolerable preservation. 
Tho Yoad, as I sai4 before, is very* unsafe ; and though we 
had ope horse with ufi| belon^ng to Mr. Davis, he was soon 
ted by th^ bridle riderless. Hefe and there is a cultivated 
held ; bpt the greater part of thd ^ound, so ftir as I could 
pbserye, is yough with tho remains of antiquity/ and treach- 
erous witb deep holesi thrpugh-which pedestrian might 
at anv moment fall headlong some tyrenty feet into a black 
ohlitipn. ^Slither these cavei^ous abysms Ivere the cel- 


lars and cisterns of the ancient houses (such were sqre to 
be an important fbature in the architecture of that burhiqf 
'climate), or else the low^r standing have bepit 

gradually buried in the febufse of ages by acCUmuIated’riib- 
bish. This has happened in Rome to an astonishing ex- 
tent ; and the foundations of ancient Jjondon lie far beneath 
the present level of Chepe. The field of Carthago being 
thickly overgrown with a low but luxuriant vegetation, — 
tall grasses, brambles, and many bright and beautiful flowers, 
—the rcade^ may imagine that it proves rather dangerous 
walking. 

Presently the traveller is cwled upon to descend a sloiv 
ing excavation towards certain vaulted holes or chambers, 
and finds himself at the extremity of the enormous range of 
cisterns, seventeen in number, side by Side, with vaulted 
roofs, and made accessible by two corridors running along 
either end. These are yet partially filled with water, and 
are lighted by shafts from above. Tho masonry is of Cyclo- 
pean size, and the grand masses of light and shadow surpass 
any effects I have seen in architecture. Tliero «appear8 now 
no doubt that these remains are those of public cisterns ; 
though Lady Mary Wortley Montague says that they were 
thought in her time to be elephants’ stables. Wo subjoin 

an extract from her letter to the Abbe , written from 

Tunis 139 years ago, viz. July 31st, 1718. 

Tunis w© were mot by tho English consul who rosidos 
there. I readily accepted the offer of his house for some days, 
being very curious to sco this part of the world, and particularly 
tho indns of Carthage. I sot out in his chaiso at nine at night; 
the moon being at full. I saw tho prospect of tho country al- 
most as well as I could have done by daylight ; and tho heat of 
tho sun is now so intolerable that it is impossible to travel at 
any other time. The soil is for tho most part sandy, hut every 
where frnitfid of date, olive, and fig trees, which grow without 

art, yot afford the most delicious fruit in the world 

About six miles fi'om Tunis wo saw the remains of that noble 
aqueduct which carried tho water to Carthage over several 
high mountains tho length of forty miles. There are still many 
arches entire. Wo spent two hours viewing it with great atten- 
tion ; and Mr. Wortloy assured mo that of Borne is very much 
inferior to it» The stones are of a prodigious size, and yet all 
polished, and so exactly fitted to each other, thaj very little 
cement has been made use of to join them. Yet they may pro- 
bably stand a thousand years longer, if art is not made us* of to 
pull them down. Boon otter daybreak I arrived at Tunis. ^ 

I wont very early yesterday morning (after one nighf’s re- 
pose) to see Uie loiins of Carthage. I was, however, hair broiled 
in the sun, and overjoyed to be led into one of the subterranean 
apartments which they called The iitahUx \,he Elephuntit but 
which I cannot believe were ever designed tor that use. | found 
in them many broken pieces of oolumns of fine marble, and some 
of poiqfiiyry. I cannot think any body would take the insignifi- 
cant pains of carrjdng them thither, and I cannot imagine such 
fine pillars wore designed for the use of stables. I am apt to be- 
lieve they wore summer apartments under their palaces, 
the heat of the climate rendered necessary. They are now used 
ns granaries by the country-people. , . . . . 

Whei> I was a little refreshed by rest, and some milk cind 
exquisite 'fruit they brought nie, I went up the little hill where 
onoe stood the castle of Byrsa ; and from thonoo I had a distinct 
view of the situation of the famous city of Carthago, which stood 
on an isthmus, the sea coming on each side of it. It is now a 
marshy ground on one sid*, where there are salt ponds. Strabo ^ 
calls Cartht^k® forty miles in circumference. I'hore are now* no 
remains of it but what I have described ; and the history of it Is 
too well known to want my abridgment of it.” 

Although the learned abb(5 who was correspondent to 
the lively Lady Mary may have known all about the history 
of Carthage too well to have needed any further particulars 
from her pen, there may be some among our readers to 
whom a few historical notes in connection with our present 
subject may not bo unacceptable. We have to go back 
nearly a thousand years before Christ, to the time when 
Dido, “granddaughter to the famous (or infamous) Jezebel,” 
came from Pho6hiciau Tyre, and purchased from the native 
inhabitants “ only so much land as an ox’s hide would com- 
pass,” which hide she fbrthwitli acutely cut irtto strips. 
Here she built a citadel called Byrsa. It is quite immat^ 
rial that this tale is generally “exploded by the leamedv” 
For the rest, Dido’s unhappy love-affair with Exleas, he^ 
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suicide upon tbe funeral pyre, ere very old stories. Many 
of OUT readers will repiember the anecdote of Porsoii, vrho,» 
when some one defied him to make poetry out of the Latin 
gerunds, replied quick as thought, 

** When' Dido found Eneas would not oome, 

Bhe wept in silence, and was Di, Do^Dum,** 

To come to a more authentic class of facts. The English 
traveller who sails into that lovely bay, girded by its quaint 
mountains, where now reigns a deep and desolate silence, 
will not forget tliat here rose and flourished and decayed the 
areaie$t maritime nation of antiquity. It is enough to make 
him accept Macaulay’s famous prophecy of the New Zear 
lander gazing at St. Paul’s from the ruins of London Bridge, 
when he remembers that here was once all the bustling life 
of a thronged seaport, “ lined with large quays, in which 
were distinct receptacles for securing and sheltering from the 
weather 220 vessels. The city had high walls and splendid 
temples, ‘‘and all kinds of accommodation for the sea men.” 
It had its Bermondsey and Blackwall, its huge St. Cathe- 
rine’s Docks, and doubtless, too, its Greenwich Hospital ; 
magazines and storehouses containing all 'necessaries for 
the arming and equipping of fleets ; and nCar the old port 
was a temple of Apollo, with a statue of the god in massive 
gold. At the beginning of the Punic War the city* had 
700,000 inhabitants. Livy says it was twenty-three miles 
round ; and as I looked over the plain from an eminence, 1 
seemed to see no end of the ruin. 

“ Aristotle speaks of dinners given by various societies, 
probably like our clubs, in which political questions were 
discussed.” And lo, politics and clubs and club-goers are 
mingled alike with the grass of the field ; and only Mr. Da- 
vis, digging away at the stricken roots of Carthage, may 
hear, if he listens rightly, the sobbing sigh of past greatness, 
like that of fabled Mandragore. 

Mr. W. Torrens M'Cullagh, in his Industrial History of 
Free Nations^ says : 

‘‘The earliest commercial treaty whereof any memorial has 
been preseived was one between tlie Carthaginians and Etrus- 
cans. When as yot Mount Anentine was a wolf-walk, and in 
the clefts of thoTarpeian rook eagles of but inarticulate and un- 
disciplined rapacity had as yet brought forth their young, the 
Etruscans were the most influential race in Italy. They are 
linked to the Carthaginians by tho bonds of reciprocal trafiic ; 
the exports and imports between them are carefully regulated 
by treaties ; courts of justice are jointly established, where the 
citizens of one state may sue for redress of injuries inflicted by 
those of another. (Vide Aristotle.)” 

Among the Greeks too : “ Many Greeks traded to Car 
thage, and the Punic merchant is spoken of in comedy as 
one of a class familiarly known at Athens.” 

But there is a special interest attaching to this deserted 
plain in English eyes. From hence sailed the bold traders 
who bought our Cornwall tin, and then tried hard to keep 
the mines a secret from all the rest of tho mercantile world. 
So amiable were the Phoenician cousins of Carthage, that 
though they knew more about the Mediterranean than any 
other people, and had explored far beyond tho Gates of 
Hercules, — usually held to be “ tho terminus of human ad- 
venture and aspiration,” — Mr. Groto informs us that “ their 
jealous commercial spirit induced them to conceal their 
track, to give information designedly false respecting dan- 
gers and difficulties, and even to drown any commercial 
rivals when they could do eo with safety ''If) Strabo relates 
that a Phoenician captain, returning from Britain, was pur- 
sued by a Homan galley, and ran his own vessel on tho 
rocks that the Homan might be tempted into the same 
destruction ; and he did this that the enemy might not dis- 
cover where he had been and what was his cargo— British 
tin. This metal is supposed to have been also found in the 
Scilly Isles, then call^ Cassiterides. Heeren says that 
the ore dug u^ on the mainland ” was carried to the small 
islandsjlyidfe t)fr tho Land’s End, accessilde to waggons at 
the time ^f ebb-tide.” 

What all this tin was wanted for is not so clear ; but ” the 


Phoenioians were celebrated for their skill in the art of dye- 
ing; and the Tyrian purple, which was either a bright crim- 
son or a scarlet, was held in the highest estimation. Hence 
it has been conjectured,^, with much probability, that tho 
Phoenicians were acquainted 'With the use of tho solution of 
tin in the preparation, of that colour.” Their mirrors were 
also made of copper and tin mingled together. 

In Mr. Grote’a History of Greece ^re many picturesque 
and interesting allusions to Carthage and her parciit. Ho 
says, vol. iii. p. 366, “The Greek word Phainicians being 
used to signify as well tho inhabitants of Carthage as those 
of Tyre and Sidon,it is not easy to distinguish what belongs 
to each of t^ra but from the coast of Palestine to the 
coast of Cornwall there was no merchant-ship to buy or sell 
goods except these Plioenicians. The relations between 
mother and child were ever amicable, so far as they have 
come to our knowledge. At her period of Jiighcst glory 
Carthago sent messengers with a sacred tribute to Hercules 
of Tyro duilng tho siege of the latter town by Alexander 
the Great ; and tho women and children were sent from the 
beleaguered city to the protecting care of the colony, who 
thus repaid a debt of two .centuries’ standing ; for when 
Cambyses was bent on conquering Carthago the Tyrians 
refused their fleet. 

Sign of harbour there is none upon this desolate shore at 
the present day, and the contour of llic coast is somewhat 
altered ; but from the elevated site of a Tunisian fort close 
to tho sea are still to be seen, iuciVaccably stamped upon tho 
hillside, the broad lines of an ancient flight of steps. Over- 
grown with grass and flowers, thfey yet retain a grand archi- 
tectural semblance, and nothing which I saw at Carthage 
struck me with so profound a sense of forlorn contrast. 
These steps, what were they ? Did they lead up to a tem- 
ple of Apollo, wkh its god of massive gold ; or down to the 
quay, thronged with the bustling feet of many nations? 
And how comes it that their ghostly outlines yet remain, 
when city and seaport are utterly vanished? Is it that in 
the ■warm, blue, starry midnights of the African shore mys- 
terious processions yet file upwards and downwards, and 
wandering over tho grassy ))lain, and by the murmuring 
tidele.ss Mediterranean, recall with mournful wonder those 
fateful words, Delenda ebt Cauthago ? 

THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

By sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

Here is an engraving of the famous “ Shepherd Boy,” by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which so many critics consider to be his 
chef-d'oeuvre^ and which certainly contains most of the cha- 
racteristic merits of the painter’s style, and perhaps less of 
those peculiar affectations so popular in the modish taste 
of his day, — 

toa-oup times of hood and hoop. 

And while the patoh was worn — 

times which were not even sincere in their feeling for such 
fopperies, but only wished to* be thought so, and therefore 
merely suegeoded in persuading themselves into a thoroughly 
artificial manner of thinking, and into not half believing their 
own words. 

The breadth of Bir Joshua’s style is most noticeable here, 
united with much sweetness of expression and grace, well 
meant for naturalness and rusticity. The reader will per^ 
ceive that this is no genuine Shepherd Boy, any more than 
tho high-bred dog which follows the pipe is the rough and 
weather-beaten guardian of a flock. The whole work is a 
pretty pastoral, and as such we may be thankful for it ; only 
regretting that so much talent and sweetness of feeling was 
not supported, or rather directed, by a deeper confidence in 
nature, which would have shown the great artist how infi- 
nitely fresher and more delightful was its simplicity than 
were the graces and drawing-room airs of his own day, VTe 
are, however, parts of our times ; had Reynolds lived now, 
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we should probably havo found him as uncompromising a 
realist as any of the present day. In some souse, ho may 
bo said to have been the first-born son of English art, from 
whom, if not from Hogarth, all the honours and glories 
which now distinguish her havo descended ; and the more 
frequently his works arc examined, the higher will be the 
admirationdic will receive. Some Such Hercules was doubt- 
less needed to clear away the clinquetnteriB which more than 
one age of trifling and insincerity had gathered about the 
art. L. L. 


THE LITTLE BLACK BOX. 

A STORY OP THE SHAFTESBURY PLOT. 

Br G. W. TUORNBURY, Author of “Art akd Nature.** 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOT LUNCHEON. 

Sir Robert would have served as cup-bearer, but the king 
insisted on his taking his usual scat at the table ; while he 
himself sat bosido Mabel, who, with many blushes, had been 
introduced to his majesty, 

“ ’Tis a good wench,” said Sir Robert, fondly pinching 
her arm ; ** better daughter than her old father deserves ; and 
though she knows fow of the modish airs, can play * Scl- 
longer’s Round’ indifferent well on the old spinet, ay, tliat 
can she.” 

“As beautiful and virtuous as her father is honest and 
brave, I venture to swear," said Charles, with an admiring 
smile that won Sir Robert’s heart. 

In five minutes more Sir Robert was stirring round his 
wine with a sprig of rosemary. 

“Is the day fixed for my brother Tony’s coronation?” 


said Charles, breaking suddenly into the conversation that 
at the other end of the table was now swelling into a loud 
murmur. “Has Little Sincerity been measured for his 
crow'u, or will the old one he had made for Poland servo 

his turn ?" . , , t • « t i 

“ I have not heard, your majesty," said Godolphin ; but 
I mot the old mole on the road to-day, at the head of 
the Green Ribboins, all lettered ‘No slavery, no Popery,’ and 
shouting, I’ll wager a crown, as if they were going to 
fling down the walls of a new Jeiicho.” 

“ And yet, odsfish, if Tony hasn’t more divinity than 
all my bishops, and more law than all my lawyers. No 
one sees quicker into a heart than Cooper, yet ho must 
needs use the stirrups of religion to get up into the saddle 
of power. Killigrow says ho is now devoting himself to 
prove that I am engaged with the Jesuits of St. Omer in 
a plan to cut my own throat.” . , -r. i. 

“ How well old Hudibras sketches him I” said Sir Robert, 
pouring some syrup of gilly -flowers into his sack : 

****}/Lour those there was a politician, 

With more heads than a beast lu vision ; 

So poUtio as if ono eye ^ 

Upon the other wore a spy. * 

« Have you hoard of the last joko of the Tory wits at the 
Hose ?“ said Qodolphiii. 

“ No, nor of their first either,” said Charles ; ” but 
is it? Nothing more of drubbing poor in ^se 

Alley, or acting D’UrfeV’s tci-rible duel with Mr. Bell at % 
som, when they fought for one hour by the clock tA 
Wells sTS to whether a note in the last Gavotte was B 
or G sharp, and ending with ono of the combatants receivihK 
a cut on the lute-finger, giving him such exquisite tprlwo 

that he fainted." . a i 

“Better than that. To commemorate Shaftesbury s 
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di-opsy, they have dubbed h'm fMS 

adopted by him when he itieTPoHSli pto^ijp > Hb 

blem with them is a tap," t]l^y tjjeif pj 

of a silver urn with a tap aq64f4WS&’^* ^ 

“ May that urn be a type hfa fwtievri iirp 
ready,” said Essex bitterly. ' 

” Nay, nay,” said Oharlq», “ |'wi8l) Tppy 110 h^vf, ITg f|9 | 
as agreeable a eonipanion aS ever helpB^ ope |b jtiil )|n I 
I like Little Hiiieerity as yv^lV ps Toany bett^p fifuycciS. 
Odsfish, it mtikca me laugp |6 tajlc bijs plots 

to cut mo offat Hampton, p;* e^i;rpiisp pii^ at Ne^pai*ket * 
and then the next day to see ^^’qpy fjobjilja jp, with ^n air of 
eternal fiiondsliip on liis bro\Y/ aiuV^ ^Qptlo' pp his 
mouth.” 

At (his moment tho converspHon was iTiterrpRte4 hy |1“ 
delio, the king’s pet spaniel, who having been for a ]opg time 
tugging at the long lasli of pir J|ohcr):*8 whip that hppg in- 
vitingly from the mantelpiece, had at jas); sUcGe^^fj }h pull- 
ing it down, together witl} old Popy of '|fojce?« ^artyrs, 
three tobacco-pipes, and a fp{} PhPiaepptN Pggs ; then 
snapped at Kogcr, and ran hptWeen pis rpyi] jpaHtor’s |egfa, 
where he barked, half-frighteficd, hajf jn ^pflflTicc. 

“ He has done no hurt, ybui? pia|ep(:y \ pply a few hirdg 
the less; and the 'old boolc thpfo, I pnfv p^e to kpep pw 
May-flies in ; I’m getting too bid fo ' 

At this moment Hoger, who, from hpjpnd his maa(m»!| 
chair, had kept his eye during tho whole of dipp^il 
on the king, suddenly broke out into a sort of (imppf 
and cried, » 1 beg your majesty’s pardon for tW pf 

your blessed face is so 1 ike y ouffathVsj of imnip/ tft] mCTnm’y.^ 

“I forgive you, Kogcr,” sai4 pUrlbs, Vith fWiki Pdilfng 
down bis wig; ” but I’m fiOTi*y tp fin4 you ftlfbady 
by court-flattery. I’m universally known to pe t)io ngiiesj 
dog in the three kingdoms, liy, ah4 c]ap tho 'ooloilip'fl lllto 
the lot. But, Sir Robert, you seem gnptsy i ^o pot jot pip 
disturb your daily liabits. yoq go fp bowjg tJjiipPfi 
or do you take the tobacco?” 

“ If you please, your majesty,” said Roger, and begging 
pardon for the liberty, as an old soldier, and one wli<y*won 
the colours at Edgcinll” — (Sir Robert wa.s all this time 
making deprecatory signs, ajid frowning terribly) — but my 
master, for twenty years, whenever the pudding is brought 
in, has been accustome«l to sing, ‘ My part lie.s tberein-a.’” 

“ Well, your majesty, it’s no use denying it ; but in your 
presence I Avould not — ” 

“ Pish, Sir Robert ! Clap into it as you love your sove- 
reign, and perhaps I will give you a song of my own writing 
afterwards, if B.aptiste has brought Ins French lute. Now, 
man, no coughing and clearing of the throat, but roundly, 
as if it was a vicw-halloo.” 

“ Your majesty, it’s nothing but an old thing not worth 
the hearing.” 

** Now don’t ho coy, Sir Robert ; anti mine’s only a new 
thing, not worth the heaving. Silence, gentlemen, for Sir 
Robert’s song, and none of your critical carwitchets.” 

Thus encouraged, Sir Robert pushed back his plate and 
knife and fork as if they were in the way of his voice; took 
the cover off his London pudding, which Roger had brought 
in to give him inspiration ; folded his hands on his sturdy 
chest, half shut lii^ eyes, a|^d sang in a clear Justy voice the 
following trifle s 

* There is a pudding by tho fire. 

And my part lies therein*a ; 

The lads in tho hall, go call them all. 

And bring thorn allVithin-a/ ” 

Loud applause followed this quaint ditty, upon which 
Sir Robert bowed, turned red, drank a full bumper of claret 
to hide his confusion, jand then, as if able to eat after the ob- 
servance of his usual fell to on his plate. 

“ Sir Robert, a slice of yours, h must be a good pudding 
that produced so good an air. a Mine is hut a poor lacka- 
daisical thing. I"»#ruAit in an old avenue at Buda, where 
1 used to walk onft l^nk of England, and wonder- how I 
should pay for ray'^it new clothes.’’ 



Q PR mpfR of fliiat |p!1i njease your majesty. That 
|fa|a 0 (i jiJiR old baronet, whose sympa- 

tvf^ forties pf ptaref fod limped to elicit. 

‘ feS-Ptistei tfo'lpte. Here’s^ the song. Yon all 

feow' }tr fo' tPfpiPff to hU courtiers, “ as well as my 
wprofijilgp ypq’ll pardon tho fondne.ss of a 

filler." 'pfofje^j 'rtipn fl|:an 4 lPg op, and putting one {pot 
Dp ihe red af hU fiftng to the accompaniment 

pf p fptei W|i|pH fo plftyed with considerable skill, the fol- 
fp k fWfor fot powerful voice : 






f old grovo, 
see not my lovo ; 
^jiillis is goiio, 


|>hink there’s no spoil 


Bn^ each sbadp qopspious l>owor that I find, 

Wfore I oppe'})^vo pqbn happy, and sbo has been kind ; 
I see t4)j» pHnt jeft of her shape in tho greon, 

And iniagipo tjie plpasuro may yet como again. 

6 tfoq *tfs f tllInK That no Joys are above 
'ptio ^paswrps of love.’ 


B)}fc a 4 ?llpk?r ^^[4 Pfovics, as bo finished his song, and 
thppw ins’ R darclcss qir to his attendant, “ love is 

nq(i what it useq fp bp IP nu^ ycuiig days: then lover.^ 
bfRkc their necks in tl|*^ fiUyard to show their constancy.” 

Vf And now they do 4 jft fox-hunting,” said Godolpliin. 

Ppce they used tP sUdiy tbo strength of their limbs, now 
tjipy show the Rtrepg^tb hf their heads. ride like mill- 

horscs round the jJmff jp Th® Park, till they get as dusty as 
a piillef’s anci tlien spend half (he niglit in drinking 
Bqvguqdy P wash the dust opt of their tin cats.” 

Bj[fq raiarlcs had time to reply, a thunder of liorses’ feet 
mumpd py tho turf, but ringing out louder at intorvuhs, wjus 
folyfti It ffl’PW deeper and clearer, till the rattle of .swords 
^^foards against melal-bonnd saddles or jingling stir- 
nips could be heard mingled with slionts of command ; and 
the next moment a troop of fifty Jal'e Guards, headed hy 
Gh^verhouse, dashed — tho men rcd-laccd and the liorses 
covered with foam — into the courtyai d, 

“ Egad,” said Sir Robert, starting np and slapping his 
thigli with delight, “ it docs me good to see the willing 
hearts there are in tho land to sweep away the Green Rib- 
bons.” 

In a moment Claverhouse entered, and addressing tlio 
king, assured him that the appearance of the mob that was 
then passing rendered it- necessary for his majesty to arm ; 
and at the stamp pf his foot, three pages entered carrying a 
helmet and breast and back piece. 

Cliarles gave a groan at the sight of those, threw him- 
self back in his chair, filled up his glass, and yawned ; got up, 
stretching his arms and looking in the glass, while lie stood 
bareheaded without liis wig, and put on his lielniet, — a 
curious contrast to his other dress. 

“ Egad,” he cried, “ I sometimes wish I could shut up 
Whitehall for the summer-months, pawn my crown to old 
Metrollo the goldsmith at Temple Bar, ship my twenty-four 
fiddlers that D’Urfey made tho song about, and sail off with 
Nelly to some snug little island out of reach of the cry of 
*No Popery’ and the jingle of Bow bolls. Chaffinch should be 
ray cook, and Bay May my groom.” 

” Theatres and tennis-courts and pall-malls are rare in 
desert islands, and the exchequer of such delpctable places 
is generally rather scanty,” said Godolphin, as ho helped to 
buckle on his monaroh’s sword. “ A king would bo very 
happy without subjects; but unfortunately where there are 
no subjects there is no one to pay tuxes.” 

“Well, thank God,” said Cliarles, “Monmouth’s away, 
dancing at country-fairs for the sake of Protestantism some- 
where in Somersetshire ; and James and that blustering 
Lauderdale arc busy hanging in Scotlan4. They are all bet- 
ter out of the waj’’ when London comes to Oxford.]’ 

“ Killigrew was right,” whispered Godolphin to Arling- 
ton, “when he said Charles could see if he would, and James 
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would sec if he could. Theye are the ipaterials here for 
something better than a Whitehall 

Kro Charles had done arming, l^ogcr, who was also a 
skilful gardener, and proud of hU skill, came in, and with a 
scrape of his log and ap awkward bow, begged his majesty 
would allow him to put iu the royal carriage a basket of I 
peannai]is and jennetings from the home-garden. 

“ Another day such as this,” said Charles, with a good- 
humoured laugh, as ho threw himself back in his chair, 
stretched out iiis legs as if th^y were still cramped by Uio 
confinement of the coach, first looking at his shoe-buck] es, 
then readjusting his blue ribbon of the Garter, and lastly, 
passing his fingers through the scented curls of his black 
wig, “ and Tony will lose half his subjects. How many a 
fat alderman to day from Portsokcu or Bishopsgate has en- 
dured martyrdom on a hard-trotting horse! Odsfish, Ar- 
lington, how the portly feeders must have shuddered at the 
thought of such a ride, and consoled themselves by the 
thutight of all the bonfires of Smithfield and the Gdessed 
cause ! 

“ Upon my lifi'., your majesty,” said Hyde, ^Mt’s too bad 
to saddle the l\apists as they do. If a fellow is knocked 
down at TTannncrsmith and loses his silvcr-hilted sword, 
the highwayman is always a concealed Papist; if a man 
nals into the gutter on his way home from his club, and a 
lirik-ljoy picks his pocket, it’s a Papist ; if I go into a tavern, 
and won’t pay my host’s exorbitant bill, be mobs me with 
all the drawers, and dubs me * Papist;’ if I canc a hnll.y iu 
kSpring Gardens for treading on my toes, he shouts ‘Papist !’ 
and T’m driven out and treated worse than a bailiff in White- 
friars.” 

“ Kgad,” said Charles, laughing at Hyde’s Tory indigna- 
tion, ” 1 take these things philosophically, and laugh at 
them in my sleeves; but, faith, tjie people aro moonstruck, 
1 think. There’s Nell told mo this moruing that the people 
round the theatre yesterday were crying, ‘ Protestant pears,’ 
and ‘ Hot Protestant pudding.’” 

“Your majesty is too good-natured with the canailUt' 
said Ilydo fiercely. ” This earl of theirs will bo turning ’81 
into ’41, and Aklersgate into Whitehall. AVc Shall have yet 
to trample them niider our horses’ feet, and pull down that 
den of sedition where the old traitor sits all day and night 
fanning the coals of rebellion. ” 

“Why you’re another Knpert, Rochester,” said Godol- 
phin, with a good-humoured smile, helping himself as he 
spoke to a favourite dish near liim, and then holding up his 
glass to the light with all the gusto of a connoisseur. “ Wo 
shall have you licading the Info Guards in the battle of 
Moovfields.” 

“ And the great siege of Thanet House,” Said Charles. 

“Defeating the allied forces of Little Britain and 
Shoreditch,” echoed' Arlington, with his usual stiff deliber- 
ation. 

“AVe shall have Buckingham introducing you as one 
of the kings of Brentford, with an army of three bandy- 
legged drummers and a knock-kneed pikeman.” 

“ If your majesty choose to turn every thing into a jest, 
well I You chased a moth all the night your fieet was burn- 
ing, just as Nero fiddled when Home was blazing.”. 

“ I know the taunt,” said Charles ; “ I’ve read it twenty 
times in the Protestant newspapers. Go on : Finch is not 
here to indict you for treason.” 

“Your majesty must pardon my natural vehemence.” 

“ His majesty is too accustomed to §uch yehemence to 
be the least disturbed. Besides, after court compliments, jt 
is. quite stimulating. Goon, jt’s hire hearing a trumpet 
sound a point of war after listening to Torcelli’a lute, or 
that siren Pavia a-trilling of French ainj.” 

“It troubles mo to see your majesty hear bo p^^tiopUy the 
factious workings of these turbulent spirits, -r- these knayes 
who under their Geneva gowns parry thp ae^assin’s knife 
and the headsman’s axe. Metbinfes# when j the 

peak of history, and look npon the past ap4 fntpre jike two 
oceans, I behold this glory of all isIandBi thiS mistress pf 


four seas, a prey to the flames of civil war and the whirl 
wind of rebellion. ” 

“ I see — why you’re all in the heroic vein to-day, Essex,” 
said Charles wearily ; “ but cannot you keep this cloc^iionce for 
the council-chamber to-morrow, and not weary mo and Sir 
Robert, who will certainly think mo a strange uncivil guest 
for thus shutting him Irom our converaation.” 

“AVill you not, sire,” said Hyde passionately, after a 
momoiit’s musing, “ remember that those whoso hands 
were dipped in the most innocent blood of that ilUislrious 
martyr — V” 

“ 0 now, I can’t stand that old clap-trap ; odsfish, man, 

I can’t stand that,” said Charles niotiouing. “ Is a mun’.H 
father of no use but to reproach his son with? Only tlic 
other day, at my last lev^. Bishop Fell had the impudence 
to tell mo I swore more than became p, good Christian ; and 
I said to him, ‘Your martyr swore worse than that.’ ” 

“ The king of blessed memory,” said Sir Robert, rather 
"shocked at the levity with which the thoughtless monarch 
spoke of his royal father, “was not sparing of adjurations 
when he was directing a charge, or riding down th(i squad- 
rons; for I remember, at Newbury, when we iiad to jumble 
iu a heap over a low wall to get at some cursed musketeers 
that galled our flank, his majesty, iu iny hearing, called 
out lustily, ‘ A pest on those fellows, they are shooting us 
down as if wo were young crows !’ ” 

“ That’s nothing. In Noll’s times,” said Godolpliin, “ when 
the Parliament put fiiies on swearing, it is said to have cost 
that young Hector Bellasis a thousand a-year for oaths alone ; 
but ‘ pest’ counts for nothing.” 

“I’m afraid wc’rc growing offeminatc,” said Charles, “ in 
oaths. Look at Queen Bess, that the Weeldy Discovery is 
always talking about; she swore by God’s wounds, and such 
grand Popish oaths ; but now our ladies lisp out, ‘ Upon my 
lionour,’ a foolish pafh ; and ‘ Upon my reputation,’ a venial 
oath. To return to Rochester; what has made him turn a 
AVentworth all at once ?” 

“I wager he was scared by the Green Ribbons, or the 
’prentices hissed him the last time Jio went into the City,” 
said Sunderland sarcastically. 

“James is fonder of hunting than I am,” said Charles; 
“ I prefer the paradise at Hampton Court, and chasing about 
niy gardens after a rabbit with my sj}aniels. Odsfish, if 
gentlemen like you, Sir Robert, wouldn’t i*ather have hares 
than friends, and would forsw'car any king who dared to 
hunt on your land. Egad, if I have ever liked the sport 
since I was hunted so myself after AVorccster. AVheu wo 
ViTcre last at Newmarket, James and I went out every day ; 
and every day, at a certain place, we met an honest fellow 
of a butcher, who, from my speaking to him, got in a habit 
of asking what sport we had. If we said we’d had a good 
run, iie always sajd, ‘Did you kill?’ and if ive said, ‘No,’ he 
put his fingers to his nose, and jogged o|r. Odsfish, at last, if 
I didn’t get ashamed of looking t}ie fellow iu the face.” 

“ I was once riding with tfio Duke of York,” said Arling- 
ton, “ near AVindsor, when wo were warned off an enclosure 
by a gentleman in a greasy buff coat. ‘ Do you know who 
you have, sir^^’ said his grace. ‘ Ves,’ said our friend ; ‘ I am^ 
speaking to a duke ; but on my own property I am king.’ 
His grace grew black, and was much troubled at this ; and 
i think but for me would have sent back, and have had the 
dogged fellow’s nose slit.”. 

I “If I fiad been there,” said Charles, “I should have 
laughed, and bowed, and said, ‘ Sir, you make me feel I am 
the gi'eatcst prince on earth ; for while others rule over 
slaves, 1 rule over a race of kings.’ He’d have been a Tory 
ever afterwards.” 

“I think Sir Robert heats all fox-hunters I over met 
with,” said Suqderland, ” but old Matchfeg^ of Leicest«?i;, 
who rode twenty stone, and his huntsman eighteen ; he gqt 
drunk every day to tfio tpast of all the hunters in Clmstenr 
dom ; and qnqe, after a hard day, wjiep ho went hpTO wHh 
two brushes in his hat, ba(| the Ipx’s head' fw 
dinner.” ‘ , 
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Ab, ahl and better too than your foreign kickehawe,*' 
said Sir Bobert) looking hard out of window to prevent his 
eye glancing at his majesty’s plate. 

“ Is that a good dog of yours said Charles, pointing to a 
a foxhound that was muzzling his nose with hismaster^s hand. 

“ Never a better, your mtyesty, ever gave tongue. Stout 
and tender-nosed, and no babbler ; stanch and true, swift 
and keen ; one that has tasted fox before this. With your 
majesty’s leave, I’ll propose his health. ‘ Grappler’s Health, 
with three times three.’ ” 

With demure faces tho company filled their glasses, and 
drank the toast. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the king, ” I have now to propose a 
toast which I am sure will bo drui^ with enthusiasm : * Tho 
Little Whig.’ ” Sir Bobert, not seeing the allusion to Sun- 
derland’s beautiful wife, tossed off his glass with a look of 
inquiry. 

”I never heard of that dog,” said Sir Bobert, “your 
majesty ; there was Whigger, by Glider out of Blossom, 
well known in this part of England.” 

“It’s a well-known toast, ’’nsaid his majesty, “but not 
confined to sportsmen.” 

“ A6,” said Sir Bobert, “ save your majesty, I see them 
all abreast, carrying a lead, never coming to a fault, spread- 
ing like a sky-rocket, twenty-five couple all iu a clump. 
Then push forward all of yo ; scream, yelp, bark — such 
music ! Halloo, forward ! gone away ! Tally-ho 1 he gets a 
head ; they’re gaining him !” 

“ Heigh, Baffler, Buxom, Bounder ! So ho. Conqueror, 
Chimer, Crasher ! Ho, Forester, Flasher, Jester !” 

“ Heigh, Traveller, Hacer, Beveller 1” said Qodolphiu, led 
away by tho enthusiasm. 

“ Tally-ho, tally-ho ! tear him to pieces,” said Sir Robert, 
throwing up his arras as if flinging the dead fox to a mad- 
dened pack, and then sinking quite relaxed into his chair, 
with a stammered apology to his majesty. 

“ No words about it, Sir Robert. I love an honest sports- 
man, and I know Qodolphin’s taste of old. But isn't this 
much hotter than tho field ? here’s all the excitement and 
no fatigue. And how long did that chase take ?” 

“ Let me see,” said Godolphiii, smiling and looking at 
his watch, wiping off the heat-drops from his good-humoured 
forehead ; “by this stop-watch, exactly one hour and twenty 
minutes. W© went away with a dog-fox, stuck to him down 
Wetherby Hill, liad a check at Guymassy Woods, tried back 
at Wollerton, were thrown out at Clanson Earths, and killed 
at last at Winnesly Bottom, after a twenty-mile run.” 

“ The fox is sagacious, and of much discernment,” said 
Arlington inquiringly ; “ but still a very loathsome vermin, 
and not worth the catching.” 

“ As to its smell, 1 prefer it to wig-powder, or ladies’ 
sweet-washed gloves, on a clear morning,” said Sir Bobert. 
“ As to sagacity, I should like to hear any one, saving his 
majesty, match this story of mine. When I was with 
Lunsford’s regiment in Essex, in 1643, we went three days 
running to Cricksell Wood, and always lost in the church- 
yard. We were all at fault, stumbling about among the 
graves, when a celebrated bitch, Fidget, leaped up several 
times at a buttress and gave tongue. Some thought no- 
thing of this ; but trusting to her stanebnoss, — for she was 
^y favourite^I leaped off my horse, and climbed up by some 
ivy to the low roof of the church, where we found a kennel 
•lire enoi^h. We helped three or four couple of {iogs up, 

aouhds, they went in full cry on the ^jianoel-roof in a 
; and there Be 3 mard died without benefit of clergy, 

a ^QNtmixiii|ea* mm” ^ 

shouted aU. 

V ^ ^ old fox,” 8«ud Charles aside to Arling- 

the Protestant CShurch as a |dace 

• said Sir Bobert, in high glee 

Jhe tbya^ party took in his sporting stories. 

■ Wboleti at the Gable House at 


“ Yes, yes,” cried every one, to get the quicker to tho 
story well?” 

“ I was hunting there once, when Ve ran the fox up into 
a tree ; and there, twenty feet up, we found a hole with four 
cubs. Egad,” said Sir Bobert, “ I don’t know if a kingdom 
is not easier to manage than a pack of fox-hounds; and 
some of our rules might, mayhap, be of use to your counsel- 
lor-gentlemen here. Hit your dog first, and rate him after- 
wards, for instance.” 

• “ Lauderdale docs both,” said Charles ; “ for he scolds a 
poor devil of a Covenanter and then hangs him.” 

“ Silent at going into cover, noisy at coming out, is the 
huntsman’s business.” 

“ As men who are quiet in office arc noisy in opposition,” 
said Godolphin. 

Sir Robert looking rather puzzled at those allusions, 
Charles good-humouredly asked him, “What are tho requi- 
sites of a good foxhound ?” 

“ Legs like aiTows,” said Sir Robert ; “ wide breast, your 
majesty, and deop chest ; broad back, thin neck, small head, 
and thick tail.” 

“I remember some old distiches about a greyhound,” 
said Godolphin : 

“ * Hoad like a snake. 

Nock like a drake ; 

Back like a bream, 

Side like a beam ; 

Tail like a rat, 

Foot like a cat.’ ” 

“True enough, true enough, sir,” said Sir Robert, aj)- 
provingly, looking round bcnignantly, and filling his glass 
“ to the immortal memory.” 

“ And what arc the best sort of mornings for your fox 
hunting?” said Arlington sedately. 

“Tho scent lies, look you, when the wind’s .southerly 
or westerly; north and east are what I call Whiggish winds, 
good for nothing but to save foxes’ brushes, weary the dogs, 
and send the huntsman swearing like a trooper ; a warm 
day without sun, a hot close fog, and when there’s a white 
frost, hard rain, and mild air, are good. But of all things 
in the world, there’s nothing spoils an honest man’s sport ^ 
more than your cursed stinking violets. Hrat me, if I don’t 
hate the sight of them.” 

“ Ah, ah I” said Charles, bursting into a laugh at this 
odd antipathy. “ Why, you’re like my old huntsman at 
Windsor, who goes about the park wishing all tho shoe}) 
were foxes ; and well he may, for I pay him 80Z. a-ycar for 
nothing but hallooing.” 

“ As well earned as a lawyer’s money,” said Sir Robert ; 

“ and I wager a very honest fellow, and one 1 sliould like 
to crush a pot with.” 

“All I wonder is,” said Arlington, “that a man ever 
hunts twice — ^running, like a madman, after a bad smell, just 
to feed a sot of dogs, who arc tho only creatures that relish 
tho sport.” 

“ Out upon you,” said Godolphin. “ Sir Robert’s right. 
The finest moment in life is when the first challenge is 
heard in the dark of the cover, * Hark to Chirper ! hark to 
Battler!’ as tho dog speaks in the thicket, and owns tho 
fox.” 

Charles rose to go; but Sir Bobert, who by this time 
had taken far too muoH claret, held the king’s hand, and 
dragged him back to his seat, entreating him, with tears 
and many allusions to “ the blessed memory,” to finish the 
bottle. 

With a good-humoured amile, the king released his coat 
from the good knight’s grasp, and whispering, “A drunken 
man is as great as a king,” sat down and completed his 
task, much to the indignation of Essex, and the delight of 
the pliant Godolphin. 

With a discharge of patareros from tho roof of the clock- 
tower, the cavalcade set forth, the king riding at their head 
fully armed, to qxpress his apprehensioii at the armed fol- 
lowers of Shaftesbury, 
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iiidlbbiifii ]0 the eictettial Wir^-(iodtin|f M a matter 

bf ttilag^e, ]i<^ kt all iiecessarjr ^ee^t ae a kafegtiard to 
. ftid dai)l^ in ca«a its grinding upon a ridge of eharj) rock 
’ 0 V 6oM reef, yet ho grante that {yractically it enbaerves the 
pdi^ose indicated by an electrical theorist, M. Balestrini, of 
discharging ehbh electricity as may linger by induction in 
the gilt ta-per6ha coating. M. Balfestrlni suggested tlie at- 
tadhineilt Of masses of light material to submarine cables at 
Various parts of their length, just as paper slips are attached 
to the tail of a boy’s kite, by which he thought the descent 
6f the cable to great depths would bC moderated, and the 
Visk of breakage proportionately lessened. M.Baudoin shows 
the fallacy of this notion, though one in which he had been 
himself inclined formerly to put faith. He calls attention 
to the fact that at great depths below the surface of water 
all practical distinction between lightness and heaviness 
beaSes; either the water gets forced into the pores of a 
body, or the particles of which the latter is composed are so 
pressed togethei* and Condensed that their floatative power 
IB destroyed. This fa-ct will be readily conceded when we 
i'etiiettlber that at a depth of 1100 metres the pressure is 
e^uai to less than 100 atmospheres. He believes that 
the solo provisions of safety against rupture of a submarine 
cable from its own weight must be inriparted to the struc- 
ture of the cable itself; and, with a segment of the Atlantic 
cable in hiS possession, staieS his conviction that it is in 
etery Way fitted for its purpose. 

The IVench government has long had in contemplation 
the estifetblishnient of telegraphic communication between 
France and Algiers; but hitherto no contractor has been 
found willing to undertake the work on the terms offered, 
namely 50 centimes per mfetro. According to M. Baudoin, 
if the expense can he reduced to 60 centimes per mStre, the 
French government may have reason to be well satisfied. 

Mathematicians need not be reminded how necessary it 
is that logarithmic tables should bo absolutely exact. To 
work with incorrect tables, is very much like trusting one- 
self to the casualties oCan ocean voyage in a leaky vessel. 
A paper has been recently communicated to the Mathemati- 
cal Pepartmeitt of the bVench Academy of Sciences by M. 
Dupuis on certain errors in the logarithmic tables of Callet. 
Tn these tables there is found at the end of each page loga- 
ritlims marked S and T, with their variation V for 10 seconds. 
The logarithms B and T, which represent ratios, being added 
to the logarithms of the number of seconds of a small arc, 
the logarithms of the sines and tangent of that arc are ob- 
, tained. Calculating the value of S and T to ten decimals, 
there is found to be an error in the seventh figure in certain 
parts of the latter. Of course it would be out of place to 
print the corrections here, but they may bo found in the 
Comptes ItenduB^ vol. xlv. 

Amongst the curiosities of modem manufacture, male- 
ing artificial stone is not thO least remarkahk. At a first 
glance, few operations would seem morO unpromising, few 
hiorO unnecessary. Not only is stone alnaOst every where 
found, but for the most part in abundance. Keverllieta, 
the fact of bricks being made in localities where stones 
plChtifUl would s^eih to point to drawbacks or difficulties 
in its use. In our own country, wS have bad Mr. Ban some 
followliig a process of nature Very closely * and manufac- 
turing stbne by glUing^ sand together (if we may use the 
word ^‘gluing”) by means of silica dissolved in caustic soda ; 
W^ have alsd had thC Stdne-like compound of alutninised 
blaster jef I^Hs.' Tl^ form^ iS coming ejttensively into use, 
hut ^ho cost IS a SeriCtis 'drawhaok to the latter. MT Fe- 
lix Abate liai lately jiUblished the particulars Of a process 
;ltirlmjpartlhgA Stone^like hardness to plaster of Paris; and he 
flVbdtiCeS ihlitittfkQtured aaiiblis ih at a price s^fiffcely 
'jmilM than thdSS msdll'hf lil^hwry 'ptaBteh Me deposits the 
'burnt plaster in a cylindai; {tutor Whifahiihe passeS aqueous 
VftjpouJ*. to the fufl oxtetfr^of' the ,T)aeter to ' Ahsoth. The 
ploat^i whidh dbed hot in the tKUj^test 

do^ee itSpalveralnit 
ifibjticted 


resulting is very ooiupaot ahdhard, and takes the polish of 
marble. Bas-rcliefk of the most elaborate character may be 
fashioned out .of it with all the fidelity of the original models. 
An experience of tlireo years demonstrates the unchauge- 
ablcnoss of the new Substance under atmospheric infiuences. 

Saccharine substances have been of late subjected to 
much chemical scrutiny; and, as wc announced in a pre- 
vious Number of our monthly abstract, mannite, sorbine, 
and glycerin© were demonstrated to bo fermentable with the 
production of alcohol when properly treated. A question 
of great interest to physiologists is, whether sugar be or 
bo not ordinarily generated by the liver of animals, and 
whether it be or be not discoverable in the venous system 
more peculiarly belonging to the liver, i. e. the system of tlie 
oenaportas. In 1865, M. Figuier was the first to call atten- 
tion to the presence of sugar in the vena portm. Certain 
physiologists having turned their attention to the matter, 
subsequently denied the conclusions to which he had arrived ; 
founding their denial on the fallacy that jibe substance termed 
sugar was not capable of fermentation. To this M. Figuier 
properly replied, a far surer test is the potassio-tartrate of cop- 
per. Hd moreover now stales that the saccharine substance 
in question can he made to ferment by proper treatincnt. 
The most important point arrived at by liim, however, is, 
that sugar is discoverable, not in the blood of the liver 
alone, but in blood from every part of the animal system ; 
there seems, consequently, no further reason to as.sume 
that the liver is specially endowed with the sugar gene- 
rating function. 


AUTUMN WORK IN THB] FLOWER-GARDEN. 


Bv this time the greenhouse-plants that wore turned out for 
tlie summer will have done their work, and preparation must 
bo made to house them for the winter. The glory of the 
year is fading fast, and one of thb finest seasons we luive 
had for many years is drawing to its close. Now the gar- 
dener must be on the alert, for there is plenty to do ; and 
the beauty of the garden next year will depend very much 
on present vigilance and a steady watchfulness for a few 
months to come. For whatever is incapable of braving the 
winter unhurt quarters must now be prepared: pits cleaned 
out and dressed with a new coating of ashes ; broken glass 
must-bo made good, though that and re painting ought to 
have been clone in July. TlielaSt act of preparation is to 
see that there is plenty of compost made up and sweetened, 
and cnougli new pots got in, and all the old ones well 
washed mid set or^sr as to sizes. Slovenly ways in 
potting are sura4o lead ^ to mischief; and old pots should 
never be useddfain till they have been scrubbed inside and 
out and welwred ; and eVery bit of drainage to be used in 
potting should be equallyjjweet, whether old pots or broken 
oystdr-shells. ^ 

You will of course be anxious to preserve tlio gaiety of 
your beds and borders to th^ last moment ; and if you have 
the necessary appliances of a few fVames and a greenhouse, 
and a little heat at command, yon may let things remain 
until the weather really begins to tell upon them, because 
a little careful nursiiig will soon set them right, and ex- 
posure to tlie last moment will enable the stock to winter 
with less protection. But it is better to be a day too soon 
than a day too late ; and for those who are put to their 
wit’s end to preserve things all the winter, the best rule is 
to take them up in good timof that thoy may hate a little 
of the Bcasoti loh to make root dftor bein^ Shifted. 

In taking up, geraniums claltti fiim fifSi notice, bscaUse 
in most places they ate USed thote ettenahrsly than hny 
other gtsenhduse-platits. ate #0 f 0od toaSOhS for 

presertltig every good gerattiuih, etea if th^ kre hut copi- 
mon Tom Thumbs ; drirt; boeaiise we pike itaat Winch we 
hate io ears for, kM kvM the expense Of tMohdiaalnt ; 
aiid secondly) becansi ilie hldcr a the 

more talnkble 1« it, k&d the more hwdyi Thbie who siiiorf< 
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fide tfhek* stbcfe t6 the fiost, and buy every year, can have 
idea of th6 value of a good old geranium>stump, which is 
too Sooner planted out tlian it breaks fiom every joint, and 
flowers freely on Us well ripened wood ; while young plants 
arc wasting a good month in making long shoots and abun- 
dance of foliage. For these reasons, set a value on every 
geranium that has proved good in blooming, no matter 
what its name or its market-value. 

In taking up geraniums you must vary your operations 
according to the treatment they are to have. Jf to be 
housed and brought into bloom early with a little flrejbeat, 
give thorn a somewliat generous and light Soil ; if to w 
merely kept alive out of reach of frost, put them ttiio 
poorest stuff you can lay your hands on — such aS thd lollm 
from some spot in the gaiden whore you never remstliD^r to 
lidve put a spadeful of manure, and wmch has cropped 
to death. This, with a moderate admitiure of sand, will be 
the best stuff for all kinds of etiidl itiai are to be wintarim 
under circumstances in any #ay tiyinjf to jplfltlts, add (kli 
they will be much more hardy, biitiiliilie ledS Oxelted gfrOWtUi 
than in a noinishing compost. . , 

If you hope to have a good shOW of it QwBs- 

mas, or thereabouts, take up ae idat]^ of thl yudii} 
that weio struck in July, and ihkt littVfi hot yit nOWared iii 
'the open ground, as appeal* promisitlg. t’ot it 
into their floworing-pols : 48 *b will p| lUiUuki 

though, if the plants be small, CCl*s tvlll ue Sotne 

may be potted in 60’s, so as to have I ihiA ibotti; NOVlmDefi 
to Woom very eai ly in the spring ; atid any iliat 41id# I 
of the autumn growth must be nipbed down A jollil Of twpj 
to cause new shoots to break for blooming It tlie aOllHa 
season. 


The general stock of bedding gdfaniums ibiltlt takeh 
up with care, and cut down to two pr close rafKi df 
the old stem, and in such a way that tflite ilie tot) bua or 
each joint shall break it will have ail outward ditectioln If 
you cut them “ anyhow,” you liiay sooil ll|vd illft oktitto 
filled with weak spray, and the plants dei^littite of slidbfi Itia 
sjuumetry. Cut pretty close, and so IS tO falvo dfliy two 
or three joints of this year’s growth to each fork ; for til! 
growing sorts, such as Unique, Commander, &c , cut very 
low down, so as to promote a strong growth out of the old 
wood, except for such as mu to be grown as specimen-plants ; 
and these must be judiciously cut with regard to the ar- 
rangement of the forks of the old stem, and the positions of 
all tho joints upon themi* Give every pot plenty of drain- 
— say not less than one-fourth of its depth, to be made up 
of Uroken pots or oyster-shells, and over that Some of tho | 
roughest of the compost, to prevent the fine soil washing I 
down and stopping the passage. 

, The cuttings of geraniums may be sorted over, the best 
half-ripo joints picked out, the weak watery spray thrown 


away, and those reserved struck with a little bottom boat ; 
though the strong growing sorti -v^ill root without, if put 
into shallow pans in powdered peat and silver-sand.^ Scarce 
and valuable sorts, and fancy -foliaged geraniums, —such as 
Kittraction, Dandy, Flower of tho Day, Mountain of Light, 
and others, that are never too plentiful, — should he very care- 
fully cut up and struck, one joint in and tae out ; though a 
fiingle joint will make a plaht, if assisted with a little heat. 
You atu of course awlre that all pelargoniums and gera- 
niums, exoapt a tew of the variegated-foliaged kinds, Strike 
finely out oi doors, in the full sun, frotn the first of June to 
the piiddlo of August : the sorts used for heddt^ should 
llwayl' ho struck in this way about the middle of ^ly, tijoLd 
tiake better pUnts than ar^ j)fbdtioed unAef glass. Sihu 
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niums, which improve with age, these dstsriorate^ thStS^ 
fore, where a very large number is not lequisitO, it is better to 
take on cuttings from the best plants, and throw tlie old stools 
away. In making khe cuttings, choose diort Stubby side- 
slioots; trltp off the lower leaves, and stiike them in a cold 
pit, or under hand-glasses ; for if they are coddU^d with artifi^ 
cial heat ihdy get spindled and worthless. The best plautf 
arc those fi*0m autumn cuttings, struck without heat, and 
wintered id cpol pits, with plenty of air at all tunes, except 
during severe fiQst. Soits that al'o pnised may be still 
further iuc^ased by cuttings, assisted with a Utile heat Ih 
Sunni' { aha from one or two of tho old stools, now taken up 
Irid kept over winter, a very large stock of young plants 
may be manufactured ih spring by nipping down the old 
stems and nursing them to thrdw side-shoots. Calceolarias 
like hloisture anJ a little pout ili the compost 

Al^ratuiUs^lPerbenas, h^ibtropes, and lobelias may all 
be itelied iii ihl same Wajr^ Save one good old plant of 
lytjib Iml, and ^oifi that manufacture young stock ; though, 
ifyhd have belli on the alert, yoU have a goodly number 
icflcK alrespyi mr (he ground is a natural hotbed from 
fill ihlddll Of J(ilV to the end of August ; and any thing 
thai 0|n jbo rooief he rooiOd out of doors, with the 
4em of Ihiide 1^3 tuoistdro, and a little sand about the 
bfimfiy i and (n| blihts ililt liave been pegged down will 
he found footed jW ^very jolfiti !by sacrificing the greater 
bottiOn of such thiliilKS of tho trouble of carrying 

thkUi lalil ^hroUgiilhe wmtll', which is often more than 
they gre #ortil | inAlkfiym spiing the few old plants that 
wOri j^ted U^ill Outtlilgs in abundance for propaga- 

(iolk, Hllilliroj^ei. c^efUlljr hotted, triimncd up, and grown on 
ih the may bo brought to a great size, and are 

prized by poM Mki when they grow to neat bushes ; but 
for buddinl purholbl little miles of plants arc best, if they 
Irl Itriiuk Uafly and trelted generously before being put 
dut for the |eisofi« THuio that Are saved must be kept os 
hlltiy dry al hc^llihll itl small nols, and with air night and 
day, oicini during frost. Ftlchsias in pots must byjut back' 
to good alia laid on their sides under the sflige of the 
greenhottie till (bey begin ib break. Tho old plants that 
Eavd Urolldripiged wood will scarcely want a drop of water tho 
whole of the winter ; hut young plants must have a sprinkling 
occasionally over the stems, and tho soil moderately moist- 
ened when it gets powdery, but never so as to become wet. 
Hydrangeas are marsh plants, and like water ; but when 
fairly at rest, they must be guarded against any excess. 

Sniatmt HiUBEim. 


STICKLEBACKS AND THEIR “NESTS.” 


Tub common stickleback* of our rivulets is a much more 
interesting member of tho great fish family thaif careless 
observers might suppose. His strength, his courage, hiS 
capacity for enduring almost «my degree Of heat or cold, his 
ahility to live either in salt or fresh water, and, lastly, the 
singdlar insiinct which gifts him with the desire and power 
to cbns(ruct a **ne8t” for thciprotection of his offspring, place 
hhh, notwithstanding his diminutive size, in the ranks of 
royalty among fishes. 

The stickleback belongs to I class Of fishes termed Adatl- 


thopterygii, from the dorsal and lateral defrttsive spines with 
which they are fufnished. ThO generic tom by wbich the 
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wUle th« mo9t 
rtfi^ of the farai* 
lyi seldom, if ever, 
fcHiml in fresh wa- 
ter, is the fifteen- 
sjdned stickkbaclc 
(Ga$t »pin<te7i,ia), 

This last, however, 
will also, like his 
congeners, live in 
fresh water. lie 
is, indeed, of as- 
pect sufhciciitly 
distinct to account 
for his difference 
of habit, being 
formed almost like 
a. tery shru't cel, 
but stampedandis- 
imtably as a true 
etichleback by his 
spines, and other 
gasterostcan cha- 
racteristics, not 
omitting his nost- 
bnildtng faculty, 
in which he is 
nearly as distin- 
guished an archi- 
tect as his breth- 
ren of the brooks. 

Among other in- 
teresting peculiar- 
ities of these little 
fish, is their cha- 
meiion-like power 
of sMiSuming dif- 
ferent colours un- 
ider diflfeent, in- 
fluences. In .tlie _ 
breeding season, 
or when agitated 
in the almost con- 
tinual conflicts which they wage agai'ist ciiclj oilier, their 
usual dull green changes to the gayest hues of scarlet con- 
trasted with, milky white, the most vivid grass grccni with 
purplCy and sometimes in combat becoming, in tlicir most 
terrible, anger, nearly jet-black, "rhe vampiislHul, liowever, 
soon loses his bright hues, recovering a faint reflection of 
them at the moment of dissolution, as tbongli in the deli- 
rium of his last agony ho saw hiinself the, victor instead 
of the vanquished. Placed in a tank wiili others of In’s own 
sise, he never ceases to combat till he remains undisputed 
monarch of his domain; so that it is impossible to keep a 
number in the same vessel. A single pair, however, under 
%tttnaie circumstances, might exhibit the interesting spec- 
tacle of the construction of the nest. 

N’est-architecture has been generally thought to be con- 
fined to birds; for the few quadrupeds which have been 
described as making nests, — such as the rabbit, tlm field- 
mouse, and tlje squirrel, — ^merely prepare beds for their 
young. The only true nests, therefore, except those of 
birds, are constructed by Ashes ; and yet, till M. Coste road 
his interesting paper on the Nidification of Sticklebacks*' 
the other day at the French Academy, modern naturalists 
knew nothing of this peculiarity in the habits of fishe?, at 
least they published nothing; though Aristotle had stated 
above 2000 years ago that a certain little fish constructed 
a that of a bird,— -a statement that was either orer- 

lookedy discredited, or disregarded. Clive, it is true, among 
mpdem naturalists, stated that black* gobio deposited 
its i^wn !n a kind of nest ; and Jm now thought that this 
,^ras the. flsh 'alluded to by Arlsti;^^;', ' 

, . M. Coste ^ Was enabled series of .unwea*'; 
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riod observations 
to describe the 
whole process of 
construction of the 
stickleback’s nest ; 
and the following 
narrative, as sub- 
sequrutly detailed 
by Orbeliu, is the 
result of bis in- 
teresting discove- 
ries. 

At spawning- 
time the males— 
for they arc tlie 
builders, the ladies 
remaining perfect- 
ly passive — may 
be seen busily en- 
gaged preparing 
for tlie erection of 
the family -nurse- 
ry, evidently an 
arduous task for 
such miniature ar- 
chitects. Kvery 
bit of the material 
is carried in the 
tin)*^ moutli, and 
often from consi- 
derable distances. 
His various contri- 
vances to prevent 
the foundation of 
bis structure from 
being carried away 
by tlie stream are 
exceedingly inte- 
resting ; the most 
common being the 
(lepo.sit of a layer 
of sand on the 
lighter materials, 
wliivli lie. also biliiys it> Ills moutfi. The floor thus formed, 
is cemcntCf] ])y luoan.s of a gluten which he obtain.s from bis 
own skin by (.•oiitimmns rubbing^ an operation from which 
bo fvul^ntly sutrers great fatigue, and sometimes appear.s 
for a time quite ovcvconu! in tlje oflTort. 

ITi.s next process is to attni-b a row of small upriglits, or 
twig columns, to tills base ; in the performance of which he 
exhibits the most fastidious delicacy of taste, taking them 
out over and over again to refix them in a position more to ' 
hi.s mind. Sometimes he may find a portion of the mate- 
rials unsuitable ; in whieh case he takes down a part or the 
whole of the structure, regardless of fatigue and trouble, and 
carries the nselc.ss lumber to a distance, so as not to encum- 
ber his future proceedings. As the walls rise he cementr, 
them as ho had previously done the base, and then completes 
the roof in a similar manner. The structure when quite 
complete has two entrances, — a front and hack door, as it 
were, — which he preserves in the desired form by frequently 
pressing in and out in opposite directions, so as to keep the 
net t in form and sufficiently open. 

Wlien the nest is finished fatal combats often ensue for 
its possession ; and when at last preserved or conquered, the 
triumphant male invites sqpne favourite female to come and 
occupy the edifice, over which ho keeps guard during the 
whole time she is depositing her eggs ; always wearing in 
lionour of the joyful occasion his brightest hues of white 
and scarlet, or more regal purple. He continues to main- 
tain his guard in full uniform until the eggs, or spawn, 
are all hatched, and the young fry begin to disperse ; and 
then retires, his office over, and his gay colours faded to the 
usual dusky green. H. N. H. 






